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The Fas.sirin of Mahatnui Gandhi 


Tin- Lifilit llifit ^iiirlr-d all of n^, little or prfat, foi over 
eiie of |l)i- most rnonieiiiiius i)ii.'irlors of a century of tlii'< 
nationV lii(.tor>. lias been ]iiil out by the hand of a 
I riniinal. Twenty-four et nluries back, when the. laphl of 
the Worhl went out in this very land, a .similar wave of 
desfiair and grief o\eiwhelme<| tin faithfid, though (be 
jia'“ing did n«l ccuie with the same tragic and sliumefitl 
suddenness. Today we eaunol (iiul any means of (onsola- 
lioii, we ran only u^k as to why was thi-, tluindeilxdt 
aimed at this fated land. 

The fragedy of .lanuiiry 30 ended an I'la in Indi.iV! 
eyoliilioii. fashioned by Ihitish iiiethoils of administra- 
lion, exploitalion and eidighlennient. It ended in the 
a.ssassination in Iuh weveniy-nin(h year of the urehiteel 
of India’s* Freedom by Nalhiirani Vinayak (.lodse, on 
his way lo the prayer meeting that had become part 
of Gandhiji’s life a.s an individual, its a Prophet ()• 
New Life, and a.s a leader of his own pi'Ofile. 

The question we have to ask, is what led that mis¬ 
guided cretin and the hand of bestial parricides that was 
Hssociateil wilh him, lo venture on sOeh a f'Hil crime? It 
is n(>t enough that all tlie eripiiuals he hunted out and 
))unished. Tlie reasons ludiind this dire catastrophe have 
to be searched for so that the good work of the Father 
of the Natiun may not perish with him. Tliere is no doub'. 
that our leaders have partially lost the close hold over lh; 
mind of the masses, that wus Maiiatmaji's greatest gift Ic 
them. This must W re-esfahlished, for mere rondit'o 
piinishmeRI for the guilty is not enough ; they must he 
wiped out through public condemnation and opprobrium. 

The wwld looks on in horror at Ihis tragedy. We 
Hfi; aflliffed with somiw and shame; and the natural 
anger of men and women have sought and found oidh-t 
ill attacks on the life and property of peofde, tin* 
majority of v^om are innocent of any sympathy with 


such a brutal sacrilege ISiit soriow and .shame eaunot 
be aitpeas’ed by .'^iicli an ea.sy inelhnd of rclribulion. 
The departed soul of India’s leader would not have had 
it so. Ten vlays before the tragic 30th of January*, a 
bomb had been thrown at him by a'notlier crazy fool 
who thought of liim. as being an cueuiy of tbi* majoritv 
Ml the Indian TTriioti. .\n(l for this aggressor, he had no 
anger ui hi.s heart. find liopcd that “the people would 
pilv him.’’ And in his luiiuilily he could only s-ay : 

God onlv knew how I would have behaved in 
finut of a bomb aimed at. mo and exploding. T 
would deserve n eeitilicale only if 1 fell as a result 
of such an explosion and yet retained a smile nti 
rny face and no malice !igiiin.st the doer. 

It i,s Ibis spirit of forgivene.ss towards Uie evjl-doer, 
coinbined wilh I lie ultnost condeinuaiioji of the evil, 
I fiat had in.siiired every lliought. and activity of this 
man of God sent liy his Maker to play such a 
significant part in the world’s affairs. In a way, t.hi-s 
quality may be said to have eonstitulod the centriil 
mc.ssage of liis lifi*, Iho Truth find the Wisy that he 
has been a witness and paih-fintlev of these forty years 
.Standing before such a nngedy, wi' may not havi* tin 
mental (jqtiipoise that would help us to rightly inter¬ 
pret* and appraise the .significance of the yJienominoii 
that Gandhiji ri'iiresented in the historic continuity "I 
our counlry’s life. The world has acclaimed him ax the 
bringer of yieace to its vvfu*-srarred life, as a hcfilei oj 
its sjiiritual distempers, as i practical man of allair. 
with vi.siou and courage to indii’iite the Way out "I 
material and inentfd discontents that eharai’terize tto 
lift; of modern humanity. The world has -seen in him 
the eontinuity of the Prophethood that during.the 
■millenia of man’s hi.riojy had incarnated it-ili 
repeatedly. * 
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But yet there would remain some secrets unaualysed. 
The student of history of the 19lh and 20th centuries 
would have to re-orientate his Msion and imagination 
to rightly interpret the social conditions that produced 
in^a remote corner of India, in the homo of the chief 
administrator of a petty Indian State, the manikin 
that emerged ns the Mahatma, the Great Soul, of four 
hundred million men, women and children of our sub¬ 
continent, whom the world has put on the same 
pedestal as that reserved for the founders of its histone 
religions. 

And the students of developments in India during 
the last one hundred and ninety years would be 
required to ex]i'iiin in the context of the internal affairs of 
their own country, the emergence of Mahatma, Gandhi. 
We know that in the mango groves of Plassey in the 
year 1757,'^ Robert Clive picked up the .=cei>tre ol 
royalty that had fallen from the hands of Serajiiddaulla, 
betrayed by his kinsman and the comiiiander-iindiiet 
of his army. We know that during the ensuing regime 
Robert Clive and other soldiers of fortune ‘shook the 
pagoda tree” and amassed illicit fortunes beyond the 
dreams of avarice. Thi.s looting had historic precedents 
to jii-stify itse'f; for, loreign conquest had always 
been chnrncterucd by such conduct in those days But 
what fo’lowed was something different. And this 
difft rence was exemplified in the Fa l ine of Bengal 
(1769-70) almost on the threshold of British rule oier 
India. This famine stood as a tc-timony to the fact 
that the new rulers had been moved by a spirit of grab 
that rontinued to regard and treat India solely as a 
field of plunder and exploitation. A Brit.i.sh man ot 
letters. Dean Inge, in his Ovtspoken Ensay:^ has des¬ 
cribed the consequences of this predatory .spirit m 
action : 

The first impulse (to the industrial rcvo’ution) 
in Britain was given by the plunder of Brncl 
which, after the victories of Clive, flowed into the 
coiintrv in a bread stream for about tliirtv years. 
This ill-gotten wealth played the same part in 
stimulating England’s irdiistriet as the fne milliards 
ex'nrted from France did for Germany after 1870. 

Ruskin had cal cd >t the "Indian loot." But this 
process had a new chararteri>tic di-stinguidiing it from 
other foreign conque.sts. It formed part of a State 
system that destroyed the industries of the conquered 
countries with a view to build up its own industries 
creating in the.se areasi conditions of unemployment and 
destitution continuing for decades and centuiie-!. the 
British conquest of India was not like that of Timur- 
lane or Nadir t^hah taking at onq sweep whatever 
wealth thi’y could lay their hands on. The scicntif/: 
exploit.stion intredueed by Britain has been more 
permanent, more pervasive. To this new device of rule 
our predecessors succumbed, body and soul, in a spirit 
of resignation for more than half a ccntiuy til! the 
advent, of Ram Mohun Roy and his generation when 
wc hear for the first time Voices of protest against the 
ways of the new ni'ois. 

For the next twenty years we find the Indian 
hoiering between "half-chiwn and lialf-chaos” till the 


outburst of 1857 when the remnants of the ruling 
cla^lios of India made a last desperate attempt to 
overthrow the new regime. They failed, though they 
had brought the last of limur's family, Bahadur Shah, 
out of his enforced solitude, and though the lost of 
the Peshwas, Nana Saheb, the titular head of the 
Maihatta Confederacy, had taken the lead in organiz¬ 
ing this "Mutiny” as British historians phrased the 
revolt or this “First War of Indian Independence,” as 
Indian historians described it. This attempt at sub¬ 
version of the new order failed, because except the 
pcop'c of the area extending from Bihar to Delhi, the 
vast peasant mass of the country lay inactive because the 
change of a regime meant no .change to their ways ol 
life. Another thirly years bring us to 1885 when the 
Indian National Congicss was born, and the grievances. 
of the people were \cntilated in organized protest, 
under oducaled leadership, which was informed and 
capable of leading through legiirmate channels of legal 
and constitulioiial redicss. For twenty yeans, the 
builders of the Congres.s laboured in the hope and faith 
that Briluin would redeem the promises solemnly 
made on lur behalf by her MJiereigus in 18.13, in 1858, 
and in 1877, when Queen Victoria as.'^umed the title of 
Kmprf'ss of Jndia. Thes*.' leadens wcto products ot 
British education, drawing sii.steuance from the Liberal¬ 
ism that wa“ in the ascendant almost all througli the 
19th century, finding insiiiratioji in the French 
Illumination and Revolulicn and the Rcsorgimcnlo. 
As a result of their aeliens, hy the seventh decade 
of the 19th century, British administrators found the 
educated Indian “less '!ubinis.''ive in tone and language 
than formtrly, more erect in mental and moral stature 
in the presence of Europeans.” 

^ The full flowering cf this return movement was 
reached by the end of the 19th century when a young 
Hindu monk was found abseiling the values of his 
prople’.s life in the Parliament of RcOigioiis he d at 
Chicago in 1893, and th ; thought leaders of Christen¬ 
dom were startled into a recognition of the rise of 
another Way of Life with a history of its own going 
back to iinremenibficd centuries. In the field of politics, 
in the relation between the alien State and the people 
of India, a new audacity and 'grimness” erupted into 
\ iew as Bengal stood up for the defence of her cu tural 
integrity. This brings us to 1905 which ended the era 
of acquieieence in British superiority and started the 
era of poritive action for the assertion of national rights 
and the i indication of national honour. Followed 
“revolulionarj- patriotism” and "terrorism” with secret 
conspiracy and organization as their technique ot 
action, with the bomb and the revolver as their 
weapons of offence and defence. 

During the First World War (1914-1918), the 
revolutionary patriots of the country, both exi'es and 
active in their motherland, were able to secu{<; German 
and Turkish help with a view to overthrow British 
rule over India. It was a desperate venture. Bn un¬ 
equal fight between an imperial system, equipped with 
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the mOBt developed of modem arms, and with the most 
intelligent of leadership and groups of icvolutiunaries 
drawn from two proiinccs mainly, the recruiting held 
being eoufined to sections of the educated comniunily. 
The result of this fight vias not long in doubt. Thus 
wcie dashed on the ground many an ardent hope; and 
many were the men who sacrificed at the altar of their 
country’s freedom, the- richest ciualities and endowments 
of their youth, the happiness of their near ones as men 
and women understand and value it. They failed, 
becau.se they failed to inject into the vast majority ^t 
their people, the’ courage that characterized their own 
conduct ; they failed to fall out of the deej’s the spirit 
of sacrifice, of “do and dare’’ that moved themselves. 

And when this failure of ‘revolutionary patriotism’’ 
was demonstrated beyond any doubt, there appeared 
Gandhiji in the firmament of India’s jHiblic life. During 
all the time of the rcvolutioiiaiy upsurge in hie counliy 
he hud been fighting the good fight for the liottour of 
his people's ilignity in Sciitli Africa. The po icy of the 
Boor and the liiiton in this f>art of fhe.Brili.sh Empire 
high-lighted the urrogauic against which hhi own people 
hud been waging a per-istcnt fight in his own home- 
lard. Till re was rom’i.on ground between the new 
leader and the “levoluliouaiy jialiiols’’ ifl India in their 
spiiit of sacrifice, in thrir deleriniiiiitioii to “do and 
dure, and die.’’ But he uime with a new technique of 
fight built on his faith m tlie goodness of men which 
late or soon cannot fail lo resjicnd to the demands ol 
Truth and Ju.stice.*'1 hen fore, In- was able to tell his 
own jieople that the i nijiire-policy of Britain was 
“Satiiijic” but, that the peoj* e of Britain should be pitied 
therefor, for the sms committed in their name, -tli! 
askfd his pcojile to believe him when he said that the 
goodnos.-! of the Brilisli people, overlaid with ti^o 
eenfurics of exiilcitalion of other people's resources, 
would a.ssert itself and do ju^tiec by India. At tlie 
same lime he told them that they must keep their 
spirit alive and alert, that they should be self-reliant, 
that they should remove from their body politic all t-he 
ele.menis thsd made for disunity and lack of cohesion. 
This was the heart of his penginmme of the spinning- 
whevl, of the removal of Unioucliability. 

The betrayal of the hopes of self-dciermination for 
India promised during the World War I by Britain and 
the breaking of solemn ’ promises to Muslims about the 
integrity of the Turkish Caliphn'e prepared the ground for 
the India-wide agitation that found a new leader in 
Gandhiji. The imperialist in Britain, buoyed up by victory 
over the Kaiser, thought of consolidating his system of rule 
over the “lesser breeds’’ of mankind by methods which 
Ireland experienced as “Black and Tan’’ and India as 
‘‘Jallianwala Bagh.’’ These two experiences laid hare the 
treaijierous heart of British imperialism ; the “Crawling 
Lane’’ at Amritsar shook Gandhiji's faith in the British 
bureaucracy to do the decent thing by India. His “hartal” 
to make tlie protest against the Rowlatt Bill extended the 
circle of oppcsiiion to British methods of administration 
amongst classes that had been rather indifferent to the 
doings of the^ “Sarkar"—the Government—which wa,s 


above all law, human and divine. How the mass mind .it 
India responded with such intrepidity to the call of the 
new leader will remain a milestone in human psychology. 
The technique of “hartal” jostled them out of their 
pathetic resignatirn and brought them face to face with 
a new world of ideas and activities. 

The “hartal” and the demonstration attendant thert-on 
laid the foundation ol tlie new leadership. When the 
Muslim mass in our country rallied round it in 1920 under 
Aic leadership of their Ulemai and Moulanns, a situation 
was created that “perplexed” as seasoned a politician as 
Lord Heading who had sueceedeil Lord Chelmsford as 
(iovernor-GcneraJ. The educated ela“M’s responded no less 
superbly, though their mind was not free from doubts and 
hesitations which came to the surface when in 1923. C. R. 
Da®, Ma'ilal Nehru, Vilhtilbhai Patel. Hakim Ajmal Khan 
led and organizeil the Swaraj Party. This “revolt” had its 
roots in certain of the basic principles tliut moved the, new 
leadership in it.® reaction to Indian discontent in tlie con¬ 
text of the ronililiuns created by the capitalist-imperialisin 
pioneered by Britain since the middle of the 18th century. 
The ruin of Inilia’s village industries was not an isolated 
phenomenon ; it followed certain philosophic u'siimjitions 
of human nature and human good that in practice proved 
to he not an unmixed blessing. Ganilliiil had been led to 
rebel against these by the writings of Buskin and Tolslov 
bringing out the eantiihjil nature of the new dispensation 
flourisliiiig in the early 19l!i century. Hi® reaction to it 
was embexlied in bis book Hind Swaraj, wherein be related 
bis talk with a Bombay cloth inillowier biagging of hi* 
theory of exploilalion of the patriotic-sentiment of Bengal 
during the Swadeshi and anli-Parlilion movement days. 
The leadership of the country and the Ci tigress which 
Gandhiji inherited had no reply to this exploitation. 
Gandliiji pioposed to rwit it out by his cult of the 
spinning-wheel and the hand-loom. An:) his Ncn-violent 
Resistance lo evil argued a faith in the goodness of human 
nature that few shared. Mis call for communal amity, his 
campaign against Tlntouchahiliiy jerked us into a new 
realization of the di'-eordances of Indian life that have 
been disrupting national cchesion and insulting the ilignity 
of human nature. The old leadership had not been ' in¬ 
different to these weaknesses in our body politic ; it had 
lacked the soul-stirring passion and the fervour that muicdl 
mountains. Gandhiji brought these new qiialiiies with him 
in fighting internal and external amcmies to human grod. 
The masses re*pondi*d to these, and ever since then 
Gandhiji has been able to retain their allegiance and love. 

Ip assessing his contribution to the evolution of 
modern India, these fac’s that have strongly coloured cur 
thoughts and activities and stirred dissatisfaction with the 
accepted values of life internal and external, have to be 
counted and in our various ways we have been responding* 
to hi« challenges to deepiv.licid beliefs nrqiiired durirg lha 
British period, to the combative in'-tinct of human Itrings. 
This antinomy explains why* lie, had to wage such a 
persistent campaign against the habits of tln iight and 
eo-ndnet of his own people, and why even in his political' 
fights, they could be found rising to the demands on their 
spirit of sacrifice by fits and starts. For about eight years 
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till the Civi! Disobedience Vl'ivement of 1930, known as the 
Salt Campaign, (iandhiji kept himself aloof from politics, 
though his influence on it had to be reckoned witli. When 
that upsurge of nias-s enibnsiasm did come, it did in the 
wake of such a simple formula as the demand for untaxed 
salt. But the cummonalty (d the land re.sponded to the 
syniboliration of sail in the: Dandi Marrli hecause it re- 
presenle*! a grievance that touched on one of the daily 
needs of the poorest and that of their cratlle. The masses 
«tf India were rocked as never Iwfore : but the Altislim 
masses in general were indiffcreol, and the inldlifientsut 
amongst them, who survived in their allegiance to Indian 
Nationalism even after the ilefection of the “Ali brothers", 
were reinforced by the snppoit of the Khndai Khlimadgiim 
<Servants.tif (Jodi, org.inired by Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan, 
known to the -world at large as “Fionlier Gandhi." The, 
‘'Christian Viceroy." la>rd Irwin, was not deternul by his 
faith in resorting to all ■‘rncllnals of barbaiism'’ by which 
irrc:)|ionsibb: authority lights to maintain its stranglehold. 

Ihe (Jandhi-Irwin Piiei i-.alled a bah to this fight. But 
the Williiigdon regime letuiiied In the original bias of 
British policy, and though LorrI Irwin's successor spoke 
of his ambition to go down to history as “the first 
eoiislitntintial GoviTnor-(>eiieriir’ of India, imperial policy 
dictated him to reji;ci “the Conference method" of his 
preilecessor. Therefore diil we finrl T.oril Williiigdon .send¬ 
ing a curt reply to Gandbiji's anxious’ enipiiry carried in 
bis telegram of 29tli Deceinlier. lO.IJ ; 

"Whellier you expeel nie to see you and receive 
guidance from you as to the course 1 am to pursue in 
advising the Gongress.'' 

Followed the second Civil Disubcdictiee of the (Jongrese, 
and ihc Government started over again the procedure of 
arrest, imprisonmi'ot, imiiri'-oiiineni without trial, the regime 
of “lawless laws”; shooting, “mild lathi charges," cavalry 
eliarges into crowds, inirodiieed vaiiety into the technique 
of repre-sion. Oppusiiiiiti was gagged into silence, 
dragooned into p.issivity. Hot the fir<- of resentment hunted 
and lingered. 

rite outhreak of ihi- stv.on(l World Wfcr of the 20th 
eeniuiy eanie as an oppoiiiiiiity to Biitain to reassert her 
ludil over the hiimun anil imtnral resonic.es ol India, to 
fan eommunalism and si-paiatisni as an insirumenl tln-reof. 
She went on ihi- olfea>ive when without e nsiilling any 
fmliuii leader ot the. Central Legislature she declared 
India os a helligerent on the side of the -Mlies against 
(HTinany. The Gongress Miiii-aiies resignial in protest 
against this affront !i» the self*respeet of flleir .people. 
The Round Table, the quarterly organ of British sentiment 
in its least intolerant jdia.se, was constrained to recognize 
that there was justice in thi« attitude ; “As it was, the. 
crisis caught India when she was still standing on the 
threshold of nouiinion Status, so that while all the 
Dominions were free tu choose, India was committed to 
war by a ronstiiutional pfocedure which, though legally 
correei, provided for no eoiisuhution of the Indian public.'* 
And when in the ptirsuit of this arrogant policy. Lord 
Linlithgow announced pn‘August 8, 1940, that the British 
authorities “could not contemplate the tranafer of their 


present responeibilitiea for the. peace and welfare of India 
tn> any system of whose authority is directly denied by large 
and powerful elements in India's national life,” the London 
weekly, Rew Statesman and Ration wrote that this declara. 
tiun gave "a formidable right to veto the will of Indian 
ilemocracy.” The paper continued : “It repeats exactly what 
was said with fatal results to Dlster.” And since then till 
June 3. 1947, the President of the Muslim League used his 
“vrto" with results mure exten.sive than what took place 
in that corner of Ireland. And to this ‘‘pledge” of the 
British Government uttered through the lips of Lord 
liinlilligtiw ill PIK) ran lie traced all the abominations that 
have taken place in India since August 16, 1946. 

During these years Gandliiji followed a line of action 
that refiisipd to treat Briiain's adversity as India s oppor¬ 
tunity for wresting pi litical power from her hands. Even 
Gongress ieaileiship refiisi-il to accept his ad\ii-e ; ji was 
prejiared to cooperate with war measures ‘‘provided 
ii'sponsibililv wii'- liaiisfeired from Westminster to India.’ 
to quote the words of the Po.ma rc-olntiori of the All- 
India Gongie... Gominiflee pass»:d on July 27-28, 1940. It 
was no small eonresi-ion when it declare I that the (Congress 
could not cvietid the jiiinciple of Nini-violence to “Free 
India's national defciiee", and one of its leaders could sav 
that “the deeJuration of freedom that we demand doe- not 
mean a withdrawal from the British plan of defence." 
The Brili-li failed to ajipreeiale Gandhiji’- decent alti¬ 
tude. They exploileil differenees between varion- elements 
of India's poiiulalion foi their narrow polity. Even when 
Jajmii over-rail Malaya and Buriiiu, their War Cabinet sent 
, Sir Slaflord Gripps in a mission of recoiieilialion that 
hrrke on the rock of their own adroit duplicity, and 
eonfirmed (Jandhiji’s siispieioii that they were beyond 
redemption. Therefore ilid he call for "an orderly wijh- 
^Irawal" of their power from India to he. saved from the 
ignominy trf their liusly flight from Burma. This call took 
shape in the, “(Jnit India” Movement of Augnst-Novemher, 
1942, when u leaderlcss jieople took on their own account 
measures that ditclared to all the world the opposition of 
India to British imperialism. Tliey failed in their ‘‘revolt.” 
But the forttes of history ro-operaiing with India’s dis- 
lonteiil have forced British power out of India. Candhiji 
inis syriiho|i/ed and organized this discontent, and he lived 
In wilne.ss the success of one of his own iibjectives, Bu' 
British pnwer before retiring from India forced division on 
Iinliu’s liisinrie eontiiiuitv much against Gandhiji's dis- 
apjiroval and perception of the dangers that such a division 
would precipitate. During the last one hundred and sixty- 
nine days of his life on this earth he strove with mighi . 
and iiiuiii to halt the cruel eonK'qirfeiices of disruption 
released over the coiiniry. He fell a martyr to this attempt 
to maintain human decency in the land of which he hod 
dreamt a glorious future of unity amid diversity, of 
differences reconciletl by a spirit of sweetnlss and light 
that is the glory of humanity's quest of the True, the Good 
and the Beautiful. To this ideal we must re.-dedicate 
ourselves. In the. dc.so]ation and despair of fhe loss, we 
must not falter. For, that would be a betrayal of the fahh 
in us of the man whom we loved to regard as the Mahatma, 
the Great Soul, the Architect of India’daFreedom. 
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Gandhiji on tks Congress 

‘’’Indian National Congieas which is the oldest 
national political, organisaltion and which has after many 
battles fought her non-violent way to freedom cannot be 
allowed to die. It can only die with the nation,” wotc 
Mahatma Gandhi in the Harijan of February Ist, under 
the caption “Congress 1*0811100.” 

“A living organism ever grows or it dies. The 
Congress has won political freedom but it has yet to 
win economic freedom, social and moral freedom. These 
froedoms are harder than the political, if only because 
they are constructive, less exciting and not spectacular. 
All-cmlwacing constructive work evokes the energy of all 
the units of the millions. 

“The Congress has got the preliminary and necessary 
p.<irt of her freedom. The hardest has yet to come. In its 
difhcult ascent to democracy, it has inevitably created 
rotten boroughs leading to corruption and creation of 
institutions, popular and democratic only in name. How 
to get out of the weedy and unwicldly growth? 

“Tlte Congress must do away with its special register 
of members at no lime exceeding one crore, not even 
tbeii easily identifiable. Tt had an nnknown register of 
millions who could never be waiiteil. Its register should 
now be eo-extensive with all the men and women on the 
voters' rolls in the country. 

“The Congress business should lie to see that no 
faked name gets in and no legitimate name is left out. 
On its own register it will have a body of the servants 
of the nation who would lie woikers doing the work 
allotted to iliem from time to time. Unfortunately, foj 
the country they will be drawn chiefly for ihe time being 
from the city dwellers, most of whom wouhl be required 
t* work for and in the villages of India. The ranks must 
he filled in increasing number.s from villagers. • 

‘Tliese servants will be expected to operate upon 
and serve the voters registered according to law, in their 
own surroundings. Many persons and parties will woo 
tliem. The very best will win. Thus, and in no other way 
can the Congress regain its fast ebbing unique position 
in the country. 

“Rut yesterday the. Congress was unwittingly the 
serva’ht of the iiation. It was Khiidai Khidmatgar—God's 
servant. Let it now proclaim to itself and th? world that 
it is only God’s servant—nothing more, nothing less. If 
it engages in the ungainly skirmish for power, it will 
find one fine morning that it is mo more. Thank God, it is 
now no longer in sole possession of the field. 

“I have only opened to view the distant scene. If T' 
have the lime and health I hope to discu.ss in these oolumnK 
what the servants of the nation can do to raise themselves 
in the estimation of their masters, the whole of the aduU 
population, male and female.” 

Gandhiji and Congress Constituiion 

The following are Mahatma Gandhi’s suggestions 
regarding the Congress constitution: 

“Though split into two, India has ettained political 
independence through means devised by the Indian 


National Congress. The Congress in its present shape 
and form, namely, as a propaganda vehicle and parlia¬ 
mentary machine, has outlived its use. India has still to 
alloiii social, moral and economic indcpcndeucc in terms 
of ils 700,000 villages as distinguished from its cities 
and towns. The struggle for the ascendency of civil over 
military power is bouinl to lake place in India’s progress 
towards its democratic goal. It must be kept out of 
unhealthy competition with political parties and lOin- 
munal bodies. For these and other similar reasons the 
A.-I.C.C. resolves to disband the exi.''ting Congress 
organization and flower into a Lok Sevak Sangh under 
tile following rules with power to alter them as occasion 
may demand: 

Every panchayai of five adult men or women being 
villagers or village-minded shall form a unit. 

Two such contiguous panchayals shall form a work¬ 
ing party under a leader elected from among themselves. 

When there are 100 such panchayals, the .'iO first- 
grade leaders shall ' elect from among themselves a 
second grade leader and so on, the first grade leaders 
mcanwliilc working under the second grailo leader. 
Parallel groups of 200 panchayals shall continue to he 
formed lill they cover the whole of India, each succeeding 
group of paiichayats electing second grade leadcr.s after 
tlio manner of the first. All second-grade leaders shall 
Serve jointly for the whole of India and sevcrallj for 
their respective areas. The second-grade leader,<s may elect, 
whenever they deem necessary, from among themselves 
a eliief who will, rcgiiluie and command all the groups. 

As the final formation of provinces or distrirl>- is 
still in a state of flux, no attempt lias been made to 
divide this group of servants into provincial or district 
coiuicils and jurisdiction over the whole of India lias 
been vested in the group or groups that may have, been, 
formed at any given time. It should be noieil that this 
body of servants derive their authority or power from 
Service ungrudgingly and wisely done to their master, the 
whole of India. 

1. Every worker shall be a habitual wearer of 
khttdi made, from self-spun yarn or certificate fiiy the 
.\.-I.S.A. and must be a tcclolaller. If a Hindu, he niust 
have abjured unioiichabiJity in any .shape or form in bis 
own person or in bis family. He must be a believer in 
the idea of inter-communal unity, equal respcci and 
regard for all religions and equality of opportunity ami 
status for all, ifrespective of race, creed or sex. 

2. He shall come in personal contact with every' 
villager within his jurisdiction, 

3. He shall enrol and train workers from amongst 
the villagers and keep a register of all these. 

4. He shall keep a record of his work from day to 

day. ' 

5. He shall organize the villages so as to make them 

self-contained and self-supporting through their agricul- 
turo and handicrafts. * 

6. He shall educate the village-folk in sanitation 
and hygiene and take all measures for prevention of ill- 
health and disease among th«m^ 


2* 
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7. tie shall organize the education of village-folk 
birth to death along the line* of “Nayee Talim,” in 
-aecordoince with the policy' laid down by the Hindnathani 
Talirni Sangh. 

8. He -shall see that those whose names are missing 
on the statutory voters' roll arc duly entered therein. 

9. Ho shall encourage those who have not yet 
acquired the legal qualification to acquire it, for getting 
the right of franchise. 

10. For the above purposes and others to be added 
from time to time, he shall train and fit himself in 
accordance with the rules laid down by the Sangh for 
the due performance of duty. 

The Sangh shall afiilia'le llie following autonomotis 
Ixidies: tKe A.-I.S.A., A.-I.V.I.A., Hindustani Talirni 
Sangh, Harijan Sevnk Sangh, Cosevo Sangh. 

The Sangh shall raise finances for the fulfilment of 
its mission from among the villagers and others, special 
stress being laid on collection of poor man’s pice.” 

Pandit Nehru's Broadcast 

Speaking in a voice quivering with emotion, Pandit 
Nehru, liie Prime Minister, broadcasting tonight from the 
Delhi silation of AIR on the assassination of Mahatma 
Gandlii, said : "The first thing to remember now is that 
no one of us dare misbehave because we arc angry. We 
have to behave like siivHig and determined people, deter¬ 
mined to face all the perils tliat surround us, determined 
to carry out the mandate that our great teacher and our 
great leader has given ns, remembering always that if, as 
I helicvei, his spirit looks upon us and sees us, nothing 
would displease his soul so much as to sec that wc have 
indulged in any small behavkiur or any violence. , 

‘'We must holti together, and all our petty troubles, 
difficulties and conflicts must be ended in the face of this 
gntat disaster. Tlie best prayer that we could offer him and 
his memory is lo take a pledge to dedicate mirsclves to 
truth, and to the cause for which this great <'ouniryman of 
ours lived and for whieli he has died.” 

The Prime Minister said ; 

^T'rieuds and comrades, the light has gone but of our 
lives and tliere is darkness everywhere. 1 do not know what 
to tell you and h«w to say it. Our beloved leader, Bapii as 
we called him, the father of the nation, is no more. Perhaps 
1 am wrong to sav ihol. Nevertheless, wo will not see him 
again as we have seen liiin for these many years. Wc; will 
not rnn to him for advice and seek solaoe from him, and 
tliui is a terrible blow not lo we only but to millions and 
millions in ibis eounlry. And it is a little difficult to 
soften the blow l)v any advice that T or anyone else can 
give yon. 

'■The light has gone out, I said, and yet I was wrong. 

Fttr till- liglii that shone in this country was no ordinary 
light. The light that has illumined this country for these 
many years will illumine, ibis country for many more years, 
and a thousand years later that light will still be seen in 
this couniiy and llie world will see it and it will give 
solace to innumerable lieart.s. For that light represented 
something more than thivnfl^iBte present: it represented 
the liting truth—|ihe eternal truths, reminding us of the 
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right path, drawing us from error, taking this ancient 
country to freedom. 

"All this has happened when there was so much more 
for him to do. We could never think that he was un- 
menessary or that he had done his task. But now, parti¬ 
cularly, when wc are faced with so many difficulties, his 
not being with us is a blow most terrible lo bear. 

“A madman has put an end to his life, for I can only 
call him mad who did it, and yet there has been enough 
of poison spread in this country during the past years and 
months and this poison has had effect on people’s minds. 
We must face this poison, we must root out this poison, 
and we must face all the perils that encompass iis, and 
face them not madly or badly but rather in the way that 
our beloved teacher taught us to face them. 

So we must not do that. But that does not mean that 
We should be weak but rather that we should in strength 
and in unity face all the troubles tlial are in front of ns. 

"A great disaster is a symbol lo us lo remember all 
the big things q{ life and forge.! ihe small things, of which 
we have thought too much. In lii.q death he has reminded 
us of the-big things of life, that living truth, and if 'wc 
rcmemiber that, then it will he well with India.” 

Patel's Broadcast 

“It is a day of great sorrow and shame for India,’’ 
said Sardar Patel. Deputy Prime Minister, speaking in 
Hindustani from the Delhi station of AlU on 30th Januiiry. 
He appealed l<» the people not to ihink in terms of taking 
revenge but ■‘to carry the message of love and non- 
violene-e ciinnciaieil by Malintmaji. Ii is a shame for us 
llial the greatest man of the world liu.s had to pay with 
lii.s life for tlie sins which we have conimilled. We did nol 
follow him when he was alive : let us at least follow his 
ftleps now he is dead.” 

.Sardar Patel said that he went to Birla House at 
4 p.m. today and had about an hour’s talk with Mahatma 
Gandhi. Mahatma Gandhi then brought out his watch and 
said ; “This is my prayer time and 1 shall have to go now.*' 

.Sardar Patel left Birla House immediately, but before 
he arrived home he was informed that Mahatma Gandhi 
had be»m shot by a young man and had been taken to 
Birla House in a precarious condition. Sardar Patel hur¬ 
ried to Birla House and found ihc Mahatma lyiiig dead. 

He said ; ‘‘On liis face was writ the usual spirit of 
forgiveness. There was no expression of anger or annoyance 
anywhere. It was the expijgssion of his usual kindness and 
forgiveness.” 

Sardar Patel referred to the recent fast undertaken by 
Mahatma Gandhi and said he survived dealth at that time 
because he had still some useful work to do for India. He 
(Mahatma Gandhi) also escaped when o bomb was thrown 
by a madman very recently. But now he had fallen the 
victim of a madman’s bullet and "Bapuji i.s no more.’’ 

Continuing, Sardar Patel exhorted the people to main- 
tain calm and perfect peace. This was Mahatma Candhi'a 
mission—the mission for which he lived and (Bed. This 
mission musi now be fulfilled by the people, who could do 
it only if they forgot differences and bitterness and 
emulated Mahatma Gandhi’s motto. 
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Suhraimrdy^s Statement 

Mr. H. S. Suhrawardy said : “I feel as if the bottom 
of the world has fallen out. Who is there who will now 
assuage the anguish of the oppressetl, who is there who 
will now wipe their tears ? To him we had learnt toi turn 
for guidance and for advice in all our difficulties and he 
never failed us. ' 

“Weep, India, weep until thy heart breaks, for ex¬ 
tinguished is the gift that shed truth and justice, a deep 
love for humanity and transcendental sympathy for the 
forlorn and the friendless. 

*'May we take his teachings to heart and, in the midst 
of our ghwm and despair, cnileavour to put into practice 
those grand tenets of peace and love of mankind for which 
lip gave his life. 

“I am sure he sties what we do ; let us try to fulfil his 
cherished dream of Hindu-Muslira unity and oneness of 
mind and spirit in the common service of humanity.” 

Zahid Hu-ssain’s Tribute 

Mr. Zahid Hussain. Pakistan High Commissioner fn 
India, said : “I am sln'icked and horrified to hear of tho 
neos of Mahatma Gandhi's sad and sudden death. It is an 
unpiirnllcled 'tragedy the seriousness and gravity of which 
it i-. impo'-.'-ihle to express in words. 

‘•Mahatma Gandhi was the greatest cementing force 
hi'iwccii \ariouh comiiuinitips of India and Pakistan, and 
India needed him most at tliis critical period of her 
history. He was the greatest sage of his time, who com¬ 
bined the spiritual balance of the East and the dynamiif 
energy of the West. 

■’In him India and humanity have lost their noblest 
teacher, who even in Ids old age and in weak health car¬ 
ried (Ml with energy and convielion his peace mission with 
unrivalled couiage. Indian Muslims especially had in him 
a true friend and their loss is very heavy indeed. 

“The cowardly act of the misguided youth who shot 
him dead will he unreservedly condemned by all irres¬ 
pective of caste, creed or iiiulionality. He is guilty of the 
greatest disservice to humanity.” 

Nehru*s Tribute to Gandhiji in Dominion 
Parliament 

On February 2, the Dominion Parliament paid homage 
to Mahatma Gandhi in an atmosphere of profound grief. 
'I'here was nothing of the familiar look about the Chamber, 
no laughter, no exchanges of pleasantries, not even cheers 
or cries of approval when speaker after speaker rose to 
heights of eloquence in voices surcharged with emotion. 

While the House was paying its homage, demonsira- 
tors outside the Chamber were shouting slogans condemn¬ 
ing communal organizations. 

Pandit Nehru, declaring that they must try to be 
worthy ofvheir teacher, said that it was the first duty of 
the Government to root out violence. **So far as this 
Gr-vemment is concerned, I trust they will spare no eflort 
to do that because if we do not do that, if we, in our 
weakneas or for any other reaacm that we may consider 


adequate, do not take effective means to stop this violence 
and this spreading of hatred by word of mouth or writing 
or act, then, indeed, we are not worthy of being in thW 
Government, we ore certainly not vrtxrthy of being his 
followers and we are not worthy of even saying words of 
tpraise for tliis great soul who has departed. 

“In ages to come, centuries and, might be, millennia 
after us. peoiple would think of this generation when this 
man of God trod the earth and would think of us who, 
however, small also tread the holy ground where his foot 
had been. Let us be worthy of liim.” 

Pandit Nehru added that this tragedy was not merely 
the isolated act of a mad man. ‘‘it has come out of a certain 
atmosphere of violence and hatred that has prevailed in 
this country for many mcniths and years, more especially 
the past lew months. That atmosphere envelops us and 
surrounds us and if we ore to serve the cause he put 
iiefore us, wc have to face this atmosphere, combat it, 
struggle against it, root out the evil of hatred and 
violence.” 

The Prime Minister said : “It is customary in thia 
House to pay some tribute to the eminent departed, to say 
some words of praise and condnltincc. T am not quite sure 
in my own mind if it is exactly fitting for me or any 
others in this House In say much on this occasion. 

"For I have a sense of utter shame, both as an 
individual and us the Head of the Goveniment of India, 
tlialt we should have failed to iwolect the greatest treasure 
that we possessed. It is our failure, as it has been our 
failure in the pu«t many months, to give protection to 
many an innoecni man, woman and child. It may he that 
the burden and the task were too great for us or for any 
Government. Nevertheless, it is failure. 

"■The fact that tliis miglilv person wlioni we honoured 
and loved bejond inea.sure lia.s goiie because we could not 
give him adequate protection is shame for all of us. It is 
shame iici me as an Indian that an Indian should have 
raistxi his baud against him, it is sliunie to me as a Hindu 
that a Hindu should have done this deed, and dona it to 
the greatest Indian of the day and the greatest Hindu*of 
the age. 

“We praise people in well-chosen words and we have 
some kind of a measure fur greatness. How shall we praise 
him and hsKW bhidl wc measure hyn, because he was not 
of the common ^ay that all of us are made of. He came, 
li\cd a fairly long span of life, and has passed away. No 
words of praise of ours in the House are needed, for he 
has had greater praise in his life than any living man in 
histciry, and during these two w three days since his death, 
he has had the homage of the world. What can we add to 
that '! 

“How can we praise him, we who have been the 
children of his, and perhaps more intimately children of 
his than the children of his hbdy, for we have all been in 
some greater or .smaller measure tlie children of his spirit., 

“The glory has depaite.d and tho sun that warmed and 
brightened our lives has set and v^e sldver in the cedd and 
dark. Yet he would not have us feel this way. After all, 
the glory that we saw all these years, that maty witli the 
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divine fire, changed us also, and such as we are, we have 
been moulded by him during ihc-e years and out of tliat 
divine fire many of us also took a small spark which 
strengthened us, made us work to some extent on the 
lines that he fashioned. And so, if we praise him, our words 
seem rather small, and if wc praise him, to some extent 
we praise ourselves. 

“•Great men and eminent men Imve. monuments in 
bronze and marble set up for them, but this man of divine 
fire managed in his lifetime to become enmeshed with 
millions and inillioins of hearts so that all of us became 
somewhat of the stuff that he was made of, though in 
infinitely lesser degree. lie spread out oicr India not in 
palaces otfly or in selected places or in assemblies but in 
every hamlet and hut c f the lowly and those who suffered. 

“In a large measure, he made this country during 
these last 3() years an<l more, and attained to heights of 
sacrifice wliich iu thui pariieular doinuin have never been 
eciuallctl elsewhere. He succeeded in that. Yet ultimately, 
things liappened wliicli no doubt, made him suffer tremen¬ 
dously. 

“Though his lender faee never lost its smile and he 
never spoke o harsh word to anyime, yet he must have 
suffered f<ir the failings of this generation whom he had 
trained, suffered he<-iiuse we went away from the path that 
he had shown us and, iiltinmlely. the hand of a rhild of 
his—for he after all is as imieii a child of his as any other 
Indian—struck him down. 

“Long ages afterwards history will judge of this 
period wc have passr-d tlirough. ft will judge of liio suc- 
r-csses and the failiir<-s. Wr- are loo near it to he proper 
judges and lo iiiidersiaud what lias happened and what has 
'not huiipened. All wc know is that there was a glory and 
it is no more. All wc know is that for the moment there 
is darkness, not so dark certainly because when wc look 
into our hearts we still find the living flame which he 
lighted, and if this living ilainc exists there will not be 
dailviiess in ihis laud and we shall be alile with our effort, 
retnemhering him and Itdlow'ing his path, to illumine this 
laud again, small us we are hut still with the fire tlfct he 
(kindled into us. 

“He was peiliaps the grcalfsl symbol of the India of 
the past, and mav I sav of the India of the future that we 
could have had. We stand on ibis perilous edge, of the 
presnni. between that past and the future to be, and we 
faee all manner id iterils. and the greatest peril is some¬ 
times the look of faith which comes lo us, the sense of 
frusiraliim that comes to u-. the sinking of the heart and 
of the s]iirit that come- to us when we see ideals becoming 
unreal ami we ‘ei- the gnat things that wc talked about 
somehow becoming empty words, and life taking a different 
course. 

“Yet 1 do believe that perhaps this period will pass 
soon eiUfUgh. Great a- this* man of God was in his life, 
he had been greater in his death and I have not the 
shadow of dniihi tliat hy his deutli he has served the great 
cause as he served it throughout his life. 

“We shall always mourn him because we are human 
and cannot forget our beloved master, but I know that he 


would not like us to mourn him. No tears came to Ills eyes 
when his dearest and closest went away, only a firm re¬ 
solve to persevere, lo serve the great cause that he had 
chosen. So, he would chide us if we merely mourned. 

“That is a poor way of paying homage to him. The 
only way is to express our determination to pledge our- 
selve.s anew, to dedicate ourselves lo the great tasks which 
he undertook and he accomplished lo such a large extent. 
So we have to work, we liave lo labour, wc have to sacri¬ 
fice and thus, li> some extent at least prove wortry followers 
of his.” 

Congress Party Meeting 

The Prime Minister, Pandit Nehru, and Sardat Patel 
are understood to have exploded rumours that there were 
differeneos between them and paienialised the authors of 
this whispering campaign as “dishonoiirahle." 

There was keen interest and eonsiderablc speculation 
on the outcot^ of a party meeting held tliis evening. 
'Fhere was a'lre.cord attendance of members at the meeting, 
■^hich took place immediately after the adjournment of 
the Assembly. Some expected staripng developments to 
follow the meeting, uhich. however, terminated with o 
unanimous expres.sion of coufidenee in the Government. 

All members agreed that Sardar Patel made one of the 
most mctiiuiahle speeches they had heal'd. He spoke hardly 
40 minutes and. when he came lo Mahatma Gandhi’s fast 
and siihsitqucnt events, he hioke down and then left the 
meeting abruptly. 

• The parly was meeting for tiie first lime since 
IVfahatma (Jandhi's death. There was no specific agenda and 
presumably the meeting was convened lo discuss the overall 
situation arising out of llie, assassination of Mahattba 
Gandhi. The meeting ended, it is aiilhorilatively learnt, 
with an expression of complete confidence in the Govern¬ 
ment. 

At the outset, the Prime Minister is reported to have 
reviewed briefly the evenits culminating in the Mahatma’s 
death. Rmphusising the complete unanimity of the Govern- 
nienl, especially heiwccii him.scll and Sardar Patel on all 
major questions of policy, Pandit Nehru characterized as 
‘‘dishonourable” the rumours spread and the speculations 
encuuragei] even hy some responsible -Cougressmen that 
there were differences between them. Although admittedly 
there was a temperamental difTerenee in approach lo a 
few problems, the points of agreements were so many that 
the ethers became insigiiificanl. He expressed his disgust 
that some people should have seized the opportunity to 
exploit tlie death of Mahatma Gandhi for narrow party 
ends. 

Sardar Patel, who, it is understood, was pressed by the 
party to apeak, explained the edtuation for nearly three* 
quarters of an hour. Declaring that be was one with the 
Prime Minister on all national issues, he pointed out that 
he and Pandit Nehru for over a quarter of aecentury sat 
at the feet of their Master and struggled together for the 
freedom of India. So far they had no pronounced 
differences, and it was unthinkable that today, after the 
Mahatma was no more, they would qua^el. The ,*jM>cielists 
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Lad said he had failed to protect the Mahatma. He denied 
the charges by giving details of the numerous security 
arrangements taken to protect Mahatma Gandhi as far 
as human foresight could provide. 

Before the bomb incident, Birla House was entirely 
ringed by armed guards. After the bomb inei<leni, there 
was a police officer in almost every room. He knew 
Mahatma Gandhi did not like it, and he had several argu¬ 
ments with him. Finally, the Mahatma gave way, but 
sternly insisted that under no circumstances woald he 
permit the search of people who would come to attend the 
piayer meetings. He had almost a premonition, for he 
(Mahatma Gandhi) had said tliat, if anybody wanted to 
, assassinate him, he could do so at the prayer meeting. 
God's will be doine. So there was no question of the police 
Bcarching anyone coming to join the prayer meeting 
congregaiion. 

Nevertheless, there were 30 plain clothes police officers 
who mingled in the prayer gathering, which was about 500 
on the day of his assassination. The assasSin was said to 
have knell down before Mahatma Gandhi and as he rose 
whipped out a pistol and fired before anyone could appre- 
liend him. Tliis was a calamitou.s misfortune which could 
not he guarded against. A further noniplicating factor was 
thal nearly 80 per cent of the Intelligence Staff con.sisted 
of Muslims, who had left for Pakistan, and the Central 
flovcinmcnt had to go abegging for staff from the various 
piDvinces. 

They shoultl not give way to hy.«tprical agitation and 
siippri'ss the Hindu Mahasabha in its entirety, thus laying 
the Congress open to llie charge of wiping out all opposi¬ 
tion. While they (the Government of the ilay as sniiporlcd 
Sy the party) must act firmly, they must also act with, fair¬ 
ness and justice. • 

Referring to certain iMrung criticisms made against the 
Home Ministry in particular by the Socialist Party leader, 
.“sardar Patel Is reported to have emphasised that the 
Socialist Party as such were offered scats in the Congress 
Working Committee. They refused to co-operate. They were 
then offered seats in the Central Government. They refused. 
He then made the offer to hand over one entire province 
to them so tliat tliey could carry on their experiments 
wiiliomt let or hindrance. They refused. And today they 
exploited the greatest misfortune and calamity of the nation 
for parly ends and the Sardar wondered if there could be 
any more place for them in ‘Congress organizations as 
such. 

They ridiculed the Services, despised the police and 
the entire administrative machinery and yet they wanted 
to come in and rule the country. How and with what they 
were going to rule he could not imagine. 

Points made by otlicr speakers at the party meeting 
-^ere : that at least after this great tragedy the present 
members of the Government should become security 
consciouaa and that Sardar Patel should not go on early 
morning walks giving interviews to some 200 people on an 
average a day in an open park ; thal Pandit Nehru should 
be careful; they must find oat how the RSS or,‘ for that 
niatte^ any oihlr body which was nowhere in the political 


picture of India when (he Congress contested the la-st uud 
recent elections had now become a menace and wliotlicr 
ihe whole tragedy was not due to the policy of ■‘appease¬ 
ment" which the Congress had followed vis-a-vis the Mus. 
liin League. 

j Finally, the meeting is reported to have unanimously 
endorsed the banning of tlie RSS in the present circum¬ 
stances and expresst'd its unqualified confidence in the 
(government in the present crisis. 

Pandit Nehru s Allahabad Speech 

After the immersion ceremony was over (February 121, 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru addressed a meeting. The vast 
concourse of peoiilc heard him with rapt attention. Pandit 
Nehru spoke with warmth and feeling which is seldom 
associated with him. 

He made a fervent appeal to the people to carry out 
the last wishes of (Jandhiji ami wipe out the poison of 
communal Imtn-d which was sweeping India and which 
was the real caii'-e of (iandhiji’s death. 

Pandit Nehru stressed that the way adopted by some 
people incluiling some high-placed persons, to oust the 
present Government from office was wrong. Sue.h racthods 
were adopted only by scheming persons who lack support 
of the masr-es of people. It is not by killings of this sort 
that Government can bo changed. People must follow 
met hods of reasoning with their Leaders and Ministers. 

Pandit Nehru said : '"Today has ended the last journey 
of the Father of the Nation. For tlie last fifty years 
Mahatma Candid had travelled all over the country, «ci,ing 
the people of Tmlid in a selfless manner and preaching his 
gospel of Triuh and Non-violence. Tliat great man will walk 
no more among us. lint his message will always live with 
us,” 

Goutinning Pandit Nehru said that with tlie immersion 
of Mahalma (i.-.mllii's aslies their relation with him had 
not come to an end hut on the contrary a stronger link in 
the relntion.ship had lieen foigcd. 

“It was our fortune that we lived in the samo»age ’as 
Mahatma Gandhi and we saw liim in fle.sli and blood. The 
next generation will not have seen him but that, too, will 
derive the same strength from his as we did, because the 
impact of bis personality will last for all limes to come. 

“Before his death we could, always go to him and 
benefit from hisiadvice. Wc shall not be able to do so nw. 
We could not look up to him and ask him to share our 
burdens and difficulties. We have to face things now wilh- 
oiut his help. But what he taught us will always be llierc 
to inspire and guide ns.” 

Pandit Nehru said thal as Gundliiji led this country 
towards her freedom, he also preached against violence 
and conununaiism. But soon after he had 'fton them their 
freedom, they stood divided among themselves and a wave 
of violence'Was sweeping tJfe conniry. Freeing a down¬ 
trodden people, and the way he did it, was a remarkable 
achievement unparalleled in the history of the worhl, tut 
the free India today stood hAu^iated abroad and bruised 
in her own soul. 
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Of late, Pandit Nehru continued, poison had spread in 
the country and communolism had the upper hand. Certain 
sections among the people were getting more and more 
inclined towards violence and violence had ultimately 
claimed their “most beloved Bapu” as a victim. 

This violence, if not checked, would bring about the 
destruction of their freedom, and they must return from 
the banks of the Canges with a firm resolve to put an end 
to it. A large number of young men of India had gone 
in the path of violence and they must now be made to 
see their folly and retrace their steps. 

The very idea of using lorce against jHilitical oppo^ 
nents is distasteful to us and dangerous for our future. 
We have decided to have in (fur country a diim'HTatic form 
of Government. Every citi/en here has the right to express 
his views without imperilling the peace and only that 
Goveriiincni will function lierc wliich enjoys the confidence 
of the majority of tlic people. 'I’hose who do not like this 
form of fiovcrnment and want to seize power by violent 
metlmds have no place in the free “India." declared the 
Prime, Minister. 

Ilow did the poison of cnnimunal Iiatred and violence 
apread in the country, asked Pandit Nehru. It had spread, 
lie said, Ivi-ause some people holding responsible places 
in public life hud misled the younger gdieration and ex¬ 
ploited innocent people to aehieve their own selfish ends. 
“Maylx*, in the past (wr hands have lieeii too weak to 
<deal effectively with it, but, after parting with the bast 
remains of our father on the banks of this sacred river 
today w’lio is among ns, who will not pledge, himself to 
put an end to violence and einnmunalism 

‘•Todav we shall return to our homes with sad and 
lieavT hearts. But mingled with our sorrow is also a feeling 
of ivride at having had a great leailer liki- Mahatma Gandhi 
to direct our freedom movement, lie taught us a novel way 
of fighting our battles, and our buttles became non-violent 
and peiicefiil.” 

“In platitude for what he has done for us we owe 
liim a duty. It is our duty today to eomplclc the work 
started by him and establish an India of his ideal. In 
India we must give equal rigliis to all persons irrespective 
of tlieir religion-, and we liave also to extend to the res| 
of the world that lesson of the. equality of all men. If we 
fail to do all that then it will only mean that the people 
of India did not de.seivp so great a lemler.” 

For the lust forty years. Pandit Nelrii added, the 
people had been shouting ^(Tundliiji ki ,}ai'. Gandhiji never 
wanted his personal ‘.fai’ In re.alitv India's vielory was his 
victory. He fonndeil India's inde)ienilenee on the sure and 
sound footings of Trutli and Non-violence and they must 
ail endeavour to make that an evi'i'-lasiing moiiunient of his 
‘Jai, Pandit Nehru concluded. 

MoimtbaUcris Broadcast 

New Delhi, Feb. 12; Ilic Govemoi-Gv.tieral, Lord 
Moiinthatten, broadcasting tonight said : ‘The best tribute 
that we I'.an pay to Gaitdhfji s inem'Tv' is to turn onr 
hemts. ami mir minds av<!*.iiir liand.-," to Imildiug a 
secular, democratic Slate in which “all can lead useful 


creative lives and in which a genuinely progressive’ society 
can be developed based on social and economic justice.” 

Lord Mounlhattcn said: “The death of Mahatma 
Gandhi came with the shock of a personal Iiereaveraenl 
to millions of pe.ople in every part of the civilised world. 
Not only thoBC who worked with him throughout his life, 
or who, like myself, had known him for a comparatively 
short time, but people who never met him, who never saw 
him or even read one word of liis published works, felt 
us if they hud lost a friend. 

^‘Dcar friend: that is how he would begin his letters 
to me and how 1 used to reply, because it was so obvi¬ 
ously the right way to address him. And that is how I, 
and my family, will always think of him. 

‘T met Gandhiji for the first time in March of last 
year; for my first act on arriving in India was to write 
to him .and .suggest that we shoiiid meet at the earliest 
j'Hi.ssible moment- and at otir first meeting, we decided 
that the. la'st way we could help one another to deal 
with the tr<y<5ndoiis problems ahead, was to maintain 
constant personal contact. Tlie last time he came to 
see me was a month ago, a few ininiites after the prayer 
meeting at which he had aunoiineerl that he would fast 
unto death unless communal harmony was restored. The 
last time I saw him in life was wlicn my wife and I 
went to vi-iit him on the fourth day of the fast. During 
the ten mouths we had known one another, oni meetings 
had never been formal interviews; (hey were talks 
between two friends and we had been able to establish 
a degree of confidence and uiulei standing which will 
remain a treasured memory. 

.‘’■Gandhiji. the man of Peace, the apostle of Ahiimsa. 
died by violence, as a uiaityr in the struggle ugaiiiui 
fanaticism—that deadly disea-e that has threatened lO 
jeopardise India's new-found frciidom. He saw that this 
cancer must lie rooted out hcloie India could emliark on. 
tile great task of nalion-huililiiig which lies ahead. 

“Our great Ptime Minister, Pandit Nehru, ha- set us 
the high aim of a secular ilemoeralic Slate in which all 
can lead useful, creative lives and in which a genuinely 
progressive soiietv can he ileveloped, based on social and 
eeunomic justice; and the he.st tribute that we can pay 
to Gandliiji’s memory is to turn our hearts, and our minds, 
and our hands, to building such a society upon the 
foundations of freeilom that he so firmly laid during his 
lifetime. Gandhiji will ‘have rtfndered his last and 
greatest service of all to the people he loved so well, if 
the tragic manner of his death has shocked and spurred 
us into sinking all differences and joining in a sustained, 
united effort—^beginning here and now. Only in this way 
can his ideal be realised, and India enter into her full 
inheritance.” 

Pandit Nehru*s Broadcast on Fehruarv 14 

The Prime Minister said:— * 

■‘Two weeks have passed since India and the world 
learnt of that tragedy, which will shame India for ages 
to come—two weeks of sorrow and searching of heart, 
and strong and dormant emotions rising tn a flood, and 
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f tears from millions of eyes. Would that those tears 
rashed away our weakness and littleness and made us a 
ittle worthy of the master for whom we sorrowed. Two 
(reeks of homage and tribute from every corner of the 
:lobo, from kings and potentates and those in high autho- 
ity, to the common man everywheie wl>o instinctively 
ooked to him as a friend, a comrade and a champion. 

Tlie flood of emotion will lone down gradually as all 
lucU emotions do, though none of us can ever be the 
ame as we were before, for he has entered in the very 
exiiire of our lives and minds. 

People talk of memorials to him in statues of bron/e 
ir marble or pillars and thus they mock him and belie 
lis message. What tribute shall we pay to him that he 
Aould have appreciated? lie lias shown iis the way to 
ive and the way to die’ and if we liave n< t understood 
,hal lesson, it would he better that we raised no memorial 
o him. for the only fit memorial is to follow reverently 
n the path he showed us and to do our duty in life and 
n deatli. 

He was a Hindu and an Indian, th^^reatesl in 
many generations, and he was proud of being a Hindu 
and an Indian. To him India was dear because she had 
represented throughout the ages certain immutable truths. 
But though he was intensely religious and came to he 
railed the Father of the Nation which he had liberated, 
yel no narrow religious or national bonds confined his 
ipirit. And so he became the great injifcrnationalist 
believing in the essential unity of man, the underlying 
unity of all religions and the needs of humanity and 
more specially devoting himself to the service of tlic^ 
poor—the distressed and the oppressed millions every¬ 
where. 

* llis death brought more tributes than had been paid 
at the passing away of any other human being in history! 
Perhaps what would have pleased him best was the 
spontaneous tribtites that came from the people of Pakis¬ 
tan. Oil the morrow of the tragedy, all of ns forgot for 
n while the bitterness that had crept in, the estrangement 
and conflict of these past months, and Candbiji stood out 
as the beloved champion and leader of the people of 
India, as it was before partition cut up this living nation. 

He was the great unifier in India, who taught us not 
only a bare tolerance of others but of a willing accept¬ 
ance of them us our friends and comrades in common 
uinderlakings. He taught us to rise above our little selves 
and prejudices and see the gooJi in others. His last few 
months and his very death symlmlise to us this message 
of large-hearted tolerance and unity. A little before he 
died we pledged ourselves to this before him. We must 
keep that pledge and remember that Ind'a is a common 
home to all those who live here, to whatever religion 
they may belong. They are equal sharers in otir great 
inheritance and they have equal rights and obligations. 
Ours is a composite nation, as all great nations must 
necessarily* be. Any narrowness in outlook, any attempt 
to confine the bounds of this great nation, will be a 
betrayal of his final lesson to us and will surely lead to 
disaster and to the loss of that freedom for which he 


laboured and which he gained for us in large measure. 
Equally important is the service of the common man in 
India who has suffered so miicii in the past. His c.laim.s 
must lie paramount and everylliing that come.s in the yiaf 
of his bellernient must have second place. Not merely 
from moral and humanitarian grounds hut also from the 
ppint of view of political c-ommonsense, it has become 
essential to raise the standards of the common man and 
to give him full oppurtiinily of progress. A social struc¬ 
ture which denies him this opportunity stands self- 
cundernned and must he changed. 

Gandhiji has gone lliougli Ins flaming spirit envelops 
us. The liurtien is upon ns now and the immediate need 
is that we should endeavour to the utmost of our ahiliiy 
to discharge that burden. \Ve have to hold together and 
figlil that terrible poison of coininiitialisin tlial lias killed 
tlie greatest man of our age. We niiist root this out not 
in any spirit of iUwill to misguided individuals hut :n 
militant opposition to tlic evil itself wherever it may he. 
TIint evil has not ended by the killing of Gandhiji. ft 
was an even more shameful thing for some people to 
celebrate this killing in various ways. Tliose who did so 
or feel that way have forfeited tlieir rights to lie culled 
Indians. 

1 have said that we must all liold togetlicr in this 
hour of crisis for our nation and must avoid public con- 
Iroversy as far us possible and lay stress on the points 
of agreement on cs.scntial matters. 1 would make a special 
appeal to the Press to help this urgent task and to avoid 
)>ersonul or other criticisms which encourage fissiparous 
tendencies in the country. T would apjreal more specially 
to the uiilliuns of my colleagues and comrades in the 
Congress who have followed, haltingly enough often, tlie 
leadership of Mahatma Gandhi. 

It has distressed me beyond measure to read ia 
newspapers and otherwise learn of whispering about vital 
diflerences between Saniur Patel and myself. Of course, 
there have been for many years past diflerences between 
usfc temperamental or otlicr, in legurd to many problems. 
But ludlu at least should know that these diflc|euc',s 
liave Iieen oversliudowcd by fundamental agrecment.s about 
tlic most impwrlant as|jei:ts of our public life and that 
we have co-operaicd together (or a quarter of a century 
or more in gmal undertakings. We have been sharers in 
j)oy and sorrow alike. Is it likely that at .this crisi.-, in 
our national destiny cither of us Should be petty-minded 
and think of anything but the national good? May I 
pay my tribute or respect and admiration to Sardar Patel 
not only for hLs life-long service to the nation hut also 
lor the great work he has done since he and I have 
fimetioned together in tlie Government of India. He has 
been a brave captain of out people in war and peace, 
stout-hearted when others might waver, and a great 
organiser. It has been my privilege to have been asso¬ 
ciated with him for these iqgny years and my affection 
for him and appreciation of his great qualities have 
grown with the passing of time. 

Recently certain reports ali^ui wiiul I said at a private 
meeting appeared in the public* press which were im- 
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anthori"(‘d and which 1 p<I people to believe that I had 
used strong language to criticise my old friend and col¬ 
league, Jayprakasli Narayan. These reports were incorrect. 

I should like In say that 1 have deeply regretted some 
of the p<ilicies pursued by the Soeiolist Parly in India 
and 1 think that they have been led by the stress of 
events or emotion into wrong action and wrong state- 
utent. But 1 have never had any doubt about the ability 
and integrity of Jayprakash Narayan whom I valued as 
a friend and 1 am sure that a time will come when he 
will play a very impf/rtant part in shaping India’s destiny. 
Unfortunately the Socialist Party has adopted rather 
negative policies for a long time and has often ignored 
wider considerations which must he given priority. 

] ple&d therefore for tolerance and co-operation in 
our public life and a joining together of all the forces 
which want to make India a great and progressive nation. 

I plead for an all;OUt effort against the poison of com- 
munalism and narrow provincialism. 1 plead for a 
ce.ssaiion of industrial conflict and a joint endeavour of 
all concerned to build up India. In these great tasks I 
pledge myself and I earnestly trust that it may be given 
to us of this generation to realise somewhat the dreams 
that Gandhiji had. Thus will we honour his memory and 
erect n worthy memorial for him.” 

Kashmir Question at th^t U. IS. Securiiy 
Council 

The Kashmii Question at the U. N. Security Council 
lih stall at liic dcljiifi' siattc which lias not yci been con- 
eluded. A scries of Round Table- Talks between India 
and Pakistan have Iteen lidd but were of no avail due to * 
tlie usual intraii'-igcnce of Pakistan to admit truth. 
Rather efforts have been made to evade the real issue 
under diseussion liy trying to convert the Kashmir Ques¬ 
tion into one of Indo-Pakistan Relation. It is needless 
to say that this alteration is of much benefit to Pakistan 
and they arc trying for it. The text of Indian proposal 
on Kashmir is as follows; 

I'irhl objec'livn to lie acliieved is the stoppage of 
. fighting and termination of military operations in Jam¬ 
mu ami Kadimir State. 

For ihi.s purpo.se the Government of Pakistan should 
use all efforts to .slop the fighting in Jammu and Kash¬ 
mir by persuading tribc.snu-u and others aiow in the 
Stale territory whd have invaded Kashmir to withdraw 
from that territory; they sliould furthfir prevent the pas¬ 
sage through Pakistan territory of such invaders to 
Jammu and Kashmir Slate, deny the ii«e of such ter¬ 
ritory for operolious against the State and also refuse 
supplies and other materials, direct and indirect to 
such invaders. 

2. After the fighting has ceaseil and there ore no 
raiders from outside left in the State and there is no 
further need to continue military operations in the 
State, the next objee-livc would lie the restoration of 
peace and normal conditions. For this purpose: 

(a) All citizens of the State who have left it on 
acconat of the recent disturbances will be invited and 


he free to return to their' homes and to exercise all 
their rights us citizens. 

(6) There shall be no victimi-sation. 

(r) All political prisoners in tlie State idiall be 
released, and 

(d) No restrictions shall he imposed on legiti¬ 
mate political activity. 

It is anticipated that a period of about six months 
after the termination of military operations will be 
required for the restoration of normal conditions and 
for infusing full comfiilence, into the minds of citizens 
who liave migrated from the Slate to persuade them¬ 
selves to return to their homes with a sense of security. 

It is further recognised that due, among other 
things, to the. present upheaval in Kashmir, the re-, 
sources of Jamniu and Kashmir State are not at pre¬ 
sent adeeiuote to nuivntainiiig law and order. 

The efficient maintenance of law and ore.dr in the 
State during the interval between the termination of 
military operations and the tubing of the plebiscite 
is csscn|Mn if the plebiscite is to he free and unfettered. 

So Jong as the Stole remains acceded to India, 
the Government of India arc ie.sponsiblc for its defence. 
Although after the cessation of liostilities, the strength 
of Indian troojis in the State will lie progressively ro- 
dXiced, it will he necessary to maintain Indian troops 
of adequate strength to ensure not only protoeiion 
against iiossihle (mure attaiks from outside, but aUo 
for giving support to the civil Power when required 
in the iirescrvnlion of law and order. 

3. The Emergeiiey Administration under the liead- 
shiji of .Sheikh Abdiilliih will immediately he converted 
Ivy the Maharajali into a Council of Ministers in which 
Sheikh Abdullah will be Prime Minister and his col¬ 
leagues will be appointed by the Maharajah on his 
advice. 

4. A (Jommis.sion already decided on should go 
over to India at once for the purpose of watching and 
ensuring by advice and mediation that the measures 
agreed on as necessary ,for the stoppage of fighting 
and the tennination of military operations are imple¬ 
mented effectively and without loss of time, and of 
reporting to the Security Council its conclusions. 

5. The principje is recognised that the new con¬ 
stitution to be framed for the State and deitennina- 
tfion of the question of accession are matters entirely 
for the free decision‘of its people. 

It is hoped that the Maharajah of Kashmir and 
his Government would undertake to ensure this by ■ 
taking the foUowing steps: 

(а) The Interim Government should r-ome as soon 
as the restoration of normal conditions has been com¬ 
pleted, take stteps for convoking a National Assembly 
based upon adult suffrage and haring due regard to 
the principle that the number of representatives from 
each voting area should as far as possible be propor¬ 
tionate to the population. 

(б) A National Government based upon the Na¬ 
tional Assembly shmild then be constituted. 
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Cc) The National Govcamtncnt will then proceed 
to have a plebiacite token on the questtion o>f accession. 
The ipdehiscite will be taken under the advice and ob- 
nervation of persons appointed by the United Nations. 

(d) The National Assembly will then proceed to 
frame a new constitution for llie State based on the 
principle of full responsible Government. 

The following is the text of the Pakistan resolution : 

“Whereas India and Pakistan recognised that the 
question whether the State of Jammu and Kashmir 
shall acceile to Pakistan or to India must be decided 
through the democratic method of a plebiscite to be 
held under international authority, control and rcs" 
ponsibility, in order to ensure complete impartiality 
whereas the parties being both members of the United 
Nations agree that such a plebiscite should be organ¬ 
ised, held and supervised u/nder the authority and res¬ 
ponsibility of the Security Council. 

Tlie Security Council takes note with satisfaction 
of this agreement, and being of the view that the estab¬ 
lishment of certain conditions is essentia^for the hold¬ 
ing of such a iplebisriic, resolves to direct the Com¬ 
mission to set up under its resolution of January 20, 
1948, as follows; 

The Commission shall arrange for (a) the establish¬ 
ment of an impartial interim administration in the 
State of Jammu an<l Kashmir, (h) the withdrawal 
from the territories of the State of Jammu and Ka^i 
rair of the armed forces of the Indian Union and the 
tribesmen, also all tresspassers whetlier belonging to 
Pakistan or the Indian Union. a 

(c) The return of all residents of the Jammu and 
Kashmir .Stale who have left or have been coniipelled 
•' to leave the State as a result of the tragic events since 
August 15, 1947, (d) the holding of a plebiscite fo 
ascertain the free, fair and unfettered will of the peo- 
jile of the State as to whether the State shall accede 
to Pakistan or India. 

Calls upon the parties concerned to give, ftdl co¬ 
operation and assistance to the 0>mmission in carrying 
out these and such other directions as may be given 
to it by the Security Council.” 

The firtk attempt at an evasion of the real iffllie was 
<lctected when, during the Round Table talks, the follow- 
ing draft resolution was put up by M. Ijingenhove, Presi¬ 
dent of the Security Council: 

Whereas India and Pakistan recognise that tlie 
future of the State of Jammu and Kashmir must he 
decided through the democratic method ol a tu^oiscite 
or a referendum to be held under international aus- 
ipices, in order to ensure complete impartiality; where¬ 
as the parties being both members of tite United 
Nations agree that such a plebiscite or referendum 
should be organised, held and supervised under the 
authority of the Security Council, the Jlecurity Council 
takes Soto with satisfaction of this agreement which 
It will take the necessary measures t© carry out. 

In this connection, the commission of the Security 
Council, estaj^lished by the resolution of January 20, 


1918 .shall lake into consideration that among the duties 
iniumbcnt upon it are included those whicii would 
tend Uiwards prciimoting a cebsaiiom of acts of hostility 
and violence and which are of particularly urgent 
character. 

|. i*t pursuit of tills aim the commission sliall use 
every diligence to ensure that its mmlialory action be 
exercised without delay and that its proposals to the 
Security (.oiincil be submitted as soon as Possible. 

Sucli 'piro|>o.Sii1.s sliali include measures designed 
to ensure co-operation between the military forces of 
Imlia and of Pakistan with a view to attaining the 
objectives above-mentioned and to maintaining order 
and security in future. 

The Commission shall also report to the Security 
Council on the' resu]t.s of il.s mediatory action as to 
the fulfilment of such conditions as arc necessary to 
gauraiitoc the liberty of the plebiscite. 

Thus wlicre India had solicited the Security Council'a 
aid in efFcclLng withdrawal of the raiders, who were given 
pa.ssugc by Pakistan and were receiving iw-live warlike 
aids from that Dominion, she was confronted with the 
plcbiseitc question first with tlie inevitable corollary that, 
instead of the raiders, India would have to withdraw 
Iroolis from Kashmir which now fornw an integral part 
of India and the responsihiliiy of whose defence rests 
on Indian shoulders. 

So, when the debate opened and when the President 
suggested that the Seiuirity Council might coneenirale its 
attention first on the question of holding a plebiscite, 
Mr. N. (kipulaswami Ayyengar pointed out tliai the ur¬ 
gent matter was to slop hostilities. The quciJtion of a 
pJobisciie could be. taken up last. Sir. M. Zalarullali 
Klian. Pakistan's rcpre-oniaiive, supiMiried the President’s 
isuggesiion lhait a ploliisciie was the most urgent question 
to be di.scussed. Mr. Ayyengar intervened and again 
emphasised tJial it was tho end of fighting in Kashmir 
that should lie given precedence ovitt alt other queslinma 
in -the dispute. The suggestion of M. Langenliove,_ .sup¬ 
ported iiy PukisluJi, was dcifended by Mr. Noel-Bak*er, ,tlio 
Brilisli representative. It became clear even at the early 
stage of tlie debate that Pakistan was concentrating on tw© 
points, namely, the withdrawal of Indian tro<ip,s from 
Kashmir and the removal of Sheikh Abtlullah’.s Adminis¬ 
tration. The plebiscite re8olution*virtually concedes both 
of Ihesp unfair* dcmand.H of Pakistan which holds that 
only a ‘‘neutral” administration epn operate “an entirely 
free.” plebiveite. The India Government claims that it 
cannot consent to withdraw Indian troops until law and 
order has been restbred. The Indian delegation pointed 
out that as regards the Abdullah Administration it is u 
constitutionally recognised Covcrnancni for the State and 
any imposition of a so-e,allcd “neutral” government would 
bo an unprecedented action by the. United Nations in in- 
.terfering with the domestic* affair of India. Mr, Niel 
Buker’.s plea for an Interim Government in Kaslimir “free 
from smell of brindtonti” as nearly ‘‘imipartial" as India 
and Pakistan could make it To* arranging plebiscite in 
the State came as a surprise and was considered as ex- 
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treiucly diabolical by Indian and Lell-wing British cir¬ 
cles in l^ndon. In their Aiew, the British Delegation was 
prescrilting the sanie kind of Inlerini Oovemment in 
Kashmir as India had before, partition in the expectation 
ol aimilor results. 

Hyderabad 

ITte reign of terror let loose in Hyderabad continues 
yith its fury unabated. Swami Uainananda Tirlh, Presi¬ 
dent of the Stale Congress, has lieen taken into custody, 
^ir I.Aik Ali, Prime Minister and Nawab Moin Nawaz 
Jung, Minister of Finance and External Affairs, accom- 
pained by ji number of of&cials of the Hyderabad Covern- 
ment, reached New Delhi on January 30, for a talk on 
the Standstill Agreement. Mr, K. M, Miinshi, India’s 
Agent General in that State, also arrived with the State 
party in the roime plane. 

The stage is thus set for the opening of the vital 
talks iM'tween the Governor-General and officials of the 
Stales Ministry of the Government oif India on the one 
hand and the Hyderabad Govcrnincni on the other re¬ 
garding the recent conduct of Hyderabad in lespecl of 
the iinplfinenlation of the Slaiulslill Agreement. As a 
preliminary to these iliscussions. the Hyderabad Premier, 
Mir Laik Ali saw Sardai Paid iin mediately after his 
arrival. 

The india-Hydcraliad talks will, Hindustan Times 
reports, be dividetl into two parts. For the first day or 
two allciilion will mainly be concentrated on the differ- 
enr «5 between the two Governments on financial matters 
and the breaches of the Standstill Agreement which Hyder¬ 
abad is alleged to have coinmilied in this lespeci. These 
fall under three heads; 

tl) The so-called loan of Ks. 20 crores of Hydera¬ 
bad to Paki.-lan: 

(2) The banning of the Indian rupee in Hyderabad; 
and 

(31 The banning by Hyderabad o£ the export of all 
precK'u.s metals and jirecious stone-s. 

• The India Government's view is that all these three 
things ctmsiilute grave breaclies of the Standstill Agree¬ 
ment. 'While it is admitted that Hyderabad's ban on 
the export of precious metals and <pircciou^ stones is not 
a very serious mutter as India is never an importer of 
precious metals and precious .stones from Hyderabad, an 
extremely serious view of the eonduct of the Nizam’s 
Guveniuient on tbo first two subjects is taken in New 
Delhi. 

• 

Consolidation of Indian States 

Sardar Vallabhbluti Pai'-l, Deputy Prime Minister and 
Minister for States, addressing a press conference at New 
Dellii, on January 29, on the contaalidalion of Indian 
Stales, said that the movement for inergei. by which he 
meant either merger with the provinces to suit geogra¬ 
phical situations or amungss themselves, was progressing 
rapidly, such a move nor- had the support of both the 
Kulers and the Ruled. 

Sardar PateJV statement gives a graphic summary ol 


this liistoric achievement and is reproduced below in full 
as served by the A. P, I. 

As you arc all aware, on the lapse of Pavamountcy, 
every Indian Stale bccaipe u separate independent entity, 
and our first task of cotisulidaring about 500 Indian- 
States was on the basis of accession to the Indian Do¬ 
minion on three subjesets. Barring Hyderabad and Juna- 
gadh, all the States, which are contiguous to India, acceded 
to the Indian Dominion. Subsequently, Kashmir alsict 
came in. 

With the birth of independence in Indio, the urge for 
enjoyment of similar freedom naturally inspired tlic peo¬ 
ple of the States. Here the proce-ss of democratisalion «i 
administration had not made anything like the same pro¬ 
gress os was made in the adjoining provinces. The result 
was agitation on the part of the puoiple and occasional 
cjlashcs between the Rulers and the Ruled. 

Some Rulera, who were quick to read the writing on 
the wall, gavn responsible Gov eminent to their people, 
Cloichin being the most dlii-trious example. In Truvan- 
oore, there wa.s a short sinigi’ie', but there too the Ruler 
soon recognised the asjiiraliotis o-f Ids jicople and agreed 
to introduce a cJjislttulibn in w'liicli all power would ber 
transferred to the people and be would function as a 
cnslilutionul Ruler. 

Similarly, in Mysore, iheie wu- a struggle for a short 
time in which the popular will iriumplied eventually, and 
wo know that there has been a complete truii'-fer of power 
from the Ruler to lilt- yiwple.. 

• While these big Slates were temporarily able to deal 
with popular movements, the smaller Slates were not able 
even to maintain law and order with their limited re¬ 
sources and willi the p<;ople iti opposition to the adminis¬ 
tration. This was parlicularly evident in the Eastern. 
States, in one of which Statca. namely, Nilgiri, the situa¬ 
tion had so deteriorated as to result in the Ruler leaving 
the State. 

In another State in this area llie Ruler could net 
i*eturn to the capital and had to approach the Ministry 
ol State.6 to advise the local Praja Mandal to keep quiet 
as the Ministry was about to take up the question of con- 
solidglion of Slates. These Slates had formed a super¬ 
ficial union which could not last as. it was not based on 
linguistic, cultural and economic affinities. 

The law and .order situation in some of the States was 
{so bad as to cause apprehension to the adjoining adminis¬ 
trations of Orissa and the Central Provinces, You know 
the sequence of events thereafter. 1 wmit there in the 
middle of December, met the Orissa Rulers at Cuttack 
and the Chattisgarh Rulers at Nagpur, and it was decided 
that the best interests of the people as also of the Rulers 
lay in administrative integration of the States with ths 
adjoining provinces. 

As early as 1930 the Simon Commission recommended 
the integration of these States with the adjoining pro¬ 
vinces but nothing came out of the proposal. . 

The transfer of administration from the Rulers to 
the Provinces was smooth and peaceful and has been 
warmly welcomed by the people of thd States except ia 



Tint' or places where ugly incidents occurred. But T 
shall not refer to them as they were not of any conae- 
quonce. and rlo not affect the main theme, namely, that 
the niarper of the Stales was carried out willingly and 
has caused satisfaction all aiiound. 

The merger of Eastern Stales electrified the whole 
atmosphere. The people of the States found that here 
was a remedy for their difiSciiIties arising out of their 
limited resources and narrow outlook. 

The eight Deccan Slates, which formed the United 
Deccan. State by merging their sovereignties into the new 
Slate, a step which was then considered to be revolution¬ 
ary, felt that even in tlie new .State their life would be 
cramipcd and that they would not have the same ameni¬ 
ties and benefits as the people of the adjoining province 
of Bombay would have willi all the resonrees of Bombay. 

The people who had assembled lo frame a <leino- 
cratie constitution frtr their new State changed their minds 
and aisked for the merger of their States into Bombay. 
Tile Rulers, wbo bave always In-en known^ for their pro¬ 
gressive outlack. apprecialeil the weight ^l>d soundness 
of this view and agreed to abide by the dceisioii of ibe 
people. 

The Conslitiienl Assembly of the new State met only 
three days at'o, i.c.. on J:lnl1al^' 26. anil passed a rese]ii. 
lion by an ovcnvliolniing nuijorilv in favour of merger into 
Bombay Province. The merger will thus be given effect 
to within a few days. 

There are some (i'tlicr» in the Deecan which had not 
joined the Union but in these States also the movement 
tor merger hart become so strong that the Riders eoult^ 
not maintain law and order and have had to approach 
the Central Government to take over charge of law and 
ortlcr pending the merger of the Slates into the itroiiiicc 
>f Bombay. * 

These States are .Akkalknt and Jalh. The Ruler of 
lamkhiiidi merged the Slate into Bombay. There was thus 
10 trouble in his Slate and the people have weleomcd 
lu' deeision and the action of the Ruler. TliiOi all the 
'tales in the Deccan, exu’iepl Kolhapur will shortly take 
heir place in llio Provinee of Bombay lo the mutual 
idvantagc of both, anil to the particular advantage of the 
teople of these States. 

Next came the problem ef Kathiawar. Kathiawar is 
i vertible jigsaw puzzle of different jurisilictions. The 
states in Kathiawar comprise 1.3 salute Stales. 107 
iniited jurisdictional States and 329 non-juiisdietional 
Slates and talakas making up 449 units altogether. The 
irea involved is more than 22,000 square miles with a 
xvpnlaiion of hetwcen 314 and four million. 

The administration of the Stales is complicated by 
he fact dial many of. them have scattered islands of ter- 
itory all over the place. The salute States of Nawaiiagar, 
ndal and Junagadh, for instance, have respectively 9, 18 
ind 24 sciparate areas q£ territory. Added together, these 

units Avided the map of Kathiawar into about 860. 
ifferent areas. 

Because the jurisdiction changes every few miles, 
immunications are in a primitive condition. Internal 


trade is rendered difficult by the export and import duties 
and the octrois which iho various units levy, and this 
encourages extensive smuggling and blaok-markci opera- 
lions. 

The administration of justice and ilie maintenance of 
law and order under these circumstances are greaily handi. 
(Sipped. The economic development of the region, which 
has great potentialities is hatapercil by its political frag- 
mentallion. This stale of affairs is good neither to the 
.Stale nor to its people. 

Tlie late Political Department tried in its own. way to 
siolvc the problem, but its measures were necessarily half- 
heorfted and did not serve the purpose of uiiificaijon. Its 
solution \«as that some of these .smaller units should he 
attached to the bigger States. This scheme was Hied 
out, but at least it was never a good working arrangement. 
In any case, the lapse of paramountoy brought this to 
an end. 

Since I took charge of the .Stales Department, the 
unification of Kathiawrar has been one of the major tasks 
to which f have devoted myself. In the altered e.ircurn- 
sances the Rulers of the Kallda'war States have fully re¬ 
cognised the difficulties in coivlinuing the present system, 
and I am glad to announce that it lias now been jmssildc 
to work out a scheme and get the agreement of the .Stales 
■to it by which the whole of the Kathiawar region will 
lie integrated into a new State of Kathiawar s') a single 
bloc of territory. 

Sardar Patel llicn briefly descriljcd tlic main featuics 
of the new set up. He said: 'The new .Stale of Kathia¬ 
war is known as the United Stale of Kathiawar. There 
is a Presidium of Rulers eon.sisiing nf five menihcrs, each 
of whom shall bo the Ruler o| a covenanting Stale. 

One meuihcr is clcdled from amongst them.selvc.- by 
the Rulers of the covenanting non-salute St,ales. 'I'he oilier 
tWa monuhers aro elected by the members of the. Council 
of. Rulers eonsisiing of the Rulers of the sahile stales 
other than Nawanagar and Bhavuagar. 

The Council of Rulers elect one member of the Presi¬ 
dium lo Im the Pre.'idenl or the Raj Pramiikh and aJUolher 
tio ho the Vice-Pri'sideni of the Presidium. The first elec¬ 
tion has already taken place, and If. II. the Jam Sahib 
of Nawanagar, who played a notable jiart in bringing these 
negotiations lo a sui-e,o.s5fu1 conclusion, has been e.lected 
as the Raj Pramukh with II. II. die Maharaja of Bliav- 
nagar as the \'i^-e-Prcaideni. The term of office of the 
Raj PVamukli and the Vice-President is five vears. 

There will he a Council of Ministers to aid and advise 
the Raj Pramukh. 

We have provided for ilic formation of an ini.'’rim 
Ministry", as follows. There is already an clectCTal eol- 
;lege in Kathiawar which elects rc^respnlaiives to the 
Constiliienl Assemldy of India. Oui plan is that the same 
electoral college should meet not later than the 20lh 
Februat;y ami choose the leader of the Inieiim Ministry. 
It will be his task tio constitute this Ministry. 

The Covenant also makes provision for the summuii- 
ing of a Constituent Assembly.* The details will be work¬ 
ed out by the new Government-of the United State of 
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Kathiawar. It is our intention that when this Constituent 
Aasembly has been set up the Ministry should be re-' 
constituted so as to reflect the majority opinion in the 
Constituent Assembly. Thereafter it will lx* for the Consti¬ 
tuent Assemldy to frame a permanent constitution for the 
new Slate within the framework of this Covenant and of the 
Constitution of India. 

Tlie privy purse of the Rulers has been fixed, and 
the amount shown against each is contained in schedule 
1 to the Covenant. 

This t:ovenant, as you will have noticed, applies only 
to the salute States and non-salute States. There are in 
addition a number of talukas and thanas which arc ad¬ 
ministered bf the Covemineni of India through its Re¬ 
gional C<ammih,sioner in Kathiawar. We have prepared a 
separate Inslrunient for their signature which we hope 
to complete by the end of .lanuary. 

You must have observed that recently the Rulers of 
Bund<!lkhand met at Nowg<»np and adopted a re.solution 
for the creation of a llnite.d .Slates of Bunde.lkhand in 
which all the Biiiulelkliand .Stales and Rewa arc likely 
to participate. It wvjuld be a State fairly large, in area, 
but very sul«-lunlial in mineral, forest and natural re. 
Bourees. 

Mr. Mellon is hoping to go there on or alwui Fchruaiy 
8, 1948, to have further cliseiissions with the Rulers and 
the poiiple and to help them in hringing about a Slate 
based on complete ti'un.“fer of power and somewhat on 
the model of the .Stale of Kathiawar. 

A wilier region where the lliiler.s and the people aie 
thinking on similar lines is Oiitral India or Malwa. I 
have just j(“ceived information that the Rulers of this 
region are forming a unitary Stale on the line® of the 
.Stale of Kalliiaaar based again on full Responhibbi Cov- 
cinmeni, tlial i--, Executive being fully responsible to 
the Ecgi-lalure and Legislature being fully ropresenlative 
of the peojde of 'tile area. 

There is a similar move in Rajputanu where all the 
smaller .''tales and some of the bigger e-ne.s arc hoping 
to join luinds to form a Slate of Kajaslhan which will 
Imlp to preserve the traditien. culture and peciiHaritic» of 
the life of the Rajjiuts. 

1 wch-iuane all these movi-s as they solve the problems 
of I'on sol idol ion as well as Responsible Governine.n'i at 
one stroke and it is <k>artienlarly gratifying to note that 
these moves are nut imposition.- from aKne lml joint and 
willing proposals of the Rulers and the Ruled. 

There will still lx* a nuiuber of large .‘'tales iinaffecled 
by the movement for merger or union. In these btates 
there is a definite movement fl'T full Hesponsihle Goverti- 
menit. Ak 1 observoil liefore Cochin led the way and 
Trivvaneore soon followed suit and the Interim Govern, 
ment introdueed in ISly.sore has iK'iajme a model foi many 
States to follow such as Kaelimir and Gwalior. 1 have 
reason to believe that the leading Rulers of Rajputanu 
arc thinking on tlie same lines and will not lag behind 
the other Princes in trusting their i>eople and giving them 
full Responsible GovgrnmenI thus enabling them to 
■huulder the responsibilities vd their own Government. I 


expect similar constitutional changes to be introduced 
vlcry shortly in Bikaner and Jaipur. It is obvious that if 
any Stdte lags behind it will only do so to its own dis¬ 
advantage and to the disadvantage lof its people. 

Nobody could have visualised this transformation in 
the country six raontlis ago. Mr. Merton will tell you 
that a very senior officer of the Political Department told 
him just before the transfer of power that he was wasting 
his time over accession and standstill agreement and 
that not one State will accept the accessioni as pro))osed 
by the newly formed Ministry of Stales, Those officers are 
!.<>till alive and must be wondering how the changes, that 
have occurred since they left have really been brought 
about. 

While I give plenty of credit to the people for this 
bloodless revolution in nearly one-third of the country, I 
have nothing but praise for the manner in which the Rulers 
have co-ioiperaled with us, and with the people, in bring¬ 
ing aliotit this development. 

None ii^nore eoiihcious than myself that all this 
could not have lieen achieved hut for their willing co- 
cjperation and their intense patriotism which was latent 
Imt which has just hlos^umed forth in all its fullness 
with the acquisition of independence by the country. 

One State remains which i.s still causing us some 
anxiety. It is the Slate of Hyderabad. Its geographical 
situation, the cotnpcc-itiun of its {leople and its eultural 
and traditional tics with India are such that it cannot 
but lie an integral part of India lied to it by the same 
bonds which cliaracterise, the. re1ation^hip lietwcen India 
*and the acceding Slates. 

Aoce.ssion in, the case of Hyderabad is ineviiablc and 
will I hopr* come before long. .Similarly dernocrati/,atinn 
which will fharaclerise the whole cmiiilry cunnol he de¬ 
layed or wilhheld in Hyderabad. The jieople there must 
jf^’t their due, and I would only appeal to His Exulted 
Highness the Nizam to appreciate this situation and to 
do the right thing in time. 

Linguistic Provinces 

The question of the reconstiuilioii of the West Ben¬ 
gal Province, although an exlicmcly urgeni one, elill 
hangs fire. Both the B.P.G.C. and the We't Bengal 
Government seem to lie unconcerned .ahoiil this pressing 
problem and refuse to move.. Meanwhile, the Andhra 
agitation lias Ixuiie fruit and it is going to function as 
a separate province froth April next. Willioiii waiting 
for the verdict of the Gonsiiiiient Assembly on it, the 
new Andhra ijBVivitiec has been e.rcntcd bv means of an 
Oriler-in-Coune.il,' The demand for the creation of'a new 
Karnatak province has also gained sttrong momentum. A 
deputation on liehalf of ihe Karnatak Provincial Goin- 
gress Committee and the Kaniaiak members of the Consti¬ 
tuent Assembly and provincial Legislatures waited on a 
deputation on the Congress Working Comnuttee at it» 
last Delhi Session and urged the immediate Vt^mation of 
a new Karnatak iirnvince. Nothing similar has as yet been 
done by the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee and 
jthe Bengal memJiers of the Constituent Aseembly, Public 
demand is there in Bengal which finds' expresmo,]! in the 
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prces and on the pkiforni but bears no £ruit on aceoiiiit 
of the extreme sloth that has overtaken the self-appointed 
men at the top of Hhc Provincial Congress and the Govern¬ 
ment. The Karnatak members who wailed on that de¬ 
putation, elated, in a memorandum submitted to the Con. 
grrss Working Committee, fthat if the Committee failed 
to move immediately into the mailer, “We regn-l we 
.shall have no other alternative but to seek your jxjr- 
mtssion in terms of the resolution passed by the Karna¬ 
tak Provincial Congress Conuniltee on January 14 to 
resign from our seats in the Central and Provincial 
legislatures.” 

The memorandum added: *The gucstion of a sepa¬ 
rate province is important from the ipoint of view of day- 
to-day existence for the suppressed people of Karnatak. 
Freedom by itself aneans nothing if ilt cannot also show 
the much needed change and improvement in all that 
goes to make up Ute daily life of the masses of these 
areas. Already in the composite areas of Madras and 
Rombay the voices of their rc\l)re.seniaiivcs*,in the legisla¬ 
tures count for little or notliitig. But with ihd upon the 


and their needs should be paramount.” He emphasised 
that India was an agricultural country and any shortage 
in food should not last for more than six months tir for 
more tlian a year at the most. The Agrieullural Dtiparl- 
nicnl can he an insurance against food shortage. Di'. 
Kumarappa continued, *‘We have to tackle this questiou 
of^food shortage on vuiious fronts, such as the production, 
distribution, preservation and consiinvpiion of fooilgrains. 
W,e hav<‘ also to e*amine the possibilities id iiisliluting 
reforms and changing conditions by which we cun redun- 
the grain reguireraents of the people. Tlie AgriciiitiU'c 
Department is one of those Departments which must 
imnefil mainly the producers.” 

One method of solving the problem was to give top 
priority to the production of food crops, Buch as cereak. 
oil-seeds, fruits and vegetables in preference to commercial 
crops. For this it would be necessary to iplan on the 
.basis of small self-contained village units. A group of 
30 or 40 villages, for instance, with a population of about 
SftOOO could be groiuped for such a purpose, and it 
would be easier to work out a balanced diet for the 


immediate separation of Andhra the day-to-day adminis¬ 
tration in ihe^ areas will become impossible particularly 
in the large and scattored border areas of Karnatak, if 
Kaniatak is also not immediately separated. Areas like 
Nilgiris, South Kaoiara, the Kannada areas in the di-siricts 
of (kimhatore. Salem and Bellury cannot continue their 
cxi.-teiice in the residuary province of Tamilnad where the 
people of Karnatak will have no voice at all. Oiir vital 
problems such as that of education, food, irrigation, in- 
du.sii’ial and cultural development cannot he planned o* 
tackled. This will become po.ssible only if and when 
we have a province of our own. 

Tile Congress had, the mi.imorun«luin said, ‘‘under the 
wise guidance and leadership of Gandhiji the foresight 
to form linguistic provinces iii 1920 for its own organisa¬ 
tion and for the fight for freedom. This foresight has 
lieeii amjily rowarded hut the logical sequence of the 
fornialioit of linguistic proviiices .for the purposes of ad- 
minislratioin is yrt to ci>me. We regret to note that our 
efforts in this behalf should he mis-iinderstood in some 
quarters as fissiparons. We would like to point out that 
we believe with large numbers of eminent Congressmen 
that it would be a great act of constructive statesmanship 
to form linguistic provinces immediately that they may 
dovclofi to their full stature as live units of the Indian 
Union.” 

Dr. Kumarnppa’s Suggestions for 
increasing Food Production 

Dr. J. C. Kumarappa of the All-India Village, Indus 
tries Association at an informal confereiice of the offi¬ 
cials of the Ministry of Agriculture discussed various prob¬ 
lems relating to the programme of making India self- 
sufficient in food. Dr. Kumarappa said, “So far the 
researchc)^ carried out on problems of agriculture have 
been mainly for the benefit of the rich. We must now 
reverse the process and undertake research schemes which 
will benefit,the poor cultivators. Swaraj will have no 
meaning unless %ve realise that the masses are our masters 


people in such an area. It would probably he neec-sary 
io introduce crop planning by legislation. We ninsf 
have a regular jilan of prodnctinn not in regard to 
money crops hut for food crops. 

On the que.#ion of ilislrihutioi^ Dr. Kuniaiappa said 
that the primary aim sliould be to feed the. local \illagc- 
popiilatioii. That would al.so solve to some extent the 
problem of long distance transport, because, long dblunce 
transport was necessary only to meet the requirements of 
ileficil areas. If groups ol villages were made self-siifti 
eieni in food, it would al“o he pos-ihle to eliniiuule. t.i 
a large extent, middlemen. 

'I'he Government should also develop inulli-l>urpose eo- 
ojieralive soe.irlies which could help avoid the. wastage 
which now resulis on ae.’(iuril of untimely sowings. Co¬ 
operative Societies could also siipidy the needs ol llu’ 
villagers, such as seeds, implements and manure. The 
aim should he to help farmers to overcome their vaiioits 
diflieullies. • 

India is a food-producing country and iherf is •no 
need for imports .from abroad. Dr. Kumarappa felt llinit 
there had been a diversion of laud under food which had 
been diverted to money crops. Dr. Kumarappa expressed 
himself against any prefereneo to /noiicy crops over lice. 

To meet tli« villagers’ need fur manure. Co-operative 
.Societies could be organiseil to arrange suitable suit- 
shlies for the manufacture anil distribution of i-omposl 
fiom night soil. Artificial manures might he utilised 
wliere farmyard manure was not available, hut it sl-ould 
not roplacc naflural manure. 

Valuable researches in, agrieullure have been niadev 
during llie past years; it is now, necessary to fit these 
iiUo the farmer’s economy. Dr. Kumarappa leferred to 
his recent visit to FiiglanS where he hail found the 
younger generation in belter heallli than during the wai. 
One explanation of this was the greate-r intake of fruits 
and vegetables and milk prodtie^ than before, since Eng¬ 
land had le-ss cereals than before the war. lie did not 
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■see any reason why. as in England, people here loo should 
not take more to vepelahles. The intake of cereals need 
not be as much as it is now. There is no doubt that Dr. 
KumarapipciV suggtistions are very weighty and deserve 
ino^ careful consideration. We fully agree with him 
in his view that India can and must be «elf"Siifficient in 
food. Due care and honest attention can accomplish this. 

i>. V. c. 

The Bill for setting up the Damodor Valley t'or- 
pomtion is n((W before a Select Committee and it is 
■fixpected to come up before the Indian Parliament i*i 
its current session. The Diituodar Valley Project ts a 
multi-purpose scheme. It is designed to control floods, 
irrigate nhoitt 76.S,800 acres of land and supply power 
to the extent of 350,000 kilowatts. 

It is propo.spd to set up the D. V. C, on tlic lines 
of the Tonne.s’sce Valley Aut.li()iil.y. It .shall be the ihfl.v 
of ithe Corporation to promote the industrial, agri- 
t’lillurnl, economic and publie lic'.ilth development ot 
the area within its operation And in order to carry out 
■these functions the corporation may e.stabliKh, main- 
t.ain and operate laboratories, ('xpei'imenlal and research 
stations and farms for con dueling experiments and 
research. 

The Damodar river is nolerioiis for the frequent 
flood damages it has caused. The river flows through 
the province of Bihar .iiul Bengal and drains an area 
called, on .account of its industrial potential, the Ruhr 
of India. The indiisliies that will lie located along Ihc 
lower reaches of tlic Valley must be protected li'Oin 
the ravages of flood. 

The main lines of communication connecting the 
imjiorinnt port of Oalculta with the rest of India have 
been dauiagcd on several occasions dui' to Damodar 
floods. This danger, w’hich now threatens to become an 
annual feature, will bo removed when the D. V. 0. 
begins to function. The ric[‘ crop of the Burdwan 
district is Kuh.iected to heavy ilaitiage due. to D.amn- 
dav floods almost every year ; this will also he pre- 
ventec^. Last but not the least, control of Damodar 
floods will remove a great source of potential danger 
t.o the city of Calcutta as well. Flood control is there¬ 
fore a very important aspect of the D. V. O. project. 
This will be obtained tiy constructing 3 number ol 
<lama across the Damodar river and its tribubtric.s. to 
provide large storage reservoirs which jvill hold back 
the floods. These leM-rvoirs will be kept partially 
empty during the flood season to hold the rushing 
storm water.^ which will ho rp.lea.sed later at a safe rate. 
The many dams together li.ave a flood control .stowage 
of .3,569,000 acres feet, fl'hi.s capacity to absorb floods 
eis .sufficient to reduce a flood mucli larger than sny 
!>o far reronh^d and a peak ,(low nf l.tiOO.OOO cubic fed 
t.ter second to a harmless 2 IX ),000 i^ubic feet per second. 

The flood wafers and • the annual flow will be 
converted into a perennial flow .and will also be har- 
ne-seed to develop electric power. Electric power 
generating st.'itions have bgcn planned .at all d.ams, Tlie 
total installed capacil^ of all the hydro-electric 


stations put together will be about 200,000 kilowatt. 
As the amount of this power available varies with the 
season, a large thermal (steam) generating station with 
an iustalled capacity of 150,000 kilowatt will also be 
built. This hydro-steam combination will not only 
meet most of the load requirement in South Bihar and 
South West Bengal but will also form the backbone 
of the future inter-provincial electric power grid con¬ 
necting the different provinces. The annual energy 
available from the hydro-electric, stations alone will 
amount to 800,000,000 kilowatt-hours. Preliminary 
estimates indicate that the energy will be available for 
sale at very attractive rates which will rapidly advance 
industri-alisation of the Valley. 

At present the Damodar river partially irrigates 
about 180,000 acres in the Burdwan district. During 
dry years when the monsoon fails, this area is not 
assured of sufficient water even in October. No water 
is available for any summer crop. After the completion 
of the project sufficient water will be stored for release 
to meet tbjj^rrigntion requirement of about 763,800 
.acres in the districts of Burdw.-m, Bar.kura, Ilnoghly 
and Hownah Two crops will be iis.siircd wjicre only one 
grows now. Irrigjition will also be av.iil.able to a fairlv 
largo acreage in Bih.ar. To .achieve this object, there 
will, ill addition t.o the dams, be a barrage in the lower 
reiiehe.s of the Damodar from where the water will be 
diverted into a network of canals on both the bunks 
of the river. 

The main irrigation canal will be m.ade navigable 
for large, low-draft riv^cr-craft. Thi.'' c,anal will be 
provided with suitable berthing facilities and lock 
arrangements to cnahlc through traffic at very ecnnoituc 
rates between Calciitt.a and the neighbourhood of the 
regional coal fields. This additional means nf transport 
will be . 1 . great value to Ihc industrial dcvolopmont of 
the Valley. 

All those have to be achieved aud that within a 
short time.' Previously, construction of a .single danr 
has taken as much as 10 years or even more. But the 
speed will be much faster uow. Immediately wc want 
more food, more power and more industries. It is, 
dlievcforc, proposed to go in for the most modern 
methods of construction which will enable us to com¬ 
plete the whole scheme itself within a period of ten 
years, if not earlier. This project, wlien completed will 
cost about Rs. 55 croves. •Detailed minerological survey 
of the area has begun. Exploratory investigations to 
ost,!ib]i 8 h useful industries have also been set on foot. 
But, so far as we know, no load .survey of the indus- 
trie.s that are likely"lo .spring up on the area served by 
tile D. V. C. .has yet been made. A thorough load 
.survey and an industrial plan for the area should 
immedialely be undertaken preferably by men con¬ 
versant with local conditions. 

Economic Developm-ent Plan * 

The Economic Programme Conunittee appointed by 
the All-India Congress Committee under the ehairman- 
ship ot Pandit Nehru, has accepted the tj^commendations 
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made by the sub-committoes, on agriculture, ainall-»oale 
and village industries, large-scale and heavy industries, 
and co-operative distribution. These rpcomnimidatious 
have been incorporated in a single report which has been 
submitted to the Congress President, Dr. Rpjendra Prasad, 
and will come up for discussion at the Oiexi meeting of 
the A.-I.C.C, It is emiAasised that llie report is not 
a blue prim, hut “an outline programme, the details of 
whicli will have to Ije filled in by the permanent Planning 
Comiuissiom which has been recommended.” The members 
who attended the meetings of the Programme Committee 
are Pandit Nehru, Dr, John Matthai, Maulana Azad, S’lri 
Shankar Rao Deo, Shri J. C. Kummarappa and Prof. N. 
C. Ranga. 

The Programme Conuniltce’s Plan has, as anticipated, 
roused loud protest from tltat section of bounty-fed In¬ 
dustrialists who have taken the full advantage of the war 
years to exploit the very consumers who have made large 
contributions by way of paying liicti'eased prices, due to 
protective duties and have thus made it ^ssible for the 
industries to come into existence, establish themselves 
and coin money during the war. The most momentous 
recommendation of the Committee is the abolition of 
the Managing Agency System. This is a system which 
was created by the early British entrepreneurs in this 
country for a thorough and most scientific exploitation of 
all the three parties to the industry, namely, the supplier 
of the raw material, the wage-earner and the share-holder. 
The Indian Managing Agcmciy system has no parallel in 
the industrial life of any country in the world. It is 
therefore only natural that the proposal for its abolition* 
'just at the moment when the Indian Managing Agents 
a«c aspiring to reap tlu- full benefits of this pernicious 
system left here by the departing Briton, will evoke pro- 
leslf. 

The aims and objects of the programme are as 
follows : 

A quick and progressive rise in the standard of living 
of the people by expanding the volume of production. 
Equitable distribution of the existing income and wealth 
and prevention of the growth of disparities in this respect. 
With the progress of industrialisation widest diffusion of 
opportunities for occuputions through an econo.my based 
on decentralization and compatible with the requirement 
of and adequate standard of living and the qountry’s in¬ 
ternal and external security, national and regional self- 
sufficiency and a proper balance between rural and urban 
economiy. 

The main recommendations relating to agriculture 

arc : 

Minimum levels of assured production of food, cotton 
and building materials in every province and every pres¬ 
cribed area on the basis of a scheme of balanced culti¬ 
vation, removal of all intermediaries between the tiller 
and the ^te and replacement of all middlemen by .non- 
profit-making agengies, such as co-operatives, remunera¬ 
tive prices lor basic agricultural products and living wage 
levels and relief of indebtedness for agricultural workers, 
non-regurring ^manent Tand improvement like anti¬ 


erosion elc. through direct inveslmoni by l^c Stale, farms to 
deraonstralf eflici^ent and modern methods of agriculture 
and pilot schemes for experinn-nting with co operaliw 
farming under Siuie auspices, organisation of co-operative 
cjolonies on ('.ovcriinient iiitoecupied hut cultivable lands, 
or^canisation of eo-operalive jiiullipurposes enleiprise> and 
their unions for credit, proee.ssiiig and marketing and 
supply of niunufucinred goods from towns to villag'"- 
J.'iiid generally to he owned by Itutia fiile . cultivator'• 
fixing tile inaxitmim size and placing the surplus 
above the maximum at the disposal of the. vil¬ 
lage eo-operalivipst, consolidation of small holdings 
and prevention of further fragnieniatioii, substitution of 
land revenue system by fnogre-'sive taxation of jigrleuJtural 
income, organisation of agricultural finance corporations 
operating through co-o|)eralive societies and i^ntulory vil¬ 
lage Panebayats with well-defined irowers and adequate 
fifiatifial resources and machinery of euneiliution Iretween 
landless and laridbolditig peasants. 

The main recommendations regarding industry of all 
l>pi;s, village, small-scale and heavy are : 

Categories and spheres of imlustries are that indus¬ 
tries producing articles of food and clothing and other 
consumer goods .should constitute the di'ceiitraliscd sec¬ 
tor of Tndiaiii economy and should, as far as possible, he 
developed and run on a co-operative basis. Such indus¬ 
tries should for tlie mo.sl part be run on cottage or small- 
.sr;a1i: basis. Larger units are inevitable in the ease of 
heavy industries, e.g., manufacture of muehitiery and other 
producer gi>«d-=. Tire choice of si/e will he determined 
by die net balance of economic and social advantage, pre- 
iferencc being for smaller as against larger units. 

To avoid eeonoinli; insecurity aPd destructive compeii- 
lioii the respective spln-ies of largrsseale. small-scale and 
cottage, industries should de demarcated. In the eondi- 
tions prevalent in our cwuniry emphasib will be on op- 
Itortnuilies for employnieni of onr unutilised or partially 
utiliM'd mun-powor and minimising the use of costly capi¬ 
tal goods. Large-scale industry should also be utilised to 
improve the economic ba“is and the operative cflkiency 
of small-scah* and cottage industries. Certain lines’ of 
maimifadture should be rescrveil for cottage industries. 
Cottage industries may be protected from the competition 
of large-scale industries through State control of compet¬ 
ing largcvscale industries, gruint aof subsidies or some 
method of pric* equalisation, control of investment and 
licerrsing of new undertakings. 

Regional self-sufficiency sliould be the aim with re¬ 
gard to all types of industries. The location of industry 
should be so planned as to make a district of average 
size, liaving roughly a ipopulation of ten lakhs, as nearly 
aclf-sufliriient as posmble im' respect of consumer goods' 
supplying the daily needs of the people. Fiscal and other 
measures may be adopted to foster suitable industries in 
different regions specially iff depressed areas. 

The small-scale and cottage industries should be 
promoted on non-profit lines through industrial co-operative 
under the State auspices thrdhgju non-official promotional 
Iwdies. Oovernrnem being represented in it but not con- 
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trolling it. ’‘trufU're that is built up should be a In private industry the existing system of managin 

strong federal'siruclure, consisting of primary societies, agency should be abolished as early as possible. Prival 
Iheir regional unions and the allied federation. The in- induMry will be subject to regulations and control in th 

dustrial co-opcraiivcs should do the purchases, .ales ar- interest of national policy in industrial development 

rangement ol tooLs, workshops, guidance, aind snirervision. recommendatu>ns regarding the relations c 

The major portion of the produce of these in.lustrios profit and capital, and laboup-eapital ainnnity are : 

should Iw -old through consumers and multi-purpose agri- Return on capital will he computed on employe 

•culturists societies. capital, Le., capital ipbis reserves. Distributed profits wil 

To create the right type of leadership in the deve- taxed at a higher rale than undistributed profits. J 
lopmeni of these industries a cadre of organisers, techni- fiyo per cent dividend in terms of employed capital wil 

<'ians and secretaries etc,, with pay and conditions of ser- 1 ,^ maximum limit for dirtribution of profits. Aflei 
Tice similar to lhi« in public, bodies, should be trained. ,},e date of deelaralion of the maximum limit the amoisn 
The Government should enrouruge the development transferred lo the reserve funds shouh 

..1 cottage co-operative societies in the initial stages, competent 

specially in cSse of losing industries and new industries, au,i,ori„y „,ay productive purposes by an 

by using their products in thmr departments, organising i„a„mry „r industries. Out of the profits earned in -uny 
propaganda and advejtiseniedl and arranging the demon- y^,ar, surplus, after selling apart three per cent on 
slralion of and training in the application of heller tools e„,pi„yed i-apiiaJ as dividend and another portion to he 
and proces.ses and undertaking and encouraging research eurmarked by Government for whemes of social welfare 
for the puniose of developing these industries efficiently indirtlrial improvement will \h: shared between the 

and for better utilisation of available natural resources ^a^kers and the shareholders in proportina, to he fixed 
mirough a permanent liourd of research. l,y Government—the employer's share not exceeding in 

New undertakings in defence, key and piiblki utility a„y y^^ ^ third of the basic wage or the national mini- 
industries should be started under public ownership. New whichever is higher. 

undertaking- which are in the nature of monopolies or in rp«our,.es avnilalde for investment should lie sub- 

view of their scale of operations the country as a whole to the control of the State. The .Slat.- should set 

or cover more than oue province should be run on I be corporations. Banking and insurance should 

basis of public ownership. Tliis is subject to the limit nationalised. 

of the Slate’s resourc,cs and capacity at the lime, and the fri«ndly relations between labour and 

wed of the nation to enlarge jirodilation and speed up capital sliould Jm; maintiiined tlirnugli profit-sliarinji and 
development. . ■ increasing a.ssnciation of labour with management in in- 

In ie.spect of existing undertakings the process of duj„ry, gind e.-«ablishmenl of works committees in each 
transfer from private to public ownership should com- undertaking, regional labour hoards with u<lei|uatc and 

mence after a period of five years. In special cases, a rppresontalion of labour in eae.h industry', the 

competent body may after proper examination, decide on Economic Programme Committee has suggested that a 
an earlier transfiT. The first five years should he treated Central Planning Commisainn should he apiiuinied lo 
as a period of preparation during which arrangements advise and assist the Congress Governments in implementing 
ahould be made to take over and run these undertakings programme, 

cfliciently. The progress of tninsition to public owner¬ 
ship «shonl(1 be tjontrolled so as to avoid dislocation of „ *0 

the economic life «i the country. Suite acquisition of OllOUr O a SavatU 

these industries should take place when the exce.-sive The Royal Asialie Soeieiy of Bengal has done a 
margins of profits prevailing in the existing abnormal con- singularly graceful thing by making the fir-l award of its 

ditions have declined lo a reasonable level, in eonsc- newly eri'ated Sir Jmlunath Sarkar Gold Medal for 

quenee of the fall in, price or under pressure of appro- mediaeval Indian history lo Chevalier Paiiduranga S. 

priate legislation or admini.stralive measures. Pissiirlencar of Goa. The Society bad previously instituted 

To secure efficient development and conduct of public- medals for earlier periods of Indian history, archaeologv- 
owmed industries suitable administrative agencies should ethnology and scientific subjects. But last year, thanks 
be set up, c.g., (1) creation of an economic civil service I" the unfailing enlightened liberality of Dr. B. C. Law ' 

which will furnish industry with executives of different li»s President) this new medal was endowed for Muslim 

grades, (2) training of requisite industrial cadre, (3) and Marntlia history (1300-1802 A.D,). Tt is valued Rs. 480, 

** technical training and general education of the workers- and hears .Sir Jadunoth’s bust in alto relievo on one face 
(4) organisation of research and information, (5) control and the winner’s name on the reverse. Ch, Pissurlencar 
of investment and of shares or strategic resources, » the undisputed master of the'Portuguese connection with 

(6) inien-ivc and detailed •economic surveys, India and the history of the Marathas and the Deccani 

Departmental control should be confined lo questions kingdoms (even Haidar Ali and Tipu) us faj, as it can 
of policy. The system of statutory corporations should i’n learned from original Portuguese MS. sources. He has 
be developed with necessary adaptations to suit Indian also done some excavations in Goa with surprising results, 
condition' * Bengal has rightly honoured u Portuguese Indian. 
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It has always heen argued by social interpreters of his¬ 
tory that economics is, and has always been, moulded by 
the Ugger process of history and there cannot be, as the, 
classical economists claimed, a ‘pure' theoryi of economics. 
U their contention could nut be readily appreciated in the 
days oi laissez^mre, it has liecome an obvious truism today. 
Economic policy, in reticni times, is becoming more and 
more bound to the chariot-wheels of politics and foreign 
policy and economic warfare has become one of the most 
potent weapons in the armoury of politicians. It is, thus, 
difficult to examine dispassionately the present and future 
economic rektiunsliip between India and Pakistan with-' 
out being drawn into the fust-developing vortex of the 
politics of the situation. Yet, as objective economists, we 
siiinild try to have an olije<llive assessment ef the economic 
relationship between India and Pakistan avoiding as far 
as possible the politics of the matter, though it would 
be well to remember that aU our economic calculations 
and forecasts ultimately depend on political dev'elopments, 
specially in such matters. 

In discussing objectively iii<! economic relationship 
between India and Pakistan, we shall have to examine the 
wliole range of economic relationship and try to examine 
llie effects ol the division of India on every branch of 
economic relations, such as fiscal relations, budgetary 
and financial relations, trade and cammorcial relationsf 
monetary and currency relations and so on. In doing so, 
it, would be convenient to distinguish betw'een the long- 
terms and the short-term problems, for tlicy have not got 
identical bearings and incidence. Let us begin with the 
ahorti-term problems. 

The Short-tebh Problems: EIconomic Consequences of 
Partition 

What are the short-term problems 9 We may examine 
them under the following heads, tdz., (1) Division of as¬ 
sets and liabilities; (2) Transfer of capital and capital 
goods; (3) Flight of capital with its consequential re¬ 
percussions on the money-market; (4) Transfer of officers 
and the strain on the Budget; (5) The problem of the 
refugees, their lost properties ^jnd their claim for com¬ 
pensation; and (6) The rehaliilitatiun cnet. Let us begin 
with the division of assests and liabilities. 

Division of Assets and Liabilities 

The principles governing the division of assets and 
liabilities between India and Pakistan have been made 
clear in the recent agreement concluded betwetm India and 
Pakistan. But before we proceed to examine the princi¬ 
ples hnunciatl^ in that agreement, it is necessary to take 
Dole of two other ipo-ints. 

* Till* ptpat h Bund on lha polnl* diocuHod tn a apaech aaV- 
*w«d St tha aoth Saaalan (Caleatu) al tba AU-lndit Economte 
Coalacssas sa Dwiaabw M. IMT. 


^a) Principks fMowed at the Centre are just (he 
reverse of the principles followed at the Provincial level: 

It is a very curious phenomenon that in dividbg the as¬ 
sets and liabilities, iiio uniform policy has been followed 
at the Central and the Pcovinicial levels. Rather, the 
principles followed at the provincial levels are just the 
reverse of tlie principles followed at the Centre. As a re¬ 
sult of the agreement ooncluded between the Government 
of India and the Covernmeiit of Pakistan, the responsibility 
for all undisposed-of claims or the responsibility for all 
public debts and pensions falls on the Government of 
India. But in Bengal, it is not the Government of West 
Bengal but the Government of Eastern Pakistan that has 
taken over the responsibility for all past claims. Thus 
tlie Pakistan Government is not the residual legatee in all- 
India affairs, hut at the provincial level, it is the pro¬ 
vincial unit (vf the Pakistan Gnvemment that has become 
the residual legatee of all provincial matters. We do not 
know why there has lieen such a lack of uniformity between 
the principles adopted by iJie Centre and those adopted 
by the provinces and we have yet to work out in whose 
favour,this lack of uniformity works. But this is clearly 
an anomaly which should lie examined into immediately 
and rectified if possilile. 

{b) Pakistan getting double help. In the agreement 
referred to alsive, the Government of India liave agreed 
to give to the Government of Pakistan a loan of some crores 
to he repayable in a certain number of years, li may be 
naturally assumed that the total over-all receipt by the 
Government of Pakistan from the Government of India 
consist of that loan, besides the assets already divided. 
But that is unfortunately not the fact. Wlten the parti¬ 
tion ot India and the partition ot Bengal and the Punjab 
were being given effect to with terrible speed, the Mus¬ 
lim League started having loans and advances not onl> from 
the Governuient of India but from the provincial govetn- 
raetits as well. One instance may lie cited; when advances 
from the Government of India to the Government of Pakis¬ 
tan were still being negotiated, the embryonic Govern¬ 
ment of Eastern Pakistan drew fiym the still undivided 
funds of the Gogernmeni of Bengal, a few lakhs for the 
constniciion of capital at Dacca. Plea was put forward 
that unless some advances were immediately given, the 
work of capital construction would be stopped and there 
could be no evacuation of the Writers’ Buildings on tlie 
15th of August, 1947. Loans had therefore to lie advanced 
on an Eastern Pakistan Suspense Account and the (iov- * 
ernment of West Bengal can now claim repayment of all 
the loans and advances given on this account. But the 
important point to be noted fn this connection is that all 
such locfis and advances are not a part of, but in addition 
to, the loans and advances given by the Government of 
India. It has to be invettigafetL whether even now the 
Govemmeot of India have yet been appreciated of these 
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advances by lh|; Government of West Bengal. It would 
therefOTe be wrong to assume that the amount of total 
help Pakistan has got from India consists of the amounts 
specified only in the agreement at the all-India level. In 
tbe terminology of international trade, we may say that 
the amount mentioned in the all-lnclia agreement is only 
the “visible" item; the '‘invisible” item of help that 
Pakistan has got from India is to be found in the loans 
and advances made b>' the Provincial Govi rninenis. Unless 
these provincial loans and ad\an(:e'> are imnit’diately in¬ 
cluded in the all-India accounts, Paki-rtiin will be having 
it both ways and India will, in reality, be more adversely 
affected than she would apparently scein to be. 

(c) Principal Features oj the Agreement at the All- 
India Level: After we linvc disposed of the two preli¬ 
minary poLiUs, we may now turn to cxamitifi tin- principal 
features of the agreement concluded between the Govern¬ 
ment of India and the Government of Pakistan. The main 
features are us follows : 

(i) Cash Balances : -The undivided Government of 
India’s cash balances as on the date of parlilion are c-ili- 
mated at a little under 400 crores, inclusive of the securities 
held in the cash balance investinent account. Of these, 
Pakistan's share has, by agicomeiu, been fixed at Rs. 75 
crores. Toi this amount will be debited the R«. 20 erores 
already made available to the Government of I’akistun 
on the 15lh August, 194i7 and the expenditure incurred on 
that Government’s uccouiii to date. Glim whole balance 
of 55 crores has now been paid as a result of Mahatma 
Gandhi’s fast). 

(ii) Sterling Assets : Under paragraph (3) of pari 4 
of the Pakistan (Monetary System and Reserve Bank) 
Order, 1947, Pakistan’s slmre of sterling ii'-sets will bn of 
the note circulation after adjusting any cxjiansion against 
Pakistan securities in that Dominion. It has now- been 
agreed that fndia should sell ti* Pakistan, for Indian 
rupees, addititmal blocked sterling up to an agreed limit 
as and when demand is made until the 31 si December, 
1947 according to a specified formula.* 

. , t _ 

* * Tho fomiula in nuoli-ti briow : 

“II ii Sftrppil ih.il in «<l(liliun to the Merlini; to whirh PnklsUin 
would bo entltlpit uiidpr tinra 4 (3) o» P«rt IV of tbp P«ki«ian 
{Monetary System and Reserve Bonk) Ordpr, 1947, an nniount of 
•torUag calpulatpd aa bplow wilt bo intulc avaitablo to Pnkiatan in lb« 
Biannor apociCrd bcloir : a 

(a) The tola! ol tho atprliuK aa*ipta in bnths the luinking and 
iaane depnrUnrnta on the .lOib Spplpniber, 1948, will be Uken 
together ; 

(ft) From tbia total will be deduptcil the lump aum payable to 
H. M, G. at the time ol ih,* final at-tlleinpnt of aterlins balance on 
Boeouui of tho capitaliaalinn of peiiaionary liability, tor If. M. G.'a 
military atorea and hard ataela aa on 1.4.47 in India, etc. 

(p) Out of the remaining balanre a auin in sterling whirh taken 
together with Uio gold held in the issue department will he eifiial 
to 70 per cent of the total lUbiJitiea of that department as on 
September .10, t91B, .will he allocated in the manlier preaeribed in 
ptra 4 (3) of Pan IV of the PukRitan (Muneiarr .Syitem and Reserve 
Saiti) Order. 1947. 

(d) Ol the remainder, seventeen and ■ half per cent will !>• 
allocated to Pakistan. 

(a) The diftarenee batw^ tbe total of wbat will fall to the 
ibne of Pakietu under (e) (d) and what Pakiaus would obtain 


(tti) Liabilities of the old Government : Tho Govern¬ 
ment of India have assumed initial resptnisibUity for all 
the liabilities of the old Government lui the province, 
the case has been Just the reverse], subject to on equit¬ 
able contribution by the Pakistan Government. It was 
agreed that Pakistan's shore would be made up of the 
value of assets, physical and financial, which lie in Pakie- 
tan or are token over by the Pakistan Government plus 
tlie share allocated to Pakistan of the uncovered debt, 
nuniely, the exce.ss of liabilities over tlxe assets of the un¬ 
divided Gnvcrntneni, less the liabilities assumed directly 
by tbe Pakislun Government. Pakistan's share of the 
uncovered debt lias now by agreement been fixed at seven¬ 
teen and a half per cent. 

(iv) Valuation ol Assets : For the valuation of the 
assets taken over by the two Dominions it has been 
agreed that book-values sliould be accepted in all cases. 
In the case of strategic railways however the book-value 
by agreement is being written down arbitrarily by about 
50 per cent. * 

(v) Payment of debt hy> Pakistan : With rc-gnrd to 
the payment of debt by Pakistan to India, it has been 
agreed that the total amount will be paid in Indian rupees 
in fifty annual e<|iiated instalments for principal and in¬ 
terest comliincd. The instalments will be piivable on the 
15th August each year, but no instalments will be payable 
for the first four years from the date of the partition. The 
rate of interest adopted will be the same as the average 
yield over a period of two years preceding the dale of 
partition of the rupee and sterling securities of the Govern- 

*ment of India with an iincxpircd currency of 15 years of 
over, rounded to the nearest one-eiglitli of one per cent. 

ft'/) Pensions : Each Dominion will continue to dis¬ 
burse the pensions now in payment in its territory, India 
continuing to pay the overseas pensions. The value of 
all pensions, both partly earned pensions and pensions in 
issue, -will be capitalised and the liability shared in the 
ration agreed upon for .slmring the uncovered debt to the 
extent that the capitalised value of the pensions disbursed 
by a Dominion is more or less than its share thus deter¬ 
mined, an apjiropriate adjustment will be made in the 
finaneial settlement. 

(wV) Military Stores ; Pakistan's share of the military 
stores will he a third of the stocks held in India and 
Pakistan on the dale of partition or a lliird of the main- 
tenam-e and reserve rpqiKremcnis of the two Dominions 
calculated on an agreed basis, whichever is less. The 
balanre. i,f any, will' fall to India’s share. 

(riii) Ordnance Factories : As for ordnance faclories, 
m plivsieal division will take place, the Indian Dominion 
taking full liability for their book-value. India has how¬ 
ever agreed to make available to Pakistan a sum of Rs. 6 
cTMi-s to lie draWn and when required by •way of assist- 

under pnra 4 fSl of Fnrt IV of the Order It the eiywwt of Uts 
eddilionni nti-rling to be nude avaiUble to Pafciataiu 

if) In regard to tho amount of tbe additional aterling, bdU 
agren to eell to Pakietan, from Itt amount No. II or simlltr soceuwb 
■tarliiw for Indian inpaaa on damesd baiog made by PaUataa «p ta 
tbe 3Iat Daeambtr, 11)47." * 
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■nee towards the setting up od ordnance factories and a 
few other essential institutions like a Security Printing 
Press. This amount will be added to Pakisiati’b debt to 
India. 

(ix) Division of Railways etc.: Division of the rail¬ 
ways, telegraph lines, posl-offices, mints, etc., was 
decided on a territorial basis. Moveable sioies liave been 
divided on different princijtles. Thus, the railway rolling 
stock was divided on the basis of mileage traffic, while 
other stores were divided, broadly, on maintenance 
requirements. 

(*) Central Revenues : In regard to central revenues 
accruing in the-two territories after August 14, 1947 it 
Was decided by the Partition (Council that each Dominion 
would retain the amounts collee.icd in its territory. India 
agreed ho'Wcver to discuss, at a later daii-, if Pakistan 
so decided, for pooling and sharing the revenues collerted 
up to March SI, 1941). Anangements have ,iNo been 
made for avoiding double taxation. 

(xi) Trade arid Eronomir Conirol.s : As' regards trade 
and econotnic controls, it has been agreed lliat until 
March 31, 194H, sliUus quo should he niainiainc<l as far 
as possible and niodiffration in and rcmmal of eonti'ols 
should not be affwiled except by consultation between llie 
two dominions. It lias also been decided that during tbc 
interim period terminating on February 29, 1948, 

(fl) No <nist/oms barriers should be rai.sed be¬ 
tween the two Dominions. 

(b) Existing import and export policies sliould 
be continued. 

(f) Existing customs, tarilT.s, excess diith,;^ and, 
ceasp.s should bo left unchanged. 

(d) No restrictions should be imposed upon 
•free movement of goods and remittances including 
capita] equipment and capital. 

(c) No transit duties or taxes sli'ould be levied 
on goods passing from one territory to another and 
the existing trade ehannels or patterns of trade 
should not be interfered with. 

Pakistan has reserved the right to revise her attitude in 
these matters, in view of the fact that her proposal that 
the customs revenue should be polled and shared during 
the interim period hod not been accepted. 

(xii) Armed Forces: Armed Forces have been divided 
on a terrilorial-cum-communal basis.' 

(4) Possible Effects of the Agreement: We reserve 
our observations on the possible effeeJs of the above agree¬ 
ment till we have examined the other short-term problems 
as also the long-term problems. It is however important 
to note for the present the immediate effects of some of 
the clauses of the Agreement. Space will not permit me to 
examine the effect of each clause in detail, but it ha», I 
believe, been made clear above how in certain matters at 
least Pakistan has got more than she could legitimately 
claim. The division of the armed forces and of their 
equipment, including the division of the navy, is a ra«e 
in point. Wien again, as we shall have occasion to refer 
later, Pakistan has no liability for the pre«ent except on 
paper and she will have nothing to pay immediately. It 
has become, under the agreement, the entire responsibility 


of the Government of India to make payment on Pakistan's 
bulmlf,—for instanec, to the securily-holdprs, lo overseas 
pension-holders >o claimants of all old liabilities and so 
on. But though saddled with this heavy rcsporibihility on’ 
the one hand, the Goveriinieni of India have no iuimediate 
prospeet of obtaining payment of llie dues which otheir 
countries owe her. Pakistan has been given a moiatoiium 
for four years; the very slender hopes of getting back our 
sterling assets are fast fading away; even if we get some 
sterling, that will he harlly needed for nationalising 
foreign industries here as al.so for importing capital goods 
from abimid. India’s balance of trade had ali'Cady been an 
adverse one in I94.'i and. with tin- elimination of the food- 
surplus areas from the letTitories of India, her balance of 
trade would continue hi la' adveise iji future. If we keep 
tlu'se facts in view, it not a very encouraging phpnomenoa 
to find India saddled with tlie heavy res^ionsibililie.'. she 
has been actually s.addled with and eomtielled to under¬ 
take the burden of putting Pakistan on Iier legs whet, she 
heiself would have lo make the most sireo'ious effort if 
she has to get out (.{ the eeonomic nu'raes of the second 
world war and just start along the road of eeonoinie. re¬ 
covery and reconstruction. Briefly speaking, the agice- 
meiit has not heen helpful: rather, it has put further 
hurdles in the way of eeonoinie pi ('gross when lliat 
way was already diflieiill enough. 

These arc likely lo he the prohiiblc effects of the 
agreement. We now proceed to examine the other .short¬ 
term problems. 

Tn.\N.sKiin OF (iAriTM. and of Cafitai. Goods 

Tlie. division of Indio is likely to lead, even in the 
short period, to inanv other wonmnic diffieiilties besides 
those arising out of llie Agreement. One of such diffi¬ 
culties that will niaii'rinlly affect the eeonoraic rclaiion- 
sliip heiwee.n India and Pakistan will be the transfer of 
caphal and capital giwids from one dominion to the other. 
I do not refer here to the panicky flights of capital and 
the abnormal capital tranafera that must accompany any 
transfer of population, but I am discussing here the more 
normal and more inevitable transfer of capital and capital 
goods consequent upon the division of India's economy. 
It is necessary to note the following more important noints: 

(1) Capita] being more .scarce in Pakistan, and there¬ 
fore fetching a higher return, it would ho more profitable to 
invest capital in Paki.stnn. provided’the investors are pre¬ 
pared to take the necessary risk. In this situation, business¬ 
men who had business in both the dominions but more busi¬ 
ness in Pakistan than in India, will naturally like to concen¬ 
trate, if political conditions so permit, on bu.siness in Pakis. 
laii. Conversely, there will he a section of businessmen 
who would Ije shifting their capiltal from Paki-tan to India. 
Such transfers will relate not only to rapital hut .also lo 
capital goods. To take one instance; it is quite natural 
and iindwslandahle that some of the jiiie-niill« wdiie.h 
were hitherto localised, for some rea.«on or other, near- 

y 

aliout Calcutta, will have lo shift to Eastern Pakistan by 
the sheer logic of partition. As,we shall show later, India 
has sufficient jute to feed about/half the total capacity 
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of the existing jute-mills; it is only natural that the other 
half would, instead of being located here while depending 
completely on Eastern Pakistan's jute, find it more profit¬ 
able and expedient to move to Eastern Pakistan. 

(2) These remarks apply also, in a modified degree, 
to foreign capital. Some of the foreign capital now in¬ 
vested in India may move to Pakistan if possible. New 
capital issues too by foreign countries will henceforward 
be influenced by these considerations and if there is no 
question of transfer of capital here, there wiU be at least 
a diversion of capital. 

In assessing the economic relationship of India and 
Pakistan these factors should be taken into consideration. 
As necessary figures arc nut available, it is not possible 
to estimate, even roughly, the probable extent of such 
transfer of capital and capital goods. 

Panicky flich'? of Capital and Refcbcussions on the 
Money Maiiket 

V 

We have referred above to more or less normal trans¬ 
fers of capital and capital goods that must come in the 
wake of partition. But that is not all. Any study of 
the economic relations between India and Pakistan will 
be unreal and incomplete if we do not refer also to the 
panicky flight of capital and its repercussions on the money 
marhet. Any very accurate assessment of the magnitude 
of the problem is not possible in tlie absence of necessary 
figures. But it is well-known that the cataclysmic political 
upheavals in Western Pakistan led to such a great flight 
of capital that restirictions had to be placed on such flight. 
Fortunately, there has been, a« yet, no such cataclysmic 
upheaval in Eastern Pakistan, but it is also well-known 
that in sphe of the comparative peace, there has been 
considerable flight of capital from Eastern Pakistan to India, 
particularly to West Bengal. Those banks which had their 
assets mainly locked up in the Eastern Pakistan had a 
most difficult time and some of them have virtually col¬ 
lapsed. Ropercii-ssions off these flights of capital, such as 
runs on banks and their consequential failure have been 
great, on the money market and they have upset all the 
normal transactions and have produced most undesirable 
and unwanted effects, though to a limited extent. 

Tkansfek of Officehs and the Strain on the Budget 

The Government A India asked all tlieir officers to 
indicate their choice for India or Pakistan with an option 
to revise their choice within six months. This was agreed 
to by the Pakistan Government. At the Provincial level, a 
similar option was given by the West Bengal Government to 
all the servants of the provincial Government, wiMi the differ¬ 
ence that, because of the objection of the Muslim League, 
■there could not be given here any option* of revising the 
choice within six months. The result has been that most 
of the Hindu officers have opted for West Bengal and 
the Govemnient of West Bengal, and not the Gove rnm ent 
of India, have been compelled to take over a large number 
of surplus officers. Information is not available as to what 

PStent officers have beqn surplus so far as the Covenit 
« ' 


ment of India are concerned, but the strain on the finances 
of the Government of West Bengal on account of the sur¬ 
plus officers will be apparent from the fact announced in 
the Press that out of an estimated budget surplus of ap¬ 
proximately Rs. 3 crores during the period of 15lh August, 
1947 to 31st March, 1948, Ks. 95 lakhs had to be paid 
each month for tbc two and a half months of 15th August, 
1947 to 3lBt October,—the period during which most of 
these surplus officers could not be absorbed and therefore 
had to be given leave with pay. 

Refugee Problem 

The last, but not the least, point to be discussed is 
the refugee problem. This problem has now assumed such 
great magnitude that the expenditure necessary for their 
reception and rehabilitation will run into crores and crores 
of rupees. This problem has two aspects. First, time has 
come to enquire as to who should be made responsible 
for the lost properties and belongings of the refugees. 
Though it is primarily a political question, still, in the 
economic sphere, it may not be unreasonable for the Govern¬ 
ment receiving the refugees to claim compensation on 
their behalf for the losses they have sustained from the 
Government from the territory of which the refugees have 
to come away. The same principle also applies to the 
expenditure incurre.d on rehabilitatiion. As a ma-ter ol 
fact, this is no new principle. After the Bihai disturbances, 
the Uien Government of Bengal claimed that the cost of 
maintaining and rehabilitating Biliar refugees in Bengal 
should be borne by the Government of Bdiai. Wlien this 
mailer was refcared to the Governine.ni of India, the then 
Government of India, headed by Pandit Nehru and Mr 
Liaquat AJi Khan, accepted the proposal and introduced 
it on an all-India Imsis. Now if that tnrnnda had been 
agreed to at that lime by Iwth Congress and the Muslim 
League, there is no reason, why it should not be revived 
again in the context of Indo-Pakisuin population transfer. 
TltJis is all the more necessary in view of the fact that 
huge expenditure by the Government of India on refugees 
from Pakistan is eating up all the reconstruction funds so 
badly needed for developmental purposes. If those funds 
are thus eaten up, there will be a very severe blow at the 
root of India’s economic recovery and progress. In diss 
cuasing, therefore, the economic relations between India 
and Pakistan it is impossible to ijgn'OTe this point. Time 
has come to find out a way out. of tliis sad state of afi^s 
and to see to it that th6re is no death-blow, because ol 
this problem, to all our prospects of economic reconstruc¬ 
tion and progress. 

.SuMM.ARY OF THE SiIOHT-TERM PROBLEM 
We have discussed some of the important short¬ 
term problems. What are our main conclusions? Un¬ 
fortunately, facts of the situation compel us to be a littlo 
pessimistic in our conclusions. Wc find that 

(1) Pakistan has been getting doubl(y.help froxn 
India and having it both ways in her favour. 

(2) The Agreement that has been concluded »• 
likely to place a heavy burden on India without 

appippiable oorrespopdipg benefit. 
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(3) Over and above this, there is bound to be 
a more w less normal transfer of capital and capital 
goods. 

(4) In addition to all these, there has been a 
panicky flight of capital which has made the money- 
market unstable and uneasy if it has not led to an 
actual big-scale trouble. 

(6) The burden of surplus ofiBcers has also 
been^ in some oases, a heavy one. 

(6) Lastly, the huge expenditure on refugees aa 
eating away the little surplus we could gatlier as 
our blood-price and any talk of economic reconstruc¬ 
tion will be a pure myth if our surpluses are eaten 
up in this way. 

This is indeed a gloomy picture, but it is not an unreal 
picture. Instead of trying to have a show-down let us 
face facts and try to tackle, them Iruldly and properly. 

We now pass on to the long-term problems. 

Thk Ix)nc-term Fhoblem.s: Economic Relationshii* 

, BETWEEN India anu Pakistan 

As we tried to empliahise at tlie very beginning, long¬ 
term prohlcms are dependent more or less on two factors. 
The long-term economic relationship between India and 
Pakistan must ultimately depend on the economic make¬ 
up as also on the economic obiective and policy ol these 
two States, lliesc arc the miOist imporlaui factors which 
condition long-ienn developments and set the limit as well 
as the direction of the economic development of any 
country. .Secondly, bowi.'vor, Umg-term development de- 
pend.r, though in a lesser degree, upon how we make a 
start now. In other words, though Jong-icrm detelopj 
merits may change and correct the short-term factors, yet 
they, in their turn, are dependent, at leant partially, mf 
the short-term factors themselves. 

» Viewed from this angle, ultimate economic relations 
between India and Pakistan will depend on their respec¬ 
tive ewmomic make-ups and their economic objective. But 
economic objective again is the result of a number of 
complex factors arising out of the economic framework 
of the country. Now, what would l»c the likely trends 
of economic policy in these two States? Any reply toi tills 
question would depend largely on an objective assessment 
of the economic framework of these two Slates and their 
probable economic needs. Let us therefore, try to evaluate 
the economic strength of each country and find out in 
which direction they are deficient. It is not poB.sihle here 
to go into eveny possible detail and we shall therefore 
examine the main items. • 

(1) Food: F<iod is the basic necessity of life and India 
has recently been importing food annually to the extent 
of the value of about 100 crores of rupees. According to 
the calculations of the foodgraim Policy Committee 
(1943), the normally deficit provinces were: Assam (De¬ 
ficit 14000 tons) Bengal (Deficit 11,17,000 tons) Bihar 
(Deficit, 2,75,000 tons), Bombay (Deficit 7,64,000 tons) 
Madras (Deficit *,48,000 tons) and N'.-W.FJP. (Deficit 
38,000 tcys). The normally surplus provinces were: 
Punjab (Surplus 7,54,000 tons). United Provinces (Sur¬ 
plus 69,000 tons), C.P. and Berar (Surplus 234,0(X) ton-s), 
Oritwa (Surplus 1,82,000 tons), Sind, Br. Bsludiiston and 


Khairpur State (Surplus 3^,000 tons). It will thus bo 
seen that apart from the partitioned prcfdncos of Bengal 
and the Punjab, India has, on the account of other pro¬ 
vinces, a net deficit of 14,16,000 tons whereas Pakistan has, 
on a similar calculation, a net surplus of 2,90,000 tons. 
Now’ if we correct these figures by taking into account the 
sdtplus or deficits of the two Bengals and two Punjabs, 
we shall find that the relative position o£ India and Pakis¬ 
tan will still remain unchanged. If West Bengal is ex¬ 
pected to be a just self-sufficient province. East Punjab is 
going to be a deficit one. Similarly, if East Bengal,happens 
to be a deficit area. West Punjab will have some surplus 
to spare. So, apart from actual figures of tonnage, it is 
quite safe to assume iilial for come time to come India 
will lie a deficit country wilJi regard to fuod-stufls, where¬ 
as Pakistan will be a surplus one in this respect. 

(2) ImitortatU money-crops and rata- maleriaU-. Apart 
from food, we shall have also to consider the respective 
position of these two Sales so far as the important money 
emps and raw materials are concerAcd. We concentrate 
on jute and cotton. 

JiUc *; There was introduced in Bengal a jute res¬ 
triction scheme in order to keep up the price of raw jute 
by limiting tin; supply. This was an arlificiul restriction on 
the acreage of jute. In our calculation about potential 
jute production we should take the figures before the 
introduction of the restriction scheme. We iherefiore 
take the figures for the year 19-10 when the restriction 
scheme was not introduced. On that basis we gel the 
following figures : 

JtrrE Ackeage and PiioopcnoN in 1940 
Jute Acreage 

Are* Per cent of Per cent of *U 



(lOOO leret) 

Bengal Total 

IndU Tout 

West. Bengal 

391 

7-9 

6-9 

Easlcrn Bengal 

4,548 

921 

80-2 

Total Bengal 

4,939 

100-0 

871 

Bihar 

282 


5-0 

Oris.sa 

28 


0-4 

Assam (excluding 
Sylhet) 

309 


6-6 

Total Imlian Union 

1010 

_ 

;7-8 

Total East Bengal 
and Sylhet 

4,596 


81-i 

Others 

64 

_ 

11 

Total India 

5,669 

— 

100-0 

Jute Production 

Per east ot sU 


Lakh B«Im 

* Per cent of 

• 


Bengal Total 

Indie Told 

West Bengal 

9-04 

7-9 

6-9 

Eastern Bengal 

105-61 

92-1 

80-1 

Total Bengal 

114-65 

100-0 

87-0 

Bihar 

5-71 

— 

4-3 

Orissa 

0-52 

. 1 ..^ 

0-4 

Assam (excluding 
Sylhet) 

7-87 


6-0 

Total Indian Union 

23-14 


17-6 

Total East Bengal 
and Sylhet 

106-93. 


8 M 

Others 

1-79 


1-3 

Total India 

131-86 

— 

100-0 
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of the existing iute-mills; it is only natural that the other 
half would, instnad of being located here while depending 
completely on Eastern Pakistan’s jute, find it more profit¬ 
able and expedient to move to Eastern Pakistan. 

(2) Tliese remarks apply also, in a modified degree, 
to foreiign capital. Some of the foreign capital now in¬ 
vested in India may move to Pakistan if possible. New 
capital issues too by foreign countries will henceforward 
be influenced by these considerations and if there is no 
question of transfer of capital here, there will be at least 
a diversion of capital. 

In assessing the economic relationship of India and 
Pakistan these factors should be token into consideration. 
As necessary figures are not available, it is not possible 
to estimate, even roughly, ilie probable extent of such 
transfer of co/pital and capital goods. 

Panicky fuch* of Cahtm. and REVEncussiONs on the 
Money Market 

We have referred above to more or less normal trans¬ 
fers of capital and capital gouds that must come in the 
wake of partition. But that is not all. Any study of 
the economic relations between India and Pakistan will 
be unreal and incomplete if we do not refer also to the 
panicky flight of capital and its repercussions on the money 
marhet. Any very accurate assessment of tlie magnitude 
of the problem is not possible in the absence of necessary 
figures. But it is well-known that the cataclysmic political 
upheavals in Western Pakistan led to such a great flight 
of capital that restTictions had to be placed on such flight. 
Fortunately, there has been, as yet, no such cataclysmic 
upheaval in F,astern Pakistan, but it is also well-known 
that in spite of the comparative peace, there has been 
considerable flight of capital from Eastern Pakistan to India, 
particularly to West Bengal. Those banks which had their 
assets mainly locked up in the Eastern Pakistan had a 
most difficult time and some of them Imve virtually col¬ 
lapsed. Ilopercussions off these flights of capital, such as 
runs on banks and their consequential failure have been 
great, on the money market and they have upset all tlte 
normal transactions and have produced most undesirable 
and unwanted effeclB, though to a limited extent. 

Transfer of Officers and the Strain on the Budcet 

The Government of India asked all their officers to 
indicate their choice for India or Pakistan with an option 
to revise their choice within six months. Tlus was agreed 
to by the Pakisun Government. At the Provincial level, a 
similar option was given by the West Bengal Government to 
all the servants of the provincial Government, with the differ¬ 
ence that, because of the objection of the Muslim League, 
there cmtld not be given here any option of revising the 
choice within six months. The resiiit lias licen that most 
of the Hindu officers have opted for West Bengal and 
the Gwernment of West Bwigal, and not the Government 
of India, have been corapelled to take over a large number 
of surplus officers. Information is not available as to what 
extent oncers have bean 'surplus so far as the Govmi- 


ment of India are concerned, but the strain on the finanoea 
of the Government of West Bengal on account of the sur< 
plus officera will be apparent from the fact announced in 
the Press that out of an estimated budget surplus of ap¬ 
proximately Rs. 3 cFores during the period of ISlh August, 
1947 to 31st March, 1948, Rs. 95 lakbs had to be paid 
each month for die two and a half months of 15th August, 
1947 to Slat October,—the period during which most of 
these surplus officers could not be absorbed and therefore 
had to be given leave with pay. 

Refugee Problem 

The last, but not the least, point to be discussed it 
the refugee problem. This problem has now assumed such 
great magnitude that the expenditure necessary for their 
reception and rehabilitation will run into crorcs and crores 
of rupees. This problem has twu aspects. P’irst, time has 
come to enquire as to who siiould be made responsible 
fur the Inst properties and belongings of the refugees. 
Though it is primarily a political question, still, in the 
economic spJiere, it may not lie unreasonable for die Govern¬ 
ment receiving the refugees to claim compensation on 
their behalf for llie losses they have sustained from the 
Government from the territory of which the refugees have 
to come away. Tlie same priricipJe also applies to the 
expenditure incurred on rcliabilitatiion. As a ma<ter oi 
fact, liiis is no new princLpde. After the Bihar disturbances, 
the then Government of Bengal claimed that the cost of 
maintaining and rehabilitating Bihar refugees in Bengal 
should be b(>rne by the Government of Biliar. When ihie 
matter was referred to the Government of India, the then 
Government of fndia, headed by Pandit Neliru and Mr. 
Liaquat Ali Khan, accepted the proposal and introduced 
it on an all-India iiasis. Now if tliat (nrniuia had baen 
agreed to at that lime by both Congress and the Muslim 
League, there is no rcasom why it should not be revived 
again in the context of Indu-Pakistan population transfer. 
Thie is all the more necessary in view of the fact that 
huge expenditure by the Government of India on refugees 
from Pakistan is eating up all the reconstruction funds so 
badly needed for developmental purposes. If those funds 
are thus eaten up, lliere will be a very se>vere blow at the 
root of India's economic recovery and progress. In dis-i 
cussing, therefore, the fsconomic relations between India 
and Pakistan it is impossible to ^nore this point. Time 
has come to find out a way out. of this sad state of afijaixs 
and to see to it that th6re is no death-blow, because of 
this problem, to all our prospects of economic reconstruc¬ 
tion and progress. 

.Summary of the Short-term Problem 
We have discussed some of the important short¬ 
term problems. What are our main conclusions? Un¬ 
fortunately, facts of the situation compel us to be a Uttlo 
pessimistic in our conclusions. We find that 

(1) Pakistan has been getting doubl^help from 
India and having it both ways in her favour. 

(2) The Agreement that has been concluded » 
likely to place a heavy burden on India without 
»ny apprepiable ooirespopdiftg benefit. 
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(3) Over and above this, there is bound to be 
a more or less normal transfer of capital and capital 
goods. 

(4) In addition to all these, there has been a 
panicky flight of capital which has made the money- 
market unstable and uneasy if it has not led to an 
actual big-scale trouble, 

(5) The burden of surplus oflScers has also 
beenj in some oases, a heavy one. 

(6) Lastly, the huge expenditure on refugees-is 
eating away tlie little surplus we could gather as 
our blood-price and any talk of economic reconstrue, 
tion will be a pure myth if our surpluses are eaten 
up in this way. 

This is indeed a gloomy picture, buiitisnot an unreal 
picture. Instead of trying to have a show-down let us 
face facts and try to tackle them btddly and properly. 

We now pas.s on to the long-term prohlcms. 

The Ix)nc-term Problem.s: Kconomic HKi.ATioNSiiir 
^ BETWEEN India and Pakistan 

As we tried to emphasise at the very beginning, long¬ 
term proldems arc dependent mure or less on two factors. 
The long-term economic relationship between India and 
Pakistan must ultimately depend on the economic make¬ 
up as also on the economic ohieclive and policy of these 
two Slates. Tliesc are the nurnst impurtan,i factors which 
condition long-term developments and set the limit as well 
as the direction of the cam'iimic development of any 
country. Secondly, ho\»evrr, loing-lemi development de¬ 
pends, though in a lesser degree, upon how we make a 
alert now. In other words, though long-term de^clopy 
ments may change and correct tlie short-term factiors, yet 
they, in their turn, are dependent, at least partially, on 
the short-term factors themselves, 

* Viewed from this angle, nltiimate economic relations 
between India and Pakistan will depend on their respec¬ 
tive eaonomic make-upe and their economic objective. But 
economic objective again is the result of a niimbei of 
complex factors arising out of the ecoiuvmic framework 
of the country. Now, what would be the likely trends 
of economic policy in these two States? Any reply to lids 
question would depend largely on an objective assessment 
of the economic framework of the.se two Slates and their 
probable economic needs. Let us, therefore, try to evaluate 
the economic strength of each country and find ^mt in 
which direction they are deficient. It is not possible here 
to go into every possible detail and wc shall therefore 
examine the main items. 

(1) Food". Food is the basic necessity of life and India 
has recently been importing food annually to llie extent 
of the value of about 100 crores of rupees. According to 
the calculations of the foodgrains (Policy Committee 
(15>43), the normally deficit provinces were; Assam (De¬ 
ficit 14000 tons) Bmigal (Deficit 5,17,0(K) tons) Bihar 
(Deficit, 2,75,000 tons), Bombay (Deficit 7.64.000 tons) 
Madras (Deficit 8,48,000 tons) and N.-W.FJP. (Deficit 
38,000 tops). The normally surplus provinces were: 
Punjab (Surplus 7.54.000 tons), United Provinces (Sur¬ 
plus 69,000 tons), C.P. and Berar (Surplus 234.000 tons), 
Qlisaa (Surplus 132,000 tons), Sind, Br. Baluchistan ynd 


Khaiipur State (Surplus 338,000 tons). It will thus be 
seen that apart from the partitioned piejirincoB of Bengal 
and the Punjab, Indila has, on the account of other pro 
vinecs, a net deficit of 14,16,(XH) tons whereas Pakistan has, 
on a similar calculation, a net surplus of 2,90,000 tons. 
Now if wc correct these figures by taking into account the 
Bifrplu.« or deficits of the two Bengals and two Punjabs, 
we shall find tlmt the relative position of India and Pakis¬ 
tan will still remain unchanged. If Weal Bengal is ex¬ 
pected to ho a just self-sufficient province. East Punjab is 
going to be a deficit one. Similarly, if East Bengal,happens 
to be a deficit area. West Punjab will have some surplus 
to spare. So, apart from actual figures of tonnage, it is 
quite safe to assume that for eome time to come IndiS 
will be a deficit country with regard to fiood-sluffs, where¬ 
as Puki'.'-lan will be a surplus one in this respect. 

(2) Important money-crops and raw- maleiiats-. Apart 
from food, wc shall have also to consider the respective 
position of those two Sales so far as the important money 
cnvps and raw materials are eonccrlled. Wc concentrate 
on jute and cotton. 

Jute*: There was introduced in Bengal a jute res* 
Iriclion scheme in order to keep up tlie price of raw jute 
hy limiting the supply. This was an ariificial restriction on 
the acreage of jute. In our calculation about po'lential 
jute production we should take the figures before the 
introduction of the restriction scheme. Wc thcreflore 
lake the figures for the year 19*10 when the restriction 
.scheme was not introduced. On that basis we get the 
following figuies : 

JcTE Acbeagb and Peoditction in 1940 
Jute Acreage 

Atm P«r cent of Pet coot of sU 

(1000 acrea) Beuxal Total lodli Total 


West Bengal 

391 

7-9 

6-9 

Eastern Bengal 

4.548 

921 

80-2 

Total Bengal 

4,939 

100*0 

871 

Bihar 

282 


6-0 

Orissa 

28 

— 

0-4 

Assam (excluding 




Syllict) 

309 

— 

5-6 

Total Indian Union 

1010 

— 

J7-8 

Total East Bengal 



81-i 

and Sylhet 

4395 

— 

Others 

64 

_ 

11 

Total India 

5,669 

— 

100-0 

Jute Production 



Lakh Baloi 

• Per coal of Per caat of ■11 



Beogal Tolftl ladia ToUl 

West Bengal 

904 

7*9 

6*9 

Eastern Bengal 

105-61 

921 

80-1 

Total Bengal 

114-65 

100-0 

87-0 

Bihar 

5-71 

— 

4-3 

Orissa 

0-52 


0-4 

Assam (excluding 




Sylhet) 

7-87 


6-0 

Total Indian Union 

2314 


17*6 

Total East Bengal 




and Sylhet 

106-93 


8 M 

Others 

1-79 


1-3 

Total India 

131-86 


100-0 

* Ciilenlatiofi* In thit 
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Shit Bloial 
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It 'wnald an^ar from the above table that Indian 
Union is at present capable of producing annually abmit 
23.4 lakh bales. It is estimated that the capacity 
of the existing mills is about 60 lakh bales each year. 
According to certain cahmiaiions, it would be sufficient 
for the purposes of the Indian llnion if she gets 30 lakh 
bales annually. If these calculations are correct, the short¬ 
age of jute bales in the Indian Union will be to the extent 
of 6.8 lakh bales annually. If some of the fallow lands 
and cultivable wastes in West Bengal and other jute-grow¬ 
ing provinces in the Indian Union can he brought under 
jute cultivation, the deficit can easily be wiped out. But 
the limiting factor in this respect will he ihe .supreme 
demand for more fm>d. Exiciisioti of jute cultivntidn in 
these circumstances will depend on l;i what cxii nt land 
can be released or diverted from fntsl crops. The pros¬ 
pects of such release or diversion do not appear to be 
very high at the present moment. It would therefore be 
safe to assuirc that India will l e short in her jsile res 
wvurces, but rertainly not to the extent she is generally 
supposed to lie. 

Cotton: Detailed figures arc not avail.iblc, but it ap¬ 
pears that India 'will be more adversely afTecied in cotton 
than in jute. In W.39-40. the Pnniab prndiiced 10.17,000 
tales (400 lbs. each) of cotton, Sind 3,09 000 bales and 
the hT.-W.F.P. 3.000 bales. TIte area under cotton in 
the three .pnovinces was 26.41,lO.S, 8.34.,390 and 17,3.61 
acres respectively. These three provinces thus produced 
13.29.000 bales out of a total 33111.000 bales produced in 
India, or about 39.3 per cent of the, total. After the parti¬ 
tion of the Punjab, the resmirces of Pakistan will be less. 
But the same difficulties arise in the ease lof cotton as of 
jute. Cotton Textile Mills are mninlv in India; of 380 
cotton textile mills with over 10 lakh spindlns and over 
2 lakh looms that were in existence in India in 1938-39, 
no more than 7 mills with about 72,000 spindles and less 
than 2000 looms were in the Punjab and Sind, there being 
none in the N.-W.F.P. and Balunhistian. 

(3) Industrial Resources md Industries Potential : 
A detailed discussion on this point ig perhaps unnecessary. 
It urill be generally agreed that though certain raw- 
materials. including minerals, are available in small quanti¬ 
ties in Pakistaiu an overwhelmingly major share of in¬ 
dustrial resourees and industries potential has come |C| 
India. In fart, this grmit difference in the industrial rev* 
source and industrial potential makes theseeonnmic slriio- 
turo and eronomic framework of Ihe two different Slates 
entirely different. This is also the main rca«on why the 
economic development of India and the economic develop¬ 
ment of Pakistan will not proceed along ilie same lines, 
for the two States are not at the same stage of economic 
*evolution, • 

Possible Lines of Development: Economic Facts and 
Economic Policy 

As we. have already indicated, the economic relation¬ 
ship between India and Pakistan will ultimately depend on 
the basic economic iraniawork of the two countries and 


the fundamental economic polioiles they would be com¬ 
pelled to follow in order to develop tlicir resources fully. 
This leads us to the following questions: 

(1) What would be the basic economic frame¬ 
work of the two States for some time to come 7 

(2) Would their economies be complementary 
or competing.? 

(3) What would be the effect^ of the shart-termi 
economic consequences of partition cm the long¬ 
term policies 7 

(4) What should be our economic policy 7 
Let us examine these questions, 

(1) The Basic Economic Framework: It is not pos¬ 
sible to dihcu.ss here, except in the briefest outlines, the 
basic economic frameworks of India and Pakistan. As we 
have tried to indicate above, India and Pakistan are not 
at the same stage of economic developments. Pakistan is 
pcKvr in raw-materials, industries and capital—poor al least 
in a relative if not in an absolute sense---while India is, 
at least comparatively epeaking, in a belter position. 
While Pakisian is yet in ibal agro-nomie stage where raw- 
tnalerials and Wd-stuffs have to be sent abroad to get 
capil'al. capital goods and even eonsumption goods, India 
has just emerged out of that stage and is on the thresh-i 
bold of an industrial regeneration. As we have tried to 
analyse above. Pakistan will have some foinl-sluffs and 
perhaps some raw-materials to sell. But India, for some 
lime to come, will have hardly anything to sfiare. As al¬ 
ready indicated, India will have shortages all round. She 
Is now a food-importing country and she shall continue to 
be so ^ some tiUie to come; she shall be needing capital 
goods without importing foreign capital. Tliis means that 
if she does not get her sterling dues, she shall have DQl 
further tighten her belt to secure capital goods from 
abroad. Tliere is thus no possibility of importing large 
quantities of consumers' goods abroad, for with our scanty 
resources of foreign exchange, capital goods will certainly 
have priority over consumption goods in the list of our 
imports. Whatever consumer goods are manufactured in 
India ore not even sufficient for her own purpose and 
she has hardly anything to spare. In these circumstances, 
India herself will be in all-round want with practically 
nothing to spare. Pakistan, on the other hand, has not 
yet reached this stage of economic development and she will 
he willing to import foreign capital for developmental 
purposes, even in a oontrolled manner; she shall have to 
be dependent, at least for some lime to come, not only Bor 
capital goods but also for fionsuraers’ goods; she shall also 
be dompelled to import tbfwe raw-materiala from other 
countries which she is in absolute need of. 

(2) IFould the economies of India and Pakistan be 
complementary?: Having regard to the above facts, it 
would be clear that the economies of India and Pakiaan 
will not be complementary. India has almost nothing to 
give to Pakiaan, for she has not much to spare and the 
little she may have to spare may be required by her for 
obtaining goods, specially capital goods, fro* abroad. 
Pakistan can sell her surplus fnod-stuffs to India, but 
having regard to the fact that food-siuffs will practically 

be her only saleable commodity in the international mar- 

e 
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kflt, it is doubtful whether Pakistan will not be more 
taxiout to sell that food-stuff to a highly industrial 
country which can give her capital and manufactures 
rather than to India wltich is in far greater difficulties. 
Chances therefore are that there will be very little com¬ 
mon field of transactions and inter-change between Pakis¬ 
tan and India in their pursuit of policies of economic 
development and as such it is futile to expect that their 
economies will he complementary, at least lor some time 
to come. 

(3) EJJects oj short-term events on long-term policy- 
We have tried to indicate above the basic economic slruc- 
ture of the two Slates and the basic features of their 
economy. Before we proceed to pass a final judgment on 
this matter, it would be necessoiy to examine I he possible 
effects of slijiirt-term events on long-term policy. In our 
discussion of Iho short-term problems we have analysed 
the main features lof the ic.cent agreement as also luive 
discussed certain other immediate problems. Apart from 
the huge burden they would immediately place on the 
shoulders of the Oovernment of India, they would pio- 
duce one result which will very vitally affect our long¬ 
term position. It will be noticed that during the war, the 
huge, though uilineial, purchases from India resulted in 
a very favourable trade balance lor India; but witli llie 
cessation of hostilities those purcliuses have stopped and 
the trade balance is gradually going against India. The 
following table, selected from data in the Reserve Bunk 
Reimrt on Currency and finance, 1946-47 would make the 
trend clear : 

Balance oj Trade (in lakhs of rupees) 



1944 

1945 

1948 

Imporla 

Exports (Excluding 

1,80,90 

2,37,54 

2,62,58 

re-pxp«jrts) 

Balance (excluding 

2,18,84 

2,18,13 

2,77,65 

rc-exporte) 

-t-37,94 

-19,41 

-hl4,97 

This means that India is already 

in a 

position of 


relative disadvantage and if she has to secure a surplus 
for making payment fur further inijiurls witliout depend¬ 
ing on mOTe foreign capital, she would have to make tre¬ 
mendous efforts to secure tliat surplus. Now, the agree¬ 
ment tliat has been concluded, as abo the other events that 
have happened, have combined to make her difficult posi¬ 
tion more difficult, even from the long-term point of view. 

Professor Vakil of Humbay lias, in a recent statement 
made the following calculations: 

“IW tJtie next few years Pakistan will have no 
ro^onsibility for making any paj'tncnt regarding its 
agreed liabilities. In the meantime the Indian 
Union will continue to pay interest i,o the holders 
of Government securities in Pakistan. The gross 
payment on account of interest on all kintk of 
debts as budgeted for undivided Ind.a for 1947-48 
was more than Ra. 68 crorea Even allowing for a 
most conservative estimate that only one-tenth of 
the boMers of Government securities are in Paki¬ 
stan, tne payment of interest to such holders will 
be about Rs. 7 crores a year. This means that the 
Indian Union will have to export to Pakistan goods 
and senrioes worth this amount during the coming 
yaai| withourany equivalent. Now after four years, 


. Pakistan will begin payment to Lidia. It is esti¬ 
mated that the liabihlies of Pakistiln will be about 
400 crures, and the repayment of the amount over 
a period of 50 years together with interest will mesh 
paying annually about 15 crores.” 

In Professor Vakil's opinion there will tlien he a net 
receipt by India oi Ks. 8 crores, but for the present there 
wiU be unilateral payment by India to the extent of Rs. 7 
mores. But having regard to the fact that inter-govern- 
menlal debts arc hardly repaid (Lidia has not yet received 
her dues from Burma), it is very douhtlul wliedicr tiie 
dues from Pakistan will ever he received. 

As we have not got the details ol Professor Vakil's 
calculations, it is not known how he has arr»ved at the 
hgurc of Ks. 15 crores. Bui it Ks. 400 crores be the total 
liability ol Pakistan and if lliis has to be paid hack in 
filly equal annual insialmcnts with some interest charges, 
say at two or three per cent, chances aic that the animal 
iiisiaknciil will be more in the iieighhourliood of Rs. 8 
crores than oi 15 crores. If this be true, then llic position 
will he that India will he paying Ks. 7 crores and getting 
only Rs. 8 cioies which will he a very narrow maigin in¬ 
deed. Now whatever he the actual figures, the main con¬ 
clusions tire obviuiis, 'i'lie ccuiiumic rclalionsliip between 
India and Pakistan ior some years to come will he one 
ti[ unilutcial pajiiicnl by India,-- and I hut at a lime when she 
will pruhalily have an adverse balance of trade even without 
licr payment to Pakistan. Secondly, even when iuslulnients 
will begin coining in—'il Uicy begin to ct^mc in at all-— 
Lidia will not have any margin worth the name with 
which to ease her difficult trade position. This problem 
Would be mure and more uggiavatcd because ul the nature 
of their ecutiiumic structuies. As their economies are nol 
complementary, India caiuiot receive from Pakistan, if she 
can receive anytluiig at all, any euuuuodity which will 
he helpful for her economic development. As in the case 
of Geruutn roparaliotis, two sources would only remain 
open for India. Firs), she can take, only for llie sake of 
taking, such coiiimudlties as would eiilior be of no real 
value to her, or would actually damage her owp raw 
materials market, or she shall have to continue giving 
fresh loans to Pakistan just to enable her to make her 
annual |>aymcnis to Indio. In cither case India would be 
the loser. 

(4) ff'hat should be our economic policy? What 
should then he (gir economic policy with regard to Pakis¬ 
tan? Wi; have already tried to indicate the nature ol the 
problems, both sliori-tcrm and long term. The nature 
of the policy to he followed both in the short-teini and in 
the long-term het^mies clear from the nature of the prob¬ 
lems themselves. The main items of policy may he enu¬ 
merated briefly as follows : 

Short-term : 

(1) Adoption of a uniforp policy both at the Central 
and Provincial levels; 

(2) Inclusion of all assistance given by the Province 
to Pakistan within the scope of the All-India agreement; 

(3) Settlement regarding th^cost of maintaining le- 
fugeea and the coat of their rebanilitation, if posaible, ao- 
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cording to the formula agreed to by the Ndiru-LiaqaBt 
^ Cabinet; 

(4) Careful control of panic^ flights of capital and 
aaaiitance to all banks yrhich are in difficulty on this 
■ooonnt; 

(8) Avoidance as far as possible, of unflateral pay¬ 
ments in the coming years; if possible, arrangements should 
be made so that the Pakistan Government mobilises the 
securities of the Government ol India held by her nationals 
and exchanges them for Pakistan securities of equal value. 
The Pakistan Government should then hand over the 
Government of India securities to the Government ot 
lindian Union, the liabilities of Pakistan to that extent 
being treated as cancelled. This should be dune imme¬ 
diately, before the economic conditions in Pakistan become 
something very different from the economic conditions 
here. 

Loag4enn : 

(1) Decisions about monetary policy. As the Pakis¬ 
tan Government is going to have a separate currency, what 
would be the relation of our un^ of account with their 
unit of account ? 

(2) Decision about fiscal relations, particularly fiscal 
policy. A customs union has been suggested by some 
economists, but that would not work in view of possible 
political relations as also of the difference in the economic 
atructuies and posable economic policies. 

(3) Realisatlun, if possible, of all dues within a shorter 
period. 


CoitCLft^lON 

We have tried to discuM above the main featurM 
of the economic relationship between India and Pakistan 
and we have also tried to indicate certain lines of policy 
in view of the immediate and ultimate problema. In doing 
ao, we have tried to confine ourselves to an objective 
economic analysis of the situation. But in condusion we 
may again point out that all economic calculations and 
forecast in the matter may be upset by political developments. 
The recent controversy over the iinpusiiion of a customs 
duty on jule by Pakistan or over the promised financial 
assistance to Pakistan are cases in point. We cannot for¬ 
get that the State of Pakistan has been born, not out of 
a spirit of friendship, but out of spite. Just as man has* 
to suffer from the original sin, it is ton much to expect 
that Pakistan will be able, at least for some time to come, 
to escape the limitations of its birth. At least recent 
events do not give us any ground fm: such expectation. 
Economic polmy is hound to be linked up, in these cir¬ 
cumstances, with political factors and wc must always 
remember that even if what is justified in normal economic 
theooy, may not be sanctioned, in this case, by political 
prudence. The usual flight of abstract economic idea* 
therefore cannot but remain anchored here to the hard 
ground of realism. And in these days of historical inter¬ 
pretation of every aspect of life, we would not lose, any- 
thing--ralher we would gain cverylhing—by having eco¬ 
nomic theory conditioned by prussilde social trends.* 

♦ This paper waa written long before the wrUer’a asaumptlen 
^office at Miuittor* Weat Bengal OevernmoQt, and preBoati bla indWidutl 
viowt only. 


TWO NATIONS ? 

A Peep into the Racial History of the Population of North-Western India 

By NANIMADHAB CHAUDHURI, mji. 


Indu has been divided on two nations theory. Without 
discuffiing the question what are the different elements 
tibat compose a nation it may be conceded that race 
is one of them. After the division of India on two 
aations theoiy it will be instructive to analyse briefly 
the racial composition of the population lof North- 
Western India comprising territories now included lO 
Pakistan, Kashmir and the tribal belt between Paki¬ 
stan and Afghanistan. 

A brief reference may be made at the outset to the 
infiltration of foreign racial elements into India irom 
the rise and expansion of Islam up to the time of the 
establishment of the power of the Mughals in India. 

Two great victories, first at Kadisiya (637 A.C.) 
and next at Nehavend (641 A.C.), made the Arabs 
masters of Persia and the fugitive last Sassanian 
emperor suffered the same fate as did the last Achae- 
menian emperor. After the loss of their freedom the 
Peraans suffered the suppression of their old religion. 
Persia became an Islamjc country. Within 644, when 
Khalif Omar died, Mf^sopotamia, Syria, Palestine wd 
Egypt had fallen to toe Arab arms. This marked for 


tlie time being the weslwaid expansion of the victo¬ 
rious Arab forces. 

After the battle of Nehavend the Arab army 
spread castw.irds from Persia. Western Afghanistan 
was oeeupied and llcrnt became one of the principal 
cities of the Moslem world. Further eastern expansion 
through Afghanistan towards India was blocked first 
by the Buddhist Shahi .kings of Kabul who were suc¬ 
ceeded by the Hindu Shahi kings of Ohind. 'llhe 
Barenis rock inscription in Mastuj records that about 
9(X) A.C. the inliabitants of the surrounding country 
were Buddhists and under the sway of Jaipal, king ot 
Kabul. The Arab plan of conquest of India through 
the northern passes did not materialise. 

The tide of Arab expansion to the east checked in 
the north of India tried to effect a breach in the wall 
of India’s defence in the west. It reached Mekran in 
Baluchistan about 643 but was resisted by hie Jats of 
Jhalawan. Jhalawan formed a part of the kingdom bt 
Sind which extended from the sea to Multan and from 
the desert to the hills of Baluchistanf By 705 an out¬ 
post was established in Mekran. After iepeatod 
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attacks from the sea a|;aiiist Sind had failed an army 
was sent under one Budmeen to attack Tutta. This 
army was defeated. In 711 Mahomed bin Kasim at the 
head of a body of Assyrian cavalry launched an attack 
on Tutta proceeding by the route of Shiraz and 
Mekran. King Dahir with his big army composed ot 
Mooltanis, Sindhis and Rajputs fell fighting and the 
Arabs penetrated into the country as far east .as 
Multan. The Arab power did not extend beyond this 
limit in the west. Thus Arabs were expelled from Sind 
by Mahmud of Ghazni. Next it became a part of the 
Delhi empire. Early in the 14th century Yudubam.^i 
Sumra Rajputs of Sind established themselves in power 
in the country. The Sumras were succeeded by the 
Samma Rajputs. According to Eerishta, the Sumra 
dynasty ruled for five centuries. This would mean that 
they rose in power about a century after the Arab 
conquest. The Samma dynasty lasted till 1620. 

The Arabs did not succeed in penetrating far into 
or getting an effective foothold in India during the 
centuries of their biggest conquests. Arab mcndiants 
later established a colony at Quilon but the Mapilias 
whose origin is traced to tlicso settlers are confined to 
a small strip of the West coast. 

The north-western gates of India were opened with the 
rise of the Turkish dynasty of Ghazni. The defeat at the 
battle of Lumghan (979) cost king Jaipal of the Punjab 
all the territories west of the Indus. Pesliawar became 
the seat of the government of the conquered territories. 
Afghans and Afghnaised Turks known as Khalji.s began 
to enlist in the army of Subuktugecn. In the second 
battle of Peshawar (1908) king Anandapal of Lahore 
was defeated by Mahmood with an army composed of 
Arabian horse, Turks, Afghans and Khaljis. In 1020-21 
Lahore fell and a Moslem, governor was appointed 
there. Towards the end of the century the Suljook 
Turks drove the descendants of Mahmood of Ghazni 
from their ancestral kingdom and Lahore became the 
capital of the last Ghazni kings. 

With the victories of the Ghori Afghans who were 
converted to Islam after the seizure of Ghor by the 
house of Ghazni (1010) the whole of northern India 
including the Gangetic plains, western India and parts 
of central India were opened to the mixed hordes of 
military adventurers of Afghan, Turkish, Persian and 
Mongol origins, whom the pressure of the Mongols 
forced out of Transoxiana and Afghanistan. 

During the reign of Altamish. the Mongol hordes 
burst upon India for the first lime under Chengis 
Khan and Lahore was sacked. This marked the begin* 
ning of intermittent forays by the Mughals or Mon¬ 
gols across the borders of India which increased in 
frequency and volume as time passed. To the court of 
Gheias-ood-deen Bulban flocked the dethroned kings ot 
Turkistan, Transoxiana, Khorassan, Irak Ajemi, Azar- 
baijan, IKn and other countries whom the arms of 
Ohengie Khan and his successors had forced to flee 
from their countries. 

Towards tl^ end of the reign of ( 31 ieia 8 -o#d-<leen 


Bulban, Mughal soldiers of fortune sufcceeded in esta¬ 
blishing themselves at the court us a ijval in power to 
the Khaljis. 

The rise of the Khaljis to power opened the 
Deccan to llie Central Asian adventurers who com¬ 
manded tlic mixed armies of the Delhi kings. During 
the reign of Alla-ood-deen Khalji, the Mughals made 
furious onslaughts in great strength again and again, 
pusliing up to the gales of Delhi in some of these 
attacks. By the order of the king, 15,000 Mughals, wtio 
were in the following ol the king at Delhi, were mabsa- 
cred in one day. All tlie same, the power of the 
Mughals increased and the ameer juddedas or newly 
converted Mughal oflicers in the employ of the kings 
of Delhi proclaimed their indepcndeuce ii. different 
provinces. There was a considerable body of Mughals 
in the army of the first Lody Afghan king of Delhi. It 
is interesting to note that these mercenaries took 
service under Shahbani Beg, the Uzbeg chief, who 
drove Babur from his ancestral kingdom and they also 
fought Babur on several occasions. 'Phe quarrels and 
rivalries among Afghan provincial governors peved the 
way for Babur who had both Turkish and Mongol 
blood in his veins. 

After the battle of Panipat (1526) Babur announced 
his determination not to quit Hiudusthan as his ances¬ 
tor Teimur had done. The rival Afghan* war lords 
realised the situation a little too late. 

Ijurge-scale infiltration into India of Central Asian 
hordes of military adventurers of misct'llaneous origins 
practically eeased with the cstjiblishmont of the Chaga- 
tai power in India. Akbar had to reconquer the country 
from mixed Afghan, Turkish and Mughal war lords and 
he turned to the children of the soil for support and 
assistance. 

Later invasions of Nadir Shah and Ahmed Shah 
Durrani were of no consequence in respect of race 
infiltration. 

There is no record in history to show that during 
the long period covered by the survey above there 
was any considerable, systematic rare movement from 
Central Asia to India. The invasions of the Ghazni 
and Ghor kings were of little importance from the 
point of view of the racial history of the people ot 
India. Tlie invaders withdrew to Ghazni and Ghor with 
their armies composed of TajiRs, Turks and various 
Afghan tribes, •occasionally with a sprinkling of Arab 
horsemen, carrying away huge loot and a large number 
of captives including females as slaves. There were 
of course large-scale conversions affecting entire tribes 
or communities such as the conversion of the Gukkiirs 
of Western Punjab, the Mewatis or Mco.s of Gurgaon, 
Alwar, etc., but these conversions had political objects, 
namely, gaining local allies, raising local recruits and 
sawing the seeds of disruption among the enemy ranks. 
There is nothing to show that there was any change in 
this state of things after Babur settled down in Hiudu¬ 
sthan. The monarchs of tlys house freely recruited 
troops from amongst Hindus aad Indian Moslems and 
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the recruitment foreigners to their armies decreased 
proportionately. \ 

It is very curious but it is a fact that all the 
invasions mentioned above and the predominance ol 
Moslem political power for nearly six centuries in the 
country did not affect the racial character of the 
populations of N.-W. India and tribal areas. There has 
been probably some racial mixture at the upper levels 
of the Moslem society but for the bulk of the con- 
\erled people it has been no more than a change of 
religion. This is amply proved by what follows. 

The populations of N.-W. India and tribal terri¬ 
tories belong ethnologically lo one predominant type, 
the long-headed type. It is mixed in certain areas, 
namely, Baluchistan, Sind and some territories in the 
Hindukush with other types. To this predominant type 
belong the Pathans, the Rajputs, the Jats, the Gujars 
and the Kashmiris. This type is dominant in the 
Punjab, in N.-W. India, in the tribal territories ; 
bes'omd the tribal bolt it extends into Afghanistan ; 
south and east of the Punjab it is the dominant type 
in Rajputana and Western U. P.; it is found also in 
Baluchistan, Sind, Central India and eastern U. P. 

Tins type has been called Indo-Aryan by Sir Her¬ 
bert Risley, Indo-Afghan by some others and other 
anthropologi-sts have their own favourite names. With 
these different names, with controversies about the 
origin of the type and proportions of the admixture *>1 
other strains with the type it is unnecessary to concern 
ourselves here. 

Tribal territories may be taken up first. The 
Pathan represents Ihe dominant type in these terri¬ 
tories. 

It is admitted now that the Pathans or Pakhtuns 
are aborigines of these parts of India. The Pakhtun 
]H!ople are mentioned by the Greek historians under 
the name Pactyae and it is possible that the Pakthas, 
mentioned along with Sibas, Alinas, Visanins, etc., as 
enemies of the Arj’as and described as cattle-lifters m 
(he Rigveda arc none other than the Pakhtuns. Of 
the four divisions of the Pakhtun people mentioned by 
the Greek writers the Gandarii have been identified 
with the Yusufzai, Molimand and other tribes of the 
Peshawar valley, I ho Aparj'tao with the Afridis, the 
Satragyddae with the Khntak and the Dada« with the 
Dndi. In the early years of the Christian era, it has 
been said, the Pukhtuna held the whblc of the Safed 
Koh and northern f?uleman ranges from the Indus to 
the Helmond and from Swat and Jclalabad to Peshin 
and Quetta. The Afghans have spread into their coun¬ 
try. The Afridi and the Khatak hold now only a small 
portion of their original territorios. the Dadi have 
boon absorbed by the Kakars held to Be of Scythian 
origin. 

The history of the Gandarii is interesting. About 
,'>th eentui-y, dislodged from their original homes in the 
Pe.'hawar valley and the neighbouring hills the Gandarii 
who wore Buddhists at tj^c time, moved in a body to 
the Helmond valley w6ere they founded a city known 


as Gandhar. Here they mingled with the people of 
Ghor, held by some to be Tajik, by others to be of 
Turkisli extraction, were converted to Islam by Arab 
missionaries and the mixed people came to be known 
as Afghans. In the 15th century, the Gandhari re¬ 
presented by the Yusufsai, Mohmand, etc., re-entered 
their original country. The Yusufzoi spread also to Dir, 
Swat and Buner, driving the original inhabitants of 
these areas into Dir and Swat Kohistan. The Afridi 
were converted to Islanii by Shahab-ood-deen Ghori. 

The Pakhtuns were not, however, the only early 
Indian people inhabiting these territories. The Tanaoli 
of the Urash plains or Pakhli and the Dilazaks, now 
admitted into the tribal fold of the Pathans, were not 
originally Pathans. Tlic original Swati people regarded 
as a race of Hindu origin, ruling the whole country 
from Jheliim to Jclalabad, were driven by the Yusuf- 
zais into Kafiristan and Hazara in the 15Lh century. 
The Torwis, Garhwis and Gujars now found in the 
Rashkar of Dk* and Swat Kohistan arc said to be their 
descendants. Both the Bashkar and Kashkar (Dir 
Valley) have a considerable Gujar population. TJie 
original Swati people are identified with the Degan, 
the early Hindu inhabitants of N.-E. Afghanistan now 
found .'scattered in Kuner, Bajaur, Lughmau and Nin- 
gi-ahar. Tlio Waziris and Mashuds, now regarded as 
Puthana, are held to be of Rajput origin. 

Round tile nucleus of the original Pakhtun tribe.s 
liave gathered non-Palhan elements of Indian origin 
like the above and variou.-s tribes of mixed Afghan, 
Turki.'ih and other origins like the Karlarui of the 
Kiirram agency, the Bhittani, the Kakar, the Puni, etc. 

In the N.-W. F. Province, the Pathan is still the 
dominant tribe but non-Pathan 1.ribe.« of Hindu origin 
begin to appear in strength. Hindu castes from the 
Punj.ab aic found scattered in the distriets. In Hazara, 
the Pal.hun.s are far outnumbered by tlu' Gujars, Awans, 
Kharrala, ote. They are all Moslems. The Awans are 
held to be of Jat and the Kharrals of Rajput origin. 
In Peshawar, the Pat,bans are about 51 per cent of the 
total population and the rest is composed of Moslem 
Awans, Gujars, Bnghbans, etc., who are regarded as 
Hindki, and Hindus and Sikhs. The Awans appear in 
Kohat and Bnnnu along with Juts .and Rajputs (Mos¬ 
lem). In Dera Ismail Khan, the Pathans are about 
31 )>cr cent and the rest are Balocha, Rajputs, Awans 
and Jats. etc. The Rajpute, Jats, Awans are Moslem. Of 
the converted tribes in the N.-W. F. Province the 
Awans are most numerous, followed by the Gujars and 
next by the Rajputs and the Jats in strength. 

In Western Punjab in all the districts Moslems 
arc in big majority over Hindus and Sikhs, but this 
Moslem majority is mostly composed of converted 
Rajputs, .Tats, Gujars, Awans, Araiiss, Khokars, etc. The 
rix'er valleys of the western plains and the westePn 
hills including the Salt Range were held IV Punwar 
and Bhatti Rajput^ In the 11th century Mahmud of 
Ghazni fought a hard-won battle with the Bhatti king 
Bejee Ray who held the Salt Range country. The Sials, 
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Tiwanas and Giiebs were Punwar Rajputs who were 
converted by Baba Farid of Pak Pattan. The Kbokars, 
Wattu, Gadim, etc., are held to be of Rajput origin. 
The Gukkurs of Jhelum and Rawalpindi are held to 
be of Rajput origin. Mohamed Kasim Ferishta the 
historian says that they inhabited the country along 
the banks of the Neelab (Indus) up to the foot of the 
Sewalik and cut off all communications betwedn 
Peshawar and Multan, and practised unheard-of cruel¬ 
ties on the Mahomedans. The Gukkurs and “most of 
the infidels who inhabited the mountains between 
Ghizni and Indus were also converted, some by force, 
some by persuasion” at the time of Mahmud of 
Gharni. Mohraud was mardered by Hindu Gukkurs. 

The name of Gujarat in Rawalpindi division comes 
from the Gujars who form some 15 per cent of the 
population of the district at the present time while the 
Jats are about 26 per cent. They are mainly Moslem. 
In Mianwali, the Jats who form more than 32 per cent 
of Ihc population and the Rajimts arc mainly Moslem 
while the Awans itre all Moslem. In Muzaffargarh, the 
Jats who form miore than 29 per cent of the popula¬ 
tion and the Rajputs are mainly Moslem, the Arains 
are all Mo.slem. In Dera Ohazi Khan, the Jats who 
form more than 25 per cent are mainly Moslem and 
nearly all the Rajputs are Moslem. In Gujranwala, the 
Jats who are 27 per eotit are mainly Moslem, In 
Lahore, Amritsar and .some other places the Jats are 
Mo.slem and Sikh, in other areas the Rajputs, Jats 
and Awans, etc., are mainly Moslem. The Gujars, Jats 
and Rajputs in Sialkot are mainly Moslem. 

In Ambala and Jullundhur divisions, the Hindus 
an^ Sikhs are in majority and the percentage of 
Moslems among Jats falls but the percentage ot 
Moslems among Rajputs and Gujars continues to be 
high. In Karnal nearly 70 per cent of the Rajputs arc 
Ranghar Moslems, Over two-thirds of the Rajputs iu 
Hissar, Ambala. Ludhiana, Perozpore arc Moslems. 
The Khokars claim Rajput origin and the Awans who 
observe many Hindu customs are all Moslem. The 
Meoa are found in Gurgaon. Alwar and Bharafcpur. 
After the conversion of the Jadun Rajput rulers of 
Mewat in the 12th century, the Meos were soon con¬ 
verted en maase. They gave trouble. constantly to the 
Delhi rulers and Ferishta records that Ghias-ood-deen 
Bulban massacred 100,000 of them in a single battle. 

To turn westwards to Baluchl-^tan and Sind from 
•the Punjab. 

In Baluchistan, the Med, Jat, Brahui and Baloch 
are the most important tribes. A number of Afghan 
tribes and Kakar Pathans have penetrated into the 
country. The Kakars are held to be of Scythian origin, 
whi<di means that they are allied to the Baloeh nnd 
the Brahui, though they have absorbed the Dadi branch 
of the Fakhtun race. Scythian origin is attributed to 
the Meds Ilho are found also in Sind and are related 
to the Mhers, Mahars, Muhanas, etc. They have been 
converted {& Baluchistan and Sind. The Jats, also con^ 
verted, are num<voue in Kacchi and Las ^In. The 


Brahuis are a mixed people with very strong Jat 
elements in some of the tribes. Three largest Brahui 
tribes are by themselves classed as Jadgal meaning JaC. 
The Balochs are a mixed people, Iranian elements 
mixing with the dominant type of North-Western 
Intlia, probably represented here by the Jats. This 
Iranian element is represented further south by the 
Hindu {lopulation of Gujerat. South Maratha country, 
Coorg, Kannada country. 

In Sind, the early inhabitants of the country, 
namely, Sumra and Surama Rajpuis have been con¬ 
verter!. The Jat.s have come from Kacchi. The Numrias 
hold to be of Rajput origin have also come from Sind. 
Tlie Muhanas arc identified with the Baluchistan Meds 
ami .«o are the Mahars of Sukkur and Larkana. The 
Memans are descendants of the Lohanas converted to 
I.slam at Tutia in the 151 h century. The Sodha Rajputs 
of Thar and Parkar have not been converted and the 
bulk of the Hindu population of the province is 
fyohana. The Khoja.s and Bohras were converted by 
Pir Sadniddin. Some of the Hindu elemental of the 
■populalion. the Kolis, Dheds. etc., have come from the 
east. There are Brahuw and Baloeh« from Baluchistan. 

The Kashmiris belong to the predominant long¬ 
headed type of North-We.stem India. About 78 per cent 
of the popul.ation of Kashmir are Moslems. There are 
Hindu Rajputs, the mixed Hindu caste Thakkars, and 
Sikhs and Khattris from the Punjab. Of the Jats one- 
fifth of the total number is Hindu and the rest Mos¬ 
lem. The Gujars arc nearly all Moslem, Among the 
Mo.slcm Rajpuis are the Jarrals, Bhaos, etc. The Chibs 
of Chihalhi are mostly Moslem. They are of Rajput 
origin allied to the Dogra The Bambos and Khakas 
of the Jhelum valley are of Rajput origin. The Chucks 
who ruled Ka.shmir when Akbar occupied it were 
fon\'ortpd late in the 15th century. 

The mass conversion of the people of Kashmir 
began from the end of the 14th century under Sultan 

Sikandur (1394) known .as Bootshikun or iconoclast. 

• 

“He destroyed nearly all the grand buildings and 
temples of hi.« Hindu predecessors. To the people 
he offered uonversion. death or exile. ... By '♦he 
end of his reign all Hindu inhabitants of the valley, 
except the Brahmans, had probably adopted Islam." 

About the Brahmans Ferishta* writes : 

“Man.v of the Brahmans rather than abandon 
their relipon or their country poisoned themselves ; 
some emigrated from their native homes, while a 
few escaped the evU of banishment by becoming 
Mahomedans.” 

From the above account it will be seen that the 
main population of N.-W. India is represented by four 
principal races, namely, the Pathan, Rajput, Jat and 
Gujar, and their tribes. Historians have their theories 
about the Scythian, by which’they mean Saka, Yuechi 
and Huna origins, of the last three races but ethno- 
logically these theories are unsound and their historical 
corri'ctness has not been tested All the four races 
belong, according to distingiushofi anthropologists, to 
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the same racial type. These races rise iato promiaence 
in history at different times. 

The Palhan clement intervenes between the 
Paahto-Bppakinft and very much mixed Afghans with 
a -xtrong Indian element in their composition and the 
Rajpiit-Jni.-Gujar block in the West, and East Punjab, 
Kashmir, Baluchistan and Sind. This block extends 
east to we.stern U. P., south-east to Rajputana and 
from Rajputana to C. I. The Gujar has penetrated 
into the tribal bolt, the Gujar and Jat into N.-W. P. 
Province while the Pathan has pushed to the east of 
the Indus in Hazara. In the vast tract from the borders 
of Afghanistan to the Chenab including in the west 
Baluchistan and Sind, and Kashmir in the north-east, 
the early inhabitants changed their religion between 
the 11th and 16th centuries. After the Chenab is crossed 
Hindu .'ind Sikh Jats begin to be seen here and there 
but Rajputs and Gujars still continue to be Moslem. 
The desert to the cast of Sind and Sirhind in the East 


Punjab appear to have arrested the all-out expansion, 
as it were, of Islam. In Rajputana, western UP., 
Centra] India and Kathiawar the Rajputs, Jats and 
Gujars follow their old religion. 

But in spite of the change of religion, forced or 
voluntary, on the part of certain portions of the popu¬ 
lation social relationships, common ties of language, 
economic conditions, cultural traditions, race and 
geography have held together the people of India f* 
long centuries ; now they have been divided to serve 
the purposes of the politicians and imperialists. Time 
alone will show whether the old ties will reassert 
themselves and defeat both or the artificial division 
will persist and permanently cripple India at home 
and abroad.* 


• Fiffures and iacta hove been takan among otbor ■worka item 
Pinvlncial and Diattict Cuaettoera and Connua Heporte puliliahed by **•* 
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THE POSITION OF INDIAN ARTS AND CRAFTS* 

By Pbof. O. C. GANGOLY 


Thehk is a mischievous supersiition still governing the 
systems of our education totlay which shut out from our 
class-rooms in the schools as well as in the colleges visual 
works of beauty, the graphic works of form and colour, 
in which our best thinkers and workers have incarnated 
their dreams, and visualized their hopes and fears. There 
still lingers a .superstitittn which clouds and darkens our 
eilucational syllabuses with the fallacy of a belief that 
cdiicatiini can come only throiigli the medium of the spoken 
and the jirinted words, that knowledge can be gathered, 
with toil and tears, through portly tomes of books, cyclo¬ 
paedias and dictionaries. The history of our visual arts 
has demonstraTed that some of the finest and loftiest of 
the utterances of our greatetst sages and savant'S have 
been expresse*! in the silent and more pregnant languages 
of our visual and fipiirnlive arts, in the shapes of our 
images and icons, in the colours and designs of our pictures 
and portraits, in the signs, designs^ flhd symbols of out 
textiles, in the broodifng and soaring forms of our temples 
and shrines, in the visible records tif our adventures and 
negotiations with the invisible Divinity, the Maker of all 
forms and colours in the Universe-—the Supreme Artist 
and Archiitiect of Nature. 

There were periods in our culture-history, when the 
means of our knowledge and our education were recorded 
and sought for in the written and the spoken words as 
well ns in the illiterate but stimulating signs and symbols 
ol colour and of form. And through the latter, the most 

* Thr anbaiaace n( af addtaaa delirerad at the openliic oanmony 
of the Baottnt Centenary AihibtUon ai Adyu na lat Oetobei, 1947. 


backward and the most illiterate of our brothers and 
sisters could get an opportunity to come in contact with 
the best tlioughts of our sages and thiinkers without 
spelling out a single line of our learned books, or the 
musty manuscripts of our Shastras. The visual way, the 
illiterate way offered the easiest, way, the moist cheerful 
way, the cheapest way to the gates of knowledge. And 
the walls and the niches of our temples and slirines of¬ 
fered. in glorious forms of frescoes, and in moving and 
inspiring forms of images and statues, the quintessence of 
knowledge in all doparlments of thought. The values of 
visual education, the ways of knowledge without tears have 
been admitted and recognized in all the latest doctrines 
and systems of education in the West, and the picture 
gallery and the museum, the modern successors of our old 
temples and shrines, have been linked up and related to 
the studies of our class-rooms in the schools and colleges. 
And in the western Qotmtries, alive to the benefits of 
visual education, the students are regularly taken to the 
museums and art-galleries in the cities to visualise, through 
the masterpieces and monuments of the graphic arts, what 
they read and study in the pages of their printed books. 
In the Universjfties of China, which I had the privilege of 
visiting two years ago, I was delighted to find a well- 
organised department of visual education, offering through 
the graphic apparatus of the cinema and the slides a rich 
repast ol visual knowledge of most of the happeninp of 
hiistory in the past and the daily doings d the modem 
man and woman in all parts of the world. I have just 
now been informed that our Minister of Education here 
is planning to found and develop a department of visual 
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education to aupfdement the meane of knowledge and edu¬ 
cation now only available through the narrow lanes and 
the dark and dingy corridors of class-rooms, through the 
painful pages of our printed books. Th^s is indeed, a 
very good piece of news and will help to banish illiteracy 
through illiterate means and methods, and open out ex¬ 
tensive and expansive fields of a democratic education by 
destroying the privileges and limitathms of an exclusively 
literary education and by demolishing the dubious and 
arrogant aristocracy of letters. 

1 do not decry the value of literature as such, both 
as a vehicle of culture and as the means of dissemination of 
scientific pri icipjes, and thdr application for the bettrr- 
, ment of our life and for the liquidation of poverty by an 
intelligent use of the means of life and for improving and 
elevating the general standard of existenre. 

But in India the spread of literacy has been instru¬ 
mental in upseitting the balance of the structure of our 
society by debasing our taste for all the bt^autiful aspects 
of life and by destroying our handicrafts and cottage in¬ 
dustries. Our appreciation and admiration for the beaiitips 
of English literature had unfoitnnately generated a belief 
that our Indian literature, the various and variegated ex¬ 
pressions of our bcuiitifiil provincial languages, Tamil, 
Telugu, Mahivulam, Hindi, Urdu. Maharastri and Bengali 
were inferior to the imported products from England. 
And though we are just now on the point of re¬ 
covering our national self-respect and onr ipride in 
the beauties of the masterpieces of our vernacular 
literature, our Valmiki and Tulasidas, our Kamban anj| 
Munikyavachaka, the miscliief that the maya and the infatu¬ 
ation created by the study of English literature led us to 
a* blind and indiscriminate admiration of all phases cf 
imported culture, destroyed our taste for all cur indi¬ 
genous products, particularly, the beautiful >producls of 
our historical handicrafts 4iat at one time, filled, enriched 
and illuminated every nook and corner of our domestic 
life. The baneful effects of our debased and anglicised 
outlook, and our degraded taste was brought about by a 
domination of English taste and preferences in every phase 
of our mdigenous life. By some unaccountable fatality 
our vernacular literature, our native arts and cratts, our 
social habits, our mental postures, were not improved or 
enriched by our contact with the West. And the great 
advice and warning which Mrs. Annie Besant gave many 
years ago is still ringing in my ears, when I had listened 
to one of her stirring orations: “Lot onr Indian life be 
enriched but it need not and should not be dominated 
by the thought and culture of the West." By another 
stroke of ill-luck, most forms of our Indmn culture have 
been tdommated and destroyed, and very little of it has 
been enriched by our contact with English cnlture. 

Of all forms of domination that the British Rule had 
imposed on India, the intellectual and spiritual domina¬ 
tion of fftr culture was far worse than the political and 
economic domination. And if our political destiny has 
been emancipated from the influences of the evil stars, 
our cnltund on|Bncipation is likely to take some time to 


come. For old habits take a long time ^to die, and the 
old products of our handicrafts will takc^ a long time to 
recover their beauty and their skill, if they at all can be 
helped to repossess their precious heritage, unless we can 
make strenuous and well-planned efforts to restore their 
pa|t glory. Our expert economists have advised us that 
our poverty can never he liquidated, unless India is Ih- 
duslrialized immediately on a large scale, unless we set 
up large factories, nachines and mechanisms and mechani¬ 
cal operatives to produce cheap classes of consumer goods 
on a very large scale. It has been deninn«lratcd that fac¬ 
tory products are the arch-enemies of all classes of handi¬ 
crafts. and most of our historical arts and crafts have 
already been driven out and killed by the imported 
machine-made articles from Europe. And some of our 
wise economists advise us that our handicrafts and crafts¬ 
manship, our precious inheritances from the past, must 
be saved from the death-dealing competition of the machine- 
made articles imported from abroad or “Made in India.” 
Many people believe that our precious heritage of beauty and 
of craftsmanship inherent in our handicrafts could be saved 
by the generous patronage of the wealthy and by the senti¬ 
ments and sacrifices of our patriots with a vow to pay more 
and to use the hand-made products in preference to the 
machine-made ones. It is by raising the tariff-wall of love 
and patriotism that we could save our heritage of beauty 
and of skilful and creative craftsmanship. 1 do not know if 
this is a .sound economic doctrine and if craftsmanship 
can be helped i« survive its struggle with competitive 
industries. But I believe that craftsmanship and the culti¬ 
vation of beauty stands for a spiritual communication be¬ 
tween man and man and can invest our life with spiritual 
and divine values. The weaver who handles the warp 
and the woof of the silken threads with the skill and mys¬ 
tery of a magician to fabricate a piece of dhoti or sari, 
caters not only for the needs of our body Liu also for the 
needs of our mind and soul. For he very often weaves with 
his threads as symbols of his good wishes for us auspicious 
decorations and patterns intended to work as charms to 
chide away all evil thoughts and to inspire the leading of 
a clean, chaste, and spotless life. This personal human 
appeal, this piece of good wish conveyed by the maker 
of the cloth to the user of the cloth, this sense of spiritual 
communication between man and man, can never come 
through the products of dead machines. We are aware 
that our mill-oi^ners are now employing artists to make 
designs and patterns for the borders of machine-made 
'jlories and dhoHes, the designs of the artists being worked 
out in a scheme of mechanical reproduction. But they 
have not yet succeeded and it is doubtful if they will ever 
succeed in. importing iin their machine-made uhominations 
the finesse and delicacy, the subtle flavour ef beauty, the* 
personal touch of the human hand and its spiritual ex- 
pressivesess which characterize all our hand-made stnfls. 
Apart from the fact that the products of onr handicrafts 
are superior in many respects to the products of tlfe 
machine, their supreme quality of beauty is the most 
valuable spiritual incentive to life. 
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"Admirable' as it may appear to be in many of ita 
achievements, a, civilization submitting to the wide-spread 
and predominant use of mechanical contrivances, whose 
sole claim to existence is the supposition that by their 
means things can be made in greater quantity for the 
same expenditure of time and money, is a civilization 
wilfully denying itself the possession of things of beauty, 
and destroying in itself Iwlh the power to produce such 
things and the ability to recognize them when they are 
produced.”—^Erio CilL 

Those of us who are concerned for the existence of 
beauty in the world arc often accused by so-called practi¬ 
cal men of business of a lack of disinterestedness and of 
selfish motives. It is supposed that lue desire beauty 
because tue are artists and lovers of Art, and that were 
we not artists and connoisseurs of Beauty, wo would be 
as indifibrent to the matter as they are. Ti is supposed 
that as the cocoa-manufacturer wages war against the 
drinking of beer, beca\iac he may thus hope to increase 
the sales of his cocoa, and it is not to be .supposed that 
he can have any other motive, so the artist wages his 
forlorn hope' against commercialism berause thus he may 
hope to increase the sales of works of art. The fact ia, 
however, that wc are artists because we believe in beauty, 
and not that we believe in beaMy because we are artists. 

Roughly speaking a work of art. a creation of an 
artist, is simply “a thing well made”, ultimately it is the 


senaible expteaaiaii of man’a lowe of God, and, in every 
wodc of man, beauty ia its essential perfection. Beauty 
ia, dietefore, a thing of religious aignificance, ineffable, 
independent of fashion or custom, time, or place, and not 
toi be judged by the material criteria of a commercial 
civilization or by the threadbare culture of jobdiuntera and 
place-hunters. 

We have become so accastomed to regard the artist 
merely as a purveyor of the lovable, the poet or the priest 
as a moral policeman, the philosopher as a sort of ‘‘young- 
Imian’s guide to useful knowledge,” that we are incapable 
of viewing justly the work of men who regard the artist, 
the priest, the poet and the philosopher as prophets of 
God. Beauty must be cultivated and kept alive in all 
the appliances and apparatuses of our daily existence, if 
we are to maintain a right relationship with our Creator. 
And this can be very effectively done by keeping alive otir 
handicrafts as living expressions of beauty. 

As OUT scriptures say, '‘Alma-Samskritir Vaba Silpani" 
‘the handicrafts are the surest means of the salvation of 
our souls.’ 

W our society is to preserve its human and spiritual 
values, we must take steps to secure the place of the 
artist and of beauty in our schemes of life, in niir social 
structure, and oiir handicrafts must be preserved against 
their fatal fight, against their competition of the cheap 
machine-made objects of our farlories. 

: 0 :- 


INDIA’S FREEDOM IN DANGER 

Need for Mental Rearmament 

By Phof. BALKRISHNA 


"Thb way things have been shaping themeelveB," 
observed Pandit Nehni recently, “it ia evident that India 
is ^cefd with grave dangers from all Mdes.” He went to 
utter the warning that "unless we are adequately and 
immediately prepared to meet that critical aituBtion, 
our freedom may prove short-lived.” This warning, 
coming from Indie.’s Prime Minister and foremost 
thinker, must be imrftediately heeded by all Indians, 
be they administrators or soldiers, worMfers or peasants, 
professionals or producers. 

No one can fail to see the dangers that stare India 
in the face. They are both internal and external. Inter¬ 
nally India is sitting on the verge of a volcano. The 
economic situation is extremely explosive. Prices are 
‘mounting. Essential commodities are in ’short supply. 
Black market is flouriMiing. Millions of people 
uncertain of their morrow’s^ meal. Many do not have 
the necessary clothes. Thousands are homeless and 
houseless. Naturally the intensity of the struggle lor 
existence is daily increasing. All these are the pre- 
eymptoms of a serious trevolutionBry upheaval. These 


arc, in any case, alarming signs of the break-down ol 
human values. The communal conflicts, the railway 
crimes, the lust fur loot—all Uiese indicate a gradual 
break-down of the society, civilisation and culture ot 
the people. The psychological front is thus in a danger 
of collapse. This danger is heightened by the seriously 
disturbed political situation of the country. The con¬ 
flicts between the princes and the people, between 
Hindus and Mudims, Between one linguistic group 
and another show no signs of abatement. India is ic 
the throes of a i>olitkal revolution, the consequences ot 
which few people are able to visualise today. If the 
internal situation is explosive, the external situation 
is alarming. The great power blocs, Western Demo¬ 
cracies and the Eastern Soviets, are moving towards a 
titanic oonffkt—a conflict which would engulf all the 
countries and peoples of the world. This state of 
potential war between the two power blocs i# keeping 
the world in a condition of economic collapse c 
psychological hysteria. India feels, in her economy and 
in her qpirit, the echoes of this distant war. Nearer 
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home, the policies of Pakistan are proving to India a 
source of constant anxiety. No one is sure of what 
Pakistan may do tomorrow. Driven to freusy by its 
inner maladies it may madly throvr its imoivilised 
hordes on India. Again it may encourage a civil war- 
communal or princely—in the dominions of the Indian 
Union. It may adopt any other devilish trick to injure 
India simply out of spite against her. 

The Indian people have to j)rcpare themselves to 
meet these dangers. The most important aspect of this 
preparation is to build up the morale of the Indian 
people. It implies that the people are to be made aware 
of their situation and resources. Further it involves 
the creation of confidence in the Indian people about 
their ability to meet and overcome all these dangers. 
It demands the suggestion of the ways in which they 
can successfully meet tins challenge of their hi.story 
and destiny. In sliort, it implies a tremendous drive 
for the intellectual and emotional discipline of the 
Indian classes and masses. 

This building up of the morale of the people and 
the fortifying of their spirit can be achieved only 
through a sii.siained and intelligent propaganda, a 
propaganda curried through the radio and the cinema, 
the press and the literature, the school and the 
university. It is unfortunate that many people fear 
propaganda on account of its misuse by the Nazis. 
They feel that propaganda is the tool of dictatorships, 
and that onee this is made ust* of on'a large scale 
India would also become a dictatorship. But this is an, 
altogether incorrect view of its nature and significance. 
Thu truth is that it seeks to create a collective will m 
Iho people of a country. In its nature, therefore, it is 
opposed to dictatorships which essentially rest on force 
and not on persuasion. It is really the life-breath ol 
Demiocracy, the government which lives and moves by 
popular will. It is but another name for mass education 
carried on with the instruments that science has placed 
at the disposal of man. 

Propaganda is then the need of the hour. It will 
enable us to fight the powers of darkness—both in 
India and abroad. We shall be able to fight with it the 
psychological war which Pakistan is waging against us 
in the different parts of the world and specially in the 
Middle East. It will enable us to extricate our people, 
especially the Punjab refugees from the slough of des- 
^ pond into which they have fallen. It will help im 
in fighting the ignorance and superstitions of which 
our millions are passive victims. It will re-cstablisli 
the human values in the brea.sts of those who have 
today forgotten the living God in their heart. It will 
enable us to recapture our soul and face the world 
with confidence. 

But such a propaganda implies a tremendous 
effort on tie part of our Government and professions. 
It is somewhat disappointing to find that there are no 
signs, as 3 ret, of such an effort being thought of, not 
to speak of its ^ing organised. It is no doubt true 


that the dynamic personality of Sardar Patel has made 
its impression on the Information aiAl Broadcasting 
Department of India. But even now it can be said witlu 
out any fear of contradiction that the Department has 
not succeeded in galvanising itself into vital activity. 
Thfc department unfortunately suffers from the original 
sin of its being begotten by the alien rulers of India. 
They organised Publicity not to give India her soul, 
but to enslave her mind and body. Their objective was 
not to educate the Indian people about their f^iritual 
and physical powers but to opiate their minds and 
paralj'se their will. The Department was the issue ol 
their ideal. It grew in this atmosphere. It, therefore, 
failed to develop the tradition of ccaaelcas effort for 
the education of the mind and the heart of the people. 
It was satisfied if it succeeded in keeping the people 
chained to amusement. It is no doubt true that many 
members of the service were not in sympathy with 
this exploitative mission of the Department. But they 
could not effect any change in it. They consequently 
became passive tools of the Department. In any case 
this objective had a blighting influence on the service 
personnel. They became passive and complacent. This 
tradition of complacency, it i.s to be feared, still 
dominates the service personnel. It is because of this 
tradition that they are unable to take the initiative 
to make the psychological front invincible and un¬ 
breakable. 

Another shortcoming that weakens our effort m 
this sphere is the lack of co-ordination. It i.s no doubt 
true that Democracy is ojjposed in its nature to a 
totalitarian effort or organisation. But co-ordinated 
nffori is not necessarily totalitarian in character. It 
merely implies the harmonious planning of the themes 
and the timings of the various branches of the 
Publicity organisation. It implies, for example, that at 
a time like the present, the Broadcasts, the Publica¬ 
tions, the Press Information, all echo and explain ‘the 
secular .stat<; policy’ of the national government as the 
solvent of tlie political problem of India. It iS not 
suggested that other aspects of life should be altogether 
ignored. What i.s .suggested is merely that the central 
problem facing the Indian people today should be kept 
the central theme of Publicity. The songs, the dramas, 
the lectures, the publications—all •should be connected 
with this theme. 4t may be urged against thi.si view that 
thi.s woukl lake away all .attraction from the publicity 
pn grammes. But this danger can be avoided with a 
little imagination. It is not neccssarji that Art should 
teach by sermonising. But all the same it can be made 
so cnchantingly suggestive that it leaves the desired 
effect even though the effect is not directly indicated 
or pointed out. Moreover, as slated above, the other 
themes arc also to be kept, but they are to be kept 
only as aide ones. 

This points out the thrrd drawback in our Publicity. 
It is not well integrated to the external situation. It 
is no doubt true that the external world forces itself 
on the publicity organisation, tmd it has to give & 
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grudging recognition to it. But on the whole, there 
appears to be ^no conscious attempt on the part of the 
•Publicity organisation to keep its ears to the ground 
and hear the least rumblings of the popular mind. 
Probably this is because of the old tradition of the 
Department when it was not expected to keep itself 
alert to popular opinions and trends. But in the present 
context it will not do. The Publicity Department has 
to provide for ‘listening posts’ that will keep it into 
contact with all the aspects of the Indian situation. 
The Publicity organisation must realise that it is not 
only the national entertainer, but also the national 
teadicr and the national sentinel. It can give the propcf 
guidance and it cun light the forces of evil, only if it 
has a clear view of thes^ and knows how to counter 
them. 

The Publicity technique also requires to be im¬ 
proved. The film is not being used as a means of 
education and publicity. The alien government com¬ 
pelled the cinema houses to show the information films 
in order to carry on its war propaganda. There is oo 
reason why the film should not be used now to carry 
on the educative propaganda essential for economic 
reconstruction and social peace. The publicity organisa¬ 
tion can very well link its activities in this respect 
with that of the Agriculture, Health and Education 
Departments of • India. Funds can be pooled for the. 
preparation of film-s having for their main theme the 
rural life in its different aspects. These can be shown 
to rural audiences by mobile squads organised for this 
purpose. The necessary mechanical and electrical ap¬ 
pliances are already there that can be provided to the 
mobile squad. Again posters are not being used to any 
appreciable degree. Further, suggestive pictorial inser¬ 
tions in the daily and the periodical journals can be 
very usefully adopted for this purpose. Further, the 
Publicity organisations can have central rural listening 
stations. These listening stations can well be the 
Panchayat homes of the village circles, each of ten 
villages. In villages having a fairly good population 
separate listening stations may be provided. With the 
progress of electrification there would not be any 
difficulty in making this arrangement. Even now these 
stations can be established and provided with battery 
sets. The funds foi; these sols can be provided partly 
by the Central Government, partly Jjy the Provincial 
Governments, partly by the District Boards and partly 
by the Village Panchayats. The teacher of tlie Pan- 
ebayat school must be given training to handle such 
sets and can be employed as a person in charge of it. 
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Even today such stations can be established in all 8ueh 
villages whoe such arrangements can be made. 

The Publicity organisation also must be over¬ 
hauled. In the first place, it appears to be necessary 
to moke the region, rather than the function, the basis 
of organisation. For exainple, there should be a section 
for the Hindustani Region which deals with all the 
aspect of publicity for ttie Hindustani-speaking areas. 
The Broadcasts, the Publications, the films, the pamph¬ 
lets, the Press insertions, the listening station orga¬ 
nisations, the mobile squads for the Hindustani region 
should be under the control of this section. It should be 
divided into various sub-soctions, but the items of the 
programmes should be correlated to an over-all plan. 
Of course, this relationship should be flexible and 
dynamic. The plan itself should bo the function of the 
national weal and the changing environment it en¬ 
counters. It is no doubt difficult to make the necessary 
adjustment between the two, but it can be secured 
with imagination and prevision. This regional organi¬ 
sation will secure organic unity in the progra.nmes and 
activities of the Department and will consequently 
enable it to function much more effectively. 

The outlook of the- service personnel needs a 
radical change. They have to realise that they arc no 
more the passive tools of an alien imperialism but the 
missionaries of the new gospel. They have to make 
their contribution, howsoever little it may be, in the 
creation of a new, happy, healthy, prosperous and 
, glorious India. They must realise that they are the 
' soldiers of India who fight not with machine guns 
but with the microphone. I’hey must remember tluit 
like soldiers and sailors they have to keep an eternal 
vigil on the frontiers of India ; only the frontiers they 
guard arc not of the soil but of the soul of India. Unlike 
the enemies the army men have to fight, their enemies 
are invisible but more deadly. They have to save from 
these cruel cnemie.s the health and happiness, the peace 
and prosperity of their generation and of the posterity. 
Their struggle is more glorious for it does not leave lo 
its trail death, desolation and destruction. They wage 
an incessant struggle to create and not to destroy, to 
bring joy and not sorrow, to enlighten and not darken 
the soul of a people. They should have the faith that 
propaganda alone can save the soul of India. There¬ 
fore, it is their duty,in this hour of darkness to SU 
the mind of the Indian people with the light and their 
heart with the determination that will lead them to 
save their freedom and future and to march on from 
success to success and from glory to glory. 



SOME EARLY BRONZES OF SOUTH INDIA 

By BRAJA NATH GHATAK, 


The art of casting metal images of gods and goddesses, 
all over India, relaiiis an interesting history of dc\e- 
lopnaeut. Our Silpasaslras have mentioned the spi cifif d 
merits of different metals, in whic!'i liimDzf occupies an 
important position. In the collection of llemadri, an 
author of the sixth century A.D., bronze and metal 
images arc referred to as being supeiior to stone ones 
(smlajad lauhajum srcuOKiin). Though we eannot l>o 
certain, and as the problem remains still undecided, 
whether there were images for worship in the Vcdie 
'period, wo ha\e little doubt of their ex slence in the 
pre-ltuddhi.st period, and it is reasonable t.o conclude 
•that some such images mu.-t have been cast in gold and 
•rithei uietaN M'oreovir, both iii the Buddhi-Ji, and 
Brahmanical texts, the act of donating images of god'^ 
(dfvaihminn) has been aivvay.s held pions% Such an act 
of donating tn the God was a time-honoured cn'ftoiii 
in India, and early referenees of this ran be found JO 
till' titirimx Ilf Bharliut and fianel'i, wheie tbe act ol 
donation of pillars and architraves (stirhiilnnmn and 
thalud(in/-m) neve con.sichred me-ilorious from the reli- 
giou.- point of view, in an nae when the image of Bud- 
dlia h id not yet been idealised. With the idea of devc- 
loTiiiienl of Biiddlia’s rejiresetilalion in human form, 
tliis act of (loriatien was usually Ihvoiigh an image and 
such images vne, as a rule, of bronzi ji and other 
mct.als. gold being very rarely Similar wa.s thc^ 

case wdh other gods and goddesses, bot.h Buddhist 
and Erahmanical. 

In the south, Aryanization of which was a much 
later event, and where Vedie religion, though basically 
mixed up with tlie local habits and cu.stoms, beliefs 
and practieos seldom being completely independent jn 
any country, was undoubtedly a n'orthern penetration, 
it he development of this art of bronze and metal east¬ 
ing went on lines almost similiir to those in the north. 
But as the rigours of religion had greater stringency 
and were more severe in the south, and so the nocess’ly 
to satisfy the religioits ardour of the lower poojile. who 
had no access to the central sanctum of the main temple, 
was more keenly felt, 'the development of this branch 
of art was .slightly on a new direction. Tlie practic’e 
of getting up of metal images of deities and saints, the 
reason for which was the inability of the masses to 
approach the main deity of worship, must have had 
an earlier origin. It must have begun from the time 
when the system of “moving images” ichalam) was 
introduced. The deity in the central shrine, in¬ 
accessible to many who could not even step into the 
temple, gave the idp.n of its being reprf'«?nlpd througli 
a replica, which could "move" and be shown to the 
public. Tffus were introduced the ‘‘m'o\ing irnage.s” 
which were otherwise known as bho'gn-mn.lu or ulxavn 
murivt as dist-nguished from the Dhruvahera r.c., the 
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fixed or arhaln im.iges. The purpose of these image*, 
which could be carried in front of procc.ssion.s nn 
fesfive day.-, was to satisfy the religious hunger of all 
and sundry wlm longed to see their God throughout 
the year, but could not approach Him, nOr could even 
have a look at Him owing to his chance of birth I 
These festive or ceremonial images (utsnva murti) were 
cast in metal, gem-rally in copper and V)ronze tbut 
rarely in gold and silver) and thus, in a way offered 
ample scope for the develojimenl ■of this art of metal- 
casting and tlie growth of skill ami craft,smanship ot 
tbe artists in this branch, wliieh has special significance 
in Bn nth India. 



Siva, with Uma, Elhnogniphisch Museum, Leiden 

Tlio date of South Indian bfonzes is notoriously 
difficult to tstijfiate. Usually their dates go back to 
the Chola period, but by no means they are the 
earliest. According to Ooomaraswamy, so far as the 
internal evidence can establish, the earliest images are 
those in which the aesthetic qualit.v is the highest. But 
(he mpamiTo of aesthetic quality cannot afford any 
erili'via for lime—-aesihetic quality Irnn.scends all age. 
The earliest images are those, in most of which the 
arcliiiic element is the highest and where the roundne.w 
of form and the pla.^ticity of volume are most pro- 
noutieed and clearly felt. 

The art of image-making, in copper and other 

! 
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matals must harve flourished earlier than the Cholas. In 
the legendary account of the conquest of Kanchipuram 
of the Pallava'by the Chola king Adondai Chola we 
have a reference to a bronze gate which was taken as 
trophy by the victorious Chola king. This surely indi¬ 
cates that the Pallai as, the master-builders of the South, 



Siva-Kama Sundari (Siva’s Demre) 

TrMiurytralU Coliactiim 


had special training and taste for metal-casting. Those 
who could pationi.st' the erection of gates, made ot 
solid metal, must In- responsible for other sorts of art 
productions of the, siinie metal. Thus this art may not 
have lieen unknown in the Krishna-Godavari region 
(Vengi) under the Andli^is which was a seat of Buddhist 
ulture for more than fiVe hundred years. The heritage 


of the South Indian art, specially under the Fallavas 
of Kanchipuram, was a strongly influenced culture of 
the Krishna-Godavari region, and there cannot be any 
doubt that the art of the Pallavas was much indebted 
to the art of the school of Vengi. This is supported by 
facts of history too. The Hirabadagalli plates (3rd 
centurj’ A.D.) of Sivaskandavarman refer to the grant 
of a vi’lage in Satahani-Ratha (in the Bcllary district). 
This fact when associated with the reference to a 
place named Satavaghamhara in an Andhra inscription 
of the second century A.D. discovered in the same 
region indicates the probable identification of the two 
places and the political siiccessinn of the Andhras by the 
Pallavas of Kanchi. The Prakrit grants of the Pallavas 
also show that their kingdom extended right, up to the 
Krishna river. The Andhra King Pulamai II embellished 
the famous white marble stupa of Amuravati. which 
was known under the PaHava.s as Dhannakada, on tlie 
bank of the Kri.shna river, and th- Pallavas, as we 
know, succeedl^d them in this region shortly after this 
event. Metal images of Buddha have been found from 
the sites at or near Amaravati. Throughout the 
Buddhist period this art was widely practised so much 
so that images, of purely Indian tradition of com¬ 
paratively early period, have been found in many far- 
off places oiilsidc' India, in Java and in Ceylon. Phe 
famous Dong Duong Buddha, d'seovered in Java, is 
said to have been taken from India by Fa-hicn, on his 
homeward voy3g(> from this countrj', when it was ship¬ 
wrecked. In style and modelling, it has been said to 
have belonged to the school of Amaravati, and may 
be compared with a figure of Gautama Buddha from 
Buddhapad near Bezwada, which may be taken to 
have belonged to the 3rd or 4th century A.D. Similar 
figures of bronze have been found in Ceylon too, which 
was India’s sister island, and which, in many respects, 
was influenced by culture from South India. The 
Simhalese figures of Avalokctisvara and Pattini Dcbi 
of the 7th or 8th century A.D.. arc indications not only 
of a perfection of the art of metal casting, but of a wide 
range and extensive sphere of this branch of South 
Indian art. 

The earliest of the Buddhist bronzes in South 
India have been found at Buddhavani or Buddhapad,* 
about twenty miles westwards from the right bank Ql 
the river Krishna and 30. miles from the nearest mouth 
of its delta. That this place was of immense importance 
to the Buddhists can be known from the descriptions 
of Hiuen Tsang who visited this region in about 
639 A.D. He says that in his day the temples where 
Buddha was worshipped numbered only 20 whereas 
there were 100 temples erected to the Brahmanioal 
gods in the vicinity. He also says, “For a hundred years 
past, no monks have been residing here.” Hiuen Tsang 
visited these places when Vengi had alr^dy been 
conquered by Kubja Visniivardhana in about 606 A.D. 
More than that the region had lost its Buddhistic 

* Sewell : Some Buddhinti and Relics of Budfiho, J.R.A«S., 189S, 
pp. 617-37. fl 
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Bignifcanee long ago, about “a hundred years past" in 
about the early sixth century AJD. Curiously enough 
it is well corroborated by the images which convey a 
style 80 crude that from it the dates can be ascertained 
earlier than the sixth century. The standing images, 
varying in size from one to two feet, which apparently 



seom to be of Buddha (Fig. 3) with their heavy torso, 
fully rounded faces and comparatively stunted physio¬ 
gnomy, together with the peculiar arrangement ot 
the garment, remind us of the Gupta formula of Indian 
sculpture. Besides the standing figures, a seated figure, 
similarly formulated styUstically, is important from 
tile standpoint of iconography too, in representing a 
serpent in relief in the front side of the pedestal. The 
independent heads, with curly hair, so characteristic ol 
early Buddha images, bump of wisdom and tlie eyes 
half-closed, have plastic qualities in them. 

It cannot be said that the early bronzes from 
, South India were mainly restricted to the Buddhist 
pantheon. In fact, of the earliest evidences that we 
have, very few are Buddhist. The greater number con¬ 
sists of the Brahmanical gods or some other variety. 
In later period, however, kings and queens of royal 
dynasties and frequently religious persenagos were 
represented in this metal. 

Of a quite different variety is a bronze figure from 
Adichanalld^, Tinnevelly district (Fig. 4). This figure 
presents a very curious and archaic character. Its 
special features are the tunic, the trousers and method 
• of drewing up of the hair. The workmanship does not 
MejQ much advanced and the style suggests some 


primitive elements, It resembles in Matty respects the 
features of a terracotta work and cannot be connected, 
in any way with any principal cult images prevalent 
in South India. 11 is undoubtedly a feminine figure, 
suggestive perhaps of the caith goddc% or the mother 
cult, prevailing most probably among tlie people who 
were still uninfluenced by the deve.oped cult wor.sliip. 
There is no leason to regard this figure either aa a 
"foreign” importation or belonging to the ‘non- 
Hindu” group. 

A very old collection of bronze images is found m 
the south and west flanks of the roek-cut temple at 
Trichinopoly, which is said lo have been built by 
Malicndra Varman I, the Pallava King, the great and 
reputed patron of art and arclntectuic, and who 
adopt! d and popularised a completely new style. These 
images, however, cannot be definitely said to have 
belonged to the period of Mahendra Varman I, but 
sonic of them have gut .suie inark.s of antiquity. Some 
})aHchaluuha specimens of Siibrhamunya and Somas- 
kandu have been found in the Kailasauatha temple, 
which is taken to have been built in the early part 
of the sixth century A.D. 


Bronze figure from Adichanallur, Tinnevelley District 

The Brahmanical group of early bronzes from South 
India does not form a large part. Of these, again, 
images of Siva are conspicuous. Tlie history and deve- 
lo'pment of the South Indian art in bronzes is very 
inlimaleiy connectetl with the phase of the religious 
development of the countiy. The development of the 
Saivile religion beginning from Mahendra Varman I iu 
tlie sixth century was closely associated with the art 
of the period, reflected through the medium of both 
stone and bronze. By the ninth century, the wave of 
Saivism swept large over Southern India and guided 
the old art of bronze founding in a new direction, 
giving birth -to a new school of unique distinction and 
quality. The artistic activities under the Pallavas had 
laid the foundations for a great school of Saivik 
sculpture of Mamallapuram, an4 it appears to have 
been left to the Cholas to inspire and develop the 
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, school of brohie ttntlpture as a parallel and comple- 
' ment to the stone fculpture. 



Arjuna (?), Madras Museum 


An image of bronze, veiy archaic in chai actor, is 
now in the Madras Museum (h'ig. 5). It has boon 
identified as Arjuna, which does not seem to be corro-i 
bbrated either by internal or external evidence. The 
pose is graceful. The left hand being broken it cannot 
be said what attribute it did assume, but it may uot 
be iinprobable that tlie hands were in the pose of 
dhanurdihari hwla. The style of workmanship though 
not so crude as the bronze from Adiclianallur, is not 
veiy much refined. 'ITie face, with narrow and slightly 
bulging fpreheud is differentiated fiom its outline by 
th^ long curves of the eyebrows and fitrtetched lips- 
The eyes which are broad open, are not marked by 
pupils. The flatness of the eyebrows and mouth have 
given the whole face a rouurled appearance. It is very 
sparingly ornamented, but the folds of drapery, 
rounded and heavy, fully b-ilance the deep-cut marks 
of the heavy necklace and orriamcn^ of (he leg. 

The Siva-kama-sundari (Fig. 2) or “Siva’s Desire'’ 
figure of Gauri in the bronzr collection of Mr. B. N. 
'Treisurywala is interesting from more than one point. 
Broad shoulders and heavy arms, the comparativi'ly 
'shorter neck in proportion to the latge head carrying 
the Karanda Makuta, characterise the figure. The 
'figure is also marked for its rounded limbs, which 
'denote a comparatively early date. The face itself is 
featured by large open eyes, not coDtaming the pupils, 
which have assumed a sort of flatness The flatness ot 


the whole face ia again balanced by the eame quality 
of the eyes, the whole being relieved by the incised 
lines of the eyebrows, etc. Viewed from the back, the 
figure presents various ornaments sketched in only and 
treated without the least care and effort; the love of 
details is not desired for at all. A sure and unfailing 
organic composition, together with the bold simplicity 
and general flatness of modelling, has endowed the 
image with a sense of primitiveness to be marked only 
in early Saivitc bronzes of South India. This figure is 
typical inasmuch as it represents some of (he important 
featiues, both of stone and metal, either of the 
Pallavtt or the Cbola piiriod, and may be classed, in 
its relative simplicity and heaviness, its plastically 
oiganie couccplion of the body, in its roundness and 
lack of c.xhuberaucp and details, with the early stone 
sculjiture.s of the Mnmalla school. It is not very diffi¬ 
cult to .‘■re /he tadition of thS bronze as translated 
into the stones of Maliabalipuram. 

We have already referud to the intimate connec¬ 
tion of the artistic tradiiion between South India and 
Ceylon, between Indonesia and the early sculptures 
of the Krislin.H-Godav:iii di'lia. TJie Suivite im.ige from 
Java m the Eihuograpliiaeh Museum at Leideu is pi'O" 
bably one of the earliest surviving bionzus of the 
South. In style and pose, in general chaiactensUcs, 
which reiire.-ent very archaic feiituu'.-^, the imago ot 
Siva with his consort Uma upon his tlugh (Fig. tf 
points to a period much earlier than the advanced 
school of Chola bronzes. The puneiiaiice of tins image 
so far from the Indian soil, is an imiiOrtant factor m 
the development and expansion of the Saivite religion 
of the South. The existence of mseriptious and other 
sorts of artistic evidences have proved beyond any 
doubt that Java got her Hinduism from Tclmgana and 
the mouths of Krishna, and the Indian immigration 
suggests a <'onnectiou with the I'allavaa rather than with 
any other part of India, This image, which was un¬ 
doubtedly carried from. South India, may be assigned to 
the earliest period of Saivite activity under the Pallavas, 
w'hich got the g(.art.ing impetus from Mahendra- 
varraan I who was iu tlie beginning of his career a 
Jaina, but later on converted to Saivism by Appar. 
This conversion of Mahendravarman which might 
have taken place in tlio m"ddle of his reign marks an 
important epoch iu the hist'iry of Saivism of the Soutl^ 
and this event seems to have been referred to in the 
king’.g life in the Tricliinojioly twk inscription. From 
the slaDdjioint of style as well as ieonographic interest 
also this Uma-Sabitn-Mahesvara cannot be apprexi- 
m.ated with any Other known specimens. The .form of 
Siva with his con.sort over the thigh has been super¬ 
seded by other conceptions where Parvnti ia commonly 
represented as seated at a little distance ffom SiVa, 



U. S. LABORATORY STUDIES 

f 

Waterways Control 


Thb U. S. Waterway# Experiment Station in Vicksburg, 
in the eastern state of Mississippi, is a 24S-acre Govern¬ 
ment laboratory which was designed for the study ot 
problems involving the control and improvement of the 
Mississippi and other U. S. rivers and waterways. With¬ 
in the boundaries of the Station are special laboratories, 
shop iacilitins, warehouses, an 80-acrc lake and 
mjmerouB miniature reproductions of river.s, bays and 
harbors. W*orking trom plans submitlcjJ by engineers 
in the field, station specialists construct scale models 
of existing or j.iioposed projects, conduct experiments 
and approve or alter plans under consideration accoid- 
ing;Vto the re-sults of their lesearch. 

^The Mississippi watershed includes all or part ot 
the 31 Slates fioiu the Rocky Mountains to tlie 
Appalachians, and from the Canadian boracr to the 
Gulf of Mexico, or 41 per cent of the total area of the 
United States. 

To repre.s» nt this gn-at area the station has under 
oonstraction at Clinton in llic state of Mississippi, ^ 
mode) occupying about' 200 acres—measuring 4,500 led 
east and west, and 3,900 fet t north and south. The 
ifiodel is being built to n horizoulal scale of one foot 
rejM-esenting 2,000 fed in nature and a vertical scale 
of one foot to 100 feet. 

Besides the Mis.sis.sippi River, the Ohio, M'.ssouri, 
Arkansas and Red Rivers and other principal reser¬ 
voirs, about 200 in number, levees, dikes, flood-walls 
and other pertinent works will be reproduced. Floods 
of known magnitude will be introduced into the model 
according to scale, following data obtained from tlie 
stream in nature. The course of the floods will be 
recorded by some 1,500 gauges installed in the model 
streams. Upton completion of the model, viewing towers 
and a road around the model will enable visitors to 
see it in operation. 

In Oregon, the North Santian River, together with 
the Willamette and Willamette's other tributaries, is 
subject to floods almost every fall, winter and spring. 
A recurranoe today of the 1861 record flood would in¬ 
undate 7,000 farm units, including 3,000 villages and 
suburban homes and stores. In addition some 18 cities 


Tests were run of the design of the spillway, stilling 
basin, outlet conduits and power pevslocka. 



This miniature, built at the Vickdoui^ Experiment 
Station, is a model of the Detroit Dam, to be 
constructed on the North Santian River 


The value of a preliminaty check throu(|fli the 
construction of scale models was shown in this case, 
for the tests resulted in several major changes in the 
designs. One of these was in the spillway. The model 
showed that water flowing over the apillwt^^ a« 
originally de.Mignod, had a tendency to enode » large 
hole in the stream bed below the dam. 

An example of the care and detail that go ixtto the 


and townh would be partially flooded. 

To awiiwt. in controlling these floods seven reservoirs 
wfll be sonstnicted. Part of the project is the Detroit 
Dam, in Oregon. The dam was desiined by the U. tS. 
Army Engineers of Portland INstriot. The plans wore 
sent to the Vicksburg Experiment Station, where a 
scale ^odel Was built so that the proposed designs 
ooul<|^ checked and undesirable oonditiO[aB corrected. 


construction of a model at the Vicluburg ExperijneSt 
Station is the reproduction of the St. Johns Biyer M 
it runs from Welake, Florida, to the AUantie Oeeasn 
A portion of the Atlantic Ocean and the stream uno 
lakes that effect the tides Siiere included in the model. 
Elaborate electric and mechetnifial eqiupment 
duced the tides. Salt water of the same saline content 
as the Atlantic Ocean was used in the noaital mgioa 



This model, built at the Vicksburg Experimeat Station, repK>da< 
A portion of tae Vicksburg Experiment Station model of the the St. Johns River as it runs from Welake, Florida, to t 

Birds Point—^Ntw Madrid Floodway Atlantic Ocean 
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of the model, while the upstream end carried fresh nature and chucked preventive measures under doubi'’ 
water. the flood effects on Iheiu. liven the effect* oi overbank 



'I’his model of Brady Creek, Texas, was built to study the 
flood probliiu at Brady 

A flood problem fucinj; the Texas town of Bradv. growlh, which tends to retard the flow, were provided 
which in 1938 suffered the highest flood ou record, was fju by the construction of stucco and bent screen wive 
sent to the Station. The engineers went one better than ,urrangements.— VSIS. 

-: 0 ;- 


WHERE FRONTIERS MEET 

Br AJrnHAV.ANATH DAR 


Every summer brings with it hundreds and thousands 
of visitors from almost everj- corner of the globe mto 
Kashmir. During winter too Kashmir is visited by 
many viators who love to go up and down skating 
over the snow-clad -ravines of this happy val'ey. It ‘ 
you caro to go through the glorious and colourful 
Aistoiy of Kashmir, you will find that it was in 
Kashmir where the greatest of all monarchs, Asoka the 
Great, held his court with the object of enlightening 
the suffering humanity with the light of Asia. Vou 
will also find that Kashmir was the pleasuic-ground ot 
the great Moghul emperors. Last but not the lea^;t 
important was the evolving of the Cabinet Mission 
Plan in this land of lotus and .<»affpon. The three 
minii^ers of* the British Government, whik' eiijoving 
Ea.stor holidays here far from the din and bn<t’o of 
Delhi got their ini^iration here and thu- wa.s born 
the May 16th, 1946 deelarulion advising Imliuii' net to 
divide thglr land. 


NATURAii Beauty 

.Tiiinmu and Kashmir is one of the premier states 
of India. It cov(>rs about 84,471 square miles and 
extends between 32-17 and 36-58 ilorth latitude and 
73-28 and 80-30 €ast longitude. It is at this place 
where the frontiers of Rus.sia. China, India, Pakistan 
and Afghiinist.an meet. Also being in the m-ddle of 
Asia, Kashmir commands a great strategic importance 
in the world. In natural scenery Kashmir rcs<-inbles 
Switzerland. But some people who have visited bolt) 
these beauty spots, have told me that Kashmir can 
surpass Switzerland, if only it is a little cared to'- 

Pir Francis Younghu.sband Las said ; 

• 

“The country with which one i^ most apt to 
eomi»are it is, naturally, Rwitrerland. And Swilzer- 
hmd, indeed, has numy charms and i-oinbinntion ^ 
lakes and mountains in wMieh, 1 think, it evei-l-- 
Kashmir. But it is built on a ’smaller scale Then 
is not the same wide sweep of .siiow-i-lad moiinlauis 
There is no plnee where one can see a eomph 
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circle of snowy mountains surrounding a plain of 
Birthing like the length and breadth of the Kash- 
- mir valley, for the main valleys of Switserland are 
like the side valleys of Kashmir. And above every¬ 
thing there is not behind Switserland what there is 
at the back of Kashmir, and visible in glimpses from 
the southern «de—^a region of stupendous mountaios 
surpassing every other in the world,” 

Great poets and philosophers, emperors and 
actors, scientists and stalesmcn, politicians and patriots, 



The Eve of Kashmir 

Photo : A Co. 

men of excellence and of brilliance, and architect and 
artists have talked, written and sung in praise of this 
Eastern Eden. Any person who comes to Kashmir is 
greatly thrilled by ita towering mountains, vast stretch, 
ing lakes, babbling brooks, huge glaciers, tln'ck pine 
forests and beautiful guidons like Nishat and 
Shalimar. It is because of such beauty spots that n 
visitor never wants, to leave Kashmir till snow makes 
it all white. It is flattering bo find Qir Francis Young- 
huaband beginning his book on Kaghrmr with the 
following words: 

“Bernier, the first European to enter Kashmir, 
writing in 1086, says : 'In truth the kingdom nir- 
passes in beauty all that my warmest imagination 
had anticipated’." « 

This is all that Nature has provided for us. Now 
let us see what Man has made of it. A visitor when 
he roams about the Srinagar Bund, Srinagar Golt 
grounds and the Dal Lake finds Kashmir all the more 
beautiful. But have you gone into the Srinagar slums V 
Have you seen those thatched roofs over those mud 
huts ? Have you seeh small school-going-aged children 
working barefooted and bareheaded as labourers both 


in winter and in summer ? Have you seen the 'Eve 
Kashmir,’ as some other Eve has put it, having been 
deprived of education and all that matters in life 7 
Had you all studied these unwelcome facts, I am sure, 
every one of you would have repeated in unison the 
words of a reputed writer that ‘'Kashmir is a bell for 
Us inhabitants and a heaven for the outsiders." 

Its Histoby 

Men like Kalhana, the great historian, R. S. Pandit, 
the great scholar, Dr. Stein, the great explorer and 
such other eminent men have tried their utmost to 
unveil the past of Kashmir. I do not want to repeat 
here what they have written. All that you know. But 
it will be interest'ug to mention that Kashmir was a 
vast lake for many agis. This lake was known as 
Saiyasar. It is said, as tl»e legend goes, that a great 
saint whose life was dedicated to the cause of a few 
Kasiiroiris who lived on the hills above, meditated and 
worshipped fpr a long time, till one dr.y one of the 
mountains was bi-oken and the lake was cleared off ol 
its water. 

Momuments of the Past 
Remains of the past of Kashmir can be found at 
the temple of Sftnkaracharj’a which bears a glorious 



A smart Kashmiri 

Photo : Mihotta A Co. 

look over the city of Srinagar; the Martand ruins from 
where the man-made sun dazzled all the night and 
made day of the night at Srinagar, are but forty miles 
from that place, and the fort of Hari Parbat which 
still stands, bearing testimony to the art andkricill of the 
Kashmiris of those day.s. But they are known places. 
Let me take you to an obscure place, probably even 
unknown bo the Archaeological Department of Kash¬ 
mir. This place is known as Bugibiari (originally 
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called fioj Behaii). 1 visited this place in IMS with a 
party of eight friends. To our surprise we found there 
a spring on the top of a mountain. It is surrounded 
on aU sides by a thick pine forest. AH sides of the 
spring are lined with beautifully carved stones, the 
like of which can not be found even today except at 



A Kashmiri mother 

a few old ruins. People living there told us that the 
water of this spring is hot in winter and cold in sum¬ 
mer, and in winter the snow at on^’c melts over the 
banks of the spring. As vve were loitering there we 
found in the middle of a thorny bush a very big, 
carved stone. In the middle of the stone was the 
image of Lord Siva and on either sides We found the 
tw^ images of Gancsh. This carved stone has been 
standing there for ages. Seen perhaps by only a few 
of us, it will witness many more events till one day 
again tlie eyes of the world will turn towards that 
side. 

Not Only Beauty But Br-ains Too 
Culturally Kashmir is much advanced. Kashmir 
can boast of a galaxy of talents that it has given 
to India. Kashmir has produced men like. Pandit 
Motilal Nehru, tlie late Pandit Bishan Narayan Uar, 
a lawyer who rose to be the President of the Indian 
National Congress and others. ^Let me quote Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru, a great contemporary Kashmiri, 
t a great lawyer, who will ever shine on the political 
horison of India: 

“Who has not heard of the great Rai Rayan 
Anand Ram Mukhlis, who not only occupied some 
of the highest positions in the Mughal empire, but 
also wrote a very valuable history of the Mughal 
dynasty ? Who has not heard of the name of Pandit 
Daya Shanker Nasim, the immortal author pj 
Oidzar-i^asiin f Where is the Indian who will 
challen^ today the fame of nw late lamented 
friei^, Brii Narayan Chakbast of Lucknow and who 
does not know that one of the founders of Urdu 
fiction waa a Kashmiri Pandit, the never-to-l^ 
{o^tten Rattan Nath Dar ‘Sanhu’7 I can multiply 

u 


instances but I refrain. Let me not overlook tbe 
names of travellers and diplomats like Pandit after¬ 
wards Mirsa Mohan Lai, of judges like Pandit 
Shambhu Nath, the first Indian to take his seat 
the Calcutta High Court, of lawyers and leaders of 
public opinion like the late Pandit Aiudh 3 ra Nath, 
tthe late Pandit Vishambar Nath, the late Pandit 
Prithi Nath Chak, Jagat Narayan Mullah and Sheo 
Narayan Shoman." _ , , . , 

While quoting this distinguished Kashmiri, I can¬ 
not forget the name of my own grandfather, the late 
Pandit K-am Chandra Dar who was the first graduate 
of Kashmir, the proud possessor of many decorations 
of various Indian educational institutions and who 
travelled lar and wide to awaken the common and tlie 
forgotten man of his land. 

Here comes to my mind one of those immortal 
bterary prodigies who swayed four hundred million 
people of India by his ever-ringing poem ; Sare jahan 
ae achha Hindostan hamara (The finest country in the 
world is our India), He was a Kashmiri—a Kashmiri 
who takes pride to be called a Kashmiri, who longs 
to be back to his land of honey and flowors, music 
and poetry, beauty and joy; a Kashmiri to whom the 
mountains of tliis valley always haunt in his imagina¬ 
tion, I mean, Alama Iqbal, the great poet and philo¬ 
sopher. 



Nishat Bagh, Kashmir 


I need not icniind you of Piuulil Jawuharlal Nehru 
and Sheikh Mohammad Abdullah, one heading the 
great dominion of India and the other leading all the 
Indian States as President ’of the All-India Slates 
Peoples Conference. 

This i.s something about my country and my 
people. This is the Eden of fhe.EaBt, Switserland of 
India and the Marseilles of Aria. This is Kashmir, 



MUSIC IN THE UNITED STATES 


Mxtsio is one of the spontaneous native arts in the after season with successive generations of well-known 
United States reaching deep into the lives of the families. The galleries have resounded with the bravos 

of music-loving Americans of many 



national origins, faithful always to 
their operatic tradiUons. The Metro¬ 
politan performances are of uniformly 
high quality, presenting eveiy type 
of European opera from Wagner to 
Verdi, and occasionally featuring 
American opera. 

A development in the musical field 
which has been called “the loost 
vital folk music of our time” is jazs, 
whose beat and rhythm has set feet 
tapping from Paris to Siberia and 
from Africa to New Guinea Au out¬ 
growth of the Negro spirituals and 
"blues”, it has made tremendous 
advances in technique since its 
“discovery” in the southern city ot 
the New Orleans, when wandering 
Negros, seeking work away froni 
plantations, set themselves up 


Interior of the Metropolitan Opera House in New Yotk City as seen 

from the stage 


cafes and dance halls. Today jaz* 
and swing music at their best 
receive serious critical attention 


people with the spirituals, folk 
songs and popular music which 
are America’s own contribution to 
the world’s store of music. 

If not csentially a musical 
people, Americans are at all times 
musip-conscious, and in recent 
years the great music of the ages, 
as well as contemporai-y rhythm, 
has been flooding homes of all 
types tlirough the widespread use 
of the radio as well as phono¬ 
graph records. From this fami¬ 
liarity is growing wider appre¬ 
ciation of music and a keener 
critical sense. 

The Metropolitan Opera House 
in New York has for decades 
been the goal of the greatly 
gifted singer, like La Scala 
Milan, Covent Garden in ^ndon 
and the opera houses of Paris and 
Vienna. The voices of all the 



The audience at the American Music Festival concerts in the National 
Gallery of Art in Washington * 


great singers of the world from. 1883 on have and several symphonies in this “popular” vehide ol 
soared through the gild and crimson plush interior ot musical expression, such as the late George G«>bwin's 
tbd Idetnopolitan, The boxes have been filled season "Bhapsody in Blue ” have {ound widespread a^daim. 
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The preservation of ballads and folk songs of events given by its musicians have been heard by as 
Britain from 100 to 200 years ago has been quite many us 3,000,000 persons monthly, 
general in remote parts of the U. S. highlands from Deep in the woodlands of the state of Michigan, 
Kentucky to Georgia. They have been carried down in the north central United Slates, American high 

8 <!h<)ol boys and girls each sum¬ 
mer study music at a unique 
mrmmcr workshop called the 
National Music Camp. The camp, 
which was founded in 1928 hy 
the National lligh School 
Orchestra Camp Association, lies 
between two small lakes a mile 
south of the village of Inter- 
lochcn, Michigan, and covers 
acres of thick woodland. 

While living a healthy outdoor 
life, the students study .s.m- 
phonic work by playing in a 
complete and well-balanced sym¬ 
phony orchestra—an unusually 
advanced type of training lor 
students of higli school age. The 
orchestra members receive special 
instnietion in the various sections 
in which they play—strings, 
wood-winds, brasses, percussion. 

Illuminated view of a symphony concert at Hollywood Bowl in etc., under symphony orchestra 
Los Angele,a, California artists. 



by oral transmission from 
frontier cabins to the hearth 
cf the present day home. One 
of* the earliest of Kentucky’s 
social and educational activi¬ 
ties was the singing school, 
usually held in the church or 
schoolhouse. 

The folk songs of America 
have been assembled in perma¬ 
nent foTOBi in recent years. As 
& result of a grant from the 
Carnegie Corporation, which 
has enabled it to establish a 
complete recording laboratory, 
the U. 8. Library of Congre* 
is supplying duplicates of its 
folk song records to other 
* libraries, schools and colleges 
and to the public. 

CHnimRir Madr Mtibio 

MnnniD 

American children are being 



On the shores of the lake at Intcrlochen, Michigan, students of the 
National Music Camp practise for many hours each day 


systematically trained to 
evaluate and share in good music. This is now a 
recognized |part of the educational system. The High 
School of Music and Art, in New York City, trains 
hundreds of young composers and perforraeis. Federal 
work projects organized and developed m.any ccrn- 
muaity muiio aotivitiea, and concert^ and qthur 

I 


Oraw-AiR Music FBSTivAta 
Open-air music festivals liave become popular 
(,'.ie United States within recent years. Outdoor summer 
concerts by outstanding orchestra includes those given 
m the Robin Hood Dell in Pfiiladelphia ; at Tangle- 
wood, Massachusetts ; at the Lewisohn Stadium oJ 
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Hillbilly band playu folk songs in the 
Kentucky mountains 



Janit's 1*. Joii'i'ion (i»ii»no) aud other well-knomi 
Amencan jaxz figures 


New York City, which draws huge crowds ; in the 
Hollywood Bowl at Los Angeles, where audiences 
25,000 persons attend the six-week series of symphony 
concerts held each summer under the stars; and on 
the Patomac River in Washington, where the National 
Symphony Orchestra is conducted from a barge moored 
close to the Lincoln Memorial and the audience 
assembles in canoes and small craft as well as on the 
steps leading down to the river. 



This little boy playing a big born indicates the 
growing interest in music in the United States 

The United States today has about 1,000 radio 
stations—nearly a third of the world’s total. Ninety 
per cent of homes own at least one receiving set. 
Stations are on the air seventeen and eighteen hours 
a day and half of that time they offer musical pro¬ 
grams. Most U. S. musical programs consist of popular 
music but there is a considerable amount of radio time 
devoted to serious inusic. With four coast-to-coast 
networks and twenty-five regional systems, few impor¬ 
tant muaioal events now take place without being 
broadcast. The weekly broadca.sts of Now York Phil¬ 
harmonic and the Metropolitan Opera reach nn 
audience of 12,000,000 or more regularly. TTie other 
symphony orchestras appear on coast-to-coast regional 
hookups, too. And in the past few years the broadcast¬ 
ing companies have been developing important 
orchestras of their own, like the first-rankiq^ National 
Broadcasting Company Orchestra, conducted by Arturo 
Toscnnlhi .~U5/S. 






THE FATHER OF ENGIJSII POETRY 

By J. H. B. peel 


GnorFUKY Chaxjckr, who was bom in London in 1340 
and died there in 1400, has been called the father ot 
EInglish poetry—not because ho was the first EiiRlisti 
poet, but because he was the first. English poet to 
write in a style and a language which arc readily recog¬ 
nisable today. 

Chaucer, as it happened, was also the first of a 
long line of English writers, including Lamb, Tnllope, 
and Humbert Wolfe, who were at the same tunc 
si:rv!ints of the Crown. 

Of Chaucer’s life we know a good di^il. W(> know, 
for in.slancr, that in 1307 lie received a pimsion for his 
sen'ices in the King's person.al household ; that- he 
subsequently became a servant of the Duke of Lan¬ 
caster ; and that one of his first pocras was an eh gv 
on the death of l.h<> Duke's wife, ‘“The Deatli of 
Bhiunche the Duchesse." 

f 

In Italy 

He travelled to Italy on the King’s aei-vice, and 
while there he road widely in current Italian literature, 
acquiring therefrom a polished technique which placed^ 
him. as it were, head and shoulders above all other 
English poets of his day. He was appointed to many 
important official position."!—^notably that of Comp¬ 
troller of the Customs of Wools. Skins and Leather— 
and received various other marks of royal favour. 

But with the death of the King he fell upon hard 
times, and wo find his pre.senting a petition—a com¬ 
plaint to his purse, he called it—^liegging assisfaneo 
from the Court. Tliis appeal was an.swered. and w’e 
know that Chaucer, on Christmas Eve, 1309, took the 
lease of a large house in the garden of the chapel of 
Saint Mary, in Westminster. The lease is still in the 
Muniment Room of West,minster Abbey, 

His wife, whom he married while he was a young 
man. was Phillipa, a lady of the ehamber to Queen 
Phillipa. The number of his familv i.« not known, but 
he has a pathetic reference to hi.® ‘little son Ijcwis ” to 
* whom, indeed, he dedicate.d one of his prose works, a 
long treatise on the Astrolabe. In his fatherly pride he 
opens the treatise with the words, “Little I^ewia my 
son, I have perceived well by certain evidences thyne 
ability to learn science touching number.® and peo- 
portions.” The treat.i.se is written in English, “for ot 
Latin thou canst know yet but small my little eon.” 

• 

Most Rkmabkabl® Man 

After a life of action in the King’s service, of long 
travels on the Continent, and of financial ups 
^bwna, Jhtt most reaarlci^la man acquired a famo 


which for the limes was unparalleled. His work was 
known in Franco, in Spain, and throughout the Low 
Countries, and in England he was accepted as the 
greatest living writer, either in prose or in verse. 



Geoffrey Chaucer 

It is not to be expecltrd that a poem written seven 
hundred year.® ago should be identical in form and 
language with modern poems, yet* Chaucer’s writings— 
and e-xpecially lus famous Canterbury Talcs—remain 
a.s alive today as when they were composed; indeed, it is 
especially because of tliis life in them that tliey are 
xmpular. Tlie spelliug, of course, varies from our own 
in some words, and the syntax is often inverted, yet 
an educated Englisliman can, with the aid of a glossary, 
enjoy all of Chaucer's works at a first reading ; and 
witli a little patience he will read them as fluently as 
he would read a modem newspaper, and with inoi« 
profit and delight, maybe. 

Altogether, Chaucer wrote some six or seven m.ajor 
poems ; a number of shorter^ones ; and several tran¬ 
slations into English of famous works, among them the 
Cofuolation o/ PMlotophtf by Boethius. 
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By far the greatest, aad certainly the best-loved, 
of his works is the long poem Canterbury Tales, in 
which we are introduced to some typical pilgrims en 
route to the shrine of Saint Thomas Becket at Canter¬ 
bury Cathedral. These pilgrims, who include a Knight, 
a Miller, a Cook, a Prioress, and a man of Law, amuse 
one another by telling tales as they traverse the time- 
honoured Pilgrims’ Way to Canterbury—a way, inci¬ 
dentally, whose scenery and travellers Chaucer must 
have known intimately, for bis duties as a high 
Customs official took him often along the Kentish banks 
of the Thames, and sometimes no doubt into Kent and 
her seashore as well. 

Without Peer 

As a sidelight on English men and manners lowaid 
the end of the Middle Ages, the Canterbury Talcs are 
without peer, for Cliaucer introduces us to most of the 
stock types of tlic times—to merchants, to nuns, to 
friars, doctors, parsons, manciples, and housewives. 

Some of the talcs are broad, with a hearty 
Rabelaisian humour about them ; others are dramatic ; 
a few are sad ; all are imagined and retold with the 
verve of true poetic genius. The poem opens with as 
pleasing a view of the English scene as is to be found 
in the literature of any century, be it new or old. 

- :0 


When that Aprille mth her ahoures aote 

The drought of Marche hath ‘pierced to the role . . • 

When Zephirua cek with hia awete breath 

Inajhred hath in every holt and heeth 

The tendre croppea, and the vonge aonne 

Hath m the Ram hia halfe cowa y-roone, 

And amale fowlea maken melodve . . . 

Then we have masterly fetches of the various 
pilgrims ; the Knight, for instance. 

A krdghte there was, and that wdrthy man 
That fro the tyme that he jkat bigan 
To ryden out, he loved chivalry, 

Trouthe, and honou, fredom, and courteiaye. 

It is impossible to summarise this superb poetic 
panorama of mediaeval England ; those who read it 
for themselves will find there an oblique portrait M 
the poet himself—of a man, that is, who held chivalrous 
views upon womankind, upon the elementaiy virtues 
of truth and Jcindliness, and upon the delights of good 
humour. 

Chaucer has never lacked panegyrics. In his own 
age, Caxton wrote of him, “In all his works he mc- 
celleth all other writers in our English.” And in a 
later age, Lowell wrote, “We find more and more as 
we study him that he rises quietly from the conven¬ 
tional to the universal, and may fairly take his place 
with Homer in virtue of the breadth of his humanity.” 


PROF. DHARMANAND KOSAMBI 
A Profound Pali Scholar and a Sincere Nationalist Worker 

Bt Pkof. P. V. BAPAT, PhD., 

Cheena-Bhavana, Visva^Bharati 


l^on Dharmanand Kosombi was bom on 9th October, 
1876 at village Sakhwal in the district of Sasast in the 
Portuguese territory ol Goa as the youngest of seven child¬ 
ren—five sisters and two brothers. 

He had no great opportunity to receive any education 
except at the prinmrji stage in the village school, and he 
had to depend upon self-education by reading all the 
Marathi books he had access of in his native village. Tlie 
life of Tukaram, the great Maraiha saint of the 17ih century 
aAid h&s gathas as well as a casual article on the Buddha 
(printed 1897) in one of the Marathi journals left a great 
impression on his mind. The last-mentioned article was 
responsible for his passion to acquire knowledge of 
Buddhism. 

After several futile attempts to leave his home for fur¬ 
ther education, finally, with’a firm determination never to 
return unsunce.ssful, and being disgusted with the life he 
was forced to live in ignorance twhen he had a keen 
desire to study Sanskrit tfi know of the Buddha), he left 
bU home toward* the end of December, 1899 in learcb 


of a place where he could get increased facilities for fur¬ 
ther education, especially in Sanskrit. He went to Poona, 
where he met the great savant Sir Ramkiishna Bhandarkar 
who gave him encouragement, and he set himself earnestly to 
study Sanskrit, but not being satisfied with the oppor¬ 
tunities available thero, he started for Benares, the tradi¬ 
tional centre of Sanskrit.learning. There he had the op¬ 
portunity of studying Sanskrit at tlie feet of the famous 
Maharastrian Pandit, Nageshvorpanf Dhaimadhikari, a dis¬ 
ciple of Vodasastra-Sompanna Gangadhar Shastri Teloog. 
lie studied Kaumudi though he had great difficulty in earn¬ 
ing his livelihood. He had to depend upon one free meal 
given in a tree annachhatra (charity-house) conducted 
by the Maharaja of Gwalior. 

But his sincere love for Buddha and his passionate 
aeal for acquiring the knowledge of Buddhism impelled 
him to set on a journey to Nepal willt a fellow student 
from Nepal who was studying with liis teacher. He started 
from Benares on 2nd February, 1902 with this Nepali 
friend Dorganath. After enduring great hardship on the 
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imy, lie raacW Katlmiandu. He eteyed there for about 
ten days but he saw the very unsatisfactory state of Bud¬ 
dhism {urerailing there, and where he could not meet any 
learned Pandit or Sadhu who could exjdain to him the 
real teachings of the Buddha. So, in disgust, he left that 
place and went to Buddha Gaya where he met a BuddfaM 
Bhikkhu, who drew his atiimtion to Pali Texts, which, he, 
said, could be learnt best in Ceylmi. So he went to the 
Mahabodhi Society in Calcutta and with the help from 
some members of the Mahabodhi Society he started for 
Colombo in the latter part of March, 1902. 

In Colombo, he studied Pali in the Vidyodaya College 
under the guidance of Sbri Sumaugalachary, who was 
very favourably impressed by his passionate zeal for the 
study of Pali. His proficiency in Sanskrit made a very 
favourable impression not only upon lum but upon all 
the Sinhalese scholars with whom he came in contact. He 
studied Pali very zealously for about ten months during 
which time he also became a novice (Sramancra). His 
becoming a Sramancra enabled him to get in close touch 
with the life of the monks in Buddhist Viharas and this 
increased his opportunities for the study of Pali literature. 
In the later period of his stay he started studying English. 
But the non-vegetarian food in Ceylon did not agree with 
his stomach and he had to decide to leave Ceylon for 
India. He wanted to go to India and stay at a quiet place 
of pilgrimage where ho could practise meditation and 
trances. But he could not procure enough money to take 
him back to a place like Kiisinagar (Pali—^Kusinora) the 
place where the Lord Buddha breathed his last. The , 
little money that he could secure could take him only as 
for as Madras. 

*He stayed in Madras for a few months. There was a 
small Buddhasrama therq, a meeting-place for lovers of 
Buddhism, where he came in contact w'ith Prof. Narsu, 
who was very helpful in turning his attention to comparative 
study. Though lie continued to study English, the work 
there never satisfied him. He wanted to go to the holy 
places of Buddhism in North India but he ha«I no money 
to go there. I 

In Madras he came in contact witli some Burmese 
students, who were willing lo help him with money loj 
enable him to go to Burma. There on account of bis 
knowledge of Pali already acquired by him, he was ordained 
as a mendicant (Bhikkhu). In Burma he studied Visud-. 
dhimagga, which was later to be his life-work. During his 
^stay in Burma, he came in contact with a German violinist, 
who later on became a Buddliist monk under the name 
Rev. Nana-triloka. He has now become a great Pali scholar 
and is now staying in Ceylon. But here again Burmese food 
which did not agree with his stooiach was a great sAumb- 
Bng-block which he could not overcxime and he had to 
leave Baima. He came back to India early in 1904, 
althon^ his spiritual Guru did not like his leaving Burma, 
where, as hi^said, a new Bhikkhu is expected lo slay with 
his master for at least five years. 

He came back to India and spent about two years in 
' travelling, often going on foot mid sometimes begging for 
lu* food^ he could not get money for purchasing his 


railway ticket or food. He traivelled from Calcutta to 
Bombay and then to North India—^Ujjain, Gwalior and 
Samath near Benares, and from that place to Kusinagor' 
(Pali—Kuunara) in (^akhpur district This last place 
was^the holy place where the Buddha breathed his last. 
It vras here that he often .passed his days and nights 
in open verandahs or under trees or in cemeteries and prac¬ 
tised meditation, sometimes he practised the meditation of 
love for all beings, including animals. On the whole, he 
enjoyed the new spiritual experirnces at this place. 

He visited Sravasli (modem Saliet-Mahei) where the 
Buddha spent several years of his life. He came to Benares 
again, to see Rev. Dliarmapala (whom lie had already met 
in Ceylon) who was fighting out in a court of law tlie 
case against the Mahanta of Buddha-Caya for the posses¬ 
sion of Buddba-Gaya for the Buddhists. He went to 
Buddha-Guya and there he spent the afternoons in medita¬ 
tion on the bank of the river Nairanjana. He visited Kiiia- 
griha (modern Hajgir) also. The ease that was filed 
against the Mahanitu of Buddha-Gaya was won by the 
Mahanta. Kosambi desired to retire into the inuuotalns 
and spend some time in meditation. 

iWith the help of a Burmese Bhikkhn, he again 
•went to Burma where he wanted to slay in the solitary 
mountains of Sagain. There he again met Rev. Nana- 
Triloka and went with him to Sagain and stayed 
in the ^vihara of U. Rajendra. After staying there 
fur some time he went to Man<la1ay and -itayed 
in the v^ara of the monk IJ. Triloka. But soon on 
account of the excessive summer heat of Mandalay, lie 
made up his mind to go to Muulmcin where the rich mer¬ 
chants lavished great gifts of charities on Buddhist monks 
who had to engage collies to carry their burden of gifts 
given lo tliem. He taught Sanskrit grammar to a Bhikkhu 
Pannasami who taught him Alihidharmartliasangraha. But 
all along the diflieuliy of getting proper vegetarian diet 
still pnrsistcHl. He again changed to a place called Bm-Iou- 
clioun hut there was no improvement. He came to the 
conclusion that he would leave Burma and thought of 
reverting to a layman’s life, as it was impossible, he 
thought, to observe the rules of a nimik in India, But 
his teacher advised him to revert to a layman’s life after 
returning to India, as after all he would not like a Bhikkhu 
reverting lo a layman’s life in his presence. He came 
back to Calcutta from Rangoon in January, 1906. 

After coming ffack to Calcutta he was sought by Prof. 
Harinath Dey of the Presidency College, who wanted tot 
appear in the M.A. examination of the Calcutta Univer¬ 
sity in Pali. Prof. Dey wanted the help of a real, good 
scholar in reading one of the prescribed volumes, Altba- 
salinJ, Cm. on Dhammasazigani, the last volume of the 
jAibhidharmapitaka. Soon after he also undertook the 
work of teaching Pali in the National College, Calcutta. 
Later, witli the help of Justire.Mukherjee, Prof. Dey suc¬ 
ceeded in securing for Prof. Kosambi an appointment as a 
lecturer in Pali in the University of Calcutta. But the 
students were more eager to paes the examination than 
acquire knowledge in Pali. So he resolved to leave 
CaictttU. 
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The Maharajah of Baroda extended him hia patronage 
on condition that he should go to Maharaalra and write 
me book every year. Before he went away from Calcutta, 
he again went to Burma where he was presented a whole 
set of Pali books printed in Burmese script by Hon’ble 
Maung Ba Tu, whose acquaintance he had already picked 
up in Calcutta. He went to Moulmein to see his revered 
teacher, who received him with great hospitality. 

After liis return from Burma, he soon went to Bom¬ 
bay where he met Dr. V. A. Sukhthankar. He was staying 
at fiorivb at the house of his friends, Madgaonkors. There, 
through Mr. Sukhthankar, he met an American Professor 
from Ifariard University, ftof. Dr. J. H. Woods (whom after¬ 
words lie used to leach Pali) which event gave an alto- 
gelher iiiicxiicrted tarn to his life. This Professor after 
his rcliirn to America probably spoke about this great 
scliolar to Prof. Laniiian of the Department of Sanskrit. 
Prof. L.anman was at that time working upon the Manu¬ 
script of the Viiuddhimagga, an encyclopaedic work in 
Pall by Ilnddhaghosu, left liebiiid iiy the lute Mr. Warren. 
Prof. Launian keenly fell the need of a scholar who would 
be helpful in guiding liim in be editing of this Text. So 
in ]*)U), J’rofessor Woods sent an urgent letter to Prof. 
Kosainbi requesting liim tu go tu Harvard UniNcrsity where 
Pn>f. Uunman would need his help. 

After all the necessary preparations were made, he 
went via England to U.S.A. and began to work with Prof. 
Lanmun. P'or some lime Prof. Lannian did not realise the 
Value oi his help, but with llie progress of work he began 
to realise the invaluable help given by Prof. Kosambi. 
But. on the whole, he was not satisfied with Pr'i. Lanman's 
dealings with iiim. As there had been no previous con¬ 
tract made with the finiversity authorities before he eainc 
to U..S.A., tliere were clashes over financial matters with 
Prof. Lanman, who allowed him not very substantial al¬ 
lowances. So he had to insist on some letter from the 
President of the University on tlie fiii.iiieiul (irovision fi r 
him. Another clash with Prof. Latiinun was about the 
title-page of the book. Prof. Lannian wanted to put on 
the title page, as the name of llie editor, his own name, 
with the addition of ‘’from Warren's Manuscripts and with 
the co-operation of D. Kosainbi.’’ Prof. Kosambi insisted 
on the name of Warren as well as his own name along with 
tluit of Prof. I.anman, or said he, the name of Mr. Warren 
alone may be menlioticd. Warren had, for years, worked 
on these Monuscjipis and left behind hlln his whole estate 
to the Univertsity for the necessary expenses of the publica¬ 
tion of this work. Over this last matter they could no* 
arrive at any agreement. So Prof. D. Kosambi thought 
it beat to leave Harvard University and come back to 
India. 

After coming back lo India, he w'as thinking of a 
centre where he could work for the spread of Puli and 
Buddhist studies. He wa| already acquainted with Sir 
Ramkrishna Bhandorkur and as soon as he came to Poona, 
the authorities of the Fergusson College, secured, through 
Sir Ramkrisima, the services of Prof. Kosambi as a Profes¬ 
sor of PalL Professor ^Cosarabi was kten on securing every 
opportunity to spread the knowledge of Pali and be worked 


in this College from 1912 to 1918. The writer of tliis 
account had the good fortune of being a student of Prof. 
Kosambi during this period. He left again in 1918 for 
U.S.A. /Sor hia work on the Visaddhimagga, There he 
worked on the text for about four yean and came back 
to India. 

Soon after his arrival in India, he began to take active 
interest in the institutions of the Congress workers under 
the leadership of Maliatma Gandhi and soon joined the 
Puratattva Mandir at Ahmedabad. He was getting more 
and more interested in the Congress movements and had 
by then completely come under the influence of Mahatma 
Gandlii. 

While he was thus working in the camp of Gandhi'.s 
followers, again he had an invitation from the U.S.A. to 
eomplcrle llie work of the Visuddhimagga. This time he 
was fuUy entrusted witii that work and Prof. Lanman had 
no hand left in tins same. He completed the wuik and il>c. 
printing also ^as finished before lie came liack lu India 
in 1927. 

Although twenty years have now passed by, still, it is 
surprising to find that the aiithorilies of the Harvard 
University have not yet seen their way to publi-li the work. 

Tims although the editing of tlie work was thus com¬ 
pleted by Prof. Kosamlii, it was thought by the University 
authorities advisable to publish the translation also of tlie 
work. Prof. Kosambi liefore lie left America had arranged 
for the translation also by recommending the name of the 
writer of this life-sketch lo work on the same in eollobara- 
lion with Prof. J. H. Woods. The iranslatiun was cem- 
pleted by 19.12 and a fully revised copy of tlie typed sheets 
was also sent to llie authorities of the University. 

Prof. Kosambi joined actively the Non-co-opera*ion 
Movement ■of 1931 and as such he was taken into custody 
by the British Coverrimenl. But on reference to ibe High 
Court on some tcehnica] point, he .along willi olhcis who 
wi.-re incarcerated willi him, was wl free. 

Before long lie w'as invited again by Prof. Wisids of 
tlie Department of Philc-siphy to help him in the trans¬ 
lation of the Visuddhimagga, that was jointly undertaken 
by the writer of this paper and Prof. Woods. The work 
that lay ahead could not be finished in lime, as the writer 
of this paper had to leave U.S.A. at the sclierluled lime 
in 1932, when he liad to be back again to join his duties 
in the Fergusson College, Poona. So Prof, Kosambi con¬ 
tinued to work for a few* months more after the writer had 
left U.S’A. Then after finishing his work, he went to 
Russia on his way back to India, where he was helping* 
the late Prof. Sieherbatsky in his Indian studies, parti* 
cularly of Buddhism. But in Russia, too, he did not stay 
long. He soon returned to India and worked for a few 
mouths more with the 'writej of this paper in preparing a 
final draft of the full translation of the Visuddhimagga, 
which really formed the life-work of the grejit srholor 
stretching over 25 years of his life. s 

After finishing this work, before he again joined the 
national institutions of the Gandhian school of politics, he 
led for some years a rather quiet life at Bombay or Bena¬ 
res (either at Samoltih or Kashi Vidya Htha), or at War* 
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He 'was not keeping in good health and he mib* not 
quite at ease. .For aome time he worked for a Buddliist 
Vihar at Parel in Bombay. He also wrote a book in Mar¬ 
athi on Arhimsa which created quite a stir in the orthodox 
circle <4 the Hindu society. 

For the last few months he was confined to 
getting weaker and weaker. All over his body he had 
an itching sensation and he could not sleep. He ihoiiglit 
that his life under such circumstances was of no use to 
society or himself. He was however, later persuaded by 
some of his friends to give up abstaining from food to 
which he had taken recourse. He gradually recovered and 
when he was brought to Bombay, the writer of ihis paper 
could see him in February, 1947 staying with his eldest 
daughter. The disciple never suspected that tliis was to 
be the last dwshana of his guru. 

Prof. Koaambi was anxious to see Mahatma Gandhi 
before his death and so he went to Wardha.^ But Gandhiji 
had already left that place on his peace-mission in Ea-l 
Bengal and for momentous talks about the Constitutional 
changes in the political set-up of India. ITius widle his 
last wish remained unfulfilled he passed away quietly in 
the midst of admiring friends in the Ashram at Wardha 
on 4th June, 1S>47. 

Not having gone through any regular training in any 
English school or University College, though he had ac¬ 
quired quite a good working knowledge of English mainly 
through his own efforts, he prefered to write his books in 
Pali or his own mother tongue Marathi. Ills literary and 
scholarly works well-known to scholars of Pali and Maratlii 
are: 

\V«rks in Pali; 

Reader, ineluding Asoka’s Inscriptions. 

Visuddhimagga : A work in the Harvard Oriental 
Series, ready in print since 19% but not yet 
published by the organisers of ihu Harvard 
Oriental Series. 

Viauddhimagga : Devanagari Edition, published »» 
the Bharatiya Vidyabhavan Series, Vol. I. 

Viauddhimagga^Tijrpani : A commentary in Pali 
on Viauddhimagga, 

Abhidhammaltfia^Sangt^ : With Pali commentary 
on the same. Devanagari Edition. This text 
waa already printed in the Guzrat Vidya- 
pith Series, 

Nidcmal^ha, 

Samantupaaadika, Bahim~nidana vannana. 

Works in Marathi ; 

Buddha Dkarma cmi 8a/iigha : His three lectures 
delivered in Baroda. A standard elementary 
book on early Buddhism. 

Buddha Lila SaroBaiigraha : An account of the life 
of the Buddlm with the account of some 
of the past lives narrated in the Jatakas. 


Selected Jatakas for ChUiren. 

Translation of Sultanipata : Publi.?hed in Vividly 
Jnana Vistara. 

Selections from Khuddaka-patha ; With Marathi 
translation for constant reading {nilya- 

*■ pathd). 

Samadhi-marga. 

Bnuddha-Satigha-Pariihnya. 

Akimsa~Marga (?) 

Nivedetna : Autobiogi’nphy up to his return from 
the fir-st visit to US.A. 

His aulobiography cunlaiiiing an accoimi of the later 
part of his life was also published by him in a Marathi 
journal. Besides the.%, he wrote many articles in leading 
lilia’ary journals. Sdime of these wriling.s are also trans¬ 
lated into Gujarati. 

His profound study of the Pali Tripilaka enyhird him 
So trace several of the numerous quotations occuring in 
the Visuddhimagga, the encyclopaedic work of Buddlia- 
gliosa, His wonderful memory amazed Prof. I.aninan, who 
began later In appreciate fully the seryices of Prof. Kosombi 
wlio'wa.> trained up in the irailiiional methods of Faniiiian 
granunar. His grasp of the philosophical Abhidharmai 
Texts and the facile pen which gave a lucid exposition in 
Pali i.s fully illustr^cd by his edition of the Abhidham- 
mattha Sangaha and Ids own comeniary Navanita Tika on 
the same. His Tippofii on the Visuddhimagga also is found 
to be highly useful hy Pali students. 

All readers of Marathi will ever remain grateful to 
him for his great services in tlie cause of Buddhism. - He 
has left behind him a group of disciples who are now carry¬ 
ing on the work of teaching Pali in different centres of 
the University of Bombay—in Poona, Bombay and Baroda. 

In his social life, he was always considered to be a 
man of progressive views and liberal in outlook. He was 
always kind and genial, and in meetings and conversations 
he often charmed his audience by telling stories winch 
sparkled with wit and humour. He leaves behind him his 
widow, one son Prof. Damodar Kn«ambi, and three 
daughters who are all well-educated. His two dau^luers 
and son had the benefit of their education in U.S.A. ' 

His life is thus a source of great inspiration to-many 
a young man. It is a splendid example of what a young 
man with no more education than what could be secured 
in a village school and with no ma^rial resources at all 
to help liim, can achieve, provided he ha« a dogged per¬ 
severance to pursue his ideal, in spite of all obstacles (hat 
may come in his way. Prof. Kosambi’s passionate zeal 
for the knowledge of the real teaching of the Buddha alone 
snslaincd him through all the difficulties he had to face 
in his period of preparation. May his life kindle a kindred 
light in diffident hearts I 


N.CKELKAR 

Bt a. D. KULKARNI, b.a. 


The intelligence of the death oi Mr. N. C. Kelkar was 
received with great soirow by India in general and Maha- 
raaira in particular. It is undoubtedly a great loss to 
Maharastra, for there are now many .perplexing questions 
and difficult problems facing the country but there is not 
more that great son of India to solve them. 1 he loss 
cannot be conipcnsaled in a short period. Every Maha- 
rasirian feels as if a dear friend, an affectionate elder has 
left him. 

There are so many bright aspects in the life of Kelkar. 
His unparalleled wisdom and matchless ability have left 
a permanent-stamp in various departments of life. This 
thing is not very well known outside his own province, for 
his energies were concentrated mainly upon the working 
of a great many organisations in Maharastra. 11c was the 
President of more.than sixty institutions in Poona. All 
sorts of people were tliankful to him for his prudent and 
self-less advice. In India he is acknowledged as a puiti- 
cian and an ardent disciple of Lokmanya Tilak. But this 
is a very poor appreciation of his work and therefore 1 
intend to deal with some other aspects of his life, 

He was botn on 24th August, 1872. He had a fairly 
good educational career and he graduated in Law in 
1894. From his early age he was fond of composing poems, 
writing articles, and playing games. When he was in the 
Matriculation class he composed a beautiful Sanskrit 
poem and his teacher who was a learned Sliastri was 
amazed at the boy’s brilliance. 

Lokmanya Tilak happened to meet him at Satara. 
Kelkar was practising there as a pleader, he was really 
gratified to find tliat he could work with and under Lok- 
mansOi and us desired by him he joined the Krsari and 
mtoralha. Kesari was the voice of all Maharastra. This 
groat paper with its great editor Lokmanya was the cause 
of ‘Indian unrest’ in the opinion of the Government. 
Kesari has retained almost the same eminent position 
through the passage, of time. And here logins the 
geal work of Mr. Kelkar. He was directly connected 
with Kesari for about 40 years. He was forliiiiate enough 
to work for 24 years under Lokmanya. Ho was the secre¬ 
tary ol the Home Rule I,«ague. He attended the Round 
Table Conference. He was a member of the All-India 
Congress Working Committee. He was President of the 
Hindu Mahasabha. These arc some nf the incidents of 
his political career. But this poliiiiial career though great 
is mot as wonderful as his literary career. 

He was not an editor i^iiliout the artistic genius of a 
literary man. Most of his writings were contributed to 
journals and newspapers, but tliis does not mean that 


they lack literary sense. On the other hand every Marathi 
reader knows that though they were journalistio contri¬ 
butions they always surpassed the writing of other writers. 
Therein lies the greatness uf Kelkar. 

He tried his hands at various forms of literature and 
adorned them most artistically. The present generation 
of Marathi writers bears a great reverence for Mr. Kelkar’s 
literary genius. He composed iioems both in Sanskrit 
and Marathi. His dramas arc translated into Sanskrit. . He 
wrote essays, short stories, lives of great personalities* his¬ 
torical books, humourous skits and tnany other things. 
Kclkar’s complete work consisJs of 160IM) pages. Every 
line that he iius written !•» redolent of literary flavour. 

There is otic tiling worth noting. Poets, nuvdlists 
and dramatists do not generally possess analytic genius, 
very rarely they can analyze .scientifically the various forms 
of literature, hut Kelkar is an exception to this. He has 
written ilramas and has described their internal structure. 
He has composed liiimourous skits and has written n learn¬ 
ed volume on humour. His writings arc not unequal. 
They me full of fine sentiments, wit and wisdom. Dr, 
Javakai says that there is not a single line from the pen 
*of Kelkar which is devoid of good taste. He is a king 
aiming litterateurs. His presidential address at the Marathi 


Idteriury Omfcrence one of the finest pieces of lilcrary 
coiiipu.sitiui. 

Bueon said, ‘'‘All knowledge is my province.” So it 
is with Mr. Kelkar. To read Kcdkar is to forget the world 
and to wander in the woindcr-lands of imagination and 


knowledge. Ilis style has lioih simplicity and dignity. His 
writing is learned without lieing dull, it bus humour but 
no malice. And because he was such a writer that g<*lk pr 
was able to keep the reputation of Kesari intact in tho 
hard days during the forced absence of Lokmanya Tilak 
on account of his six years’ incarceration in BriUsh jails. 
Ukmanya paid a glowing tribute to his ablity and to his 
wise and capable management after his release. 

Literature reveals the life of the writer. Yon cannot 
Jffeientiafc between Mr. Kelkar as a man and as a writer. 

appreciate the work means to appreciate the personality. * 
He was a very simple and generous man. He was 
always prepared to help others with a smiling face. He 
was not uncompromising and was doing constructive work. 
This grand old man, a thorough gentleman, a learned 
CTitie, a great writer, a aelf-less worker is no more; Mr. 
Kelkar was the greatest personality in Maharastra after 

cred with him in his views but they also loved him gad 
honoured him for his greatnesa. 



SIDE-UGHTS ON THE TRIAL OF MAHARAJA NANDAKUMAR 

FOR FORGERY 

By Db. N. K. SINHA, mji, ph®., 

Calcutta University 


Tbb trial and' execution of Maharaja Nandakumar is an' 
event so well-known and the detail* have been so thorough¬ 
ly discussed by Beveridge and Stephen that further investi¬ 
gation appears to be unnocessary. But in tlie Mayor’s 
Court and Supreme Court record* I have found some 
paper* yet unpublished that may be regarded as valuable 
indirect evidence. 

Howell reproduces the version of the trial that was 
published by the authority of the Supreme Court in 1776. 
[ am justified in saying on the basis of this authoiised 
version of the trial that Nandakumar was condemned by 
the jury and the judges because they believed the evidence 
of Mohan Prasad and Kamaliiddin. They eflber did not 
understand or'would not understand the accounts (exhibit 
M) and the Kararnama (exhibit R). In.his charge to 
the jury Impey again and again referred to the credibility 
of the prosecutor, Mohan Prasad and his chief witness 
Kamaluddin. These are his word*: 

“Much depends on the evidence of Mohan 
Prasad. Most of you know him. You must deter¬ 
mine how far he deserves credit and how probable 
it is that he would accuse an innocent man of a 
capital crime. s, 

“Attempts were made to impeach Mohan 
Prasad by particular facts of attempt* to suborn 
and by general character. You must judge how far 
they have succeeded. They totally failed in the 
same attempts as to Kamaluddin. 

“The character of Kamaluddin wa^ cntiuircd 
into from Coja Petruse and you have heaid the 
answer. Petruse had said in reply to a cross ex¬ 
amination, ‘ten people speak well of him. to four 
who speak ill of him’.” 

Beveridge is justified in saying that Impey called upon 
the jury to convict Nandakumar in order to save the 
character of Mohan Prasad. He even advised the juror* 
10 rely on their private knowledge of Mohan Prasad. They 
were asked to depend on Kamaluddin because. “Coja 
Petruse, whom you all know” testified that he was reliable. 

As I read the High Court records I was on the look 
cut fror papers unconnected with the Nandakumar case 
ivhidi refer to Mohan Prasad and* Kamaluddin in order 
get an idea of their ‘genwal character.* I thought that 
B vrould be a more secure evidence on which the his¬ 
torian ooiild d«^nd than the gossip of Calcutta in 1775 
on wbiofa die jfnroiB were j^actically asked to rely. Mohan 
Prasad died In 1777. I have read aU the papers of the 
Mayw’s Court and its successor the Supreme Court from 
1758 when Mbfaan Prasad’s name first occurs in judicial 
records, t have seen 14 tyue records trf the Mayor’s 
nnoomtle^ed with the Nandakumar case in which 
jfohan Fkaaad was «th« a plaintiS or a defendant. There 
also at aiany eases whose records could not be found. 

, would thus annunarise the evidence I have collected 

Ms Ifsiteeal ^anotier/ 


Mohan Prasad was a (Dalcutta broker who acted as 
the agent of Ilozari Mol, executor of the will of Amir- 
clmnd, Dlachand, nephew of Amirchand, Bolaqi Das, 
banker of Mir Qasim and Gangavishnii, executor of the 
will of Bolaqi Das. lie used also to lend money to the 
servants of the East India Company for their private trade. 
Almost all the fourteen cases referred to, concerned his 
money-lending transactions with Englishmen, 'lliig was 
hi.s principal business. In 171)8. shortly after the death 
of Amirchand, Williamson who was then sub-secretary of 
the Council, was approached by Hazari Mai for appoint¬ 
ment as his Ksnyan, Williamson later deposed in conncc.' 
tion with another case : 

“Hazari Mai came to mo in 1758 hearing I was 
about to dtsmis.s my banyan and desired I should 
employ him ... he told me that he would be l*he 
person to trimsfict my biusiness but the -ostensible 
persons would bo Diachand and Mohan Prasad. 
Mohan Prasad was a merchant here. I cannot say 
whether he wa.s employed in the service of Hazari 
Mnl except from his coming to my house daily on 
1 )1“ behalf.” 

We have also the evidence of one Ratanchand to the 
effect that in 1768 Mohan Prasad was a prisoner in the 
•Ciilchery. which decided disputes between Indians and 
Wits out of ca.sh and not tlien in a position to lend money 
to Englishmen for their private trade. In 1770, in the 
case of George Sparks again-t the executors of Bolaqi 
Das evidence was given to the effect that a debt that 
Meer Asliraf owed to Bolaqi Das was sold by the latter 
to Wiljiam Bolts who asked the deed to be drawn up in 
the name of George Sparks. Kfohan Prasad was the go-y 
brtiween. Mohan Prasad, according to the* Banyan of Bolts, 
asked the latter to get him one quarter share of the Qpr- 
chase. A gomnstah of Bolaqi Das said in his evidence' 
that Mohan Prasad paid .5.000 rupees for hi* one-fourth 
share of the purchase. Impey remarked in another con¬ 
nection about this buying trf debts, “The most Jewish, the 
most rapacious practice, this champartg—buying of debts”. 

Mohan Prasad vyis thus in the limelight in Calcutta as 
a litigant in the Mayor's Court as also in the Court Cuichery. 
He was at least in one case a Banyan’s btnamUar. His most 
thriving business was ebamporty and he ^ared in the 
profits of the private trade of the servants of the East 
India Company. Nandakumar, in one of his letters to the 
supreme councillors, described Mohan Prasad as a man 
whose villainy and intrigues were well-known. His being 
admitted by the Govemor-freneral to private conference 
in the town and his gardens mtlst be due to 'his enmity 
and malevolence to me.’ This lettler was written in March, 
1775 and in May Mohan Prasad stood forth as his accuser 
in the Supreme Court. * , 

Kamaluddin yna described by Clavering as an wi* 
famous creatuK. His name is to be found only in the 
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Sufnreme Court records oi 1775 and 1776 and in the ex¬ 
hibits of the. Calcutta Committee of Revenue «il 1772, 
1774 and 1775.' In one of his petitions to the Calcutta 
Committee of Revenue in September, 1775 Kamaluddin 
describes himself as *a man of no substance. In 1772 the 
Calcittra Committee of Revenue broupht about a new 
arrangement of the salt districts and Kamaluddin was ac¬ 
cepted as tlie salt farmer of Hijli. Me was to pay 75,000 
in land-revenue and he had to furnish a certain quantity 
of salt at a fixed price and any surplus salt which he 
might make at an advance of Rs. 25 on the contract price. 
He was to sell salt only to the Company. lie got an ad¬ 
vance of three-fourths of the value of the salt. It was not 
to be expected that Kamaluddin, who was worth very little, 
would be given this C/Ontract unless he had some very in¬ 
fluential persons interested in the transaction. His Kutkin- 
adar or under-farmer was Dewan Basant Rai of llughli. 
In the course of a cross-examination before the Committee, 
Kama! referred to Kaiita Bahu’s son us a counter-security 
of Dewan Basant Rai. Kama Rabu was the well-known 
Banyan of Hastings. In Sopteniber, 1775 the Dewan was 
asked by the President of the Committee of Revenue about 
the nature of the Tuncaw (tankhwa) in favour of Barwell, 
wlio was a member of the Council and a constant supporter 
of Hastings. Basant Rai sub-farmed in part to Kand- 
arpa Das, whose security was Mohan Babu, an inhabitant 
of Calcutta, possibly Mohan Prasad. Justice Hyde in his 
notes wrote in 1776: 

“The deficiency of salt delivered by Kamal was 
due, it was alleged, to his stdling the salt to Mr^ 
Harwell ... .it is not impossible.” 

In one of his petitions Kama! also said that his Thika 
salt farms were underfarmed by Ramprasad Mukerjee on 
account of I.okcnath Nandi, son of KaiPa Baba. Kamal, 
a poor creature, who ^d to pay a very considerable amount 
of the money advanced to him as ’‘Durbar charges" was in 
,,this biisinoss an instrument of Barwell, Konta Balm and 
Mohan Prasad. ' Basant Rai, his principal underfarmer, 
coijtplained against him in January, 1775 that Kamaluddin 
‘changed the standard maund for weighing salt which suh- 
jecied him to a loss of 32 per cent. But with so many 
big men interested in his income from the salt farm he 
found it very difficult to fulfil his obligations to the Com¬ 
mittee of Revenue., He became distracted and approached 
Maharaja Nandakiimar whom be ^new and who had 
known his fatlier and grandfather and who had given liim 
protection more than once. lie hoped that Maharaja 
Nandakumar ■would use Ills influence with the Francis 
parly to get him back the ‘Durbar charges* he had 
paid. Blit ’Barwell’s Mtinshi Sadruddin, who was Kamal’s 
friend, must have intervened ami advised him to see 
Hastings. Tlirough the good offices of Sadniddin the 
‘Durbar charges’ pai^ to Dewan Gang.s Gobind Singh were 
returned to Kamal. • 

After this we find Kama! giving evidence in the for¬ 
gery trial that he was Mtihammad Kamal ift 1765 and 
that his seal was foageft on the bond. Impey asked the 
Jury to bebeve him because he was certified as a good 


man by Coja Petruse between whom and the 
according to Farrer, who defended Nandakumar, thw was 
‘a declared enmity.’ The party of Francis regarded Ka»^ 
as the man whose help enabled Haatings to get Nan^- 
kumar convicted. It wasTlorhape at their instoace that 
the Committee of Revenue threw Kamal into oonfinenwnt 
for non-fulfilment of the terras of the ctmtract. 'Dto 
preme Court released liim by a writ of corpus, ’nw 

Giminittee again ordered him into prison and he wa* 
again released by the Supremo Court by a second writ 
of habeas corpus. His son was shortly afterwards drowned 
in the Hughli and he himself was heard of no more. 
This wretched creature described by James Fovrke ea 
the scum of the earth, who had helped Barwell to de¬ 
fraud the East India Company, became the instrument of 
Hastings in his parrying Uirusi in political fencing. 

Warren Hastings has been generally regarded as the 
concealed prosecutor of Nandakumar. The system of 
Penami was’so widely prevalent in India in those days 
that Hastings used it in the law-court with Mohan Prasad 
as’ his limamidar. The foreman of the Grand Jury com. 
mining Nandakumar for trial was Stewart, acting secre¬ 
tary of the council. The foreman of the petty jury was 
Robinson, a private friend of Hastings. Elliot, the inter¬ 
preter before the Grand Jury and the Petty Jury, was the 
Private Secretary of Hastings. Farrer objected to hi» 
interpretation as he was intimately connected with per¬ 
sons whom the prisoner regarded as his enemies. The 
connection of Hastings with Mohan Prasad and Kamal¬ 
uddin has already been explained. Sadruddin, another 
prosecution wiuioss, was Barwell’s Munshi. Raja Naha- 
krishna, wlto seemed to give evidence against Nandakjumar 
with seeming reluotiuice that appeeared to have impressed 
tile Chief Justice, was eotnnectej with Hastings since 1750, 
when Hastings first came to India, and owed much of his 
later prosjierity to him. Coja Petruse was an old ally and an 
old creditor of Hastings. The most important witnesaes, 
siimniMied to give rebutting evidence, were also intimately 
connected 'with Hostings. In his conspiracy case against 
Fuwke, Nandakumar and Radhacharan, Haatings wBsadeed 
later whether he had directly or indirectly countenanced 
the prosecution against Nandakumar. He rallied, *'1 
never did; I have been on my guard. I have canefuUy 
avoided every circumsiBnce which might app«ur to be an 
interference in that praseention.” Hastings must be given 
full credit for this circumspCbtion, Median Piraaad 'was 
sued for the cook’s bill for the dinner and otfaw ente^ 
tainraents provided for the counsel, attomeya and those 
who were invited during the trial (Legallu v* Mirfian 
Prasad, 1776). Gangavishnu’s will filed M the 23rd 
January, 1776 directed Mohan Prasad to Ae ex¬ 

pense incurred for the trial from the num^ of MahmiiB 
Nandakumar, when received, ITie effects of *hf> 'Midmaja 
were never forfeited and ndther Gangavidu^ nor j#dian 
Plrasad nor their heirs and snccesson could got uuything 
from the estate of this man who w*a convicted of capital 
felony, (In the goods of Maharaja Naodakmnar dooeand;, 
caveat of Raja Gurudaa, ISth November, ITW) GaOga- 

V 
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vistnu ind MiihaA Pmad had only to face the pioapect 
of eternal damnation for having helped a sahib to kill a 
Brahmin. 

Odlusion between Hastings and Impey has been sought 
to be proved. There were reasons for suspicion. An in¬ 
decorous haste marked all the proceedinge. {fastings and 
Vaiisittart bound themselves over to. prosecute Fowke, 
Nandakumar and Radhacharan for conafpiracy on the 24th 
April. Mohan Pmad was bound over to prosecute Nanda¬ 
kumar on the 7th May, a Sunday. The conspiracy case 
was tried later after Nandakumar’s trial and conviction for 
forgery. Fairer, in his evidence before the Flouse of 
Commons, said: 

"On the instance of Mr. Fowke I moved that 
the trial for the conspiracy might be brought on 
supposing the bills to be found before the trial for 
the forgery. The motion was rejected . . . The 
court made no order but that the prosecutors inuKt 
bring on the trial as should best suit their own 
convenience." • 

The evidence of Gangavishnu was very important, lie 
had paid the money and remained sileift for a long period 
and was then hurried on against his will by Mohan Prasad. 
He was not dying, though he was very ill. The Court 
bad osily to gu to the. ground floor to take his evidence 
for there was a proposal of hoisting him to the Court 
room over the ropes. This was sufficient to scare an 
invalid. 

■ The protest of Justice Chambers at the beginning of 
the trial that the indictment was not well laid for capital 
felony on the 2nd George II was brushed aside by thS 
Chief Justice and he was over-ruled. Nandakumar was 
convicted on the 16th June. On the 22ud a inoiion in 
arrest of judgment was moved that failed. Ciiambers is 
reported by Ferrer to have remarked, “As to the general 
verdict), had his doubts; but thinks it may be good. That 
was he alone to pass sentence, doubts would still remain 
as to the indictment's (?) capital." Though the language 
and department of LeMaistre were certainly more violent, 
it was the Chief Justice wlio really mattered in the trial 
and there were reasons to think that he was prejudiced by 
hie friendriiip for Hastings. Impey was impatient and he 
was perhaps unable to understand accounts. Mohan 
Prasad admitted that there were debits and credits be¬ 
tween Nandakumar and Bolaqi Das to a great amounts 
The Nagri books were brought 4iui_ no attempt was made 
to ezandne thmn. . 

In those days the judges at the end of the session 
signed the calendar whirit gave directions to the sherifi. 
I have not found the calendar of the first session of 1775 
in the High Court but I have seen the calendar of the 
■ceood searion signed by the judges in December 1775 
wWi • very siguifictm entty>-peinon confined—Raimf 
ptasnd Show; for what oAsnoe—^forgery; sentence—I..et 
him J»o dsgaiBed. There is also in the records of the High 
Conrt « phpep sighed by the derk of the crown whirii i» 
dated 4A March, 1775- in which "iho judges respited the 
exoeutfon t»f Mlhhael Tommy for the muyder of Rebecca 
Wia Ag 2?||i of Ootober, 1776. They were not in 


a hurry about'‘any other case except tliat' of Nandakumar 
and in spite of the fact that one of the judges did not 
think that he could be accused of capital felony they 
would not give him leave to appeal. 

^ Why was the Court so prejudiced against Nanda¬ 
kumar? He had accused the Governor-General of having 
taken bribes and others were following his example. The 
British inhabitants in Calcutta were incensed and alarmed. 
These practices were not held in disrepute in Bengal among 
Englishmen in those days. As .Sir Gilbert Elliot said on 
tlie occasion of the impeachment of Impey these accusa¬ 
tions “did violence to the notions of fidelity and princi¬ 
ples of good faith which prevailed.” Tlie corruptions and 
abuses of their English masters were the means that en¬ 
abled their banians and underlings to thrive. Violent 
animosity against Nandakumar prevailed in the whole 
settlement during these months, March to June, 1775. The 
Jurors as also some of the judges could not be expected 
to he very much above this prejudice of the average 
Englishman in Bengal against Nandakumar. Impey, Hyde 
and LeMaistre, as later events proved, were never con¬ 
spicuous for moderation or reasonableness. Moreover, 
they were, tibsossed by an eager desire to exhibit iho 
majesty of English law as administered by them. 

Was the jewels bond forged? Bolaqi Das, according 
to Nandakumar, gave a conditional bond to him on August 
20 , 1765. In 1758 Nandakumar had given liim some jewels 
In bn sold. ITe .should have certainly sold them by 1763 
but he said that he had lost them during disturbances 
in Murshidabad consequent upon the defeat of Mir Qasim. 
As he was the hanker of Mir Qasim he had to move with 
him from place to place and did not reti^n to Calcutta 
until 1765. He was then trying to get hack a sum of 2 
lakhs 33 thousand rupees which the Company had taken 
from Ills Dacca office in 1763. He promised to pay the 
Maharaja for the lost jewels the sum of Rs. 48021 princi¬ 
pal and a premium 4 as iiptm every rupee when his Dacxa 
accounts would be cleared by the East India Company. 
The provision of a premium was customary in iho<^ days 
if there was no possibility of an early payment, lliis 
bond was witnessed by Silabat, Muhatab and Md. Kama]. 
Silahat died in 1767, Muhammad Kamal in 1770 and 
Mahtah in 1773. Bolaqi himself died in June, 1769. By 
tlic will of Bolaqi hia nephews Ggngaviifinu and Hingu- 
lal were his cxeautors with Padma Mohan Das in charge 
of his books and papers, debts and dues. There was a 
general power of attorney to Padma Mohan and Mohan 
IVasad drawn up in January, 1769 with a list of debts 
and accounts from his Calcutta account books. It did 
not specify the amount that the Company owed to him, 
contained an entry of Rs. 10,000 only in favour of Nanda¬ 
kumar and asked his attorney to pay whatever Durbar ex¬ 
penses might be incurred and "whatever remains after 
the payment of the Durbar Ixpcnses to lie paid to whom 
it may be due.” 

About six months after Betaqi's death, Gangavishnu, 
the surviving executor' and Padma Mohan succeeded in 
getting from Verelst, the Governor, Company’s bonds, in 
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iwyment of die‘CompanySi debt thiough the good offices 
of die Mabenjiu The widow of Bolaqi, grateful to the 
Mehacsja for securing this payment first setded with him. 
He Maharaja took bonds valued at 66,320 on account of 
principal, premium and batta on the jewels bond, (in the 
Statement of tranMctions of Bolaqi Das’s estate submitted 
to the Mayor’s Court the sum entered is 69,630. The 
difference in accounting was due to the different mode of 
calculating the exchange of Arcot and Sonnat rupees), 
60.000 on account of Durbar expenses, 11,362 on account 
of a mortagaged house (10,0(X) and interest) and some 
cither small items, making a total of 1,43,435 (tomassuk 
bonds). In exhibit M signed by the attorneys Mohan 
Prasad and Padma Mohan the bonds given are mentioned 
and the description given agrees with the desoriplion of 
bonds in the Company’s accounts. Gangavishnu signed 
the endorsements. The Maharaja having tom the top of 
the jewels bond handed it over to Gangavishnu, who asked 
him to ^nd it over to Padma Mohan. The whole affair 
was conducted, as Beveridge points out, with the greatest 
openness and the executor made no complaint till 2% 
afterwards. Padma Median Das, who according to 
evidence, was best acquainted with the business of Bolaqi 
Das died in December, 1771. Bolaeii thus referred to Padma 
Mohsn in his will: 

• made a power of attorney before this 

m the name of brother Padma Mohan and Mohan 
Prasad which I leave bo the pleasure of brother 
Phdma Mohan.” 


impartiality Impey said only casually that there was great 
improbability that a man of Nandaknmer’s rank and for> 
tune should be guilty of so mean, an offence for so small 
a sum of money. In 1797 on the death of Nandakumar’s 
son Raja Gumdos, his nephew succeeded to a property 
valued at 25 lakhs (Ghulam Sufdar vs. Raja Mahanand— 
Sadar Dewani Adalat). Nandakumar was perhaps worth 
much more in January 1770 when according to the^prose- 
cutors he published the forged document. Moreover, 
nothing could have prcvenied bis saying that he paid 1 
lakh 43 thousand rupees as ‘Durbar charges.* No body 
conversant with business transactions in those days would 
believe tliat anylhing could be done without ‘Durbar 
charges’; Verelst and his Itanyan Gokiil Ghosal were not 
the men to let money go out of their hands without levying 
their toll on it in spile of the Directors’ sanction. 

It was Padma Mohan’s death and the death of all 
the witnesses that emboldened Mohan Prasad to sue in 
the’ civil court. Evidence was conclusive that the papers 
of Padma Mohan and Bolaqi Das were tampered with. 
Among the exhibits siihmit'ed by the defence there was a 
copy of the Karmnama (exhibit R) the original of which 
was missing. It reads as a genuine document hut it was 
rejected by Tmpey. This agreement between Bolaqi and 
Nandakumar was dated 20th May, 1769, It was to the 
following effect: If the whole sura due on the Dacca ac¬ 
count was paid principal and interest half would he given 
to the Coventor and Mr. Pearson and Nandakumar would 
‘tel only the principal of the jewels bonds and one-fourth 


Mohan Prasad became now dominant in the affairs of 
the executor of Bolaqi’s wiU. About the middle of 1772 
a civil suit waa instituted against Nandakumar in the Court 
of Cutchery for Rs. 1,29,630 (Jewels bond 69,630 and Dur¬ 
bar expenses 60,(WO). An aimended bill of complaint was 
filed in February 1774. By that time all who bad witnessed 
the bond were dead. Kamainddin was never oiled as a 
witness in the civil suit. The civil suit was referred to 
arbitration. It was never decided. 

Evidence could not be given in the forgery case on 
many essential points because the transaction was stale 
and the witnesses were dead. There is however, some 
indirect evidence which could not be produced at the 
trial, but which proves that the bond was genuine. The 
will of Bolaqi Da* contains the following dear provision: 

"After the Company’s money i.s deceived out of 
n *0 paid to brother 

Padma Mohan . . , and ajter my debts are paid off 
the remainder and residue to be distributed.” 

It is very likely that the significant statement about 
debts in connection with the Company’s dues refers to 
•the jewels bond. According to Impey, Padma Mohan Das 
must have been privy to the fraud. But he would have 
in any case got 10 per cent and by committing this fraud 
with the risk involved, he could not have got more than 
25 or SO per cent. After satisfying other consniraiors like 
tho writer of the bond and witnesses, the Maliaruja could 
sot b«e got as fan aha:» Sf the jewels i,on,I more than 
tfcrty*4vo to forty thousand rupees. To give an air of 


of the intcre.st. If only the principal was paid the Gov¬ 
ernor and Mr. Pearson would get a lakh and the Maha¬ 
raja would get only the principal of the jewels bond. In 
view of the Governor’s oath against the receiving of pro- 
•sents he should be assured that the utmost secrecy would 
he observed. Justice T. Ameer Ali in a recent paper 
proves the genuineness cf exhibit M. (Progs, of the Indian 
Hist. Records Com. 194.3). The two together prove that the 
convictinn Was a 'legal murder.’ 




, ' - - - wsoiv OUl/aiaiLM/U 

in March, 1764, his second in August, 1765 and between 
March and August he offered George Gray a present of a 
Mh of rupees if he would get him the Company’s dues. 
The jewels bond was executed about this time. Gray 
failed to secure justice to Bolaqi, who had to send an 
attorney to move the Court of Directors. When Verelst 
became the Governor, Bolaqi also approached Nanda* 
kumar at thrs end. The new Governor was known to bo 
a great fnend of Nandakumar. According to a letter of 
Raja Nab^rishna dated 18th November. 1777, the Maha- 
raja had been rmnstated by Verelst as the Zamindar of 
Pargana Badoor from which he had been dispossessed by 

riated 6th June. 1769 
-exbbrt I^ Nandakumar was approached by the banker 
^ fa e up 18 cause, ‘The <;ovemor arriving as burinos 
will be quickly done you will do it ... you* are the 
mgster • • • vho except yourself will do It.” Tlie Karar 

6th‘j«nr:er?Z- 

parently rdated, Ir was pointed out by Impev that end 
dence was not given on the loss of jewels. BuTn^^' 
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Murshidabad in 1763 was a fact and Bolaqi as Mir 
Qaum’s banker Buffered not only at Dacca but also at a 
very remote ]da«R like Raiigpur. In a petition of Bolaqi 
to the Mayor’s Court he refers to ids loss in 1763 in 
Hangpur where James Moore, an agait of Henry Vonslt- 
lart, took by force from his gomasta Arcot rupees 112,874. 
It was very likely that tlie jewels deposited in 1758 were 
e<dd before the disturbance and Bolaqi Das only took 
advantage of the disturbance to make the bond conditional 


and secure Nandakumar’s influential support for inducing 
men in power in Calcutta to listen to his complaint. 

The ‘'unfortunate victim”, as Farrer, described-Nanda> 
kumai in the petition for respite was justified in speak- 
ir^ thus to Claverlng with reference to Hastings’ plotting 
with Mohan Prasad, ‘‘A number of people saying the 
same thing though it may not be true, is at least believed 

to be true.so many people sitid that the kid was 

a dug that it was at last taken for a dog." 

0 :- 


.ABOUT WAR POETS AND THEIR POETRY 

Dy I^of. william EDWARD HOOKENS, m.a. 


WuETHFJi the war poets differ from the peace poets 1 am 
not here to discuss. All that 1 intend doing is to record— 
as best as I can—the cxpericr-ces of war poets as s«:cn 
through their poetry. The material that 1 am drawing 
upon is the material that two books are fumisliing me 
with. I mean Antkologf of War Poets edited by Julian 
Symons in the Pelican book and another entitled Poets 
Since 19^ by Stephen Spender. For my conclusions, 
however, I am responsible. 

We hear a good deal of war poets, war artists, and 
I wonder if poets and artists pan be segregated into two 
classes as has been done. I feel revolted when people 
call Hardy a war poet because he is anything but a war, 
poet. It is true that he has written a Dynasts but that is 
because it portrays the Napoleonic war and not the war 
that he saw with his own eyes. Imagination does make 
him see good in tilings evil and distant but at close 
quarters they are inclined to be foul, as Hardy found to 
his cosU Take any of Hardy's poems written during war 
and see whether be has a good word for war or the war- 
tnongers. Another man who is usually dragged in among 
the war poets is T. S. Eliot. It has become a custom with 
writers of modern poetry.to drag in Eliot in season and 
out of it on the plea that Eliot is the man in today's 
poetry. That may be, but has Eliot the popularity that 
Tennyson had among the people? Excepting a small 
clique of poetasters and scholars in English none knows 
who Eliot la. I do not intend to be disrespectful, con¬ 
sidering as I do the invaluable services of Eliot as critic 
Md poet of no mean order. But Eliot is far from being 
a poet as 1 would understand the word nor can I rattle of 
lines from bis poems as I can do of other poets, even of 
minor tmes like Cray and Dr. Johnson, of tlie pro«aic 
eighteenth century. But I will take the cue from writers 
vho have written on war poets or war poetry and dub 
those as war poets who have said something on some of 

yarioua phases of war, including the kltaki and the 

During the last war (1914-18> poets sang of war as 
|ey liked, mine joriaQy, some dismally. All, including 

iilag» thought it was the last war that was foug^ to 

wpn and iiiiedieted a happy eta after the vrar. But 


human nature continued to he human nature and men 
fought for niioney and lands and for women on a greater scale 
than they had ever done before; and people grew hardened 
pes-simists, looking to God-if there were one—for safety 
in the shape of early release from life. What the poets 
and artists thought and wrote can yery well be imagined. 

Of all literary figures the one that stands prominent 
is Bernard Shaw because he was the only one to keep 
his mouth open when everyone had shut his. And the 
result was that Shaw was told to keep his moudi shut 
and live as a free man or to talk his head oil and he con¬ 
fined for life-lung imprisonment. Shaw preferred the latter 
and made up fur his silence in this war when he sent as 
many articles as he could cm the meanness of the Allies 
and tlie unliapity state of Slave India. Hence when Britain 
was an open enemy of India’s freedom the man whom 
India loved as her C. F. Andrews or her Annie Besant 
was (dd man Shaw. But Shaw does not write poetry and 
he is brought in to show the reaction of literary men 
during the last war, and to some extent, during this war. 

In the last war the need for men was not so insistent 
hut in this war it was a pressing ono, and therefore all 
and sundry joined the war. They had to join it becausife 
their dear country was going to rack and ruin and 
they had to save it from the vandalism of the Hitlerites. 
And so philosophers and scientists, poets and novelists 
and artists went to the front to fight the enemy of the 
True, the Good and the Beautiful. 

And what gets me thinking is that even during the 
wir the people had the time to paint and draw and to 
.write; and the number of painters and artists and poets 
during this war is legion. One has only to get collecting 
their materials to see wdiat they have contributed in the 
shape of imaginative things. In fact, some of the finest 
writings and paintings and art are those of war duration; 
and one wonders how they could devote tlicmsdives to 
escapist things in a war of bombs and tear gas and secret 
weapons. Hunum nature has its cure and remedies and 
God’s ways are too infinite for dia^osis. All that one can 
say is that ideals kept them aUso-^more so the ideals of 
the war art academies ^ and museutns that inspirited 
the people to fight with a zeal that was nothing short of 
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religiouB. It was not uncomnion during the war for people 
.to spend fabuloue amounts on art pictures. Newton’s 
booklet Jtft for Everybody shows the tremendous amount 
ot iiitetest that people took in poetry and novels and art. 
For once, at least the war-stricken {leopie saw in art their 
only succour as did Matthew Arnold and his disciple I. A. 
Richards. 

Come to think of it, one wonders if we have any 
poets at all, crowded as we arc with legions of non-poets. 
I remember reading some of the finest books on modern 
poetry including the handy and cheap one by C. D. Lewis, 
entitled Poetry for You, and 1 wimder if he was just being 
a salesman because the poetry of today is anytiiing but 
poetry for the ordinary man. What has honestly gone 
wrong with the poets of today that they caAnot think of 
tlie dancing daffodils or the rainbow in the sky or the sing¬ 
ing nightingales or the soaring skylark ! Rut let that go. 
And let’s come to our modem poets. 

Alost of our modem poets are young or pretend to be 
young by ever talking of things that youngsters like. 
Judged by the photographs of American and English and 
Dominion poets that 1 have before me, I would not call 
tlie oldest of them a day over fifty years. Of course, 1 am 
not thinking of really old poets like Eliot or I^hmann or 
Walley or Graves or Reed, for the obvious reason tliat I 
feel that they are too old to soy anything imaginatively 
strong or invigorating, though Eliot makes strong attempts 
to be virile and goes on in hits “Bang, Bang, Bang" strain, 
wtiile Lehmann and company, I feci, would make good 
editors but poor poets; and the reason is that they feel so 
differently about poetry from what the* people are accus¬ 
tomed to. 

As 1 liave said, most of our poets are yoiung and some 
look so terribly young that one feels that they have hceii 
dropped out of tlie cradle because there was no room fox 
them. Dylan Thomas docs look a baby and Ids face is 
almost babyish. 1 would not be suirprised if one day the 
advertisers got him for Glaxo feeding! He looks a Milton- 
Shelley blend, minus the fire of one and the imaginative 
flight of the other. But he is modern and does have a 
following as strong, if not stronger than C. D. I.ewis’s. 
Cecil Lewis looks anything but an old man and the looks 
in his eyes (though not exactly poetic) are far from being 
prosaic (or nmterialisfie); Louis Macniece looks as though 
he were making determined efforts to look young (if not 
sweet) and has not quite succeeded; Vernon Watkins is a 
frank young fellow and luuks it with his mouth slightly 
open showing two big white teeth; Auden looks a real 
soldier with a poetic scowl as an additional accoutrement; 
Spender pretends to be marvellously jromantic, with bis 
hair tossed about and a smile havering on his exciting Ups. 
So much for the poets. Let’s com« to wlutl some of the 
war poets say. , 

Thomas Hardy-—“the prince of war poets”--sees the 
muddle that the statesmen and the politicians and the 
capitalistic class have crisalted and he continues to sing 
liecause to atop singing would mean to drive him mad with 
Uie report of the guns and the roar of the cannons ahatter- 


ing bis nerves. For days at a stretch he keeps awake, 
thinking ol the ruins of families and houses and culture 
and wonders whether the I.a8t Day has come for him I 
How could Man be so cruel, so lustful, so barbarousl Will 
not anything stop him from this systematic evil?^ With 
No Christ but Satan—wdiat will the world come to 1 

Edward Thomas secs the sun shining bristly but he 
can no longer walk as he once did or laugh together with 
the girl he loved, because something more deteeitable 
than disease has begun to upset him, madden him. Rumours 
of the war awaken untold fears and the cry of the sentry 
and tlie debris around remind him of Hades let loose on 
earth. For him there are now no moonlight walks, no 
week-end i;deasures to look forward to, but barren fields all 
around and fallen apples to remind him that there is a 
war. He buoys liimself up because he has to live and has 
to save dear kkiglish culture. He has to keep the war 
going! 

None knows during war where men sleep or die. 
Sympathy is dried. War makes man practical and fit to 
die. And in Rupf.rt Brooke —the Philip Sydney of the 
last war—we see the lover-poet turn metaphysical and 
make a dead soldier on a foreign field a dear thing to 
England because there in that mound lies the elements 
of the Englishman elementaliscd with the Universal con- 
scioutuiess. Wat poets do turn religious under the strain 
of war, instead of being Johnny Keats clinging to Fanny 
Brawne or ByronI searciiing happiness in other people’s 
^wivcB. 

W. B. Yeats —^the man who shmwed Tagore as the 
Universal Poet--thinks it better to keep his mouth shut 
because he would be saying some very unpleasant truths 
—as Gandhi has been saying, and as Socrates did to his 
cost. But as Uie wai- has begun Yeats feels it his duty 
to pul his hand to the waggon and he drjcs, massively. By 
law his country is an enemy to tlie belligerent nation and 
lie must fight the enemy or what happens to his dear 
country? 

With all war poets the inevitable faces them and they 
make compromises. Life would be an utter failure if they 
did not make compromises. Life is too dreadful to be 
lived—and they cling to some prop, so cling to it that 
they live and come out of the ordeat braver and happier 
men. They wonder—^as most did during this war—whether 
war is a purge to tlie {;rowing evils. Othws, like PBote 
see in war the monster of Fate let loose before whom 
oil have to succumb, and die without raisir.^; a voice to 
man or heaven. How can they when they see all they 
love and cherish crumble before thmr very eyes? 

The khaki unifom, grand in its own way, has its 
responsibilities and the war poets have not been slow to 
bring this out to the best of their abilities. The constant 
marching with heavy ammunition boots and a heavy load 
oo the back and a gun or two on the shoulders does make 
some poets vocal, at times discouragingly, at times spiritedly. 
The refllection on the long, wearisome, untimed-by-music 
marches are not too bright when the poet thinks of the 
fine, comfortable dvilian job and hit hornet (amity and the 
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radio. No women for dayg to see and to feel courage 
flowing in die nerves! What must the wives be thinking of 
the soldhers-^havinig a fine time with the country lassies'’! 
It is a grave thing this war—it irritates the nerves, and 
women from nowhere have to suddenly make their ap¬ 
pearances as nurses or W.A.C(I) and comfort them. 
Imagine what mad men the soldiers would be if they did 
not have women fighitinig side by mde with them! The 
soldiers have thdr meal and talk over old times when 
someone reminds them of the dead pal, and they exclaim: 
“Poor chap, he loved a girl and he has probably given 
her the baby and his photo, but he is no more to see his 
hearth and home”: The nerves get hardened and friends 
kail frfends in cold blood because “there’s no use living in 
this bloody vrorld of war”. 

Siefried Sassoon can speak out his mind and say: 
Why have the memorial tablets and Roll Call of Honour, 
when Man deliberately kills another for no rhyme or 
reason. What corruption during war—bastards for children 
and future citizens, women raped and homes and churches 
desecrated 1 

Wilfred Owen sees the fate of the fallen lot—left alone 
to rot, trampled on or thrown in dust heap without a tear 


or ceiemony. No dead march . . . but mass burial with 
their clothes removed and their ammunition and honours 
snatched away. 

Wt B. MaUieu, W. H. Auden, and a host of war pods 
treat^the subjects of war in a way. Hence it is wrong, 
nay criminal to call poets “war poets” because they write 
> on war. No sane poet has ever bubbled on the good points 
of war. Only the stMjalled poets have done. And most 
of the 'poets who have written in wild frenzy over the good 
that comes of war are those poets who have been employed 
by the state to keep the morale of the people—to be the 
Voice of the Angels to sufiering, disconsolate man. Some 
have fulfilled their tasks extremely well, while oUiers have 
limped. Let it bo said in favour of the modern poets— 
most of whom are anonymous and who have died in the 
hatllefield—^tkat they have been outspokenly frank and have 
brought to war-poetry not only a new technique but als<< 
a brittleness of thought and expression that is the result 
of deep thinking along the Eliol-O’Neill ways of despair, 
wastelands and moumings. But they cannot be blamed. 
Tliey are children of the age—^the thermometers of iho 
times—^tha offspring of lulerrogatiou and Shavian 

cleverness t 
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TWO HINDU-MUSUM RIOTS DURING THE LATER MUGHAL DAYS 

Bt deenaSandhu das 


Thg view that Hindu-Muslim conflict is an innovation 
of British rule in India is not altogether correct. 
Neither is the view that before the British came India 
bad been tom asunder by a perpetual feud between 
Hindus and Musalmans. The fact is that conflict or 
rivalry between Mam and Hinduism has been one of 
the many factom that hafe determined the course of 
events in the India of the past. There have been 
times, indeed, when Hindu-Muslim Ul-feeling has been 
long absent from the minds of the generality of the 
princes and the people. At such times alliances auU 
rivalries have arisen entirely irrespective of the reli¬ 
gion of the parties concerned. Akbar (156&-1605) was 
the initiator of one of such epoehs of profound religio- 
^ communal peace. Faetors other than religion counted 
with him and determined the course of events. In 
1594, the ninth year of his reign, Akbar abolished the 
yispa or poll-tax on ncm-Muhammadans in his Empire. 
Be also effaced all rdigious distinctions in the distri¬ 
bution of State patronage, and so on. His two suc¬ 
cessors, Jahangir (1606-1^) and Sahniuhan (IflSiS- 
1668), partieularly the former, continued the liberalism 
of their illustrious predecessor. The result was a pro* 
fotmd religio-eommunal peace in the Mughal Empire 
till it was brokm Aurangseb (1658-1707) who 
• ascended the throne, through a bloody war of suc- 
rwrioH, M ths nqmMtatiTe of the fsaatical Muaiim 


section of the Empire. And he wae not dow, after 
accession, to re-introduce the communal virus in his 
imperial administration. In 1679, 115 years after Akbar 
had abolished it, he re-introduced the jitya, the most 
potent instrument of religio-eommunal discriminatiou 
against the Hindus. The result was a fresh outbreak 
of religio.communal rivalry. A new epoch begins, in 
which the determining factors of the course of ewen(p 
are altogether different from those of the previous 
epooh. The two incidents of Hindu-Muslim rioting i 
aliall cite here belong ^o this epoch. 

The first is dated, 1713, 34 years after the re- 
introduction of the jiaya and 6 yeaii after the death 
of Aurangzeb. B»t that time the Hindu powers— 
Sikibs, Rajputs and Marathas—have begun to rise, and 
e::mrcise a moderating influence on the imperial policy. 
Even during the reign of Aurangzeb some Maratha 
and Rajput chiefs are said to have been bold enough 
to prohibit Aaon (Uie Muhammadan call to prayer) at 
the mosques, and the Muhammadan yisvo-collectors 
were expelled frpm certain places after plucking their 
beards out. In 1713, Farrukhsiyyar, who bad ascended 
the throne the same year, abolished the ytzva for the 
first time since Aurangseb’s re-unposition in 1679. 

This riot takes place at Alimadabad in Gujarat 
some time after Subadar DauS Rani takes charge. A 
tnatw rosson of the outbreak of the riot, according to 
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Khafi Khan’a .descriptioa, is the disoontent in the 
Muslim mind about, Daud Fani’s partiality towards the 
Hindus. The general appearance of the origin, deve¬ 
lopment and end of the riot is so ver}' much like the 
riots of our own day. 1 cannot resist the temptation of 
quoting verbatim the description of Khafi Khan who 
lived at that time and was an acute and enthusiastic 
chrcmioler of Mughal history. 


work in Ahmadabad was suspended. A large nunaber 
of the leaders on both sides resolved to appew to 
the Emperor. Daud Khan placed his own seal on 
the petition of Kapur Chand, and the Kast ana 
and other ofificiak having certified to the vjolence 
of the Musulmans, it was sent to Delhi. Bhailcn 
’Abdul Asia (and other Musulmans) went in person 
to Court.” 

Tai Skxwd Riot, Kaskmib, about 1720 


Tbi Fnsr Biot, AHUAnABAD, 1713 

Khafi Khaa’i desoription of the incident is as 
'illows :• 

"After Daud Pani became Subadar of Ahmada¬ 
bad in Qujarat, in the second year of the reign, on 
the night when the Mi of the Hindus is burnt, a 
certain Hindu, between whose house and the house 
of some Musulmans there was a courtyard common 
to both houses, prepared to burn the holi in front 
of his house ; but the Mnsulmans prevented him. 
The Hindu went to Daud Khan, who frequently 
favoured the infidels, and argued that he had a right 
to do as he liked in bis own house. After a good 
deal of talk and importunity, the right to bum the 
holi was allowe<l. Next day a Musulman, who dwelt 
opposite the house, desiring to give an entertain¬ 
ment in honour of the Prophet, brought a cow and 
slaughtered it there, on the ground that it was his 
own house. 411 the Hiaidus of the quarter assembled 
in a mob round the Musulmans, and the Musul¬ 
mans, being unable to resist, went into their houses 
iind hid themselves. 

"The Hindus grew so bold and violent that 
they seised a lad of fourteen or fifteen years old, 

I he son of a cow-butoher, and. according to the 
ril('ment of one of the ciUsens who fell within 
their hand.s, they dragged the boy off ,and 
si-iughtered him. Tibe report and sight of this out¬ 
rage drew the Musulmans together from all quar¬ 
ters : the cry for a general disturbance wan raised, 
and they were ready to do battle with the Hindus. 
A great concourse assembled, and among them 
.<ffitveial thousand Afghans, in the service of Daud 
Khan, eager to defend the honour of Islam, without 
I'aring to pltase their master. The Afghans of the 
* suburbs and the inhabitants ol the city assembled 
together in a great crowd, and went off with one 
accord to the house of the Kati. The Kaei seeing 


The second iacidoit which oooomd in KBBbnur 
in about 1720, k more in the avtore of a repikr 
orthodox Mudim rebellion under » pdfty chief than 
an ordinary street riot. ’Abdu-n Nabi Kashmiri has * 
long gmdge a^dnst the Hindus. Be is an ofthodoz 
M uslim to the core, an extreme bigot. He wants 
Hindus to remain as perfect davea and pariahs. But 
the Mughal imperial policy k otherwise. Since the 
abolition of jiuya by Fartukhdyyar, he himself had 
again re-impesed it in 1717, but hk duMt-lived sue* 
ceisoT Hafi-uddarjat had again abolished it in 1719. 
In September of the same year, after Muhammad 
Rha.li had ascended the throne, he again levied jtzya, 
but next year he himself abandoned it. AU this shows 
the extreme instabilicy of the imperial administration 
and policy at Delhi. Orthodox Mudim, unorthodox 
Mudim and Hindu influences alternately act upon the 
imperial policy and bring forth ohangee every now and 
then. After 1719, fitya was never again re-introduced. 
This shows that orthodox Muslim hold was waning at 
„ the imperial headquarters. ’Abdu-n Nabi Kaahmdri, in 
hia extreme desiieration born of frustration, comes out 
openly with his gang of fanatics, overpowers the un¬ 
orthodox Mudim Deputy Subadar of Kashmir, Mir 
Ahmad Khan, and for come time rules supreme at the 
city inflicting all sorts of losses and injuries and 
indignities upon the Hindus as well as upon the un¬ 
orthodox Muailinur and even killing them. The imperial 
re-inforcement soon arrives and brings the offenders to 
book, their leader being ^etfuUy and cruelly mut^ 
dered. 

Khafi Khan's description of the event runs ue 
follows ;* 


the mob, liearing the disturbance, and thinking of 

the partiality of lltc Subadar, shut his dom- upon "Mahbub Khan, otherwise called ’Abdu-n Nabi 

the people. ^ Kashmiri, had a long-standing quarrel against the 

"Report says that upon a hint of the Kan as Hindus in Kashmir. He had gathered round him 

to the conduct and partialitjf of Daud Khan many restless Muhammadans, with whom he went 

towards tlu' Hiudus, the Musulmans set fire to the to the deputy of the Subadar and to the Kau, and 

door of tlir Kazi's house, and began to bum the presenting certain legal opinions, he demanded that^ 

shops in the ciiaiik and the housce of the Hindus. the Hindus should be interdicted from riding on 

Tn the riol many shops were destroyed. They then horses, from wearing coats (Jama), from putting on 

went off with the intention of burning the house of turbans and armour (chira o parak), from going out 

Kapur Chand. a jeweller, and an active infidel, who for excursions in the fields and gardens, and from 

took a leading part in thi.s bu-sinesa, and was an bathing on certain days. Upon this matter he was 

acquaintance of Daud Khan. He go! notice of their very %*irulent. The officials, in answer, said that 

intrnliou, and, with a number of matchlonkmen they would act upon the mles laid down by the 

whom he collected, hf> shut the gate of his ward of Emperor, and by the chief lawyers, in respect of the 

the town and showed fight. Numbem of Musulmans treatment of Zimms (protected auntN^vers) 

and Hindus were killed. The riot reac^^sucb a throuidiout the provinces of the Empire. Mahbub 

pitch thvt lor thnie or four days all bwnnm and Khafi was greatly offended, and, being supported by 


* £Ulet •«A. OowwiB, TA* Hluerf of bMt, laU br iW * EUUt uni Dowton, ITA* Bitury el InJie, u loU by IH owb 

bbMilwit. (Lanitoa ISf7.77). Vd. 7. pp. AS44. bbuclni, (UadoB Uf7-7T), pp. 4M4. 
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a party of MusuImanB, he annoyed and insulted 
Hindus wherever he met them. A Hindu could not 
pass through any market or street without being 
subjected to indigmty. 

“One day Majlis Rai, a respected Hindu of 
Kashmir, went out with a party to ramble in the 
fields and gardens, and they feasted Brahmans. 
Mahbub Khan collected ten or twelve thousand 
Musulmans, came upon them unawares, and 
began to beat, bind and kill them. Majlis Rai 
cscapcid, fled with some others to Ahmad IChan. 
Mahbub Khan, with all his followers went to the 
house of Majlis Rai and the Hindu quarter, and 
began to plunder and fire the houses. The Hindus 
and Musulmans who interfered to prevent this were 
killed and wounded. After that they proceeded to 
the house of Mir Ahmad Khan, where thov set to 
work boating, throwing stones and bricks, .and shoot¬ 
ing .arrows and bullets. Every man they found they 
detained 'and subjected to various indignities. Some 
they killed, others they wounded and plundered. 
Mir Alira.id Khan for a day and night was unable 
to driv(; them fromi his bouse or to stop their 
violouce, but had to employ many artifices to escape 
from them. Next day lie got together a force, and, 
willi Mir Shahur Khan Bakhshi and other officials, 
Ibpy took horse and went against Mahbub Khan? 
The rioters follncted, as on the preceding day, and 
re.si.slod Ahm.'id Khan. A party got in his rear and 
burnt the bridge over which he had crossed. They 
•'f'l. fire io both sides of the etreet through which he 
had passed, and from in front and from the roof® 
and walla of the uousus they discharged arrows and 
muskets and cast stones and bricks. Women and 
children flung filth, and dirt, and whatever they 
could lay hands on. A fierce fight continued in 
which . . . and several others wore kiUed or 
wounded. Mir Ahmad Khan was in a great strait, 
for he could neither retire nor advance ; so he was 
obliged to ask for merey, and escaped from his 
dangerous position amid volleys of gibes and 
insults. 

“Mahbub Khan proceeded to tho Hindu quar¬ 
ter, and burnt and gutted the houses which 
remained. Again he proceeded to the house of Mir 
^mad ETian, and dragged out of it with ineult 
Majlis Rai and a number of other penoas who had 
ta]« refuge there. He and his foUoemm cut oil 
their earn and noses, circumcised them, and in some 
instan^ cut off the organ of generation. Another 
day they went tumultouifly to the great mosque, 
degraded Mir Ahmad Khan from his office of 
deputy of the Subadar, and, having given the prime 
cause of the disturbauce the title of Dindar Khan, 
th^ appointed ihim to act as ruler of Musulmans, 
Md to enforce the commands of the law and the 
deoifflons of the Kazis until a new Deputy Subadar 
shonld come from the Court. For five months Mir 
Ahmad Khan was deprived of power, and remained 


in retirement. Dindar Khan acted as ruler, and, 
taking his seat in the mosque, discharged the 
government busineaB. 

“Upon intelligence of this outbreak reaching 
Court, Mumin Khau was sent to act as deputy of 
Inayatullah Klian, the Subadar. ... At the end 
of Sliawwal he halted three koa from Kashmir. 
Mahbub Khan rwis ashamed of hia unrighteou.s 
> deeds. So he wont to Khwnja Abdullah, who w'a.s 
highly respected in Kastnnir, and begged him to 
go out with a mimher of the principal and moat 
respcctahle Muhammadans to meet the new deputy, 
and bring him into the city with honour. . . . 
Khwaja Khan Abdullah advised liim in a friendl.v 
way to go to Mir Shahur Khan Bakhshi, and 
apologise for what had passed. If he did so, Hiey 
would go out with him to meet the deputy. In 
accordance with his advice, M.ahbub Khan wi'ul to 
the house of Shahur Khan, and having mndi' a 
.statement to him, rose to depart, alleging he. had 
.some bu3ine.s8 to attend to. The Bakslii. aeting on 
the Khwaja’s adviee, had called a number of the 
people from tho Charbeli and Kahkaran quarters of 
the city, and concealed them about his house. They 
watched for Mahbub Khau, and fell upon him 
unawares First, before hi.s ryes, thev ripped iqi th'' 
bellje,s of his two young boys, who always aciom- 
l)anied him. and they killed him with great cruelly. 

“Next dav the Musulmans went to (he Chnrbcli 
quarter, to exact retaliation for blood. This quarter 
was inhabited by Shi’as. There they beg.an to beat, 
Io hind, to kill, and 1o bum the houses. For two 
days the fight was kept up. hut. the assailants then 
prevailed. Two or three thousand people who were 
in that quarter, including a largo number of Mughal 
travellers, w.erc killed with their wives and f.imilies 
Property to the value of lara was plundered, and the 
war raged for two or three days. It i.« impossible to 
pommit to writing all that T have heard about tliif^ 
outbreak. After this destruction, I ho rioters went to 
the houses of (he Kazi* and (he Bakhshi Shalim 
Khan concealed himself and the Kazi r.scaped in 
disguise. Thov pulled down the Kazi’a liou.sit' to the 
foundations, and carried the brickn of it awav in 
their hands. Mumin Khan, after entering the city 
sent Mir Ahmad Khan under one e®cort to Imana- 
bad, and then bad to take severe measures with the 
people of Kashmir." 

In this second riot described above unorthtWox 
and Shiah MuBalmans have become the objects ot 
orthodox Sunni Muslims’ vandalism quite as nraeh ns 
Hindus, Shiah-Sunni quarrel was a much more living 
reality in early days than now. But, Hindu-Muslim 
riots among ordinary villagers *and townsfolk, it 
appears, were muefi less known in those days llhan now. 
The available records of those days do not furnish us 
many mure incidents liko the two narrated above. 




CONGRESS SEVIKA DAL 

By MANI N. DESAI, g.a. 


It has ijeea a commrm, though nametinies mistaken belief 
that women in India have always remained behind th«r 
men-{olk, confined to hearth and home. The part taken, 
by women in the struggle for freedom pertains to so re¬ 
cent a history that it is not necessary for me to refer to it 
in details here. However, I propose to deal with one aa- 
pecl of women’s movement, namely, the volunteer move¬ 
ment in this brief survey. In the last phase of freedom, 
Rurabayites saw volunteers in their true colours. On the 
morning <if the memorable 9th August, they bravely faced 
the clouds of the tear gas. Many of them fainted, but 
they did not retreat. Police sergeants malhandled volun¬ 
teers but still they resisted till they were fordbly re¬ 
moved to jail. On the down 'of independence, to which 
theirs is not a meagre contribution, an article narrating 
the activities of the Seva.Dal of Bombay would not be 
nut of I line but very appropriate. 

We find two qualities in human beings, one is that 
nf leadersiiip, and the other that of following. 

Years hack the Sevika Dal came into existence under 
the auspices of the Bombay Provincial Congress Com¬ 
mittee. It had behind it the indomitable spirit of Miss 
Siifio Somji, a girl hardly eighteen in age, daughter of a 
well-known Attorney. She liad in her the quality of a 
leader fmm her childhood. One would lie surprised to 
know that the Sevika Dal was started with foiir girls on 
its roll only. It was Sofia’s untiring efforts and iinwanH 
ing zeal that have brought it to its present pre-eminent 
state. Her everyday new activities have captured the minda 
of the puUlic, specially of women of the Metropolis of West 
India. 

The civil disobedience *inoveraents of the last several 
years have awakened the sense of duty, civic and political 
consciousness among men, women and children all alike 
in India. They have oome to fully realise their duties 
to their nation during the transition period. A call divine 
came fmm Mahatma Gandhi that women should stand 
shmilder to shoulder with men in the service of their 
motherland. Their duties to their country ore no lew 
pious than that of men. That call inspired women to take 
part in the national struggle for freedom. Tliey resolved 
to follow the brave warrior-woroeu of ancient India: and 
in doing so hundreds of women courted imprisonment, 
leaving behind their small babies, .husbands and needy 
parents. They never for a moment thought of their com¬ 
forts. their Impp' home-life. 

Of all the sisteiw, the G.O.C. of the Sevika Dal, 
Sofia Khan has played an important role in the history 
of freedom. She with her batches of volunteers liad been 
many ii time to jail to throw off their shoulders the yoke 
of British Imperialistn. The following is a summary of 
her great work in the cause of freedom. 

The Sevika Dal is the fundamental unit. It was 
divided into two main parts namely, (n) the Voluntews’ 
Ihqwnuient and (b) the Constructive Department. 

For the Volunteers* Department, there is a trained 
officej head who looks after the activities of the Dal. Her 
duties are to organise the training centres and to impart 


lessons in their duties and responsibilities. This depart¬ 
ment is again divided into three oections. 

(1) The Sevikaa of whom there are seven hundred, 
(2) Kuraarikos to-day three hundred in number and (3) 
Balikas two hundred and seventy-nx. This is the jH^eut 
strength of the Dal. 

The Dal has seven brancfae.s in the city, one for every 
Municipal Ward under the direction of a ward officer, who 
in turn takes his instructions from the Volunteers’ 
department. 

Sevikas from all the centres are called to the Head¬ 
quarters (die Congress House) whenever there arc general 
functions such as meetings, rallies, flag salutations und 
the like. Training is imparted to the volunteers in Lathi. 
Lazim, Free-hand drill, use of daggers, Band, etc. 

It is rather difficult to imagine what hard work she 
bad to put in to raise the strength of the Dal to its pre¬ 
sent one. It* was by no means an easy task but her tre¬ 
mendous zeal and kind nature succeeded in attracting the 
great number of women and girls to the Dal. 

CoNSTHWCTlVE DeI’ABTMENT 

The main work of this deportment is to carry out 
the constructive programme of the Congress, such 
Kliadi, literacy campaign, social uplift and specially the 
uplift of the backward classes. For these different activ¬ 
ities. many centres have been opened by the Dal. Generally 
different batches of the Sevikas go to the quarters of the 
backward classes and bring to their aticntinn the insani¬ 
tary conditions of their houses and surroundings. Not 
only this, but if they oome acii>ss the sick among them, 
they arc supposed to make arrangements to remove them 
to hospitals or to consult some qualified medical men and 
make provision lor their treatment. 

To remove the inferiority complex among men of 
backward classes, they have oipcned a mission school at 
the Bombay centre. To this school are admitted children 
of all classes without distinction of class or creed. This 
is altogether a novel experiment by the Sevika Dal. 

It is a matter of pride that the Sevika Dal is making 
progress day by day in its actii(ities. In that way it seems 
to bh an ideal organisation for all India. 

Now as independence has been obtained by the country, 
the foremost task before the Dal is to see that the Indian 
Union is developed into an ideal State. It should see 
Uiat every individual in India is literate. Secondly, thi 
idea of co-operation should be instilled into the mind of 
everyone, whereby they can face even the strongest hurdle 
of ilie social life of the country. 

There is a number of varied activities of the Sevika 
Dal which cannot be brought into a single compass in 
this Iffief survey. It will, however, be seen that the credit 
and honour of this noble work goes to sister Sofia Somji 
—now Sofia Khan,—daughtw-in-law of Dr.' Khan Saheb, 
the erstwhile Premia of the R-W-F. Province, but for 
whose undoubted entbutiasm, indomitable will and tre- 
meadotts sacrifice for the cause of tlie Dal it would not 
have been what it is to-day. 
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Dokimc the last fifty years or more education has made 
ircmcndous strides in so many ways. Tlie number of 
schools, colleges and recently of universities has consider¬ 
ably increased, yet one often hears that there is a general' 
lack of discipline amongst students and the effect of edu¬ 
cation in the lives of a large number of young men is 
not what k should be. Most of them have learnt to 
cram and pass their examinations somehow or other. 
They have had no training in self-control, sclf-adjiisiment 
and independence of thought. They may be treated as 
mere literate and not educated in the true sense of the 
word. If we examine the present trend of education in 
our country calmly and critically, we shall discover that 
the true cause of all our trouble is the lack of sound 
foiindation of education in almost every, province. Wo 
treat f«jr little children lightly ami indifferently, we en¬ 
gage no governess or mistress to look after them intelli- 
I'cnlly. We allach very little importance to their early edu¬ 
cation and formnlion of the right kind of hahits. It is 
n psyeholopieal truism to say that whatever right or 
wrong impression is made on the mind of a child in his 
earlv age sticks to him through life. The hahits of 
neafnrss. tidiness, careful handling of domestic vessels, 
looking after their own persons and attending to their 
daily duties eonscionsly anti with a sense of responsibility, 
are not cultivated in them. , 

Parents are mostly to be blamed for their negli¬ 
gence. They do not realiw as ednr-ated persons what their 
duties and responsihilifies are to their own little ones. 
Tliey do not know how the children arc to he brought 
np and what kind of treatment has to be meted out to 
them from their infancy. Even some of our mothers in our 
country do not know how to bring up a child or to look 
after its psychological needs. Tliere are many well-to-do 
women who have no time, so to say, to attend to their 
babies who are left in the charge of ordinary and, in 
many cases, ignorant nurses. Thus these children imitate 
the hahits of their governesses more than those.of their 
parents. Now, in order to put an end to these drawbacks 
and defects in western eoiintries, more especially in Eng¬ 
land, the private agencies and the Government have en¬ 
couraged a new system of education railed ihe Nursery 
Sichoiol wherein they make provision for the proper up¬ 
bringing of children from the ape of two or three to five. 
Skilled and trained teachers arc put in charge of these 
children who receive careful attention at the hands of 
their Bchool-mistreasea. 

NtmsEnT School System 

In the following lines a short account of the system 
and working of a nursery school is given, to g've the readers 
an idea o^how'a school of this new type is run in foreign 
countries and how we can modify or adapt ihetn to meet our 
requirements in this country. 

The nursery school is becoming a familiar term and 
ffte tnovemeot to eatalilidt it, U ooJkinc a steady pirogresa 


in various parts of England. In order to understand its 
signifeiance, however, it should he remembered that it 
stands for something larger than itself and that is the 
prdvision of the right environment and training for the 
lirtle child during the 'period which extends from the 
time when, the child can walk .md talk to the time when 
he is ready to begin school life in the ordinary sense, 
roughly speaking, belwren the age of two and that of five 
or «ix years. 

During this period the child may spend all his time 
at home, or he may spend some of it in an institution 
called a Nursery School ; hut in either case the problem 
of his nnre, proper surroundings and training must be 
considered indivisible if it is to he effective. Thus nur¬ 
sery school education—^which simply means education ap¬ 
propriate to a particular stage of development—^may he 
given at home without the aid of the Nursery School*, 
on the other hand, there arc but few homes where there arc 
lilltlc children under five, that do not need, consciously 
or unconsciously, the help of a nursery school. The period 
lietwccn babyhood and school life remained relatively 
unnoticed in the past. Somehow or other its critical im¬ 
portance for future sound development has been mis.oed 
hv the family, by the organisers of medical inspection, by 
the psychologist and by the educator. 

Ti is true that practically all that the Nursery School 
has to contribute or promise today is to he found in the 
teachings of Froehal ; hut as a matter of fact the Kinder¬ 
garten Afovement as years have gone on, has tended to 
give far more attention to the later rather than to the 
earlier years of the period for which it stands and the 
all-important happenings «f the years succeeding the 
second birth-day, when the child emerges from babyhood, 
have only recently attracted the serious attention of doc¬ 
tors. psychologists, parents and educators to any noticeable 
deprec. What justification is there for this ne^r In¬ 
terest in this very early period of life, and what has brought 
almiit the demand for Nursery Schools as an integral pmrt 
of our national system of education? The answer to the 
first of these questions comes from more sources than one. 
Tn the first placcj the last 40 years has seen a gradual 
awakening of the conscience of the community vrith regard 
to the high rate of roortalitv of hahics and young child¬ 
ren and the large percentage of physical and mental dc- 
feets in those who survive. These troubles are allowed 
to arise through a faulty home environment. Assuming 
a certain standard of favourable heredity, the laying of 
a sound foundation of health in anv individual requires, as 
eh-mentary conditions, an emironmem which prurides 
plenty of activity in fresh air and sunlight, a regular 
simple life, proper food and sufficient sleep. But these 
elementary conditions have been denied to a large per¬ 
centage of English children, through the evils of over¬ 
crowding, the lack of education for parenthood and the 
rapid fnerease of married wommi in industry. 
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Ab soon as the medical inspection of school childten 
established the fact that a large proportioa of them started 
on Oieir school careers already weakened by serious physi* 
cal handicaps which were nevertheless largely preventable, 
it could only be a matter of time before the country 
resolved to tackle and overcome so great a natural 
weakness. It took over ten years before a Nursery School 
—«s the one concrete method of meeting the problem—was 
given its place at the foundation of their national system 
of education and meanwhile the iirgenoy of the question 
of the proper care and training of the nhildren of pre¬ 
school age was reinforced by considerations other than 
those of physical health. 

Nursery School Objects 

Every ‘nursery school* sets itself to secure certain 
definite objects which may he outlined as follows: 

(1) To /provide healthy external conditions for the 
children, mz., lifdit, sun-shine, space and fresh air. 

(2) To organize a healthy regular life for the ehild- 
ren as well as continuous medical supervision. 

(3) To assist each child to form for himself whole¬ 
some personal habits. 

(4) To give opportunity for the exercise of imagin¬ 
ation and of development of many interests, as well as 
skill of various kinds. 

(5) To give experience of somniunity life on a small 
scalo, where children of similar as well as varying ages 
work and play with one another day by day. 

(6) To achieve a real unity the Itomc life. 

Education by experience is the only true descri/ption of 

Nursery School education, for formal instruction has no place 
in it. On the other hand, every movement of the day does 
or should bring education in the liest sense. What books 
and laltorntorics are to the adolescent, experience is to 
the little child. And the Nursery School strives to give 
him the experience which is most worthwhile at this time of 
his life. As o means of giving the most helpful experience, 
the material environment of the children becomea a very 
important matter, although it must always be considered 
second in importance to the human environment—the othOT 
cJiildTcn and the grown-up helpers. Relatively to later 
stages of education, the material environment is more im¬ 
portant for the child of nursery school age, because to use 
hie sensee, to explore* is then very strong. The joy in doing 
anything and everything to the limit*of his power and 
his skill is overmastering, and hence the richness of the 
opportunity offered to the child by his environment, be¬ 
comes to a large extent the measure of his progress. 
Every port of the environment offered hy a Nursery School 
ia therefore carefiillg thought out. and made to correspond 
as closely as possible to the child’s own capacities and 
interests. The rooms into which he is introduced attract 
him at once by their brightness and freidtness, the colour 
of the pictures and the toys, the daintiness of all that 
is placed in the rooms for use. He dees not find in the 
Nursny Sdioo] nnwieldyt, funitvre, toe big and heavy for 
him to move. On the* contrary, there axe faaeinatiiig little 
chain of just the rig^ sbe for hiam^ than an Ei^t 


tables wdiich even the little child can move, there are gaily 
roloiired cups with saucers and plates on dielves, 
well within his reach. The cupboards ate on the floor 
and their doors and their handles are easily turned. 
Inside, the toyis are stft out side by side so that they are 
easily seen and obtained . There is free access to the 
garden where besides usual green things are steps and 
ladders or slides inviting experiment. All these things 
are the characterfisiics of the nursery school jday rooms aUd 
gardens, hut the cloak rooms are no less carefully 
fitted up on the same principle namely, that of a child’s 
needs. Tlic jieg provided for the children's clothes are 
within the reach of each child, even though he may be only 
two years old and his wasiiing flannel, his tooth brush, his 
mug and his towel are placed similarly in his own caro 
labelled with some sign he can understand—such as a 
picture of a dog or a rabbit. The washing ba.sins are 
low and often provided with small jugs which a child 
can carry full pf water. Very important also is the special¬ 
ly fitted laboratory suitable for a child’s independent use. 
The purpose of these detailed arrangements is clear. It 
is to provide a material environment which the smallest 
child can explore and leom to master fox himself, thus 
giving him a means of learning the use of things and 
skill in handling them. The daily needs and interests of 
the little child offer abundant motive power to make use 
of sucli an environment to the utraost, eagerly and constant¬ 
ly, and thus a whole system of desirable habits is formed 
and a way of life full of fruitful possibilities adopted. 
.Some of the results most frequently noticed are a wonder¬ 
ful early growtli of self-reliance and surprising develop¬ 
ment of skill and general intelligence in little children 
who form the Nursery School. The year between the 
second and third birthday isperliaps tliemost striking one 
in this respect. It is daring this year that initiation is 
most fitting, llie wav of life most readily assimilated and 
habits most rapidly fonned. 

Every nursery school worker can record striking evi¬ 
dence of the influence of the nursery school life on the 
intelligence of the two years old child. For examine, a 
little hoy very near his second birthday split some milk 
on the floor, while silting at a table with other children 
during dinner. No one noticed this hut himself and an 
observer some distance away. After contemplating the 
split milk for a momebt or two a broad smile spread 
over Ills face. He got up from his chair, staggned uni- 
steadily out of the room, found his way into the kitchen, 
seized a minip with a long handle, carried it with consider¬ 
able difBculty, back across the playroom, mopped up 
the split milk, carried the mop back into the kitchen 
while returning to his own place at the table, sat down 
and continued his dinner. This little event, by no means 
unusual in type, serves to show us how a carefully planned 
environment, the use of which is within the 'Afflal! child’s 
conoprehension and physical power, togethw with a simple 
routine of living and freedom to get independent aervices 
serves to develop memory and judgment, skill of 
hand, self-tdiuioe, and even the sense of what is me 
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proper behavioar in a conuminily. Such development is 
often impoasible at home, partly because the home en¬ 
vironment is planned for grown-up people, partly because 
children so young are not easily given the chance to act 
independently but are supposed to need personal services 
at almost every moment. 

An easential feature of tlie proper environment of the 
nursery school is the guden, for this is the period of 
childhood when nature makes most vivid impressions on 
the mind tad feeHnfs; it is the life of {dents and animals 
that attram the deepest ooneentration of a little ohild, 
and he it busy incessantly with activw obaervation 
of whatever he can find living and growing about 1dm. 
No nature leeeona are needed but contact with nature is 
imperative and opportunity for it mut be made. 

Lm WrmN a Nubsert SeaooL 
Let us now consider farther the life within a Nursory 
Srhiiol. Nursery School workers and helpers are distin- 
Ruished by their special love of little children; their 
knowledge of the laws of health and their study of the 
best ednoatienal influence for early childhood. Accord¬ 
ingly, we find in good Nursery Schools an atmosphere of 
freedom and responsive happiness, completely lacking in 
formality, a wholesome daily routine, and a recognition 
that though there ate no ‘lessons’ all that happens is edu¬ 
cational both in intention and practice. Before the morn¬ 
ing prayer and hymn, the children take part in arranging 
ilowws, polishing handles, feeding pets, and all general 
piKparaiions necossaiy in the beginning of the morning. 
This gives opportunity to encourage the shy backward* 
child to forget himself in active work, and give out-let 
to the bursting energy of the opposite type. Every one 
can find something to do that needs doing, and the right 
kind of stimulus to the use of language is given. The 
order of the nursery school should be as natural and 
unforced as posrible; not stereotyped init varied. At the 
same time the right balance between activity and repose 
should be praserred. 

However varied may be the way that the time in each 
mondng is spent, the dinner hour and the sleeping hour 
are kept with unfailing regularity. Gmtetally at a (pioxiter 


before noon, the children put their toys away and got 
ready for dinner-. Some help to lay tlie tables with cloths 
or mats, spoons and forks, not forgetting to set a vasr 
of flowers on each table. Every child washes his Iiands 
beforfe taking food. When all is ready, grace is sung; 
and the children sit round the tables in all eagerness to 
begin. Certain children are allowed to carry round the 
plates of steaming food, some even serve from the dish. 
The very joy with which a healthy child takes his food 
serves to quicken his response to all the social training 
whidi orderly and courteous procedure involves. Many 
onlookers marvel to see that the very youngest children 
subordinate their appetites and readily acquire necessary 
skill with spoon and fork in response to the demands ol 
social behaviour. There is ample evidence that even child¬ 
ren BO young appreciate not only the good dinner but 
the way in which it is conducted in a Nursery School. 

The success of nursery school dinner is no slight 
test of a nursery scliool teacher’s skill, good jndgment 
and happy influence from an educational point of view, 
she finds it a highly valuable oppontunity to be most 
carefully used. The hour of sleep which follows diuncr 
and free play is an essential feature of a wholesome daily 
routine for children under six years of age. The inces¬ 
sant activities of the senses, the perpetual bodily move¬ 
ment of a healthy cliild cany with them the need for a 
period of complete rest in the middle of the day. Light 
stretcher beds each with its blankets and small pillous 
when desired are put up every day in the open air, or in 
a dark room and the liahit of regular sleep carefully 
fostered. It lies with the Icncher to suggest by her man¬ 
ner anrl action quiet and repose at the time. 

The period of the afternoon is usually filled with games 
or singing or constructive occupations for the oldei child¬ 
ren before the time comes for a cup of milk and the run 
for home. 

Such are some of the characteristics of the daily 
Jiifc in a nuiapiy school in all essentials so like a 
good home, and yet offering certain conditions hclp^il to 
the best kind of development (dtun iniipnssihle even in a 
good home. 
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A CRITICAL REVIEW OF THE CALCUTTA RENT ORDINANCE, 1946 

* ( BbNOAL OmUNANOE No. V OF 1946 )* 

By AMARENDRA NATH MIJKHERJEE, m.a., 


The Calcutta Rent Ordinance, 1946, is the successor of 
the Calcutta House Rent Control Order, 194.S. The Cal¬ 
cutta House Rent Control Order was an instance of exe¬ 
cutive act pure and simple and the procedure laid down 
in the oeder was therefore an executive procedure as 
distingniahed {nu judicial procedure- The Controller 
or rite Ai^Uate authorities apiminted under the order 
acted tfasitefare not as court but as executive officers. But 
the Calcutta Sent Ordinance which succeeded the Calcutta 
House Rent Gontml Ordra is not an executive act pure and 
aimjde. The preamble shews that the ordinance was pro. 


mulgated by the Governor as the Bengal Lcgislaturt: was 
not in session and so it is the forerunner of a full-fledged 
Rout Act wliich is so needed now in Calcutta. 

PeSFOSE OF THE OUUINAMCE 

The preamble shews that the purpose of the ordinam e 
is to moke qtecial prorision foe the control of rents i<> 
Calcutta in the public interest. There has been a con¬ 
tinuous influx of people in thi% great city since the be¬ 
ginning of the second World War with tlie result that tlm 
city was over-populated. Now that the major portion 
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ol East Bengal has been a pari of the Pakistan State, many 
. people of East Bengal have been migrating to West Bengal 
as a result of which Calcutta has to make shelter for many 
more people. Hie problem lojf over-population therefore 
in Calcutta exists and it is apprehended that it will exist 
for some time more to come. So, a rent act will be neces¬ 
sary for this city which has the prospect of becoming one 
of the greatest and best cities of the world. The purpose 
of tho Ordinance is therefore mainly to control tents in 
Calcutta. It is to be seen, how far this Ordinance has 
been successful in controlling renu. Needless to say that 
there are two parties or two classes of people intertsted in 
this matter—the Landlord and the Tenant. Tho interests 
of both the classes most be protected if the Chrdinance is to 
be B successful one. The ditdsion of the people must not 
be confused with the division of people into capitalists 
and the labourers for landlords are not always capitalists 
as are sometimes wrongly thought of. All landlords are 
not capitalists although some of them ore so. A person 
liaving no other income besides the rent of his house 
cannot be classed as a capitalist. The control of rent has, 
therefore, nothing to do with the relation of the capitalists 
with the labourers. If one dispasmonately reviews the 
problem of the rent control from this angle of vision th«» 
one can realise that the interest of the landlord ia as 
much importonl as the interest of the tenant. Unfortu¬ 
nately, however, a vague and misty idea of socialism is 
in the air and everybody is breathing that air with the 
result that in every talk of ours we speak of aocialitm 
and communism without knowing the real ognificance of* 
these two terms. This is not an article on socialism and 
so I am not going to dilate upon the above subject. What 
I drive at is that rent control problem has nothing to do 
with socialism or with the strained relation of the capital¬ 
ists with the labourers. It is purely a social necessity at, 
the present moment because the demand ol house is more 
than the supply for reasons I have already stated. When 
demand exceeds supply, the persons who supply get the 
•upper hand and greed being a human instinct, goads 
them to get more profit from the supply. The purpose 
of the Rent Control Ordinance is to put an effective check 
upon this greed so that landlords may not make an un¬ 
due gain over the tenants. At the same time, it must be 
seen that tenants may not unnecessarily harass the land¬ 
lords under the cloak of this Ordinance. The Ordinance 
therefore, if it is to be a perfect law, must look after the 
intm'est of the landlord and the tenant and therein lies 
the test of perfection of this law. If that aim is achieved 
ik. may be said that it has followed the utilitarian theory 
of Bentham and has done the greatest good of the greatest 
number. 

Looking at the Calcutta Rent Ordinanco, 1946 as it is 
and being in close touch with the working of this Ordi- 
mmee for a short period, T can unhesitatingly assert that 
the Ordinance bas not fulfilled the needs of tenants nor 
has it been able to safeguard the interost of the landlords 
with the result thats both parties have been clamouring 
against this piece of legislation. In fact this Ordinance 


has not stood the test of utilitarian theory, I shall sum¬ 
marily discuss the defects of this Ordinance and shall try 
to show how it can be improved i^inn, for my criticifgn 
is not a destructive one but for a better construction of this 
law. 

The most glaring defect of this Ordinance that looms 
large before one is the frivolous deposit that is daily made 
by the tenants in the Rent Control Office, Reserve Bank 
of India, the Collectorate and by Money Order. Under 
the law (Sec. 16 of tlie Ordinance) depout of tout by the 
tenant is to be made on refusal of the landlord to accept 
the rent. At present, 1 find that anybody and everybody 
comes and without the permissioii of the Rent Controller 
deposits the rent. Tlie result is the huge acoumulation of 
money of the landbrds who are now eager to get their 
dues. I had talk with many landlords of Calcutta, all of 
whom aire ready to get their rent if legally tendered but 
the tenants do not care to tender so. Sec. 16 of the 
Ordinance laid down that the tmtants diail be entitled to 
deposit the rent only when the landlord refuses to accept 
the rent tendered to him and siiall go cn depositing unless 
the landlord signifies by notice in writing his willingness 
to accept ony subsequent rent. In my opinion even this 
is redundant. If the tenants tender legal and fixed rent 
to the landlord by money order in time and if the land¬ 
lord refuses to accept the sum, tlie latter is not entitled 
to get the rent unless and until he signifies by notice in 
writing his willingness to accept the rent and as soon as 
he signifies his willingnoss the tenant shail be Uable to 
pay the amount of rent in monthly instalments to be fixed 
by Court. If this is done the tenant should not be treated 
as a defaulter and he should nut be ejected. At present 
the deposit is made so that the tenant may not be looked 
upon as a defaulter. But if the tenant can prove to the 
satisfaettoQ of the Rent Controller that he tendered the 
legal and fixed rent to the landlord, dien there would be 
no necessity of any dcqiosili. This would save both the 
landlord and tenant from unnecessary harassment. The 
purpose of the Ordinance is to control remt and not to 
disburse rent. But unfortunately one of the main functions 
or ratlier the main function of the Ordiaance at present 
has been to disburse rent to respective landlords, causing 
innumerable troubles to the landlords and the tenants. 
The lessee owes it to the lessor that the former would pay 
rent to the lessor or i\i8 agent al proper time and place. 
This is one of the salutary provisions of the Ttansfer of 
Property Act (Sec. 108, Q. 1). The proper place of 
payment of rent is the residence the collection house 
of the lessor and the proper time is the stipulated time and 
if the time is not stipulated it will be determined ocoord- 
to the iocal usage. So the onus lies hearily upon the 
lessee to prove that he tendered the legal fixed rent to the 
laodlord in proper place and time. If he can discharge 
the onus, the tenants must not lie regarded as a defaulter 
and he has no ability to deposit the rent in &e Rent Con- 
troller’a office or in any other office to be fixed by the 
Rent Controller. The business of the Rent Controller is 
to fix the rent and the standard rent of honaea in dw dty. ^ 
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But at present this oSBce has been an instrument of lioras- 
Bueot in the hands of some tenants who are allowed to 
deposit rent freely in this office without rhyme or reason. 
At present a check has been put upon the tenants and 
they are not allowed to deiposit rent without previously 
showing that the landlords refused to accept the rent from 
the tenants. 

Secondly, H appears that although selami has been 
forbidden in law, the landlords have been publicly accepti 
ing huge amount of selami without the least hositation. 
However stringent the law may be, acceptance of selami 
cannot be stopped unless the Government undertakes it¬ 
self the responsibility of letting the house at Calcutta 
through some honest officer. If the lease takes place under 
the direct aupervision od the Government then and then 
only selami can be stopped. 

Thirdly, it is inocanprehensible why under the Ordi¬ 
nance the permission of the Rent Controller should at first 
be obtained foe ejectment in certain cases and then a 
separate ejectment suit should be filed iif a court for 
ejecting tlie tenant. If the Rent Ordinance or the Rent 
Act, which is expected to be put in the Statute Book, 
apply to all cases of ejectment, a court t»f justice can well 
Consider the pros and cons and pass ejectment order with¬ 
out the previous permission of the Rent Controller. This 


double procedure delay the matter and oauses unneces¬ 
sary expense and harassment to the public. The Rent 
Controller may be employed for controlling rent and doing 
all otlier functions but there is practically no use in vest¬ 
ing him with the power for granting permission, for any 
court <tf justice may he safely entrusted with this func¬ 
tion. The permission of the executive was necessary in 
fimes of war for various reason.^. But now that the war 
has ended there is no such necesssity. 

Fourthly, there are sub-tenants whose condiiinn has 
not been considered in this Ordinance. Tlie deplorable 
condition of these sub-tenants should be carefully con¬ 
sidered and relief should be given to them in the suc¬ 
ceeding law. 

Fifthly, it may be said that the definition of “stand¬ 
ard rent” in the Ordinance has not been very satisfactory. 
The definition is not only vague but the addition of 10 
per cent only is not very just. Considering the infiution 
on all sides it would not be very unfair if an addition ol 
20 per cent is allowed in cases of rent up to Rs. 200 and 
15 per cent in other cases. 

Thus there various aspects in this Ordinance 
which should be cntically examined before the new law 
is placed on the Statute Book. 

: 0 :- 
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ENGUSH 

THE fragrance OF INDIA : By Louis Revel. 
Translated from the original French by Doris Potter. 
Kitabistan, Allcdtabad. 1946. Pp. iS8. Price Rs. 7-8.' 

The book was written during 1938-39, but i^ 
publication deferred till 1946. Its subsidiary title “Land¬ 
marks for the RTorld o^f Tomorrow,” showa that the 
writer has a robust faith in the mission of India for 
regeneration of mankind. The “eternal and unemw 
jlkth to real happiness” will then lie through the 
temples and sanctuaries of South India, the Indian 
crowds threading their way throngh India's great 
routes, and the celebrated temples which will lift we 
soul of future humanity to the hills where only the 
secret of life is to be ud. 

The trip from Genoa to Bombay is described in 
the form of diary jottings. Then follows an account of 
the author’s reactions to the temples he has visited, 
and it ia regjlstered with feeling and taste. Chidamr 
baram, Gomateswar. Somanathapura, are names 
eonjure with, Hiey bring to the mind a train of 
romantic assoeiationB. Hiimu philosophy and ritual 


have also no doubt made a profound impression ’on* 
the writer, whose mind is evidently turned to things 
spiritual. It is a grateful record of India’s contribution 
to the spiritual content of the world, envisaged through 
her temples, tradition and the people who inhabit 
this country. Tho book will bn liked by its readers. 

• P. R. Sbn 

BIOGRAPHICAL STUDIES IN MODERN INDIAN 
EDUCATION: By H. V. Hampton, M.A., Formerly Mem¬ 
ber of the Indian Educational Service and Principal and 
Professor af Education, Secondary Training College, Bom¬ 
bay. Oxford University Press. Pp. viii + 966. Price 
Rs. 6. 

Tho beginnings of English Education were fraught 
with immense possibilities iat India. The results of the 
contact of the East with the science, arta and cnlture of 
the West have been varied and far-reaching. In short, the 
regeneration of modern India owes a great deal to the 
inflow of Western ideas through the chan|iielB of English 
education. The credit for the foundation of such edu¬ 
cation does not go wholly to the Government tlien shap¬ 
ing the destinies of the people but to enterprising indi* 
vidnals—^Britishees and Indians—of fftr-sight and integritv. 


10 
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Tiie present volume deals with the educational acti¬ 
vities of eight pioneers of modem educotion in our country 
—Duff and Hare, Elphinsione and Monro, Grant and 
• Thomason, Ram Mohun Roy and Sir Syed Ahmod Khan— 
and throws a flood of light on the problems tlieii facing 
them and their endeavours to attain their obejetives. The 
aim of the learned author is ‘to focus attention on certain 
outstanding men who devoted much thought to the edu¬ 
cational problems of their day . . , and have left a 
lasting iiqpression on the educatiomd systcjii of the 
country.’ Tlie author’s aim has been eminently successful 
so much so iliat the reader visualizes those torcli-bearws 
of education—who were also heavilv engag,!-! in othir 
public duties—burning with a zeal for tite <-prcad of edu¬ 
cation and solicitude for the welfare of the countrymen. 
The treatment of the lives is fairly exhaustive as well as 
refreshing. The most notable feature nf the hook, unlike 
any other on the subject, is that the autluir has Lroiight 
in human factor in the story of educational progress: he 
has enlivened the narrative with touclies of numan interest 
its a result of which we come to know of t!ie acliieveuients 
of the educationists and administrators as also get pen- 
pictures of the makers of these uchieveraents in lively and 
vivid colour. In iltc hook man. the maker of history, has 
not been allowed to be buried beneath his .Ic'-ds; he is 
seen actively busy with ideas, ideals, difBcaliii(< and 
achievements. It is an ode, so to say, to educelionisis 
and will bo an asset to every student of the History of 
English Education in India. 

NanAYAN C. CH\N1).\ 

KASHMIR, PAST AND PRESENT : (in two parts. 
Part I. 9-92, Part II. 1-78)): By Gwasha Lai, B.A. Pub¬ 
lished by The Chronicle Publishing House, Kashmir, 10i6. 
Price Rs. 10. 

Mff. Gwasha Lai’s handy hook in two parts does not 
deserve much comment. It is a notewortliy attempt at 
reconstructing local history. Kashmir is the home of 
Kalhana, the author of Raj Tarangini, the earliest his- 
lorical treatise written in India. Yet Kashmir has no con¬ 
nected history of its own. The book under review attempts 
to fdl a great need, but it presents the barest skeleton of 
Kuslitnirian political history. 

N. B. Roy 

A SKOUI.AR STATE FOR INDIA : By Dr. 
Lanka Hunthram, Rajkamal Publtcaliims, Delhi. Pnyes 
n/i. Price Rs. 8. 

‘Wliile India is going to have cotnplclc iudepen- 
denec* by the middle of the present year a book of 

this imtiire is of siieeial help to the makeW 

of future constitution of thi> country. Religion sliould 
be a personal 'inatter with the citizen and the 
State should havs nothing to do with it. Turkey 
•under Ketnal Atatmk showed tht_,\yay to what extent 
an oriental country cun be modernised and the other 
Islamic eottntries of the Near East are following the 

example. It wag unfortiiuale that King Amaiiulb'h 

failed in Afghanistan. 

Of all the countries India requires a secular Stale 
for tl)(' simple rea.eou that it is a country where 
different religions are cvei in codflict hamjjering the 
progrc'ss of the country. It must be regretted that when 
the welfare of the country necessitates establishment 
of a secular State in India, tho Muslim League wanted 
Pakistan, f.c., an Islamic theocratic State for a part of 
the oountrj' and this demand was conceded to avoid 
bloodshed and dhaos. The present volume' will be an 
interesting atndy^ fop the students of current Induan 
politics. • 

A. B. Dotta 


RIIiipiON AND MODERN DOUBTS: By 
Swami Nirvedmanda. Published by Model Publishing 
House, 8A, Bhamacharan De Street, Caicutia. Cloth 
bound. Pp. JOB. Price Rs. 3. 

The autlw, who is a learned monk of the Kama- 
krishna Mission, is already known for his thought- 
provoking writings on religion. His books on Hinduism 
and Education Jhave been well received by the reading 
public. The book, under review, is a collection of seven 
excellent articles on Religion publislied through the 
Prabuddha Bharata and other periodicals on different 
Occasions. The book is named after the main article 
in which a unique assessment of religion is made in 
the light of modem thought. 

The author carefully scrutinises the doubts that 
assail the modern mind about religion, and exposes 
their hollowness and narrowness. He brings home con¬ 
vincingly to tlie moderners the indispensabilitv of reli¬ 
gion in the life of the individual and society seeking 
peace and perfection and observes that it contributes 
substantially towards the establishment of amity snd 
harmony in social relations. While pointing out the 
deeper meanings of religion and tlieir bearings on l^he 
individual and collective life the author shows clearly 
that religion is neither unscientific, nor illogical or 
pernicious in its effect, unless one mokes the mistake 
cf judging it by the results of its perversiou. He makes 
bold to say that civilis.ition degenerates into savagery 
if it is n,ot firmly founded on religion. The book ends 
with an inspiring and original poem on the vi.«ion of 
life from the religious point of view'. A perusal of 
this book is sure to remove the doubts that prejudice 
the modem minds against religion. 

Bhikeu Bbahaiabodui 

SRI RAMA : By M. R. Sampatkumaran M.?t. Pi.h- 
lished by G. A. Nalesan and Co.. Madras. Pp. 82. Price 
He. 1. 

The talented authorV, life of Sri Krishiiu wa* well 
received hy the press. This book, wri/ien in the same 
way, gives a succinct but masterly, study of Sri Rama and 
the Ramayana. The lifei, divinity, character and teachiags| 
<if Kama are studied in brief in leO’ir)!'- eliapier"^ Tin- 
learned author observes comparatively iu the preface that 
Sii llama taught more through example. Sri Kridina more 
tlirough precept. We are eiraid such a comparison is 
imcallod-for and uncharitable, lie, however, draw.* the 
lessons which the sublime life of tin Divine Jkuo our 
great epic has for us all and shows liiai '-ri Uutiia's life 
is a perfect illuslration td a righti'Dii- life. Ideality of 
llamas character is depicted at length in a variety of 
iisppcu "With such vividness ami impressivcnes.s that it 
inspires the reader immediately. 

In the Chapter on the composition of the Ramayana 
the author di8cu>*sc8 the views of Welwr. Makhanlai Seu, 
Kaigiler, Romesh Chandra Dutt and puts the date of 
lilt' Ramayana in the 21st Century B.C. at the beginning 
ot Indian History. Indian tradition too supports the view. 
While tracing the early arigin of the wofship of Rama, 
the anihoT ))uints cnil how tlie Budilhis's and the Jains 
have their tvwn version trl llama. Jaini.sii has .iccorded 
a defuute place to Rama among their sixty-three salaka 
purosiia5 «>r makers of his'orij. The earliest version of 
the Ramayana is found iu the Padma Parana of Bavish- 
enachorya. Ashwa Ghosh’s Buddha Charit contains un¬ 
mistakable traces of of the influence of the Ramay&na. 

The Chapter on Sri Rama in Indian literature deals 
how the great epic, colled by tlie poet as the Ramayani 
Ganga issuing from the inouutaln of Valmiki and falling 
into the Oc»an of Sri Rama is withont .Innbi ili- vrectrst 
single influence in tlie whole range of literature in Sans¬ 
krit and other Indian languages. Dr. Kieth has rightly 
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temarked that as the men oi letters of India drew deeply 
iipioii it BO they found in it the models ^ ornaments 
of their style. In the Mahabharata, the Puranas, works 
oi Bhasa, Kalidoa, and Bhavakiiuti, as well us Rajasekhara, 
Bamabhadra, Venkatanath and other lat^r writers the 
story of Rama is told in various days. In this connection 
mention also ^ould be made of the popular versions of 
the epic in Bwgali, Kanarese, Hindi, Assamese, Guzarati 
and other modern Indian languages. 

Every chapter of this little book reveals tlie author’s 
profound knowledge of the Ramayana literature. Such 
learned and readable study of the Ramayana is indeed rare 
and .<diould be perused by all students of Indian literature 
foreign or of this coun^. 

SWAMI jACADtSWAItANANPA 

THE ASTROLOGICAL SELF-lNSTRDCTOrv ; By 
Prof. B. Suryanmain Rao (Tenth Edition). The A;:trologi- 
cnl Office. P. 0, Basamngudi. (S. India). Price Rs. 4. 

Prof. Suryanarain Rao, the doyen of Indian astrologers, 
needs no introduction to those educated persons who are 
interested inithe Science of Astrology. This top-ranking 
astrologer and savant is no more to day, bjit his valuable 
services to the cause of Astrology will never l»c forgotteu 
b\’ his countrymen.' He was the' first in India to present 
in ilie English language a comprehensive exposition of 
Hindu Astrology, nay, bis untiring efforts are mainly 
»(.srmnsible for the, revival of Hindu Astrology in ibe 
modem age. He is the author of a good many astrolo- 
gi( al wo(rk>-. amongst which the Astrological Self-lnstrucm 
ha-, won immense ipopolarily. It was first publi.slied in 1892. 
Though ^ more than half a century has elapsed since its 
publicaijon, its popularity is on the increase <lay by day 
and it is still rapidly passing tlirough editions. The tenth 
.edition i.e., the edition under review, was published in 
194S after the death of the author. Mr. B. V. Raiu.in, 
author’s grandson and the reputed editor of the Astroiogi-» 
col Magazine has made some improvement in the present 
, edition by recasting some, chapters and adding new 
materials, thereby enhancing the value of llie book and 
making it indispensable for the students of Astrology, 
Mr. Suryanarain had great command over l>olh EnplirfU 
and Sanskrit languages and it is doubtful whether any 
other Astrologer in our rountry has been able to surpass 
him in the exposition of Asirol^ical intricacies. The name 
of the present work indicates that it is intended mainly 
for the beginners. The book is written in such a simple 
style that anybody with some knowledge of tlic English 
language and a bit of eommon sense will, witiiin a very 
miorl period of lime, be able to leam the main principles 
an intricate and difficult subject like Astrology, with¬ 
out the lieJp of instrnetdrs.* 

Nauni Kumas Bha»r\ 


HINDI 

KAUTILYA ARTHASHASTRA ; By Pnmiit 
Devadalta Shastn "Pirakia’’. Janani Karyalaya,. 
Allahabad. Pp. m. Price R». 5. 

i * Hindi translation of only a part of the 

Arfftaw^tra of Kaulilya,—^tliat classic in Staterraft. 
ita publication has been well timed, indeed, for to-day 
■when once, again, we are tree to run- the State in 
aceordance wjtli our own ideals, people need to be 
educated in the science and art of administration, 
even tliough Kautilya’s objective would seem to have 
boon efficiency rather than integrity of Government. 
The intclJigent reader, however, will be able to sift 
what is conscientious and chaste from what is merely 
Machiavellian, that is. cunning and clever. 'The tran- 
siator, it is hoped, will soon complete his Hindi 
rendering of the original. There is neither o proper 
Table of Contents nor an exhaustive Index, which are 
serious handicaps in the path of the student, desirous 
of pigeon-holing his knowledge of Kautilya’s pohit- 
of-view in various matters. Q. M. 

KUBJA SUNDARI: By C. Rajagopalachari. Traps- 
lalcd by Sm. Shanti Bhatnagar. Published by Saslu Sabifya 
Mandat, New Delhi. Pp. 197. Price Rs, S. 

Few perhaps know that the veteran politician ‘C. R.’ has 
endeared himself as a progressive short-story writer to the 
Tamilians. The, book under review is a collcclioji of tl'-e 
Hindi-renderings of some of his short stories written 
originally in Tamil. The general dominating note in these 
stories is the jiortrayal of the unfortniiale victims of iin- 
touchability and exposure of false social values. Kubja 
Sundaii, which provides the title of the collection, is a 
story with a very subtle and homeJy humour, which takes 
the form of an agreeable noble comedy. We highly coui- 
inend these stories to the readers. 

M. S. Sengar 

MARATHI 

ANKASHASTRA : Ry Professor Mahadeva Gaiieshn 
Date. Available from the author at 90 Rambagh, Indore. 
Pp. 102. Price Rs. C. 

The author is a well-known astropafmisi, who has 
now for years carried on researches in the romance of 
Numtwrs, as these arc involved in the constitution of things, 
in “coincidences" of events and achievements and in die 
impact of planetary influences and associations. The pre¬ 
sent pulilicalion is an intriguing study, io which skeleton 
and stiff figures are clothed with magic and meaning. ’ 

G. M. 

GUJARATI 

(1) HINDI SARKARNI SHIKSHAN YOJNA ; 


,„„COMPLETE INCOME TAX READY RECKONER. 
1947^ (7th ESdn.): By R. C. Doodhmal, “Empire Terrace’', 
Lamingtm Road, Bombay 7. Price Rs. S-F. 

Thw is a very useful publication for those who have 
to pay income-tax. The calculations are correct; and the 
printing and get-up are nice. 

J. M. Datta 

RENGALl 

GEETA-BODH ; By Mohandas Kwramchand 
Oandh. Translated by Dr. Prajulla Chandra Ohosh 
and Sri Kumar Chandra Jana. Chient Book Co., 
9 Shamacharan De Street, Calcutta. 1917. Pp. ti+llO. 
Pnee Re. 1 or At. 1$. 

During his incarceration in 1930, Gandhiji Vrote a 
Simple commentary on the Geeta in Gujarati. This was 
traiwated by the authors int6 Bengali. The language 
16 simple, plain and preserves the spirit and -intention 
of the orifpnal. Nihmai, KnUAa Boss 


By F. M. Kolhari. Paper cover, Pp. 46. Price As. 0. 

(2) RASnmiYA MAHASABfiA ANE VIDYAR- 
THI-PRAVRATrt : By M. P. Deset. Paper cover, 
Pp. Si. Price As. 6. 

(3) HINDUSTANI BAL KAHANIYAN; By 
Maganhhai Desai. Paper cover. Pp, 88. Price As. 6. 

Published by the Navjivan Karyalaya, Ahmednbad. 
1946. 

Sargent’s Scheme of Education is explained and 
commented upon in No. 1. Book No. 2 is intended 
as a guide to students in connection with Congress 
activities based on Gandhi ji's suggestions and limita¬ 
tions laid down by him. No. 3 consists of several tales 
meant for juveniles, in the Hindi language, printed 
both in Balbodha and Urdu script. It is a step forward 
in Gandhiji’h plan for a natioSal .language. 

K. M. i. 




COTTON-SPINNINC IN APRICA. 


In Africa, *'the takli'* is used 
widely today to spin cotton. 
TheAfricans learned this method 
of spinning, many centuries 
ago, from the Arabs who had 
learned it from India. 

Today cotton cultivation has 
grown throughout the world 
and cotton fabrics supply Uni¬ 
versal needs—whether for deli¬ 
cate fashion or exacting utility. 





Founded in 1886, the Calico Mills form 
one of India’s largest single units and, 
with the Jubilee Mills, produce over 
1,75,000 yards of fabrics a day. loday, 
more than ever before, its facilities are 
serving the Nation’s efforts to fight the 
cloth shortage 


Sarees Dhotis—Mulls— 
Printed Fabrics—MosquI* 
to Netting—Sewing Thre¬ 
ads -Furnishing Fabrics. 
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INDIAN PERIODICALS 





Civil Liberties 

In an article in The Aryan Path Roger N. 
Baldwin, Director of the American Civil Liber¬ 
ties Union, draws a very hopeful prospect for 
the noble cause of liberty for the individual and 
the State: 

Almost anybody anywhwo in the world would agree 
to llie principles we call ‘civil liberties’ once they wore 
rli'arly explained. They leprescni such common desires 
that iliey nu*et almost iimiaui acceptance. The riplit to 
=pcak ''lie's mind (rooly, to associate willj otliers in any 
oiiloriHi't' to road, write and publish on public qnp«lions, 
to listen to any radio prapramme, to scc any motion 
picture, to travel willioul restriction and to lie pri'iociod 
from atliiirary intorlcrcncc with wliat one desires to do 
'ri'illioiil violating the riglil.-. ol others,—all these are such 
iiniveisal desires of all men and v.’omen that they hardly 
/H'l'f iiistlfieatieji. 

Civil liln-rtic-.s us government til guaiantccs 
<;l iheec desires are among Uic most, liiglily con- 
1 j.'V estal isbUeb in Ibc woritl. 

ilr'irdly any gurernnient exists, even tlic riiost deino- 
cratii, wliieli does not curb these ripiits in some way. 
C. n ^lu.'liip of printed lunller, radio and movies to pro* 
tei t imhlii “morals’' or U> eoniiol ‘subversive political 
activiiii .s" inaiks everv country iu the world in some 
clceMc. 

'I lie tight of association is limited by bans .m •■l''ascist" 
orjiaiii/alioOs oi on Communists (I'C by restraints on trade 
ni'ions. Travel js rcpiilsitcd by tjusspotis and vi.-as, often 
arbitral ilv dented bceaiise ot iMiliticn) views. 

11 all ibis is true of dcnioeratic countries, it is oi 
c'lirsc ficrfni'ilv nlivious in dictatorships. N’ti civi! liber¬ 
ties can exist in u singltsparly .Slalc where the right of 
political opposition is denied Tlie Commilnist eonicnlion 
that Russia' presents a superior form of democracy to the 
Vvesicrn world is honest enough in TCgurding as demo- 
cratic the complete State control of the ecoummy fin the 
Welfare ol the people, liconoinic liberty, wbieli i'.om- 
munist States claim to have achieved, is iinpossihlc with- 
out political liberty, for the right to cliange llie govern- 
ing class is denied. 

We may therefore conpider civil liberties tis 
, part of the organization of democracy, and the 
essential part. 

For, without freedom of speech, press ai d organiza¬ 
tion, no democracy exists. Other rights are important but 
secondary to the power of the sovereign people to change 
their governments. Freedom from racial and religious 
discrimination, equality of the sexes before the law, access 
to p^iiblic education for all—these and other I bcriies, es¬ 
sential as they are, follow the primary right of the people 
to control *he.ir government, 

"We live in an era when democracy is strug¬ 
gling to expand. 

" It is the form of actual government in only a minor¬ 
ity oi the seventy-five nations of the world. The rest 


are dictatorships, cidunial countries under alien rule, mili¬ 
tarily occupied countries or democracies only in name. 

The era of Wcsf'Crn imperialism is going 
forever, and wiiJi it the mosi, brutal and sweep¬ 
ing denials of civil liberties in history. 

No record, not even that of the existing Cuiiinmnist 
dictatorshJ|is, equals the. suppression which accompanied 
fur several eenluries llie ntJe oi the Kuropean nations over 
Ajiiatic and African subject peoples. And that suppres¬ 
sion was dicluieil, paradoxically, cliicfly by milioiis which 
profes-sed democracy and piaciised it, but only at home - 
Kn.glnnil, Franre, Belgium and Holland. 

Fven the llniied .Slates, not to any jsiivii extent u 
colonial power, Jias been guilty of the .same livporiir-j tii 
governing some ol its island iiossessioiis in the I’aeific 
and the (faribhean. The dual •-laiidaid arises fioiii the 
lonreiM of whi'c men's superiority, based on the power of 
exploitation. What is goc.d lor wliiie |icoj>lc, iliai concept 
liold.s, cuiiiiut be applied to inferior darker rare.s, c.-pecially 
when profits aie assured hj holding litem down. 

These and other intpulsos to an expanding dcmwiacy 
finil voice in the piinciplcs laid down in the United (ihai'icr. 

II is far in advance oi anv iuietnaiionul declarations i-vci 
made in its rcoignilioii of the piineipics ol rivil liherty as 
applicil to racKil eiinaliiv. minoiuv liglits, equality of the 
sexes and iiuman Lrccdoms generally. But when it comes 

III ajiplviiig tiif’se iniiicijilcs wist oLisiailes aiise. I'lie 
first and most diilicin! is that llie Itnited N.stioUs cannot 
inicifcrc in the doiiiesiic ailaiis i.| nic.mber States • 
ilinoi'h, It Is encouraging to note, that liinitariun aiipi-ai- 
I'l have heen hn-.ieiie.l iii tin- eii-.(‘ of India’s successful 
ei.itiphiiru against Soiilli Afiiea'.i vioialiun ot treaty riglil-s 
III its licament of ilie iiidian iiunoiity. 

AVliat faimnf. be doiu! by iulervcniion in tlie 
Inicrntii tilltiir.s <if may bv acconiplislivtl 

by eoi)\ciiLiuns between them. • . 

The tioinmis.sion on Human Right'-, tackling the im- 
meiise ptobiems ol inlertiaiionul freedom of eouunniiica- 
lion hv press, radio and moiion-picLiireS, is proposing an 
in'ernutional agii’Cini nt whieli ihosi- nations will sign who 
wish to ndopi llie ii-tmimiended practices. Thus a begin¬ 
ning can be made toward overeonfSng cenmieshipa. rea. 
ine.iivi taxation, tains on radio reception and bars to the 
tiee travel ol jomiialisis and newsreel men. An inter¬ 
nal mnai fonierence i.. ('.'nsider tliese.and other aspects 
of lieedoin ol eomiiioriieaitou is now .set for Geneva in 
.Mail'll "I Ih-lfl. 

Anv agi temi'Dis reached for international freedom arc 
imoioJ to have iniernai efieds in all signatory countries, 
ft would be impossible, for example, for the United 
.Slates to adhere to sui.'li a convctiiion and to continue our 
Iireseiii rcsiiiciions on the importation of motion-pictures 
ami our censorsiiip of foreign lil^ature. Abolition of 
iniefnalioiial censorsliips would necessarily result in abo¬ 
lishing domestic censorships. 

But.demands for even larger international recognition 
of human liglits than iximmunteatjons liave pushed the 
Human Rights Commission to the formulation of an all- 
inclusive international Bill of Rights, which is still in the 
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early stages of discussion. The preliminary drafts cover 
all conceivable rights: those of speech, press and cssocia- 
tion, etpiality of the 6e«s and of races and religions 
before the law, guarantees of fair trials, freedom from 
arbitrary power, and the social and economic rights of 
work, mcial insurance. leisure and education. The 
Intranational Laltour Office over the years has succeeded, 
without compulsions of any sort, in winning recogitnion 
of fair laitour standards, dedpite the failure of many 
countries to adopt these in law. 

What I have said of the major projects oi the United 
Nations for civil liberties also applies to the work cf the 
Commissions on the Status of Woimcn, to tlie Trust ecship 
Council and to UNESCO (the United Nations Educa¬ 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organization). 

It is evident, of course, that the road to any such 
g!oal is blocked at present by the sharply differing ideas 
of freedom entertained liy the so-c.'illed Western nations 
and those led by the Soviet Union. Since the Soviet 
Union and its satellites, as well as the Communists 
throughout the world, rkn not recognize civil liberties ex¬ 
cept as weapons of propaganda for their side, recon^ 
ciliation with the democratic world upon this issue would 
appear Ua be highly improbable. 

Without Russia and its friends, the democratic world 
can go ahead with setting its own house in order. We 
are far from practising what we profess. 

Tills is manifestly a large order. It requires not 
only the abandonment of the dangerous tendencies of de. 
mocratic coumrics to support the economic privileges of 
the propertied classes and to thwart the rise of labour ro 
power but also popular forces committed to socialism or 
at least to a prtogramme of nationalization and a managed 
economy. 

There is some evidence that, however painful the pro¬ 
cess, the democracies are learning that capitalism and 
democracy arc not synonymous. They liavc learned that 
imperialism and demoerary cannot }>e reconciled. They 
have learned that democracy demands that women shall 
have full equality before the law. They have conceded 
political and economic power to Ihc trade unions. 

The democracies may yet be detached from 
their historic bondage to the propertied cl.vsses, 
not by grace of principle hut by the. force of 
popular pressures. 

Gvil liberties as the means for effecting cliange by 
democratic means have a primary claim on the concept of 
oreaYing a united world. It cannot be united by dictator¬ 
ship. We confront edther war between the two worlds 
now facing each other or the ultimate triumph of the 
democratic world. We will not fail if the popular forces, 
now building greater power in most of tlie democracies, 
succeed in overcoming the resistance of the guardians of 
pri^erty and privilege. The basic struggle today for 
civil liberty is not therefore lieiween tfee democracies and 
Communism but within the democracies themselves, be¬ 
tween reaction and popular power. 

In India, as in the United States and elsewhere, the 
issue is the same. It differs only in the degree of strength 
of tlie forces on the two sides. * 


Kashmir and UNO 

The New Demoorat (edited by K. M. 
Mun^hi) observes : 

Some of the worst fears entertained by critics of the 
reference of Kashmir to UNO seem to have been confirmed, 
by the latest developments at hake Success, U. N. Se¬ 
curity Gounci) has ordered the setting up of a three- 
nation mediation commission. 

Tile Commission has been described as “the first 
step towards a permanent seulemcni of the difflwenecs 
between the feuding dominions.” 

The Commission, it is stated, primarily meant to in¬ 
vestigate the Jammu and Kashmir question raised hy India. 
But other questions which Pakistan has raised through 
Mr. Zafrulla Khan may be referred to it, if necessary, hy 
the Security Council. Mr. 2hifrulla Khan’s strategy of 
detailing India's ‘’crimes” against Pakistan as the back¬ 
ground of Kashmir has thus to some cxleni succeeded. 

The Indian delegate’s efforts to keep the i'suc of ag¬ 
gression clear from the ex-Federal Judge's irrelevancies, 
have failed, too. Floir clause (D) of the Security Coun¬ 
cil resolution ftads: “The Commission shall jierform func¬ 
tions (investigatory and mediatory) in regard to the othra 
situation set out in a letter fnoira the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs of Pakistan addressed to the Secretary-Gencrah 
dated Jan. 12, 194fl when the Swurity Council so directs.” 

The Pakistan Foreign Minister's letter is a catalogue 
of allegations again.st the Indian Union ranging from geno¬ 
cide to cash balances which arc as removed from the 
issue in question as Cape Comorin is from llio Ka.slimir 
valley. 

Not that India has anything to hide. In all her deal¬ 
ings with Pakistan. India has been scrupulously fair to- 
the extent of meriting the charge of undue generosity. 
.Her settlement of the financial questions at issue with 
Pakistan drew tributes ftwm the London Times which is 
no friend of C'xingrcss. Her determination to safeguard 
the lives, honour and properly of Muslims remaining in 
India has caused heartburning among the victims of their 
co-religionists in Pakistan and almost cwl the life of the 
Father of the Nation who is the strongest advocate of 
such B policy. 

India will only be glad to have her record scrutinised 
by any impartial tribunal. The world will know at least 
then the proportion of truth in Mr. Zafrulla Khan’s list. 

But apart from the difficulty of getting such an im¬ 
partial tribunal and the difficulties that would confront 
such a Commiesion, tliese issues once raised are bound 
to blur the immediate issue of aggression in Kashmir. 

Any mediotory influence which the Commisaion ia 
authoriBed to exert can plainly be only between the 
raiders and India, until and unless Pakistan acknow¬ 
ledges its share of guilt. Till it ao acknowledgea, 
mediation is meaningless. Surely the Security Council 
cannot expect India to holt her octiion against the raiders 
who have aggressed on Indian soil. * 

India has gone the farthest possible limit in implement¬ 
ing her resolve of friraidliness towards Pakistan, But it 
would be gross injustice to make her concede nvore in 
mediation when the other party in the dispute does not 
even adcnowledge the concessions. 
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There U reason to think that Pakistan’s «ti(m in 
L'a.liniir has becn niwipied by an anxiety to placate the 

isSs. .t 

hna failed to appease llie tribeaiPea* as Mr. Liaqu^ All 
fc^s A frontier «ould indicate, it is Pahi^ 
tan’s duly to accept livdia’s help in keeping them off. If 
for that purpose she would have the duty she.ved to an 
(Wtside authority. India must welcome the opportunity. 

So too on the o,ther issues. Now that they have heeii 
brouglit into the picture and bilateral negotiations having 
failed. India must willingly offer tlie disputes to U, M. 
mediation. Prime Minister Nehru has all along expressed 
our anxiety to have the disputes with our neighbour 

placed before a tribunal. „ . ■ . i e . i 

Firs# things first, however. Kashmir is the first proU- 
lem that must bo solved. If the U. N. Commissioii suc¬ 
ceeds in solving it. U wiU have not only justified India s 
action in referring the issue to it but also helped towards 
Indo-Pakistan cordiality. 


from Vedic times, we can understand the ideas they were 
intended to convey. The vase forming the b&se of the pillar 
stood for the cosmic waters, ‘the all-Bralunan’; the shaft 
was the stalk of the mystic flower--the unreality u^a 
which the wKjrld-lifc was supported ; the hell-shaped capiiaf 
was the wprld itself enfolded by the symbolical yietals of 
the sky ; the fruit (rejwcsenied by ‘Asoka’s’ wheel ) was 
iiwlfska, liberation, or Mrruna, which was the goal of 
existence. 

This mysterious symbolism of tlie lotus is so typical of 
the mystic East and is so widely diffused throughout the 
length and breadth of India that its adoption us the central 
emblem of the National flag of India was no happy hk or 
lucky coincidence hut a veritable flash of genius. 

There is a strange power in the words of great leaders 
of men which make llieir woids truer and of far more value 
llian they themselves consciously know. Sn are the *do- 
qiietit wicnrds of Pandit Nctuu which he uttered in tiie 
Constituent Assembly relative to the deep significance of 
“Asoka’s Wheel’ which as an emblem of the mystic lotus 


Asoka Wheel : What Docs It SymboliBc ? 

Prof. A. S. Wadia writes in The Hindwithan 
Ifi'view: 

Sometime ago. al l.aliore, Mr. Gandhi said : ‘‘If the 
flag of Indian Union does not contain the emblem ot 
Charkha^ I will refuse to salute tliut flap:.’ And Pandit 
Nehru, presenting the Nalianal Flag in the Constituent 
Assembly, remarked : ‘*We were, of course, convinced that 
the great syniljol of the wheel (of the (.liarkha) shoulil be 
on the flag—not the rest of the Charkha. The c>“finiiul part 
of the Charkha is the wheel. So we thought that the 
Charkha emblem be the particular wheel of Asoka, instead 
of just any wheel.” 

Unfortunately for Pandit Nehru, more so for ^ 
Gandlii, the wheel carved on the capital of Asoka s Lion 
Pillar at Sarnath is neithor a Charkha nor Buddhas 
famous Chakra or ‘wheel oif life’ of twelve sPokeg syn'boli*- 
ing his twelve Nidanas nor lor that matter any wheel at all 
hut the age-old mystic circular emblem of the Blue Lotus 
(nymphaea caerulea) commonly known as necl kamal. A 
glance at any photograph giving side-view of the so-called 
Wheel of Asoka at Samath with its solid egg-cup shaped 
base will convince the reader—more so if he is a botanist— 
that it is no utilitarian wheel but cross-section of the 
characteriatic egg-cup shaped seed-vessel of the lotus which 
BO distinguishes the lotus seed-pod fuoni all others. Wh^ 
appears to be the rim of ‘the wheel’ is in fact the solid 
rim of the seed-pod which again is such a distinguishing 
feature of the lotus seed-vessel. What will further convince 
the reader of *lhe wheel’ being really a lotus secd-pod are 
the bead-like lotus-seeds running ail round the inside of 
the rim in between the so-called ‘spokes’ which arc them¬ 
selves a whorl of twenty-four conventionalised, elongated, 
pointed petals of the lotus seen all over India in Buddhist 
caves in varying conventionalised forms. What looks like 
the protruding hub of the wheel is really the typical navel- 
ihaped head of the thalamus or flower-stalk which accord¬ 
ing to Hindu mythology represents the navel of Narayaiia, 
the Eternal Spirit, upon which Brahma, the Creator, sits 
Enthroned for ever contemjplating. In the Tantra Tattva we 
&ud supreme wisdom (Prajnaparamita) compared to a 
lotus-flower. The rich symbolism <of rite lotus-mwer in that 
»cr^ scripture fs worth reproducing here. ‘‘In the root 
ihe is tdl-Brahmaa; in stem she is all-maya (illusion); in 
iie flower she is all-world ; and in ^ fruit all-liberation.” 
\ppl 7 ing this to the pillsn carved by the early Buddhist 
buBders, who were carrying on the Indo-Aryan traditions 


of the l;ii.“|t is a wortliy symbol not only of India’s mok'^ha 
■—i-r liberation but also of India’s ancient enhure and 
hoary traditions. 

It is evident, therefore, that whatever the rr-niral cm- 
hlcm of the National Flag depicts, it does not depict the 
pet Chtttkha of the Mahatma : nevertheless, let us hoPe 
Mr. Gandhi will salute the Flag if for no other reason than 
that of its being the beautiful radiant emblem of the 
mystic Blue Lotus, which has for ages past enshrined old 
histories and ageless culture of the land of his birth and 
glory—the immortal Aryavarta. 
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The Big Noises 

The New Review observes : 

They met in London, their conference was nothing but 
sounding-board for tlieir dissensions and their speeches 
scalled the fiery harangues of Homeric warriors before 
nttle. They argued, pleaded, and threatened, jabbered 
nd palavered, ranted and descanted, thumped and stiimp- 
d, roaired, bellowed and thundered, and when they felt 
xhaiisted in mind and throat, they broke off and rushed 
wck lo their camps to prepare for war.- Not tor red war 
rat for black -war. Mankind who still red under the 
tails with dried blood is now out for a grimy fight with 
bllors and roubles, wheat and meat, oil and machinery. 
The Marshall ITan against the Stalin Plan. 

The Marshall Plan has been discussed thread-bare 
ind well-publicized since democracies oondemn them- 
lelves to public discussions. The Stalin Plan benefits by 
:o>talitarian secrecy and will unfold but gradually. Stolin- 
jt strategy dictates two manoeuvres. The first is to stab¬ 
ilize communist economy in tbc countries under Soviet 
influence, (financial reforma, industrial development, 
multilateral trade, bluff and threats). The recent revalua¬ 
tion of Soviet currency -will reinforce the international 
position of the rouble and make it the normal unit .of 
count in the Red bloc. The disenchantment caused by 
this reform, which can be called deflation, capital levy 
or confiscation according to individual temperament, was 
cleverly countered with the popular euphoria following the 
suppression rationing. With the financial reforms, the 
way is open to a eJearing system which will put the 
rouble on the same footing as the dollar and to a cloi-e 
organisation of multilateral trade within the Red bloc. 

The Soviet policy can be expected to loillow the pat¬ 
tern which in pre-war years gave Nazidom the control of 
Central and South-east Europe. But the dimensions of 
the pattern will be on a large scale. Nazidom with its 
racial bloc of eighty-five million people and its sitrict dis¬ 
cipline was best placed to build up Nazi hegemony and 
achieve European unity. The II.S.S.R. has a parallel ad¬ 
vantage but on the Eurasian scale. With a rigid economy 
covering immense and much richer tracts going from the 
Oder lo the Bering Straits, and from the Artie Ocean to 
the Adriatic, the Caspian and Lake Baikal, and with the 
central position of its ecomraiic fortress along the Urals 
the Soviet bloc dreams of commanding the life and unity 
of Eurasia. A southwards expansion down to the Arabian 
sea would give it on unassailaiffe position; though tliis mc- 
pansion is not actually within the limits of Russian pos¬ 
sibilities. the .Soviet enjo's a unique advantage ia Eurasian 
geopolitics. Tlie second and simultaneous manoeiivie of 
the Stalin plan.will he to increase the confusion in west¬ 
ern Europe tlirniigh the subservient action of communist 
parties. Everything will be done bv the Reds to thwart, 
and wreck the successive stages of the Marshall plan, dis¬ 
courage American aid and turn back the minds of all 
towards the wonders of the Soviet dreamland. 

Both economic blocs are being feuilt op, both their 
Big Patrons are rivalling in speed and efficiency; Russia 
has the advantage of short land-communicaticns, America 
leads in economic potential and effiriency. The results in 
the coming months will decide whether in case of hostili¬ 
ties, the .American front will be along the Pyrenees or 
akmg the Elb. 


elusion of their enquiries is tiiat the industrial power and 
consequent war-ipotential of the U.S.S.R. has bwn grossly 
exggerated by official Soviet propaganda. A study dii«c- 
ted by the League of Nations and hmed on Russian figures 
estiatmed that the Russian industrial output in 1936-38 did 
not reach ono-half of the American production, and was 
likely not much above one-third. It is agreed on all 
hands that during 1938-40 the Russians were ^tter fed, 
housed and clothed than at any other lime. Yet it was 
not until the second year of the second Five-year plan 
(1934) that Russia’s national income had returned to its 
1913 level. By 1939 it stood at fifty iper cent more than in 
1913, whilst America’s income had doubled during the 
same period. In 1940 the Soviet flow of goods was equal 
in value to three-and-a-half billion 1}'.S.A. dollars whilst 
the American flow was one hundred billion dollars. The 
current Five-year plan formulated in 19^ aims at nothing 
higher than the 1940 level. Hence the U.S.$.R. is not ao 
strong industrially as her propagandists and minione 
would scare the wtn-Id into believing. But it will not harm 
the democracies to be scared into greater efficiency. 

Russia’s Strategic Plan 

Military data coimpletc. the picture and illuminate 
Russia’s probable strategy. This Junuary. 1948 Russia has 
120 divisions fn arms plus 30 .special (double-sized) divi¬ 
sions in occupied countries. Hence her peaco-army runs 
to 1,800,000 men. The 120 divisions are grouped in si* 
armies disposed and commanded us follows: northern 
army based on Leningrad (Voroshilov), western army on 
Minsk (Kokossosky). southern army on Odessa (Zhukov), 
Caucasian army on Tiflis (Bagramian), Turkestan army on 
Tashkent and Frunze (Timoshenko), Far-eastern army 
on Chita and Vladivostock (Malinovski). Of thr; present 
army 800,000 men are mobile troops and can be replaced, 
1 ,000,000 are professionals. 


Viftion of War 

The same Review observes : 

Red war may indeed come out of the black war, and 
Aaipcioan strati^fts ore calculating chances on both sides 
tad fptetdling Soviet nilUary plans. One leading con- 
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The leading atrategic idea it unified warfare (ix, even 
■n the rear) in three dimensions. What of the equipment? 
Artillery is well developed, transport is lagging behind as 
is a tradition with Russia. From all reliable reptorts, the 
Russians have no atomic bomb; they have the knowledge 
necessary but their industrial power cannot produce it 
before another twelve or eighteen months. Yet Russians 
are not disheartened with the fear of the A-bomb unce 
their industries are well scattered over their immense 
hinterland. What apparently they are more airaid of is 
A poasiUe shortage of oil; hombs can denaturalise gasoline 
and so jeopardise the production of oil-fields situated close 
to the frontier. Hence, as is creditably reported, the 
gigantic Faraday cages whose metal screens would check 
radioactive efiects on oil. If the Russians liave no atomic 
bomb, they are well ahead with the production of V> 
bombs. They concentrated on long-range attack with 
selfipropelled pilotless aerial weapons; they can shoot 
-over distances of 900 to 1,300 miles and aim with an ac¬ 
curacy of 3 to 6 miles. The development of other and 
deadlier weapons is not reported. The old race for arma¬ 
ments is on but the vocal feature of the London Confer¬ 
ence would tend to show that neither die blocs is ready 
for red war. When either will judge or fancy it enjoys 
military superiority, war wrill be an immediate possibility. 

The Russian plan of military operations is easily 
surmized. It would proceed in three stages. The first 
would be the rapid occupation of western Europe. Consi¬ 
dering the .forces available nr present, the manoeuvre 
-could be over in three weeks. The second phase would be 
a rush through Spain into North-Africu and a simulta¬ 
neous push through Persia, Iraq, and Syria to the Suez 
-Canal; this phase could not be over in less than three 
months. Tlie strategic position thus pained could only be 
menaced by a flank attack from Britain, but a maximum 
of one hundred divisions (taken mostly from satellite 
countries) could give adequate protection. The third 
phase would be the final battle and would unfold in China. 
By that time Russia would have some 300 divisions to 
throw into the battle and would receive the help of Chinese 
communists. Russian experts estimate that this last stage 
would take two years. Soviet hegemony in Eurasia would 
tlien become a bet. 


Relief and Rehabilitation of Refugees 

PuruBhotlam Thakar writes in The SocuU 
Service Quarterly ; 

The transfer of population which could have been 
accepted peacefully, was forced on the country at a 
tune when she was least prepared for it. Therefore, this 
forced transfer of population, brought with it the 
terrible refugee problem. The u^rtunate refugees, 
wherever they go, they weaken the Government, they 
niake the atmosphere vicious and tense ; they onset 
'*.|ne economy, the social habits, and social lifk This 
material is so e:q)]osive, that you cannot neglect it : all 
attention is to be directed to it, or else it may blow 
off the whole social, economic and political structure; 
its ^ain On the country's economy is so great that it 
is bled white, with the result that the Government is 
ui^le to take any major nation-building activity and 
all progreas is stopped. 

The Indito union has suffered permanent loss, 
ceca^ ji this forged transfer of population. The non- 
MuBlun population of Western Pakistan, not only 
-controlled the eco^my of the country,'- but also made 
ujj. Me bulk of its inteUigentiua, That population is 
jriiw out, or uprooted penmaaently. Pa&tan, no 
■doubt, has suffered m a result of this, because, suddenly 
« gap is eiegtod in her ecotwmic life, which would take 


time to fill in. Again, those who have magrated to 
Pakistan,, are not the inteiligentsia, but the unruly 
masses, who would make admimstoation of the countiy 
difficulty for the time being. 

in order to minimise toe evil effect of mass migr - 
^oi» from one province to another, the Caitral 
Government should ask experts to study the situalton, 
and accordingly regulate distribution of population^ 
to different provinces, in a way that would least dis¬ 
turb the normal life of any Province, and at the same 
time, prove useful in developi^ its agriculture, natural 
resources, and industries. This is the supreme task 
before the country; on its right solution will depend, 
our future prosperity. 

No sooner was it known that the partition of the 
countiy was agreed upon by the Congress and the 
League, the non-Muslim population in the Muslim 
majority areas, steadily started moving in the Congress 
Provinces. The well-to-do class, tranrferred its bank- 
balance from Pakistan, and waited in readiness to 
quit, if necessary. The process of voluntary transfer 
grew rap.idly, as news poured in from the Punjab. A 
stage was reached, when it was found by local workers 
here, that it was no longer possible for individuals to 
cope with the situation, and the necessity -for an 
organised effort to look after these people, was clearly 
seen. Accordingly, the Frontier Punjab Relief Com¬ 
mittee was formed, and our first Refugee Camp was 
opened in Koliwada in Bombay, in the premises taken 
from the Bombay Municipality. A few Sindhis, who 
came, were all very well-to-do, and no one even knew 
that the Sindhis. were coming into Bombay. But. very 
soon we found, .'steamer after steamer bringing evacuees 
from Sind, and, before we could grasp the significance, 
and realise the magnitude of our task, we found our 
arrangements cracking, and the City being flooded with 
evacuees from Sind. It was then, on the 14th of Sep¬ 
tember, that the Government of Bombay stepped in. 

The people and the Government of Bombay 
were faced, with tlie staggering task of receiv¬ 
ing, sheltering and feeding a million souls, who 
were waiting to cross over the borders of 
Pakistan, 

Bombay’s lot was anything but enviable. Ours is a 
city which suffers from a very acute shortage of hous¬ 
ing. More than 200,(KX) citizens have no place*to.stay; 
they sleep in passages, in corridors, in the open, on 
navements. 
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From 15th of Sepcomber, we have already received 
51.000 refugcoa by steomera Out of these 15,000 are 
accommodated iu Governmeat Camps ; 10,000 have 
f gone away to their respective villages in dififerent 
I parts ef the country, 0,000 by railway and 4.000 l>y 
J coastal lines. The Government pay for tlie Railway 
, charges, and the Scindia Steam Navigation Company 
,• gives free steamer pa.ssage. Many more are absorbed 
^ by their relatives and friends in the City, wliile a few 
well-to-do have gone to Poona, Deolali, Bangalore and 
other places. Every foriuigltt, 10 steamers arrive br'Jig- 
ing about 14,000 pn-^sengers and by railways, daily 
. about 100 passengers pour iu the City, In all more 
‘ than 250,000 have loft Sind. 

The Goveriiineut have Refugee Camps in Chem- 
bur, Pavai, Mnlund, Vimr, Visapur and Koliwada. 
■ These w’ere all military camps, taken over by the 
Provincial Government to house the citizens, and thus 
ease the housing shortage at least to some extent. At 
present, all our city camps are overcrowded. Cbembtir 
has 7,000 (but 2,000 more have smuggled in, whom wc 
are gradually removing from thtae); Pavai, where the 
accommodation is tented, has 2.500 ; Mulund 1,700 ; 
Koliwada 2,200 ; Virar 160 ; and a few hundreds are 
in Wadis and transit camps. 

To a student of Sociology, and to those who are 
engaged in the selfless work of social service, a visit 
to the dock nr any camp would be very interesting 
and instructive. Here, you will ob.scrve, how people 
behave under new and difiicult, conditions. When the 
first steamers arrived, you could read fear, confusion, 
despair and dialrcas on tlio f.aoes of the evacuees ; but 
also the feeling, that they were at last out of (hanger. 
They d'd not mind hardships, their patience was great, 
and they did what they were told. Here you saw no 
false modesty. Young or old. man or woman, forgetting 
age. srx, or position, roamed about searching for his 
baggage and dragged it when he found one, not wait¬ 
ing for a coolie. He did not mind waiting for hours, 
and undergoing all hardships, to get his baggage. Ho 
would not move, until he gal it, even if it mi'ant losing 
his meal ; because wlrd. he had brought, wss all that 
now belonged to him. and he was, therefore, not pre¬ 
pared to lose anything out of i-. In those days all 
articles were heaped up in thousands without names. 

' .'4lill. there were no thefts, and complaints were sur¬ 
prisingly few. This would not happen ordinarily, when 
, hundreds of passengers come with tens of thousands of 
articles. 
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Invention of Kavlra}>ChurainanI fiirendra 
Kumar MalHcfe, President, AII>Bengal Ayur* 
ved Chikitsab 6ih Mahasamtnelan, Hont. 
Member, Q. C. & State PacultY of Ayurvedic 
Medicine, Bengal. 


Rttdrak BronchitiB & Hiccup. Belize paTn- 


Eradicate Aatbma, Wbooping-coufth, 

_ & Hiccup. Believe paiD' 

ful aymtoma in a few minutaa. Price Ba. 2/> 


Dn^fta aIz- Colic, Acidity, Winda & liver 

r BCOBn complainta like charm. Price Ba. 3/-. 


Pledge:—Rs. 10,000, offered if the medicines 

proved inefficacious. 

KAVIRA) BIRIENDRA MALLICK, B.Sc., * 
Ayurved Birifnanfb Hall, Kalna (Bengal) 


What we primarily are doing at present, is to 
provide food and shelter to tlie refugees. What is more 
important is to create conditions, which would make 
their healthy absorption possible, so that they become 
one of us and a fusion of cultures results. 

Still more important, is the problem of re¬ 
habilitation and resettlement. 

This last mentioned problem, is only a part of our 
general problem oi unemployment and poverty, and as 
such, both these problems should be tackled jointly, 
so that they do not conflict with one anotlier but 
ultimately torm part of Uie general scheme of post¬ 
war reconstruction to do away with poverty and un¬ 
employment, which the Central Uovomment is plan¬ 
ning to put througli. The Provincial Government have 
also plans of their own, which aim generally at increas¬ 
ing production, expanding-public services and regulat¬ 
ing the distribution of wealth. Moreover, our rcspon- 
sibilily to protect our country from foreign aggression 
has also increasetf. Not only shall wc need large land, 
sea ami air forces, but we shall have to develop war 
industries, to maintain and sustain our military 
machine. It should not, therefore, be difficult for 
Goveinmeuts, when they start on lhi.s programme, 
progressively to absorb the unemployed and provide 
work for all, for v'oars to come. To accomplish this, 
the Government may have to revise their schemes in 
view of the changed conditions, and also find it neces¬ 
sary, to make provision for refugees, in Provincial 
Budgets. ■ ' 

To pusii through all these plans, the Government 
will need man-power, an army of experts, tecbnicians 
and skilled labour. 

Rehabilitation is a slow process, because it is 
complicated and many-sided. It is easier to absorb 
labour than merchants. Sindhia are mostly merchants. 
Fortunately, they are evacueea who have brought with 
them all that they could salvage. Till now, a Sindhi 
has depended upon doing Banking, export and import 
business, or dealing in Silks and Curios. He should 
change his attitude, and apply his talent in producing 
real wealth. He will then add to the prosperity of the 
■loeicty.- m~iI 

Tlie problem of the refugees from the Punjab » 
not so difficult because most of them are destitutes, 
and majority of them were employees and cultivators, 
unlike the Sindhis, who have been employers. 

There is a section of unfortunate non-Muslinw 
which is working in some services in Pakistan. Thew 
people art' not allowed to leave Sind, because their 
services are found essential by the Pakistan Govera- 
ment. .Some of them cannot leave Sind, because th«T 
won’t get passages ; others will lose their jobs, and witb 
that pensions, provident funds, etc., if they left services. 
These poor employees are mostly Maharashtrians, 
original citizens and subjects of Bombay Government; 
and as such, they have a claim over us. I hope, some¬ 
thing will be done to bring them safe here, and to 
safeguard their interests. 

Since ages. India is known for her hospitalitjr and 
also for her willingness to share others’ sorrows. Today, 
our own brethren stand in need of these, as they 
in distress ; let us not fail them. 
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We hare (>p^ed n “Clinical Department” under the 
direct Bunorrision of aualified and experienced physi* 
oians and aurgeoue. All peiuoua BuffiorinK from loss of 
Titality and rigour, premature old age, la^ of stamina, 
marrira and personal hygiene nroblems, MENTAL 
AND NEEVbuS DISORDERS (psychoanalytic 
and Bugratire therapeutics under deep hypnosis), 
OBESITY (planned diet, re-eduoatire eierciBOs, electro- 
ribrato^ massage and hormone ritamin mineral feed' 
ing), ALL COWrrUTIONAL CHRONIC DISEA¬ 
SES WHICH HAVE DEFIED ALL TREATMENTS, 
etc., can now secure personal indiridualised treatment 
and expert guidance. Latest laboratory equipment to 
facilitate exact diagnosis arailable. ELECTRO¬ 
THERAPY (diatberi^ ultra short ware therapy, 
electro-surgery-, deep X-ray therapy, actiuo therapy, 
ultra-violet and infra red radiations, electric ionisation 
etc., etc.,) with latest, modem apparatuses is s 
SHBOIALITY st onr CLINIC. Cousuitarions free. 
Strictest prirsey and confidence guaranteed. Consult 
•in person during 11 B.m. to S p.m. and 4 p.m. to 
6-30 p.m. on any week day. Saturdays 11 a.m. to 
2-30 p.m. If you cannot risit ns personiuly, send the 
foil bist^ of ^onr case in detail, (if possible, ask 
your family physician to send us a aataihri rc^rt) 
add a STAMPED SELF-ADDRESSED ENVELOPE 
f 9 r “diagnosis and suggested treatment” of yonr case. 

Send Rs. 2 (postage B as. extra) by Money Ordet 
or Postal Order, (or by V.P.P. for Rs. 2-10) for a 
cmy of the latest revised and enlarged Hrd edition of 
“Health and Vitality by Modern Methods.” Contains 
over 450 pagc.s and ^ illustrations. liCvcrything yon 
wont to know about hormones, vitamins rejuvenation, 
etc» etc., is described in minutest detail in this hand¬ 
book. Nothing like it ever published before. ASK 
FOR OUR WEEK CIRCULAR DESCRIBING MOST 
OF OUR OUTSTANDING PRODUCTS. 

Henng & Kent 

Post Box 323 (M.R.C.) opposite Lloyds Bank. 

261-263. Hornby Rood, 

Port BOMBAYl.»Pbou ffo. 14297. 


Secret of success in Extmlnation 
lies in taking 

NEUROL 

An excellent brain and nerve tonic. AI)so- 
lutely harmless and highly efficaciom In¬ 
valuable for students and brain-workers. It 
strengthens memory, removes sleeplessness and 
tones the,heart. ‘NEUROL* is also helpful 
to young ladies for removing headache and 
is invaluable tb women during pregnancy. 
In cases of blood-pressure and asthma it is 
excellent Pfice Bs. 3-4. No. T. P. Out¬ 
siders should send Rs. 4 in advance. Apply 
for agency etc. to Manager, 

KALYAN KUTIR, 

25-4, Rusfamjee Street, Ballygange, 
CALCUTTA-19 . 


l5ir Jadunath Sarkar’s Works 

Ba, As. 

SHIVAjI, new (4th) edition, printing. 

Ckmtains many improvements, the fruit of 
his latest researches ... , 10 0 

House of Shivaji new (2Dd) cd. printirig. 

Contains many additions and the best 

history of Maharaja .‘^h.ahji .50 

/ 

Pf Aurangzib, 5 voD, ... 16 8 

A Short History of Aurangxib, Sll pp ■ 5 0 

Mughal Administration, 3rd <vl. ... 4 0 

Studies in Anrangxib’s Reign, 18 essays 2 8 
Anecdotes of Anrangxib (Eng. tr.) 3rd ed. 2 0 
India through the Ages, 2nd ed. — 1 8 

Pail of the Mughal Empire 

VoL 1 (1739-1764), 630 pp. ... ... 6 0 

VoL 2 (1764-1771), 672 pp. ..6 0 

Vol. 3 (1771-1788), 482 pp. ... 6 0 

Chaitanyai hia life and ieachlnga, 3rd. ed, 2 0 
Uter Mughala (1707-1739), 2 vols., SMsh 8 0 

S. C. SARKAR.-M. C SARKARp 

College Square, Celeutta 





The Story of Glass 

In the Journal of the R<^al Society of Arts, 
me, 1947, J. H. Partridge writes the story of 
ass as follows : 

In the reign of Gulkishar, the first king of the Dynasty 
the ^a-Land. an Assyrian chemist recorded on clay 
Wets a recipe for making glass. This king reigned nearly 
iOO years ago, so that glass is one of the oldest of manu- 
ctured materials, for specimens nearly 6,000 years old 
ve been found in Egypt. Specimens made 3,000 years 
:o are fairly common and are colourcil and quite differ- 
t in appearance from glass as commonly known to>day. 
imdreds of years were to pass before the secret of making 
lourlcss glass was discovered—colourless glass is that 
)8l commonly seen to-day and it is used for windows, 
ttles, tumblers and many other articles ynir see every 

y. . ■ 

Now why was the makiitg of glass practised 

:i’ore that of the common metals of today? 

In order to answer this question, we must 
y to imagine the conditions under which peo- 
e liwd in those far aff days. Tlie first drink- 
j vessels were made of the skins or of the boms of 
imals—indeed, skins of aniinaU arc still used even 
day by the more priraiti\e people. It is not possible to 
il water and so have a hot drink or to cook food in a 
ill however, and at a later period we find crude 
ing used. Pottery is moulded from day just as plasti- 
10 is shaped- - indeed, plasticine is a luixliirc of clay and 
leline—and tlie vessel is dried and fired to iiigh temper- 
are. In olden days a wooden fire was built with the clay 
-icle in the middle. The fire was lit and kept burning 
■ some hours. When it had gone* nut and the ashes were 
Id, the vessel was found to be quite hard and ready for 
e. The vessels exhibited were made, from cloy dug out 
the gr.iund at Wembley. All pebbles and small stones 
ire washed from the clay, which was then moulded to 
ape. When dry, the vessels were heated slowly to a good 
1 heat. They do not look very elegant, but they would 
ve been very useful had you been IKing some 4000 ye.irs 
0 . The only metals which could have been used instead 
this pottery, were gold and silver, because they are 
ind in the earth as metals, they arc easily melted over 
ordinary fire and they are malleable, i.e., they can be 
mmered into a uselu] shape such as a drinking vcs.sel. 
wevCT, such vessels of gold, silver or even bronze took 
iger and wore more difficult to make than those made 
pottery in the manner Just described. 

Now glass can be made by heating a mixture of sand, 
and lime, all easily obtainable materials, in a fireclay 
icible to a fairly moderate heal and it can then be mould- 
to ahape rather like clay or plaaticine, except that it 
R to be moulded while it is stiu red hot The moulded 
J'sel is cooled slowly, and is then ready for use. Glass 
as possesses advantages over the .metals, such as gold 
d silvmr, because it con be made fairly easily; further it 
a be meulded quickly and easily to the shai^ of a cup 
tff • iog. 1 

It is this ptoperty of bfiiing mouldod so 
adily to the finished ihape which makes ^ass 
ich a ma^eiicd, and no other mafirial 

'haves like it. 


For exan^c. if one end of a rod of metal ie- 
heated it apdoenly melts and falls to the floor. But if- 
a rod cif glass is heated is slowly bends and flows rather 
like thick treacle. It is while in this plastic state, or 
viscous state as it rs called, that glass may he moulded 
very much like clay or plasticine. 

Glass in this plastic state may be rolled into a sheet 
just 08 mother rolls pastry. The molleu glass is contained 
in a large fireday cnicible, which is lifted out of the 
furnace, poured on to an iron tabic and rolled into a 
sheet with a large iron rolling pin. The sheet of glass so 
obtained, is slowly cooled and then cut into smaller sheets 
which are used ler the roofs of large buildings, such as 
railway stations; or the sheets may have their surfaces 
ground and polished for use in sluqi windows. Wlien it is 
in the pjaslic stale, glass may be drawn into very fine threads 
.-finer Ilian the hair on your head—and these threads of 
glass are woven into glass cloth which can be used for 
many purposes- -for example, fire-resisting curtains, in¬ 
sulation for electric cables and for steam pipes, and these 
threads have even Ijecn made into a glass dress. Two 
rods of glass may be melted in a flame and welded to- 
gi'tiier,-a process which is not so easy in the case of metal. 
Glass thus behaves quite differently from metal. Molten 
metal is a very fluid or thin liquid; it is nearly as mobile 
as water. When cooled it changes suddenly to a solid 
because the atoms can move easily and quickly and so 
arrange themselves into a patiern. In contrast, molten glass 
is a very viscous or lliick liquid; it is so viscous that the 
atoms cannot move quickly and arrange themselves into a 
regular pattern. On cooling, class docs not therefore set 
suddenly into a solid hut it gradually liecomes thicker and, 
thicker or more and more viscous, until it gradually be¬ 
comes solid. On heating glass becomes more and more 
fluid; on cooling il gradually R(ts to a solid. 

Because of its viscous nature it is possible to pick np 
or '‘gather” a quantity of molten glass on an iron rod. in 
very much the same way ns treacle is wrapped round a 
spoon, and then let it fall into an iron mould. An iron 
plunger then descends and forces the molten glass to 
fill the space liclwcen the plimgcr and mould. The iron 
cools the surface of the glass, which then becomes “solid” 
or at any rate sufficiently rigid for the glass to be takett 
out of the mould in the form of a finished article, anch s»' 
a g1as.s dish. This process is known as pressing because 
the molten gla^s is pressed into its final shape by the down¬ 
ward' movement of the plunger. 
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Apart from improvements resulting from hotter fur- 
laces, and the use of larger crucibles and purer chemicals, 
here was little cliang^ in the process glass making 
intil the inuoduction of macitinery in quite recent tiroes. 
Phis called for glass in much larger quantities than can 
le melted in fireclay crucibles. Glass to be worked by 
nen rsthcr than machines trod also special glass is still 
uelted in crucibles but for machines glass is melted in 
ank furnaces. These are built with large fireclay blocks. 
>uch a furnace migdtt be compared with a sunroming hath, 
rt^ molten glass takes the place of the water while the 
space between the surface of the niolten glai-s and the 
roof of the furnace is filled witli flame to keep the fur- 
aace hot and the glass molten. The pool of molten pl-iss 
in these furnaces may be as much as 60 ft. or mon- in 
length, up to 25 ft. in width and between .3 to 4 ft, in 
length. 

Tlie making of window glass was described to illiis- 
trate the viscous nature of glass. It must not he thought 
that window glass is made by these processes to-day, al¬ 
though che split cylin<ler process was in us until a few 
years ago. Window glass is now made by a continuous 
process in which a wide sheet of glass is drawn veriitailly 
upwards by many pairs of rollers fn m a large pool of 
molten glass contained in a tank furnace »urh as was 
described. But even tliis apparently simple process, and 
indeed, all proce.sses used for shaping molten glass, make 
use of its peculiar viscous and plastic properties which I 
have tried to describe. 


CoMPOsmois 

There are many kinds of glass, but. most of it is made 
from a mixture of sand, soda and lime. Glass for bottles, 
(Windows, food containers, electric lamp and valve bulbs 
|,is made from a mixture contafhing about 
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70 parts of sand, 

23 parts of sodium carbonate, and^ 

15 parts of calcium carbonate or lime, 

although some of-the lime is sometimes replaced by mag¬ 
nesia owing to the use of doloiniiic limestone, that is. 
limestone contntning magnesium carbonate. A mixture 
of sand and %nda will make a glass, hut it fs soluble in- 
water, and as such i« known as water glass. Lime is 
added to make the glass durable. These raw materials 
are mixed together and shovelled into big enu'ildes made 
of fireclay contained in a furnace, or into tlie lank fur¬ 
naces just described. The crucibles vary in size, but the 
largest hold nearly two tons of molten gla'-s and are about 
5 ft. in diameter and 30 inches in depth. Tank furnaces 
may hold any quality between a few ami l.OOO tons of ' 
molten glass. 1 want you to note that the materials them¬ 
selves are not melted. Chemical reactions take place be¬ 
tween the sand, soda and lime and glass is formed as a 
result. Carbon dioxide from the dceomposition of the 
soda and the lime, and also the air cntffi'pped between 
the grains of the raw materials, form tiny hubbies in the 
vi.sctnis glass ami it may take between 8 and .30 hours for 
the reaelions to be wrmplcled and for the gas 'bubbles to 
ri-e to the surface so as to leaie clear glass free from 
bubbles and other unsightly blemish. The bubbles rise 
slowly to the surface bec.duse molten gla-s is so viscous. 
Under favourable conditions, glass made from the mixture 
of sand, soda and lime 1 have just indicated, will be 
colourless, provided that white sand containing lass than 
0.05 per cent, of iron oxide is used. Glass made from 
sand containing more than this very small proportion of 
iron oxide is coloured green. Thus, the addition of a very 
small amount of iron oxide produces a green colour, and 
(his is one of the principal methods nf producing eoloured 
glass. Thus, the addition of 


Iron oxide 
Copper oxide or 
Chromium oxide 
Cobalt oxide .. 
Manganese dioxide 
Uranium oxide 


Green glass 

■ produces 

.. Blue glass 

.. Purple glass 

Yellow glass 


Another method of colouring glass is to have very 
many tiny particles of nialerial scaiiered through it. Thus 
tiny particles of colourless niateriai may result in a white 
or opal glass, tiny particles of gold or of copper produce 
a red glass, cadmium sulphide a yellow glass, while particles 
of cadmium selenide and cadmium sulphide produce colours 
ranging from orange to dark red, depending on the pro¬ 
portions of the two constituents. These glasses are. nearly 
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Blessed are the hands that tend the suit, 
make the s,ick4xd comfortable and hasten 
recovery. We are happy in helping them 
4inth our rubber requisites. 

Made from the finest quality of pure 
natural rubber, they are serving the side 
4n countless homes and hospitals. 
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oolourlois and have to be heated to allow the particles to' 
be precipitated. 

Physical Propebties 

The most characteristic featpre of gl“88 is that it breaks 
easily. If glass is dropped, it breaks and we say that it is 
brittle—^now what do we mean by being brittle? We liave 
seen that glass can be deformed quite readily when it is 
very hot hut once it is cold it cannot be deformed. It a 
glass rod is bent it suddenly breaks and we say that glass 
ia brittle. Some metals on the contrary can be deformed 
• quite readily—for example, the rods of iron, copper, lead 
end tin are bent easily, and we say that these metals are 
ductile. Now if a rod of glass or of metal is bent slightly 
and then released, it springs back to its original position, 
Ac., it has not heen bent permanently. But if they are 
bent furtlier the metals Imnd and remain bent, whereas 
glass breaks. Metal is ductile and glass Is brittle. 

There is another important edifierence between glass 
and metal. A very much larger weight must be hung on 
a rod of metal in onter to break it than upon a rod of 
glass of the same size. Very approximately a weight of 6 
tom would be needed to break a rod of glass ] in. in 
diameter whereas about 20 tons would Ite needed .to break 
a aimilar rod of steel (depending on the kind of steel, of 
course), and w,we say that metal is stronger than glass. 

is only true however when the materials gre being 
stretched. We find that glass is quite strong’when it is 
being compressed—thus, an inch cube of glass would nerd 
a load of about 60 tons to cause it to break edien it is 
being pQtnpressed, sc that glass is very much strongor when 
it is being compressed than whai it is being stretched. 

TWs special hind oP glass is known as ‘^ughened 
jdasa^ and it is tough In, the sense that it is stronger 
pidinary glass. It is used for motor.car scii^. first. 


because it is much stronger than ordinary glass, ar 
secondly, because it breaks into tiny fragments which a 
comparatively harmless, instead of large pieces whit 
might cut people very seriously. The toughening of gl 
is carried out by heating it to a high temperature 
then cooling it rapidly. This results in a compressing 
hwing present in the surface layers which makes the 
stronger, as we have already seen. Von may have 
that from certain positions a motor-car screen appears 
be covered with circular patches. These cortesjMn 
the air jets used for this cooling. When you see tliis, 

. know at once that the glass has been toughened, 
process of toughening is not new. Pieces of glass madr 
rflowing molten glass to fall as droplets into watei 
known as “Rupert's Drops" because they were inirod’* 
into l^ngland by Ihrince Rupert i-'f Bavatia, jirandtHi 
James 1 of England, about the middle of the seveny 
century. ■ He showed them to the King and Pen 
them, for he recorded in his diary on the 13th^ 

1M2, *‘Mr. Peter did shoiW us the experiment of tH 
call glasses which break all to dost by breakiij^ 
little small end; which is a great mystery to me. 
we have seen that it is no longer a mystery becauo' 
surface layers of these Rupert’s drops are dmder 
compressing forces. They can be hamiperod heavily' 
the bead and so they are exceptionrfly stnmg when teste 
in this manner. Breaking off the tail jqpsets the intemi 
stresses within die. glass and the sud^h release of energ 
shatters the glass drop. Tlie aimilarity b6tween the Rupert 
drop and the sheot of tougdiened glass is evidetit, but mat 
than two hundred, years ware to paw before this prindpl 
of the. Rupert’s drop was applied to4n^.a gldss stronger- 
first in the tougliening of gauge glasses for Imilers. the 
to sheet glass for mptor-car screens, and now epcperimeut 
are being made to tougheii glass for codcisg-vessels. 
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Biased are the hands that tend the sick. 
make the sidc^bed comfortable and hasten 
recovery. We are happy in helping them 
unth our ru^rer retjuisites. 

Made from the firmest quality of pure 
natural ndfber, they are serving the sick 
4n countlas homes and hospitals. 
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colourless and have to be heated to allow the particles to 
be precipitated. 

Physical Properties 

The most (^aracteristic ieatpre of glass is that it breaks 
easily. If glass is dropped, it breaks aitd we say that it is 
brittle—now what do we mean by being brittle? Wc have 
seen that glass can be deformed guite readily when it is 
very hot but once it is cold it cannot be deformed. If a 
glass rod is bent it suddenly breaks and we say that glass 
ia brittle. Some metals on the contrary can be deformed 
k quite readily —ior example, the rods of iron, copper, lead 
end tin are bent easily, and we say that these metals are 
ductile. Now if a rod of glass or of metal bent slightly 
and then released, it springs back to its original jmsiiion, 
Ae., it has not been bent permanently. But if they are 
bent furtlier the metals bend and remain bent, whereas 
glass breaks. Metal is ductile and glass is brittle. 

There is another important ecMerence between glass 
and metal. A very mucli larger weight must be hung on 
a rod of metal in order to ^eak it than upon a rod of 
glass of the same size. Very approximately a weight of 6 
tons vrould be needed to break a rod of glass 1 in. in 
diameter whereas about 20 tons would be needed to break 
a aimilar rod ^ steel (depending on the kind of steel, of 
course), and w we say that metal is stronger than glass. 
This la only true however when the materials are being 
stretched. We find that gloss is quite stroifg when it is 
being compressed—^thuA an inch cube of glass would need 
a load of about 60 tons to cause it to break when it is 
being oompressed, so that gkas is very much stronger when 
it is being compressed than .when it is being streicited. 

_ '^| ds special hind of glass is known as “toughened 
, and it is tough in , the sense that it ;is strmtger 
dinary glafs. It is lised for motor-car sOteens, 


because it is much stronger than ordinary glass, ai 
secondly, because it breaks into tiny fragments which a 
aunparatively harmless, instead of large pieces whit 
might cut people very seriously. Tlie toughening of (’ 
is carried out by heating it to a high temperature j 
then cooling it rapidly. This results in a compressing 
being present in the surface layers which makes llie 
stronger, as we have already seen. You may have 
tl^t from certain positions a motor-car scre'en appeafi 
he covered with circular patches. Tliese correspond 
the air jets used for this cooling. When you see tlus£. 

. know at once tliat the glass has been toughened. \ 
process of toughening is not new. Pieces of glass madr 
allowing molten glass to fall as dioplets into Watei 
known as “Rupert’s Drops” because lliey were introdb 
into Elngland by Prince tiupert (f Bavuiia, grantlsu 
Janies I of England, about the middle of the seven^ 
century. • He ^owed them to the King and' Peg 
them, for he recorded in liis diary on the ISthj 
1662, •‘Mr. Peter did show us the experiment of tn 
call glasses which break all to dust by breakii 
little small end; ^idi is a great mystery to me.* 
we have seen that if is no longer a mystery becaUB" , 
surface. layers of these Rupert’s drops are under SH|;' 
compressing forces. They can he ^itui^ed heavily 
, the head and so they are exeeptipnitUV stroi^ when teste 
in this manner. Breaking off the tail gpsets the intenu 
stresses within the glass end the suddeh nripasc of enorg 
sh.'itrers the glass drop. The similarity Wtween the Rupmrt 
drop and the sheet of tougiiened glass is evident, but incH 
than two hundred years were to pass More ffiis priOdpI 
of the. Rupert’a drop was applied toonake^gWs strdngen- 
first in the toughening of gaifge glasses for boffero, the 
to sheet glass for mpto^c8r screens, and now expm^lmeni 
are being made to toughen gloss for cooking'Ve^a. 



Printed and Tmblkhed br iCbBnD duodn Dsa TYnban* PresH. Caleutta. 
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NOTES 

* 

LoyaUy to the Stetfe goods smuggled, that is, with the open connivance of 

ThrVonstitutioti of ilio Indian Union’is fast tukinR ^^ose duty it is to check the transit. As a residt 

sliape and it will not'be long now before it is placed a vast flow of “contnolled” goods across the 

before, th^wbrld. B(l« iu all such matters, vital to the 0 *“^ dtrcchon only, so far as the Bastem 

life of a- nM.ion, the cWntial ingredient is loyally •'o^^ernca. for .strange though it may soem.H 

to the Slide. We ,may have the highest ideals of admitted that the masses of Eastern Pakistan 

(iomocmcT ipt'orporated in tlic ConsUtuiiou, but if the l”clunK though they might bo in education, culture an 
execulivo-is 'disloval and self-seeking, then of what higher J.unian traits, do possess a far stronger 
avail is it all? Today the enthusiasm of the masses “ <0 State iu this respect at least, 

us si(>wlv dying out, and a sense of futility is gradually ”»s'^hly that is because of the absence on the other 
Kiiining groiihd* wloch if not checked in lime, will end couulerparts of our mercantile bag-barons, 

iu chaos. bkjated with ill-gotten gains, and totally devoid of any 

The most essential duly of the Central executive, sfruple.s, principles or higher ideals, 
starling from the very top, is to exhibit to the Nation Bribery, cotinption, nepotism and patronage of i 
an ('xamide of staunch loyalty to the State. If they fail, ujiwortltjr and unscrupulous iob-huntcr.s. are still as rife 
itu'u despite all high-souuding phrases and all wonder- before.' There have been many 

fill Planning for the Future, the results would be instances in the High Command wheu loyalty to 
dismal and (Mtastrophic. Do our leaders realize that undeserving as.sociates has taken precedence of lovalty 
the Man Ip ihc Street is becoming a cynical pessimist, ,hc Stale. The Cabinet cannot deny that on many 
brooding over the nepotism and jobbery in the appoint- juncture the interests of the particular set have 

incuts to the higher services at the Centre, the total overridden the interests of the Nation. If thus continues 
laxncsa of the heads of departments and the conseiiuetit Bien how can they expect the mass to remain staimch 
failure to combat the bribery, coimption and ineffi- jn the face of privations and loyal' in the midst of 
ciency that permeates the entire administration. di.sruptivo influence ? As for the provinces, in some 

What is the use of planning for industiy when «ll the people have already begun to curse the name of 
industry and commei-ce could be held up today by ^he Congress and others will follow suit if things do 
corrupt oflicials, who utilize the control machinery for mpud. 

the sole purpose of wtortion of bribes ? What is the ■» » .- . 

■use of export control when the black-marketeer can Let us |ace reUhlies. Ihc flrst year of our freedom 
Rubricate bis way past all barriers in broad daylight « already two-thirds gone, and the day of stock-taking 
for the passage of millions of rapees worth of essential > coming near. Has the weight of popular sanction 
goods ? There is an acute shortage of railway trans- behind our Ministries grown or diminished, is tlw 
port, we are told, but wagons and prioriUcs seem o! the masses higher than what it was w 

get whii^ when judicious sums—ranging from fifty to« August, 1947? 

five, hundred rupees—ate banded over at the righv Plans and'schemes there are galore, in the Centre 
pUds. Textile goods cannot be got lor love or money* #^fnd in the PrdcHnees, for the present and the future, 
in the “open” market, but jo to any bazar in any cityf^jBut the only plan that! seems to be working smioothly 
town or vittage, j|icu can-gst whatever you want from v today m l^at of looting and fleecing the sorely tried, 
the blaek-raa^teer'at double the marked price, atid baiSy ma!-8idm|idstered mashes. ’And unlem our 

is a ebntr^ ‘sjigtean for the export of esasntial l^nistm aB#13iepu1^^'P Miifister can evolve 

^ moditias to Pildsj^, but go to any frontier station,'’-and put into active operation a master-plan to rectify 
you adfl see open Blasts {or.;ie*eaUed KBngided godid8» tbead evils, all the other fdans would be as nought. 
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Indices Draft Constitutum 

The Draft Constitution of lodia, aa settled by the 
Drafting Committee of the Indian Constituent Assem¬ 
bly marks an important stage in the progress of framing 
the near Constitution for India, The Draft is divided 
into 18 Parts, consists of 315 Articles and 8 Schedules 
and runs into 214 printed pages. The preamble of the 
Draft Constitution as drawn up by the Drafting 
Committee runs as follows : 

We. the people of India, having solemnly 
resolved to constitute India into a Sovereign 
Democratic Republic and to secure to all its 
oitisena: 

Jiutice, social, economic and political; 

Idberty of thought, expression, belief, faith and 
worship ; 

EqttaUty of status and of opportunity and to 
promote among them all; 

Fraternity, assuring the dignity of the in¬ 
dividual and the unity of the Nation ; 

In our Constituent Assembly this . . . of . . • 
(day 15 of May 1948 A.D.) do hereby adopt, enact 
and give to ourselves this Constitution. 

The preamble closely follows the Objectives 
Resolution adopted by the Constituent Assembly in 
Januaty, 1947. The resolution declares that India is to 
be a Sovereign Independent Republic. The Drafting 
Committee has adopted in its place, the phrase 
Sovereign Democratic Republic. The question of the 
relationship between the Indian Republic and the 
British Commonwealth of Nations remains to he 
decided subsequently. The Committee has added a, 
clause about fraternity in the Preamble, although it 
does not occur in the Objectives Resolution. The 
Committee felt that the need for fraternal concord and 
goodwill in India was never greater than now and that 
this particular aim of the new Constitution should be 
emphasised by special^ittentiistl In the Preamble. 

The different parts of the Draft Constitution deals 
with (1) the Union and its territoiy and jurisdiction, 
<2) Citizenship, (3) Fundamental Rights, (4) Directive 
^Principles of State Policy," (6) the Union—the Union 
Executive, T^arliamentr Legislative .'Powers of the 
President, the "(Federal Judicature and AS(Utor-Gen(»^ 
of India, i4i) ther States of the Unian (Qovemon* 
ProvincesluK-their Executive, Legislatures, Le^lative 
power of the GoWmor, Provisions in case tf Braike 
Emergency, Scheduled and Tribal Ureas, .Si^ Courts, 
Auditors-in-Chief, (7) the States of the Union (Chiqf 
Coammissioners’ Provinces)—their Administration, 


potaiy and Transitional ProvMons, and (18) Ctan- 
mencement and Repeals. ^ V 

The' Report of the Committie is unanimous except 
that Shri Alladi KrishnaSwami Ayf« hah submitted a 
sepauate note for the considention of the Constituent 
Assembly in regard to' certain .^hrticles bearing 
on distribution of legislative nowenf Iwtween the 
Parliament and the Units and &e Uidem Parliament 
assuming power over a subject in the Provintnal list 
when it assumes national importance. 

Citizenship 

Article 5 of the Draft lays down who shall be a 
oitisen of India at the date of the commencement of 
the new Constitution. Every person who or either of 
whose parents or any of whose grand-parents was bom 
in the territory of India' as defined in the Constitution 
and who has not made his permanent abode in any 
foreign State after the first day of April, 1947 ; and 
every person who or either of whose parents or any 
of whose grand-parents was bom in India as defined 
in the Government of Ii)|lia Act, 1935 (as originally 
enacted), or in Bumd'; Ceylon or Malaya, and who has 
his domicile in the territory of India as defined in the 
Constitution, shall be a citizen of Indiw, provided that 
he has not acquired the citizenship of any foreign 
State before the date of commencement of the 
Constitution. ^ 

The main principle embodied in this Article is that 
in order to be a citizen of the Union at its inception 
a person must have some kind of territorial connection 
with the Union, whether by birth or descent or 
domicile. 

The Article also keeps in view the requirements of 
the large number of displaced persons who have had 
to migrate to India within recent months and provides 
for them a specially easy mode of acquiring domicile 
and, thereby, citizenship ; for, under the explanation 
to the Article, a person shall be deemed to have his 
domicile in the territory of India if he would have had 
his domicile in such territory under Part H of the 
Indian Successioii Act, 1925, had the provimons of that 
Rart been jspplicable to him, or if he has, before the 
date of commencement of the Con^tution, deposited 
in the tiffice of the District Magistrate a deekration 
ba writing that he desires to acquire such domicdle and 
has resided in the territory of India for at least one 
month before the date of declaration. 


Creation of Local Legislature or Council of Advisers, The sequimtien of citizenship after the date of 

(8) other territories of the Union—^Indian Btalss, etci,'. commencement of the Constitution has been left to be 

(9) Relations between the Union and - component''regulated by law by the Parliament of the Union. 

Stgtes—distribution of Legislative Powers,' Restriction" rn i. nr* 

on. Legislative Powers, Inter-State Trade and Com- F unaamenuU Rights and States Policy 


gome. Co-or(tination betweei States, (10) F^boam^, The Fundamental Ri8||t8 are based on the deei- 
Property, Contracts and Suits, (11) Emergency Provi- sions of the Constituent Awembly. Part HI deals witt 
, (12) Servieeg, 413) Elit!tioiuk''^14) Bpsciai Prori- .'them. ^ ^ 

Relating to Minorities, (IS) Miiedlaneoua-^ These rights have been grouped follows.: rif^ts 
}|f)i^etion of Prerident and Governors, Interpretations,' of equality, ri^te relating to religion, cultural and 
(14^ Amendment of the Constitution, (17) Tam- educational ..tights^ right to property and rigbi to 
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eosBtitational remedies. There is sa espress prohibition 
of discriihinstion on groandb of religion, race, caste or 
s«E. AU dtisens are assured of equal opportunity in 
matters of public employment. 

‘Untouchabilitv* is abolished and its practice in any 
fonsi is forbi^en. The State is prohibited from con¬ 
ferring any t$le and no citizen is to accept any title 
from any fttteign State. Certain rights regarding free¬ 
dom of speech, freedom to assemble peaceably and 
without arms, to'lorm associations or unions, to move 
freely throughout the territory or to reside or settle 
in the territoiy of India or to acquire, hold and 
dispose of property or to practise any profession, or 
to cany on any occupation, trade or business are 
protected. 

It is declared that all persons are equally entitled 
to freedom of conscience and the right to profess, 
practise and propagate religion. Traffic in human beings 
and “bcgar” and other similar forms of’forced labour 
are prohibited. The cultural and educational interests 
of minorities ate also protected. The right to move 
the Supreme Court for the enforcement of the Funda¬ 
mental Rights is guaranteed. 

Part IV deals with the Directive Principles O'f 
State Policy and contains provisions which though not 
enforceable by any Court are nevertheless fundamental 
in the governance of the country and it is specifically 
provided that it shall be the duty of the State to 
follow these principles in making laws. 

The new State is to promote the welfare of the. 
people by ettablishing and maintaining a social order 
in which justice, social, economic and political, shall 
inform all the institutions of national life. This Part 
also contains various injunctions regarding the right 
to education, to just and humane conditions of work, 
to a living wage for workers, and so forth. 

In a broadcast speech from the Calcutta Station of 
the A.I.E., Sir B. L. Mitter said that the Draft Consti¬ 
tution of India has made generous provisions for the 
protection of racial, religious and linguistic minorities. 
The provisions are in two categories—first, general 
fundamental rights which are common to all including 
mimoriUes and secondly, special rights for Muslims, 
Indian Christians, Anglo-Indians and Scheduled Classes. 
Explaining tbe provisions of the Articles, ffir B. I>- 
Mitter said: 

Part in of the Draft Constitution deals with 
Fundamental Ri{|h1s. Art. 9 enacts that the State 
dhaiU not discriminate agunst any citizen on 
grounds only of reli^bn, race, caste or sex—Art, 10 
directs l^t there Shall be equality of opportunity 
for all eitisens in matters of emplosunent under the 
S^rte— ^Arl. 11 aboli^ea tlntouchability. Art. 1*1 
•BOures to all citijiienB freedom of speech, freedom 
of association, freedom to frmn Unions, freedom 
te move freely to seside and settle in any part 
of India, fr«edoi% tet aohuire property and freedom 
to practfrw :anF Sproffenlmi or to ctaty on »oy 
oowpation; jltadii or buSbess. Protection of life 
and Uberty sadi equal prbteation of the law are 
pronded m Arts 15. Ari. 10 gives freedom of 
tiMe, Bottoaer^ iad iaterbelittne. iuft. 17 prohibits 


traffic in human bdhgs and enforced labour. Art. 18 
prohibits the omployment of child labour lU 
factories, nunes and other hazardous undertakings-* 
These rights are secured to all, including minorities. 

With regard to Religion, it is provided that alt 
persons ire equally entitled to freedom of con¬ 
science and the right freely to profess, practise 
propagate any reii^on. Every religious denomination 
shall have the right to establish and maintain 
institutions for religious and^, charitable purposes 
and to manage its own affairs in matters of retigfou 
and to own and acquire property. 

Our leaders hare made it clear that India '"dU 
be a secular State—accordingly, it is provided that 
no religious instruction shall be given by the State 
in any educational institution wholly maintained 
out of State funds. But any community or deno¬ 
mination may arrange for religious instruction in 
an institution outside its working hours. 

Art. 33 of the Draft Constitution fully safe¬ 
guards the cultural and linguistic ri^ts of 
minorities. It is provided that any section of the 
citizens residing in the territory of India, or any 
part thereof, having a distinct language, script and 
culture of its own, shall have the right to conserve 
the same. No minority, whether based on religion, 
community or language shall be discriminated 
against in regard to the admission of any person 
belonging to such minority into any educational 
institution maintained by the State. All minorities 
whether based on religion, community or language, 
shall have the right to est.ablish and administer 
educational institutions of their choice. Further, 
the State shall not, in granting aid to educational 
institutions, discriminate against any institution on 
the ground that it is under the management of a 
minorirty, whether based on religion, community 
or language^ 

Practically all “human rights" that have attracted 
international interest, are covered by Part III of the 
Draft Constitution. Apart from these Fundamental 
rights, the Draft Coastitotioa has made special provi¬ 
sions for the Muslim community, the Scheduled Castes 
and the Indian Christian Communiti^ in Madras and 
Bombay. Cbmmanal ^alectoifte». have been abolished, 
■.but provision has been made for reserving seats* ^ 
them in the Degidaturea. The- Au^o-Indian Commu- 
fiity will have members nominated by- the Freade&t 
and Gevernona A. special provision has been made for 
«(be Anglo-In^n Community for appointments in the 
3ta4wB]Bi, Customs and Posts and Telegraph Services, 
thefr privD^ged ifosition will be maintained for te° 
after which this community will be on a Par 
^th other minorities and all reservations wOl cease. 
fl|&ailarly, the spedal financial concMaona which the 
^p^calional institutions of the Anglo-Indian CotnmM- 
nity now enjoy will be continued on a diminishing 
Boade for a period of ten years. Muslims and Anglo- 
fridiana, who frave fought together aganist Indian 
fVeedom, have thus rfaeived much more concessions 
'than any ^country in the world would have gpven them 
under dreamstanoeB. » 

To ensure ^at the congestion made to mizvo- 
rities and their rights generally are not whittled 
down m practice, proviaion haa been made for a 
Special OfiScer who trill trateh over monorily 
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interests and periodically report to the President 
and the Governora. Power has also been given to 
the President to appoint Commissions to report oo 
the administration of the Scheduled areas and the 
welfare of the SeheduUai tribes and also to investi¬ 
gate the conditions df socially and educationally 
backward classes. The action taken by the 
President on .such reporta shall be communicated 
to Parliament. 

Every right carries a corresponding duty with it- 
In India, under the British, it has been seen that 
minorities enjoyed rights without any corresponding 
duties. The Geneva Convention of the League 'of 
Nations provided that any minority that developed 
a fissiparoua tenderly within the body politic forfeits 
its claim to any si)ecial riglits and privileges. But in 
India the Ruling Power encouraged the minorities to 
develop fissiparous tendencies in the country and 
strengthened them by granting rights without duties. 
The inevitable result is Di\idcd India of today. The 
Muslims have got their own houieland which w 
di'clared to be an Islamic Slate and from where non- 
Muslims have been driven out. Anglo-Indians worked 
hand in gloves wdh them in nil their anti-national 
acts. Now, in addition to their own dreamland, both 
of them are going to enjoy .almost all the same special 
rights and privileges that they did under the British, 
this time guaranteed by the Indian Constitution 
itself. It is a gesture that is seemingly Quixotic, but 
we hope that the expected nsults would be forth¬ 
coming. , 

Union Executive and Parliament 

Part V deals wdlh the Union. 

The Union Executive.—^The head of the State is 
to be the President of India. All executive power of 
the Union is vi'sted jn tlie President, to be excrcisi'd 
by him on the advice of resfionsible Ministers. Ho 
is to be elected by iJie membcfs of an Electoral Colleg*’ 
oonsisting of the members of both Houses of Parlia- 
.mqpt, and tne elected mbmbers of the Legislatures of 
the State.s. He js to hold offici; for a term of five 
years and is eligible for re-election once, hut onl^ 
OBoe. 

The, Presideut must be a citizen, not less thmi 
thirty-five years of age and qualified fot election as ,a 
member of the Lower House of Pi rliameut. , 

The President may be impeached for vioIafioD* of 
the Constitution. The Draft makes pronsioa fp# « 
Vice-President also. He is to be the ex-ojficio Chairijjpn 
of the Council of Slates and is to be elected, l>y ‘tfee 
members of both Houses of Parliament assembled sft 
a joinit silting in accordance with the system of ^o- 
portional representation by means of the single’ trans¬ 
ferable vote. He is to hold office for a term of five 
yeftiv. ■ 

Whenevs^^^he <^ce of president becoimes vacant, 
the Vice-Pristident discharges its , duties until another 
President is deeted. * 

All doubts sSdl disputes arising out of or in con- 
noctioa with tte election of a President or Vice- 


Pr^dent are to be inquired into j|nd decided by the 
Supreme Court whose decismn is to be final. The 
Draft provides for a Council of Ministers with the 
Prime Minister at the head, to aid and a(^ee the 
President in the exorcise of ^is futtcUons. The Council 
is to be collectively responsible to the House of the 
People. 

All executive action of ihe Government of India 
is to be expressed to be taken in the name of the 
President. It is the duty of the Prime Minister to 
funoish information to the President relating to the 
administration of the affairs of the Union and pro* 
po.sals for Icgislulion whencvoi- Ihc President may call 
for the same. Provision h.is been made also for the 
apjjointment of an Attorney-General corresponding to 
the Advocate-General for India under the existing 
Constitution. 

The Union Parliament is to consi-st of a President 
and two Houses to be known resi)cctively as the 
Council of States and the House of the People. The 
Council of Stales is to con-sisl of 250 membei-s of whom 
15 members are to be nominated by the Picsidont to 
represent literature, art, science, etc.) and the remainder 
.are to bo the representatives of the States. The House 
of the People is to <;onsist of not more than 500 
representatives of the territories of tlie Slates eleited 
on the basis of adult suffrage, and there is to be not 
less than one nipresentative for every 750,000 of the 
population and not more than one representative for 
every 500,000 of the population. 

The Council of States will not be subject to dis- 
.fiolution, but as nearly as po-ssible one-third of the 
members will retire on the expiration of cverj' second 
year. 

The House of the People is to continue foi a 
period of five yeare and the expiration of that period 
'Operates as its dissolution, but provision has been 
made for extension of the duration of the House of 
the People for a period not exceeding one year during 
any emergency. 

The usual iirovisious for the summoning, pro¬ 
rogation* and diasolulion of the Houses of the Union 
Parliament, the conduct of. business therein, the dis¬ 
qualifications of members thereof and the Legislative 
procedure of the two Houses including procedure in 
financial matters have been included generally on the 
lines of similar provisions contained in the Goven^- 
ment of India Act. 1935. 

It has however been <provided, following the 
practice prevalent iu the Parliament of the United 
Kinigdom, that at the commencement of every sessfion 
the Fresideno shall address both Houses of Parliament 
assembled together and inform Parliament of the 
cause of its summons ' ' 

A special procedure ha^ ■ ^een prescribed with 
regard to Money Bills on the l^es of the practice in 
the Parliament of the United Kingdom. 

It has been also providedk that in the Union 
Parliament busnew shall be tranacated ‘in Hindi or 
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fipglish ,but that the Pranding Officer «i the HouBe 
miy permit any member, who cannot adequately 
express himsoli in either of these languages, to address 
the Hoqse in his mother tongue. 

Power has been given to the President to pro¬ 
mulgate Ordinances at any time except when both 
the Houses of ParUamcnt are in session. The Presi¬ 
dent will promulgate such ordinances on the advice 
of his Ministers and such Ordinances will cease to 
operate at the expiration of six weeks from the 
re-assembly of the Union Parliament. 

The President has been given power to issue a 
Proclamation of Emergency when a grave emergency 
exists whereby the security of India is threatened 
whether by war or domestic violence. The provisions 
relating to the Proclamation of Emergency are 
modelled on the existing provisions in the Govern- 
ouent of India Act, 1035. 

'4 * 

The Federal Judicature 

There will be a Supremo Court of India consist¬ 
ing of a Chief Justice of India and not less than seven 
Judges. Provision has been made for the appointment 
by the Chief Justice of India of Judges of High 
Courts as ad hoc Judges at the sittings of the Supreme 
Court for siiccilicd periods following the practice 
prevalent in the Supreme Court of Canada. Provision 
has also been made for the attendance of retired 
Judges at sittings of the Supreme Court as in the 
United Kingdom and in the United Slates of’ 
America. 

Any person who has held office as a Judge of 
the Supreme Court (or of a High Court) is prohibited 
from practising in any court in India. 

The Supreme Court is to have original, appellate 
and advisory jurisdiction. Its original jurisdiction 
extends to disputes between the Union and a State 
or between two States, if and in so far as the dispute 
involves any question whether of law or fact on 
which the existence or extent of a legal right depends. 

Disputes arising out of certain agreements have, 
however, been left out of the purview of the Supreme 
Court. The appellate jurisdiction of the Court extends 
to cases involving the interpretation of the Consti¬ 
tution and to all other cases from which an appeal 
now lies to the Federal Court or to His Majesty-in- 
^Council. 

The minimum pecuniary limit of the subject 
matter of the dispute in the case of civil appeals has 
been fixe^ at Bs. 20,000. The Supreme Court has 
advisoiy jurisdictip^in respect of questions whic.i 
may be referred to^Sat Court by the President for 
opiiuon. ' 

Provision vbas b^n.also made for special leave h® 
appeal Jto the Supreme 'Court from any judgnient, 
decree or findl or4« in ;Bay cause or matter passed 
or made by any oatofe or t^bunal in the territory of 

" ■!' '9 , * » I 


In ^ foot-note the Committee has observed that 
in the Supreme Court of the United States, of America 
all the Judges of the Court ue entitled to participate ’ 
in the heating of every matter, that the Court never 
sits in divisiObs and that the Judges of that Court 
attach the greatest importance to this practice. 

The' Committee has expressed the opinion that 
this practice should be followed in India at least in 
two classes of cases, namely, those which involve 
questions of interpretation of the Constitution and 
those which are refened to the Supreme Court for 
opinion by the President, and that whether the same 
practice should not be extended to other classes of 
cases may be left to be regulated by Parliament by 
law. 

It has been reported that the Supreme Court will 
come into being in October next. 

1 

The State Executive 

India is described as a Union of States and for 
the sake of uniformity the Units of the Union have 
been described as ‘Stites’ whether they are known at 
pnisent as Governors’ Provinces or Chief Commis¬ 
sioners’ Provinces or Indian States. The States have 
been divided into three classes : 

(a) States enumerated in Part I of the First 
Schedule which correspond to the existing 
Governors’ Provinces ; 

(b) States enumerated in Part II of the First 
Schedule which correspond to the existing 
Chief Comanissioners’ Provinces ; and 

(c) States enumerated in Part III of the First 
Schedule which correspond to the Indian 
States which have acceded to the Dominion. 

• In addition, the territory of the Union includes 
the Andaman and Nicobar Islands enumerated in 
Part IV of the First Schedule and any other terri¬ 
tory which may be acquired by the Union. 

Provision has been made for the admission, 
establishment and formation of new States. 

Part VI deals with Stales corresponding to 
Governor’s Provinces. 

Each State will have a Governor and the 
executive power of the State is vested in him. 

As to thfe mode of selection of the Governor, the 
Draft contains alternative provisions. One alternative, 
following the decision of the Constituent Assembly, 
provides that the Governor shall be elected by direct 
y^tc of all persons who have the right to vote at a 
general election for the Legislative Assembly of the 
State. The other alternative, favoured by some of the 
members of the Oommiltce who feel strongly that the 
co-existence of a Governor elected by the people and 
a Chief Minister responsible to the Legislature miid^t 
lead to friction and consequent weakness in adminis¬ 
tration, provides that the Governor shall be appointed 
by the President from a pand of four persons (who 
need not be residents of the State concerned) elected 
Iqr the Legishture of the State. 
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The term of office of the Qovemoig is to be five 
yean. Provision has been made for impeachment of 
'• Governor for violation of the Constitution, 

The Committee has not thought it necessary to 
make any provision for Deputy Governors, because 
a Deputy Governor will have no functiion to perform 
so long as the Governor is there. 

At the Centre, the position is different, because 
the Vice-President is also the ex-oSido Chairman of 
the Council of States ; but in most of the States 
there will be no Upper House and it will not bo 
possible to give the Deputy Governor functions 
similar to those of the Vice-President. There is a 
provision in the Draft enabling the Legislature of the 
State (or the President) to make necessary arrange¬ 
ments for the discharge of the functions of the 
Governor in any unforeseen contiugcncy. 

Provision has been also made for a Council of 
Ministers with the Chief Minister at the head to aid 
and advise tlie Governor in the exercise of his func¬ 
tions. The Governor is to act on the advice of his 
Ministers, except in respect of certain matters, such 
as, tire summoning and dissolving of the Legislature, 
the appointment of the Chairman and members of 
the State Public Service Commission and the Auditor- 
in-Chief of the State and the issue of a proclamation 
suspending the constitution in case of grave emer¬ 
gency threatening the peace and tranquillity of the 
State. This last-mentioned iwwcr can be exercised 
only for a period not exceeding two weeks and the 
Governor is required to report the matter to the 
President. 

The boundaries of the existing provinces have 
been drawn most arbitrarily by the British autho¬ 
rities as dictated by immediate political expediency 
and in tlicir own administrative interests. It is a pity 
that the same boundaries have been preserved. 
Arrangement has been made to create Andhra into a 
separate province. Some other linguistic areas claim- 
ilig fo alter the existing boundaries are also getting a 
sympathetic hearing. But Bengal’s claim on its own 
territories unjustly transferred to Bihar have been 
completely cold-shouldered. It has been proposed to 
set up a Boundary Commission of the Constituent 
Assembly and so far we have been able to gather, 
Bengal’s claim will be excluded from the terma of 
reference of the proposed Commission. Provisions of 
Section 3 of the Draft Constitution will deprive 
Bengal for ever of all constitutional means of redress 
of her long-standing grievance against Assam and 
Bihar. 

The State Legislature 

The State Legislature is to consist of the Gover¬ 
nor and two Houses (Legislative Assembly and 
LegiBlative Coundl) in a few States and one House 
(^legislative Assesobly) ki all other States. The names 
^ Hie States which will have two Houses have been 
left UftOk for the praaent. 


The Legislative Aaaembly is to oondst of mem¬ 
bers (not being in any ease more than 300 or leas than 
60) who are to be chosen by direct election on the 
basis of adult suffrage in territorial constituencies. 
There is to be not more than one member for every 
lakh of the population, except in the case of certain 
areas known as the "Autonomous districts" of Assam. 

The total number of members of the Lepslative 
Council of a State having such a Council is not to 
exceed 25 per cent of the total number of members 
in the Legislative Assembly of the State. One-half 
of the members of the Council are to be chosen from 
panels on a functional basis and one-third of the 
membera to be elected by the members of the Legis¬ 
lative Assembly in accordance with the system of 
proportional representatoin by means of the single 
trun.^ferablc vote and the remainder arc to be 
nominated b 3 r the Governor. 

The Legislative Assembly is to continue for five 
years and the expiration of that period operates as 
its dissolution. The Legislative Council will not be 
subject to dissolution but as nearly as may be one- 
third of the members will retire on the expiration 
of every third year. 

The usual provisions for summoning, proroguing 
and dissolving the House or Houses of the Legislature 
of the State, tlie conduct of business therein, the 
disqualifications of members thereof and the legis¬ 
lative procedure, including procedure in financial 
•mattere, have been included. 

It has been provided that iu the Legislature of a 
State business shall be transacted in the language or 
languages generally used in that State or in Hindi 
or English but that the Presiding Officer of the Legis¬ 
lature may permit any member, who cannot ade¬ 
quately express himself in either of these languages, 
to address the Legislature in his mother tongue. 

Emergency Powers of the Governor 

Powers has been provided for the promulgation of 
Ordinances by the Governor of a State at any time 
except when the Legislature of the State is in session. 
The Governor will promulgate such Ordinances on 
the advice of his Ministers and they cease to operate 
at the expiration of six weeks from the re-assembly 
of the Legislature of the State. 

Provision has been made empowering the 
Governor in cases of grave emergency threatening the 
peace and tranquillity of the State to issue a pro¬ 
clamation Bu^ending certain provisions of the 
Constitution for a period of two weeks only, and the 
Governor is required to report the matter to the 
Prraudent. Upon receipt of the report the Preadent 
may either revoke the proclamation or issue a fresh 
proclamation of his own, the effect of which will be 
to put the Central Executive in place of the State 
Executive and the Central Legislature in place of the 
State Legislature or, in other words, the Btste eoa- 
oemed will becosie » centrally odn^iiitend ara» for 
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tiie duration of the proclamation. This replaoes the 
"Section 93 recpme” under the Act of 1935. 

State Judiciary 

Provuiotu with regard to High Courts in States 
corresponding to the Governors’ Provinces and the 
Chief Commissioners’ Provinces are mostly the same as 
in the Government of India Act, 1935. It has, however, 
been provided that a Judge of a Etigh Court may 
hold office until he attains the age of 60 years to such 
higher age not exceeding 65 years as may be fixed lu 
this behalf by the Legislature of the State. It has also 
been provided that a person who has held office as a 
Judge of a High Court shall be prohibited from prac¬ 
tising in any court or before any authority witliin 
the territory of India. 

Provision has also been made for the employment 
of retired Judges at sittings of the High Court fol¬ 
lowing the practice in the United Kingdom' and in 
the United States of America. 

It has also been provided that the Union Parlia¬ 
ment may by law extend the jurisdiction of a High 
Court to or exclude the jurisdiction of a High Court 
from any State other than the State in which the 
Court has its principal seat. 

The Union and the State 

Part IX deals with the legislative and adminis- 
tiative relations between the Union and the States. 
For the most part, the Drafting Committee has made, 
no change in the Legislative Lists as recommended 
by the Union Powers Committee and adopted by the 
Constituent Assembly. 

The Committee has, however, provided that when 
a subject which is normally in the State List assumes 
national importance, then the Uhion Parliament may 
legislate upon it. To prevent any unwarranted en¬ 
croachment upon State powers it has been provided 
that this can be done only if the Council of Stales, 
which may be said to represent the States as Units, 
passes a resolution to that effect by a two-thirds 
majority. 

The Committee has also considered it desirable to 
put into the Concurrent List the whole subject of 
"succesBon’* instead of only "succession to property 
other than ag^'Cultural land.” 

» ’The Committee has also included in the Concur¬ 
rent List all matters in respect of which parties are 
now governed by their pers-onal law, so that the enact¬ 
ment of a unifonn law in India in these matters may 
be facilitated. While putting land acquisition for the 
purposes of the Union intn the Union List and land 
acquisition for the purpose of a State in the State List, 
the Committee has provided that the principles 
which compenntion for acqukition has to be deter¬ 
mined shall in all oases be in the Concurrent List in 
order that there , may be mme uniformity in this 
matter, ^ 

Itt aMtimti fai eiiBw of ibe pgpeat abnwmal 


circumstances which require Central control over essen¬ 
tial supplies, it has been provided, on the lines of the 
India (Central Government and Legislature) Act, 1946,’ 
that, for a term of five years from the commencement 
of the Constitution, trade and commerce in and the 
production, supply and distribution of, certain essential 
cammodities, such as, oolton textiles, food-stuffs, and 
petroleum, as also the relief and rehabilitation of dis¬ 
placed persona, shall be uu the same footing as Con¬ 
current List subjects. 

As regards the administrative relations between 
the Union and the Slates provision ha.s been made for 
enabling a State which corresponds to an Indian State 
to enter into agreement with the Union or with any 
St.ate which corresponds to a Governor's Province for 
the undertaking of executive, legislative and judicial 
powers in the farmer State by the Union or the latter 
State. Provision for settkment of the disputes regard¬ 
ing inter-States’ water-supplies on the lines of the 
existing provirion in the Government of India Act, 
1935, has also been included. 

As respects inter-State trade and commerce, all 
preferences or di.scrimination to one State over another 
have been prohibited Provision has, however, been 
made to enable any State to impose reasonable res¬ 
trictions in the public interest. 

Provision has also been made for the appointment 
by the President of an inter-State Council for the 
settlement of disputes between the States and for the 
better co-ordination of policy. 

End of Communal Politics.in India 

The Indian Parliament has adopted a resolution 
declaring that no communal organisation should be 
permitted to engage in any activities other than those 
essential for the bona fide religious, cultural, social and 
educational needs of the community. It recommends 
legislative and administrative steps to prevent such 
activities. The Prime Minister, Pandit Nehru, accepted 
the resolution and in doing so made it clear that so far 
as the implementation of it was concerned, more 
especially in regard to the legislative aspect of it, it 
would have to be very carefully considered and it 
would ultimately have to oome up.before the House. 

The resolution, which was moved by Shri Ananta- 
snyanam Ay^ iingar, reads: 

Whereas it is essential for the proper function¬ 
ing of democracy and the growth of national unity 
and solidarity that communalism should be 
eliminated from Indian life, the Assembly is 
of opinion that no communal onpnisation which by 
its constitution or by the exercise of discretionary 
power vested in any of its officers or organs, admits 
to or excludes from its membership persons on 
grounds of religion, race and caste, or any^ of them, 
should be permitted to engage in any activities other 
than tkise essential for the bona fide religious, 
cultural, social and educational needs of the 
munity, and tirat all steps,* legislative and adminis¬ 
trative, necessary to prevent s«cb ectivitiei AouW 
be talc^ 
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The resolution will have far-ieaehing ^eets. It 
marks the end of the most pernicious communal 
polities introduced into this country by Britain which 
has spelled disaster on millions of innocent Indian 
families. The communal politics of the last ten years 
. have taught us that separate electorates and reservation 
of scats in the legislatures and reservation of posts iQ 
the services on communal grounds have not improved 
the lot of those whose interests were purported to have 
been safeguarded but have killed the usefulness and 
efficiency of both the legislature and the administration. 
Corruption and nepotism are only the handmaids of 
this policy of communal reservations. Allocation of 
C^Bts and posts on grounds of backwardness and in¬ 
efficiency never improves tlie bodies into which they 
■are placed, on the contrary, they pull down the general 
standard of efficiency because they act as^iogs on the 
wheels of the legislative, executive and judicial 
machineries of the society. 

After the passing of the resolution, the Consti¬ 
tution .\ct of Free India should drop the principle of 
communal reservations conceded in the Draft. It is 
understood tliat the view that there should be no more 
reservations on communal basis is gaining ground 
among the members of the Constituent Assembly. It 
is reported that the committee, wliich is hnalising the 
miaorities rights, is likely to give a go-by to the 
prineipls of rewrvation excepting the backward olasMS. 
We think that reservations should not be made even 
for them, Instead, let them have thdir fundamental 
rights guaranteed by the Constitution making them 
enforceable at law so that they may not be encroached 
upon in any way. It is much better both for them and 
also for the Nation that they should have full facilities 
for education so that they louiy qualify themselves for 
open competition with the other members of the 
society: In the matter of coming to the Legislatiu^ 
and entering the services they must be treated on an 
a^jutely equal footing with all citizens irrespective 
of religion, caste or creed. Substantial allocations out of 
the general education funds may be reserved for 
granting extra educational facilities for the minority 
oommunitieB and backward classes but it must be made 
clear to them that .entry into the brain-system of the 
eociety represented by the Legislatua® and its nervous 
system, the administrative machinery must be strictly 
regulated on grounds of merit and quality alone. The 
presence of even one single diseased tissue in any one 
of them may kill the entire body corporate. Ten years 
of oomimunal politics and communal administration is 
n efficient pointer in this direction. 

■, ' ' 1 

and Universities 

' Ceaitral Govenunent of the Indian Union, have 

Ute Uhivenity Grants Committee of .9 m^bers 
4^;:^ Hiin’ble M,sR. Jayakar aa Chairman. The 
" ' '* are/Srimati Hansa Mehta, (||ombay>f. Dr. 

Bhatnagar (Delhi and IL 



Meghnad Saha (Calcutta), Sir Homi Mody (Boadiay), Dr. 
Subbarayan (Madras), Dr. Zakir Husun (Delhi), Mr. K. 
Zacharia (Travancore) and Ibr. Bidhan Chandra Roy. The 
Committee wiU have a life of 5 years, and its duty is to 
moke enquiries and make recommendations, regarding: 

(t) the lines on which the Universities and other 
institutions of higher learning should develop, 

(it) the additional amounts in the form of granls-in* 
aid from public funds required for them, and 

(iti) the do-ordination of their adtivities with e 
view to avoiding unnecessary overlapping. 

When the talk of educational reconstruction it so 
much in the air, and a general drive to expedite it is in the 
offing, it is hoped that the Central Government will make 
a positive conitributiun to clarifying the ideas and laying 
down the lines of future development. We have heard the 
former PremW of West Bengal, Dr. Prafullu Chandra 
Ghosh, holding forth that higher education should depend 
on private help for functioning, and that the State slunild 
concentrate on what is known as “mass education”, the 
field which has been neglected for the wliolo period of 
British regime. We have no desire to enter into an argu¬ 
ment on this subject, because we refuse to accept this 
compartmentalism in education that Or. Ghosh favoured. 
Whatt wa find in other countries differs wholly from hi# 
Ideas. Tho Worldover Prts$ reported soma time ago tbftt 
the Sute In Britain hai increased its grants to Univarsitiai 
to well over Re. 10 crons, that “State aeholaithipa have 
'bean doubledi, end by far the greater number of unde^ 
graduates now in residence reeirive grants from Rs. 2,600 
to Rs. 4,200 from Government sources. No one has to 
work through college.” It is not possible in this country 
to fully realize the significance of this State help to 
equalize conditions for all the rich and the pwr in the 
field •oi education. That is .Socialism ‘’in action” in one 
department of the ipeople’s life. The ideas represented 
by Dr. Ghosh were based on the conception that there was 
a oonflicl between higher and lower education inherent in 
the scheme of thuigs. If we are to build up a better 
India, this old conception has to he thrown overboard, 
and an integrated education brought into use. The neglect 
of centuries has to be made up in as many yeears. The 
Sargent Scheme had spoken of a 40-years programme for 
the literacy aiod education of the whole people. Very 
few have accepted this long trial. The alien State in 
India had been afraid to hustle India, Our National States 
has no reason to fear its own people. And we have no 
doubt that our people will respond as eagerly to the cdl 
for national recorn struct ion as British University students 
have done to the call for “effort” for their “national” ro- 
covory. The following from the “British Information Set; 
rices” Bulletin is worth knowing .; . 

Thousands of university students in Btihilh todlf 
are responding to' their dnuhtry’s call for aetvkie V) 
devoting their week-ends* to the national'recovery eHMt, 
dolhg sons of manual tadcs autdi ah'thd-^iiloadlht 
of wagons and helping laith excavation work. 

.]Kewj>triffi ''ho^pHafo'''d«i)irihts^ aliMb^iilNattS, «n 
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•dvaiuie party of 2S girl» and teven young mw from 
London CidverBity has volunteered to work full-time 
in hoapituls, ini^cad of going oo holiday. 

Forty others have volunteered to work at week¬ 
ends starting on January 24. 

The student volunteers will do the work of ward 
orderlies including gegneral cleaning tasks, polishiiig 
and dusting. They will also help in the preparation 
and serving *£ meals for the patients. 

An official of the National Union of * Students re¬ 
marked the other day: ‘*We are drawing volunteers 
from 25 colleges, schools of medicine and polytechnics. 
We want to get everyckie to play his part.*' 

1 

Industrial Policy of the India Government 
The long-awaited industrial policy of the 0.>vern- 
ment of India has been announced. Dr. Slivuma Frasad 
Mookerjeo, Minister for Industries and Supplies, 
presented on April 7 to tl>e Indian Parliament a 
resolulion on the Government of India’s individual 
policy. The resolution was debated upon and accepted. 
The following is the text of the resolution : 

"The Government of India have given oaretul 
thought to the economic problems facing the country. 
The Nation has now set itself to establi^ a social 
order where justice and equality of opportunity ahall 
be secured to all the people. The immediate objective 
is to provide educational facilities and health services 
on a much wider scale, and to promote a rapid rise 
in the standard of living of the people by exploiting 
the latent resources of the country, increasing produc¬ 
tion and offering opportunities to all for employment 
in the services of the community. For this purpose, 
careful planning and integi’ated effort over the whole 
field of national activity are necessary and the Govern¬ 
ment of India propose to establish a National Planning 
Commisjion to formulate programmes of development 
and to secure their execution. The present statement, 
however, confines itself to Government’s policy in the 
industrial field. 

"Any improvement in the economic oonditions of 
ithe country postulates an increase in national wealth. 
A mere redistribution of existing wealth would make no 
essential difference to the people and would merely 
mean the distribution of poverty. A dynamic national 
folicy must, therefore, be directed to a continuous in¬ 
crease in production by tdl possible means, side by side 
with measures to secure its equitable distribution. In 
■the preteat state of the Nation’s economy, when tlie 
iThass-ofthe'p^lfe are below the subsistence level, the 
^phfttfs cffiould' be on the expansion of production, 
‘both'agri;<iultftf{(l’ and' indu^rial,' and in particular on 
thi'firOffuotiOh of oapiW equipment of goods satisfy^ 
thd btisi'e needg^^ ibe jf^opln, and of commodities 
'tbe' featpwt'^f which will inoreaHiS’ earnings’ of foragn 

^he problem sf 8(kt4 industry 


be allowed to operate must be judged in this context. 
There can be no doubt that the State must play a • 
progressively active role in the development of indus¬ 
tries, but abilit;ip to achieve the main objectives should 
determine the immediate extent of State responsibility 
and the -limits to private enterprise. Under present 
condilioim, the mechanism and the resources of the 
State may not permit it to function forthwith in indus¬ 
try as widely as may be desirable. The Government of 
India are taking steps to remedy the situation. In 
particular, they arc considering steps to create a body 
of men trained in businean methods and management. 
They feel, however, that for some time to come, the 
Slate could contribute more quickly to the increase of 
national wealth bj- expanding its present activities 
wherever it is already operating and by concentrating 
on new units of production in other fields, rather than 
on acejuiring and running existing units. Meanwhile, 
private enterprise, properly directed and regulated, has 
a valuable role to play. 

"On these considerations fhe Government have 
decided that the manufacture of arms and ammunition, 
the production and oontrol of atomic energy, and the 
owncrslup and management of nilway transport should 
be the exclusive monopoly of the Central Government, 
Further, in any emergency, the Government would 
always have the power to take over any industry vital 
for national defence. In the case of the followiag 
industries, the State—which, in thie context, includes 
Central, Provincial and State Governments and other 
public authorities like municipal corporations—will be 
exclusively responsible for the establishment of i^w 
undertakings, except where, in the national interest, 
the State itself finds it necessary to secure the co¬ 
operation of private enterprise subjected to such con¬ 
trol and regulation as the Central Government may 
prescribe. f 

“1. Coal (the Indian Oal Fields Committee’s 
proposals will be generally followed). 2. Iron and steel: 
3. Aircraft manfacturc. 4, Shipbuilding. 5. Manu¬ 
facture of telephone, telegraph and wireless apparatus, 
excluding radio receiving seta. 6. Mineral oils. 

“While the inherent right of the State to acquire 
any existing industrial undertaking firill always remain, 
and will be exerdted whenever the public interest 
requires it, Government have deiided to let existing 
undertakings in these fields develop for a period of teo 
years, during which they will be allowed all facilities 
for efficient working and reasonable expansion. 

"At the end of this period, the whole matter wiU 
be reviewed and a decision taken in the light of 
circumstances obtaining at the lime. If it is deddM 
that the State '^ould acquire any unit, the fundamentitl 
rights guaranteed by the constitution will be bbterved 
and compensation will be awarded on a fair afiti 
e'quittible baiOB. , 

"Management of State enterprise will, as a rule, be 
through the medium of public eorporatioss under the 
"j^tu^iiy 'CDntlol hi ' the Cdhtnl Xlovsnun^t, who will 
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aasuma such powers as may be ueoensary to ensure 
this. 

"The Government of India have recently promul¬ 
gated a measure for the control by the State of the 
generation and distribution of electric power. This 
industry will continue to be regulated in terms of this 
measure. 

“The rest of the industrial field will normally be 
open to private enterprise, individual as well as co¬ 
operative. The State will also progressively participate 
in this field ; nor will it hesitate to intervene whenever 
the progress of an industry under private enterprise is 
unsatisfactorj'. The Central Government have already 
embarked on enterprises like large river-valley develop¬ 
ments, which are multi-purpose projects of great 
magnitude, involving extensive generation of hydro¬ 
electric power and irrigation on a vast scale, and are 
calculated in a comparatively short time to change the 
entire face of large areas in this country. 

“Projects like the Damodar Valley Scheme, the 
Kosi Reservoir, the Hirakund Dam, etc., are in a class 
by themselves and can stand in comparison with any 
of the major schemes in America or elsewhere. The 
Central Government have also undertaken the pro¬ 
duction of fertilizer on a very large scale, and have in 
view other enterprises like the manufacture of essential 
drugs, and of ^nthetic oil from coal ; many Provincial 
and State Governments are also proceeding on similar 
Bnes. 

"There are certain basic industries of importance,* 
apart from those mentioned in paragraph 4, the plan¬ 
ning and regulation of which by the Central Govern¬ 
ment is necessary in the national interest. The follow¬ 
ing industries whof-o location must be governed by 
economic factors of All-India import, or which require 
considerablo investment or a high degree of technical 
skill, will be subject to Central regulation and control: 
1. Salt; 2 Automobiles and Tractors; 3. Prime 
. Movers ; 4. Electric Engineering ; 6. Other Heavy 

Machinery ; 6. Machine Tools ; 7. Heavy Chemicals, 
Fertilizers and Pharmaceuticals and Drup ; 8. Electro- 
Chemicals Industries ; 9. Non-Ferrous Metals ;.10. Rub¬ 
ber Manufaeturos : 11. Power and Industrial Alcohol ; 
12. Cotton and Woollen Textiles ; 13. Cement; 14. 
3agar; 15. Paper and Newsprintc; 16. Air and Sea 
Transport ; 17. Minerals and 18. Industries related to 
Defence. 

“The above list cannot obviously be of an exhaus¬ 
tive nature. The Government of India, while retaining 
the ultimate direction over this field of industry, will 
consult the Governments of the Provinces and fltatcs 
at stages and fully *»oeiate them in the formulation 
and execution of plahs. Besides these Governments, 
representatiyes of industry and labour will also be 
associated with the Central Government in the Indus¬ 
trial Adviaoiy Council and other bodies which they 
proposed to establish,* as recommended by the Indus¬ 
tries Co^qrenee. 

‘The resolntioo oS the industries oooferenoe hss 


recommended that Gbvemme&t should estibliSh • 
Cottage Industries Board for the fostering (d small- 
scale industries. The Govenunent of India accept this 
recommendation and propose to create suitable 
machinery to implement it. A cottage- and small-scale 
industries directorate will also be set up within the 
Directorate General of Industries and Supplies. 

“One of the main objectives will be to give « 
distinctly co-operative bias to this field of industry. 

“During and before the last war, even a pre¬ 
dominantly agricultural country like China showed 
what could be done in this respect, and her mobile 
industrial co-operative units were of outstanding assis¬ 
tance in her struggle against Japan. 

“The present international situation is likely to 
lessen to a marked degree our rhanecs of getting 
capital goods for large-scale industt^', and the leeway 
must be made up by having recourse to small-eise 
industrial co-operatives throughout the country. 

“(9) The Government, however, recognise that 
their objective, viz., securing the maximum increase in 
production, will not be realised merely by prescribing 
the re.speetive spheres of State and private enterprising 
indufftry. It is equally essential to ensure the fullest 
co-operation between labour and management and the 
maintenance of stable and friendly relations between 
them. 

“A resolution on this subject was unanimouriy 
passed by the industries conference which was held 
in December last. Amongst other things, the reejolution 
states : 

"... Tim system of remuneration to capital as 
well as labour mu.st be so devised that while in the 
interests of the consumers and the primary producers, 
excessive profits should be prevented by suitable 
methods of taxation and otherwise, both will share the 
product of their industry and reasonable reserves will 
be allowed for the maintenance and expansion of the 
undertaking.” 

Pandit Nehru, speaking on the resolution, said that 
one had to be very- careful that in taking any step, the 
existing structure was not injured too much. In the 
state of affairs in the world and in India today, the 
Prime Minister said, any attempt to have a "clean 
slate,” that is a sweep away of all that they had got, 
would certainly not bring progress nearer but might 
delay it tremendously. He had no doubt in his miiKl 
that the existing strueture had to be changed as rapidly 
as possible but priorities had to be laid down in view 
of the country's limited resources aud those priorities 
must be laid down in terms of new tilings as far as 
possible unless the old things came in the way. He 
empharised the need for thinking in terms of the vut 
changes in production methods that might come about 
which would render the industrial apparatus completely 
obsolete. If they spent vast sums of money on acquir¬ 
ing this or that, they would be acquiring things which 
were 90 per cent obsolete today. * 

Keferriag to Sir J. F. ^vastsva'r ramtrin FmmUI 
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Nelun said, “lliie fact the Matter is that his lament 
of the burdens that are put on industry, taxation and 
this and that is based on a certain view of the world 
which, 1 fear, cannot possibly come back. 1 am not 
thinking in idealistic or any terms but practical terms 
when 1 say that you cannot have it back. There are 
going to be greater burdens on industry because the 
State itself is burdened so much with its social pro¬ 
blems. It has to solve them or cease to be a social 
State, and if it becomes just a police Slate, then loo, 
it ceases to be and some other State takes its place. It 
has to face those problems and if it has to do this it 
must necessarily have the wherewithal to face tho;4e 
problems and the burden on industry and the bkc 
becomes greater and greater. In fact, not because you 
think or I think or anybody thinks, inevitably the 
trend of events is to make the State more and more 
the organiser of constructive activity, industry, etc., 
and not the private capitalist or any other person, i 
do not rule out entirely the pio&t motive complete.ly. 
I do not know how long it will last in a smaller sense, 
but in a larger sense of the term it will come more 
and more into conflict with the new sense of the social 
State. That conflict will go on and one must live, and 
it is clear that the State will survive and not that 
group which represents in its pure essence the private 
motive in industry. So, that is an inevitable develop¬ 
ment. How are W(! to face that development ? Arc 
we going to try to accelerate it as many of us would 
like to do ? Because, quite apart from the economic 
aspect or the expert aspect, we have arrived at a stage 
when a sensitive person cannot put up easily today 
with the vast gap between human beings, the distance 
and the difference between them, between the lack of 
opportunity on one side and the waste on the other.” 

A good deal of uncertainty and conflicting news 
and views about an impending nationalisation scheme 
had a great depressing influence on the Stock Markets 
of India and caused a fall in investments. The present 
resolution, coupled with the Prime Minister’s bold and 
emphatic statement, should remove all uncertainties 
from' the minds of our industrialists. The industrial 
policy has been so framed as to give the greatest 
possible concession to big business. It has put nd 
nationalisation for ten years to come leaving the field 
open for them to make more profits. It has not uttered 
aiword about the most detectable aspect of our indus¬ 
trial finance, namely, the Managing Agency system. 
The abolition of ihis pernicious system' of industrial 
finance^ found nowhere else in the world, and which 
is the greatest source of exploitation and profiteering, 
would have been a boon to the country and specially 
i so to honest small business. The omission of this vital 
i point from the resolution is a very bad lapse indeed. 
BecentredisatiQa of industry, its planned dispersal all 
: over tile country and freeing it from' the clutches of a 
! handful of mm at New Delhi lacking in knowledge' nf 
nocM aondil^na of trade, eommerce and industry^ waaa 
I dvidiMtiin. ma bm aot bem i»epose«i e|«arity j|» tka 


resolution. Pandit Nehru himself said, ‘‘We would have 
liked the Minister for Industries to indicate what were 
the industries wliich he expected the Provincial 
Governments to take up.” There was a strong suggestion 
thi'ougliout thf statement that the State would in 
practice ultimately moan the Central Government. Me 
protested against the increasing tendency towards con¬ 
centration of all power in the Centre. We all know what 
the Central Government means. Even a single decision 
by the Centre on a minor matter takes months and 
montli.s. The Central Government means today a group 
of fifteen or twenty people, some veiy old and 
tired, who had got innumerable other activities, 
and it was wrong that the whole economic activity of 
tlio oountrj' should be concentrated in their hands. 
There should be the widest i>o«siblc distribution ol 
initiative, control and manugemeul. The best way to 
achieve this planned decentralisation is to have k 
National Planning Commission at the head and dis¬ 
persal of private and State enterprises all over the 
country within the framework on a plan set up by the 
Commission with the greatest measure of liberty of 
action granted to the units. 

Regurding the exclusive monopolies of the State, 
there sliould have been some scope for the manufacture 
of sporting guns and rifles, etc., with the necessary 
ammunition by private enterprise, as otherwise the 
State would have to maintain a very large cadre of 
highly skilled men in peace time. It is also notorious 
that State-control means total .stagnation of research, 
therefore, private enterprise sliould be allowed to 
participate under rigid <jontrol of research and produc¬ 
tion in other industries vital for the defence of the 
State. As for Cottage industries, there should ,bc an 
well-knit scheme for standardisation of quality and 
marketing on a wide scale. Otherwise such minor enter- 
pri.ses cannot stand the sliock of industrial upsets, to 
say notliing of competition from big business. 

Nationalisation of Reserve Bank 

.The Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce 
and Industry has adopted a resolution expressing its 
opinion that “it is not in the interests of the country 
to nationalise backing as recommefaded by the 
A.-I. C. C. Economic Programrne Committee” and that 
the Reserve Bank of India should not be nationalised. 
The resolution reads; 

"The Federation is definitely of the opinion that 
it is not in the interest of the country to nationalise 
banking as recommended by the Economic Programme 
Committee. Moreover, it is also opposed to bringing 
aU resources available for investment under the control 
and direction of the State, as it would strike at the 
very foundation of the working of private enterprise 
in this country. The Federation, however, welcomes the 
. recent statement of the Prilfte Minister that the 
Government have no intention of nationalising eom- 

aapei al IfftaWii- 
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'‘Am tegarda the Reserve Bank of India, the 
Federation is definitely of the opinion that it should 
' not be nationalised. Apart from the present pre- 
oeoupation of the Government with pressing problems 
and the dearth of sufficient personnel of requisite 
qualificationB for places of control and management, 
which would make the nationalisation of that bank 
extremely unwise, the Federation considers it essential 
that those who dictate the policy of the Reserve Bank 
must bring an independent approach and judgment in 
the management of the affairs of the Bank. Such an 
independent approach and judgment arc specially 
called for, particularly as the Bank has to deal 
very largely witli the finance of the Government of 
India. 

“The Federation would, therefore, most strongly 
urge the Government of India to reconsider their 
decision as regards the nationalisation of the Reserve 
Bank and not proceed with any scheme that they may 
have involved in connection therewith.” 

From the trend of discussions in the meeting ol 
the Federation, it appears that big business is deadly 
opposed to the scheme for nationalising the Reserve 
Bsnk. It transpired that Reserve Bank Board was 
sharply at variance with the Government over this 
issue. Mr. Tulsidas Kilachand, moving the resolution, 
said that it was the duty of the Government to 
ascertain tlie views of experienced persons and orga¬ 
nisations but it would appear that even the views ot 
the Reserve Bank had not been taken intx> coasidera- • 
tion and declared, “I find that the Board seems to have 
advised the Government against the proposal.” Another 
gentleman cliaracterised the proposal for nationalisation 
of banking as “an ideological proposition" which was 
“nothing short of Communism" and was “a trespass on 
personal liberty and freedom." Fulminations apart, we 
are unable to agree with any of the points enumerated 
in the body of the resolution as arguments against the 
scheme for the nationalisation of Reserve Bank. We 
li>elieve that if there ever was any case for national¬ 
isation of any institution in India at the present 
moment, it is the Reserve Bank. The import and 
export policy of India need a complete reorientation 
and the policy qf the country should be directed 
towards conserving India's foreign exchange resources. 
The present dissipation of our valuable foreign ex¬ 
change resources should forthwith be stopped but there 
is little sign that it will be done in tlie near future. 
The foreign exchange policy of Reserve Bank con¬ 
trolled by big business in the name of shareholders is 
qpen to strong criticism, as it has not played fair with 
the country. The import policy and foreign.exchange 
policy should both now be fixed and regulated by the 
State and to facilitate that, the Reserve Bank must be 
nationaliied. Big busineas must understand that playi^^g 
King Canute is an extremely dngerous occupation 
todSjr. It has jd)(}:!«boi«e today of gracefully surrender¬ 
ing to tbs Jl# the people. Tomonow tkere may 

Jmt to bo Ptmodw on hurii terms. 


Employees Insurantet> in India 

The Indian Parliament has passed the EmplnyOet' 
State Insurance Bill which provides lor pertain benefitt 
to employees in cases of sickness, maternity and 
employment injury. This Bill is a long step, forwwrd 
on the way of ensuring social security to the working 
class. Mr. Jagjivan Ram, Labour Minister of India, 
told the Parliament that the Government "were now 
engaged in working out the details of a programme to 
provide a million workers' houses ol approved design. 
The Bill is only a beginning of social security measures- 
Its scope, as now formulated, is limited but the benefits 
might be expanded and extended to any degree in 
order to cover the various categories of the working 
classes in this country. „ 

Replying to the debate, Mr. Jagjivan Ram said 
that the constitutiona] position was such that they had 
mostly to depend upon the Provincial Governments for 
the implementations of the measures passed by the 
House. He assured that the Central Government did 
take utmost care to see tliat there was uniformity m 
the provinces and that the provincial governments 
made honest efforts to give effect to the various 
measures adopted by the House. Uniformity in the 
security measures and also in wages, allowances a^d 
concessions in all the provinces is absolutely essential 
for maintaiiung the stability of the industrial structure. 
It is good that the Labour Department of the Central 
Govemiment have kept this vital point in view. It 
would have been belter if, instead of depending on the 
“honest efforts" of the provincial governments, an 
element of compulsion had been introduced in order 
to maintain a uniformity of policy and practice 
throughout the eountiy in such an important matter. 

The provisions of the Bill applies to the organized 
workers in industries and plantations who will be its 
benefioiaries. It is high time that the case of un¬ 
organised agriculluial labour had been taken up. Their 
conditions of work and the way in which they are 
widely scattered all over the country do not permit 
them to come under organised and closely kbit asso¬ 
ciations and for want of such organisations they have 
so long suffered. Mr. Jagjivan Ram has assured tbe 
Indian Parliaiment tliat the needs of the agricultural 
population were constantly before the Government. 

The pressing needs of our industrial, plantation 
and mining labour in the matters of wages, allowance) 
and extra benefits have during the past few montbs 
been largely a^red and necessary legislations have 
been made to secure them ample social justice. ^ 
now time that they had been encouraged to ifay^their 
part in right spirit and help in increasing production 
for the benefit of the society. We believe that spread, 
of education among tbe working class should be the 
fioremoBt programme now in tbe Jhands cd our Lsdibur 
I>epartRneni. Education alone can infuse a scale of 
FeQ)onBibility in tiieir minds and make tiieat. 
Qooaciota of their duty to tiie moiety .that bl% at lha' 
ffnt of^entunity .iwboved «tt their le|iik»ate 
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And I 1 EV 16 cbeetfttlly jiyorsi ^ the extra expeiUM for 
doing 80 . We have an app^nei^oa about the fixation 
of ndaitnum ireges for certain induBtriea. This has been 
dn&e at a time of inflated prices and high cost of living. 
The present prices are bound to come down in a 
couple of years, if there is no war. Foreign competition 
will have to be faced in every epbere of our industrial 
activity. The agricultural prices have already revered 
an indication towards fall. With the purchasing power 
of our masses reduced due to a fall in agricultural 
prices together with a continuous import of cheaper 
foreign industrial goods may create an unenviable 
condition for our industries. The goose that lays tbe 
golden egg ought to be kept alive. Fixation of a 
minimum wan at a high level may prove greatly 
embarrassing for the Government ittelf in foreseeable 
future and it may prove injurious in the long run to 
the interest of the workers themselves. It is,much 
better that they begin to think in temm of the whole 
society instead of considering themselves as a block 
completely separate and isolated from the other occu¬ 
pation groups as they have so long been taught to do 
by the misleaders of labour. 

The Delhi Secretariat 

We have heard how after a short spell of 
funk, Indian officialdom has got over its fear of the 
unknown, represented by the Congress and its declared 
objectives of equity and equality in all relations of 
life. They have reverted to their habitual life of files, 
of confusin^i their superiors—at present Ministers—with 
the multitude of counsels that these files abound io, 
of continoioully ad£^ to their own on the pretext ot 
faking up some newly advertised campaign for public 
weal. What they were during the British regime we 
do not propose to recall today ; for, we want to 
forget that as a bad dream. But, by and large they 
have bemi proving to be an ''unfortunate legacy" 
(Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru’s words). During the last 
session of the Central Z<egislature, just prorogued, 
there "was criticism of the way in which tlie 
“Imperial” Secretariat have been handling affairs, 
they do not appear to feel that there has been 
really any change on and since August 16, 1947. One 
of &e miticB, Shri Mohan Lai Saksena, member of 
the Constituent Assembly from the United Provinces, 
has returned to the charge in the columns of the 
fnefian Newt Chrotiicte of Delhi. From this article 
9 ur readers can have some idea of the vast re- 
^dii^ve capacity of this organ of Indian Adminls- 
trafaod; We propose to diare with our. readers this 
hformation &om this article: 

■ The IfecreteAat is as over-crowded as before. 
Let m«^ mte number oi Secretaries, Joint 
Sewetan^ Ij^ty Secretaries Ifnder Secretaries 
iad ^Aasisttott Seoretariast , to drive home the 
• vi m m e ^te neoesflity Jbr reorganising the Secretariat 
ton. . In the yeair 1824-35, we bad 
0 ^; ^ vfitottetoi of I)i>|iiitoitoniiii; in UBS-89, 


we bad ten Secretaries; and in 1948-49 we are to 
have twepty-tWo Secretaries. In 1924-26, we had no 
Additional Secretary ; in 1938-39, we had three 
Additional Secretaries and in . 1948-49, we are to 
have five Additional Beoretaries, so that we have 
in all 27 Secretaries and Additional Secretaries, 
working ih the seventeen Ministries. As for Joint 
Secretkries there were («ven in 1924-26 and ten in 
1938-30. In 194S-49 w© are to have thirty-seven. 
Then os regards Deputy Secretaries, in 1924-25 we 
had fifteen. In 1938-39 we had nineteen and now we 
have eighty-eight. Again, in regard to Under¬ 
secretaries in 1924-25, there were four. In 1988-39, 
there were seventeen and now in 1848-49, we have 
seventy-three. Again, as regards Assistant Secretaries 
in 1938-39, there were twenty-one and now we have 
127. 

And this brood costs quite a pretty penny. The 
Secretaries, the highest in the official rung, draw 
Rs. 4,000 a month, although the Pay Commission had 
recommended that none of them should have mori 
than Be. 3,000 a month. The writer contrasts this 
with Secretariat salaries in Burma and Pakistan where 
in response to appeals by Prime Ministers, they have 
agreed to accept “a reduction in salary.” He reports a 
talk with the Deputy Prime Minister which 
revealing. Sardar Patel said that he had been workink. 
with "one-third the number of I.C.S. officers.” When 
be was asked : “Why . . . are they everywhere 7' 
Sardarji is reported to have said : “What can I do ? 
Everybody is demanding I.C.S. officers with ten 
years’ experience, and all that.” This is a defeatist 
attitude that does not sit well on the “Iron Man” of 
the Congress. If August 16 did really make a "new 
departure” in our life, we should be able to train up 
men and women to adequately meet the new occa¬ 
sions and discharge the new duties. Why should we 
be found clinging to the remnants of the old system 
with its inflated price T 

Abuse of Authority 

“I hope to demonstrate that real Swaraj will come 
not by the acquisition of authority by a few but by 
the acquisition of the capacity by all to resist authority 
when abused”—thus wrote the Architect of India’s 
Freedom in 1925. Since then for two and twenty years 
he gave himself no rest so that his people, the arverage 
Indian, can grow this capacity in himself to resist 
authority when abused. Today, the Indian constitu¬ 
tion in action will be tested on the success it attains 
in calling up out of his being this capacity in the 
Indian. 'Hie Ministers of the Indian Union, the higb 
officers of the Government, the Magistracy and the 
police are all required to co-operate in this education 
in (dtisendiiip. Have they been doing it ? Are they 
more circumspect in using their authority ? In railway 
stations, and booking offices, in steamer stations, in 
offices, do we see any sign of improvement, of deter¬ 
mination to restrain authority from abuse? Does 
authority so act that the sveaage Indian can feel that 
be is the master to whose comfort and convenience 
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authority miaktais 7 Utede queitiona have to be ubeO 
to be replied ia toe negative. Caeea atill «ome to light 
where toere does not appear to be any ohuBge from 
tlm Britito regime ; there are oaaes of inault to dignity 
and extortion of money which p.eople euffer in eilenoe 
with a rankling sense of wrong embittering their 
thoughts. The Jugantar, the Calcutta Bengalee' 
langoage daily, drew attention in a recent issue ot 
instances of a long-standing abuse that in the context 
of our lately won freedom look as an outran. The 
stotyi related the e]q)loitation of the people by the 
TSuKidhurieB*’ who hhve established a monop<^ in 
toe removal of goods fromi toe steamer ^tions of 
Calcutta. Outside carters and porters ere not allowed 
to entw the sheds, and the "Chaudhuries" dictate their 
terms at toe point of their insolent combination. 'Ihe 
Pmrt Police wink at this daily abuse of monopoly 
because they have a share of the “loot.” It is curious 
that these "Cbaudhuries” very often demonstrate their 
nationaliam by bringing out their carts and drivers to. 
add to the volume of nationalist processions. But they 
lack the elementary sense that uationslism and ex* 
ploitation are incompatible. And there appears to be 
irone to teach them a better practice. The first Indian 
Chairman of the Port Trust should for once raise his 
eyes from bis files, and take a hand in eduoatirrg on 
the better way his police and these “Chaudbunet." 

lUehad-iU-Muslimeen 

The name of this organisation—Union of Muslims 
—in toe State of Hyderabad haa been dramatised to 
the Press which has a sneaking fondness for Mutiimi 
communalism. Lately the editor of the Calcutta 
Statesman visited the State and related his experiences 
in his own paper. He appeared to have made it a point 
to meet the leader of toe Ittehad, Haji Kaaim Basvi, 
the man who has burst over the life of the State as the 
defender of Islam and its traditions. Mr. Ian Stephens 
appeared to have been impressed by this wild-eyed 
visionary who, if he is allowed to go in the way he has 
b’^n doing all this time, will end in staging a pogrom 
which PakistBois made us familiar with in Calcutta, in 
Koakhali, in West Punjab, and in Sind. The Calcutta 
editor was concerned with the present, and did not 
care to trace the motion of Stoji Kasim Basvi from 
Lucknow to Hydraabad, representing a historic conti¬ 
nuity of the "Mulk” (.Hyderabad) being influenced by 
penooB from outside. The present head of the Iltehod 
carries the tradition that is associated with the Bil- 
gramis, the Moshin-iw-Muiks and the Chattaria. He 
was a jawyer who left the profession and has (pund to 
communal polities a better soil for exploitation. And 
what he has been up to was described by toe Prime 
hdfltoster of India in a i^ieech ddivered at VisagapatWft 
OdL March 14, last: 

' The Mod of speech and action that has been 
|oing on in ^derabad—it represads, I tab it, the 
spirit of Ittehad.«Theh all I can say is toat the 
etato .to J%wabad is pretty pprlous indeed I It 
that be ^'ideology of the qte^ and action lying 


beMnd the things tiMre«. 1 un afi^ Itydertoad ^ 
going to suffer greats. Because out suto evil 
speedi and evil aotidn, only evil can result. . 

' As we write toe news of the volunteen of toe 
Ittehad over-flowing into Madras, fiotnbay and Central 
Provinces have appeared in the Press, canying death, 
destruction and kot in their wake. Nothhag better 
could be mq>ected of this organisation wMoh today is 
tha diotatw of the policy in the State, the Nisam 
being more or less the custodian of the seal We tooidd 
remember that toe Ittehad, starting as an to 

1927 under the leadenhip of the late Nawab Sardar 
Yar Jung, Director of toe Eoclesiastioal Department, 
haa developed into a political toslnment of terrortom. 
A meeting was held %nder the presidentship of MoUlvi 
Abdul Qsdir Sddiqui, Professor of lalsimie Theology 
and BeUgion to the Osmania University, and the 
objects of the organimtion were thus stated : 

- The Ruler and the throne are the symbols of 
the political and cultural rights of the Muslim 
community in the State. This status of toe Muslims 
must continue for ever. It is therefore for this that 
the maintenance of the prestige and the divine 
rights of the Euler must attain first impcrtailce 
whenever a change to the Constitution has to be 
effected. 

All laws, privileges and rights derived by the 
Muslim community traditionally shall remaiu as 
such as they are meant for safeguarding the political 
rights of the Muslims and also for maintaining their 
economic and cultural status. 

The support of the ruling house to this organiza- 
•tion enhsted the co-operation of officialdom to it, and 
we find on the occasion of the death of Nawab Sardar 
Yar Jung in 1943, the Nisam issuing “firman" after 
“firman" calling upon his Muslim subjects to maintain 
the traditions of the late leader who had a new theory 
of “’Anal Malik"—I aim the Owner; the Muslims were 
made to believe that they were the Ruling Race and 
the Nizam was but a symbol of their sovereignty. The 
Ittehad was their instrument of rule over-ridtog the 
authority of the Nisam. The latest demonatration of, 
this daim was on the occasion of toe agreement signed 
by the Nizam at the instance of the Nawab of 
Chhatari advised by Sir Walter Monckton. The Ittehad 
demmided its rejection, and the Nawab of Chhatari 
had to quit. The Nizam panders tio the pretensions of 
this organization because it upholds his dynastic ambi¬ 
tions and his irresponrible authority. Aid the policy 
of toe Ittehad, deducible from its original objects 
referred to above, has been stabilized in a poUtical 
testament breathing the narrowest of ambitimis. 

1. Monar^ must rule over Hyderabad and 
be sovereign, 'ne Ruler must be a dosoendant tif 
the Asa! Jabl Dynasty oidy. 

2. If any change in the oonstitutional govem- 
of Hydmbad becomes toevRaMe nothing 

^ which will prejudice the tradition^ poUtiod sttpe* 
rioriiy of toe MudiiBs should bs done. 

MusItotB must be to a majority, both to to« 
ixical ^^tovtonment bodies uid toe tisffitotowe. 

4 Initte toawM 1 m aepatode dectototo toe 
'Ifusltoie. •'' . 
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& tMu most be the t^ffieial Utagoege of the 
0tate. 

6. The problem of State aervices being inter- 
mUced both with the political and cultural superior¬ 
ly of the Muslims and their economic interest, 
division of the same in proportion to the population 
Is out of question. 

7. The EcclesiasUcal Department should func- 
.tiOtt as before. An organisation of Muslima for the 
protection of their religion must be reeogniaed. 

8. There is a small ritare for Muslims in Trade, 
Agriculture and Industries. All facilities must be 
given to them to increase their shares in these 
fields. 

The narrative given above shows that the last twenty 
years have brought no change in the spirit of the 
ruling jwUa of the State of Hyderabad, that in the 
heart of the Deccan has been planted a social polity 
that repudiates every principle of modem life. The 
State has a population of over a crore and sixty lakhs 
of people of which the /ttehad's clientele are hardly 
more than twenty-five lakhs if we accept the claim 
that it represents all the Muslims of the State. This 
element has refused to align itself with the progressive 
forces in the country. It has become a foreign element 
that must be ejected. The States Ministry of the 
Indian Union has been trying to bring it to reason. 
But during the negotiations in this behalf, the people, 
the majority, are being subjected to unspeakable 
terrorism. And the Niaamn has become a prisoner of his 
own policy of dynastic ambitions and communal 
aggrandisemant. The gods appear to have made him» 
and his supporters mad—a prelude to their destruction. 

Pakistani Officials Returning 

On the 18th of February last a news from Dacca 
appeared in the Preas saying that ISO senior officers 
opting for service in Pakistan have finally decided to 
return to their services in the Indian Union on which 
they had a lien under an agreement anived at in July 
last. These senior offioers elected for service in the 
Central Government of Fakisban. The option clause 
enables them to revert to their old posts if they 
informed authorities by February 18, 19®, that they 
desired to exercise their option of service in this 
behalf. This they must have done, and the Govern¬ 
ment of the Indian Union are in honour bound to 
mate provMion for thdr service. On the 7th of 
March last a Delhi news informed the world that 

12,(100 men, mosty of the Post, Telegraph and 
Railway Departments, have aercised their option to 
serve under tireir old departments In the Inffian 
Udon. These two ttems of neFs raise a problem that 
toudied on the loyaiy and integrity of eitisenship. 
The impube that had led these men to eject fpr 
service in the new State of Ihikistan Would have bean 
•wppdted fey us i( they fead feeeh id>le to stick it out 
and seiwe tihefe! Feltistan, ‘‘the land of the Pure’* even 
> at a ikrt fW ir* ffeind to be bredeen reads, 

and ^ I^Dioa ifeW fee a ^ 

^a«iul' J»o’ 


deelaratien of tiidrs ean persuade the niters of tita 
Indian Union to relax their watch on their conduet. 
We do not know why th^ have revised thdr choice. 
So far as we know there is not a siQierfluity of expe¬ 
rienced officials a^the disposal of the Pakistan Goveiti- 
ment, and it is a wonder that they should have allowed 
these men >10 leave when thdr service could hardly 
be spared. We have heard that Hindu officials to 
Sind are not allowed to leave the Province. But iu 
the ease of Muslim officials, there is exemption from 
this rigid practice. Why 7 The Central Government 
of Pakistan appeu: to value more the services of 
potentid enemies amongst Hindu officials than that 
of their own co-religdonists. This strange conduet 
requires a satiafaotoiry explanation. Till then, we 
should be watchful of “fifth columnists” amongst the 
Muslim officials who have been returning. The build¬ 
ing up Of Pakistan require life-long devotion. Why 
should Muslim officials be lacking in It? 'Iheir 
betrayal puts them out of 6ourt in Pakutan and in 
the Indian Union also. They are not a breed of 
humanity of which we can be proud. 

I-- 1 

Muslim Polity in Indian Union 

The Jamiat-uI-Uioma-i-Hind, the great organisation 
of Muriim divines, being opposed to tte politics of the 
Muslim League, has suffered for it at the hands of 
Muslim League gangsters. Its venerable prerident, Mou- 
lana Hussain Ahmed Madani of Deobund, has been the 
butt of special persecution. With traditions such as 
these, the Jamiat has not found it difficult to re¬ 
orientate its activities after August 15, 1947, when the 
partition of India has left over four crores of Muslims 
in the Indian Union, millions of whom had flirted with 
the “two-nations" theory and brought strength to 
Muslim League's elbow. Now, these millions are in a 
fix ; they see now that Pakistan has not solved their 
problem; rath», from certain points of view, it has 
made it almost huoluable. At this crisiB in th^r lifs, 
the Jamiat has given them a lead which may offer a 
way out of their difficult^. At a meeting of the Council 
of the Jamiat held at Delhi on the 20th of March last, 
resolutions were passed putting a stop to its politieai 
activities and laying a new platforffi for it. The reso¬ 
lution on the secofid point ran as follows : 

This meeting of the Council is of the opinion 
that the future sphere of the Jamiat should be 
confined only to the reliipous, cultural, economic 
and educational interests of Muslims of the Indian 
Union and in order to voice their political rights 
and interests they should be invited to join tkon- 
communal organisations. 

The soecSss of (be resolution depends on the way 
in which the leUgious, cultural and educational ideals 
are interpreted to Muslims. The Muslim l^gue also 
bad sptficen cl reliidoh and culture freating special 
needs for the Muslims of India, Ffeioh required 
*bkpatate“^ eontideration apart* froim. those of their 
B^l^feoutt of other hdflmtmitias. It is up to the 
Jkttiat, tq^cae&ting thO tbsogfet^leaden among Indian 
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MuaHns, to tterilice tMi spirit of separation. How they 
will do this, it is for them to iin/1 out in response to 
'conditions in India where many races and cultures have 
sought and found asylum. It was this mingling of races 
and cultures that enabled Rabihdranath Tagore to hail 
India as "the shore of humanity.” 

Congress-Akali Dal Merger 

There appears to be general satisfaction that in 
the Legislative Assemblies, Central and East Punjab, 
the Akali Dal Sikh representatives have agreed to 
abide by the principles and policies, advocated and 
followed by the Indian National Congress. But this 
satisfaction will be diluted when we come to know 
that the leadership of the Akali Dal, Master Tara 
Singh, for instance,, is sceptical of any good coming out 
of the present arrangement. He and his group have 
agreed to it as a trial of what, we do not know 1 Is it of 
Congress competence to implement all the terras and 
conditions of this pact, the details of which we tlo not 
know ? From the trend of discussion we are led to 
form the opinion that it will be as successful or un¬ 
successful as the Lucknow Pact of 1916 which was 
hailed as the charter of Hindu-Muslim unity. We have 
sirce then been witnesses of bitter disappointment with 
Pacts and such other opportunist patch-works. 8ikh 
feeling, Ihe feeling of a section of it at lea.st, does not 
appear to be enthusiastic. Perhaps, it expects too much 
from the Congress, the Sikhs to be always sitting on 
Ihc fence. This feeling found expre.ssion through the 
Delhi L^erator, dated March 31 last.. Our readers will 
easily realise that there is hardly any occasion for the 
ringing joy-bells: 

Thioiigh the Akali legislators have joined the 
Congress uneonditionallv. the Sikh problem has not 
vet been resolved. Rather its .magnitude has 
increased many times. Those who are opposed to 
thi,s merger will create—and they are many men of 
great integrity and influence —very difficult, rituation 
• for us if we fail to satisfy them through the Con¬ 
gress. And the prestige of the Congress will receive 
a set-back thereby ns it has never done before. 

Militarization of West Bengal 

During the British regime, military spirit had been 
all but killed amongst the Bengalee people. If the 
encouragement and sui>port of the State be denied to 
tiie people in this respect, frustration and demoraliaa- 
ion would ensue .a.s is illustrated in the recent hi8t,ory 
’f India. This total denial has been a sore point with 
's, thus to be transformed into a "non-mai^ijirf’ race. 
Today we desire to retrieve this position. And since 
■August 15, 1047, we have been strongly pressing for the 
imperative need of making a new departure in the 
thoughts and activities of the Bengalee people. It is, 
Sherefore, that we welcome the recent plan of the West' 
Bengal Government intended to train up every year 
i^illagere from each of‘the 830 villages lying on the 
>qrdi^:(tf ''this province and East Bengal. Dr. Bidhan 
3htttote;Rcsr, elaborated this idwme iu ooune of hii 


weekly Press Conference on March 6 last. He also 
announced on the oceation their proposal for raitiog a 
National Volunteer Corps recruit^ fromi schools and 
colleges; at present 600 boys and young men triH be 
put under training. This corps will be fottned on tiie 
lines of the National Cadet Corps sponsored by the 
Central Government. 

Since then we have seen an announcement in the 
Press that the West Bengal Government proposed to 
start three Naval Schools in the Province, In this 
regard the authorities will have to start right from 
scratch. The West Bengal Government is, thus, 
called upon to revive the traditions of naval life 
associated with the names “Srimanta Sadagar" and 
“Chand Sadagar.” 

The We.st Bengal Government may find It earner 
bo start naval schools, not three but any numbar of 
them. But thpir real difficulty will come when they 
will have to hunt for ratings. They must recruit 
from schools and colleges young men who aspired 
for officers’ grades in the navy. But from where will 
come the Lascan ? Bengalee boat-men have almost 
vaiushed from the burfacc of West Bengal rivers, 
such of them as have not silted up. Only in the 
Simderbun area in the metropolitan district of 514 
Parganas are to be found men who take to the salt 
waters as ducks. But, will they be tempted out of 
their habitual life, to submit themselves to the 
discipline of naval life ? Another likely field of 
T'eoruitment is to be found in the fishermen class, men 
who defy storm and rain to eke out a miserable 
pittance. We do not know whose has been the brain 
wave about these naval schools. Did the Secretariat, 
the ears and eyes of the Ministers, go into these 
difficulties before they put into Ministerial mouth the 
news about this particular scheme? 

The last but not the least in modern warfare is 
the air force. Have the Brain Trust of the Bengal 
Government any scheme that will make the people 
“air-uninded”? It may be that at moments of critis 
the Indian Air Force will be there to fall back upon> 
But has West Bengal no contribution to mske to 
create the requisite atmosphere where youth can be 
inspired to accept the challenge of the air? We have 
known that during World War II of the 20th Century 
Bengalee yquth made good in the Air Force end 
established a record in India. Their example tiroulde 
be an inspiration to the rising generation in Bengal. 
The Government of West Bengal should initiite 
measures that will enable the Bengalee youth to get 
the requisite knowledge^ and training in body and 
mind iw the use of the new weapon that seieuce has 
placed in their hands to defend tiie integrity of their 
country and attack its enemies, A special respon¬ 
sibility devolves on them,; they have to revive the 
Kshatriya spirit that the British killed iir tbtdr 
people ; they have to tiansform qujU-driVfini ihto 
military men, into commanders of tatag, of luny 
air force. There » nothing eeotiDrio in the in > WW » 
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hw enploded all haUudnation created by 
pneiakif of India’s freedom about certdn characteris¬ 
tics that mUitaiy life requires, and which Bengalees 
lacked. The Rani of Jhanai Regiment have demons¬ 
trated that even women, daui^ters of Bengal, can 
play a significant part in the setting up of a State, in 
organising fighting forces under modem conditions ot 
scientific warfare. One of the tests by which we will 
judge Ministries in West Bengal is the way they go 
abaut militarising the people, in. preparing them for 
the hazards of war, in confirming in their people’s 
character the virtues of do, dare and die,' of creating 
the spirit that would be prepared to sacrifice life and 
limb for the defence of the temples of their gods, for 
their honour and dignity. 

Since writing the above, wc have had a very im¬ 
portant announcement made by the Defence Minister 
on the 8th instant in the Central Legislature intimating 
the decision of the Ministry to immediately take in 
hand the formation of Territorial forces, the first con¬ 
tingent to be of the strength of one lakh thirt.v 
thousand. These forces will constitute what has come 
to be known as the “second line of defence” of a 
country, and in an emergency these will take the place 
of the regular defence forces. We de.sire heartily to 
congratulate the Ministry on this measure. These 
Territorial Units is to be organized on a regional basis; 
for the purpose in view the country is proposed to 
he divided into 8 Regtons ; 

(1) East Punjab, the East Punjab States, Raj- 
putana with Delhi; 

(2) The United Provinces ; 

(3) Central Provinces and East India States ; 

(4) Bombay Presidency and Kathiawar ; 

f61 Madras Presidency, Mysore and Travancore ; 

(6) Bihar and Orissa ; 

(7) West Bengal end Cooch Bihar ; 

(8) Assam, and the States of Tripura and Mani¬ 
pur. 

In this new set-up, areas whose people had by 
British dispensation been reduced to the indignity ot 
“non-martial' classes, will have an opportunity to 
retrieve their position and prove their mettle. It is a 
strange commentary on the situation that in the 
Kashmir campaign, Bengal is found represented by 
“offioem" only, other ranks being conspicuous by their 
absence. Members of the Central Legirtature visiting 
Ifisshmir have marked this incongraity, and urged the 
immediate formation of a “Bengalee Regiment.” Sardar 
"^Idev Singh's announcement should enable the West 
ngal Ministry to go tihead with it. 

^andk :Nehra*s Dictum 

We revert to this subject of linguistic provinces 
nd propose dKsng so month after month till the Ckj- 
*al government of India in. its collective wisdom 
deddes..to honmir pledge that the Indian National 
o^psM i^ye to tt^ PMg;>li6 w the necessity and 

^eoqos^foting the adminte- 
Ktivs svovIflOH of on tlug princ ip l e of 


linguistic affinity, the Congress ootdd have put its seal 
of sanction on the solution of a problem that the British 
Administration had lacked the urge to settle, for 
as long a time as it is piosaible for human wisdom to 
see, It tinkered with the subject. In deciding to take 
out Oriya-«peaking~ areas from Bihar and Sindhi- 
speaking areas from the Bombay Preffldenoy, the State 
responded to popular feeling ; and Orissa and Sind we 
hotter places today for the indigenous people, though 
we do not forget that Muslim League frenzy^ lykc 
created conditions of hell for the autochthonous 
iroinority community in Sind. Why it did not do the 
.same thing in the case of the Telugu-speaking areas 
in the Presidency of Madras, we have not been told. 
We believe that concern for the susceptibilities and the 
interests of His Exalted Highness, the Nizam ot 
Hyderabad, had something to do in the matter. 
Almost half the people of this State are Telugu- 
speaking, and it was a natural surmise that if an 
Andhra State be formed inside the Union of India, it 
will be difficult for these people to resist its full from 
across the border. But this is a special case, and we do 
not think that the Nehru Government has any such 
softness or weakness in deciding its- course of duty in 
this matter. The case for a Karnataka Province, for 
the greater Maharashtra, for extending the boundaries 
of Bengal in the West is irrefutable, and the decition 
of the Nehru Government to recomimend the constitu¬ 
tion of the Andhra Province has made it inresiatible. 

■ We are, therefore, not satisfied with the reply 
which Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru has sent to the 
Memorandum of the New Bengal Association pressing 
for the amalgamation of the Bengali-speaking area® of 
Bihar and Orissa into the new Province of West 
Bengal forming a unit of the Indian Union. He is 
reported to have said that “the present time is quite 
inopportune for considering the redistribution of 
boundaries between Bengal, Bihar and Orissa.” TTie 
reason behind this dictum is unexplained ; we are Dot 
told when the time will become opportune. Evidently, 
the Prime Minister of the Indian Union is not con¬ 
versant with the history of this claim ; and he appears 
to have been unable to apply his mind to its impli¬ 
cations brought out in the memorandum prepared by 
the New Bengal Asipciation and submitted to him on 
its behalf. We do refer to what the Hardini^ 
Government said in its Despatch of August 15, 1M5, 
about “a settlement that shall be final and satisfactory 
to all concerned.” We will call Panditjee’s attention 
to the resolution passed by the Ridian National Con¬ 
gress at its session of 1911 ; it was moved by Dr. Tej 
Bahadur Sapni and seconded by Mr. Parameswarlal, a 
Bihar leader. It pressed that “in readjusting the 
provincial boundaries (consequent on tiie modification 
of the Partition of Bengal) the 0>veniment -^U be 
pleased to place all the Bengalee-qpealdag Atricts 
xmder one and the same administntion.” What was of 
more signifioanoe was the .statement Issued in the name 
of leadsw of pubUs of^oioii in India in th« nevly- 
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fonaed provioee of Bihar ia Januaiy, 1912, laving dom 
with » oQrtaiii amount of proeiiioa the bouadariea *<)( 
die sieaa that ahould go to Bengal. If we miiitahe not, 
Br. Saehbidananda Sinha waa one of the algnatoriea 
to the statement, he is still happily with ua, and he 
dionld be able to explain to the world many 
factors that influenced him and his co-signatoriea to 
make the statement. If Pandit Nehru had b^ore him 
this statement he could not have made referenee by 
implication that Bengalees had overflowed into these 
areas in'‘Bihar. They are autochthonous to the areas 
concerned, racy of the soil. 

There may be various reasons for cultivating a 
procastinating attitude towards the re-distribution of 
provincial boundaries, and the re-oonstitution of new 
provinces in India. But this policy will heap up more 
diflScnlties when Panditjee or any of his successors 'will 
wake up to the necessity of responding to feelings 
intensely felt and long kept unsatisfied by lack of 
imaginative statesmanship with which the presait 
Prime Minister of India is richly endowed. "We know 
that provincial bickerings are in the ascendant today. 
But it is not wisdom to bow to these, to accept defeat 
at their hands. If is the path of wisdom to anticipate 
such an unhappy state of thinp, to do the right thing 
when you realize that it is right. Panditjee has re¬ 
discovered (he grandeur and glory that was India. He 
will have found wisdom in the Bamayana episode 
wherein Shri Ram Chandra approached the wounded 
Havana on his death-bed to learn something of state-* 
craft from the Rakshasha Chief. The one lesson that 
the latter stressed over and over again was that one, 
a king also, should not delay doing the right thing u 
soon as he realized- that this was the right thing to do. 
He narrated to Shri Ram Chandra his disappointment 
within himself. He had decided to build a golden bridge 
from earth to heaven, but sat upon it and postponed 
it from day to day ; on his death-bed he realized this 
folly. On toe other hand, toe capture of Beeta De'ri, 
an act evil in itsdf, so blinded his intelligence that he 
forgot evervthing else. The result was the destruction 
of Golden Lanka, toe destruction of his one lakh eons 
and one lakh and twenty-five thousand grandsons. The 
story of this wisdom from India’s historic past has lost 
none of its value today. If the Government in 1912 had 
acted upon the lines indicated in the Bihar leaden^ 
statement of January, 1912, Babu Rajendra Prasad 
would not have driven to ipve the evil advice to toe 
enthusiasts of the Bihar Provincial Hniti Bahifya 
Sarntnelan, and Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru ^as Prime 
Minister of the Indian Union would have been qmred 
toe unpleasant duty of putting off a rigltt thing 
because it might ^r up discontent in the higher 
ranks of the Congress. We, therefore, repeat that we 
cannot accept toe validity of Pabditjee’s dictum that 
Ihlguistie provinces are an untimely probl^ raised by 
dBgruntled people. The Andhra, the Karnataka, the 
MihatasAtra and Bengalee people Imve been watting 
tat peaM. AM they ai« in no mood to 


postpone the fulfilment their hopes and pass daya 
in action that are more than ever neoeasary ^ 
re-constructing the life of Indht on toe pattern of 
Gandhiji’s hopes. Panditjee would be wise to read toe 
signs of the time. 

Deadlock in Indonesia 

Indonesia is not in the news. But rince the 
signature in January last of the “Cease Fire” agree¬ 
ment between the Indonesian Republican army a|td 
the Dutch invading forces, things have been happen¬ 
ing that may flare up into a conflagration in the not 
distant future. It is well-known that the capitalist 
interests of Holland, Britain and the United States are 
linked up, and their investments in the 2,000 islands 
that make up Indonesia reach gigantic amounts. The 
Dutch had invested about 325 crores of rupees ; the 
British had about IK) crores; and the U.S.A. capitalists 
a little less' than this amount. Rubber, sugar and oil 
make up the wealth of the islands, and there has been 
a stampede of world capitalism, French, German, 
Belgian, Japanese and Chinese also, to make profit 
out of the cheap labour of the Indonesian people. 
But the dictators of policy appear to be the United 
States and Britain. Owen Lattimoro in his book, 
Solvlion in Asia, published in 1945, thus indicated the 
lie of the land : 

The Dutch Empire need not be treated 
separately, because it is essentially a satellite 
empire. It could not exist without the British 
Empire, and developments within it after the war 
will move parallel to the movements within the 
British Empire whether the movement be toward 
emancipation or toward an attempted stabilization 
of the institution of empire. 

The British imperialism that we have known has 
retired from Burma and India. Not so the Dutch ; it 
has been attempting a come-back by helping to set 
up innumerable puppet republics in the various 
islands in order to break up toe united front of the 
IndonMan Republic. In Owen Lattimore’s book a key 
to this situation can be found. He suggested that “the 
Dutch had been allowed to make a rather clever job 
of this affair. They have had not only Bptieh capital 
to support their regime, but powerful financial and 
industrial groups in the United States have been 
tempted to invest in the islands’ natural resources, 
and these working through the Dutch have been 
maintaining a nominal Dutch coloniBl policy which 
is actually in large part the foreign policy of ex¬ 
ported American and British capital,” The Ftovinonal 
Federal Government formed by Dr. Van Meok, tt.- 
Govcmoj^General of the Dutch East Indies, on 
March 9 last, without the co-operation of the Mme 
Minister of the Indonesian Republic, Dr. Xbttfi. eot- 
poees the Dutch game. The United Nations 
uistion does not appear to be interested in thtt aiea. 
And toe Dutch have been taking advantage of tots 
indifference. Some rotaeated poster, , 

tmay bring up the mattmr before tois asteniatiaEttl 
fonm. / • . ■■■ 
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, dMMHiebibirau ol ^ tiiird VfoAd War of 
the IMeatieyi osaiury la being held at Berlia. Bua^*. 
tanks have appeared in the city’s streets and avoruea; 
United States troops have beseiged the Russiaa- 
DontroUed ndlvay headquarters; and British and 
U. S. airplanes have been oanying food to their 
portions of the beleaguered city. The Press of the 
Westem rrothi have begun to feature this develop* 
meat with eaplioas such as “The Battie for Berlin." 


The last two wedcs of Mamh were disturbed by tlM 
news, and though we are bemg told that t hin g s have 
eased a little in Berlin, the tendon between the two 
geoi^w of powers represented on the one nde by the 
Soviet Union end on tiie other by the United States 
persists. An uneasy peace is the most to whioh the 
world can look forward to. And leaders of thought, 
rulers of States, organisers of aitmiM and moulders of 
opinion have been giving expression to opinions that 
are more than academic. From a New York despatch, 
dated March IS, we sample a few of these, giving our 
readers an idea of the tension to which “increasing 
numbers of shuddering Americans’’ are being sub¬ 
jected. F. S. C. Northrop, Law Professor of Yale 
Univeraty and a “prominent philosopher’’ opined: 
“There is danger of war within the next few days 
since Russia hopes to grab the world before Novem¬ 
ber 1.’’ The former Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs of the U. S. A. Mr. Marshall’s predecessor, 
James Brynes, declared : “The U. S. A. may have to 
meet an international crisis four or five weeks from 
now.” The Defence Secretary of the United States, 
James Forrestal, cried ; “1 am wonried and sick at 
the imminent threat of war.” The New York World 
Telegram set date-line for the outburst; “Since IMfi, 
all planning has been on a long-range basis, assuming 
that war was ten or fifteen years off. Now, the 
military is thinking in terms of immediate mobilisa¬ 
tion. April 18, tne date of the Italian elections, 
presents a possible ’D-Day’ to them..’’ General Claire 
Cbennault, former Commander nf the small air-force, 
organised under non-ofiioial auspices to help China 
fight Japan, known as the "Tiger” Force, and now 
head of thp Chinese Government’s Freight Air lane. 


drew attention to the Asian front in his testinoony 
before the Senate Foreign Affair Committee ; “Siberia, 
east of Btukal, could be iaolated from the 

i^aindn dl Russia by air attaeks launched from 
Chinese air fields. . . . Bombers operating from . . • 
West Ofainii are within a much closer range of Russia’s 
industtial areas '*thto bombers based in tiie United 
States.* Walter Lippman, the famous formgn policy 
JeapB^-srid: “Cold wte has ended. The miHtaty phase 
begtm“ A Waehingtoa radio oommen- 

itor, Rt^iert ABen,. i^p^i to be mim pbsitlvoiy 
'Oda^d biel uto In a stntter bf weeb, or 
^ peaOeV ft 

^t 'it iriU 


matter whether witii military or political meantt 
whether in Italy, Austria or Inn.*' It is well-known, 
however, that there are elements in the U. S. A., wMeh 
refuse to succumb to this war eaEoitenaent. Henry 
Wallace, Vice-President, under President Roosevelt lO 
1942, heads th^ gfbup. Mr. Marshall, at present Secre¬ 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, is regarded as a 
“fflioderate” in the Truman Administration, but he io 
being ‘Waaihadowed by the Defence Ooundh"" 
The Republic Party, true to its traditions of “isola¬ 
tionism”, appears to be wobbling at presifet, Mr. 
Robert Taft, “Rightist Republican candidate,” appeara 
to be sceptical of Rumia’a war-like intentirms. He did 
not believe that “Ruttda is planning any military 
moves. Russia is only etmaolidating the poritiona we 
gave her at Yalta Conference. If Communists win in 
the Italian elections, what can we do ft It would sot 
be a Russian military move.” From this multitude ot 
interpretations, the man and woman of America do 
not appear to have had a clear lead. He or she is 
represented as feeling—^War I “probably no, possibly 
yes 1 and real peace is remoter than ever ; riiould oot 
be surprised at ansrthing specially during the President- 
election year when competition for votes replaces real 
statesmanship.” From this sampling of opinions, feel¬ 
ings, prejudices and ambitions, we can orily deduce 
that “shooting' may start not from any deliberate 
choice, but almost by accident, by the momentary 
failure of reason on the part of any ruler or rulers of 
States. 

“Harijan** Re-appears 

This English-language weekly and • its Indian- 
language editions, re-appeared on the 4th April, 1948, 
after a closure of about seven weebi. Shri E. G. 
Masbruwala has accepted the responsihility of editing 
the paper. The new editor in his first article entitled 
“With Trust in God” took occasion almost in the 
opening lines to say that if the Eirglish edition was 
at all to be re-started, “Pyareblji (whose nafloe had 
been appearing as editor of this weekly even when 
Oandhiji was filling the major port of the paper) 
should have continued to edit it.” But, as Pyarelalji 
is at his post of duty in Noakhali since November, 
1946, as the centre of activity symbolising Hinda- 
Muslim unity, he Annot leave it but must continue 
the unfinished work of Gabdhiji. So, Musbruwalaji 
with many doubts takes up the burden of the semg 
of Gandhiji’s "unique message of truth, love and non¬ 
violence,” to quote Sardw Vaiiabhbhai Patel’s words 
in the £nont-page article in this issue. A specisi 
responsibility devolves on the Indian public to enable 
this “message” to go round the world, tossed on wat^ 
irensy. The new editor indicates this rMponsfiiility 
an4 duty' when he says: “It <wBl go on oaty if the 
subscribers huuntain it; for, it esnndt be ctoried on if H 
is not 'Bsll-sof^orting. AdvertiseoMsaits ore out of 
qiitestibni"^ 

.''-''’The jneMnt' imw % smrilMg ,dfi|int, 14 
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the ntfMirt of the deeHioiie til the Chmebtiib' 
tfre ConfereBoe held «t WenUia oa the 

^l|ih40lli Maioh leet. Xt appeeie ovw the eiga*tute 
ol SUbtt Saj«n(ka Prasad. The report disoiuead the 
maiOae that influenced the leading nembets of the 
Oeadhi fraternity present on the ocoaaiion to take 
infinite paina so that they may “not degenerate into 
a tampmdava or a 8»3t.'* The ch^ of the name— 
pihfvo^avtt fioeifli^—indicated tiiia determinabon ot 
tluiiei'the void Bengha was avoided beoause it 
iaplied. “mma mxct of organintional oompuimcm,'' 
vhile the vord Samof oonespond to the id^ of a 
brotherhood'which is the ideal set before the world 
4iy Oaodhiji. Sarvodoi/a wee tiie name ohoeen by him 
to faanelate the idea preached by Buakin in his book 
Vnto the Lost, "A society based on Truth and Non- 
Violence in ^kb thwe will be no distinotion of caste 
or creed, no^pportuxuty for exploitation, and full 
scope for development both for individuals as well 
for groups.” Rus^ hving in the hey-day of British 
dominance over world aSaire had faint intimations of 
this ideal. It was referved lor Gandhiji to borrow and 
better in the borrowing these incipient ideas in the 
li(^t of India’s history and in the crucible of his own 
Struggles for individual self-fulfilment which cannot 
be reached without justice in human relations I'bus 
was Gandhiji’s tadhma, consecrated work, affiliated 
to the service of the poor and the lowly, and his 
birth in India drew him into the fight for the self- 
respect of b)S people. The Young Indxa and Harija^ 
were insbruments of his campaigns in ths behalf. 


or botrstwa i9«Vt(m« of pstrleti^ 
halted abythhtg te nuJlte tmpMOeittbaits fa of 

pnrrebtion and deteotua of criihea finest wUnli dk eiwfal 
drgsniim suflEered Snd stifl aoMen to 

Hie formstioa of pnoinaisl lahaisirM os a com¬ 
munal basis rinee the Mont-Foed SsfansSt and sSWdaBf 
dating the decade ending AngnSt 15, IMRft opcaed dm 
flood-gates of dishonesty, nepotism and tee B e^e ia , 191iat- 
evec effidenoy than was in the sarvioes Was praCtioilIV 
gone. Corruption was rampant, and disoliiliae was enudind 
Sp. The Biitidi legacy ia a totally sauufaed sdministratfve 
machinery stewing in the jniee of oomptioa. 

Since Angust IS, nt the Centre and in the two ex- 
League prorinops of the Punjab and Bengal widcdi hive 
been divided foUawing partition of India and have borne 
the aevenet brunt of it, die admiaistratiw matbinery 
have come into the hands of ipeoide who gained no oppor¬ 
tunity to gather experience in it. The mnohincry that have 
oome down* to them lades in national idCdogy, integrity, 
honesty and efficiency. The result has been dmt the 
IMtriots who have accqited respoo^ility, fed so hdidsss 
in thdr inability to apply the administrative maohinery 
for the amdioration of the conditions of masses. It is true 
that thonmgh overhauling would take time but wfant is 
most regretted is that there is yet no ngn of maldiig even 
an honest and serious beginning. So far nothing has been 
done beyond spending some sweet words uid money on die 
^preparation of some nice looking schemes. It is still mote 
regrettable to find a competition in the presentmant of 
“ hills for sacrifices” often unsupported by ’Vouehos” and 
receipts for previous payments. 


Problems of Administration 

Ptoblons of administration in Free India seem to be 
ooloasaL There is no doubt that the task of rebuilding 
the administrative services will prove to be a steeidy uphill 
ana. Hie adminiitrative madiineiy that has been handed 
down to UB by the departing British Government had been 
dnaigiied for maintaining the grip of a fordgn power in 
this oomttry and was thoroughly turned to that efiect. 
' .Dmring tba past sixty years of Indian struggle for freedom, 
this machinery had been perfected as an engine of re- 
jpau ni on. It spent all ito energies in combating nationalism 
•ad devisfaig ways and means to suppress every expression 
of Mifbdip and the rights of the people. The IndUm mem¬ 
bers «l the Imperial Services aligned themsdvn with the 
Bhitlsh horeaueracy in checking antlbnalism and aided the 
Billon ia his mitiiiational campaign. Some of the Indiana 
wntdSaruded Herod and proved themselvea mote royal than 
the Eh>K> ^nbe inevitable result has been that during the 
gpMt half a century hardly one rinide indi«id«|al Indian. 
ebnU <daim to have made any impro vs meat in the 
ndmiaiWmtive machinery eo as to give H the charaoter of 
Ha ageney of snivioe to the people. Some wrote eewya of 
* •ehmtitey typo mi economic ai^ agtariaa moUema, Hin 
hi the tkperial police and dieir nihndiBntes with 
|IMr of aecMt aerrioe money to wltl)aa^«»dit «bd 
lirji|pnda1 aScMMM^ eanriOad in Ac Spadat Baaneln* 
khn^dag m a a rio nnl iw n. Hup had dm «bi« 


Cotrupdon and inefficiency are the worst features in 
the services and an attitude of negligence of duty and 
irtesponsibUity amounting to sabotage is prevnlettt. The 
worst feature of it is that the disease is at the top, the 
qipenor officers lack knowledge, capacity, ownpetence, 
interest and pride in work even after the time to look 
upon the administrative services as national servifle<ba* 
come. The few proseoutions of smaller ficies for brihery is 
rioi proof of a change in outlodc. A complete nnd total aU 
out campaign against indficienoy anl conniption is neodrd. 
When Mr. Casey was the Governor of Bengal, «n auwnpt 
was made to combat coiraption in the serriees. Rai 
Bahadur Bijay Bihari Mukherji, Boliied Dirpoior of Land 
Beoords and Surveys, an offiqer of highest iptepitf nnd 
with wide and deep administrative experience, om nP' 
pointed ns a special officer to draw up n sdieme fwt-fpot- 
ing out coiTUption. Working bard in an ifiooamf enpawhy, . 
be submitted bis Report within a few mrniths of 1^ appetnt- ; 
menit. Just nt his time, the Suhrawardy Misdstty eanm b>to 
office. The Repon was shelved. But we mSfittieiad the 
NlarinnidtBa Government of East PairistaB has ndhiidi for* 
copy of ibis Report evidently with the ol^eot of 
it te tiirir province. Cannel the Ceottol «M.W«e» Beogil 
Govtonment mRiBe this Report nnd nulte t mdtOif llillk' 
nitm te rootiog out eorruptiqii and iMtliBteMp tefi 
•d mte twwt te e letrioes ns « licet MoR te tss 
The orotdnm of cednetek dts tBwJweoteoii idtel 'nifiltt 
te MRtendl noBte «H7 



DEMOCRACY AND COMMUNISM 

Bt Db. Sm HAEI SINGH GOUB. uj.., ojitt., d.sc., d^cx., txj>. 


Tbb worid at large is, at the preseat moment, divided 
by two conflicting seta of ideologies, vis.. Democracy 
and Communion, but very few people owing allegiance 
to each polities^ creed really understand what they 
stand for. The protagonists of oommunism profess 
to be democrats tliough- the democrats repudiate 
this claim. The question is whether there is any basic 
common principle between the two sets of political 
thought, or if there is no meeting ground, how fai^ 
they are i^art, and how far their distance remains 
in the various countries where the two floctrines are 
combating for mastery. 

Political tlieorists teU us that the term 'democracy' 
of today is very different to the democracy of the 
Victorian Age, when democracy was as much abhorred 
by the Liberals, Radicals and the Whigs as com¬ 
munism is abhorred by the democrats today, in 
the mid-Victorian age, democracy was understood to 
mean ‘mobocracy’; something akin to what com¬ 
munism is today. This extreme sense of democracy 
became modified as time went on, and even the old 
die-hard Tory began to recognise democracy as the 
basic principle underlying his political creed. In the 
last century, political power, centred in the feudal 
lords, began slowly and imperceptibly to gravitate 
downwards to the middle class and through them lo 
the lower middle class, but the working clashes at 
large were absolutely excluded from all power, and 
the radicals of tiie day could never think of sharing 
their power with the lanu-in-the-street. As late as 
1866, Mr. Gladstone, in introducing a bill for the 
enfranchisement (d the town worker vehemently 
refuted the suggestion of Tory and Liberal critics 
that it was a democratic measure. 

In later years, however, as the labourers became 
; more politic.ally conscious and organized, they formed 
their own unions Mid through them, demanded a 
share of Govenuneut. The great psychological revolu- 
llon of 1848 on the continent of Europe has led the 
way. The French Revolution of 1780 was the pioneer 
of this later reviflution on the continent, and this 
revolution in its turn awakened the tiUer of the soil 
and the woiker in the factory to something outside 
|his ow|L.. narrow igifaere of toil and work, the result 
ibeing toat the eonoaptio& of democracy has been 
evolving on the ooirtinent of Europe from the 
bottom. ^ Engl a nd , the pecfde of which have always 
followed toeir insular poI% cd 'wait and see’, the 
jdevelo|)meait cd democratic .cmiceptimi hip^ descended 
pom tho top cd ^ udaHsrt i to, the wider circle of 


ruling classes who have for a century past retained 
ail real i>ower and it has only gradually and slowly 
filtered down to the oomucon man. A wide generality 
of the evolution of democracy has thus been in to 
opposite and complex directions on the main continent 
of Europe and in the insular domain of England with 
the result that while on the continent, the hegemony 
of (he church was destroyed with the fall of the 
Bastille, in England the nominal head of the Htate 
is still Defender of Faith, and to that extent the 
religious disability of persons standing outside the 
Anglican Church still continued with the result that 
the Lord Chancellor of England, Head of the British 
Judiciary, cannot be a member of the Catholic 
Church. But this apart, the filtering process has 
permeated the working classes, who have taken their 
cue from the continental expansion of democracy, 
and the conquest of the labour movement in England 
ha-s resulted in the dethronement of the ruling classes 
mainly represented in the Conservative Party and 
their arch-leader Mr. Winston Churchill, who is 
.still struggling for the apotheosis of his narrow 
conception of democracy by declaring an ethical war 
upon communism in which the Labour Party have 
joined hands. 

The fact is that th-j true conception of democracy 
versus communism has not yet dawned upon the 
publicists and political thinkers of Great Britain to 
the extent they are realized on the continent of 
Europe and America. To a political thinker, a clear 
conception of the two ideals would betray the weak-' 
nesses of each system of government. Turning first-to 
the progressive forces so described by the Soviet 
Unioh apostles of communism, who proclaim that 
their ideological atructure in Eastern Europe and 
Russia have brought about the apdtheosis of human 
rights and human progress and with it human happi¬ 
ness, it must be remembered that the Russian 
Revolution of 1917 proceeded upon the academic 
conception of the dictatorship of the proletariat or 
worldiig classes. E^l Marx (1818-1883), the author 
of Das Kapilal, was a thinker and not a practical 
worker. He minimised if not ignored the main con« 
riderations of sentient life including man which point 
to individualism and self-advancement as creative 
of action, the result being that the doctrine of 
communism, which denies every man his right to his 
private propertSr acquired by his own endeavour and 
iabonr, comes in conflict with the aetieflogy of com¬ 
munism. Its history for the last thirty years has 
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brought to the apex the two cooflioting iacentives of 
life, namely, the communist doctrine of denial of all right 
of private property and its free disposal denounced 
B4 Caj)i1alism and the effect of ite working on human 
society. 

The Bolshevik started their revolution by elimi¬ 
nating all top classes of intellectual and inherited 
wealth which they denounced as Bourgeois, but. when 
they had to create an order out of their new cosmos 
they had to appoint a few people to carry out the 
doctrine which imbued the millions of communists m 
Russia. These few owed their allegiance to one man 
who became the totalitarian dictator of the new 
doctrine and to this extent, his powers and position 
were akin to those of the fascist leader of Germany. 
The totalitarian chief could not manage millions ot 
his (xiuntrymen in their far-flung activities and he 
had to apportion his power to a class of workers who 
became twentieth-century edilion of the feudal lords 
of the damned order of Capitalism and Bourgeoism. 
They profeased to work for the peojile. but their 
innate insliact of self-love, self-preservation and selt- 
aggrandisement could not and did not die out with 
the result that they began to amas.s jtroperty and 
transfer it unobserved by the watchful proletariat, 
the result being the croatiou of a ruling class in the 
Bolshevik regimis akin to the ruling classes in 
America and on the continent of Western Europe. 
The difference between th(! two .systems was essential¬ 
ly that of direct and indirect acquisition of property' 
and its disposal. The one was open, the other was 
st»cret, but the essential difference between the two 
continued with the result that the. Bolshevik doctrine 
had to be modified and attenuated ; the scheme of 
private jiroperty has begun to be recognised though 
grudgingly but necessarily as was to be expected. 

As wimmunism is a uew doctrine and is still on 
tVie tapis the old policy has to be reconciled with the 
•new and the cardinal difference between democracy 
and communism though still emphasixed and com¬ 
monly pi-cached are being narrowed down by a jirocess 
of natural human evolution with the result that the 
fanatics of the two are denouncing botli capitalism 
and monopolies. 'Still they arc involuntarily and to 
some extent inconsistently working on the way ot 
'modernizing and moderating the exccsst'.< of botli 
extreme lyatcms of capitalism and communism. Ttie 
time will noon come when the two system.*; would so 


blend as to become indistinguishable, except to the 
theorist who would like Karl Marx remain apart 
from human psychology and action. 

The advent of the Labour Party in England 
and in some of the Commonwealths, and its reaction 
throughout the world, is eradicating some of the evils 
of plutocratic monopolies.' Even in a country » 
advanced us America, a struggle is proceeding between 
monopolies and popular rights. The words democracy 
and communism have become pass-words for the 
general public who neither appreciate nor even 
understand the true principles of human life when 
it is brought face to face with the practical realism 
of human nature. In India, the political apogee of 
nationalisation of private economy has become 
confused, though if a judicial view bo taken ot 
nationalisation, it would introduce the evils of the 
Marxian doctrine of communism.. 

Servants of the State cannot be expected to work 
for their wages, when they have means of aggrandising 
themselves by imperceptible corruption and indolence. 
There is no spur of self-advancement in proceeding 
to carry out the national purpose of national good. 
A short analysis of any of the nationalised and 
privately owned lentures would clear up the main 
factor which is a fulcrum of human action. 

Human society lia.s always been imperfect an<t 
would continue to so remain till we reach the paradise 
of human perfection. Th.at is a far cry in tlic present 
century and though the apostles of nationalization, 
communism and democracy all concentrate their eye 
on such an apotheosts they would never reach the 
ideal goal of human happiness, such happiness as 
we dream of, but such happiness is impossible in 
human .societies—in which the brstin power is 
unevenly divided and most of which is so wantonly 
dissipated. 

While there is a venomous tug-of-war proceeding 
between democracy and communism, the leaders ot 
the two are re-shaping their 'O.wa constitutions to 
create new factors for popular en masse, the tact 
being that while the West is fighting for democracy, 
democracy is still amorphous and re-shaping itself, and 
the same is equally true ot communism. The fact is 
that neither side is quite sure of the ground iiool 
which it treads. 


PRODUCE OR PERISH 

Bt Mahabaja SR18GHANDRA NANDY, m.a., ot Cossimbaiar, 
Ex-Minister, Oovemtnent of Bengal* 


SiNCB the termination of the War the problem of food 
supply has engaged the anxious consideration of think¬ 
ing people in almost all countries of the world. I'here 
is an acute food shortage everywhere, and the main 
reason for this will no doubt have to be found in the 
wide-spread destruction, devastation and general un- 
settlemcnt caused by the War itself. But there arc also 
much more fundamental forces in operation resulting 
in this general uncertainty and the dislocation of living" 
conditions. As a well-known publicist tells us, the 
world’s population is today 8 per cent larger than »t 
was before the War while the world’s total food 
production is more than 6 per cent below the pre-war 
level. Coming nearer home, we know that India also 
had her share in this general dislocation tJf life caused 
b.v the War and all its accompanying evils. We also 
know that while our population goes on climbing 
steadily at the rate of 1-2 per cent every year, our 
'ood production actually indicates a declining rale, tire 
■ulvcnse balance being met by precarious imports from 
abroad. Available statistics for the last few years lend 
1.0 show that though imports from abroad had become- 
ivailablo to us in quantities exceeding pre-war average 
figures, the yield of crops in India itself sufifered to an 
unusual extent for two successive years due to adverse 
seasonal conditions. This will be seen from the follow- 
ng figures : 

Ynxn OP Cebeals 

(All-India figures in lakhs of ions) 


A; trage 

Rice 

Wheat 

Jowar 

Total Difference 

5 years 



& 

(Four 

from 

ending 



Bajra 

cercnj.«) 

average 

1943-44 

282 

106 

112 

500 


1944-45 

301 

108 

109 

518 

4-18 

1045-46 

284 

92 

88 

464 

-36 

1946-47 

302 

81 

85 

468 

-32 


These figures no doubt indicate an exceptional 
shortage in our food production, and one should not 
vender that the organisation for internal procurement 
>f foodgrains experienced a rather unusual strain within 
ocent times. Then again when India looked abroad for 
•he procurement of foodgrains, it was found that the 
dlocation of foodgrains by international bodies have 
'^llcn far short of the minimum needed to maintain 
wen a 12 ot. ration throughout the country. Over and 
ibove this, these food imports had to be obtained at 
inreasonably high prices, causing an abnormal strain 
)n the country’s limited loreign exchange resources and 
nvolving heavy expenditure on food subsidies. 

It is true ^at it is not for the beggar also to play 
he part of a chooser. But if we recall how Ridia 
'espondsd generously to the grim needs of the United 
Stations during the War, and ungrudgingly opened her 
ries for their use, we might have reasonably 

• Anihtt oI Rttkmlt of toot Crhtt, 


enough put forward a claim for a much better treat¬ 
ment in this matter of food supplies. However, the 
essential lesson that comes out of this food-import 
episode should not be lost on us. For her very exis¬ 
tence, India must concentrate with an iron deter¬ 
mination on the produokion of food requirements, all 
by herself, so that the goal of aelf-sufiiciency is reached 
as ejirly as possible. There is a smug self-complacency 
in some quarters that we have after all the food 
rationing system which would anyhow solve all our 
problems in this regard. But we shall have to remember 
that rationing is only a means to an end, an emergency 
measure to tide over a temporary crisis. Moreover, 
rationing involves a privation and sacrifice on the part 
of the individual, which can only be worth-while 
forces are set in motion enabling the nation to do away 
with this self-imposed curtailment of the freedom ot 
choice. Hence the very imposition of a rationing siystom 
also implies that the Government mtist have a well- 
thought-out long-term plan for speeding up food 
production and an immediate programme of a produc¬ 
tion drive. 

It is rather distre^ing to note that in the past, the 
Government of the country did not take up quite 
seriously this constructive aspect of food policy. And 
.this lack of seriousness is now reflected in the fact 
that so far as food production is concerned all the 
available statistics indicate a much worse position 
today. The Grow More Food Campaign undertaken by 
all the Provincial Governments on the initiative of the 
Government at the Centre proved to be more or loss 
a fiasco. 

With the dawn of freedom, our pnoblems have also 
multiplied. Apart from the fact that there is a tendency 
in our country for the growth of population to outrun 
the increase of food supply, there has been a tremen¬ 
dous problem of congestion of population in different 
localities, due to vast migrations of refugees from 
Pakistan and other affected areas. Then again, thanks 
to the Partition of India, a good portion of fertile and 
well-irrigated trade of land have passed away from 
our hands. In Ben(|hl, for example, we know that our 
position as regards food production has been danger¬ 
ously affected due to the major paddy-growing areas 
being made over to Eastern Bengal. In short, as a 
result of partition there is now the sad legacy of toss 
food but more to be fed. And the problem further 
mttltiplies as there is a steady influx of refugees from 
Eastern Pakistan as also West^em Pakistan. The 
essential point, therefore, is that we must now have 
a vigorous policy of increased food production, and 
that this must be planned and geared up in such' a 
manner as to make it adjustable to the consumption 
requirements of our increasing population, leaving at 
the same time a comfortable margin for the displaced 
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luilltoim Neokiug refuge in the territohei of the Indian 
Union. It is not sufiiuient to provide relief to the 
refugees ; nor is it sufhcicut to provide ftlone for their 
rehabilitation and resettlement. The essential test 'Ot 
our competence lo handle this colossal problem, so far 
of course ua the economic implications arc concerned, 
is to find a permanent solution of their food problem 
on a satisfactory basis. 

Having due regard to the existing background ol 
the Indian scene, the sentiments expressed by Pandit 
Nehru in his recent broadcast speech on the production 
crisis acquires a rather grim significance : 

“We talk of freodom, but today that political 
freedom does not take us far, unless there is 
economic freedom. Today, we have, in addition, to 
face tremendous problems of vast migration and 
large colo-ssal number of refugees. They are not 
incapable of producing, but circumstahce.s have 
forced them into thi,s unhappy position. So we 
have to think of production as an urgent problem 
even more than what we have otherwise done.” 

We must reali.sc by now that there is no longer 
any room for handling the food situation in a com¬ 
placent or long-winded fashion, usual with the previous 
Government. It is refreshing to note that some of the 
Provincial Governments are showing signs of a new 
responsibility in this regard, and that at least one ol 
them has come forward willi a Grow More Food Drive 
witli definite targets and a time-schedule to realise 
estimated increases in the production of cereals. But 
the main fact is that wc must not repeat the mistakes' 
of the past or make a defective approach to the 
problem in the absence uf reliable data. In Bengal, lor 
• example, the root cause of agricultural deterioration 
was never gone into, or taken into mrious account in 
any programme connected with the Grow More Food 
Drive. Yet a commonsense view of the situation is that 
any such scheme is sure to come to grief unless the 
basic factor of the delenoralion of our river systems 
, and the absence of irrigation facilities is duly consi¬ 
dered and provided for. In Bengal, even the few earlier 
canals that were taken up, were not irrigation canals 
proper, but were undertaken either for navigation 
purposes or simply to combat famine and thereb.v 
provide relief to* the famine-stricken people. It may 
seem strange, but it is true to say# that the only canal 
made for irrigation purposes was in respect of the 
Damodar, and that even hero a faulty approach lo the 
problem of canal rates as also a faulty execution of the 
canal works robbed this beneficent measure of much 
of its value. 

If, therefore, we are to ensure success for tlie Grow 
More Food Drive in Bengal, we must go into the i®ot 
cause of agriculturaf deterioration and take up at the 
same time a matter-of-fact and practical view of the 
situatioa. Our immediate task in this respect shfHild be 
to polleot the data of— 

1. available cultivable la&d not under cultivation; 

2. lands not under cultivation but. which can be 


3. lands which can not be improved ; 

4. lands were there are actual facilities of irrigatioa* 

5. lands other than food crops grown, but which 
can be converted into food-crop-growing areas; 
and 

6. areas specially suitable for intensive cultivation. 

Due care must be taken to ensure accurate statistics 

made afresh by proper experts to avoid the unfortunate 
consequences of ill-founded statistical data of I'he 
production per acre leading to the last Bengal famine 
and the unpleasant happenings of the recent jute 
forecast. 

To draw up a bold and definite programme lor 
increased production the cultivators of the Province 
are found faced with an array of difficulties. Apart 
from usual primitive and outmoded habits of life, they 
suffer from'all kinds of handicaps in respect of suitable 
irrigation facilities, supply of manures and fertilisers, 
adequate marketing facilities, etc. In Bengal, large 
ureas produce only one crop and this is due to the 
conservative habits of the people as also to absence 
of irrigation facilities and consequent deterioration m 
soil fertility. Of late, in Bengal, the average rainfall 
has also deteriorated due to ruthless deforestation 
specially during the last War and so some means of 
irrigation other than depending on rainfall have 
become much more indispensable. 

There are various methods of irrigation practice m 
Bengal, e.g., 

1. artificial irrigation by drawing water from Beets 
and other water sources by improved methods ; 

2. well irrigation for a limited area ; 

3. lank irrigation from tanks. 

Unfortunately, however, all old irrigation wells and 
tanks in Bengal have deteriorated as they have uot 
been improved in proper time and the Tank Improve¬ 
ment Bill with all its promises lost its efficacy on the 
pfiople as it was not taken up seriously. The Damodar 
Canal has, however, all along been helpful in irrigatius 
the areas lying within its ambit to a great extent and 
its utility has been very much appreciated of late by 
the public in the years of continued drought. It is, 
however, refreshing to note that there is now an over¬ 
whelming general demand for its extension and on 
amicable settlement regarding the rate has also been 
reached between the Government and the public which, 
I hope, will help the people of other areas to appre¬ 
ciate the manifold benefits of canals. In the Punjab 
where rainfall is scarce and capricious and people do 
not depend on it, canal irrigation has been very much 
successful in the resulting rise of the standard of living 
of the people and in the indirect returns to the State 
by fetching a very decent income from irrigation. In 
the U. P., the portion which adopted canal irrigation 
has proved eminently successful. I had tire special 
opportunity of studying at ffint-hand miyself the canal 
systems of Mysore aecuted on scientific lines wlisrs 
they have proved a great boon to the cultivators for 
they do not know ndtat i» failure of nops. There arc 
other portions of the State where the constmetion ot 
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permanent canals has proved to be the only safe and 
reliable system to get a sure production. It is a w-el- 
oome feature that the Government of West Bengal 
budgeted this year for 86 lakhs of rupees for several 
irrigation projects in agricultural areas i&cluding re- 
excavation of irrigutiou tanks. The multipurpose 
scheme in respect of the Bamodar Valley has already 
been taken up and I am g^ad to learn that the first sod 
in rivspect of the Mor Scheme has also been cut by the 
Hon’blc Minister-in-Cbarge. This would introduce n 
much-needed agricultural prosperity in an area neglec¬ 
ted in the past and one can easily hope that the 
Darakeswar Project will also be taken up as early as 
possible BO as to complete the picture in this area. 

To assist in increased production, the distriii 
agricultural farms should rise up to the situation and 
give the cultivators proper training how to grow more 
food with minimum cost by improved appliances. And 
the necessary effort of the Government to start an 
Agricultural College in West Bengal to secure rcquiailG 
trained staff for improved agricultural activities at the 
cost of 2 lakhs of rupees is a move in the right 
direction. Again, adequate provision must be made for 
the regular supply of artificial manures and improved 
fertilisers. The Government measures so far adopted 
in the form of compost and other varieties to improve 
the fertility of the soil failed to achieve the desired 
purpose for its want of popukarising the same. It is 
really unfortunate that for absence of any fertiliser or 
manures some lands have got to be kept fallow which 
mean.s less production. So vigorous efforts must be 
made immediately to supply better manures to improve 
the yield per acre. With improved produdion, facilities 
for marketing will have to be arranged to ensure 
better returns to the peasants direct and provisions 

-: 0 ;- 


should be made for the improvement of roads for inter¬ 
linking the paddy-growing areas with the market. 

Along with the Grow More Food Drive the grow¬ 
ing of vegetable^ should receive equal attention nob 
encouragement and the huge plots of land suitable ior 
such purposes and lying within reasonable distance 
from the market should be used for growing vegetable.?. 
Adequate propaganda work should be made in the 
direction and if the means of transport be impioved 
vegetable growing may be encouraged in the interior 
and people will then have a natural induccmcnl for it. 

In short, for the increased production of agricul¬ 
tural lands in West Bengal there must be an all-out 
drive for improving the river system, increasing the 
nimiher of canals in .suitable areas and for small areas 
improvement of tanks as well. With the availability 
of cheap electricity in future as a result of the adop¬ 
tion of hydro-electric scheme, tube-well irrigation may 
be introduced in suitable cases for limited areas. But 
canal irrigation represented by far the most regular, 
well-defined and controlled system of irrigation, for 
besides helping intensive cultivation on suitable areas, 
canals will not only be able to imgatc during the rainy 
season but also in winter help growing the winter crop 
and other suitable crop according to the suitability ot 
the land. 

The food problem is one of the most vital problem^ 
with us today. The people of West Bengal live in a 
state of starvation and they are diminishing every day 
in vitality and potentiality. There is urgent need for 
them to lead a healthy normal life and unless they 
have a secure and solid food front to get nureed back 
to physical fitness they cannot evidently be expected 
to play the vigorous role of a free cilisen in an In¬ 
dependent India. Produce or Perish ! 


AGRICULTURAL RESOURCES OF EAST AND WEST BENGAL 

By INDU BHUSAN GHOSH, M.A., b.l. 


UNOmOBD Bbnoai. 

As an undivided unit, Bengal enjoyed the monopoly 
in supply of raw jute (producing about 92 per cent of 
India’s total supply), contributed about 32 per cent 
*of India’s total rice production, 22 per cent of mw 
cow-hides and 11 per cent of raw goat-skins, 20 per cent 
each of tea and raw silk, and about 23 per cent o* 
India’s raw tobacco. The geographical location o* 
Bengal, its climate and the splendid river system have 
Ml combined to make the soil highly fertile and the 
province is endowed with extensive agricultural 
resources. The total area under cultivation in united 
Bengal was over 30 million acres, of which about 2 
million acres were irrigated. The per capita cropped 
area worked out at about 0*67 acre. The fon^t tracts 
* covered an srea of 4*5 million acres and the province 
had about 4 million acres of cultivable wastes and 


about 956,000 acres of current fallows. According to the 
census of 1941, Bengal was the most populous province 
of India with a population of about 60*3 million and 
having a density 8f 742 per square mile. The province 
covered an area of 82,876 square‘miles. Over 68 per cent 
of the population was engaged in agriculture, 10-5 
per cent in industiy, 6-2 per cent in trade. 2*3 per cent 
in transport, 2 per cent in public administration and 
liberal arts and the remaining 7*6 per cent m 
miscellaneous occupations. 

Thb Faktition—Economic Consequences 

With the creation of the Dominions of India and 
Pakistan on August 15, 1947, the former province of 
Bengal was divided into two separate provinces, West 
Bengal, which belongs to the Dominion of India, sad 
East Bengal, which is part of the Dominion of Paki- 
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Stan. Tlic ilartitioning of the province has brought 
about certain fundamental changes in the relative 
, economic position of tlic two units. East Bengal 
remains a predominantly agricultural area, while about 
02 per cenl of the large-scale production is confined tn 
West Bengal. Plast Bengal i.s favourably placed m 
respect of cottage and small-scale industries like hand- 
loom cotton weaving, jute weaving, the button indus¬ 
try, the conch-shell industry etc. The mineral resources 
of East Bengal are, Ikowevcr, very poor, while We.st 
Beng.\I is rich in coal, iron ore and certain other 
minerals. East Bengal's hydro-electric power resources 
are extensive provided they can be tapped successfully. 

Now that the n!,spective Governments of East and 
West Bengal arc to follow individual lines of agricul¬ 
tural and economic policy, it is essential to have a 
proper estimate of the variou.s agricultural resources 
of the two units. The inadequacy of statistical data m 
our ooimtry is a handicap to this line of inquiry but 
any State planning requires a complete and clear 
picture of the country's re.sourccs before any pr»* 
gramme of development can be fixed on scientific lines 
Collection of data reliitirg to each sector of national 
economy, its approjiriate tabulation and rational inlcr- 
prc'Uition can only indicate the lines along which action 
should be directed. Th.-> ext.reme imfiortance of stati-^- 
tics in the realm of State planning is now increasingly 
realised by our Government and it is hoped that early 
inea.sures will be adopted to .secure integration of both 
agricultural and industrial statistics in the province.^ 
and States. 

In the following pages I iiave attempted a general 
aasessment of I.Ik' ugricLitural resources of East and 
West Bengal, based on the latest available statistic.s, 
which may be of »nmc interest to people in trade and 
to the general public. The article presents merely a 
summary of economic farts, with no attempt at fiit.iire 
planning. 

Akga and PoPVIjATION 

East Bijngal, as constituted under the Boundary 
Commission Award (Radcliffe Award—ltM7), oomprisi^s 
16 district,s of the fonner united Benpl together with 
the district of S.vlhet from the proiince of Assam. '1‘hc 
total area of the province is about 54,100 .square miles, 
representing about 65 per cent of the total area m 
undivided Bengal, with a population pf about 41,800.000. 
The average density of ]iopulation is per square 
mile and the percentage of Muslim,s to the total popu¬ 
lation is about 71. West Bt-ngal covers an area of about 
28,700 square miles with a impulalion of over 20 million. 
Of the total population, about 75 per ceiq: are Hindiw 
and the number of Muslims i.s believed to be slightly 
under 5 million. The average den-^ity of population is 
766 per square mile. About 70 per cent of the total 
cropped area of undivided Bengal ha-s gone to East 
Bengal. 

Chief Cbops—Rich 

United Bengal contributed about one-third ot 
India's total rice production, containing about 3* 


per cent of the total acreage under rice. Rice consti¬ 
tutes the staple food of the local people and it occupies 
the largest cultivated area in both East and West 
Bengal. The average annual production of rice in East 
Bengal is calculated at 6i million tons, while West 
Bengal produces about 3i million tons, With the 
partition, about 70 per cent of the acreage under rice 
in undivided Bengal has gone to East Bengal. 

According to the 1647-48 crop forecasts, the total 
production of rice (amxn, am and boro) in West Bengal 
is estimated at 3,202,730 tons and that of East Bengal 
at 6,107,370 tons. Both the provinces will face a heavy 
deficit in rice during the year 1948. Although the 
largest rice-producing areas are found in Bengal, the 
province as a whole is deficient in respect of food 
supplies. However, considering the total area available 
for cultivation and the tulturable wastes in East and 
West Bengal, it is probable that, with improved and 
more intensive cultivaiion and better irrigation 
facilities both tlie provinces can attain self-sufficiency 
in the matter of rice supplies. It is estimated that there 
are about 2,100,000 acres of culturable wastes in East 
Bengal and 1,625,000 acres in West Bengal. The current 
fallows in the respective provinces are estimated at 
488,000 acres and 468,000 acres. 

The following table sdiows the total acreage and 


estimated yields of rice in 

the two pro vine 

es according 

to the latest ofiicinl statistics ; 


EoHt 

Bengal 



Area 

Vield 


(acres) 

(tons) 

Winter rice (amnn) 

13,355,500 

4,738,800 

Autumn rice (am) 

4,803,500 

1,200,000 

Summi'r rice (boro) 

464.000 

168,570 

Total 

18,623,000 

6,107.370 

West 

Bengal 



Area 

Yield 


(acres) 

(tons) 

Winter rice (uman) 

6,500.000 

2.806,000 

Autumn rice (am) 

1,415,100 

379,000 

Summer rice (boro) 

36,000 

18,730 

Total 

7.951,100 

3,202,730 


Of the 497 rice mills in undivided Bengal, about 79 
are in East Bengal and 418 in West Bengal. 'Diese mills 
arc capable of milling about 85 per cent of the total 
marketable surplus of paddy in both the provinces. 'I’he 
majority of the mills in East Bengal arc primitive iu 
type with a limited milling capacity. ' 

3xm 

Jute is the principal commercial crop of Bengal. 
As an undivided unit, Bengal was the only exporter ot 
this fibre to tbe whole world and produced over 99 
per cent of India’.* total supply. During the last few 
years, united Bengal exported, on an average, raw jute 
worth Rs. 10 crores and jute manufactures worth Rs. 64 
crorea per annum. The division of the province has 
placed East Bengal in a much more favourable positioa 
in respect of the supply of raw jute, the province- 
contributing about 92 per cent of Bengal's total pro- 
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ductiou. According to the 1947-48 crop forecasts, the 
total area under jute in undivided Bengal was 2,287.815 
acres (representing 60 per cent of the acreage in 1940). 
of which about 90 per cent or 2,068,670 acres were 1“ 
East Bengal and 10 per cent or 229,175 acres in West 
Bongul. Th(s estimated yield of raw jute in 1947-48 
about 6.842,605 bales (400 pounds each) for East Bengal 
and 549,470 bales for West Bengal. The following table 
ahow,s the total acreage and yields of jute in the two 
provinces : 

1947-4S Crop Forecasts 



Area 

Yield 


(acres) 

(bale,s of 400 
pounds each) 

East Bengal 

2,058,670 

6,842.605 

West Bengal 

229.175 

549.470 

Total 

2287,815 

7,392,075 

Total ot Indian Union 

645,685 

* 1,695,970 

Total of Paki.staii 

2,058,670 

0,842.005 

Total (India and 

2,704.355 

8,r»3S,575 


Pakistan) 


All the 104 jute mills of thi' lormer united Bengal 
njc located in and around Calcutta, and West Bengal 
acoounls for about 67 per cent of the world .s total 
looms engaged in the manufacture of jute textiles. 
There arc no jute mills in East Bengal and the pr''- 
^iu^•e low only 20 to 25 jute baling presses with an 
estimated daily iiroduct.ion oap:ieit.y of 5.000 to 6,000 
piicca bales. In spite of the virtual monopoly enjoyed 
by East Bengal m respect of raw jute supply, the 
])rovrn(!e has very limited facilities for direc.t export to 
foreign counlrie.«. Jute is more important as an item ot 
export and foreigners are interested mostly in jule 
manufactures. Mo.'-t of the Hupplie.« from Ea^l Bi'iigal 
are sent to Calcutta for foreign shipment either ns raw 
jule or as hessian and gunny bags. This has put We,si 
Bengal in a petition of clear advantage. 

The total annual consumption of raw jule by 
mill.^ in West Bengal is estimated at 6,000,000 bales, 
while the supply from the province does not covei 
more than 9 per cent of th(' requirements. The local 
production i? hardly, B'jfficient to meet the essential 
domestic needs, and it is doubtful if West Bengal will 
be able to produce any exportable surplus of jute 
within the next few years. Under the present scarcily 
•f food supplies, it is not advmble to encourage un¬ 
regulated extension of jute cultivation in the province 
but immediate steps should be taken to increase the 
yield per acre. With improved methods of cultivation, 
better seeds, use of fertilisers, consolidation of holdings 
on an economic basis and reclamation of the culturable 
wastes and current fallows, the province can expect to 
become at., least aelfnsufficient in the matter of jute 
supply. 

Tea 

United Bengal contributed about 20 per cent o* 
•India’s total production of tea, having about 26 per cent 
•of the total acreage. Assam and Bengal together 


accounted for more than 80 per cent of India’s total 
crop. On an average, Bengal exported tea worth over 

R. 'j. 20 eroiv.' per itunmn. East Bengal (excluding 

S. \^het) does not acooimt for mori' than 3 to 4 per cent 
of Bengal’.^ lota) Hiipply of tea. With Sylhet, however, 
the po#iU')n ol East Bengal has improved considenibly, 
the area under tea in the province now being 74,112 
acre.s (about 41 jter cent of West Beugal’.s l.otal 
arireagp). The following table shows the estiiuaU'd 
acreage and yields of tea for the Iwo jirovinces during 
1947-48 : 


East. Bengal 

West Bengal 

Area 

(acres) 

74,112 

180,000 

Yield 

(pound-) 

41,700.0(K) 

110,000000 

Tola) 

254,112 

151,700,000 

Total of Indian Union 
Total of Pakistan 

766.435 

74,112 

543,300.(XK) 
41,700 0(K) 

I'otal (India and 810,547 

685.000.000 


Paki.stnn) 


West Bengal i.s, however, more fortunate in having 
soiiii' of the most prodiiPtivo tea gardens of Darjeeling 
and Jalpaigii'i district-s. The betlei liquoring teas are 
also grown in this province. 

Touaoco 

Undivided Bengal produced about one-fourth ot 
India’s total raw tobacco, containing about one-filth ot 
the total acreage under the crop. 'Tlie north Bengal 
zom -the districts of Rangiuir, Dinajpur and Jalpaiguri 
together with Cooch Bihar Stale—includes nearly four- 
fifths of the tobacco area m Bengal. In 1943-44, the 
total ari'a under tobacco in Bengal was estimuted at 
SOO.OOl) acr(*s with a total yield of about 110,000 Ums. 
East Bengal i.s favourably ulaced in respect of tho 
.supply of raw tobacco, cont.aining more than two-tliirds 
of the lotal acreage of undivided Bengal. The following 
table shows tlic esiimaled acreage and .Yields ol 
lohiKfo in East and West Bengal for 1946-47 : 



Area 

Yield 


(acres) 

(t,onH) 

Ea.'^l. Bengal 

112,200 

43,500 

West Bengal 

56,000 

21,000 

Tni'd 

167,200 * 

64,500 


Of the three tdbacco factories in undivided Bengal, 
all are in West Bengal. 

OlLBEEDS 

'The area under different oilseeds in undivided 
Bengal was alx^ut 8 to 9 per cent of the total acreage 
in India. 1'he province exported oilseeds worth Us. 2 
crore.s per annum. Linseed, mustard and seeamum UU^ 
eonslitute the principal vegetable oilseeds produced xn 
Bengal. East Bengal is better placed in respect of the 
supply of oilseed.s, containing about 62 jier cent of the 
total acreage. However, due to the inferior qualities 
of the seeds and their low oil content, the oil mills ol 
Bengal depend to a great extent on imports from other 
provinces. It is estimated that over 140,000 tons ol 
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rape and mustard reeds are imported into Bengal per 
annum. This handicap can probably be removed by 
introduction of better varieties of seeds and demarca¬ 
tion of suitable zones for their economic production. 
The following table shows the estimated acreage under 
different oilseeds in Fast and West Bengal according 
to the 1947-48 forecasts : 

j4rca Under Oilseeds 
(acres) 


Linseed 

Rape & Musta 
Sesamum (tU) 
(iroundnut 
Castor aeefl 
Ctocoauut 


Eeat 

Wmi 

Tol«l for 

Total average 

Befisa] 

Beugal 

Bengal 

jrioiil for Bengal 
(tong) 

107,000 

42,100 

149,100 

30,000 

415,500 

144,500 

560,000 

130,000 

84,200 

10,200 

94,400 

33,000 

400 

3,000 

3,400 

1.000 

, , 


2,400* 

200 



13,500* 



Total 507.100 199,800 ffi2,800 194.200 

There are about 170 oil mills iu West Bengal 
including the small factories employing leas than 2U 
workers. Of these, about 15 to 20 mills are run on an 
organised scale. East Bengal is unfavourably placed in 
respect of vegetable oil production, the number oi 
organised mills operating in the province being under 
Sve. Tliore ine. however, tjuite a number of oil presses 
IviIJage ghjiruc.<) in East Hengril which arc opcra'odon 
I cottage scale. These ghanies are mostly engaged m 
^iii.sliiiig mustard seeds. 

SuGABCANES 

Bengal iij extri'mely deficient m respect of supi>ly 
>( .-ugar, being dependent for more tlian 80 per cent' 
If its auinwl requirements on imports from other 
inniiices. '/'he t\ui provinc('.s of Bihar and the United 
Pmvmees together account for more than 70 per cent 
of India’s tetiil sugar prodiution. The average annual 
production of sugar in undivided Bengal was about 
20.000 to 25,000 tons (representing only 2 per cent of 
India's total), while the actual production in 1946-47 
nmuiir.ied to 18.678 Ions T.ow yield per acre, poor 
recovery of sug.ar per cent cane and inferior varieties 
of cane grown in I he province are responsible for low 
production. According to the 1947-48 crop forecasts, 
the total au'a under sugarcane in East Bengal js 
estimated at 224,500 acres while West Bengal’" acreage 
i.s placed .at .54509 acres. East Bengal contains about 
80 per ceni of the total acreage under sugarcane lo 
undivided Bengal. 

Of lh<' nine sug-ir factories in Bimgal, .six arc in 
Bast Bengal and three in West Beugiil. Tlicro are good 
potentialities foi lievcloping the sugar industrj' on 
succea«!fiil lines in both the provinces. The West Bengal 
Government is undorsloc-d to h-ave obtained sanction 
from the Gov-emment of India for establishing addi¬ 
tional sugar faeforica in the province. At present, West 
Bengal does not produce more tlian 14 per cent of it 
equirements and the situation in East Bengal is no 
letter. 


Wheat 

Bengal docs not contribute more than 0-6 per cent 
of India’s total supply of wheat. Before the partition, 
Bengal imported about 2SQ,(I(X) tone trf wheat every 
year from outside. However, the per capita consump¬ 
tion of wheat in the province is very low, being only 
12 pounds per annum. According to the 1946-47 crop 
forcca.sts, the total area under wheat in undivided 
Bengal was 192.300 acres, of which about 76 per cent 
or 144,225 acres were in East Bengal. The total annual 
production of wheat in Ea.sl Bengal is about 30,000 to 
35.000 tons, while West Bengal produces only 10,000 to 
12,000 Iona. The flour mills in both the provinces 
dependent on imported wheat to a great extent. There 
are about ten flour mills in West Bengal, while the 
number in East Bengal is negligible. Some recent 
aiT.angements have, however, been made in East Bengal 
for milling atta and flour. 

* Fruits ami Vegetables 
Bengal grows mostlv the perishable varieties ot 
fniit.s including mangtf)r.p, bananas, -oraages. pineapples, 
giiaias and plums. The province is deficient in respect 
of supply of dry fruit*. The famous ‘Malda’ mangoes 
are found in East Bengal while the ‘Darjeeling’ oranges 
are grown iu West Bengal. Prior to the inclusion of 
Sylhet, East Bengal had little acreage under oranges 
but with Rvlhrl the pvo\iiice has nmv a large .‘■upply 
of this fruit. According to the 19-l;{-44 croj. .sl.iili.stios, 
the total acreage under fruits and vegetables (including 
loot crop.'-) in uu(li\idcd Bengal was nboat 93t,6(K> 
ncres. of which mote than 60 per cent w-re in East 
Bengal. West, Bengal, however, oentribules about tH* 
per cent of the total potato iiiodurUon of Bengal. In 
the absence of .separate .stiitisiie.s, the following table 
showing the extent of fruit production iu undivided 
Bengal iimv be of some interest ; 



Area 

Yield 


(acres) 

(m.uind.® of 

Mangoes 

Banan.is 

Oriingc." 

Ofher f'itni.s! ,‘■^lu^ 
Guavas 

Pineripplc" 

Plums 

137.406 

82-2/7 pound.*) 
19206,026 

IK! UK) 
2.(Hl0 

475 

500 

4,660 

2.1 

55,050.000 

410,160 

47fi00 

22 500 
233.000 
3.125 


• Itl «bi If a| tbf Ivtal* fqr UnJW 

ImimI fcfe Ahowf tb<t MtiattM i<» for 1*^43-44, 


.'xiiuve . Report oj the Bcrtiial Induslnel Survey 
Committee, published by the Govern¬ 
ment of Brest Bengal. 1948. 

■West Bengal has good polenfialities for developing 
the fruit pre.servation industrj- but at Uie present time 
the industry is small compared Ut that of the United 
Provinces or the Punjab (East and West). 

East Bengal has extensive supplies of fish, eggs and 
poubry. A considerable percentage of these commo¬ 
dities in the C8lcu!t.a market come.s from East Bengal. 
1 he Government of B'eat Bengal has, however, launched 
a four-year scheme of pisciculture in every union nnd 
sub-division of (he province. The scheme will cost the 
Government about Rs. 4J lakhs and when completed. 
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it id expected to irake the province self-sufficient lu 
the matter of fisb supply. The province has also good 
potentialities for developing coastal fisheries along tlu; 
Bay of Bengal. 

ConoN 

Bengal is at a disadvantage in lespcct of cotton 
supply, its production being only 0-4 per cent of Indn’s 
total. In 1940-41, the acreage under cotton in Bengal 
was 81000 acres and pi'oductiou amounted to 29,000 
bales. India produced about 4-5 million bales of cotton 
in 1946-47. of which Bengal’s sliare did not exceed 
20,000 bales. About 70 per cent of the total acreage 
un<ler cotton in undivided Bengal has gone; to Kas) 
Bengal but the quality of cotton produced in both liast 
and West Bengal is inferior and unsuitable for u3f> by 
the local spinning mills. Before the war, most of the 
supplies from Bengal were exported to Japan. As only 
short-staple cotton is grown in both East and West 
Bengal, the textile mills and handlooms operating m 
the provinces are entirely dependent on imports from 
outside for their requirements of yam. 

Of the 39 textile mills of undivided Bengal, about 
nine are in East Bengal and the rest in West Bengal. 
Of the textile mills in West Bengal, about 14 are spin¬ 
ning mills and others are non-spinning. West Bengal 
has great potentialities for developing the ootton 
textile industry, while East Bengal has certain dis¬ 
advantages in respect of power, labour and transporta¬ 
tion. 

SKMCtmTUtlE 

Undivided Bengal contributed about 20 per cent 
of the total Indian production of raw silk, its annual 
production being about 300,000 pounds. Of the total 
supply from Bengal, about 70 per cent comt-e from 
Malda in East Bengal and the remaining 30 per cent 
from Murshidabad and Birbhum in West Bengal. 
Charkha silk comprises over 80 per cent of the lotfil 
production. The following table .sliows the estimated 
production of raw silk and cocoons in the two 
provinces : 



East Bengal 

West Bengal 

Total for 
Bengal 

Filature silk 

35,000 

(pounds) 

15,000 

50,000 

Gbarku silk 

176,000 

75,000 

250,000 

Total 

210,000 

90,000 

300,000 

Goooons 

4,200J)00 

1,800,000 

6,000,000 

In lM6-47» the total acreage under 

mulberry 


Bengal was estimated at 9,500 acres, of which over 7,000 
acres were in East Bengal. TTie quality of silk produced 
in both the provinces is not properly graded and 
Htandar^d. The most serious defect of Charkha silk is 
that it is not oontinuous which makes it unsuitable for 
weaving with spsed machinery. The local weaving 
rrills, therefore, prefer the imported silk from Japan, 
China, TT.8.A. and other eotmtries. Both provinces 
^have scope for the improved: cultivation of mulberry 
and production of better quality of tilk with proper 
assistence from their respective Governments. 

5 


Thtre arc six silk weaving mills m W’est Bengal 
with about 700 power looms in operation. More than 
3,000 handlourn silk wt'itvers are working in Murshi" 
ilaljad and Itankura in West Bengal. East Bengal has 
no silk-weaving faclorie.s. 

Ilnuji ANu Skins 

Bengal is a lu'imiiry ceniip for supply of raw hides 
aii<l skin-5. The pioMiici’ c niiibules inoie Ilian ouc- 
lifth of the total Indiiin production of raw cow-hides 
and 11 per cent of raw gout-skins. Of the Lotal supply 
fiom Bengal, Ea.st Bengal contributes about W) per cent 
of the raw cow-hides and 70 per cent of the raw goat 
skins, the largest supplies coining freni niiccn .'lUd 
Chittagong. In the pre-war days when there wen* not 
many export restrictions, Bengal exported raw hides 
worth Bs. 30 to Rs. 40 lakhs and goat skins worth over 
a crorc of rupees per annum. The following table 
shows the estimated production of hides and skins m 
both the provinces : 

East West Total for 

Bengal Bengal Bengal 
(number of pieces) 

Raw cow Iiide.s 5,144,000 1,286,000 6.430,000 

Raw goat skins 2,117,500 907,500 3,025,000 

As there are no presses for baling hides and skins 
in East Bengal and the port facilities at Chiltagoiig 
are limited, most of the suiiplies from Easi, Bimgal 
are sent to Calcutta for foreign shipment. There are 
aliout 300 tanneries in Bengal including 2.'i6 small 
Chinese cottage tanneriGs. Of the-se, about 15 or 10 
:ire fairly organised and 5 it 6 are iiin on a large 
scale. Almost all the tanneries are in West Bengal. 

Fhojkctxo Okvklofments 

The Governments of both East and West Bengal 
have announced extensive plans for the improvemebt 
of agriculture in Uieir respective provinces. Abolition 
of the zaramdari system, State development of waste 
lands, and construction of irrigation facilities are 
planned for the near futim:. With the abolition of the. 
zamiudari system, the Government of West Bengal 
proposes to take over all the agricultural lands in the 
province and introduce co-operative farming. The 
East Bengal Government proposes to establi^ 
peasant proprietorship of all agricmltural lands, hs 
opposed to Slate ^iwncrship envi.-iaged so far. There 
is no artificial irrigation system in East Bengal ; the 
livers Brahmaputra, Padma, Mcghna, Dhaleswari and 
Liksbya with their tributaries provide natural 
inigation. The Government, however, intends to start 
work on a rauiti-purposa scheme, known ,as the Knrna- 
fuli project, in Chittagong. The Wewit Bengal Govern¬ 
ment, in alliance with the Governments of Bihar, 
Orissa and Nepal, is interested in early complctiod 
of the various multi-purpose schemes like the 
Damodar-Kosi project, Mahanadi project, and the 
Maurakshy Reservoir project. The West Bengal 
Government has also prepared a scheme for the 
erection of a barrage across the river Ganges with « 
view to improving the crop conditions of centnd 
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Beitgal on either side of the Bbagirathi and 
to resuscitate the dying rivers Bhairab, Jalongi, 
Mathabhangi and Icliamati of central Bengal. 
Most of these suhemes are incorporated m 
the Government of India’s national development 
proiects and the Central Government will contribute 
substantial financial aid. The multi-purpose projects, 
when completed, will provide extensive irrigation 
facilities to West Bengal and will make possible 
scientific pisciculture and afforestation on a wide 
scale. The hydro-electhc resources of the province 
will also be immensely increased. A full-fledged agri¬ 
cultural college is to be established in West Bengal 
some time this year. 
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MAHATMA GANDHFS PLACE IN HISTORY 

By Da. NANDALAL CHATTERJI, UJi., rhjt., niitt.. 
University of Lucknow 


When the historian of the future would appraise the 
greatest men of world history and evaluate their place 
in creati\e thought and activity, he will surely find no 
name standing out more spectacularly and convincingly 
than that of Gandhiji who even in his own lifetime 
came to be looked upon as an Avatar or the greatest 
man of his age. He was not merely the greatest man, 
but the noblest and saintliest man too, and as the 
sorrowing humanity has now begun to realise, the 
conjunction of the highest giuatness and the loftiest 
nobility is scarcely witnessed in history and un¬ 
fortunately too little understood and honoured. Hns 
death is, tlierefure, an irreparable loss to the world 
a whole. 

The real supremacy of Gandhiji lay in the remark¬ 
able integration cf life that was witnessed in ids whole 
career. He never stood apart as a lofty apostle. If he 
was truly a Mahatma, lie rem-aineU a man of the 
people amongst the peopie. It was his sterling nobility 
no less than his absolute oneness with the poor and 
oppressed kumanity that won for him the unbounded 
faith and affection not only of Ids own followers but 
of all people who knew him. ^ torch-bearer oi 
humanity, be was universally loved for his noble 
simplicity and purity of soul which came to him 
through a continuous cleansing of the spirit by means 
of sacrifice and prayer. Like a Sannyasm he denied 
himself all earthly pos3e.s8ious aud had the supreme 
pleasure of having all and owning nothing. And, his 
humanity to man and to all seutieul beings knew no 
barriers of caste, creed or nationality. He refused 
make any distinction in his relationships with Hindu 
or Muslim, Christian, Paiaee, Buddhist or Jew, or 
people of any other denomination. He treated all » 
his friends and regarded bumsms and sub-humans u 
parents of the same Truth which is Qod. Who will 


eounirymeu in South Africa or in India, for the down- 
tsodden Harijans, for the submerged women, for the 
sub-humans, and for the unfortunates of all creeds ana 
races ? He wa.s in the truest sense of the term an inter¬ 
nationalist and was the highest type of the humaniaea 
man. 

That Gandhiji had a rich and composite personality 
is well known. It would not have been a complicated 
affair, if he had merely been a Buddha, a Chaitanya, 
or a Kabir. There was in him the moral grandeur ol 
all such saints. There was also in him the practical 
leader of the world who could come down from hi® 
lofty heights to guide the footsteps of the ordinary 
mortals. Thus, it would not have been as beautiful or 
as valuable, if he had just been a saint or a teacher of 
mankind. It wa.s the wonderful blending in him which 
was the fundamental feature of his character. What her 
meant to humanity, and also what he achieved for 
humanity, was due to the fact that he was more things 
than one. The blending was not merely one of modes 
of life, but was one of the ancient Aryan culture and 
tlie modern civilisation. As a groat link between tho 
two, he could be a great reconciler. The name of one 
who could bridge the spiritual and the temporal, a» 
well as the East and the West, was bound to pass the- 
connotation of a mere humanist to the connotation ot 
a way of life or an institution that can save the war- 
weory humanity of today. 

The principle of non-violence which is Gandhiji’* 
greatest contribution to the world is nothing which >* 
strictly original, for it has existed in India for centori^. 
But, his originality lay, firstly, in that he applied the 
principle unlike hU ancient and medieval prototype to> 
the political sphere and to inter-group and inter¬ 
national relations, and, secondly, in that ha 


iorget his gympathieB and sacrifices for his fellow empbasi'^ed it against the demoralising influence 
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Western militarism. Thus, he gave to the unarmed 
masses a strength not of bullets and bombs, such as 
the mighty oppressors possessed, but the soul-force 
inborn in every human being which the world of today 
has yet to understand and which carried to its logical 
oonclusion can abolish war for all time. To return 
force for force is to degrade one’elf to the level ot a 
brute who appreciates strength only in terms of death 
and destruction, while th.‘ power of non-violence is the 
power of life and of the soul which cannot be enslaved 
or destroyed. It was on th(' basis of this philosophy ot 
non-violence that Gandhiji struggled to free the soul 
of India and turn his countrymen who were slaves into 
real men agaiu, their heads raised high and fat to fagl'l 
for tlieir ultimate fulfilment without recourse to 
physical violence. Fear was conquered by soul force, 
and people in India achieved a new dignity born ol 
truth and fearlessness. The free India of today 
aymbolises the triumph of Gandhiji’s power of non¬ 
violence as a practical political weapon ; it .also reveals 
the glory of man's roul-force. It was by this soul-force 
that Gandhiji induced thousands to court jail and other 
sacrifices and it is this very force which can still rescue 
the present civilisation from its impending doom. 

To Gandhiji belongs the supreme glory of sacrific¬ 
ing his own life for the fulfilment of his mission. H 
it requires two to create a trouble, and if one stead¬ 
fastly refuses to be one of the two, there eannot fac 
any quarrel. And, if there is violence from one side, 
the other side can meet it more effectively by refusing* 
to resist with violence. It is this doctrine, theoretically 
as old as civilisation, which Gandhiji .applied to the 
conduct of human affairs, not tmlike Buddha who h-ad 
said, “If hatred responds to hatred, when and where 
will haired end 7” 

It was one of the turning-points in world history 
that Gandhiji chose the path of suffering and satya- 
fraha in the cause of justice for his countrymen. He 
had been to South Africa on a professional vUil to 
work as a lawyer in a big case. So far he had only a 
vague idea of the colour bar and of the disabiliUes 
under which his fellow nationals laboured there. But, 
as he journeyed from Durban to Maritsburg he ex¬ 
perienced it in all its repulsive brutality. He had a far*’* 
class ticket, yet 'he was forcibly pushed out of hvs 
compartment simply because he was Indian. That was 
§ cold winter night and Gandhiji made the great choice 
of his life while he sat shivering on the open railway 
platform. He could have returned to India, and passed 
his days as a lawyer, but he refused to do so. He ^osc 
to fight against racial disabilities not by force of arms 
. but by moral force, and thus developed his technique 
of tatgoffruha which when trandated to the larger 
ophere of Indian politics wrought the miracle of * 
tranaformatioB of a middle class political agitation into 
■a mass awakening which incidentally is the biggest 
tevoluatm known to world history. 

• In Gandldji’s view Svarai was not merely the end 
of foreign domination. It wag the moral regeneration 


of Ihe iM'ople. His constructive programme was only * 
means to that eud. His Khaddar programme was tdn 
poor peasant’s aalvaticn, tor it summed up the • 
reawakening of his viviitive genius. His fight against 
untouchabilily and the drink evil was meant to pro¬ 
mote the moral and S' l't! I welfare of the people. His 
ocliiralional ideas roflccled in th<* Wardha scheme was 
for the cultural rearmament of the common people. 
Last, but not the least, the communal unity pro¬ 
gramme wliieh he propagated till the last minute of 
hig life was for the development of a truly secular 
state in India. Above all, he sought to make religion 
and prn.ver a part and parcel of the nation’s* life, for hn 
believed that these can not bo divorced even, from 
politics and that no work, however gre^t, will really 
prosper unless it has a moral backing. For a complete 
fulfilment of this moral discipline, he inculcated Ih® 
vow of truth, the dooiiine of Ahimm, the vow ot 
Brahinacharjya, the vow of the control of the palate, 
the vow of non-lhicving, the vow of SwadenH 
Khaddar, the vow regarding the untouchables, the vow 
of fearlessne-ss and the vow of national education. 
Thu**, through this all-comprehcnsivc programme 
Hwarajya, Gandhiji sought to raise politics to the 
dignity of a religion and uplift mankintl through 
ethical and humanitarian revolution. It may be that 
the world is not yet ro.idy for this moral revolution, 
yet it is the richer for having wituassed the first appli¬ 
cation of this moral ideal under modern conditions of 
■strife and violence. 

Gandhiji's contribution to Indian politics has been 
a.s spectacular ns it has been momentous. He created 
a general will and made India a nation. He gave it a 
new shape by creating a mass movement which func¬ 
tioned both horizontally and vertically. To him more 
than to any other single individual may be attributed 
the newly won freedom of India and he has justly boeo 
called the Father of the Nation—the great liberator 
of India ns also of Asia. To him may also be attri¬ 
buted the great miracle of making hig countiymcn' 
worthy and capable of thU freedom. His was the word 
which swayed India's leidera and India’s masses, and 
it was he who .stemmed in a truly heroic fashion the 
tide of eomraiinal hale and violence ^#>at rushed in the 
wake of Indla'.g partition. His faith in communal unity 
did not falter in th'e darkest hour of his life. The faste 
he undertook so often in his life was a tapasya of the 
highest order for the good of the misguided humanity. 

Statesman and apostle, humanist and Yogi, 
Mahatma Gandhi came and opened up a new path for 
India and the world. The power which he released 
through his life of sacrifice and martyrdom is imperish¬ 
able. He hag taught us that the forces of deslructiot* 
will overtake those who rely upon them, and that W* 
and freedom can be ours only if we could revive the 
moral spirit in us. His own autobiography is a wonder¬ 
ful revelation as to how the moral spirit can triumph 
over the body. Through hia life and also bis death, he 
has .shown us in action the ideal of humanity to come. 



PRINCIPLES OF A GANDHIAN CONSHTUTION FOR INDU 

By KHAGENDRA CHANDRA PAL, m.a. 


In the opinion of Mahatma Gandhi our Swaraj to he 
real must begin nt the bottom.^ He believes that every 
village in our country should be a Republic « 
Panchayat having full powers, even those of defending 
itself against the whole world. This does not mean that 
every village in India will bo completely sclf-.sufBnient 
and even isolated from the rest of our country or the 
world. In the words of Gandhiji himself : 

“In this structure composed of innumerable 
villages there will be ever widening, ever ascending 
circles. Life will not be a pyramid with the ape* 

' sustained by the bottom. But it will be an oceanic 
circle whose centre will be the individual always 
ready to perish for the village, the latter ready to 
perish for the circle of villages, till at iMt the whole 
becomes one life composed of individuals, never 
aggressive in their arrogance but ever humble, 
sharing the majesty of the oceanic circle of which 
they arc integral units."* 

We may be eager to bu'ld up for India a constitu¬ 
tion based on these ideas. But there is a difficnilty that 
nowhere in Uie writings of Mahatma Gandhi do we 
find a complete picture of the position of the village 
in the future constitution of India. During the last* 
thirty years of his life he was mostly engaged in a lile 
and death struggle to make the British quit India, so 
that he found littlo time to give us that picture. In c 
sense, he had even not the intention to do so. For as 
a Ratysgrahi, he believed ; 

, “7'he very nature of the scieJicc of Satyagraha 

precludes the student from seeing mure than the 
step immediately in front of him.’™ 

. Recently in a booklet named Orndhian ConsUtu- 
tion lor Free Indui and imblished iu January, 1946, 
Principal Shrimau Narayan Agarwal made an attempt 
to give some idea os to what Gandhiji had iu his mind 
in relation (o the future constitution of our country. 
It is necessary' to examine tins brochure carefully, ior 
Gandhiji *said in a foreword to it th^t Principal Agarwal 
had done what for want ol time Gandhiji himself had 
failed to do. “Tliero is nothing in it,” says Gandhiji, 
“which has jarred on me os inconsistent with what 1 
would like tc stand for."* 

The central theme in the speBObCM and writings of 
Mahatma Gandhi in respect of Swaraj is his passionate 
seal for the restoration of the village republics of 
India. Principal Agarwal has aptly described this idea 
as ‘viltatpam’. Gandhiji in his usual mystieal way has 
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often described his ideal os the realisation of Ramrajya, 
But what is Ramrajya in our times, when Ramchandra, 
the illustrious son of Dasaratha, is no more 7 In the 
words of Gandhiji himself : 

“It can be religiously translated as kingdom of 
God on earth. Politically translated, it is perfMt 
democracy in which inequalities based on possession 
and non-possession, colour, race or creed or b« 
vanish. In it land and state belong to the people, 
justice is prompt, perfect and cheap and, therefore, 
is freedom of worship and of speech and the presa— 
all this because of the self-imposed law of morw 
restraint. Such a state must be based on truth and 
non-violence and must consist of prosperous, happy 
and self-contained villages and village communities. 
An analysis of these words will show that Gandhij* 
has pinned his faith on the high ideals of equality, 
justice, fraternity, truth and non-violence, all to be 
realised in actual life in the village communities of our 
country. No one can Seriously dispute about the value 
of nil these ideals. We have always heard of these- 
ideal.'i from the most ancient days down to the present 
day, though the inevitable imperfections of human 
nature have always put some limits to their realisation 
in actual life. The thing that needs here careful study 
is Gandhiji’s inristence on the restoration of the village 
repuV)lic8 of our country 

This villagism surely does not mean medievalism. 
The essential thing about the village life in medieval 
India is generally, tliough wrongly, supposed to be the 
isolation of the villages from the rest of the country 
and the world. Gandhiji is opposed to this idea of 
isolationian, because this is neither posidble not desin- 
able. As Principal Agarwal says ; 

“In Gandhiji’s scheme the villages of our coun* 
try should be properly co-ordinated to the Taluka, 
the District, the Province and the All-India centre 
through the Taluka and District Panchayats, Provin¬ 
cial A-ssemblics and the Federal Parliament."* 
Indeed, if we suppose that Gandhiji accepts the 
scheme proposed by Principal Agarwal, then we shall 
have to say that according to Gandhiji in his ideal) 
constitution for India the President of the lower 
Panchayrat .shall be the ex-officio member of the next 
liigher Panchayat or Assembly. Thus under this scheme 
“even the President of Ihe All-India Panchayat shall 
be the president of his own village Panchayat «*- 
well;”* be shall at the same time be a president of tko* 
Taluka, District and Provincial Panchayats. In fact, 
Gandhiji wants to develop on modem lines our villafW 
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which have existed from the prehistoric times in our 
country but are now in a dilapidated condition. This 
foing back to villages is not to become primitive or 
medieval: 

“It is,” as Dr, 8. Badhakrisbnan has said, “the 
only way to keep up a mode of existence that is 
instinctive to India, that supplied her once with a 
piirposc, a faith and a meaning.”* 

It is therefore wrong to suggest that Gandhiji 
wants to put the hands of the clock back and take us 
to medieval times What he wants may be described 
in modem parlance as deoentralmtion. Though he 
wants to concentrate most of his attention at the 
present moment to the urgent task of resusciating the 
village republics of India, he is not negligent about the 
relationship of the villages to the rest of India and, 
indeed, to the whole world. According to Gandhiji, 
there can be no real conflict between the interests of 
the village and those of the country, the world or even 
of the whole universe. All that Gandhiji wants is that 
the basifi of our material existence should be the village 
or the locality in which wc live and that there we 
must tiy our best to live a life which is in harmony 
with all the rest in the universe. For practising and 
realising the high ideals of inter-nationalism and 
universalism we need not go from one part of the 
world to another. If we really ser/e our neighbours 
and countrymen, we will, in effect, be serving all other 
conceivable interests, for in spite of apparent couflicts 
before our eyes wo are living in a universe which 
essentially harmonious. Gandhiji’s patriotism is only 
apparently exclusive in the sense that in all humility 
he confines his attention to the land of his birth. But 
it is really inclusive in the sense that his scrvico i® 
not of a competitive or antagonistic nature, for he 
wants to identify himself with everything that livos.” 

There are historical, political, economic, socio¬ 
logical, military and cultural reasons for this scheme 
of decentralisation. An emphasis upon the local nulo- 
noajy of the villages and other Self-governing institu¬ 
tions is quite in keeping with the historical traditions 
of ancient India. The institution of local selt- 
govemment, said late Romesh Chandra Dutt, was 
“developed earliest and preserved longest in India 
among all the countries of the earth.”"* The Vedas, the 
Ramayana, the Mahabharata, the Vishnusmriti, the 
Jatakas, the Artha^astra of Kautilya, Uie Nitisara ot 
Bukracharyya, all make mention of the village 
commonwealths of our country, Megasthenes, the 
Greek traveller, Hieun Tsang and Fa Hicn, the 
Chinese travellers, and many other historians have hb 
spoken very highly of our village systems. Many 
religious and political storms passed over the country 
with the invasions and depredations of the Scythians, 
the Greeks, the Saracens, the Af(fhans, the Mongolians, 
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the Portuguese, the Dutch, the English,'the French, 
f.nd the Danes, but the rural republioa of IiMiia 
continued to fiounsh in our country till the rise 
of t^e East, India Conipany to political power. 

“The independent development of local govern¬ 
ment,” says Dr. Rad ha Kumud Mookherjee, “pro¬ 
vided, like the shell ol a tortoise, a haven of peace 
where the national culture could draw in for its owo 
safety when the political storm burst, over the 
land.”" 

When, however, the Britisii Government deli- 
beralely introduced the Ryotwari system as against the 
Mahalwari syatem. a senous death-blow was dealt to 
the corporate life of the village republics. TTie central- 
i,sation of all executive and judicial powers in the 
hands of the British bureaucrats only added to the 
speed of the deterioration of the powers and influence 
of the niral functionaries. If, therefore, we try to 
revitalise the rural life in our coimto', we will simply 
be following the footsteps laid down for us by the 
history of the last few cjnturies in our country. 

Many modern political thinkers, including Joad, 
Cole, Huxley and Laski, are strongly in favour of 
decentralisation. On the political plane we can eaaly 
ticciimulalc arguments in favour of decentralisation. 
Local nerds are better understood by local people than 
by persons living at a distance. In a crowded State of 
modem tiroes the central government can rarely find 
lime enough to discuss all the detaib of local problems. 
Experiment in new sshemes of legalisation, laws relat¬ 
ing to prohibition, for instance, is possible and effective 
only in a decentralised local area. Local autonomy 
gives colour and vigour to the local people and thu9 
add-s to their diversity. It also trains people in the art 
of self-govemmcnt and makes their obedience really 
creative and revivifies their faith in social action. 
Effective dccentralisalion involves that there will be 
direct election only for the village panohayats and 
indirecl electien for the rest of the panchayats. The 
scheme of indirect election suggested by Principal; 
Agarwal is that the president of the lower panchayat 
shall be the ex-officio member of the nesxt 'higher 
panchn.vat. This s.vslein of election will obviously 
combine the advantages of both direct and indirect 
elections. It will avoid waste of money, time and 
energ'." involved in* direct elections specially in a vast 
country like ours. It will automatically put a check on 
the unhealthy activities of the political parties which 
under elections through large constituencies increasingly 
tend to be rigid and crystallised. There will be little 
room foi- corruption and bribery ; for in village 
elections personal acquaintance will certainly put these 
thing" at a discount, and in case of all other higher 
assemblies, elections will be mostly in the bands of 
persons of status and responsibility and therefore not 
easily subject to temptations. Under such a aohenie we 
are not likely to see those election meetings of onf 
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times which have been described by Mr. Bernard Shaw 
as : 

“Scandalous and disgusting spectacles at which 
sane and sober men yell senselessly unit! any dis¬ 
passionate stranger looking at them would believe 
that Jje was in a hinatio asylum of exceptionally 
dreotiful oases oC mental derangement.’’^ 

Under the scheme, moreover, it will not be difficult 
to secure the responsibility of the representatives to 
their constituencies, for each of the constituencies here 
.suggested will be very small and therefore c.apable of 
acting, whenever necessary. 

There is also an economic insUfication for the 
Tirinciplo of decc*ntTalisp.i government specially in a 
country like ours. It is obvious to anybody that large- 
scale production in economics in our times has led to 
large-scale government, rhat is, to centralised govern¬ 
ment. If wo want to introduce t!ic principle of small- 
scale production on a cottage industry basis, we will 
be aiitomatically urging for a scheme of decentral¬ 
isation. India at the present moment has a surplus of 
human energy not fully employed. If we want to give 
employment to all our people in India and Pakistan 
who number 400 millions at present, we cannot pos- 
sively solve our problem by mechanical large-scale 
iiroduction alone. It has been estimated that there are 
only about 2 million workers employed in the heavy 
and large-scale industries in our country. If following 
the Bombay planners, we wantetl to expand, say, live 
times the heavy industries in our country, these would, 
give employment to onlv about 10 million people. But 
what about the remaining 390 millions ? All of them 
cannot be farmers, for this would mean an excessive 
subdiviaon of land ; and only .a small addition can be 
made to the professional class. Even the farmers 
(>iir country are not fully employed; they are badly in 
need of supplementary industries to add to their small 
incomes. All Uiis leads us to the inevitable, conclusion 
that however much we may like In dev'elop heavy or 
'“key” industries, for the present, at least, we must 
concentrate our attention to the principle and policy 
■of cottage-industrialisation and consequent decentral¬ 
isation. Even Oandhiji does not seem to be entirely 
against the principle of large-scale production in spite 
of its obvious evils of mechanisation. To the question 
whether cottage industries and lafge-scale production 
can be harmonised, he said : 

“Yes, if they are planned so as to help the 
villages. Key industries, industries which the nation 
neecte, may W centralised. Unijcr my scheme nothing 
will be aUowed to be produced by cities which can 
equally be produced by the villages. The proper 
function of cities is to jserve as clearing houses for 
village products.’’" 

“Mechanisation,'’ says Gandhiji, “is good when 
hands are too few for the work intended to be 
accomplished. It is an evil when tlrere are more 
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hands than required for the work, as is the case in 
India.’*" 

Gandhiji, tliereforc, is not wholly opposed to the 
principle of large-scale production. What he emphasises 
is lh.at the present circumstances in India want us to 
concentrate more of our attention and energies to the 
development of cottage industries. 

There are other aiguraents also in favour of 
cottage industries. 

"A product,’’ says Henry Ford, "that is used all 
over the country ought to be made all over the 
country to save transportation and to distribute 
buying power more evenly.”" 

Besides, we can easily see that “small units capable 
of diversified production and quick adaptation are more 
economical than large units,”" It may also be remem¬ 
bered that uncontrolled large-scale production in its 
search for external markets creates consciously or un¬ 
consciously an atmosphere for war which means huge 
loss for the whole human raco. 

From, the point of view of the defence of India 
also we can make out a case for principle of decentral¬ 
isation. If the national economy i.s wholly based on 
centralised industries, its dislocation can be easily 
brought about by means of air-bombing by any enemy. 
The defence of China against Japanese aggression was 
greatly helped by her indu.strial co-operativc.s whiah 
made almost all the Chinese villages self-sufficient in 
regard *o the necessities of life by spreading a network 
lof cottage-industries all over China. 

We must not also neglect the cultural and socio¬ 
logical sides of decentralisation. The principle ol 
decentralisation will encourage the virtues of simplicity, 
humanity and .sanctity of labour. Those among us who 
do not like the complexities of modem city-life will 
find a suitable atmosphere in the decentralised villages 
where they may pursue the spiritual ideal of simple 
living and high thinking. And, needless to say, we must 
have some among us who like Prof. Einstein will surely 
say, "Possession, out-ward success, publicity, luxury—^to 
me these have always been contemptible.”" Village 
life with its simplicity can also give a deeper oppor¬ 
tunity of coming into very intimate contact with one’s 
neighbours and this will greatly help the spirit of 
humanity in us. Sanctity of physical labour w 
emphasised by the scheme of decentralised cottage 
industries and it cannot be denied that this emphasis 
is a great necessity in our -country. The principle of 
decentralisation will also train us in the virtue of non¬ 
violence. Non-violence essentially means love, » 
capacity to feel for others, and thus develop a wilP 
which is in fact a general will looking to the common 
good of all. Simplicity, respect for human lives and 
sanctity of physical labour which will be emphasised 
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ia our small village republics may go a long way. to 
US tbe principle of no 4 -violence. 

Under Gandbiji’s scheme of decentralisation we 
ghftll have from the sociological point of view open-air 
rural life in place of modem congested cities. The busy 
and noisy life in the cities often causes a serious strain 
upon our nerves and may even lead to a complete 
breakdown of health. To prevent such things we must 
develop our tillages whore villagers will live in peaceful 
and health-giving circumstwices and wbicb urban 
people may occasionally visit to gain joy and vigour. 

These are the general arguments in favour 
tlie scheme of decentralisation sugge-sted by Princip-il 
Agarwal. But anyone can easily see that decentral¬ 
isation by itself will not do. Unless decentralisation is 
supplemented by a corresponding scheme of central¬ 
isation, it may easily degenerate into disintegration, it . 
there are historical, political, economic, military, 
cultural and sociological reasons for dcdfentralisatlon, 
it can also be seriously urged for similar reasous that 
there is also a good case for oentralissHon. The 
historical argument in favoui of decent! ih^Htion is 
easily over-done. It means in effect that ' > a-isr wc 
had some things in the past, we should hav« the same 
things in tbs present. But, in fact, new circumstances 
may require new things. In these days of wide and 
rapid communication, when scientific discoveries have 
enabled us to run over the land, swim through the seas 
and fly through skies, to urge the simple ease ol 
decentralisation without a corresponding scheme ol 
centralisation is to fight for the lost cause. 

Decentralisation may mean loss of uniformity ui 
legislation which is oo less useful than diversity to be 
encouraged by the piincijjle of decentralisation. J here 
is also an economic case for centralisation. Scientific, 
discoveries lead to world-wide communications, 
world-wide communications lead to world-wide trade, 
and world-wide trade leads to world-wi<io government. 
This is the inevitable s irites of the 20th century. As 
soon as you accept large-scale industries,—and 
Gandhiji even does not propose their total rejection, 
—we must also accept large-scale government, ’that is 
centralisation. 

The militaiy reason for oentr ilisation is perhaps 
the most important. India as an independent state must 
have an army, an airforce and a navy. Even Gandhiji. 
yie supreme visionary had to be a supreme realist, and 
a practical idealist in this respeat. As Gandhiji says : 

"Alas 1 in my Swaraj of today there is a room 
for soldiers . . . under ^araj you and I shall hsve 
a disciplined, intelligent, eduea^ police force that 
would keep order witiim and fight raiders from with¬ 
out, if by that time 1 or some one else does not 
ahow a better way of dealing with either.**" 

If this Indian defence is to be strong, it must be 
united afiid, therefore, centralised,—an argument which 
prompted many of us to hesitate to accept up to the 
last moment the Muslim League demand of Pakistan, 

II. Mk, Mat 7s im. 


involving a division of India into two * staler with 
separate arrangements for defence. 

Again, if we want to enrich our local culture, we • 
must have ingredients of it, not only from the different 
parts of our own country, but also from other parts of 
tbe world. There is also a sociological side for central¬ 
isation in this that if we want to improve human 
breed, there should be marriages not only between 
persons of different castes but also of localities, 
religions and nutionalitieg. 

All this is sufficient to show that while pleading 
for the new theory of villagism we must not over¬ 
emphasise its value, nor give only one-sided arguments. 
When wc want decentralisation and give arguments in 
favour of it we should be careful enough not to forget 
the necessity of centralisation and the arguments m 
favour of that. Life is not full unless it is centralised 
in certain respects and decentralised in certain other 
respects. 

If the position of the village in the new Indian 
state is properly understood, 1 might now give a. 
short description of the organisation and functions ot 
the village republics as described by Principal Agarwal 
in his booklet Oandhian Constitution for Free India, 
Tliere will be in every village or a group of small, 
neighbouring villages, a panchayat, ordinarily, of five- 
persons elected for a term of three years and doing all 
the legislative, ezemitivc and judicial business of the 
locality, with the help of the village ofllcers. its 
• main functions will relate to education, recreation, 
protertioD, agriculture, industries, trade and commerce, 
Msuitation and medical relief, justice, finance and 
taxation. It will run a primary or lower basic school 
through the medium of a productive craft, maintain a 
library and a reading room and run a night school 
for adults. It will encourage folk songs, folk dance, and 
folk theatre, maintain a gymnasium, and a playing 
field, and arrange exhibitions and fairs, For the pur¬ 
pose of defending the village republic from thieves, 
robbers and other criminals and wild animals, the' 
village authorities must maintain village guardians and 
impart regular training to all citisens in the technique 
of Aatyagraha or con-violent resistance and defence. 
The village government will pay most of its attention 
to the smooth running of agricultural and industrial 
activities of the vfflage, making proper arrangements 
for irrigation, consolidation of holdings and co- 
oueraiive farming, supplying seeds and implements, 
checking soil erosion and reclaiming waste land, assess¬ 
ing rent of each agricultural plot and collecting it ftom 
the landholders, reviewing, scrutinising and-if necessaiy, 
scaling down the debts and regulating their rates of 
interest, organising the production of Khadi and other 
village industries, running a co-operative dairy and * 
village tannery, organising co-operative marketing of 
village products and co-operative eonanm^ sodeties, 
supervising the imports and exports of the vfQage,- 
maintaining co-operative godowns and nmning the 
village banks. The sanitary and medical department of 
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4he viUage republic shtrald tAke charKu of the drainage 
'System, prevent public nuisances, check the spread ot 
■epidemics, make arrangements for pure drinking water 
and maintain a village ftospital and maternity home. 
"The village republic must provide cheap and speedy 
justice to villagers and make arrangements for tree 
legal aid and information. For. doing all those things 
money will be necessary and for this taxes may be 
imposed and donations encouraged. 

To co-ordinate the social, economic and political 
Activities of tlie villages there will be the Taluka 
Panchayats, the District Panchayats, the Provincial 
Panchayata, and the All-India Panchayat in succession. 
These authorities may do many, other functions suit¬ 
able to the locality. In the urban areas there may be 
'Municipal Panchayats, subdivided into ward pwi" 
chayata. The statue and functions of the Municipal 
Panchayata may be similar to those of the District 
Panchayats. The functions of the higher bodies should 
be advisory and not mandatory, and restricted to 
•guiding, advising end supervising and not commandii« 
•the lower Panchayats. So far there is no difficulty in 
the suggestions of Principal Agarwal. He aims at a five- 
tier constitution with the villages, Talukas, Districts, 
Provinces and the All-India centre as the respective 
units. This is somewhat similar to the three-tier 
oonstitution suggested by the Cabinet Mission in their 
otatemeat of May 16, 1M6 for the provinces, the 
groups and the All-India centre. But when he goes on 
to suggest that “the president of the lower Panchayat' 
shall be the ex-officio member of the next higher 
Panchayat,"* that “even the president of the All-India 
Panchayat rfiall be the president of his own village 
Panchayat as well,** and that the All-India President 
"shall at the same time, be a member or president of 
the Taluka, District and Provincial Panchavate,”® 1 

not think that we should accept his contentions. It 
•ought to be obvious that it is phytically impossible for 
■oue man to be in charge of so many official posts if he 
’wants to do the proper duties of his position; and 
if any one does occupy them, pressure of duties here, 
there and everywhere may simply make him fly from 
•one part o.f the country to another. 

I would suggpst that the proper method would 
have been for the lower Panchay|t to elect a special 
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representative to represent its interests to the 
higher body. This representative will be in the position 
of an ambassador of a smaller state to a higher state, 
though every village, Taluka, District, and Province 
may, whenever necessary, send its representatives to 
similar bodies in other parts of the country on n 
footing of equality. 

I hope many will agree that the principles here 
suggested repre.‘«ent vital improvements over the 
constitutions that are in existence today in different 
parts of the world. I may here emphasise three 
important aspects in respect to which our principles 
differ from those in other countries. First, our emphasig 
is on decentralisation or villagism while others emphasise 
centralisation or nationalism. Secondly, We suggest a 
modification in the modem theory of federalism, for 
while simple federalism implies what may be called a 
two-tier constitution we are thinking in terms of a five, 
tier constitution. Thirdly, under the constitution that 
we have suggested we are not likely to see the evils of 
the modem party system, such as, one-sided propaganda 
during elections, opposition to the policies of the 
government for the sake of opposition itself, inelusion 
of able and important men from the government on 
account of their belonging to a different political party, 
etc. This third aspect need to be emphasised because 
party organisations are becoming increwingly rigid and 
even violently conflicting, so much so that members 
of the administrativo and judicial services are definitely 
prohibited from ha'ving any contxexion with any 
political parties. Under our scheme the situation would 
be completing otherwise. Needless to say there is 
our scheme no trace of a suggestion in favour of the 
Communist doctrine of the dictatorship of a tingle 
political party. But we arc also no supporter of the 
Anglo-Saxon model of politics ' in which there is 
oppotition for the sake of opposition itself. 

1 have here given a short idea of a constitution for 
&xdia drawn up from the bottom. I know that there 
is almost no chance of this idea being immediately 
accepted by our present constitution-makers, though 
most of them often speak so much in the name ot 
Mahatma Gandhi, who, in fact, is the main inspirer of 
this ideal. However let us try our best to popularise 
the cause. A day migr come when the whole oountxy, 
nay, the whole •world may be eager to aoce;>t this basis 
of an ideal constitution based on the Gon^an Ideaft 
of truth and non-violence, 
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THE ftOVAL ACADMY EXHlBtttON OF imiAS ARt 

Bt PaoF. O. C. QANGOLY 


Tar Royal Academy of Loadon, the officii British 
institute for the display of the visual arts, devoted its 
^nnusl Winter Show to a comprehensive Exhibition ot 
Indian Art lent by the Indian and Pakistan Govern¬ 
ments. By the co-operation of a British CJommittee 
appointed by the Royal Academy and a Committee ot 
Indian experts appointed by the Indian Education 
Department, presided over by the Hon’ble Mrs. 
Sarojini Naidu, valuable monuments of old Indian 
sculpture and masterpieces of Indian pt^inting from 
public and private collections were chosen and lent lor 
the Exhibition which was opened in London on the 
19th November, 1947. Though the India Society, 
London, has occasionally arranged for Exhibitions ol 
Indian Art, principally representing modem Indian 
painting in its various phases, nothing like a really 
representative show of ancient Indian Art in all its 
phases and schools had been attempted before. And 
from various points of view, the recent Exhibition 
sponsored by the Royal Academy has been of great 
interest and significance. 

The Exhibition has almost siynchroniaed with 
Indian Independence and the cessation of British 
Dominion in India. The history of the cultural 
relationship between India and England is a dolelul 
story of tragic significance. Throughout the long period 
of about two centuries, the relationship between the 
two great nations has been one of ruthless political 
domination and sordid commercial exploitation which 
has not only worked oat the systematic economic ruin 
af India, but a slow but sure strangulation of Indian firt, 
sulture, and civilisation. No serious attempt had been 
made, at any time, during this period of subjection, to 
foster the growth and development of Indian arts and 
xrafts, the traditions of which cover an uninterrupted 
period of about five thousand years, and the flow of 
which stops abruptly from the date of the establish¬ 
ment of the British nile in India. The British ralers 
md mudonaries, no doubt, to further their own ends, 
^ad given to India various, educational institutions, 
public and private, yrhich have quickened interest, on 
die part of Indians, in English language and literature, 
md through the latter, knowledge of European culture 
md civiliaalioc bad spri-ad in- India, hitherto wholly 
sngrossed in her own fmditicml''culture and philosophy 
)f life. Indians have earimilated the best lessons ot 
EagUsh literature if not of Eadieh cmltuxe, in a‘man¬ 
ner, unprecedented in the history of.imy other non- 
Eatfidi-fpeaking people in any pnrt of the nrbrld. Tlte 
wfaioh Bidian nationals had ,^.dWelcn>ed 1® 
EnghSb IHeratuie and euHwrn, had lu^y been reoi-; 
Kted by ndtbred Bagfiriwagn. TImm dmk ehmds 


are relieved by the tiny lamps that three Englislimen 
lighted to explore the hitherto unknown but extensive 
continent of Indian art and culture, generally ignored 
and disdained by the average Britisher in India, armed 
in his racial arrogance which engendered the belief that 
India had nothing to offer in the sphere of culture 
w'orth bis serious attention. The tlircc Englishmen who 
shed their racial prejudices to focus their alicntion on 
an unbiased study of Indian culture, are glorious names 
which elevate the cultural rv'lal ionshii) to a respectable 
lev'el—Sir William Jones, the fopnder of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, E. B. Havoll, the great EnglitJh 
champion of Indkiu Art, and Sir John Woodroffe, the 
most sjmpalhetic exponent of the basic tenets of 
Indian life and philoskiphy and one of the founders ot 
the Indian Society of Oriental Art., Two other names 
deserve honourable mention in this connection, the 
lute Sister Nivedila (Mrs. Margaret Noble) and Dr. 
James H. Cousins, whose deep and abiding inlorcsL lo 
Indian Art have made v.aluable coiitribulions towards 
a mutual cultural exchange, loading to a sympathetic 
aindcrstanding and appraisal of tlio achievement of 
Indiana in tlic domain of the visual arts. , 

Various French and Dutch publications, during the 
last thirty years, have recorded the appreciation of the 
merits of Cambodian, Siamese and Indo-Javanese Art 
on the part of French savants and connoisseurs, but 
the continental Art; of India, the source and pivot of 
its oolonial branches, had not received adequate atten¬ 
tion on the part of European connoisseurs. And one is 
tempted to refer in this connection to the interesting 
fact that an almost contemporary appreciation *1 
Indian Moghul painting by Queen Maria Theresa ot 
Austria is on record in the decoration of her Schonbrun 
Palace, a room of which was covered with a scries of 
Moghul miniatures imported from India. To this 
recent parallel is i^ordcd by the decoration of the 
India (Mcc in London by a group of contemporary 
Indian painten. 

Anyhow, the recent exhibition organised by the 
Royal Academy is the first serious tribute paid to the 
merits of Indian Art, hitherto ignored or denied by n 
group of Britiib archaeologists and antiquarians in 
India, unable i to sh^d their racial prejudices and 
Bomewhatt obsessed by their exaggerated belief in the 
Greoo-BomaA standards in Art, which prevented an un¬ 
biased understandilig and appreciation of the highly 
original qualities and merits of Indian Art, which E. B. 
Havell championed tfafoUfdfout his life. 

Ibe most typical of the English attitude towards 
Indian Art is recorded in the tirade of John Ruidtin. in 
the insult offered to tbe -ij^^kfe of the Buddha by % 
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George Birdvood, the Victorien “euthority” on Indian 
Art, and in the apathy and the positive distaste of 
Indian Art admitted by Roger Fry, the foremost 
English ciitir, in his Last lectures. 

Such being the doleiui history of English under¬ 
standing of Indian Art, one is naturally curious to ask: 
Has there been a change of heart conducive to an un¬ 
biased appreciation of India’s aesthetic achievement T 
The reactions to this magnificent display of Indian 
maslorpieces can be most conveniently judged from 
the extracts from criticisms which appeared in the 
London Press, some of which are sot forth below : 

“The sculpture is inevitably disappointing. Reft 
from its architectural background, most of it on a 
very small scale, it would have stood more concen¬ 
trated grouping than it has received, and it is little 
helped by a backgroiuid wiiich fails to show it up. 
Even In its own surroundings and seen on the scale 
. of Ellora, Madura, or Seven Ps^das, Indian 
soulpturc is not easy to appreciate, probably 
because it is impersonal in style, and the indivi¬ 
duality one looks for in European sculpture is sup- 
pressed here and subordinated to an abstraction. 
Indian sculpture bears perhaps to European much 
the same relationship as the ballet bears to the 
drama; it is generalized, and individuality is 
absent.” (Nalurs, London). 

“Prominent among representative pieces in the 
exhibition is the head of a horse from Konarak, in 
Orissa, that shows the Indian genius for creating 
three-dimensional forms. But perhaps the chief 
gkry of this period are the bronaes, the average 
quality of wmch at the exhibition, is, if possible, 
superior to that of the stone sculpture. Foremost 
among them is a Dancing Siva from Madras 
Museum, undoubtedly, the finest bronse from Asia, 
and some think in all the world, a supremo example 
of the rhythm and vitality that make the greatness 
of all Indian sculpture.” (Broadcatt in the B£.C/e 
Far Eastern Service). 

In couree of an appreciative review of the Indian 
paintings, Basil Gray is led to comment on a late but 
charming drawing from Orissa, which is worth quoting ; 

“I suggest (bat Urn painting at the Royal 
Academy ^ould not be thought of as the poor 
descendant of the classic wall-paintings, but as a 
new school with a vision and content unique in 
history, revealing fresh achievements of tiie sinrit of 
man.” tThe Listener, London)^ 

The comments of F. G. Mories are in many raa* 
pects remarkable and worth quoting"; 

“The exhibition now on view at Burlin^n 
House is in many respects the most impressive wow 
I have ever seen. It is awesome by its dignity ; a 
dignity which appears to be the outcome of a Pfo* 
longed religious esetasy and the slow evolution Of 
a deep-rooted tradition. Sculpture at its best, here 
it is superlative, lacking the wide ehromatie scale 
of painting, has to make its appeal through pure 


form, and form as it appeals to me in these tndiah 
masterpieces is severe. The word ’^vere” meant 
originally to the Greeks worshipful, and surely we 
are bound to feel the clement of worship conveyed 
by these imagmi of gods, pr^hets and pietists where 
such are depicted. . . . For us of tite Occident 
these oriental and sacred figures cannot have the 
religious appeal they had to those for whom they 
were made. Nevertheless we may sympathise even 
■when our sympathies are not the same : the un¬ 
familiar by meditation awakens in us the family 
feeling inherent in mankind. To a Christian (wnti- 
nent, with iU religious roots in the East, the dis¬ 
parity is not BO great as may at first appear. How* 
ever that may be, the permanent interest to art- 
lovers is the aesthetic, and in this Indian Exhibition 
there is a volume of work so rich in artistic content 
that many visits will be necessary to those pe.ople 
who want to assimilate it. at all.” (The Schoolmaster 
and Woman Teacher’s Chronicle). 

Stuart feiinmonds has made very piquant comments 
which we quote : 

“The broaze.s typify the incredible vitality of 
Indian Sculpture. These anonymous craftsmen, even 
where re-strained by strict ieonographical conven¬ 
tions, were yet free to draw upon life for their 
rhythms. For them the laws of wnilpture, painting, 
music, and the dance were directed towards a single 
end. They worked with unetiualled grace and light¬ 
ness of touch, and by remembering the flesh and 
blood of the living being, they achieved, while 
working at thoir rejigio-syinbolic figures, that 
mysterimis sense of life which marks off the true 
work of art from the work of the intellect alone.” 
(Isis, Oxford). 

Sir Richard Winsledt, Vice-Chairman of the Royal 
Academy Exhibition, has said ; 

“I think Britain has a lesson to learn from 
Indian Art." 

Mr. Noel Baker, Secretary of State for Common- 
wealtli Relations, has made certain remarks which are 
pregnant witli meaning: 

“British people have a new and vivid interest 
in India and Pakistan which they have nev^ had 
More. The exhibition would be one factor in help¬ 
ing theni to get back to a saner conception of what 
human life is for. Contingents must work in a new 
relationship of freedom, equality and co-operation 
if civilization were to be saved and ma n kind given 
the destiny it ought to have.” 

A writer in the Great Britain and the Bast has 
remarked: 

e a 

"Full aOTreciation of India’s cultural heritage 
by the Indians themselves has not always been, 
apparent in the turbulent history of t^t 
sub-continent. Today, however, there is a new 
awakening—not only by the peopl^ of India, but 
by the peoples of the West—to the glories of India’s 
arts, and this re-valuation must be 
fostered and preserved at all oQata." 



MAHARANA PRATAP SINGff 

'By Pbof. 8. K. 


lUiTA Pbatap Singh, the eldest son of Rana Udai 
Singh by his first wife, was probably bom in the fort 
of Kumbhilmir in 1640 AD. During the life-time oi 
hie father, Pratap had no opportunity of displaying 
the manly qualities which became prominent in his 
later career. His father who was a slave to his 
youngest queen, selected Jagamala, the step-brother 
of Pratap, as his heir to the throne. Like Sher Shah, 
Pratap was neglected by bis father and despised by 
his step-mother and so he was thrown on bis own 
resources in his youth. But fortunately, Pratap had 
admirers and suppoorten?, espfedially his mother’s 
relatives who wore not ready to see Jagamala on 
the throne of Chitore at a time when the perils ot 
the kingdom demanded a strong man at the helm 
of the Stale. . 

After the demise of Rana TIdai Siugh, though 
Jagamala sat on the t’urone of Chitorc for a lew 
hours, the Sardars placed Pratap on the throne on 
26tL February, 1672. 

After his accession to the throne Pratap turned 
hb attention to I he internal organisation of the 
empire. He knew that the trial of 8tr«»ngth with 
Akbnr was inevitable ; but he sliould get time. 
Fortunately Akbnr was engaged in the Guzrat 
campaigns and so he was allowed much-needed 
respite. Akbar wanted to secure the submission ot 
Pratap without appealing to arms and that was why 
he sent Kumar Man Singh and Raja Bhagawan Das 
to Udaipur to persuade Pratap to acknowledge his 
supremacy. Pratap was not less shrewd than his rival 
and he played his cards well. He entertained bis guests 
and by shrewd diplomacy he was able to make Akbar 
believe his good and friendly intentions. During this 
time he did not remain idle but was preparing himsclt 
for the coming storm. He knew that the evil day tliat 
was to come, was not far off. He at once look steps 
to organise his Government and devised regulationa to 
make his army more efficient and better equipped. He 
repaired and strengthened the fortresses and decided 
like Shivajt to adopt guerilla warbirc against the 
Mughals. 

. Akbar who was a strong annexationist, and was 
the embodiment of the political principle preached by 
Kautilya—“Whoever is superior in power shall wage 
a war”—could not endure the existence of a strong 
independent kingdom in Mew,(ir. He knew that the 
lUjput Chiefs who’had been deprived of tbeir in¬ 
dependence sullenly brooded over tbeir losa-ss and 
they were ready to spring at the smallest opening to*" 
revolt. Honour and prestige of the empire demanded 
that the picture of independence riiould be wiped off 
from the memory of the finjfmts. In other woids, the 
Crown of Mewar—lim symbol of Rajput independence 
—must kiss the feet of the emperor. Dr. V. A. 

Smith pute in a nutshell the earn belk: 

, "SB* patrioUlm wa* his offenee. Akbar 

had wnn over moat of Ihe jftajput ohjeftaitts by his 
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astute policy and could not endure independent 
attitude aHsumtid by the, Rana, who must be broken 
if he would not bend like his fellows.”* 

Akbar was determined to destroy Pratap, but 
Pratap was not the mar. to fail or falter in the face 
of difficulties and in grim earnestness he set himself to 
the task of dealing with the situation in a bold and 
decisive manner. He resolved to uphold the honour and 
dignity of his hou.se by sacrificing himself in the 
service of his Motherland. 

In 1576, Akbar sent Man Singh and Amf Khan 
against Rana Pratap. They arrived at the pass ot 
Haldighat whore the Rajputs and the Mughals were to 
engage one another in a death grapple. The Rana came 
out of. the mqpntains with his followers and caused the 
Rajputs on the Mughal side to flee away like a flock 
of .sheep. The battle—a ferocious hand to hand struggle 
—raged from early morning to midday ending with the 
defeat of the Rana. Pratap retreated into the hills but the 
Mughals did not venture to pursue him.* The battle 
of Haldighat like the battle of Thermopylae was ones 
of the few events in history in which defeat was more 
glorious than*victory and Rana Pratap immortalised 
his name by fighting against the overwhelming number 
of the Mughal army. 

Pralap’s spirit was not damped by the defeat. He 
detected his mistakes ; he changed his tactics and 
•decided not to fight face to face with the Mughals. Ho 
fortified every pass of the Aravalli and these were 
entrusted to the Bhills. Then the hide and seek game 
was started between the Rajputs and the Mughals and 
the latter being harassed by the Rana’s army left 
Mewar. Akbar could not conquer Mewar even by 
.sending three expeditions in a year. In the next year 
(1577) Akbar made vast preparations to humble the 
pride of the Rana and Abul Fazl records tliat Shah Ba» 
Khan was appointed to command the force and the 
execution of the task was committed to him.* The 
Mughals captured Kumbhilmir and ranscaked Udaipur 
and Gogunda, but Pratap did not bend. Shah Ha* 
Khan being tired and di.sgiistcd left Mewar. After the 
dparbire of Shah Baz Khan, Pratap recaptured most of 
his places. Akbar sei^ two other expeditions against the 
Rana, one in 1578 under Shah Baz Khan and another 
in 1684 under Jagannath Kaehchhavaha. but to no 
purpose. Pralap soon -recovered all Mewar except 
Chitore and Mandalgarh and spent his last 11 years 
in peace and tranquillity. He breathed his last in 1696. 

Tod in his book, Annnln oj Rajasthan, has recorded 
many ineidenta, to wit; Sakta Singh was rebuked by 
Prince Selim in the Mughal camp after the battle of 
Haldijdint ; Pratap Singh was reduced to a state of 
abject misery to such an extent that he had to take 
shelter with the Bhils and onee Pratap expressed his 


1. Akhar. tht Crmu p. 1S1. 

2. l.gwc*« TrmlsAm of Msntitkt^at-Tmparikk, It. p. 239. 
S. Akbarmima, Vpl. BI, p» 807. 
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desire for eotering into a subordinate alliance with the 
■ Mughals when a wild cat made off witli the grass cake, 
kept for his belly-pinched daughter; but these are 
nothing but oock and bull stories. Selim at the time of 
the battle of Haldigbat was a boy of six years and so 
it is quite impossible that he could then rebuke Sakta 
Singh. As. regards the second incident, it may be said 
that even in his worst days Pratap was the master ol 
the territory extending from Kumbhilmir in the North 
to Wrishavpur in the South (about 90 miles) and from 
Devari in the East to Sirohi in the West—^about 70 
miles. This area was fertile and so there is no reason 
to think that Pratap’s family had to live on grass. 
Pratap .iwore, sayjs Tod, that so long as Chitoro would 
not be recovered he and his descendants would not 
take meal on gold and silver plates, wou|^ pass nights 
on grass and would wear beards. Gouri Sankar Ojha 
opines that these are invented stories. The present 
fashion of wearing beards and whiskers among the 
Rajputs dates from the time of Farukshi.Var and not 
earlier.* Kanas of Udaipur never keep gross under their 
bed. 

Rana Pratap’s reign, full of strenuous activities 
extending over a period of 20 years, is Ihiique in the 
annals of Rajputaua. 

. “Had Mewar” says Tod, “possessed her Thuey- 
dide.s or her Xenophon, neither the wars of the 
Peloponnesus nor the retreat of the ten thousand 
would have yielded more diversified incidents for 
the historic muse than the deeds of this brilliant 
reign amid the many vicissitudes of Mewar." 

Pratap Singh was born in an aristocratic family of 
Rajputana and was of noble descent on both sides. 
His was a full stature of growth and manhood which 
was tall, stout and well-proportioned ; commanding 
was bis figure. He stood as the finest example of mens 
tarn tn corpora sano. He fought many battles but it 
Is sAid that he had no sign of wounds in his body. 

Pratap Singh was one of the greatest personalties 
‘ of medieval India. He was the embodiment of the 
.spirit of Rajput independence. He had before him the 
heroic deeds of his ancestors who had held aloft in 
their time the banner of freedom and so while his 
fellow prince “vied with one another in promoting the 
glory of the empire," he vowed, in the words of the 
bard, "to make his mother’s milk*^^ resplendent." Tlie 
be-^U and cud-all of his life was to preserve the 
honour and presUge of his raoc. But fhis was not an 
easy task because he had to measure bis swotd with 
Akbar who in the words of Dr. V. A. Smith, at this 
time, "was the most powerful in the world . . . and 
was immeasurably the richest monarch on the face of 
the earth.* But nothing could daimt l^g heart. The 
strength of bis purpose made him steady like a rock 
unshaken by winds. All attempts of Akbar fmled before 
the grim determination of Pratap and the latter per¬ 
formed hid sacred doty by planting the tree of freedom 
in Mewar. Be gave the fi^om-loving Bajprlts 

a Msts, tun SO, p, 
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independence and appeared to his countrjrmen as thO 
star of a bright hope before wliom all dark and ugly 
shadows vanished away. 

His personal muguetism was great whioh enlivened 
his followers and made them cheerfully perform their 
heavy duties. His patriotism and self-sacrifice helped 
Mewar to regain that moral supremacy over Rajputana 
which she had lost at the battle of Ehanwah where 
Rana Sangram Singh was defeated by Babar. It was 
the strength and vigour which he injected into the hfd 
of his countrymen that defied the might of Akbar. His 
unselfish patriotism strengthened the Rajputs at home 
by swelling the tide of common sentiment and patriotic 
fraternity in the bosom of every individual citizen of 
Mewar. The great Hmdu-awakening which destroyed 
the vitality of the Mughal Empire in the 17tb century 
was to a great extent the result of Pratap’s work. He 
stands in the same political relation to Rana RsJ 
Singha as Philip of Macedon is to Alexander. 

Rana Pratap was a hard-working mler and the 
trials and adventures of his life had strengthened every 
fibre of his body and developed in him' the qualities 
of patience, oouMgo and self-reliance. His indefatigable 
industry and minute attention to details arc well 
worthy of a Shivaji or a Peter. 

Pratap was a king, nut he never played the king. 
He did not consider it infra dignitalcm to work Wtft 
his soldiers. He did not liold the throne for personal 
enjoyment and luxuries but he cherished a lofty ideal 
of kingship. If the Grand Monarch Louis XIV claimed, 
“I am the State", Pratap like Alfred and Frederick the 
Great said : “I am the first servant of the State." He 
was a real shepherd of his people. Like Shcr Shah be 
followed the maxim that “it behoves the great to he 
always active.” 

Pratap Singh was a statesman of no mean order. 
’The task of a statesman "is not merely to envisage a 
great purpose but also to see bow far his resources can 
cany him." Pratap had the gift of grasping quickly the 
poasibilitieB of situation and he knew his liinitaUottS. 

He was a great soldier and in his campaigns there 
wae a rare union of caution and enterprise. Though he 
had to wage ware in order to realise his aim^ yet he 
was not a man of cruel nature or of blood-thirsty 
temperament. His chivalry and kindness to the women 
of Ebankhanan Abdur Rahim (as related by Rajpyt 
historians) were not unworthy of an Alexander. 

The name of Pratap is a household word today 
not only in Rajputana but also all over India. So long 
as the freedom-loving people of the world will worship, 
the patriots, the name of Pratap will remain shiifiilg 
like a star. He was a patriot of unequalled rategrity 
and brilliance, a man of the people, full of fire n^d 
dating who infused thousands with electiio throbs <A 
amor patriae that were in his soul. His career wiR ifi* 
stil and enthtuUsitt into the heart* of Indian 
patriots ihd ttlake them cheerfully perform their saotedi' 
dutlkis WtMxxd fhtling or faJtiiing before a lonridaldo 
•WMay. ... 



NATURE’S MOST AMAZING ANIMAL 

Bt K. P. PADMANABBfAN TAMPY, 


EuFHAKTt Lave from time immemorial excited great 
and popular interest, always unsurpassed by the interest 
aroused by other animals. Among the many wild 
animals of the world, that which after capture turns out 
to be very useful to man, is the elephant. Both in times 
of peace and war, elephants have been known to be 
willing workers. The elephant has always been one ot 
the wonders of the world, amasing in its aspect and full 
of delightful and surprising qualities alike of the head 
and the heart. Tlie remarkable degree of intelligence it 
poascBfies and its huge rise and conformation have won 
for the elephant an exalted position. 

History eloquently testifies to the part played by 
elephants in war. Hasdrubal is said to have u.sed 
elephants driven by Indian, mahouh at the battle of the 
Panormos in 251 B.C. In the Second Punic War, 
Hannibal and Hasdrubal both made great use of the 
elephants. It is recorded that at the battle of Raphia 
the Libyan elephants of Ptolemy failed against the 
Indian beasts of Antiocho.s. Hannibal’s array which 
forced its way through the mighty Alps had a number 
of war elephants. The ancient Carthagenians used war 
elephants in many of their battles. Greek historians 
speak of Indians as accomplished masters in the art 
of capture and training of wild elephants. The miracle 
of domesticating the elephant was first achieved by the 
people of India. 

The two distinct 8r)ecie8 of elephants existing at 
the present time are the Indian and the African. I'he 
Indian elephant is easily distinguished from its African 
brother by the siae and shape of its earl, the ears ot 
the African elephant being four to five timea bigger 
than those of ^e Indian and aaiblike in appearance. 
The African elephant hoa fewer enamel plates in dts 
molars and hot a rounded ekull like that of the ancient 
mastadon. The Indian elephant hoa complex teeth. Its 
forehead is marked by a depression or valley, aeparat- 
ing the two rounded knob-Uke projections which part 
along the suddle line. The Indian elephant is more 
attractive in appearance, and more useful to man. 

Elephant carving in Indian temples have won 
competent appreciation from art critics and naturalists. 
Elephants have an immense hold on the affections ot 
the people of India. The Hindu God Gaoesa or 
Qanapati is elephant-headed. He is invoked at the out¬ 
set in all ceremonies and enterprises. The elephant is 
the famous and favourite vahana .of Indra, the Lord of 
oil Devos. According to Hindu mythology which is 
mort cotourfui, Lord Indra rides on the bade of his 
white elephant, named Airavata, which has four tasks 
a pair on eadr dde. As such the elephant is regarded 
08 a soeted animal. An ancient Hindu belief bagsd 
*the ocriptiuns is tJiat the eii^t coiners of the earth ere 
tent % ^tiilht elvbteii totini ‘«t tte 
mm,' 


Of all the animals in Travancore the most 
characteristic and the oldest is the elephant which ts 
also the undisputed master of the forests. Elephants 
move about in large herds along the cardamom h»ll« ot 
North Travancore. Very seldom, is a solitary elephant 
seen in the wilds. When one does come across a single 
elephant, the expenence might well be a death-dealing 
affair. Ordinarily an elephant is not a killer. But there 
is an occasional ‘rogue’ eicphajit, one which turns bad, 
because of disease, or injury, fury or some other reason. 
There is no more dangeious beast in the world then 
than the ‘rogue.’ When sn individual elephant breaks 



An elephant under training bemg lod by a 
decoy elephant 

the laws of the herd, he is expelled and becomes the 
so-callcd ‘rogue.’ He is a social outcast and savage. 
The usual theory is that some old and cantankerous 
elephant is driven out of the herd, especially during 
the muslh or rutting period, by a more powerful male 
and this ill-tempered fellow gradually turns out to be 
a confinned ‘solitary’ and in the end becomes extremely 
dangerous to human life and property. 

’When in herds elephants are easily frightened and 
they scamper off at the slightest ngn of danger. 
Elephants do not remain in one place for any length 
of titti. Th<(y move about &om spot to spot is ftMte 
•f food tad driak. Thtr mi • tH al Ui^ imliftii 
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rogues: During the first month of the year, water 
begins to Jail in the higher regions. Then elephants SP 
in search of the coolest and thickest parts of the 
forests. So th(;y de-scend to the lower regions, where 
there are rivers. Dr. Ludwig Schuster, a Natural 
Science scholar, who made a special study of African 
wild elephants and their ways, has observed that 
elephants during the hot season arc able to divine the 
existence of water in parched areas and that they make 
pits in the earth with their tusk.-s and thus get at water. 
With the approach of the monsoon elephants climb to 
the higher regions of the wild-s. n>e summer re-sort of 
these lords of the forests is the upper region, and the 
winter resort the lower one. 



A baby elephant following its mahout 

In the month of September when graiu ripens, 
those terrible denizens of the woods rush down to the 
low country and make dev.aslal.ing raids irpou the corn¬ 
fields. The elephant in its wild .'•lage i.a a dangerous 
enemy to man. It destroys his crojlfe and even his life. 
Wild elephants cause great havoc on the cultivated 
area, partly because of their liking Jo, the crops and 
partly owing to a sort of mischievous wanlonneas. 
During iho season, the nillivators keep v, ty vigilant 
watch at night; they .sit and watch by big fires, which 
with the beat of tom-toms serve to scare away the 
marauders. The natives also erect a platform, out of 
the reach of elephants and keep watch from- t-here. 
Such structures seen in the fields, arc popularly known 
as ammadonts. literally meaning elephant-huts. The 
marauders, when in company, are very easily kept ott 
by (lu! noise made by the tum-toms and gongs. But a 
single and experienced bull elephant, a clei'cr rogue 
and long accustomed to such things, pays no heed at 


all to the deafening and frightful sounds created by 
the watchers. He roams through the fields at his 
pleasure and makes a sumptuous feast of the crops. 
In November, elephants which have descended to the 
plains rejoin their comrades. 

It is said that every herd is led by a hero tusker 
of ripe ago and vast experience who gropes his way 
along with a sapling to assure safety for himself and 
his followers. Hunters in the African wilds have stated 
that African elephant herds are led by cows among 
them. Mutual aid among elephants is highly developed. 
Prince Kropotkin in liis intetesting work Mutual Aid 
refers to the "eoinjiound f.-unilics” of cleph.ants, their 
mutual attach merit, their deliberate ways in posting 
sentries, and the feelings of .sj'mpathy developed by 
such a life of close mutual support. According to 
ftamuel W. Baker, the dislingni.-shed authority on wild 
beasts and their ways, elephants combine in larger 
groups tliJiti the "eoniTiound j'iimily.’’ 

Tjie Pit Mictiiou 

Wild elejihaut-i are ear'iunal during the hot weather 
when they de-Tond in group.-' to the lower region.s 
Seeking water. In jdaces tlivongh which elephanUS 
ttsually inifs.«, (Jrei) pits of fifteen feel dc'pth and of the 
same diameter .are very c.-in-fully dug by clever and 
experienced hand.'-. Tin' oxcaMiled eailh is scattered at 
a distance tc avoid suapicion, for elephant,s jiro very 
• W'aiy acd keep aloof from danger. 

The pits arc wide at the toji and narrow towards 
the bottom arid are made in such a way that it wotild 
be extremely difficult, for the unwary beasla that have 
fallen into them to climb out. The bottom of the pil.9 
has usually a diameter if nine feet. The mouth of a 
pit i.s corieoalc'd very carefully with dry sticks, leaves, 
gi-ass and small shrubs, so that, the whole place looks 
exactly like a part of the ordinary forest. Sometimes 
big herds of elephanks arc driven to roam about the 
vicinity of such snares. It is very difficult to locate a 
herd and lo find out the way through which it would 
pass. Elephants do not, however, wander about through 
one and the same i>alh always. Ageil and experienced 
masters of woodcraft examine the grass and from the 
nature of its withering and the dryne’s of the elephant 
dung clelerminc the course of the herd. The hill-men 
are experts in thi.s line. 

Watchers are appointed by the State to guard 
these pits and report whether any animal has fallen 
a victim to the snares. Wltcn an elephant trends over n 
pit the twigs and leaves covering the top give way 
and the animal fall down with a loud and frightful 
yell. So inhuman awl barbarous this method is that tu 
some cases the sudden fall dislocates or fractures the 
limbs of the animal. Watchers turn up and close the 
mouth of the pit with heavy logs of wood immediately 
after an elephant has fallen into the pit. For a few 
hours the animal is left unto itself unmolested and is 
free to make wild and frantic efforts to effect its escape. 
But thoroughly oveneome by fear, hunger, fatigue and 
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Want of space even to move about freely, the un- and whm enough has accumulated so as to level the 

fortunate beast find to its utter dismay all its incessant pit up, the wild victim appears at the top and finds 

and spirited efforts defeated. Finally, the animal is itself to its awe and despair, surrounded by a team ol 

completely exhausted. After having tried various decoy elephants and many men. 



The ends of the strong ropes 
secured round the neck and lep 
of the captive animal are held 
firmly by the tame elephants. 
The wild elephant is placed be¬ 
tween two strong and experienced 
decoy elephants and marched ofl 
to the nearest cage.. If the beast 
thus captured is found to be too 
old or badly injured it is let ott 
!n the forest. Hopes are fastened 
around its neck. In this manner 
the proud and wild beast is taken 
prisoner and escorted by ' tame 
elephants. The capture is mi'>sl 
inteiesting and extremely risky. 
With all the experience, intelli¬ 
gence and caution of the tame 
elephants and their mahouts 
sometimes tin* wild animal gets 
out of control. It is no wonder, 
therefore, that this exciting sport 
altracts large crowd.s of people. 


A captured elephant being taken out of pit. On dther side are 
seen two decoy elephants 


For tttuny days and nights, the 
station where an elephant capture 


methods of escape with no suc¬ 
cess, il give.s up all atteinjits and 
patieutly waits for thing.s to 
Happen. Vc'iy seldom does an 
elephant which Las fallen into 
the pit manage to effect its 
escape. 

Now, exjjerla deputed for 
capture of elephants turn up and 
begin tlioir ciicraljons. The most 
striking and interesting feature iu 
this exciting affair is the use ul 
the tame elephants known 
decoys, without whose willing 
help it would never be possible 
for men to capture wild elephants 
alive. When the decoy elephants 
ajnd their clever mahouts arc 
ready, operations to capture the 
ensnared wild elephant ptc set io 
full swing. First, a strong rope is 
most dexterously put round the 
Heck of the wild dephant in the 
pit. This is the most difficult part 
of the tough job. Then another 
rope noose is thrown round the 



The captured clephanl being conducted to the training cage by two 

decoy elephants 


elephant’s hind leg and tightened. Diy boughs, has taken place, is the busy centre of much activity, 
•the undergrowth of the forest, and loose earth ere enthusiasm, mirth and uproar. The animal thus cap- 
thrown into the pit little by little. The wild tured is immediately removed to a cage. The pit 
el^dumt rendered hejpleei tiaiaplea on the material method i« very popular in TVavanooie. 
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The Keddab Method and green enter the stockade unnoticed. The diecoy 

There is another method adopted to capture these elephants in pairs entice the wild elephant to be 

denisens of the forest which is more popular in Myeore. roped and chained. With their trunks these tame ones 
It is known as the keddah method and is more risky comer their victim. Then a mahout, as agile as e 
than the pit method. On the way through which nimble monkey, with ropes and chains in his hand 
elephants usually pass, huge stockades built of massive stealthily creeps under the feet of the tame elephants, 
teak tree stumps arc erected. The enclosures are narrow approaches the wild one unnoticed, passes a noose over 
at one end and broad at the other with a V«Bhaped its hind legs and disappears in the twinkling of an eye. 

entrance. Stout logs of strong heavy timber are driven With the help of the decoy elephants the skilled 

deep into the ground very close to one another, form- mahouts secure ropes and chains around the legs of the 
ing an unassailable palisade. Inside it small trees and wild elephant. Ropes are secured round its hind feet 
bushes arc grown in abundance. At the entrance which and the ends are fastened strongly to the palisade, 
is flung open and around the palisade, .sugarcane, a This requires very great skill. The mahouts who rope 
food liked very nuacli by elephants, is grown in clusters, and chain the wild beast must, bo quick, active and 

careful. If they do not take time 
by the foreUick and are slow for 
a second the wild elephant is sure 
to get at lliem and in the twinkl¬ 
ing of an eye tlu;y will bo 
hurled up in the air and dashed 
against the ground. Some maboutg 
have had hair-breadth escapes. 
Jostled by the tame elephants 
and pricked by the goads of the 
mahouts the mighty parhyderms 
bccfmie tlioroughly frightened 
and make terrific and ('nr-.sjilitling 
din. The krdduh method is most 
popular in Mysore. 

The task of the decoy elephant 
involves great danger. The decoy 
has to capture and keep undttr 
complete control the wild ele¬ 
phant, has to take precious care 
of the mahout who sits upon its 
back and to protect itself fiKim 
the furious onslaughts of the 
captive. The tame elephant plays 
I=:iei)lmnts hauling timber its part wondderfully well with 

The wliolo place looks ex.actly like a part of the dense lumioii-liko sagacity, caution and valour. It is the 
forest. The only euliance to the stockade is a big gate ingenuity of man, coupled with and working through 
which can be opened and closed without much effort, the medium of the highly intelligent and most willing 
The animals as they moie about are attracted by the tame elephant.®, that is from fi^^l to last responsible for 
dainty food aiul eat llieir way into the keddah. Some- capturing alive the lords of the wilds, 
times elephiint herds are drivep into the keddah. 



Daring and skilled forest folk, with drums, empty tins 
and other cnido soimd-produeing instruments gather 
near a big herd and drive them helter-skelter. In this 
mad rush sonic elephants run right into the Stockade. 
As soon as they are safe within, agile watebera barri¬ 
cade the entrance. The animals madly rush hither nnd 
thither and soon realise their )>light. In fuiy they hurl 
themselves against the walls of the stockade but are 
pricked with goads and long bamboos and driven back 
by men posit'd round the keddah. 

The most thrilling and dangerous part of the, 
operation which follows is the "roping” of the 
elephants. Decoy elephants armed with iron ohains 
^ osnying on tbsir books oahouts dressed in black 


Tbaininc or Wild Elephants 
Immediately after capture the wild elephants ere 
led into rages to be trained. The beasts are closely 
W'atched by mahouts and docoj* elephants. The mahouts 
by degrees make friends with the captives by frequently 
approaching them and offering them sugarcane and 
other dainty mor(<el-«. Ordinarily, the elephant is a 
glutton and greatly enjoys sweets. To make these law¬ 
less and rude denizens of the forest submissive to law 
and accustomed to peaceful life amidst men is indeed 
a veiy arduous and perilous task. The training of the 
wild elephants takes place in rages made of strong logs 
of teak wood and divided into two chambers— the 
Upper and lower. The wild animal » placed in the 
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lotrer ohamber aod the trainers take their points of 
vantage in the upper berth. The period Ordinarily 
required to train a wild elephant is three to six months. 
In nine cases out of ten the captured animal needs to 
be handled roughly during the period of training. Armed 
with long spears and unbreakable canes, the dexterous 
mahout-masters teach and train their wild elephant 
disciples. It requires great patience, industry, intelli¬ 
gence and cleverness to tame the wild elephants. They 
offer resistance for the Srst few days, but give up all 
opposition after some d.iy.s of severe handling by the 
daring and merciless mahouts who punish the recal¬ 
citrant elephants with physical chastisement. As far a® 
pns.‘able the mahouts win the elephants over to their 
will by petting them and giving them good food. Soon 
there springs up an intimacy between the mahouts and 
the wild animals. Elejiliants being very intelligent learn 
quickly and subject thernsclvi’s to the superior will of 
man. When the training i.s complete,' on an auspicious 
day, the elephant is taken to the open road accom¬ 
panied by decoy elephants walking on either side nnd 


abreast o^ the newly trained beasts. Daily, under the 
vigilant escort of two tamed elephants, the wild beast 
under training is taken out for bath which it relishes 
immensely. The mighty beast having submitted to mea 
eventually comes to serve him with deep attachment, 
affection and loyalty. Verily, the triumph of man over 
elephant is the supremacy of mind over matter. 

The torn boughs trailing o’er the tusks aslan^t 
The sapKngs reeling in the path he trod, 

Declare his might ,—our lord the elephant, 

Chiej oj the ways oj Oad. 

The black bulk heaving where the oxen pant, 

The bowed head toiling w^ere the guns careen, 
Declare our might—our slave the elephant. 

The servant of the Queen. 

—Rudtabd Kipuno. 

The elephant, the most wide-spread of earth’s huge 
animals and Nature’s most amazing quadmpped, has 
learnt from the sad fate of its great ancestors, the 
mastadon and the mammoth, a lesson in life and has 
saved its race by being useful to man. 

0 :- 


THE AMERICAIS WEST: LIFE ON A CATTLE RANCH 


For several generations the American cowboy lui® his wages in wild celebrations and retunung to distant 
been considered a pirlurcsque and legendary character ranches to engage in exciting encounters with cattle 

the world over. Through books and- films ho has been thieves and “bad men.” 

But that late 19th century 
period of picturesque lawlessness, 
so celebrated in song and story, 
has long since passed. ’The cow¬ 
boys on the great ranches of 
America’s western plains are 

working harder than ever before 

in raising a record number of 
beef cattle, for the great herds 
that feed on western America’s 
rolling grasslands are the major 
food reserves of the United 
States, 

Once these rolling plains echoed 
• to the tlmnder of the hoofs of 
great herds of bison, ponderous 
bovine animals indigenous only 
to North America, but by 1880 
hunters had destroyed most of 
them and the unfenced plains 
became tremendous pastures for 
cattle. Law had not caught up 
with this new frontier and cattle 
thieves, called "rustlera,” and 
other lawless individuals, flour* 
ished. The cowboy was forced to gp armed for his 
own protection and the protection of bis employer^ 
property. 

When laife porttoos of Ute pubfio domain were 



A cowboy tending a herd of cattle on the plains of the western 
U. S. keeps a solitary yi^ 

preasnted to interested oitisens of many nations as a 
feartess rider pf America's wreten^phi^i galloping into 
adtriisg tcreau on J^turdi^ two re^l^ore, 

df 1 ^ lePi flkmblNf away 
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closed to ranchers for grazing, late in the 19lh ccatury, 
the number of ranchers increased and their individual 
size dwindled. To a large extent the lawlessncea had 
passed. Bustlcis were brought to justice, and the cow¬ 
boy could afford to be unarmed. 

The American cowboy remains a colorful figure, 
however. He continue.? to wear the broad-brimmed 
"ten-gallon hat,” so called for its usefulness in holding 
a large amount of water for horse and rider. He also 
wears high-heeled boots, designed for the stirrup and 
suitable for pressing into tlie ground to provide a 
purchase when the cowboy is afoot and has roped a 
horse or wild steer. His jingling spurs serve to start his 
pony at a full gallop when speed is needed to pursue 
cattle. , 

The modern cowboy carries on the tradition ot 
self-reliance handed down by his predecessor, who often 
was forced to take the law into hia own,hands. His 
long periods of isolation on the lonely prairie make 
him generous and hospitable, ready to share his food 
and shelter with any stranger. 

The hor.sp is still the cowboy’.s principal mc.'ins of 
transportation, and he prefers to “broak," or condition, 
the half-wild horses ho himself will ride, rather tlmn 
entrust the job to the professional horsc-tamcr or 
“wrangler,’ attached to almost every ranch. Above all, 
the cowboy must be proficiunt in throwing a rope or 
lariat around the neck or forelegs of a steer or running 
horse. 

The cowboy’s Bi>orts are closely related to his work. • 
When he is not working, he is riding bucking horses or 
wild steers, roping running animals and racing horses. 



An American cowboy is on the watch so that no 
stray animals from the herd of cattle may 
wander away 


BANANA—THE FIG OF PARADISE 

By MURARI PROSAD GUHA, m.a. * 


Thb sharp contrast exhibited in fruit markets of the 
tropics and the temperate regions is marked. Marked 
because in the tropics, rich in sunshine and warmth, 
nature's gifted region in vegetation, the rich collection 
of the choicest fruits of the world are to be seen, which 
■re conspicuous by their absence in the temperate 
climate. Among these mango comes first and next, 
comes banana. 

In tropical Asia banana is cultivated for more than 
4,000 years and its antiquity and wild char.icter are 
incompatible facts, says de Candolle,* there being a 
good many Sanskrit names. Also that sages ate its fruit 
and repo.sed beneath its shade, so the botanical name 
is JIftieo. It is derived from the Arabic Afo«z or 
Mavhot. 

1. Ah<WM« 4* csdipa#. 0f4>» OMtrwMi runtt om). 


DascBirTiON or the Genus an» SpECiea 

Bananas arc gigantic tree-like herbs belonging to 
the genus Musa, containing some 40 or more species, 
several of which an^often considered as mere cultivated 
varietie.s, widely distributed throughout the tropics of 
the old world and in some cases introduced into the 
new world. 

“A form' of Af. comiculata from Cochin China 
and Malayan Archipelago produces only a sintde 
fruit, which, however, affords an adequate meal fw 
tliree iaea."~{Encycl(ypaedia Brittamca). 

M. sapientum L. {~M. paradtsiaea L.) axti peren- 
m'al herbs, 8-15 ft. in height, indigenous in the Eastern 
Himalayas, Assam, Manipur and Burma, ascending 
from sea level up to 6,000 ft. in altitude. Cultivated 
throughout India and the tropics (except extreme 
oortb-west). 
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The ‘Singapuri’ banana {M. CavendishU) very 
popular throughout India differs from the above in this 
that the plant loves a cooler climate. The plant is dwari 
and the bunch almost touches the soil containing more 
fruits than in any oUicr banana. The peculiarity is this 
that the fruits when ripe remains the same pea-green 
in colour. The taste will not be good unless quite ripe. 
But after ripening it soon starts decaying. 



The banana plant with, suckers of different 
ages. The position of the rhisome has been 
shown in dotted lines 

OaiaiN AND GsOGBAFHICAL BlSTRISUTrON 

‘Though native to the trppics, cultivated 
varieties are found in sub-tropical regions, and 
certain varieties are capable of withstanding 
considerable cold, as in the Himalayas, where the 
plant may be found at 6,000 ft. or even higher. 
Some variety is found throughout the tropics where- 
ever adequate moisture is available, for the plant 
has no dormant period and as a lover of humid 
conditions thrives best where there is no sharply 
defined diy season. The natural home of the plant 
is the East, but tropical America and the West 
Indies are now a centre of eommerdal produo* 
Uoa of benana. The plant reached the Canary 


Islands, which still remains a centre of produotioa, 
in 1616, whence it was carried to America."* . 

DiSTINCriON BETWEEN BanANA (FAKA-KAU) AND 
Plantain (kach-eala) 

The distinct races known to us may be grouped 
under two heads, those grown for the ripe fruits and 
those for the half-ripe fruits, the latter being used as 
green vegetables. Kach-kala (plantain) is the general 
name given for those used as green vegetables. These 
are generally cultivated on much inferior soil than 
those of paka-httla (banau!,), which is eaten ripe. 

Why Cultivated : Importance as a Fruit 

‘The area under fruits of all kinds is recorded 
as 1'8 million acres ; of this 60 per cent is devoted 
to mangoes, 21 per cent to b.ananBs and nearly 
5 per cent to citrus fruits (oranges, etc.)."* 

“Bananas, after manKoe.s, arc the commonest 
and highly prized of all Iiidi.an fruits, while the 
coarser kinds constitute one of the staple articles 
of diet in many parts of India and the Malaya 
Peninsula being mostly cooked before being eaten. 
It has been lu'oved that, the produce from one acre 
will support a much greater number of people than 
a similar area under any other crop, and the 
immense yield may be pre.served for an indefinite 
period by drs'ing the fruit and preparing meal from 
it. ... 

"In medicine the unripe friiit is considered 
cooling and astringent. The young leaves are used 
as a dressing for blisters, bums, etc. The root and 
stem are reported to be tonic, antisoorbutie and 
useful in blood disorders and venereal diseases."* 
"The banana stands third (apples and oranges 
rank first and second) on the list of the popular 
fruits of English people, and it is estimated that 
16-2 lbs. per head are eaten, all of which are 
impriTted.”—{Encyclopaedia Brittanica). 

DiscBimoN or the Punt 

'The banana plant is composed of an underground 
stem, a tuberous rhizome from which arises an aerial 
or pseudo-stem, composed of the closely, enveloped 
leaf sheaths, the corresponding blades, each sometimes 
10 ft. in length forming a spreading crown. At the 
flowering period,* the inflorescence stalk {Thor —^used 
as vegetable) grows up from the rhizome to the 
hollow tube formed by the sheaths, emerges above and 
bears a large number of inconspicuous tubular flowers 
closely crowded in the axils of larger often brightly 
coloured protecting bracts. 

When a sufficient bunch of fruit has set, the 
pendant extremity of the inflore3c,ence {Moehf*—^^d 
as vegetable) with its remaining flowers and conspicuous 

3. Ho-ter, EiKjKtupmdU 5e. Agrt. (1931), p. ISO. 

I. Sir P. XhitegluU, laJUn hrming, SpeeUI He. (IMS), p. 101. , 

4. Sir Cfwsf WMti TAe CammtrcM fndiurU •/' laAe (190S1| 

PE. m, m 
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biMta, ^ould be cut away, bo that all the available 
nourishment may go to the formation of fruit. 

The occurrence of more than one inflorescence, on® 
each from the axil of all the leaves, has been recorded. 

Mbthods op Pbopaoation—^Technique to Impbo'’b 

With the ripenning of the infructcscencc or ‘bunch,' 
the stem bearing it is cut back, and growth is continued 
by lateral offshoots, or suckers, from the rhisome. The 
life of the individual plant is thus indefinite. There 
should not be more than three suckers at the base, so 
the excess suckers are removed and new plantations are 
established by the removal and planting elsewhere ot 
these suckers in June or July. 

Due to vegetative propagation for a long time, seed 
formation is gradually turning to be of rare occurrence 
due to use and non-use of methods and means. But 
occasionally one i,omes acro.ss a few seeds in an edible 
fruit, and some seeds may grow if sown. Id some cases 
colchicine treatment has given some effective result m 
quality, size, and number of fruits in a bunch. 

Desckhtion or Soil 

Here in Bengal banana can be grown anywhere, 
the rainfall being highest, a.s also it w a lover of warm,, 
moist climate. Except where the sub-soil is hard roclc 
or stiff clay and the soil is heavy it can be grow* on 
almost all soils, subject to a liberal supply of water 
and sunshine, suitably close to a tank, ditch, jhil, canal 
or a river. 

Well and canal irrigation is effected by flooding 
the BoU, and after the water has aoaked in for a day, 
the superfluous water is run off through drains. The 
land is then hoed once a month. Humidity being main¬ 
tained by mulching. “It is well worth while losing a 
year to get the soil into condition,” observed T. A. C. 
Firminger." He continued : “Soil operation should be 
begun any time before rains—let us say in January of 
the present year. Soil deeply ploughed and left to the 
action of the elements. Then just as the rain break, San 
hemp (.erotolaria jwncea) at the rate of 40 lbs. of seed 
per acre, is sown. This will come up vigorously with 
the rains. After six weeks it is cut dofwn and ploughed 
tn situ, let it rot well to harrow again. At the end et 
the rains pits are dug for the fruit trees and between 
them a crop of deep-rooted legume is given to break 
up the sub-soil—a ^ort season groundnut, such as 
sij^all Japanese, is admirable. The nuts are harvested 
and the roots, stem, etc., are returned to the sub-soil." 

PUAN OF PuANXme 

Banana and .plantain cultivation is based on two 
different foundations. One is for home consumption 
and the other for export. The former forms a part ot 
the village kitchen garden and the latter forms the big 
plantations. 

The site for plantation should be as near a city 
and a railway station as possible, otherwise it will suffer 

greatly for transport difficulties. 

'' ' — ■■ 

•> T. A. & ftaBiiVK, j •! €m4mk>t fwr «w«a{ mi 

Vffw Mb (MS), n. m 


The approximate cost of cultivating one acre baa 
been estlbated at Rs. 225 as detailed below : 


(1) 

Cost of 350 plants 

Es. 46 

(2) 

Cost of planting in the pit 

Rs. 35 

(3) 

Cost of ploughing, etc. 

Rs. 20 

(4) 

Cost of manure, etc. 

Rs. 125 


Total 

Rs. 225 


Apart from the cost of cultivation, cost of main¬ 
tenance, supervision and fencing is also incurred, 
which are not detailed, as also the profit which may be 
obtained from the sticondary crop cultivated in between 
the planting and fruiting time, as well as the iwice 
obtained from fibres extracted. 



The five developed stamens as well as the style 
with single stigma can be seen 

Annually from one acre more lhajx 300 bunches 
of fruit may be obtained in the first year which is 
doubled in the next succeeding years, the average 
mafket price being Rs. 2 for each bunch. 

Time ron Plantiko Seedlings 
One year after the start of soil operation pits are 
made at about 12 ft. apart within fields of standing 
aus paddy, srum, brinjal, turmeric, or gioger, if sot 
, ante alrsady msatiMied ; aad suoken preferably 
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. mtiden suckers, tje., suckers about eight months old, 
with adult foliage as opposed to sword suckers, which 
■ are younger with narrow leaves, planted. Transplanting 
is usually made in the rainy season as already said. 
The pits should be about a cubit deep and manured. 
After harvesting the secondary crop the land should he 
ploughed twice or thrice. The plantation begins to bear 
fruit within a year and the ground is then usually 
devoted to the banana crop alone. 

PlSBmiZEKS AND MaNUBES UsED IN DlFFBBENT AcES 
We are one with ‘Firminger’, when he says: 
"The number of fruits per tree is greatly in¬ 
creased with good manuring and cultivation, and is 
decreased by neglect.” Also his scheme of manuring : 
‘The banana is a gross feeder and needs liberal 
manuring, best given in three doses, one month, two 
months and three months after planting. Castor cake 
10 lbs. -f- fisli IS lbs. per plant is an excellent manure. 
Castor cake 4 lbs., sulphate of ammonia 1 lb., sulphate 
of potash i/a lb. and calcium superpho.sphato I lb., has 
proved useful." 

Woodrow" sounds a cautious note : “Oilcake, 
which is to(» strong a manure for most plants, is 
excellent for banana. It should be broken small and 
dug in near the roots.” 

Compost is also an excellent manure for the 
banana ; but if it is not procurable, fresh nighlaoil may 
be used. Green manuring is desirable once a year and 
the soil muse be kept well-hoed. 

“When planting in the pit, for each plant' 
15 Ihs. of F.Y.M., 5 lbs. bone-meal, and 7 lbs. wood- 
aah may be used, decreasing them as 5 lbs. F.YAl., 
bone-meal 6 oz. and 1 lb. wood-a.sh per plant next 
year. Manures should be used before the raing in 
the irrigation bods and mixed well with the earth. 
If soils lack in lime, 8 oz. slaked lime may be used 
per plant per annum, with the manure. This is, ot 
course, merely a simple scheme of manuring for 
general fruit cultivation.”— Firminger. 

Debciuption of the Fijowbb 
“Musa sajricntum Linn. (A/, paradisiaca Linn.) is 
trimerous in its floral organs. In a normal flower 
the inferior ovary carries on it the irregular perianth 
in two parts, one called the perigonium repre.senting 
five perianth lobes, and I he stale representing the 
sixth. Bc.sides the five stamens which arc found 
usually, the sixth rudimentary or fully developed one 
has been very often met with. Of the gynoecium, 
the ovary is three-carpelled and syncarpous, style 
single and stigma also single with undulating 
surface (in unusual cam, the number of styles is 
three).’” Transitional stages arc also found. 

FBurriNQ Time 

There is a great varption in fruiting time among 
the diffei’pnt, varieties of banana. The minimum time 


a. Wa«is‘*w, Carimiag in Mia (IMS), p. 48S, 

7, CbwinwUlsnn fsd SttMISnnr^, Cwm( Seitntt, V^. U, 

nit, «h«, 


taken in one variety is 6 months, the maximum being 
14 months in another variety. However in most cases 
the first crop comes in 10-12 months from planting, 
and is poorer than any succeeding crop. Succeeding 
crops in well-treated plantations should come on every 
five months and be twice the weight of the first crop. 

To induce banana to bear fruit in a particular 
direction, the first leaf of each shoot sliould be placed 
in the direction of the plot desired to bear fruit. 

When the bunch is fully grown and ripe, it is 
severed and is hung up in a dark cool place to ripen, 
and the plant is cut back to give space for the new 
suckers to develop. 

Number of Fruits in a Puant 
It has been already said that the number of fruits 
in a bunch depends much on soil condition and manur¬ 
ing. However, it varies also among the different 
varieties, the minimum is 60 in a bunch, the maximum 
being 200 approximately. 

The Fruit and its Edibub Part 
As in some other cultivated plants, major varieties 
of banana, produce ‘seedless fruits’, the walls of the 
ovaries developing cxiciisively apart from any seed 
production. 

The banana fruit is a berry. The edible part con¬ 
sists of the highly developed ovarian walls and placenta, 
the skin being formed from the thalamus and outer 
lajTr of the ovarian wall. 

Food Value op the Flesh of the Fruit 
A comparative chart (adapted from Datta*) of the 

8. S. DiitU* Science and Cuiturf , Vol, XI» No. 8, p. S94. 

food value of banana and the most important fruit ot 
India—mango— is given below : 


Protein 

Banana 

Mango 

01 

0-15 

Fat 

0-1 

0-77 

Starch 

7-9 

18-2 

Vitamin A 

"b 

++ 

Vitamin B 

-f 


Vitamin C 

+ 

^ "1”4- 

Vitamin D 

+ 


Vitamin E 

++ 

■w 

Ca 

-j* 

mmm 

Fe 

+ 

+ 

PO., 

++ 



— indicates either nil or not ascertained. 

-f- indicates the presence of a good quantity. 

H—b indicates the presence of a very good quantity. 
+++ indicates the presence of rich contents. 

9 

Disease and Pest—^Theib (Control 
In the East serious loss is caused by a disease, 
which passes under the name of ‘bunchy top’; it was 
originally supposed to be asBociated with the attacks 
of the nematode Heteradora radicioola gref. This 
ffiipposition is reviewed by scientists, and work don® 
by several others indicates that the disease falls into 
the group of Virus Diseases not directly transmisrible. 
In this case the agent of transmission is the Aphis 
PentaLmia nigronervoae coql., and they definitely 
conclude that there is no association between the 
disease and the nematodes. 
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In tlie if&i, with t’asama disease is associated the 
lungus Fuauriwm eubense; E. S. Smith first attracted 
attentioa to it in Panama and Costa Bica early 
in the century, Froih the survey of the banana areas 
of tropical America and the West Indies, it is con¬ 
cluded that fundamentally the disease developed as 
the result of unfavourable soil oonditions. Substitution 
of varieties which show a marked degree of resistance 
leading to practical immunity, however, raises serious 
question as to their suitability for transport. 

The tendency to occasional development of viable 
seeds aliould be taken advantage of, to raise crosses 
between the affected and the immune varieties. 

The ‘Black rot’ disease caused by the fungus 
Glocosporium wusarum, is retqionsiblc for the loss ol 
fruits on the plant as well as in the store. Spraying 
with Ammoniacal Coi)per Carbonate will prevent it 
fiom the malady. 

TbANSTOKT AMD StoUAGE 

As already mentioned plantations arc meant I'or 
an export trade which, from the perishable nature ot 
the fruit, necessitates special handling. The fruit must 
be ful. at a stage of maturity adapted to the length ot 
tlio journey and, in the case of the longer journeys, 
special provision for cool chambers arc necessary. It is 
its special adaptability to conform to these require- 
inenhs which is responsible for the extended cultivation 
of chainpa varieties, in Nortliern and Eastern India— 
since the stems arc strong and fruits are recurved, and 
stands the journey well without necessitating individual 
care. On the contrary, the best provincial varieties a^c 
generally limited even to a single district due to their 
soft ‘peel’, which requires separate crating of the 
individual hands. 

Industbial Uses 

The fibre of banana closely resembles Manila 
hemp, though not strong. J. K. Barker,* a great 
advocate for the fibro industry, says ; 

"Qenemlly speaking rape, twine, cord, nets, lace, 
plaits, braids, bagging, sacking, matting, carpeting 
and handkerchief can be made. The coarsest, fibre 
can be utilised for paper-making and the rejected 
tow for packing and stuffing purposes." 

• The chief difficulty in the utilisation of banana 
f plant as sources of fibre or as paper material is the 
I expense of collecting and carting to the factory. Only 
I with large plantations, profitable results are likely to 
■ be attained. 

The plantain or banana meal—dried, powdered 
l and sifted flesh of the fruit—can be stored for future 
; use. The meal should preferably be manufactured from 

, a K. Snkn, Mtndbook «/ Phattala fUm Fnit Jiulmry 

; (m?). p. itt. 


mature but unripe fruits, as the starch changes into 
sugar during the process of ripening. It has got a 
greater importance specially in these days of food 
shortage, when we are groping for edible substitutes to 
fill up the gaps. 

E.ssencps and aftarx, as well as alc.ohol may be 
prepared from ripe bananas. Ripe bananas may further 
bo utilised for the preparation of jams, jellies and 
marmalades with profit. 

From time immemorial, village people of our 
country are still msing kxhar (a detergent equal m 
.action to washing soda), prepared by burning dried 
leaf sheathe ,*1 of banana or plantain, to boil their 
clothes for washing, 

“In Brihalxamhita, it has been stated that, it 
one prepares a compound of ashes of plaintain tree 
and whey, keeps it for a day and night, and bes¬ 
mears the sword the next day therewith, then tbe 
sword bpcome.i so hard that it will not break even 
wlieii one .strikes another sword with it. The famous 
Damascus blades were of Indian steel manufactured 
in India." 

Maybe banana or plantain plant had some impor¬ 
tance on that line also in olden days. 

Conclusion 

Our age-old social system had been under the 
lientaclcs of the religious octopus, which never gave ns 
any choice. Evils entered with the good ideas of our 
forefathers. Tliat is why we find that the good instruc¬ 
tions to our cultivators through religious rites bM 
turned into superstitions. The use of every bit of the 
banana plant from loaf to fruit, in our day to day 
religious rites, reminds us of its importance as a plant, 
which should be cultivated with care, as we find also 
in the case of other important fruit trees. 

The world food shortage and the prevailing famine 
conditions in India, has engaged the attention of the 
best brains of India, to find a way out of this dark 
sriectre. There is no way out, other than through deve¬ 
lopment and improvement of agricultural products. 
Every bit of the cultivable lands must come under the 
jilough. if not under the modern tractors, Fami^ed 
India must get not “only food to eat, but fruits also 
to give nouri-shment. Banana, the cheapest best fruit of 
India, must revive ita old position in each and every of 
our millions of villages. Lot ns work together for those 
limes when we shall export our fruits in our own ships, 
to distant lands, after feeding our own people. 

And' let me conclude with the words of Shelley: 
"Be through my lips to mawakpn^d ewrth 
The tnmpet of a frophecy ! 0, Wind, 

]'j Winter cornea, can Spring be fee- behind f" 


10. C. P. M*jiimd*t, Upmmm-ViMia (1935), p. 35. 



mw BLECmCAL APPLUNCES POH AttElttCAN HOtlSEWlveS 

Dbkcw and electrical engineers, inTentors, metallurguts. Countrywide use of these and other devices for 
research scientists and manufacturets of the United the home is iwsable because of the huge networks of 
States, who cooperated to produce the machines of electric power systems operated by government* 
war, have applied their knowledge, experience and sponsored and privately-owned utilities. Power is avail- 
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A new automatic dish-washer home freezer built on the Unes of 

» cn OUW./UIOMI, luou waaner jjouBehold electnc refrigerator 

genius to production of better living in the home. To able to rural residents as well as to city dwellers, witn 
fill the great and ever-increasing demand for electrical Federal hydro-electric facilities bringing power from 
equipment not obtainable during the last four years, generators at gigantic dams to Uie farms. The Rural 
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An up-to-date home laundry 
they have developed and are producing for the 
Anierican housewife, a wide variety of labor and time- 
saving appliances, including refrigerators, lighting 
systemic cooing atd% freesen and baoteria-destroying 

ISflBDI, 


The ingredients for a complete dinner can 
be cooked simultaneously in the earthen¬ 
ware dishes of this electric roaster 

Rlsctrification Administration of the U.S, Department 
of Agriculture has a five-year plan which aims 
tftfkb ilwteio WTiM lor »t kMt tt par oMt fif 





NEW ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES 


AMERICAN HOUSEWIVES 
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American farmers, the power being used to operate 
agricultural as well as household equipment. 


Side by side and similar in size and shape, the automatic washing 
machine and the automatic clothes drier complete their work in 
almost the same time 

Mure aiimziug arc the new • 


A mow development in the cooking line is the 
electric roaster in which the ingredients of a complete 
dinner can be cooked aimul- 
tanoously in separate earthenware 
dislits. A “window” enables the 
housewife to watch the progress 
of the cooking inside the roaster. 
Cjuick freezers will keep food both 
cookc'd and raw in good condi¬ 
tion for longer periods. This 
enables thp housewife to have a 
wider variety of food on hand as 
well as to shop less often, buying 
larger quantities at a time. 

Lamps have hitherto had one 
purpose—to light the homo. Now 
types have extended their uselill¬ 
ness Special infra-red lamp.", for 
example, provide a rapid souice 
of heat which cun be u.sed lor 
drying the hair or for other 
supplementary “comfort” heating 
in the home. 

Ultra-violet l<amp.s provide a 
valuaple germ-destruction agency 
for the homo. Natural air currents 
caused by the heat of the lamp 
lift the bacteria into the range of 
the lamp’s ray.s where they are 


amazing arc 

electrical gadgets and machines 
for the humsehold ; automatic 
washing macliines wasli, rin,se and 
dainp-dry clothes in hall an hour, 
untouclied by u housewife’s hand; 
and autoniu tic-dryer tumbles 
clothes in warm forced air until 
they arc completely dry; minia¬ 
ture wa.diera wash and spin-dry a 
small quantity ol clothns ; somu 
of the washers can be used for 
dishes os well as for clothes. 

A new automatic dii'li-w.a.slier 
reduces the niimiTuns operations 
required ki operate pre-war 
models to two—^fdacing the disli 
ia^the machine and turning the 
switch. The machine spray.s the 
dishes, washes them, rinses them 
twice ; cleans and drains auto¬ 
matically and sliuts itself off. 

One chore the elimination ol 
which will be welcomed by all 
housewives is the disposal ot 
garbage. This work has been 
taken over by an electrical 
swcliine in the form of a sink 
attachment. It grinds the refuse of oookmg-^ncludmg destroyed. These lamps are stiiolded so that the direct 
boDea*-HN Ana that it can be waahed down the sinks. rays do not strike the eyes of the ocoupants of the 


In this carefully planned modern kitchen throe work-centres are 
arranged : on (he tight the refrigo.ration and preparation centre, in 
the middh' the .sink and dish-washing centre and on the left the 
electric stove end serving centre 
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room. Another vcuioa of the sanie lamp provides h eye-strain by its even and shadowless illumination, 
sunbath three times faster than a midsummer sun and Cold feet in the winter will be a thing of the past 
is invaluable in the winter. with a new type of elcetrically heated blanket wliicl* 

Soft indirect lighting with flore-scent lamps is now keeps the temperature even the whole night through, 
within the leach of the average householder. Besides Normal house current supplies a heating unit woven 
providing a cheaper source of light it helps reduce inside the blanket.—f/Sf/J. 

-tO;- 

END OF AN EPOCH 

Bv U. S. NAVANI, b.a., b.sc. (Econ.) London 


The passing away oi uandhiji, like that of Lord 
Krishna, marks in a very ^iroper sense, (he end ol one 
epoch and the beginning of another, lie personilied not 
only the inner sjnritiial urges and sufferings of India 
but the struggle of humanity against forces of evil 
In an atomic age wlit'u the shadow of extmctiou hangs 
upon (he world, rnoti turned to him with hope. Ifo 
stood on the cruasing of ways, iiointiiig towai'ds the 
way of love, blc.‘wings and hope and the way ot 
sahation. He was u fmee more volcanic tlian any 
weapon invented by man. His frail-looking form hid 
an energy hardly witnessed on this planet bclorc. 
Every lime (hat lie undertook a long-term or indefinite 
fast, and the sceptics shook their heads and tlioughl 
it was the end, he came through with sjiced. His range 
of interests larying from politic.s to dietetics were,* 
however, all inlepated and revolved round the basic 
principles of truth and non-violence. Long after his 
achievements in the political and social field have been 
forgotten he will be remembered as the apostle of tmUi 
and love, a saint in the line of succession of Budillia, 
uhrist and Itamakrishna, a t<]iiiitual giant whoso 
message would .s^iread far beyond the limits of the land 
,11 which he lived. 

We who stand so near in lime to liiin may be 
forgiven if we judge him from the immediate point oi 
view, from the jioint of view of hi** struggles in fh® 
cause of Indian freedom, his championship of the low 
and the downiroddon. his offorLs to bridge the gul' 
between comniunitie.s. for which indeed he laid down 
his life, hia lifting of the political,ini.o the moral )ilane, 
liis support of mass-literaty and of women’s movement, 
indeed ii myriad things with which he was oonnc'cleit. 
His personaUty was as various as that of Ijonl Krishna 
and he stands to us in the same waj’ as Shri Krishna 
must have stood to his generation, a sagacious rajnUikn, 
a philosopher and fighter for just, cause, a man gifted 
witli spiritual wisdom and miraculous powers. 

In the political field, Gandhiji’.s contribution l.a.v 
in this that he carried on the mc'sssage of Swaraj to 
every nook and comer of this vast land. In that sen^’ 
he completed the work of Tilak, who for the first thne 
after the War of Independence of 1857, awakened the 
masses with his call for Swaraj. He came to India after 
bis struggle in South Africa and as such he came with 


a certain prestige. He iiiiiiiodiaiely turned his attention 
to the poverty-stricken mas.ses of his country and made 
the fateful decision to devoic his life to thoir cause. 
On foot, in»bullock-cart and in train, he traver.'Sed this 
v:i.>t laud and made the imniblcat, and the Ion best 
imnscious of his birtli-right, bwanij. Ho lo'Ukcd straight 
into lljeir eyes, and in his eyes the dumb luilhous saw 
dee]) love for tli(>iu and in him they recognized us one 
of their own who would Jiit them out of the slumber 
of cerliirie.s. He idenliUed himself so completely witli 
their inner uigts and struggles that he m turn beeaiue 
the pulse with which to judge the teiiij'er and ihoiigtit 
of the Indian people. Betore him jiolilic.^ had remained 
the oei-iipati'On of individuals and a section of tlu' 
middle elns.M-.s. Witli him, the \a.si million^ of India 
were nioied to a noble .struggle and licight of emotion 
which they had not experienced for a thousand ye.irs 
He made them not only poliiii-ally c-uiscioua, but made 
them partieijiate in political iiiuveutenl and thus com¬ 
pleted tile (a.sk of ihe pulitiral awakening of.the 
eountry. 

Next in iiuiior.ancc, though not to him, I sliould 
like to phee Ins i-llurt-s foi the upliftment of tlwse 
whom he called llarijan> ti>eoi>le of God) and who 
were generally known as depre.s*cd classes. Such was 
the inlensily of hi.s jia.s.sion for them that, when the 
Bihar cnrthqiiake occurred way back in the thirties, he 
did not hesitate to call it as a just vengeance of God 
for our .‘■in of untoiicliability. His strong language was 
only an exjire.-sioii of his deep love of the Harijans and 
his sense of iiidiguution at the way they had been 
treated by us through centuries. His advocacy was 
more powerful than (he breeze of modernism wlycb 
was blowing slowJj' across this country ; no amount 
of modern education or the infliienoo of levelizing 
agent-s, .such as (he railw'iiy and the restaurant, could 
have achieved one-liundteth of what Gandhiji’a open 
advocacy and appeal did. Again and again he turned 
ihe spotlight on the Harijans, even undertaking in¬ 
definite fasts to focus attention on their wrongs. 

Indeed he lived with them as one of them and 
removed the stigma attaching to them once for all. In 
doing that, he tauglit ua the dignity of labour as no 
throrisiug would have done. If we are to survive ae a 
nation and if our existence is to have any significance^ 
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we must, proceed forthwith to put into practice 
Gandhiji’s precepts and ideals. 

Another revolutionary change brought about by 
him in this slumbering continent was his interest in 
women’s emancipation. He unlocked the gates 
women and welcomed them into political and social 
work. In the 1930 movement hundreds of thousands ol 
women marched alongside of men and for the first lime 
after a thousand yeara, women began to go about 
freely standing shoulder to shoulder with men. 'J’lus 
was perhaps an accidental result of the n.ition-wide 
mass movements introduced by Gandhiji, but its 
.significance in the building up of modern India cannot 
be under-rated. Nearly a half of the Indian humanity 
found th(‘ir prison walls slial.lered and they emisrged 
into tlie open air of freedom under Gandluji’s bless¬ 
ings. Not only in the political field, but also in the 
social, Gandhiji's inspiration and welcome, brought 
women into useful human contact with men. He 
imbued them with a spirit of .service, with which 
indeed lie imbued ail with whom he came into 
rontact. 

No le.ss important for India was Gandhiji's 
economic prograniirie and his cult of the charkha. 
While some laughed at his old-fangled notions nnd 
others doubted thi' efficacy of his weapons, he went 
.aliead with the charkha and spread the cult of Khaddar 
throughout the land. During the thirties, the tharkhn 
had nearly beaten the British and the wheels of Paisely 
and Manchester hud come to a standstill. Its efficacy 
a,s a political weapon stood clearly demonstrated but 
ni'.ire than that its significance in providing emplov- 
jneiit to millions of unemployed and idle people of thi.’s 
coiinfry and lifting their standard of living was extra¬ 
ordinary. Shorn of its moral and emotional penumbra, 


the cult of the charkha will be found to be a highLv 
efficacious economic measure and a political weapon 
in the context of the times. With Gandhiji the charkh/i 
was an article of faith, a symbol at once of the dignity 
of labour and of moral regeneration. 

Gandhiji’s achievcnirnls in sjjreading literacy amongst 
the masses and in basic education were of no mean 
order. Indeed his personality overcame almost super- 
hiiinan obstacles, which were none other than the 
iiK’rtia of the masses and a decadent spirit of helpless¬ 
ness. It is impossible to conceive of any single 
individual who with his magic personality had achieved 
.so much, whose efforts wore nothing short of Herculean 
find of .such startling success. 

To my mind the other most outstanding achieve¬ 
ment of Gandhiji was the training of a band of seUle* 
workers and inspiring them wit.h devotion 
(lisci])line. in the service of India. Our outstanding 
lender.s avi* in a sense the creation of Gandhiji. This is 
not to deny their originality, genius, innate spirit ol 
^■elf-sacrifice and tln'ir capacity for leadership. They are 
gre.'tl in flu-ir own right But the moulding of thcif 
character and of their destiny was done by Gandhiji. 
He w’as a real Gum who seemed to have walked out. 
of H Vi'dic A.^hrama, intitrncting and inspiring his 
pupils. India is fortunate to have them, and so long as 
the reins of Government lie in their hands, we may 
feel reassured. 

1 have written at random and selected for my 
purjiuse only such aspects of Gandhiji’s achievements 
wiiich have appeared to me more- significant than others. 
1 have in no way intended to give an appreciation of 
his life’s work.s. But (*ve.n from this small outline it 
will be seen that Gandhiji's death has left *an aching 
void the world can never fill.” 
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The view IS prevalent., particularly in the U. S-, 
that Mahatma Gandhi derived his idea of Civil 
Disobedience from the writings of Thoreau. In reply to 
an enquiry, the Mahatma wrote the following letter, 
dat^d the 10th September, 1935, to Mr. P. Kodanda 
Rao, of the Servants of India Society, who wag then 
in America. 


Wardha, 

10th September. '35. 

Dear Kodanda Rao, 

The statement in that I bad derived my idea of 
Civil Disobedience from the writings of Thoreau is 
wrong. The resistance to authority in South Africa 


wa.M well advanced before I got the essay of Thoreau 
on Civil .Disobedience. But the movement was then 
known as Passive Re-sistance. As it was incomplete 
I had coined the wibrd Salyagr.aha for the Gujarathi 
readers. When I saw the title of Thoreau's great 
essay, 1 began the use of his phrase to explain our 
struggle to the English readers. Hut 1 found that 
even 'Civil Disobedience’ failed to convey the luB 
meaning of the struggle. I, therefore, adopted the 
phrase Civil Resistance. Non-violence was always an 
integral part of our struggle. 

As per your advice, o copy is going to Mr. 
Pearson. I hope you have done well. Mahadev is in 


Bombay just now. 
Sjt. Kodanda Rao. 


Yours sincerely, 
iSd.) M. K. Gandhi 



STATE RESPONSIBILITY FOR DESTITUTE REUEF 

Fulfilment of “Cradle-To-Grave” Act 
Bt ROBERT MACKAY 


By H new lut'asurc^—tlie National Aa^islancc Bill— 
bring paissed through Britiwn’s Parliaiiicul, tin: care 
the old, the inlirm, and the destitute will bo a direet 
responsibility of the State. 

Ill a period W'hicli the prolonged effect of six years 
of war still justifies us in calling tlie “jiost-wur period", 
Britain’s chief effort ia in the {'conoiiiic field ; it is a 
national effort for rebuilding national prosjierily—an 
effort that deinunds both sacrifice and concentration. 
Characterisliciilly enougli, how'cver, thi- work of social 
reform goes steadily forward, and the National A^si-i- 
auce Bill is the latest examjilc of this. 

Of the various aoeial measures introduced sini i 
World War II ended, the National Iii.surance Act—tlm 
Cradle-to-Gravc Act, as it was called—may rightly be 
oomsideriid the most importaul because of its wide 
scope. It banished the spectre of want. The establish¬ 
ment or extension of pensions covering old age, sick- 
ne.is and uiioin))Ioym<jnt, and the introduction o* 
maternity benefits, made this mea.sure one of the niost 
ooiiipreliensii e forni.s of State insurance imaginable.* 

The Act codified, so to sjieak, existing schemes, 
and at. the same time enlarged tlieir range so that oiib' 
the coutingeiicies now covered by the National As.sist- 
ance Bill lemnined 1o be provided for. Tluis the 
present Bill may be said to be the legiriative 
coiiipleliim of the main .structure of Britain’s new social 
service scliemes that are due to come fully into 
operation on July 5, 1948. 

Scope or Bill 

Some idea of the flcojie of the new Bill can be 
gathered from the fact that cliildrcn deprived <>1 
parental care, patients suffering from tuberculosis, 
mental casi’s, and registe-ed blind persons will all come 
under the direct care and responsibility of the Minister 
of National Insurance, instead of under a inrscdlany 
of local authorities. 

The fundamental object of the new Bill is (in the 
words of an explanatory White Paper) "to achieve the 
final break-ui) of the Poor Law and to create entirely' 
new serx’ices founded on modem conceptions of .social 
welfare.” The Bill, when it becomes law, will, like the 
National Insurance Act, be very largely a codification 
of measures already existing for the relief of destitu¬ 
tion. Hitherto, such relief has been the direct social 
and financial responsibility of local authorities. The 
State now takes over that responsibility, using local 
authorities as its agents. The latter have always been 
powerfully aided in their rehef work by voluntary 


welfare socielie.s, and Ihi.s assistanec is not likely to 
cca.se merely beenusi' ihe .sy.“(em will henceforth be a 
centralised one. 

It is pertinml to oh.serve tlial the various State 
schemes of relief for the agi'd, the destitute, the sick, 
and the uuemph'yed, whuh began in 19ti8, have 
re.sulted in a progres-Mve decline in calks for as.sistanoe 
from local welfar-' aiilliorilie.s. Pur iii.stanco, sdneo 
Oelober, 1910, the jiaymmt of ju-nsious on thr- .scale 
pi'ipiided in llu' Nalional Insurance Act h3.s reduced 
Ihe number of iieei>Ie applying to local .authorities tor 
financial aid from 1..'>00,090 lii .TO,000. 

Thu.s, lh(! role of the local iiiitlifiritic.' as regards 
such aid, having in effect become re.slri 'ted to dealing 
with cases imjierfeelly provided for under the State 
.cheme.s, it Wii.s logical that local public assistance 
should end by being nalionali.si'd in Ihe sense of being 
made uniform under ceiiiralised direction and of being 
fin.anced by the Slate. In a word, the State now accepts 
on behalf of the people the re.si'onsibilily for prevent¬ 
ing anj' citizen from falling voluntarily below a 
miiiimntn .siilwisteni-e sl.andard of living. 

Sii.skkspi-.ark’k Hays 

The fae.t that the new Bill is described in the 
explanatory While PajHi as “finally breaking uji the 
Poor Law” i.s hi..-torieaily interesting, but may be 
unintentionally nii.sleading. 

The law referred to has long since been obsolescent 
in jirac.tire, although it only becomes legally obsolete 
now’. It dates back t.o tlie dny.« of Shakespeare (it was 
passed in 1601) and has never been formally revoked. 
But only vestigia] traces of it survive ; as, for instance, 
in (ho term "workhouse”, still in common use among 
the poor, to dcsignalo what has for many years now 
bi'cn a relief institution to which the original stigma of 
vagrancy no longer attached. 

Poor relief in England was part of the feudal 
sj’.slem and broke down with it ; and a law of ,liS3B 
wa.e designed, liki' the law of 1601, to fill the vacuum 
by requiring local authorities to “set and keep vaga¬ 
bonds and beggars at continual labour.” The official 
approach to the matter of poor relief in the following 
centuries was halting and even heartless, and it was 
not until 1834 that the Poor Law Amendment Act 
established a reasonable system of poor relief. But the 
taint of being poor remained. 

Hie important psyehological effect of the new Bill' 
now before rarliarnent is tli.at it abolishes that taint. 
Tile “workhouse,” long since a misnomer in poor-relief 
administration, will finally disappear from the popular 
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vocabulary, existing relief institutions being replaoea 
by Homes in which the old and infirm will really be 
“paying guests”, since they will be contributing towards 
the cost of their accommodation out of the pensions 
t<o which they are by law entitled under the National 
Insurance Act. 

Humane MiriHOD 

Hundreds of thousands of old and infirm people, 
of course, will conlinue to be cared for by their own 
families. Ikit there arc possibly as many as 500,000 ol 
the old and infirm who, for oiu- reason or another, iir« 
alone in (he world, and it is an outstanding feature of 
the new Hill that it oliicially establishes a humane 
nielhod of uie(;tin!> their neeiH. Sympathetic, under- 
.Muudiiig, so lo speak, beccimes an official injunction. 

A Survey carried out lust year for the Nuffield 
I'oiind.ation by the RowniJoe Committee on “the 
I’roblenis of .^geiug and the Care of Old Peofile" 
sliowi'd tlial (here is "no longer acute poverty among 
the aged” lo the extent, that existed formerly. This JS 
one of the beneficial effects of the recent social 
legi,slat ion. Hut tlie tragedy of loneliness persists tor 
thou.'^ands of old people, who, although living alone, 
are not really fit to do .so, and would be far happier 
sharing the file of a small eomrnunily rather Ilian being 

- ;0 


houswl is the large institutions which are their only 
alternative to living alone. 

The provi.sion of such small community homes for 
the old and infirm is one of tlie needs that the new 
Bill is intended to suriply. The new services and the 
homes to be provided under the National Assistance 
Bill will make heavy demands on finance and on 
building material and labour, so that it may be some 
years before the projects can materiali.«e. But tliere is 
universal approval for a measure which will place the 
whole system of relief and welfare on a footing of 
national co-ordination. 

The Rowntree Rciiort showed that income from 
charitable endowments for the care of the aged 
uiiiounts to £5,000,000 a year, and since the State, 
I'ven with the most enlightened legislation, can hardly 
do more tJian provide a ininimum of guaranteed relief 
for the aged, the destitute, and the unfortunate, there 
will always be scope for voluntary service in supple¬ 
menting that minimum by providing the amenities. 
But sifch service is a nal.ional tradition, and experience 
has proved (hat the considerably extended social 
.‘•ervices jirovidcd by the State since the beginning of 
this century have done nothing to weaken that 
tradition. 


PRODUCTION TRENDS DURING AND AFTER THE WAR 

By KANTILAL L. DALAL, n.com. (Horn.), u.sc. (Econ.) London 


This article attemjits to examine the production trends 
facing our country in the jiost-war period in pcr.si>ec1ivc 
of the production trends during the war as well as 
the similar production ticnds in foreign countries lor 
which published data are available. 

One of the basic facts to be taken into account in 
undersfcinding the production trends in this country os 
well as other couniries, is that the production trends do 
not reveal tt common pattern for all the countries during 
and after the war of 1939-45. It is, no doubt, true 
that all the countries have aimed to maximise their 
war potential during the war, and their total output 
•of consumption and capital goods after the war. But 
this is only a truism. The intensity, the urgency of 
the economic situatiem and the relative emphasis on 
the direction and uses of the productive resources have, 
however, varied in different countries during the war 
and post-war period. 

For the analysis of the production trends the 
countries (excluding Germany, Italy, Japan and their 
satellites) can be divided broadly in three groups: 

(1) The countries whose economies contributed 
most to the war effort, and whose production was 
direc^ influent»d by the war effort. In this group 
are Iwted States, united Kingdona sad Canada. 


(2) The ocenpiod countries of Europe and Asia 
whose economics were undi>r the conflicting forces 
of occupying powers and the patriotic movements 
opposed to' them. Holland, Belgium, Norway, 
Franco and Poland in Europe and China and Burma 
in Asia are the typical examples of this group. . 

(3) The neutral countries and those whose 
economics were remotely and indirectly influenced 
by till! war and post-war developments in the chief 
belligerent powers. Switzerland, Sweden and Mexico 
arc the characteristic countries of this group. 

Russia and India cannot be classified in any ot 
the three groups on the basis of their productive 
trends during the war and the post-war period. 'I'he 
Russian production trends are not easHy accessible 
but it can be imagined inat they show mixed patterns 
eharactcristie of the oscupied countries of Europe and 
Asia and the Western Powers witli whom Russia 
made a major conhribution to the combined war 
^ort. Although India, too, played an important 
part in the war production effort and was described 
as the "arsenal of democracy” in the Eastern theatre 
of war, the production in India during the war did 
not undergo the spectacular increase which marked 
the production trends in United States, United 
Kingdom aad Ganada. 
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rhangefi in productive activity. ' was 95% of that in 1944 and although no figures nrc 

In Group 1 countries production expaudiai as war a.s yet available for its ir;ovi'mentH in 1947, the figures 
mobilisation proceeded. The general level of produc- for exports, and coal and iron and ste<'l production 
tion in 1943~tlie peak of war mobilisation—was 2217o show an upward trend in production us compared to 
and 182% of that in 1939 in U. 8. and Canada ihn latter half of 1945. 

respectively. The national income of U. K. at These movements in the level of production can 
1938 prices, was, in 1944, 166% of that in 1939. 'I’hc easily b«i understood. The process of rcconvoraion 
indices of production in the Group II coiintrio.s show from war to pe.sce-time production, the mushroom 
a precipitate decline following their occupation by the prowth of labour disiuttes and shortages of certain key 
enemy powers. In the Group Ill countries the raw materials pulled down the level of production 
production was rather stagnant, at a level lower than poon after the end of hostilities. The process ot 
the one in 1939. Industrial production in India does reconversion and sliortages of raw materials creating 
not reveal any basic dynamics characteristic of the bol.tlenecks in production were inherent in the situation 
three different groups of countries, 'fhe Capital in which the whole productive economy which had 
index number of industiial production shows that it been feverishly working during the war with the wd 
was 112% of 1939 in 1915-46 after having reached of patriotic appeals for longer hours of work, restriction 
108% of 1939 in 1941-42 and again declining in 1942-4;4 nm consmers’ goods, and greatest efforts on the P»rt 
and 1948-44. There was, clearly, no ovenill industnal of all eoncorned, found itself freed from these non- 
inobilisation for war effort. There, are further pecuniary incentives as well as from the demands ol 
indications of conflicting influeJices operating on the war products and services no more needed in peace, 
production level. On the one hand, under the jiresiure The labour dispute.^, although not inherent, were 
of war contracts, scarcities of consumers’ goods, higher unavoidable. Labour was the one single scare factor 
prices etc., the existing industrial capacity was being which considerably improved its real income pontion 
exploited to the full, while on the other hand, the in the United Kingdom, the United States and 
expansion of the basic productfon potential was Canada during the war. Now in the post-war situation 
neglected because of a number of causes of which of decreasing total earnings and increasing inflationary^ 
political framework was an important one. prices it tried to make the most of Ats scarcity value 

The production trends for the period beginning to consolidate as well as increase its war-time gains, 
from the end of hostilities in the August of 1945 However, with the reconversion process well under way, 
show striking contrasts for all the countries i» the the bottlenecks were disappearing and the labour 
different groups. disputes were getting settled. The production level 

In the Group I countries, two important develop- again rose in view of the pressure of the pent-up 
meats are visible in the post-war production trends, demand of the consumers who were starved of 
The general level of production declined up to the necessaiy goods during the war and also due to the 
bagUmiog and middle of 1946, but it had again overall Government policies of maintaining the 

• ■ ~ _ _ economy at a high level of activity and .ensuriD* n 

( aimdUr BoiiMio suttotin (u. N.) Ostabw. iMT. gradual increase in the standard .of living of the,. 

O yH at, Owaaii istb. iMT. people. The disruption of fore^to t>^<ide of iQ0>t 
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of the countries prevented the gradual return of I'lie 
production pattern bo that of the pre*war period. 

In the countries under the Group 11 the production 
has gradually increased from the level of July-August 

1945 when the hostilities ended. There havej no 
doubt, been strikes and lock-outs, shortages of capital 
goods, problems of reconversion and re-equipment 
and political instability but they have not brought 
tlie production level to a standstill but only slowed 
down its rise. In July, 1946, tlie production was 33%, 
61% and 43% of 1939 in Belgium, Denmark and 
Norway respectively. It was 28% of 1939 in August 

1946 for Holland and 60% and 43% of 1938 lor 
France in Januaiy 1946 and for Poland in July 1945 
respectively. In Finland it was 68% of 1938 »i 
September 1945. In the middle of 1947, however, the 
production was running at the rale of 100%, 93%, 
80% and 110% of 1939 for Belgium, Denmark, Holland 
and Norway respectively. It was 97%, 112% and S7% 
of 1938 for Franco, Peluud and Finland respectively 
for the same period. 

Production level for countries in Group III also 
rose from that during the war and at the cud ol 
hostilities in 1945. For Sweden it rose from 85% oi 
1930 in 1945 to 105% of 1939 in the second quarter 
of 1947. For Mexico the production indices show a 
fairly continuous increase tliroughout the war and 
post-war jieriod reaching a record level of 134% ot 
1939 in the- middle of 1947. 

Production trends in India in the post-war period 
have no parallel witli any of the three groups ol 
countries examined above. The Capital general 
production index number shows an uneven, slow but 
steady decline in the overall production situation. 
Production levels in all the major industries more o*" 
less maintained their war-time heights up to the end 
of 1946. It began to decline from the end of 1945 
and the decline has remained unrelieved up to how 
•except for some temporary increases in early 1947 and 
certain fitful movements in individual industries 
throughout the post-war period. 

The gravity of the post-war production trends m 
India lies not merely in the decline of production 
after the hostilities although this poor country could 
di afford it. Production levels had declined in all 
those countries where production was feverishly 
feased to the total war effort, i.e,, in U. S. A., Canada 
and United Kingdom, llic gravity of “crisis” consists 
in the fact, that the decline in the production has not 
reversed itself as in the case of group I countries, 
following the readjustments of all the factors 
concerned. This ruses the suspicibus question as to 
whether there are special influences affecting the 
production teveb in India, other than those which 
produced the decline in. Group I countries, namely, 
M>our unrest, shortai^s of raw materials, reBonstrue- 

tSon ^ rfr^quipmeni dIfiScultiesi. 

• otiimr fa^r ‘contributing to- the ’^nisis”' is 

w {get tb4t tbe dge]^ Itti. UontB' ibdut «t the ve>3* 


time when expectations were entertained fur e 
planned and a steep rise in the productive activities. 
The preparation and discussion of economic plahs 
and the hope of their implementation at the end ol 
the war and the dawn of political freedom heightened 
the contrasts between expectations and reality'. It >3 
also interesting to obseive that production level h^ 
decreased in India although wc have had no problete 
of reconversion of a magnitude comparable to that 
in the Group I countries. 

It is not intended to discuss in details the various 
factors which have entailed the decline in production 
and the remedies suggested. The more obvious and 
the more important of them have been well analysed 
and discussed in the recent tripartite Industrial 
Conferences in New Delhi. It would, however, be 
worthwhile to mention a number of special factors 
which have distinguished the production trends m 
India from that of the other countries. 

(A) All countries depend on import of essential 
materials for the healthy working of its industrial 
production. But India depends for a very large 
number of basic industrial equipments on a relatively 
small number of coimtries exporting them, so that 
any dislocation in the countries concerned creates 
sudden and deep-rooted bottlenecks which cannot be 
easily remedied. 

(B) In the short i-un tlie increase in production 
could only be achieved by a fuller use of productive 
capacity or in other words by making the actual 
production very nearly equal to the capacity 
production, for, the productive capacity being 
dependent on certain key imports cannot be quickly 
expamded. The following figures show the capacity 
output, producton and demand of some of the key 
industries for 1947 

In Tons Capacity Production Demand 

Sleel 1,264,000 875,000 over 2 millions 

Cement 2,076,000 1344,000 3,000,000 

Paper 110,000 86,000 - 

The industries in their efforts for fuller utilisation oi 
productive capacity arc likely' to encounter increasing 
cost of production, if there is to be a considerable rise 
in the output. Thg increasing pricey which this would 
necessitate has to be anxiously considered rn view ol 
the dangers of the inflationary tendencies. 

(C) The decline in production or shortages arc 
more marked and keenly felt in the supplies of daily 
necessities relative to the luxuries and comforts ol 
life and in case of producers’ goods relative to the 
consumers* goods industries. In this respect there >3 
a parallel between India and the countries in Group 
I and Group II, for the inflationary pressure in all 
these countries by making relatively less important 
things more profitable to produce tends to distort the 
economic structure as tins results in diverting 
lesourCM mty from the prodnolioa of things daimiog 
prioritos from the aarioital point of view. 
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(D) At present there is a confusiDg as well as 
tragic paradox of idle resources side by side with 
labour shortages of almost all kinds of labour. ITiis 
paradox has to be resolved in the interests ot 
increasing production and can be resolved only it 
“investments” are made in labour equal to if not 
more than planned investments in capital goods, land 
improvements and agriculture. This is not a labour 


appeasement policy. The ' social and economic 
productivity of the idle as well as the marginal labour 
resources is very low. Improvements in the quality ot 
the idle, the marginal os well as the employed labour 
resources would break the shortages of skilled nnd 
umskilh'd labour which has been the important 
factor oontributiug to the adoption of the faulty 
labour policies to gain temporal^ advantages. 
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THE INDIAN RED CROSS SOCIETY 

Bengal Branch 

By G. F. MUIRIIEAD. 

llony. Dirrctnr. I. R. C. S., Bengal Provincial Branch 


The idea of the Red Cross Society originated with a Swis.s 
gentleman, Mr. Henry Hunant in 1859 who was apalled by 
the lack of medical aitcnliom for soldiers wounded in 
battle. He succeeded in enlisting the sympathies of 
diplomatists in various countries and a Conference was 
held in Swileerlaiid in 1863 us a result of which the 
famous Geneva Convention was signed in 1864, which 
recognised the prinriple of neutrality of the wounded in 
wartime. From Uiat time the Red Cross Society worked 
unceasingly for the .sufferings of the wounded and the 
prisoners of war until it came finally to he recognised 
that this vast organisation had also a very urgent tusk to 
do in peacetime us well ; and finally in 1919 it was 
officially laid down in the Covenant of the League of 
Nations that 

“The members of the 1 .cogue (of Nations) agree 
to encourage and promote the establi.shment and co¬ 
operation of duly authorised National Red Cross 
Societies, having as purposes the improvement of health, 
the prevention of disease and the mitigation of sulferitig 
throughout the world.” 

And B League of Red Cross Societies was formed 
which now includes in its membership some 65 National 
Red Cross Societies. 

The Symbol of the Red Cross on the Red Cross Flag 
has no sectarian significance, and it was adopted merely 
as a tacognition of the great part played by tb» Swiss in 
the formation of the organisation, and is simply the reverse 
of the Swiss National Flag which is a White Cross on a 
Red Ground. 

The Bengal Red Cross Society is affiliated to the 
Indian Red Cross Society whose head office is in Delhi, 
and which is iit turn affiliated to the Internationa} Red 
Cross at Geneva. In 1945, with the active help and co¬ 
operation of. onr President, the Right Hon’ble R. G. 
Casey, the then Governor of Bengal, a large Civilian 
ihgtansion Scheme was embarked on in Bengal. Ilie 
Society’s activities are numerous and widespread hut the 
ft^vflng is a short description of the work which is being 

iw, . 


Tlie Bengal Red Cross lias for some time been training 
Indian girls as Health Visitors through the St. John 
Anderson Health .School in Calrutta, and has also sent ? 
girls to Rngiand for further sporialised training so tlia. 
they emi return to Ri-ngal to train olhess in their turn. 
Grants are made annually to Maternity and Child Welfare 
Clinics throughout the Province, and inspreiions made to 
ensure a proper standard for those Institutions. In addi- 
tron the Society is planning to build out of its own funds 

^nd from those raised in the Districts, Model Maternity 

Centres where the health of mothers and children can be 
cared for, and where these mothers can learn the principles 
of health, and where training will be given to indigenous 
Dais. Owing to the very disturbed stale of the province 
over the past year it has not been possible to go ahead 

with our plans as quickly as we would have liked but 

during the next few months we will attempt to pusli ahead. 

Another part of our programme which is well known, 
is the running of Free Milk Canteens for children. These 
canteens were staried at the time of the Bengal Famine, 
and since then the Government of Bengal have purchased 
large quantities of dried milk from abroad which <s 
distribule.d daily by the paid and voluntary workers of the • 
Society of whom the latter numbers some 10,000 through¬ 
out Last and West Bengal. Through this scheme over two 
laklis of children receive a powa at milk free every day 
of the year, and in this way tlic Society is trying U> do 
something towards improving the standard of health of 
the children of Bengal. These canteens are running not 
only in Calcutta and in the larger towns but are operating 
as well in the remotest villages of the province, and 
altogether there are about 2,000 of such canteens offering 
daily free feeds. As an adjunct to this work the Society 
is responsible for organising free^midday tiffin for sdiool 
children in die districts, for Uie hci^ of school 
children must not be overlooked. And for these school 
children also there is the Junior Red Cross which oigUlse 
them into groups to teach them the prinoijdes «f kedth 
and hygieoe and food cttnanaldlk, 
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Then there it the work in Civilian Hospitals. Supplies 
are issued to Hospitals all over Bengal and Hospital Wel¬ 
fare Service is being organised to provide these comforts 
which means so much to patients. The Welfare workers 
write letters to relatives, do personal shopping, provide 
reading materials and generally act as a guide, phUosopher 
and friend. A start has also been made on Diversional 
Therapy Work. 

And alongside all this constructive work goes the task 
of giving relief in emergencies. Unfortunately they have 
been far too frequent during the past months. From the 
time of the August 1946 riots until just after Independence 
Day the Red Cross workers and volunteers have been 
constantly in action. Their aim has been to give succour 
to all irrespective of caste, creed or religion and even at 
the time when communal feelings were at their highest our 
Ambulance drivers and workers never ceased their 
duty even when it meant going into areas predominantly 
inhabited by those of a community other than their own. 
During the Noakhali riots the Society sent supplies and 
workers, and after the initial emergency was over a 
rehabilitation camp was opened in Noakhali District where 
Hindus, Muslims and Christians worked side by aide and 
where an effective piece of rehabilitation work was carried 
out. The Red Cross Camp was in close touch with 
Mahatma Gandhiji during this time and our workers were 
happy to know that their endeavours had the blessing of 
that great leader. Recently in Calcutta a similar scheme of 
rehabilitation has been carried on with satisfactory resuita 
having been planned in the light of the experience gained 
in Noakhali. As a result of the devastating flood which 


occurred in*EaM Bengal last August, the Bengal Red Cross 
again extended its help and it sent workers and suppRea 
by air and by rail and has helped in the organising of the 
system of relief in the affected areas through a Co¬ 
ordinating Committee. In this connection it is very satis- 
fastory to note that over Rs. 60,000 has been received for 
the relief o£ the flood-stricken people of East Bengal as 
voluntary donations from individuals and firms in West 
Bengal besides quantities of food, clothings and medicines. 
In all this Relief work, the Society has co-operated with 
other voluntary organisations and worked alongude their 
workers, has given them and in its turn has been grateful 
for the co-operation which many of these organisations 
have given. 

Some indication of the popularity of the Red Cross 
Society in Bengal is shown by the greatly increased 
membership. From the 700 members in 1945 it bad grown to 
6,271 at the end of 1946 and this figure will be exceeded 
during the present year. 1 cannot conclude without saying 
that T think we are all aware that with the new freedom 
which India has attained we know that we shall be judged 
by what we do and not merely by what we say. There » 
always the tendency to paint a loo rosy picture but we are 
alive to our faults and know that if the Red Cross Society 
is to be worthy of the name it must touch the lives of 
tliose who are poor, and those who are needy, it must 
touch the villages and not merely the big towns and must 
be an effective force which will operate alongside official 
schemes in the fields of health and hygiene and Social 
Welfare. 
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MAHATMA GANDHI 

By DANIEL THOMAS, 

Minister for Prohibitioti and Transport, Madras 


A great darkness has fallen on the land and a sense 
of personal and national desolation has overwhelmed 
the hearts and minds of the people throughout the 
country. The beloved father of the people and the 
venemted leader, not only of India, but of the world 
at large, has passed away. It was destined that the 
Apostle of love and peace, who had preached and 
pr%BtiBed his doctrine of Ahimaa to the wonder and 
admiration of the world, should meet his end at the 
lumds of a ccHnmon assasan. Perhaps, it is fitting that 
it should be so, Christ preached His saving evangel ot 
Icn^ and performed His miracles of healing and 
Kdemption,. but was crueiSed on the Cross. Mahatma 
GaadM, who all his life was a devout follower of 
CStriat*s ^fe and teachiog, has achieved a similar end. 
Cbrist, l^dfaa, Siahomed and Gandhi: These names 
ebi^g lead-marks in the history and progmss of 
^awBiiWxtd-. Seioittists tell us that, tbot^ a .stitf may be 
£a the heavens, ^ its Ri^t will continue to 
sUms Oh earth tar ndlRnns el fntim yes^ Tlsopth the 
■.at' ,eiu^ the 


light of his life will continue to shine and irradiate the 
hearts of millions of people for long ages to come. 

Elveryone in the country, man and woman, be¬ 
moans personally the lo'<s of a beloved father. That 
enchanting smile of his and that inspiring voice can be 
seen and heard no more. But let us go forward and 
treasure in our hearts the spirit and example ot 
Mahatma Gandhi and re-dedioate ourselves to the 
cause and service of our Motherland and for the 
spreading of peace and goodwill for all mankind. 

In his life, Mahatma Gandhi was 'the pillar of the 
people’s hope and the centre of a world’s desire.’ D* 
his death, his country and the world experience the 
.bitterness of death and of desolation. But he is not 
dead. His spirit will be a living inspiration and a 
beacon-light to gpiide the people of this country to a 
destiny worthy of its great traditions and worthy ot 
the life and death of Mahatma Gandhi himself. 
"Dear Friend, far-off, our lost desire 
So far, so futor in ume -and tsooZ 
Bektdd we dream a dream of good 
Jtnd minille eM fAt tsorld wm lAst/* 



GOLD IN NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL ECONOMICS 


hr K. P. THATvim. c.a.i.i.i 

“Au. ilmt gliKt'ty w not gold'^—w«' arc tauglil througii- 
out Uio ages. Jiy !i queer aiiiilogj' tlio rider Huiy t'l' 
eslahjislied, "(iold is) gold though lu-'tri'less and old.' 

Tlic yellow luetiil has long ceased lo i'uuclioii as 
money in active ctrculaliou. Gold coin which was! so 
fasciiiiiting wlien il flowed in or out of a Banker’-: v.iult 
or u bu.sinessnian’s counter has long disaiiiieared ; m 
exchange we find coins of baser metals and notes ol 
varying denoniiiialioiis at home and abroad, ^'et gold 
has nonetheless lost its lUgineiit or aroma. 

Ill the domestic sphere il does not function |oda\ 
a» a standaid of vahu- ; iis use being .sparingly con¬ 
fined lo I'oniaiercial, nuMiieinal luirposes as also in 1t>c 
fnney warr's and ornaments of the Kies in the I'lasl as 
well as in llu' W(‘st. Finm the orthodo.x Gold .slaud ird, 
the world switidied ovi'v to Bullion slandaid. then 
experinieliteil u]Jon Fwliaiige siaiulard which afso 
against the ever-increasing c:em)dexilies of hunian 
living wa.s found to be inadequate for oui- needs till we 
are leaning on papei in the living prcsi'iil. 

Hetiriiig from the national humdrum circulation, 
gold has taken iqi an iina.s.sailable po«ition in Hu' 
international field for seilh'ineiit of balance of pa>- 
inents and fi-om then' il is excTling a powerful in¬ 
fluence over the ('conoiuic life of nations in the wide 
worhi. The Bretlon-Woods G^onferenee nnd tiir* 
formntinu of Ihi' International Moiirdnry Fund added 
additional colour to the yellow metal making it lh‘‘ 
sole arbiter in tiu' internalioniil eiaiiioniie di-piites. 

One of tlie puijiose.s for wliieli the International 
Monetary Fiiml was cre.iled wa.“ to avoid movement 
of sjieeie in adjustment of b.ilani-e of internaiiuual 
payments ; yet we are coast ruined to n>le that it i.s «« 
irony of fate to find that the Fund by its action and 
deed admitiid that in ilie ultimate inialy.-i' gold, it i"* 
only gold, which ronlrols the gisir of luternalional 
Iradi' imloinobile. The Inti'inalioiiiil Monetary Fund 
reiterated the iwcntial i haraelerisiic.s 'I'f the yellow 
metal and re-aflineed that even in the jire.sent era ol 
uiiinnged eurreticies gold is iire-einitieiKly suited as an 
adjusiing lever for setting arigli^ di.s-eqiiilibrium di 
international trade macliinery. Aceordinglv, under the 
rules of the Fund, it ha.s beeu made obligatory on I Id' 
part of a member lo sulwribe in gold 2.1 per eeul 1 
its quota or 10 per cent of its nei oflicial holdings of 
gold and F. S. dnllais whiclieier wa-' less. Naturall.v. 
therefore, in its Initial eompoMiioii of 653.1 millfon 
dolinr.s ]iaid as on 30lli June. 1917. by 20 natioii.s out 
of 34 members, imr value-" of whose eiirrencies had 
been agreed, 1344 million dollars have Ijcen paid m 
gold. 2063 millions in IT. ft. dollars and the remaining 
S8128 millions in miscel la neons currencies. Thus 20-67 
per ceni of lltc Fund rests in gold, 37-67 per cent in 
tj. S. dollars and 41; 86 per cent in other currencies. 

Against ntucb a redoubtable background we are 
.teeview the price twnd of gold. 


1 . (Bom.). C.A.I.B. (liond.) 

The jirice of gold in the international market ae 
w'itli variiuN oilier commoditie.s. isT virtually regulated 
I).,- tlie United Stales of .America, who pegged its price 
lo .83.1-00 per ounce since 1935 .at which rale gold i» 
saleabh' to ihi' U 8. Tn'Usury. With the outbreak o* 
w;ir, the entire economic outlook of the belligerent 
coiinnics began lo undergo a revolutionary change. 
Partly due to the iriip.iei of inflationary forces, partly 
due to re-distribution of wealth among population, the 
lust for bullion increased pailieiilarly among a certain 
.-eclioii "I jieoph' who belonged to the groiqi of tax- 
dodgevs and blatk-niarkelers. The fright of being 
eaiig'd in ihi' ]iost-w.ir pi'iiod with coasequentini 
daiiiaae^ Im^c.iuk' uppermost in their mind and m 
Ibilhon th(;\ found a .sid'c corner to eainoullage Hieir 
forlimr aini to kee)) Go\ernnienlal aidi-eormiilion 
ine'isiiies .it bay. 

Tins iieniieioiis actiMlv amongst a licioiis circle 
of )iopiil:di:in was nolieeable in a greater volume and 
v.'inel.v ill the vounlries of the Middle I'liisl. Iriiq. Inm. 
Palesiitie, Fg\))l. India, etc,. Ib.m in the United 
Kiiiudoin Mild tlie [null'd Slale.s, where due to 
the vigilance of the respective iiMlioiial governiiK rils and 
I'Xereise of elTective control over prodiic'ion and eon- 
sumplioti of g..'o(ls, gra-is in black iiiarkets found no time 
lo grow under fi-ei. In the taller group of countiies 
atiothi'i' failor accounted for this' difference. In the 
Auglo-.Auierie.m eountries. it wa.s the burning palriol- 
I'lii of their eitisiens. Ihi' crying need for sating the 
eouiilr.v ,ig;iius| Hithrisin, which had the sway; against 
thi'.se seiitmieids tin avarice, no eoiTuplioii could make 
any headw.iv In the former .set of eoiintries, however, 
the bii«ie idea wa.s divergent. As none of these wuintnes 
s]ioiilatienu.s|y p.irticijialed in war but were merely 
dragged into it. e.xeetd a limited few, many Jound i® it 
a goliieii oppoiluniiy to make hay while the sun shone. 
In the siicre-sfni prosecution of their clandestine 
oiierafi'OTis they sacrificed not only uafional or businoss 
morals lint al-o taluiible human lives. Postcritv will 
.“hudder to learn that for every thoiisund rupees earned 
liv profiteering during the Bengal Famine of 1943, one 
liiiiiian lile was lost.* * 

With the rolling of the war chariot, inflation began 
to gatlu'r mo«s. jirices began to soar high, with it 
demand for bullion parlieulnrly in the Eastern coun¬ 
tries. jmshed its [nice to a higher level. 

Let us now look lo Ihi’ side of .supply. 'With the 
exception of 1946, pioduelion of fresh gold all over the 
world exhibited a downward tendency. Added to this, 
the Eastfirn countries which were disgorging gold • 
linge scale since Great Britain went off gold standard 
in 1931, appeared on the scene as importers of the 
yellow metal. As a result, after meeting iodnstrial 
dcimaud. the balance available for monetary 
gradually dwindled at accelerated rat*. The foitowin* 


* Fiimlnr ComntHiMi Smf*]. 
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quoted from Ihe Report on t’urrency and Finaucr, 
1046-47, publitilicd by llic Rii.-jcrvt' Bank of India* is 
illuiitrative ; 

‘^nriil DMnhutim of Oold 
(In millions of five onm rs) 
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1940 

1-0 

-2-2 

-1-2 

40-7 

41-9 

1041 

2-() 

—0-1 

1-9 

39-6 

37-7 

1942 

2-8 

0-1 

.1-2 

34*2 

31-0 

1943 

4-1 

l-I 

5-5 

27-5 

22-0 

1944 

.5-8 

1-7 

7-5 

24-9 

17-4 

1945 

7-5 

1-8 

9-3 

24-3 

15-0 

1948 

9-3 

M 

10-4 

25-0 

14-6 


The qu.infiiy ol M'G million oiincfs of piold avtiil- 
ablc f<ir inoiictary use i\‘]ui’'euts a fall of <i5 per •'(•ni. 
over 41'9 million otimi'.s exisiiuji iii 1940. Willj » 
domiiud e\<T ttiowiiij: aRaiust a siipi'ly wliieli remained 
.'tulie or dimiiii.'iliinji, bullion price natiir.illi sliot ii|) I"' 
ieveb much abo\e tlie ofliual imrily. Yet. moienn-iil.s 
of tile ])recioii.*i nieial,'-’ on an ajilM't'ciable exient loulil 
not lake plaee due to tile prei'al' nei' of ExeliauRo Cou- 
Irnls and ^^al•-llme re.-lriclions on import and export ol 
.sjK'cie into and out of countries-. An exceiition was, 
iiowever, noticeable in the .sale of Rold in India and 
i-aruni.s other Midith' East countries on AnKlo-.Vmerican 
acoounl. According to Tfci/tci's nies-agi', dated the 
ISth Di'cember, 1944, the Federal Reserve Bank's 
December 1944 i-ssue leviews that the motive behind 
such -sales of gold in Egypt, Pale-iine, Syria, Eebanou. 
Arabia, Iran, China and in India, loo, .at a rate much 
aln»\(' the oflicial paiity. was io combat inflation 
lliese territurii's as also to cover allied needs for local 
euri-ene.v and I'xpendilure. During the .icars 1943 to 1945 
sui-h .sales in Indi.i alone aggregated 7-5 million 
ounces. 

After the suspension of hostilities, movements ol 
precious metals across national boundaries began to 
ve-appear in July, 1946. The Bank of Mexico offered 
gold freely for export at a price equivalent to 40*53 
U. S. (lollaj-s per ouuee, i.c., at S5-53 o\er the buying 
rate of U. S. Treasui-y. tiw-itzerland and Turkiy tol- 
lowcd suit. Dollars obtained out of tin* balance ot 
itliymcnts were converted into bullion and such bullion 
was employed in the profilable bnsiiies.-* of selling 
fj»e gold-thirsty territorie.s. For some time sales conti¬ 
nued but soon difficully aroifc. The purchasers of goM 
had to pay for it in U. S. dollars or in any other Hard 
Currency such as Canadian dollars. Swiss francs, 
Swedish kroner, Argentine p<.>so8, Mexican dollars, etc., 
wbiah they were pot in a position to acquire as ihey 
were short of it. The aeliing countries were not finding 
it an ea^ job to keep up the game going. Their pwn 
gold ato^ was meagre to feed t^ hungry populace, 
doiis^uently they .had tp locdc from the 

IT. ftlOhS was In a, poaitioa.to Tmc Ute 


.-situation. *rhc following gtatiatical table exhibits the 
I) mi)Dilative gold slock sif some iinporlant countries of 
Ihe world. 

Valiir of moiu'lHry dock of {/old in important 
V oountiies 
(In million of tlolhirs) 
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1939 

17,644 

2.709 

549 

249 

32 

29 

274 

1940 

21.995 

2,000 

502 

367 

47 

88 

274 

19-11 

22,737 

2.000 

665 

366 

47 

92 

274 

1942 

22,726 

2,000 

824 

634 

39 

114 

274 

1943 

21.038 

2.000 

965 

700 

203 

161 

274 

1944 

20.619 

1.777 

1.158 

814 

222 

221 

274 

1915 

20.065 

1.090 

1.342 

914 

294 

241 

274 

1940 

20,529 

796 

1,144 

941 

181 

233 

274 


(Nov.) 


Fmlhev .'■-iK-h salp.v ef gold b.v Mcxicii, Switzerland, 

( ic. wa-> I elK’nieiill.v (-)iliei-’ed b.v the members of the 
luici-iialKiiiul Monilary Fund. Tiie Commidee of the 
l-'iiiiil ap)>uiileil to niembei- countrie.'- I.o stop sales ot 
gold above llie oflicial lale in the black market. Eniineni, 
b.inker-i, economists im-iii ling Dr. Dekoek, Governor ot 
the .South African Kesene Bank, i-ondemned this 
practice as siicli sales will result in exelitinge instability 
in tile long run. In response, the Mexican gold sales 
were stoiiped. T.ie Swi-s National Bank and the 
.Vgriculturul Bank aud the t'omniei-cial Bank, Turkey, 
'Suspended .site- of gold !ibo\e parity lo the public. The 
riiited Slates -if America lianned export of gold on 
private account. Lii-ence.- were slrictl,v oonfiiied to 
export of ".-'I'mi-pvocewd gold.” In the United King¬ 
dom, the Hauk of Fnigland banned all lran.'actions in 
for<*ign gold above the international parity prii-e. -4s 
regard'' India, since February, 1946. a duly of Rs. 25 
per lolla w:i>i impesi'd on the impoM of gold into the 
country. The import duty was, however, reduced b.v 60 
per cent on 12th August, 1946,, but from 6lh March, 
1947, issue of liceiii'cs fior the import of bullion was 
coitndelely diseontiniWHi. 

The above, in brief, covi'i-s tin- euntemjiorary 
history of gold. 

The effoi'tii of the member.s of the Tnternationnl 
Monetary Fund have been sueces.*iful in the .sus))ension 
of gold sale.« in open market, but were they able lo 
eradicate the evil of free maiket in gold No, certainly 
not. In none of tin.* eouulries subscribing to the Inter¬ 
nal ional Monetary Fund gold is .sold officially—.Vet the 
yellow met 111 can be acquired aud disposi'd of in 
darkness in I.(Ondon and New Y'ork, Owing to the 
abolition of open gold market, official free market 
(piolations are not uvaiiablp these days ; but it is 
repoi-ted Unit iu New York gold is unofficially quoted 
around 40 to 43 dollars per ounce ; the average pnee 

* Rarinc 1139 gold hohliiift ul tbe BtRk of Eaultaii -were irtnifurred 
to Britlik Exiduuwc EqinllMitioii Fund, «hu«c volumi) i» eatlnutcil ot 
3,244 DillUoB doltot* oitbougli tbu eiMl loud to * Cororiuaeot tacrot,— 

iSMMtfBM, U. N. 4T. ' . I 
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of gold iu India during 1M5>45 and 1946-47 being 
Be. 89-3-0 and Rs. 101-1-2 per tolla approximately. 

Against such a concerted action by the big powers 
of the world why the black or free market in gold 
cannot be exterminated ? The reason is obvious. Wby 
black markets in rice, sugar, cloth, etc., cannot be 
removed, although sales of such goods are controlled 
by Governments ? If it is not possible to exercise 
perfect control in the consumers’ goods which may not 
be stored for distant future, in smaller bulk and greater 
value, how can we expect to succeed in the case ot 
gold ? On the contrary, in the present unsettled 
conditions of the world particularly in India, where 
the cost of production of commodities both agricultural 
and manufactured is rising by loap-s and bounds, where 
labour trouble is a seim-regular feature of industrial 
life, where wages are I'hasing prices against a rising 
tempo of inflation, gold is one of those commodities 
whose price is anchored at a price prevailing in the 
pre-war era regardless of its cost of production and its 
relationship with other sister commodities in the world 
of exchange. 

A section of people argue that the present un¬ 
balanced economy will soon disappear and commodity 
prices will saturate at a reasonable base. To toll 
accuratel.v what will be the actual shape of things to 
come,- is possible only for foretellers but not for 
economists, who can, of course, analyse present factors 
against the past and suggest possibilities in the future. 
That price level may oome down from its Olympift 
height none should deny but when ? On the contrary, 
the tendenc,v of prices all over the world is to soar 
upward. 

During the years of war, prices in the UJ3A., UJK.., 
Canada, etc., were kept under vigilant control. With 
the termination of hostilities, in some country commo¬ 
dities were gradually decontrolled. In Canada ■■t 
present (December, 1947 1 , control has been taken ou** 
fnom all commodities. In the U. S. A., with the 
exception of sugar, rice, rent and nominal control over 
a few other materials, commodities have been de¬ 
controlled. In India, too, public opinion is against 
continuance of control any longer in commodities 
except foodstuff. In tire United Kingdom control still 
continues and is likely to continue for Some time to 
come due to the acute shortage of food and drink 
that land. Relaxation of control ove» manufactured 
and semi-manufactured goods has been shown by the 
British Government. The green grocery, fruit, vegetable, 
tomato trades, the fish trades (where abuses were 
frequent and the removal of controls was strongly 
requested) and the soft drink industry have to some 
extent been decontrolled and opened to new entrants. 
What has been the result 7 A rise in price level is the 
only consequence. In the USA. in March, 1947, whole¬ 
sale prices and cost of living stood at 196 and 157 
retpectivety m against 143 and 131 for the correspond¬ 
ing month in the previous year. In the U. K., the eost 
of livkg remains dmost staitonmy while wholesale 


prices jumped by 12 points. In Canada, the wholei^e 
piloes and cost of living in March, 1947, rose by 30 
and 10 points respectively when compared to 1946. In 
India, the rise was steeper, the’ wholesale prices rose 
by 68 points and retail price by 22 points, 'Die com* 
parative table is given below. 

(Base January-June, 1939=100) 



Wholeaale pile* 

Cott oi IMot 


1939 

1946 

19471ll*Teli 1939 

1946 1947 Katdi 

U. S. A. 

101 

143 

106 

100 

131 167 

U. K. 

106 

177 

189 

103 

132 133 

Canada 

103 

144 

164 

101 

119 128 

India 

109 

306 

374 

102 

238 260 

Thus 

the price 

trend 

all over 

the world indicates 


that in the near future we may not expect any heavy 
reduction in our onerous cost of living. Against the 
upsurge of labouring group any reduction in their wage 
bill will result in strikes, stay-in-process and similar 
such devices resulting in curtailment of production so 
essential to us at the present moment. The attempt will, 
therefore, militate against the end for the achievement 
of which it will be resorted to. As long as the supply of 
commodities falls short of effective demand, so long 
production is less than requirement. Labour group will 
have the control key in their hands and only when the 
supply market is flooded with a plethora of goods and 
when satiety is attained by hungry mouths, then 
only a reduc’ion of price level may be anticipated but 
not earlier. Such a state of affairs has another contin¬ 
gency ; behind the spectre of depression there is the 
dreaded monster of aggression. Except with the appear¬ 
ance of depression of a wide magnitude a large-scale 
reduction of wage level may not be feasible ; and of 
the two which one we fear more, rising price level or 
dejiression ? The concensus of opinion in a ballot will 
probably be in favour of the former. 

If such be the situation, if a reduction in price 
level is not likely to come up in the near future why 
then isolate gold from other oommodities entering into 
domestic and international trade 7 Considered as ft 
commercial undertaking, the cost of production of 
materials, as already stated, shot up to a high pitch and 
coupled with drastic taxation of the Government of 
the producing countries, the control price of'gold did 
not adequately cover its^cost of production not W 
speak of profits of mine-owners. In consequence many 
of the marginal mines had to close down operation. 
Mines which- were adversely affected by warfare 1® 
Burma, Korea, New Guinea, the Philippines, ete., 
cannot. be renovated and reconstructed unless prices 
offered compensate the cost of labour and capital sunk 
afrerii. 

Yet the important nations of the worid do kot 
show any inclination to raise the official parity price 
of gold. The U. S. A. is definitely afainet any euob 
move as by it U. S. A. apprehends devaluatioa of 
dollars. The United Kingdom faitiiful^ adhering to 
dictates of uncle Ram will not say dUierwise and 
attempt on the part of any memlm of the 'bter* . 
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national Moaetery Fund to alter the price of the yellow 
metal ia likely to be vetoed successfully by the Anglo- 
American interests as under the constitution of the 
fund any proposal can be so vetoed by either U.S.A. 
or Britain who own each more than 10 per cent of the 
aggregate fund quota. The British press has in a number 
of recent despatches categorically stated that Britain 
would neither raise the price of gold nor promote any 
such proposal, on the contrary, the British policy w 
flatly opposed to devaluation of sterling against gold or 
U..S.A. dollars. 

The protagonists of the Anglo-American school ol 
thought believe that a rise in the price of gold will 
prompt the United Nations to revalue the gold holdings 
of their Central Banking Institution at current coins. 
The augmentation of tlie Reserve value may tempt 
the holders to issue additional notes, resulting in 
further inflation and its consequential chafn of evils. 1“ 
the all-round rising tempo American price level will 
also be affected, making American goods dearer to the 
hungry world outside. The benefit of the little new 
extra spending power thus created will be wiped out 
in securing costlier dollars for payment of American 
goods. The antagonists, however, argue that if gold 
price is raised to 40 dollars per ounce and the gold value 
of various currencies are adjusted proportionately there 
may not be any alteration between the values ol 
currencies against one another. Further, it is not con¬ 
clusively established that a rise in the price of gold 
will invaribly result in the further increase of the price' 
level of other oommodilies. Although the price ot 
gold is pegged to 35 dollars per ounce since 1935, it has 
not prevented other commodities rising ia value ; 
oonversley it may be argued that even if the price of 
gold be raised to 40 dollars an ounce, there b no obar 
evidence to show that any automatic adjustment in 
the value of other ecipimodities would also take place. 

He Managing Director of the International 
Monetary Fund and the President of the International 
Bank have denied the rumour regarding higher prices 
of gold. The rumour that Britain will pay a premium 
for South African gold has also been denied from 
oflicial quarters. Yet the possibility of an eventual rise 
in the gold price cannot be completely brushed aside. 
The arguments of those who are for an increase ap¬ 
peared to possess strong reasons behind and even 
ifi British quarters informal intimation holds the view 
that a higher price of gold may come in future. An 
authority like Dr. Dekoek admits that while an imme¬ 
diate increase in the gold price could nearly aggravate 
world inflation, prospective change to deflation might 
make the world want a lu|d>er gold price as an anti- 
deflsitionery measure about a year from now.* 

The initiatiVB for that would also lie with IT.S.A.; 
in * U. S. dump, the XT. S. A. may prefer to out the 
geld content in the dolbtf thus raising the dollar price 
of geld »th«r 4haa cut priims and iprovoke unemploy- 


informed quarters, however, belbve that there are 
some officials in Washington who are in favour ot 
distributing a big parcel of gold say 2 to 3 billions 
of dollars of gold out of U. S.’s holding throughout 
the world which would go a long way to check inflation 
and bring exchange stability. Mr. Bevin while address¬ 
ing the annual Trade Union Conference at South Port 
also pleaded for a redistribution of the Fort Knox gold. 
It is reported that a proposal to shift American gold 
worth about 3 billion dollars to devastated Europe b 
receiving serious attention from leading U. S. Govern¬ 
ment officials and may be submitted to the Senate as 
part of the plan to aid Europe as a supplementary 
plan to Marshall programme.* 

But what is all thb fuss about 7 What b the 
necessity of such re-dietribiition ? What the world 
needs today b U. S. dollars for the purchase of U. B- 
goods and not their gold. The volume of such des¬ 
patches may be doubled or made four-fold, but it b 
certain that all such gold will find its way back to the 
States. Gold seized by the Nazis may be re-distributed 
but that may not stop U.S.A. getting them back i& 
no time.t It is observed from a New York report, dated 
18th October, 1947 that the Federal Reserve Bank 
recei\pd 511,000,000 worth of gold from France. A 
reiK)rt dated 20th October, 1947 discloses that the 
Bank abo received from England gold worth-£50,000,000 
since September 15, 1947. It b a pity, no doubt, that 
the world after bbouring over centuries found out 
managed flexible currency beat fitted to work out 
smoothly monetary function. To a certain extent 
managed currency system was successful to show how 
currency and credit may overthrow the shackles of 
gold ; but Bretton-Woods may be a limiting point 
whereafter gold standard in a modified form may stage 
a crame-back. The golden rope-way was once built up 
by men and it was quite useful for the purpose to serve 
the enuae of which it was inaugurated. At the time of its 
inception and long after when the world was still young 
and the volume of goods entering into international trade 
was meagre the ropeway was smooth and eaey-going 
but of late knots have grown over it to make it rough 
and obstructive. Attempts were, therefore, made ^ 
explore new ways unconnected with gold.. It was dis¬ 
carded to a great estent but why then arrange for its 
come-back now ? And with what prospects 7 By force 
of ebcumstances U.S.A. now oont-rols the lion’s share 
of the entire world’s stock ot gold and she is the only 
country who b capable of sparing goods, consumen 
and capital, to outride world after meeting her own 
requirements. If U.S.A. continues to pin her faith only 
on riie yeUow metal and disagrees to accept any other 
medium of settlement in international pa 3 rmentB * 
situation may soon arise when importing countries will 
be left with no means of payment except by borrowing 

* dat^ 9.11.47 * 

t It to ropertad that aat «! Nui-li»Md said, Fnaoa, Natliarlaadf, 
Aoatda and Itatr Maatoad «oM to tba axtaat of 1044SO,(MO daUata. 
40A7B,<M dedbaa, bi«6D,(ieO dalton, 4^,000 ddhfa.-t«.MaiMk: 
datad «1.1d.4r. 
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m tlu Stdtps Tilt ftai ol biuii a <.onUng(u«^ mn bt 
H.ud to ha\c nluH(i\ < i-t lU window on the fact ol Ibi 
ruth ai itifci luiit'i iit midi to -,111ustiI k n 

Iht pim.liisinj; poKfi ol %ai-woin Imuojh oi 1 j1''I<iii 
(O iiiitiK', thioiigli lli( Alii'-liill 1>1 in 01 l)\ 
ihsluljutioii ol gold Midi ^l)oon-^cl^hlu 'mH uol ti"* 
in\(limg but ti iumI )i\ itlict ou woild ttououn 
I’fojilt mi\ 'ul)M‘1 oil duiiih loj 1 ^^lOlt Khilf I'ut 
< luuoi t\l^t tbittu)mn foi long Wliit wiulid i* 

nnmnilion of Josl nilumd wi illli of tlu mtious iiid 
foi tins t)i( diiuKiil "li old gi I nliil tlii\ iKiil iH'l 
dioiild gi\t out wliit llii\ t m ilfnd to s"i' fbi tti< 
lonliin, if U S \ (ir‘-in>, riutd\ I -i ud out ini 
own tuodiut Hid not lime m ix hingi oiili I’' 

KiMiig otlui iKOidi iim(lii''Uig powti i»\ I iii^ Ol Bold 
(wliiu sJu kiiow^ Midi gold OT loiii' Kill onlv bt 'I'liit 
in iiti uiuikrt), till* •'iln non iiin not iininovi WIkh 
tbp loan will bt ixIhusIi I i wliiii gold will In 'liipiittl 
balk to I lit J\iio\ till ( iiMiiiu 1 liglit 1 lilt billow¬ 
ing (ounliiix mil bi no IlIIii Him bdon o\(i md 
d)0\( (litM tountiiis Kill b( hiitdiii I Killi In ' ' 
lOiiiWi ddils Kith U S \ 

If on Iln othii li Hid 1 s \ II u I o id gniM 


uulv gold in Hctlltunt iil ui intciuational payment and 
HgicPi to niccpt good' in lull tlioreof the prewurp bP 
gold Kill bt tonaidiibiH iiimimispd Thp basit* indus- 
irips of tin iita-Anuin in tonniiici Kill g<t a fvllip and 
thtii nilioiid Kt iltii Kill inticaap Intcinationil Itadt' 
is it bottom 1 Imitn ot gtiodsonlv Dunngtlu Iwt war 
dill wi not KI 1 n^'.^ Induti jtitt and pJfco-goi dx being 
iiM(l IS ivliingi ioi Vunutiuc kIkmI and Auitialiou 
Kool ' It biiltr i tnnimodilns Konld '(r\t oui npinlb 
it 'unu I lint kIo nin Kt not rxpttiimid upon it at 
lint tiints mlinnil ioiii] In ding inittpis bt bunging 
m mtiinn (Imu m Iln i nin ol gol i wIkumi jiosMblr ' 
Viid Kbit d't Kt dism (o gtt out of lUtpiuitiond 
|j nil 1X11)1 ixiliingi Ol \s goods toi B's ? In ao 
doing till iipsKiiig III g Id jtiii 111 IS ill ibttkfd utid a 
till |ii( ijililttl Iln 1 nil dlini)il ol tin Unitid 
N ilimi' to ( iiliol lilt |iini ot gold Kirn'll dimiud is 
itio Miliiuiiinins igiiitisi I iiillit 'Ujiiih IS bound to 
llllll nut IIUMlttl ssluJ IS Kt 1 mm Mttl tin 1 UlUK Ol 
\ tiniti (ontiol itii I'Uii s 111 lood dunk, dotlung tit 
It lilt gold stmdiid 111 I iiniihfn d iinii is ki id >lii(' 
Hu iImiui ol 1 liitim till m tin |ii(i ol gdd is imti ly 
nil igin tis 


JOHN GAWSWORTII 

Ms Pun I’liwinnrsiiw MUMIlTlin MS 


Tomn (iSKswoiiTii (bom UH2) i oin il tin Itss 

I iiglisb polls ssbo siisid m Indi i dm ng Hn list smh 

iiitl kIk) guK to kiioK Hid I) 111 losi tin Indim 

)ii )) It " Ill Iinbi tinl Ms \ I Isis (mkskoiHi tx 
misMs Ills yibnlimi to itliiiii t [inlii toi n is hi' 
dttjii'l disiii 111 siSs to III it I In I Koilliils in 

Ills KOlk 

Ji'O'IOI (o foil Till /’Hiii'-firi 'Jhoiii In 11 (fh'>li 
fit III Hill JnniiU lo 'll! till 11 pH still III- |iitll- 
iniinis t Holts lu Hi txitiing iit ' In h noh''li f it hi 
( lilt ini' I stlttiion 11 uu inn nis Kiitfin biiKttn PMl 
ind 1*141 , Ihf (^iiiii'ytin Fho n loiiliiiis poi ills loi 
lostis Kiitlin bflsMin ]‘)3" ami 1141 S/ion ami Sanil 
Is I ctillittion ti| sitsts intist (it Klinb Kiit Kiittfii 
diiMiig 1912 to 1944 sslni tin oft K is sdsinji m the 

II \ r it \ Hums SI ft ns o( tin Mt djti it int in Tionl 
Hlau No fiufths I onl dlls luittiis iiniuts in ddt ot 
foniiio'di >n I ( 0111)1111011 sohmii lo .Snoit nml Smitl 
ilong Kith lilt f(K Mist' 111 In uit ui st ir m ludu 
Kberr lu Iindttl in Dtunibti 1941 

CtikswoiHi Kidts ]inn jiotlis This m bis niiufinr 
dislinition m in igt Klnii lilttdii md poilis loo 
lub bpfn btiidtnrd ptihips ostiiiunb Killi llitoiit*! 
of >nipprhml u'llisin piopiginda or jwvtbologs' Ht, 
tliprtfort iiiida a loads responst. in tlip hpaits of all 
lnvpi‘< of lift Hi dpsiiibfs thp poet’s pioce«s aa "tin 
Iwtpniag-in to the Infmib ’ Though id(n(ifit*d Kith th(» 
pos 1 -w(tr English lynt mosenient, he atands aloof from 
the oodernwi school , and his verses “give to any 


nothing I Ioi d liilnl ilioii mil i niiin II ‘pute 
jitiilis’ Is tin litigtMg of Hit iiiiigmilion md th 
) isMoiis fit Hr siigefs)! n tis tin imiginition, ot 
inibh giotimls loi tin iioblt I iiiotiou ’ no tritu tan 
dins 1 high )i|iM Ml Iln hniuclu ol Knglisb [loeta 
to (J itts(\()iI), in vtlioni is (iinliiiind Hn fudiliona ol 
louiHilii mosiimnl ui tin IlAthtlhin agt and the 
t hK rum It(nth ciiituis 

fTiKsKoilh dtsciibis his IIHJ in jiotln m Rc'iuesl 
in Khiih In onls isks of hie 
J'lt nhi(k llu 'things 
Of /'(Molls fi/H- for lift 
Imaginings" 

lid oui siioidd sits tint In Ins Miiutdod adoiiiably 
iu 111' ilfiits Ihif K liQ^l Dags Fnldis Poor FoOftth 
Man Pnstnlimml Tin Mnal of Man, Aihleitccncc, 
Ailjniatuin Dtmi-Dugt ffnpphaiit Dtalh's EvmgflVft> 
Utsignuhon Hnliiiiis t'ung uu ddightful ireatioHs 
toll oi tout Hit luiigtnts and suggestivencM* There 
genius m his fxqni'iun Ivnal vtiaes m which 
intdiMls of ft thug finds ‘ luijiassjoijt d expre^bion" 

'Jlu Elcinal Tluinih Hit ]iott dexinbpsi how 

“Lopt Lift anil Dtolh nu the (tirnal Ihrmoi 
Tilt vimisi find Iht deauet, and the hp$t; 

Fiom ihf bfginmt^c, tistontnfini and dreams 
Hinphd tin burnt and ih< sea from the rest" 
Gawwoilh gloufips lovt and \oi«o m Bhls 
‘^SadfUHS IS dcttdtned, 

Fear ts numbed 

Where exttt vetee tmd bHm" 
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and iju>h m Will You Remimhn ? 

‘ LiU htaig that tlnml monunt ivhcn 
(Vf kuAed foi all time, finding love o» God f ' 

H< fcolis 

'Fur to iiJiaiH fum hung »s to claim 
Mon ponir mon laiinwiil hphndmn than to do 
Thp ( til ol roiuiiMt 1' ripi‘+^d m 

“Out mil/ sill am that fhm 
Hi uond mrg moioilniv, 

Liis thi iiiintnii of lh( Rose 
fill gJimmtr of tin fountain 

iln ]KKl !■' kldllv lint 10 Iht lOA'' III lilt tl'll J 

'll lilt siitnc limp poianintlv t»ouMit)ii« ot IlittK tins 
of <ii lilt Mill liillott jits'iDns rttiii'i ’ intl lilt 
(liiintl-tlit m til eit\ tjt iMi” 

Tilt llitniKlil litiw '•nilt 1)11 lilt ipiiim nl lonili 
tt)inf>i lit)ii I)tttiiil)ii It jt Is Mu ptitir lilt lint I ml 
lit inimris Ills |ii\ ^ lilt poll i;li))ilii s Ijom* i DimiiiI' 
ictl iteitK Milt lint i> Mitii pisMi Mill Mill .iniiti 
H-t down ” 

(ilMswoitll tloi ' 1JI)( slllR )t Mu }rl<)l\ 1)1 Mil llkl 
Hiipnt Biiitiki hut 111 il i:iin> IiiukIv liki Omi n 

11 ( Slip iiolliing bill thud oidi/ 
(Hi(iil-ioiisliiilnl a moiiii III loinhi) 

'Who II ill hi killid tins liitii 
And fill irhnl mini t’ 

111 'In I till ]*i]liiiiiii Mu mllioi pt 1 1 mils Mi it 
“Coiilt nl lilt til Mis Mu lilt Milt Ml til pi iiini d Imt 
Mu MU III lilt t lllMU <ll Mu MOlltl 

I In \\ Olid liiiiitts out vnidh Mu pitl'iii ul 

Mip M ii-Mi tn Mill Id 


"And diatlis dim-piopUd hnlh 
Diizid unlnrsi, ihi blight 
On laith’s buH hoitgh, 

Autd, mull fit till 'Jiitgidg 
Of h(K and now" 

WiMi Buin ipt 111 ihx pint dpsiiibis wii ai ‘‘Mi< 
llitoitin 1)1 MJM titni fim in liis|\ ulioii’ W ii 
Mip pott*-. pnKiiii ffslnil 'C'liTisi gj\ts mt hlood Im 
Miiip Hut pt Ilf It (£11 lilt Mull Mil mil lit siiijis 111 
(loK at Sou in to 


"I saw today till piiissaiiii of Ihi pin 
And (hi futihlp of ihi shaip siioid’ 

The* ppti IK miBlifui linn Mu sMoid anil m riouu 
of Pi net hp tu\a 

“Ir/ifft thi lotus unfold^, 

Ifi ptrfume artsis ; 

• So peaie aa man moiilih 
Showp enranf amjmaia ” 

"0 Champak bh%om, conmid^ flown. 

Lend eoiwagt now tn thi thruitcning hovr, 
Opneord wt hut man spnthng to man 
With kind tyes and no nftn-plan" 

In Chmtnm^ Bilh lit pioclajms Mn glnu of I'l"'' 


thp ppapp-niakpr • 

"Kane heani the Clmatmas Bdli that night 
But faeh a idmt within kia hraif, 

That hia dark ahy has fleeatd to white 
That he mil dare the bfaver part ; 

For Ffiaeei they aay, md Peace they mean 
Btoadfatt and aerettg. 

Wwk wmokt Uiie peace of ymld relmae 
akaBoul of Mmf 


Till hngUsh finii tO'/S biinKt md Mtf (t.soii 1 iil 
I'littlish cliaiarter 

I'oi till, till dllg-obliti tail il stai, 
n< i.luiic III uiglil iind hail oni glory then’ 
rill 11 idt i Is I niiiuli il ol 1 n' HtldMtiis tliu itlti- 
1^11 1 1 >11 til lilt 1 nail'll is I inlion mtdi lin i tiiup nl 

CU'lt 

ill! 11 Is tn opt II I iiis)iui's in (i iMswuilli K 
iiniB'iUs ind oiiit ot liis soniitl' li m i 1 1 1'sit il 
If iMiiit intl tit 11 siiliiliiid iiiiolion It iiiniliii); niu nl 
''luktspiiit 111 in\ t)l mIiO' lints llitt ilmo'l itlu) Ju 
Jiiiii\ iiitl s lui (Mu 1 jioi Ills ill! ] Ol t tvpioils to Mu 
toll like Millnii, Mu tnt l(id\ oi pliit-iiimi' iMiiiut 
111 Ills I (Kill' lull III 1 tnnlt nil Itini uiii iniik nnl 
Mu lotilii'l Ilf I Mt III 111 III tud iiiliir mil Inn lit iliom 
11 nniiii'l ik thlf si 1 nil ol nnsliti^ni 

lliiif 1', in CiiM'MiiMis \fi'i 111 iiilimilt sin'i 
i| Miuii;s 111 i\i|iii t md iiiilitl uiuititii' | Mu 
luooils ol till niiiitl in lU \iiui\ ol txpiiu-iUf, in 
I inf.u If til It Milli II II UL>a II m iiul iiilnlini <>1 
Mu iioiiii ol j»" ’I III I'll IS 111 I null'll ptitlu Ml'' 
Soil 111 ( Iln ills I III lind' i\iii"um in lu' ti\ill 
mil \i\iil ptiMti mil mill u uul liis tnii' iiiU'iu'" 

It insliiJil Mitli Ul iliiduii; stusi ol hi mi\ in tnUii' 

md liuniin hit lit i niilnnis in him tlit)) onit in- 
pldniiii" fiiihmiin^ \hi ii sMtil siusuousnt"‘■Mill 
md soiniic nil Bmilion ml Mu uulmtlioK ot Ml mIio 
1 iM il H Mu tiij'i oi II Us 11) iliiiiAs I ui\ 1 hi union 
I rh I p tinihinis md ihliiiti iisiiM niuks lu*' 
•]t)i 1 i\ mil Milh m uidiMilnil ipidiU lli his i hut 
I ii'f o Mu nuloth ol Moid' md lu ixiloils liilh Ihi 
ill \lit ol Imauni It) I nh m t Mi hi iiiM ot Mn'hni 
Tho uninilid pi i In Mon o| iin i\ ol liis !> i ni' u niind' 
)iii >1 Iv il'>s tides 

lilt jiot Ills III lii iii/id Ul pull iiluK iiUi'limt? 

lilt hi mU 1)1 III 1 Moniin uul lui floi i iiispiutl luni 

Milli 1 hill pis'ion S^^s ho 

Vli/s\i inmi III Ills liisl iiiiiiit II — 

Pin it Wits and widi - 

And III In mill I his lip and hi \l ililnd I IS l< g'' 
And hi Sind ‘fh < III nhidi' 

Foi III hud bun in Raihmy 
In 'siiihi, in Italy, 

And till sitiid •Ills uilfioiit lull 
Und III want id rcH 
On a huinishid briiist^ 

i lawny tfiigli hi stilt — 

Till halms of a Buigtil biuh 
Hi disinht*' ihi lu uilu' of Hiiiad lu Biiiga 
Blossom 

Bidf/ali hliMomi horn it hat homih 
t'l/imih, Ashok and Chim}>ak 
Do you lasiadi to luisf mi now 
filth all iht loiu ] laikt 
Bengalis veil thosi spiaking tg<s 
And glide lus hssom foi you call 
Aloud the attend mysiinei 
Tnhiunt in yow grun Birtgol " 

Ifp pi>s a Mtini tnhulp to Bpoanl m TIdu 
Oraiea ^ 

"When Beauty li $o ptodtgal — 

And not Jurtwt in its reveahng— 

All it is tn Httnne Bengal 
Who has seleative 

* >■ . * "mil i t 
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ENGUSH 

FUNDAMENTAL RIGHTS ; By M. Ramaswamy. 
BJi., Bit. Published by Indian Council of World 
Affairs, New Delhi. Pp. £62. Price Re. 6-8. 

The basic problem mooted in the book under 
review is one of perennial interest in politioal science, 
MS., that of reconciliation of human liberty and State 
autlkority with a view to furthering best the ends of 
society and maximising human welfare. The problem 
has passed through many changing phases in this 
dynamic world and the line demarcating the frontier 
of human freedoms and State intervention is an ever- 
shifting one. Yet the value of human freedoms em¬ 
bodied in certain fundamental rights of man placed 
beyond possible encroachment by public authority is 
indisputable. As the author has stated in the preface 
(p. IX), “Liberty is not a mere decorative frill which 
lends a certain grace and charm to human existence 
but it is of the vety essence of life itself,” or w 
Rousseau observed about two centuries ago, “To 
renounce liberty is to renounce being a man, to 
surrender ttie nghts of humanity and even its duties.” 
It is true as the author has stated (p. 90) that liberty 
is a concept of multiple strands. It is no longer viewed 
as merely a native concept consisting in freedom from 
resteaint as conceived by the Laisaez Faire school 
the nineteenth century, but as something positive 
calculated to provide the individual with the fullest 
opportunities of realising iiis human personality by 
cultivating all his latent potentialities. 

One of the devices by which the liberty of the 
individual is sought to be safeguarded—^no longer from 
the granny of the d?spotic monarch but from the 
tyranny of the legislative majorities—^is the introduc¬ 
tion of a bill of rights in the constitutional text. 
Experience of recent history particularly in Europe 
does not make one enthusiastic about the eSicacy of 
this device for securing fimdamental human rights. Yet 
the importance of writing into the text of a modern 
constitution a bill of human rights sheltered from the 
encroachment of legislative majorities as well as the 
executive can hardly be minimised, if for no other 
reason than at least to emphasize the great signifiauce 
of these rights and to serve as a constant reminder of 
that fact to all concerned. Moreover, if the ei^rience 
of some countries of Europe has been disappointing in 
this respect it has been otherwise in the U. S. A. and 
the author has been able to ^ow *'how the American 
KU of Rights, reinforced by later additions, has, with 
the wise and powerful supp<»t of the judiciary, been 
al^e to ei^bUsh and foster a hi|h and priceleen tiadi- 
tion of liberty and free institutions in the U. S. A.” 
(pntwe pap TX). his approach to tile problem he 
wmely twowed tite Ammesn example mtiisr tiuA 
Biititii. imeauw India’s problems are toon similar 
^ tMM Hi thim of Btitaio. Witii her Ictderti 


set-up, with her crying minority and untouchability 
problems India would do well to imitate the American 
example rather than the British where the principal 
safeguard for fundamental rights of citirens lies mainly 
in the force, of an ever-vigilant public opiniou- which 
has yet to be developed in our country. But while the 
author has based his conclusions mainly on American 
experience he has not indulged in blind imitation but 
has suggested suitable modifications in conformity with 
the peculiar conditions and requirements of India. He 
has not merely made out a case for the inco^oration 
of a bill of fundamental rights in the constitutional 
instrument of India and suggested effective means of 
realising and enforcing them through courts of law, he 
has been at considerable pains to formulate a detailed 
draft Bill of Rights to be incorporated in the new 
constitution of India setting out his reasons for th^ 
inclusion of each of its articles and explaining fully its 
import and scope. A bill of rights embodied in the 
■ constitution is and also meant to be limitation on the 
powers of the government both in its executive and 
legislative sphere, because its avowed object is to 
protect the liberty of the citizen against inroads of the 
government snd as such opens up opportunities for 
frequent disputes and legal proceedings which may be 
embarrassing to the government. To guard against this 
danger the drafting of the bill requires the utmost care 
and judicious selection to make it at once legally 
effective and at the same time avoiding needless and 
embarrassing restrictions on the powers of the lepe- 
lature. Mr. Ramaswamys draft Bill of Rights for India 
set forth in the fourth chapter with comments and 
explanations and enumerated in the Appendix satisfy 
in our opinion both these tests. 

The book is a very timely publication dealing with 
one of the most important problems that the wtiien 
of the constitution of a free India have been engaged 
in grappling with for some time past and affecting the 
destinies of a considerable part of the world’s popula¬ 
tion. We fully share the author’s hope that the book 
although written primarily in the. eont^ of R>dia& 
conditions, yet dealing as it does with a problem 
transcending all limitations of race, religion and tegff^ 
tory ‘will make an appeal far beyond its oonffhet.' 

The book therefore may be oommeoded to the 
students of constitution and constitutional hisUny, sot 
only of this country but in other lands $2 well, 
as a work of highly topical interest but one not HjetiT 
to lose its interest with the lapse of time. ; . 

' A'. 'K> 'dhEMMei*'- 
'THE CON8TITDTION OP tHE DOliiSiraOK 
OF INDXa : By P. N. Murty and K. T. PddmAneiNiah. 
MetropoUtan Booh Company, 

B$. AJf, ’ / 
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what are the laws with which this great 
new Doimnion starts its existence, above all, what 
changes have been effected in the pre-existing consti¬ 
tutional and legal position". It is in response to this 
need that the Itegistrar of the Federal Court and the 
Under-Secretary of the Constituent Assembly of India 
have collected together in this book tlie several im¬ 
portant documents connected with partition and with 
the creation of the independent State of India. 

Part I gives the text of the Indian Independence 
Act, 1947, and the reports of the Boundary Commis¬ 
sions. Part II gives the text of the Government of 
India Act, 1935, as adapted and modified by the 
Independence legislation. Part III gives tlie orders 
made by the Governor-General in relation to India 
and tile Indian Indepencleuce Act, 1947. 

The auUior has ooutributed to the book a bricl 
introduction in which the relationship between the 
pre-existing position and the new constitutional arrange¬ 
ments has been explained. The Indian Independence 
Act. 1947 formed the culminating point, said the 
Bnti.sh Prime Minister in tlie course of dibate in the 
House of Commons, in a long course of events. The 
authors lightly do not go into the details of these 
events. They confine their ob-servationa to the des¬ 
cription of the main fcuUircs of the 1935 constitution 
and to the analysis of the iirovisiuns of the Indian 
Independence Act, 1947. 

Appended to the book are throe appendices—(1) 
the form of the Instrument of Accession ; (2) the 

form of the Standstill Agreement between the Dominion 
and the States; and (3) the text of the Statement 
made by the Cabinet Mission to India on lOlh May, 
1946. 

The publication is both timely and useful and 


and cannot' but be deterministic in its outlook. In thn 
scientific interpreta^n that Freud and persons of 
way* of thinking have given of sublimation, they have 
not violated the canons of logic. That the sins of men 
are responsible for an earthquake disaster may be a 
very satisfying explanation to some but certainly can¬ 
not be considered a scientific interpretation of the 
event. 

All the subtle and ingenuous argument that the 
author has quoted and put forth in considering the 
various problems relating to sublimation rest upon the 
repudiation of the fundamental deterministic St^d- 
point of Freu<f. “Are we then simply mechanisms 
biologically and psychologically determined 7 This doe* 
.seem to be Freud’s philosophical standpoint, so far he 
has one at all ; it is a standpoint which we emphatically 
repudiate.” (p. 54). If that be emphatically repudiated 
then not only sublimation but all that Freud has dis¬ 
covered may easily be thrown overboard in one sweep. 
Will the intellectual world—philosophers included— 
agree to do it ? 

Freud and his followci's have sought to trace the 
couditioui under which sublimation lakes place. It m^ 
be ficely .admitted tliat their study of sublimation still 
rernaiiiH iuconiidete. But they have not certainly 
attempted to find out the ultimate final cause of 
sublimation just as the physicist while measuring the 
si)ecd and iulcusity of light does not feel called upon 
to settle the question as to why light is propagated 
at all ? 

The volume dues uot present any new argument 
but is just a collection of much that has been said 
many time.s ag.ainst the Freudian standpoint and,m* 
Juted as many times. The reviewer is rather surprised 
to see that !io much confusion not only regarding 

.4 > l-4.4a4> M4>v4MB.r4«.4jaT\-.4 SiAa 


altogether not too dear, although the printing ia not . ^reudiamsm but regarding the fundamental standpoint 
free from glaring mistakes. *-6 of Sciences even should bo displayed at such high 


Boon Chand 


SUBLIMATION : Bj Trevor Davies, MA., BJ>., 
PhD. Foreword by E. S, WaLerhoxtae, MA. DJAtl. 
Published by George Allen, and Unwin Ltd., London. 
1947 , Price 6s, 

Ono cannot bub admire the wide studies of the 
author and still more hb fervent zeal to introduce 
moral arjguments in the consideration of the topic of 
sublimation. He has in the book under review intro¬ 
duced the views of many authorities on sublimation 
but the chief target towards which his batteries of 
criticism are directed is of course Freud “to whom 
beloi^s the honour of having brought the process into 
litQelight both of critical and popular thought.” (p. 10)- 
.Ho docs not question the fact of sublimation but the 
point that he has sought to make out is that this 
proc^ of .sublimation~“the deflection of instinctual 
to 'higher’ social aims—cannot be accomplished 
ntilkout a *pull’ from the front” and eamiot be ex- 
jjained unless one admits the'objective existence of 
values. Instinctive eactgy cannot direct itself to 
higlMr ahiannels just ws man cannot lift himself by 
tug^iing at his own bootlaces or pulling his own hair. 

. U objective moral standard that is ultimately 
for deflecring the libido energy towards the 
chajllim of culture, art, religion and the higher values 

■of \ ; 

whole thesis of the book is only a particular 
^e-old , controversy between Science 
le author > for fhilowplw and for 
■■Ait loo^ end th^tefdre n® oauuo* 


^ a phhnometmn. 



quarters. That only confirms the knowledge that .we 
have gained from the spread of the Freudian views 
that Man after all is guided more by Emotion than 
by Kcason. 

SuHRiT Chandba Mim 

SHR^AJI AND HIS TIMES : By Sir Jadunath 
Sarkar. Fourth edition, thoroughly revised and partty 
rexeriticn. With three portraits. S. C. Sarkar and Sons, 
Calcutta. Pp. xii + S94. Price Rs. 10. 

The new edition of this authoritative life of 
Shivaji, which lias just come out. embodies the new 
materials discovered and the revised opinions formed 
by Sir Jadunath during the last 19 years. Especially 
the use of the invaluable Jaipur records (which Were 
brought to light in 1939 after nearly three centuries of 
oonoealm.aut, has enabled the author to write a new 
and astonishing account of the great Maratha hero'a 
visit to the Court of Aurangzib and his escape from 
the jaws of that tiger. Similarly more Portuguese and 
Marathi sources pubiiriied during the interval have 
been utilised to amplify or correct several other a®**" 
tions. The improvements and additions are thi» 
described : “The aggregate result of these changes is 
that in this edition, a new presentation of the Yomg 
Shivaji has been given, the Javli and Purandar episodes 
and also Shahji's captivity in 1648 entirely rewritten, 
the Afsal Khan affair more fully explored, the accounts 
of Shivaji's audience with Aurangsib and captive life 
in Agra entirely reconstructed, the second opronnaOn 
of Shivaji mth'Tantrik rites added as an^eutirtly new 
story, the battles with Khawaa Khan and Eaji. Ohp^ 
pam near IfUdal more fully and coirinetly toicribed. 
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panded” The book hae been out qf print for two years. 
We ate confident the present edition will be welcomed 
by readers. 

N. B. Rot 

THE CALL OF THE EAST; By Jal K. Wadia. 
Published by Thacker SpirUs and Co., August 24, 

Pp. x + 121. Price Rs. k-8. 

The book under review eaw the light of day on a 
significant date in recent memory. Thia is by itself a 
happy augury quite apart Irom the perennial appeal of 
the theme embodied herein. The jieri^diug spirit of 
this booklet is in remarkable harmony with the 
grandeur of tlie sad (occasion—rendered doubly 
sadder by the dramatically sudden dis.'ippearaiice of the 
high'priest of Eastern thought and culture—which wit¬ 
nesses its publication. There could be no mure oppor¬ 
tune moment for the announcement of the perpetual 
call of the East that has remained luug unheard down 
the corridor of time. On the tlirushoid of the New 
India of today and tomorrow, let us lull with befitting 
humility the call of the East t 

With becoming modesty the authorship of this 
inspiring publication is disclaimed by dri J. E. Wadiu. 
In good faith he dedicates “this book to its true 
author—the Jagat Guru.” That of course does not give 
it immunity from criticisms, wherever found inevitable. 

But believing, as he does, that “it is not a mere 
scholastic study that one has to make of religion,” the 
author has given a timely direction to the professional 
reviewer—a direction which, alas, is more often honoured 
in the breach than in observance. He is to be com¬ 
plimented for having focussed our attention on the 
question of “what has to be derived from religious 
books” and on the categorical answer tiicreto, viz., 
In^iration and Aspiration.” Simple as it is in enuu- , 
oiation, it is nevertheless profound in its implication 
for the religious life of man. This is the point of focal 
imimrtance which has got to be re-enthroned in its 
ancient gloiy on the pedestal of spiritual life. Religion 
ia nothing if it does not rest on a foundation that is 
moral through and through. That ia the religion that 
underlies religions in the plural. That also ensures the 
unity of religion which is tlie pang-born lesson for us 
today ; and the way to achieve this desideratum is 
clear-cut and well-defined As Pascal once said, morality 
is one, while religions are many. In the nine chapters 
dealing respectively with (t) The Message of Peace, 
(») The Religion^ Thoughts of the East, (in) The 
Study of Religion, (iv) The Formation of Man, 
(v) From Savage to Saint, (tn) The Paths to Realiza¬ 
tion of God, (wit) Spiritual Exercises for the Beginners, 
(wiii) The Requircmenui of Spiritual Practices, (iar) The 
Call of the East, there are over so many flashes of 
intuition and in.spiration, chastened, by the devotedness 
of a life of aspiration for the Holy Spirit that it would 
be unjust to pick and choose therefrom for random 
quotation here. The get-up of the book ia all that 
oould be desired. We heartily recommend <^hi8 book to 
the devout soul for a reverent study which it 
eminently deserves. 

S. K. Dab 

LIGHTS ON THE UPANISHADS; By T. V. 
Kapali Sastry. Published by Sri Aurobindo LibrarV, 
809 Esplanade, Madras. Pp, 188. Price Rs. 8. 

The book comprizes seven ohapteis of which the 
first five appeared as articles serially in the Advent 
Quarterly unqer the title of ‘Ridings from tire 
UpanijtiradB.’ The sixth chapter entitled *¥6(110 Wisdom 
io the Vedenta’ was ooatnbated ia the second Apansl 


of the Sri Aurobindo Circle, Bombay. The book gives 
a fresh exposition of the Upanishads in the light ot Sri 
Aurobindio's Yoga and Philosophy. 

The Bhuma Vidya, Prana Vidya, Shandilya Vidya, 
Yaisvanara Vidya and Madhu Vidya of the C^andqgya 
and Brihadaranyaka Upanishads are dealt with briefly 
in this book. Vidya means a spiritual discipline. 
Actwrding to Sri Aurobindo, the Upanishads are not at 
all metaphysical speculations but precious manuals ot 
spiritual disciplines. The Upanishads are to the Sago 
of Poudiuhurry ‘not theories and doctrines but words 
of wi.sd'oin based upon Truth-Knowledge’—^Truths 
realised by the Rishis and realisable by earliest 
aspirants, bii Aurobindo holds that each of the realisa¬ 
tions described ir. the Upanishads is true anil the 
Ti-uth of anyone need not and does not nullify the 
truth of any other. “In liberation the individual soul 
reaUses itself,” observes Sri Aurobindo, "as the One 
that is yet Many. It may plunge into the One and 
merge or hide itself in its bosom—that is Maya of the 
Advaita : It may icel its Oneness and, yet as part of 
the Many that is the One enjoy the Divine—that is 
the Visistadwaita liberation ; It may lay^ ^rcss on its 
many aspiuits and go on playing with Krishna in the 
Eternal Brindavan—that is Dwaita liberation. Or, it 
may even being liberated remain in the Lila or mani¬ 
festation or descend in it as often as it likes. The 
Divine is not bound by human philosoiihies. It is Iree 
in its play and free in its essence.” This is the founda¬ 
tional principle of Sn Aurobindo’s philosophy and Sri 
Amobindo has built his philosophical edifice ou the 
Upanislmd.s. The author of this book and other 
advocates of Sn Aurobindo’s philosophy assert tliat 
Sri Aurobindo’s speculations have thrown new lights 
on the Upauisliads. This is not true and tenable. In the 
Ramayana, Hanumau says to Sri Rama ; “When body- 
'■ idea prevails in me I am Thy servant; when I think 
I am a ;iwa I am Thy part; when I know 1 am the 
Atman, I and Thou art one. This is my firm convic¬ 
tion.” Is not Sri Aurobindo’s philosophy an echo, or 
at best an amplilieation of Hanuman’s wonderful 
experience ? 

SwAMi Jagadiswabananda 

SANSKRIT 

ABHINAYAMKURAM : By Gopinath and Naga- 
bhushan. Nalana Nikelana Publications, Madras. Price 
Re. 1-8. 

This is a collection of extracts, accompanied by 
English translations, from works like Sangitaratnakara, 
AbhinuyudarjHiM and Bharata’s Naiyashastra, dealing 
with tlie mytliological origin, utility and types of 
histrionic art with special reference to various move¬ 
ments of the head and ihe eyes connected therewith. 
Separate sections are devoted to the description and 
illustration of the differeut facial expressions resultintk 
from various emotions os also to the illustration and 
indication of the uses of the mudrax or gestures of tiio 
hand manifested in the Kathakali dance of ^utb 
India. It is regretted that the sources of the valuable 
information collected in the booklet, specially of the 
tSanskrit extracts quoted, have not been mentioned to 
help the inquisitive reader to secure more light on a 
difficult and obscure subject. It is needless to point out 
that the work under review touches only a small firinga 
of the oxtensive literature of old India on the interest- 
ing topic uf histrionic art and the want of a (xnnpra* 
hoisive treatiM baaed on this litenture is felt 
keenly. 
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BENGAU 

SABATCHANDBER PATRAVALI : Compiled and 
edited by Brajendranath Banerji. Bookland Ltd., 
1 Sankar Ghose Lane, Calcutta. Price Ra. 3. 

Saratchandra is not only a great writer, he is more 
than that. The human qualities so prominent ii^ 
his writings are also characteristic of the man. 
He who lives on a high pedestal and never comes 
down to our level may inspire awe and draw our 
admiration and respect but is not the man whom we 
may really love. Saratchandrer Patravali is an impor¬ 
tant collection of his letters. These letters reveal the 
groat litterateur in ail his strength and all his weak¬ 
nesses, in his greatness and liis frailties. Saratchandra 
has his strong likes and dislikes and he never minces 
matters. As in all his writing.? in these letters too his 
tran.'ipareut sincerety is quite apparent. His warm 
heart, his tendeme.ss, the love that he bears for thase 
who are near and aear to him, hU sympathy for those 
who are fallen and downiroddcn are all tltere in those 
letters. He is not surely one who may be called a 
conscious artist, but he is always conscious of his great 
powers. At one time he somehow' came to believe that 
he had not long to live. At that period his only regret 
was that though he had much to give the allotted span 
of his life would not allow him bo bequeath to posterity 
those precious gifts. Even at the time he had not 
attained fame he knew that except perhaps Rabindra¬ 
nath there were few among his oontemporaries who were 
his equals. His ideas about art and literature, about 
their function and their technique and limitation are 
highly interesting, and they will help critics of Sarat- 
chandra’s literature to explain the structure, form and 
characterisation of his novels and short stories. The 
editor has done well to bring out this bunch of valuable 
letters in a handy volume, for more than any biography 
can do—^this epistolary compilation reveals the man in 
Saratchandra. 

SaOiBndiukbisbna Law 

BHABATBARSHER 8WADHINATA EBANG 
ANYANYA PRA8ANGA (India’s Freedom and Other 
Topics) : By Jogeah Chandra Bogal. Publiahed by 
Shiree Bharali PidjUahera, 209 ComwaUia Street, Uat- 
eutta. Pp. 82 + 252. Price Ra. i-8. 

Shri Jo^sh Chandra Bagal has already eatablislied 
bis reputation as a student of affairs of India during 
the period since Raja Ram Mohun Roy's days. His 
Bengali book, Muktir Sandhane Bhoral, gave a con¬ 
nected history cf India's fight for political indepen¬ 
dence nurtured by the Renaissance that burst upon the 
country as a result of the impact of British methods 
of administration, of exploitation, of education on the 
life and thought of an ancient people. The present 
volume goes into the detailed description of the many 
problems that stirred our people’s mind during the first 
seventy years of the 19th centmy—their grievances 
against the alien State authority, their reactions 
against its educhtlonal and fiscal policies, the contro¬ 
versies between reformera and the upholders of 
traditional life. All in all, the present volume holds the 


mirror to the life and conduct of our predecessors 
whose struggles for better life we inherit and which we 
have brought to fulfilment, symlwlised by the with¬ 
drawal of British authority and control on and from 
August 15, 1947. 

The stojy related in this book is made up of 
articles published in the Amrita Bazar Patrika during 
the years 1868 to 1870 when the paper was appearing 
as mainly a Bengalee-language weekly. The choice of the 
subjects dealt with in the articles ranged from British 
misrule, from controversies between Indians of many 
ideas and conceptions of what was beneficial to the 
people, from agrarian discontent, to the separatist 
oonceits and ambitions of the Muslims of India that 
have reached fruition in the setting of a separate State 
carved out of India. The curious reader will find in 
pp. 174-82 and 222-27 an eye-witness’ account of 
iiow this separatism had been creating the conditions 
thiit have reached their natural consummation in 1947. 

Oompilations like this are a source book of history. 
In Bengal, Shri Brojendra Nath Bandhopadhyay has 
blazed the path by his book, The Recent Timea 
Through the Periodical Press. The present compiler 
acknowledges liis debt to this and other pioneers. Their 
example and guid.ance others can follow with profit to 
the instructed democracy tliat we hope to see developed 
in India. 

StransH Chakdra Deb 

HINDI 

RASMAYl; By Ramlal Mahaon. Available from 
the author at Kavt Sadan, Pp. 119. Price Ra. 2. 

This is an epic, in Khari BoU, on the eternal theme 
of the meditation and song of all devotees; namely, 
the peipetual and perfect love of Radha and Krishna, 
which is at once human and divine. The ‘scheme’ is 
based on 29-33 chapters in the tenth Skandha in the 
Srimad Bhagavat. The poet’s own devotion for the 
Old and yet Ever-New. Pair has given to his verM 
both wing and wisdom. The emotion of ecsta^ is 
palpably evident. In Raamayi the drama of divinely 
human love is enjoyably re-enacted ; as such, it will 
ever be a favourite with all devotees. 

G. M. 

GUJARATI 

BHASHA. VRATT ANE KAVYALANKAR : By Prof. 
K. B. Vyaa, M.A. of the Elphinstone College, Bombay. 
PuMished by N. M. Tripathi & Co., Bombay 2. 19^. 
Thick Card-Board. Pp. 325. Price Rs. 3~4. 

Die four divisions, into which Prof. Vyas who is 
not a tvro but an insistent student of his mother language 
and its history has divided this extremely learned sub¬ 
ject, connote the imporwnce attached to it. Die division* 
are headed; (1) Purity of Language. (2) The Power of 
Words. Metre. and*Alamkar. (3) Development of the 
Gujarati Language and (4) Kabya Vivechan (Coramenu 
on Poetry). Somehow the work has raised a controversy, 
and his data and conclusions are questioned by a very 
well-known oriental Parsi Scholar, J. E. Santana, a deep 
st.udnnt of Sanskrit, Gujarati, Persian, and Marathi. Prof. 
Vyas has defended himself and Mr. Sanjana means to 
return to the charge. K. M. J. 
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Revolution in Astrology & Astronomy 

Eve^body in this country is aware of the fact that India’s unrivalled and preatest palmist, Tantric, 
Yogi vastly learned in the Astrology and astronomy of the East and the West, gifted w’ith euper- 
nataral power of predictions, permanent President of the Internationally famed Baranashi Pandit 
^Sahha of Benares and All>India Astrological and Astronomical Society of Calcutta. 

Jyotishsamrat Pandit Sri Bamesh Chandra Bhattacharyya, Jyotisharnab, 
M.BA..8. (Bond.), has won unique fame not only in India but throughout 
the world in England, America, Africa, China, Japan, M^aya, 

Singapore etc.) and many notable persons from every nook and corner of 
the world have sent unsolicited testimonials acknowledging his mighty and 
supernatural powers. 

This powerfully gifted great man can tell at a glance all about one’s 
past, present and future, and with the help of Yogie and Tantric powers 
can heal diseases which are the despair of Doctors and Kavirajas, can help 
people to win difficult law-suits, and ensure safety from dangers, prevent 
j childlessness and free people of family unhapi>iiiess. His three important 
J predictions (prediction about the British viett)rv on the very day—2nd 
Reptember, 19.^9—of the declaration of last World War. ]>redietioji of the 
BAJJYOTISHl achievement of independence by the Interim Govt, with Pandit Jawaharlal 
. as the Premier made on the ilrd Rept., 1946. and prediction reganling the 

rature of Ii^dia and Pakistan which had been sent to the Prime Minister of India on the 11th 
August, 1947 and subsequently published in various Newspapers) have proved correct to the detiiil, 
ainaKed people the world over and have won for him unstinted praisi* and gratitude from all 
quHTtOTS including His Majesty George the Sixth, the Governor of Bengal and eminent leaders 
of India, fie is the only astrologer in India who was hotiour<*(l with the title of “Jyotish- 
Siromani” in 1928 and “JyotishsamrHt"—Emperor among astrologers an<l astronomere—in 1947 
£7 tr?. Bharatiya Pandit Hahamandal of Calcutta and Baranashi Pandit Sabha of Benares, 
lanciitji tti now the Consulting Astrologer to the Eighteen Ruling Princes in India.—-a signal 
honour that has not been endowed on any astrologer in India so far. 

PeraoM who have lost all hopee are eironRiy adviaed to test the powers of the Panditfl. 

«... ... * OPINIONS AMONGST THOUSANDS, 

o « “.J**.* Athgarh sms ^‘I have been astonished at the euperbumon power 

of Fanditji. Her HighMM Tha Dowagar 6th Maharaa! Sahaha of Ttipura State says“He la no doubt 

a great personage with miracnlous ^er.” Tha Hoa’bla Chief Jastiea of Calcatu High Court Sir 



i B ^ • KroBt lauier to a lute son.' ina non nio maaaraia or aantoau 

« Ei-Praudoat of the Bengal Legielative Council, Sir Mannatha Nath Key Choudhury, Kt., says On 
swing ray TOn, his prophecy atom ray future is true to words.” The HononraUe Justice Mr. B. K. Roy 

personage with snper-natural power.” The Hon'hia 
Praeanoa Deb Raikot, says :—“The wonderful power of calculation and 
Tantnk “ctivitiee have struck me with greatest astonishment.” The Hoa’bl# Justice Mr. S. M. Dos, of 
Kmjhar State High Court, says “Panditji has bestowed the life of my almost dead son." Mr. J. A.Lawreneo, 
unka, Japan, writes 1 was getting good results from your ICavacha and all my family were passing a 
^erent life since I sta^ wwring.” Mr. Andre Teraoe, 2723, Popular Ave.. Chicago. Illinois, U. S. 
Aimr^ ; i nave pnrohasra from you several Kavachas on two or three different occasions. They all 

Buchpaul, Shanghai, China “Everything yon foretold in writing is tamg 
plaw with snronsing exactness.” Mr. Isaac Mumi Gtia. Govt. Clerk & Interpreter in DeMhang. Wart 
y"®* % BTahsmaiiB from you that had rendered me wondprfnl service.” Mr. B. J. 

* Notary Public. Colombo, Ceylon “I got marvellous effects from your 
Kavachas on several occasions”, etc., etc. and many others. 

case of failure. Money refunded. 

In .fn J MM ^ i” ■ To overcome enemies it is unique. The wearer gets promotion 

This is also a^nreve^e to officials. In winning in civil or criminal suits it is unparalleled. 

' SAmaSWATI ^vlrHa" Bhowal Casa, wora this Kavaeha). Super powerfol Re. 184*4. ■ 

MDHINI If AV*rH A *“ ®*A““At»on and sharp memory. Rs.9*9, Special Ra.38-9. 

8p<J"£ M-ITA friend. .,ffrtoaa.”»o«fci«.<Gr »„ IW.' 


^ ^ nL'’ BAsanta Nivas" (Sri Sri Nabagraha A KalUTmanle) fyifs it t a 

(Wellesley Juno4»n). OrientSr . . 4 . 

LONDON OFg|<a;t>-M». m ; a. CU^S. ^ 
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The Basis of World Understanding 

Professor William Sluart Nelson, of Howard 
Iniversily, delivered three lectures on “The Basis 
f World Understanding” at the Calcutta Univer¬ 
ity in August, 1947. A short summary of the 
jctures as prepared by Professor Nelson and 
ublished in The Calcutta Review is given below : 

As Kiiiljiudiiiiial}i Tagore wiolc in one of hin songs. 
The world is ddirioiis with hatn d.'' In Kiiroiw-, North and 
louth America, and the East lliftc arc raging struggles 
if varying iniensilics but all fraught with the most serious 
loss i hill I ICS. WJiiJc ideological <lifli;rcncc5 aic not jii 
hemselvcs an evil, there are many evil fruits from the 
piril in which men differ and the instruments they use 
o establish lh"ir views and disestablish views that are 
liflercni from their own. 

The approach to the problem must combine tbe spirit 
■nd inetliocls ot science, religioir, and pliilosophy. Facu 
re not sufficient. Religon wliich supposes divjnc sanction 
0 irreligious biases and is built upon devotion to petty 
rods is a menace to peace. Religion as enlightened loyalty 
0 the supreme values of the universe can prove a great 
id to understanding. The objectivity and comprehensive- 
less of the philosophic approach are indispensable. * 

The causes of world conflict Re in part in man’s nature 
lescribed by Reinhold Neibuhr as pride born of anxiety, 
vhich is a concomitant of freedom. Men as individuals 
ind as groups are also what they are by virtue of their 
;eographical locations and the effects upon them of climate, 
amosphere, land contours and other similar factors. Geo- 
iraphy is a strong determinant as to the nature of a slate 
ind its people. Collective human evils take the forms of 
conomic exploitation, nathinalism. and social arrogance. 

Basic approaches to world understanding include not 
mly a reoegnition of the evil tendencies in men but of 
heir noble qualities. To act towards men on the assump- 
ion that there is something basically good in them is to 
ivoke goodness. The difference between men is due lagely 
0 the difference in the way they arc treated by other 
neu. A canvass of the lives of the people will reveal many 
lohle qualities. There are great masses whose graves are 
inmorked or whose ashes have gome unnoticed down to join 
he scB'S but whose lives have been marked by long sacrifice 
or their parents or children or neighbours. One can find 
iir impressive number of political leaders who, amid 
talumny and renunciation, have borne the burden of win- 
ting the freedom of their people. 

A second step toward world understanding is for men 
»t only to believe in one world but one people. There is a 
rest difference between parts of a world being proximate 
n space and time, and a family of mankind. One world 
Jy its ve?y oneness can lend to evils which were incon- 
livable in the age when worlds were weeks and months 
uid years apart. Our proximitity is an invitation to des- 
anction. 

Tliere is great urgency in the call for tlie 
^noept of one people, one family, of the nations' 
tn<l faces and religUas of numkind gathered into 


The concept of one people is grounded on the facts 
of our natures and our lives. Physically men are more 
alike than different. Tlicrt! is a strong indication that 
the mental and einolionul character of all men is as 
common as their physical character. The fundamentals 
remain the same in spite of superficial differences. The 
mother in Bengal suffers the sanie pain at the loss of her 
chilli ns the mother in New York, or Sydney or Moscow. 
In thiY pri4fencp of birth and death, sickness and health, 
vniiih and old age. triumphs and defeats we experience 
feelings that differ in no fundamental way. This is due 
in large part to the fart that all men draw their sustenance 
from the same Mother Earth. 

It is siptifiruni that the great religions of the world 
have insisted upon man's rnenes- in spite of the fact tliat 
their follower-, have often proved the moat bitter dividers 
of mankind. 

A basic step in the direction of world understanding 
is a brief in the plurality of values or the many-sidedness 
of the good. This means the elimination or reduction of 
religions, cultural, and racial dogmatism. Mem 'must see 
the universal truth.s in different religion.s. The aimganc* 
which teaches that any one religion is the exclusive pos¬ 
sessor of all truths is np. friend to human understanding. 
Men need to emphasize the universal elements in the great 
religions and de-emphasize their peculiarities. It is found, 
for example, that the concept of love is preached by all 
great living religions. This should prove a uniting ground. 

It is a1.so important to recognize the values in the 
differences in religicni. Each religion must work out 
the liest means of communicating and realizing in life the 
ideals of that religion. These means will differ from r^ 
ligion to religion. 

We must also give np cultural dogmatism. Anthro¬ 
pologists are coming increasingly to the view that one 
culture cannot arbitrarily be called a greater culture than 
any other. If there seem to be differenees in the cultures 
of the East and the Wi-st. they must not be considered as 
basic and eternal differences. The same differenees can 
always he found within each culture. More and more cul¬ 
tural differences will become personal rather than national 
or racial. Differences in taste are to be encouraged as this 
makes for enrichment and not necessarily disagreement. 
There is also no sound ground for racial dogmatism. 
Racial antigonism is tclatively young historically. It does 
not exist in cliildre.n until children are taught it. That the 
races of mankind are really one people is demonstrated 
by their physical likenesses. Intelligence is also distri¬ 
buted across all races. 

Practical steps in the direction of world understanding 
raitst include the ending of all political, economic, and 
racial imperialisms. No nation has the moral right to rule 
over the destinies of other peoples and exploit their lands. 
Imperialism not only divides the subject people from the 
subjugator but divides suhicci ptioples among themselves. 
It also makes for a transvaluation ,of values. 

Imperialist nations invent moral codes to 
justify their imperialist designs and acts. 

Keonomic imperialism may be more subtle but also 
carries grave dan^s and must be guarded agaiutt especial¬ 
ly by a people recently fined. 
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The oudawry of war is very important to the attain* 
ment of world understanding. Wars seem incyitab^ to 
lead to mure wars. Even victorious allies find it dimc^t 
and sometimes impossible to co-operate after a war, while 
defeated nations are driven to a solidarity which often 
presages a later war of reven^. War frequently divides 
uso a victor nation against itself. It encourages class 
war within a people and tends to break down moral res¬ 
traints and to give rise to lawncssness. 

Another instrument for promoting world understanding 
is education. One of the reasons dominant people remain 
dominant is because they have not been taught the impli¬ 
cations <rf their domination. This is so because their rulers 
have protected them against education in international 
friendwip. The effort to give education an international 
emphasis has met with great opposition and many failnros. 
Men are still stumbling blindly into hatreds a^d conflicts. 

The importance of education to freedom is 
reflected in the denial of education to colonial 
people by imperialist powers. 

A study of education in India and Africa bears 
this out strikingly. Every effort must be made, therefore, 
to get education to colonial people and to educate the 
masses of those who have recently become free. No ex¬ 
penditure of funds will prove more profitable than this. 

The difficulties man face in achieving world under-i 
standing is strikingly illustrated by the problem of race 
relations in America. This is regarded as America’s num¬ 
ber 1 problem and number I failure. It is due to the 
determination of a great number of white Americans, 

S incipslly but not exclusively in the southern states, that 
egroes shall never attain a position of equality with 
them. This determination has resulted in a separation of 
the two races or segregation especially in the southern 
states. The system of separation has led to gross educa¬ 
tional, political, economic, and social discrimnation against 
Negroes. Only approximalely one-fourth of the money 
spent on the average American child is spent on the Negro 
child in the South. Negroes in southern states are almost 
totally denied the right to vote. - Except in government, 
and often there also, Negroes arc relegated to the poorest 
paid positions. Even Ijcforc the courts, they caimiot expect 
justice in the South. 

A careful study of the situation reveals that the basic 
causes of it are not racial. They are found in a carry over 
from the old slave regime which many whiles desire to 
perpetuate in another form; in fear of political, economic, 
and cultural eoinpeiition from Negroes; in the lack of sup¬ 
port which Ne.grops leoeivc from other nations; in the 
fact that they still suffer from a cultural lag. 



In spite of the difficulties from which Negroes suffw 
they have made astounding progress, to 83 years the« 
illiteracy has been reduced from about 90 per cent to 10 
per cent; in 1945 there were 65,000 Negro students in 
coUeges with 5,000 receiving the A.B. and B.S. degrees— 
this oui of a total Negro population 13 millions. There 
are 4,000 Negro doctors, 1,000 lawyers, 65,000 teachers, 
2,000 college and university presidents and professors, and 
25^000 cJcrgjmen. to these professions and in music, 
drama, and literature numerous Negroes have achiwed 
eminence. They have more than 30*000 business including 
11 banks and many insurance companies. Two Negroes are 
now members of the United States Congress and 27 of state 
legislatures. TTiey publish between 300 and 400 news¬ 
papers, magazines and bulletins. 

A basic change of pi>i>d in the relations of Negroes 
and Wliites is possible in three directions: (1) a radical 
change towards Negroes of some major section of American 
society as government, the church, or labor. Greatest hope 
is placed in. labor forces; (2) a program of non-violent 
non-co-operation by Negroes; (3) the migration of several 
million Negroes from the southern to tlie ncrlliem states 
where they can expect larger opportunities to fulfil their 
destiny as an integral part of ilic American people. 


Critical Situation 

The New Review observes : 

The political complex in India is fluid. Genuine 
democracy is to be put on a stable biwis, whilst dis¬ 
ruptive factors and totalitariau tendencies are in oon- 
fliict. Democracy supposes that there be first a general 
agreement between citizens about the _ fundamental 
requirements cf state-life; in particular civic freedoms 
must bo defined which all will acknowledge as in* 
tangible and above parly strife. This point loolu 
simple enough at first sight, but, on further study, it 
is puzzlins! to many experts. The UNESCO Conference 
held at Mexico City (Oct.-Nov., 1947) once more 
demonstrated that the U. N. Commission on Human 
Rights will find it difficult, to draft a bill of rights 
acceptable in all countries. 

A fundamental divergence arose about the very 
sources of human rights. As Benedetto Croce said, 
is precisely that agreement (on fundamentals) which 
is lacking ... in the two most important currents of 
world-oirinion ; the liberal current and the authori¬ 
tarian-totalitarian current.” He confessed that even to 
the liberal cureent there is deep division. Croce himself 
emphatically declared that there is no such thing as 
‘natural and inalienable rights’, that rights are ‘simple 
historical facts, manifestations of the needs of such 
and such an age, and an attempt to satisfy these nee4B', 
that the conception of ‘universal rights of men’ i> 
based on a theory ‘which has become philosophically 
and historically quite untenable.’ On the other hand, 
anotlicr school supports the American Declaration that 
‘all men are created equal . . . endowed by thwr 
Creator with certain inalienable rights . . . among 
which are life, liberty and" the pursuit of happiness.’ 

Hence Croce did not hesitate to speak of the 
‘futility and impossibility' of carrying out the task of 
the Human Rights’ Commission. On his part, Jacques 
Maritain points out the differences which divids the 
ffisciples of Locke, Rousseau or TOm Pub, Roman 
Catholicism, Marx-Leninism, Humanitarian- Boeialisan, 
Greek Orthodoxy, Calvinism, Gandhiun, Ckm^dianium 
•W :i8d he too dahasd any sfrMSBeai m 
the nntuM ^ human luAite lu mils ttSttUttim 
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iusti£oatioa is impossible. Maritain, however, was care¬ 
ful to add that a sharp distiuctioa should be made 
oetwoen ‘practical couclusioiia’ and ‘ratioual justiiica- 
tion,’ He suggested drattmg a list of rights obtained 
from represeutatives of all schools of thought, then 
compiling and redrafting them in a language agreed to 
by all BO as to have a declaration ‘embodying a 
practical convergence of views, whatever be the 
differences oi theoretical perspective.’ Such a declaration 
would be a ‘note-worthy landmark’; it could stand as 
a practical agreement of mankind. 

Further discussions would evidently arise. Points 
of disagreement would demand a clarmcaUoa of the 
terms used. It is clear that when Russia and America 
indulge in talics aouut ‘democracy and freedom,’ tlrcy 
do not give these words an identical mcamng, and are 
thus led to discussions which are pointless, confusing, 
if not infuriating. A common vocabul.'iry would not 
bring about a common theory, but, as Bocrates once 
said, a problem is half answered once it is put correctly. 
Confusion in tlieory and practice is endemic m the 
politiciil world. Recently the Maharaja of Nepal 
announced he was ' prepared to ‘grant’ freedom of 
speech, associaliou, etc. to his beloved people ; His 
Highness would have appeared less gracious but be 
more correct il he had ‘humbly acknowledged’ the 
fundarneutal rights of Nepal’s citizens. Moreover what 
all such freedoms will amount to cun only be learned 
in course of lime. Ho even the discussioa and wording 
of India’s constitution remove every anxiety about the 
reality and range of our fundamental rights 'I 

OncANisiNG Democracy 

The National Congress is the only well-organised 
party in the country ; the rest of our popular 
reprcseatiitives are scattered units, independent or , 
semi-indi'pendent. At the present moment such n 
situation is tolerable ; unity is most imperative ; the 
greater the unity, the more stable the constitution that 
will be voted and the more effective our foreign policy. 
But were the present political build perdurc after 
normal conditions are established, one great danger 
would threaten national life, the danger of the one- 
party system ; one party, one caucus, one boss and 
then dictatorship red, black or brown. 

The National Congress shudders at the very word' 
of dictatorsliip ; yet it is (understandably so) keen on 
nursing the prestige it has justly gathered from its role 
in the national struggle and from Gandhiji’s leadership, 
and it rightly seel^ to safeguard its predominant 
position. But for the veiy sake of the genuine demo¬ 
cracy it pursues, the Congress Government should it^B 
lioat« the creation of a parliamentary opposition. It 
is indeed crucial that the opposition adhere to consti- 
totional means. Opposition will arise inevitably. 
DiffMences with the Cabinet about social it«icture, 
administrative measures, provincial and linguistic 
policy, etc., will bind together the ‘have-nota’ and 
supply them with a bigh^ common denominator of 
agreement. But with the mental features of our 
politicly, it is uncertain whether the unavoidable 
opposition will make one or several groups. The Anglo- 
Saxon tradition hardly visualizes anything beyond a 
t™*pwty j^stem, but India’s demooratio tradition is 
abuiiding. What is essential is that the opposition 
be ^yen full play in parliament and that neaF^y 
^tieiism of the majority be ensured to all minoriries. 
If Qppohente have no free access to Parliament, they 
QUl^t s^ redress in the street. 



The Dark Continents 
of Your Mind 

DO YOU struggle for balance? Are you 
forever trying to maintain energy, enthusiasm, 
and the w// to do? Do your personality and 
power of accomplishment ebb and flow—like 
a stream controlled by some unseen valve? 
Deep within you are minute organisms. From 
their function spring your emotions. They 
go'vem your creative ideas and moods —yes, even 
your enjoyment of life. Once they were 
thought to be the mysterious seat of the soul 
—and to be left unexplored. Now cast aside 
supeistition and learn to direa intelligently 
these powers of s^f. 

Accept this Book 

Let the Rosicrucians, an age-old fraternity of think¬ 
ing men and women (not a religion), point out how 
you may fashion life as you want it ■ by making the 
fullest use of these little-understood natural ftuultits 
whkb you possess. This is a challenge to make the 
most of your heritage as a human. Write for the Free 
Bookv‘*llieMastetyofLife.''Address: Scribe N.S.K. 

ROSICRUQANS 

Son JoM (AMORC) California 
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Chemistry and Cosmology in Ancient India 

Prof. Priyada Ranjan Ray writes in Science 
and Cidtvre ; ' 

CheoiMtry in ancient India was intimately associated 
with reli^ous practices and followed the course of the 
latter in its development The presentation of Subject- 
matter in many old writings and works hag loiften been 
made in the shape of a dialogue betwcciu god Siva or 
Kara and his consort Parvafi or Gouri. This is parlli 
cularly noticeable in the writings of the Tantric Period 
and even in many medical ocnipilationg made so laic as 
1500-1600 A.D. during the Moghul rule. Whore the authors 
of such writings or comipilationg are Buddhist monks, we 
meet with the name of a Buddha, a Tathugata or an 
Avalokitcswara being involved as the revealer of all 
knowledge. 

P. C. Ray in his well-known llistnry of Hindu 
Chemistry has shown that the owlution of chemistry in 
ancient and mediaeval India cun Ite convonienlly divided 
into four successive periods. These are distinguished as 
the Ayurvedic Period, the Transitional Period, the Tan- 
trie Period and the latro-Citemical Period. But this 
does not take into unroimt the development of chciuical 
knowledge, dealing particularly with melalliirgy and 
metal workings, in India of very dis'iaiit age Itcfore the 
advent of the Atyans. This is revealed l)y the excavations at 
Mohenjo-daro in Sind and at Harappa in the Punjab, 
which fiimish evidenr.es of the existence of a pre-Aryan 
civilization round about tlie Jndu.s valley as early as 
30004000 B.C. 

The Ayurvedic period may be said to have 
commenced from the pre-Buddhistic ora and 
ended at or about 800 A.D. 

The .Atharva-veda devotes itself matnily to sorcery, 
witchcraft, demonology, magic, alchemy and cure of 
diseases by means of charms, incantations and the use 


various herbs. Hymns serving as invocations to pearU. 
gold and lead, believed to sbuw the way to long life and 
easy salvatian ,are found in it. But in lUg-veda too 
ithere are mentions of the medicinal properties of many 
^ants and particularly of the exhilarating effect of tihe 
fermented juice of tlie Soma plant. The Sonm-juice has 
been described there as amtiia, corresponding to tho 
Greek ambrosia, a drauglit which made the gods immortal. 
The age of the. Vedas has been fixed by those, wlio are 
competent to judge, at or about 200(K2500 B.C. The 
Ayurvedic period may, therefore, be said to commence 
from the Vcdic time. 

The two earliest and most renowned in ati-scs of tho 
period, Charaka and Susrntn, by sages uf tlie .same name, 
comtitule a methodical and rational presenlalion of the 
H.indu sy-slctn of medicine and surgery, and seem to be 
repositories of many chcniical inlornistion of the time. 
These treati^v^^s snbseipiciilly came to be known as Char- 
aka-samhita and .Susnita-.'-aniliita as they passed liitongh 
repealed irecension.® by later and more advanced workers. 
Judging from many-sided l•vid(•m:es the lime of their 
oompoisition unay lie assigned to the pre Biiddliistic era 
(600-500 B.C.), nearly a century or more before the 
birth of Hippocrates (400 B.C.). the originator of medical 
science in Greece. Previous to Gliaraka there existed also 
other standard wmks ur .Samhilas, though less system¬ 
atized, by sages like Agnivesa, Bhclu, Jatuh.inia, Parasara, 
Ilorita and Ksharapani. Charaka liimself based his work 
on that of Agnivesa. Similarly Susriita (!evel(>i>cd his work 
upon that ol his uiasier Ithunvanlaii. 

Surgery forras an important part of Susrula- 
.sainliita as medicine conslitnles the main theme of 
Charaka-samhita, 

The next inmportunt medieal authority of the period, 
who is held in a.s high estimation as Charaka and Susruta, 
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i* Vagbhata, iiie author <oif Aatangahridaya {lit. heart or 
core of the eight limbs or divisions of the Ayurveda). 
Vagfdiata seems to have flourished at a time when the re¬ 
ligion of non-violence preached by Gautama Buddha was 
still prcdominanit in India (600-700 A.D.). Reference 
toi Buddha and some Buddhistic emblems are found in his 
work. Vagbhata’s work is more or less an abridged com¬ 
pilation bused mainly on Charaka and Susruta with some 
abstracts from the earlier treatises of Bhcla and Uarita. 

A very remarkable achievement of this period relates 
to the physical and chemical tho-^ries of . the ancient 
Indiana, embracing the process of entire cosmic evolution 
and the methodology of science. These have been chiefly 
expounded in the six systems of Hindu philosophy and also 
to a certain extent in the' Buddhistic and Jaina systems. 
These systems were possibly evolved during the period 
dating liaok from the time of the liponishads (1000 B-C.) 
to olmul third century B.C. 

Tho next stage in the evolution of chemistry in ancient 
Iirdia is termed the Trunsitional Period in coiisidrralion of 
the fact that tneiuis, metallic conn(]>ounds an^ mineral pm- 
ducls were increasingly intniduced in medicine in place 
of herbs and plants which constituted the principal reme¬ 
dies in the Ayuivedic age. 

The Transitional Period may be said to ex¬ 
tend from circa 800-1100 A.D. 

Vrinda (800-000 A.D.) is the author of the well- 
known medical treatise named Siddha Yoga, which is more 
or less a collection of maleriuls gleaned froan the works of 
earlier writers, and follows closely the order and pathology 
of the reputed medical work Nidanu (ctiolgy of diseases) 
by Madliavakara (700-800 A.D.). Chakrapaai (900-1000 
A.D.) is ibe autlwr of the celebrated compilation, Chakra- 
datta, which bears bis name. He based his work on that 
of Vrinda and drew freely from the writings of Charaka,* 
Su»mta and Vagbhata. In these two treatises we find 
methods for the preparation of many metallic compounds, 
nUtably of the sulphides of copper, mercury and silver. 

The third stage covering tho period circa 
1000-1300 A.D., named as (he Tantric Period, 
iis the alchemical age of early Indian chemistry 
and represents ite most advanced or active stage. 

For, in ancient India the practice of alchemy was' 
closely associated witli the religious rites of the Tantric 
cult, which flourished mainly during this period though 
of much earlier origin. 

The Tantric cult came into vogue as a result of gra¬ 
dual adoption by the Aryans of the religious practices of 
the original inhabitants of the land, the non-Aryans. By 
the beginning of the seventh century A.D. with the decline 
of Buddhism and the revival of Brahmanism this Tantric 
cuU became ve^ much popular and prevalent in India. 
Buddhiam too, in its decline, degenerated into a similar 
gpe cf Tantric cult. The chemical knowledge of the 
wndus may be said to have reached its culmination curing 
this p^od with its vast mass of accumulated facts. It 
gave rise to a school of alchemical and medical workers 
iwno Wore known as adepts in rasas, the term rasa being ap- 
imed to metals in generd and mercury in particular In fact, 

ohemistTy of the period was practically identified with 
the knowledge of rasa or the philosophy and science of 
®®wntry, as the latter meted, when properly applied, was 
Mlieved to secure fw man his health, wealth and salva¬ 
tion. Hence, the term Rasayana or Ae Science of Mer- 

auty be regarded as the Sanskrit equivalent for 
alohamy. 
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WOTker, who may be viewed as the father and 
founder of Indian alchemy. 

He was alsoi the author of a treatise on metallurgy, 
Lobashastra, and a prominent figure in the Buddhistic 
canonical literature as the systematker of the Madhya- 
mika philosophy. He probably flourished in tlte 8th cen¬ 
tury A.D. and composed the famous alchemical treatise, 
Rasaratnakaro. 

Mention may here be made of a much earlier alchemist, 
Patonjali, who pitobably lived in the second centuiry B.C. 
and has been quoted by later workers as an autliurity on 
LohashaStra or the science of iron. He is better known 
as the commentator of the famous Sanskrit grammar, 
Panini, die the author of the Yoga system of philosophy. 

Of the various alchemical treatises of this period men¬ 
tion stay be made of the following: 

Rasomava, which abounds in extracts from Rasarat- 
nakara of Nagarjuna, was probably composed in the 12th 
century A.D.; Rasohridaya by Covindabhagavat (11th cen¬ 
tury A.D.); Rasendrachudamani by Somadevo (12—13 cen¬ 
tury A.D.): Rasaprakasaeudhakara by Ya^ndhara (13tb 
century A.D.); Rasakalpa, possibly composed in the i3th 
century A.D. and Rasarajalakslimi by Vishnudeva (14th 
century A.D.). 

In many of tficse treatises, pairticularly in Rasendra- 
chudamani of Somadeva there arc descriptions of various 
Yantras (apparatuses) for distillation, sublimation, extrac¬ 
tion, etc. 

The latro-Chemical Period in India may be 
said to have extended from 1300 A.D. to circa 
1550 A.D. 


A very notable treatise of tWa period la lUaaratiia' 
satttuchchaya by one pseudo-VagUiata, whtc^ is a very siy»- 
tematic, scientific and com^^enaive treatise on materia 
medica, pharmacy and medicine. 

Raaanakshatnunalika by Mathana Simha (circa 1350 
AJ}.), Rasaratnakora by NHyanatha, Raaendraehintainani 
hy Ramchandra. Raaaeara by Govindacharya—^more 
a chemical thkn medical treatise com^led probably in 
the thirteeuth century A.D., Sarangaabara-saingndia by 
Sarangadhara in 13^ A.D., Raaewasarasamgraha by 
CopaJakrislma—a compilation based on many Tantraa, 
Rasendrakalpadruma* by Sriramakrishna Bhatta—also * 
oompdlation from previous works, Dhaturatnamala by Deva> 
daita—compelled possibly in the fourteenth cailury A.D. 

A few more of important medical treatises which were 
composed towards the end of the sixteenth century A.D. 
might be added to the obove list, Roeapradipa, a stand* 
ard work on the Tantric method of treatment in which 
dialled processes for the preparation of mineral acids 
by distillation are described; Rasakaumudi by Madhava, 
and Bhavaprakasa by Bhavamisra are other compilations ot 
this type. ‘Dhatul^ya, which means operations with 
metals, is a notable production of the time; so also is 
Arkaprakasa, a treatise on the preparation of medicinal 
essences and tinctures. 

Then there followed a dark age in Indian chenfistty 
and for nearly three centuries starting with the decline of 
Moghul period till the beginning of the twentieth century, 
the Indian mind remained dormant end sterile so far as 
the pKoigress of chemistry was concerned. 
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There is plenty of historical evi¬ 
dence to show that China was one 
of lndia*s principal cotton mar¬ 
kets in the fourth and fifth centu¬ 
ries. But the brainy Chinese were 
not satisfied with the trade; they 
also imported India’s Churga Gin 
and improved it by replacing the 

hand crank with a foot treadle. 
The illustration, taken from a 
15th century Chinese Encyclo¬ 
paedia, shows the Chinese Gin in 
operation. 
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Gandhi 

The following article by Hayim Greenberg is 
the revised text of an address delivered at the 
Gandhi memorial held at the Ramakrishna- 
Vivekananda Center of the Hindu colony in 
New York on February 1, 1948, and published in 
the Jewish Frontier : 

We have heard here a number of sacred hvmnp in 
one of the noblest languapes the human genius has 
produced, and I believe that many of those present who 
are not fortunate enough to understand Sanskrit arc 
acquainted with the coutent of those quietf, lofty pray¬ 
ers tltroiigh translations in the Western toncues We 
have heard here a number of thoughtful and deeply 
folt nddre.sses bv the honored brad of youF eongre- 
gation, bv memViom of the Indian deIeg.ation to the 
ITnitod Nations, and by the Rf'verend .John Haynes 
Holmes. After such addrefsos, and particularly after 
the prayers, I am hardly qualified tp contribute any¬ 
thing to the atmosphere of this devout gathering. It 
is exlremelv diiEcult tio become acdwtomed to the idea 
that Gandhi has breathed the last breath of his flesh- 
and-blood existence. It is even harder to bear the 
feeling that history—whese ways only in moments of 
genuine humility are we ready to admit we still cannot 
understand—staged a spectacle of cruel irony in India ^ 
two days ago. The man who gave away almost his 
whole life to implant in the hearts of men the com¬ 
mandment "Thou shalt not kill" died at the hands of 
n killer. Even more horrifying is the fact that the 
killer is no stranger, Imt one of* bis own—^blood of 
Gandhi’s blood, flesh of Gandhi’s flesh, one who was 
reared in the same faith which led Gandhi to his 
spiritual triumphs. If aflo" thousands of years of sense¬ 
less bloodshed we needed still another proof of how 
perilous for the destiny of mankind are extreme- 
nationalism and religious fanatieism, we were given 
sueb a proof bv the murder in New Delhi. 

Millions of people in India believe in the trans¬ 
migration of souls. It is not for mo to judge wh.at 
measure of truth such a belief contains. It is a belief 
which is characteristic of more than one religion, and 
is not entirely foreign to that religious civiliz.ation in 
which I as a Jew was brought up. Gandhi, I know, 
believed in reincarnation, and more than once he was 
asked by some of his followers, whose reincarnation wa.s 
he ? Who had been so to speak, re-embodied in him ? 
Some regarded him as the cyclic reincarnation of 
Buddha ; others—in the Occident,—^were inclined to the 
view that the Na*arene had reappeared in his person. 
I should say that both were mistaken. If one must seek 
a prototype for Gandhi in the distant past, I ahould 
rather see in him ti»e reincarnation of the Indian 
Emperor, Asbka. 

My ^owledge of India is very inadequate, vet I 
am certain that in your great country there have be*^n, 
end are still today men who, in a certain sense, deserve 
the titie,“saint** more than did Gandhi, Gandhi was 
,»ot a «K0lh^ in aseetio who went into retreat from the 
aoQial.di^.i|pd lived in si^t retirement, 

ijhid “ototimpUtion,** some* 




Testament left a deep impression on him, his life was 
not an “Imitatio Christi." 

From a certain point of view, his spiritual physiog¬ 
nomy was more akin to the Jewish prophets than to 
Buddha or Jesu-s. His coascience levolted against that 
"cosmic snobbery’’ which places itself milside and above 
hi.?lory, beyond the stream of social change. For saintli¬ 
ness too can be egoistic, devoid of responsibility, sin¬ 
ful. The saint who would live outside society, in • 
world of pure oontemplation, in constant communion 
with transcendental triiOis. undi.ctiirbed bv concrete 
.sufTcrings of concrete human beings, by the fate of 
billions of his fellowmon, of nations, of rnees, arrogates 
tr) himself a privileged position, a luxury which is sinful 
in its essence. Though he live in .slate of poverty and 
chronic hunger like a Buddhist monk, though ho be 
naked and barefoot and wiflmut shelter like a Fran¬ 
ciscan in davs of vore—he is sinful .simplv bv virtue 
of having built a huge pyramid and seated himself,with 
a carefree, mystical mf g'domnnia, on the sham point 
of that i>yrnmid. "Saintly’’ defacliment from suffering— 
even from the most “common.” “phy.siologicsl" suffer¬ 
ing of fellow-men and fellow-creatures-—is a passive 
form of crueltv, something tanhsmount to sacrilege. 
That sin of indifference and alt>ofnes.s, Gandhi sought 
always to avoid ; and if I may say so in this place, he 
determined to be “leas holv” than he would have 
wished to he or than he could have been. How often 
he longed for retirement, for solitary prayer, solitary 
meditation, and mv'Stionl experience. He never in¬ 
dulged, however, in this “extras ag.anee” for any lengthy 
period of time—at any rate never at the expense of 
what he considered his dut.v and his debt to India. 

Buddha possc.^sed cxnlfaiinn without loi^ioo-kind- 
nm—how can T compare to him Gandhi, in whose soul 
loving-kindness was the foremost drive ? Jesus of 
Nazareth (if we know him. or in .so far as we know 
him) was po.s.sessed by a stream of ecstatic vagrancy, 
which took as its pattern the "carefree” birds of the 
air and the lilies of the field—how can I eompare to 
him Gandhi, the perpetual co-sufferer and eo-mnrtyr ? 
For Buddha, “Cne,snr” simply did nol/Hjixist. He with¬ 
drew iSO far into the lonelv trails of the Himalayan 
altitude.*, that he beeame eompletely unawnfe of him. 
For the Nazarene. “Caeair” was a strongly entrenched 
and hated reality ; he therefore decided to itrnore himi! 
Give unto (Caesar yhat is Cnesar’.s (or what Caesar 
claims ns his due), and let him leave you in peace. Bo 
that you may he "free” ho live in the invi.sible King¬ 
dom of Heaven. Gandhi did not ignore “Caesar.” He 
did not. seek to "bribe" him or pay him a “ransom." 
His passionate aim was to destroy tyranny, to unseat 
Cae.sar "mm his throne—^but with Gandhi’s own, “un- 
Cnesarian” weapons. Instead of being a sadhu, he 
bec.ame a social crusader. 

I remarked earlier that if there are reallv re- 
inearnr.tions. Gandhi was more probably a reincar¬ 
nation of Asoka, of that Indian Emperor who. three 
centuries before the Christian era, sought to embody 
his vi.sion of the Kingdoni of Heaven through historical 
realization, in a new social creation, in legislation, tn 
ike frameiBork of a state. That epoch in the history of 
India is—for tne, at least—« very obscure chapter, and 
t do not kap# to what tkat •oywrapKfo^ue 
meoMdtd n dotidm Idi driWB h Mh Ttt 
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I know at what Asoka aimed : to establish a state ia 
which there would be—if I may use Hebrew terms—-no 
oontradiotion between “the measure of law” hnd “the 
measure of mercy," where law itaelf would be suffused 
Witb mercy. Upon ahimsa, upon the three-thousand- 
'mr old ideal which sprang up in a unique form, in 
India, upon the principle of not-killing, not-injuring, 
not-eausing pain, upon the idea of an all-embracing 
loving-kindness, he sought to build up the constitution 
and the mechanism of the state. And it is in this 
"paradoxical” way that Gandhi also set out to make 
his life's journey in our generation. 

The tragedy of our age—and not of our age alone 
—^is the thick wall which we oursolves have erected 
between the transcendental world and the process of 
history^ between ends and means, between what some 
of us experience as eternal and the everyday stream of 
life, between relipon, ethics, and esthetics on one hand, 
and politics (in the broadest sense of the world), on 
the other hand. It is that wall which Gandhi sought to 
destroy. He know, perhap.s more grievously than others 
in our generation, that that wall cannot entirely be 
removed. The absolute and the relative will never be 
able to merge and become one. He believed, however, 
that everyday acts and deeds can be suffused with 
elements of the Absolute, and that it is impossible to 
live and bear a world in which holiness is n sort of 
remote and isolated “reservation” which is beyond 
contact with the broad highways of life. 

Such a view is not foreign to .Jewish religious 
tradition. May I remind you that despite the loug 
chronicle of suffering and humiliation in Jewish history, 
We have until now triumphed through our martyrdom. 
Por two thousand years, Jew.s have practic(?d ahimsa. 
Some call it "passive resistance," but in reality it has 
nothing to do with passivity or acquiescence. Jewish 
passive resistance against enemies and oppressors who 
were immeasurably stronger physically than wo were, 
oonstituted activity in the highest degree : self- 
concentration upon a truth ; fixed determination not to 
renounce that tnith, not to betray it for untruth (or 
what we regarded as untruth), not to capitulate even 
when we faced physical iinnihilatinn. the gallows, burn¬ 
ing at the stake’—all this is a far higher and more 
intense degree of vitality, of doing, hnttimy and com- 
batirtff, than the use of weapons and physical force. 

The Jewish conception of Kiddvsh ha-Shem. 
(sanctifying the Ineffable Name) signifies not merely 
readiness for B||kifice. for triumphant death. It is also 
an urge to keep life hob'. Not to preserve sanct.ity 
diut away, in a special tabernacle, to bo opened only 
at intervals, and then seal it away once more, but 
to keep the source of sanctity always open, and let it 
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shine forth into the everyday, fepetmte the seoulw, 
imbue with its essence forces operating in history. What 
in Hindu religious feeling and in Gandhi's rdi^ority 
is signified by Dkarma corresponds to the place of the 
code, the Shidkhan Arukh, in the Jewish way of life. 

We shall not today assess to what extent Gandhi 
siicceeded in his experiment. He had long-range vision 
and the patience of great faith. He planted seeds in 
the earth whose full fruit mav perhaps be gathered 
generations later. But he gave the world—not only 
India—a demonstration of how to create a kind of 
''pipe-line” between the vranscendental and the histori¬ 
cal, how to fight for holy ends with means that are not 
in oontradiotion to the nature of the ends. 

From the procession which yesterday followed his 
dcadbody to the shore of the sacred river, cries were 
heard: “Vietorv for Gandhi.” The people of that 
million-headed mass who uttered those cries knew that 
a few hours later onlv a meagre heap of ashes Would 
be left of Gandhi’s body. Yet they believe that “some¬ 
where” he ^till lives, that his spirit is indestructible, 
and that that spirit will still achieve great triumphs— 
in uo through us, for us. 

Whet, can I add to such a manifestation of faith ? 

I know that you permit mo to end with the three 
Hebrew words with which Jews honor the memory of 
their great • 

"ZekhoT tzadik li-vrakhah," Blessed be his sainted, 
memory. ! I 

The Mind of Thomas Jefferson 

In an article in the Unity, April 1946, Leonard 
B. Gray pays tribute to the p:reat philosopher and 
• scientist President, the third President who was 
one of the committee to draw up die Declaration 
of Independence of America : ^ ‘ 

Thomas jeffersqn was one of the most cultivated 
men of his day. He was aristocratic, scholarly, 
reserved, retiring, unostentatious. He did not roingle 
iutimntel" with the common people as did Abraham 
Lincoln. He did not write for the newspapers as some 
of his great contemporaries such as Alexander Hamilton 
did. His only book was Notes on Virginia, of which 
only two hundred copies were printed and distributed 
among a circle of carefully chosen friends. He was, 
at least, until he became President of his country, » 
poor speaker, and seldom made a speech inride or 
outside of legislative halls. John Adams said that 
during his whole time in Congress he never beard 
Jefferson utter three sentences together. In Aort, 
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Jetfenoa pdssessed few of the characteristics of b. 
typical pubhc figure and he made no efforts to win 
public attenUon or favor. Yet the common people 
of his day loved and trusted him. And his influence 
upon histoiy is tremendous and immortal. Today he 
is generally regarded as one of the grestest oi 
Ameridans, and some fine minds regard him as nur 
greatest. 'Diese facts are both an evidence of and 
tribute to the essential greatness of our third President. 
T^ey bear witness to the true instinct of the ‘masses 
of Jefferson's day and to the uuemng judgment ol 
posterity. They show us once a^in that, in the main, 
fine attitudes and great dec^ speak louder than 
striving for effect or a multitude of words. 

“Yes, the people,” to use Carl Sandburg’s great 
phrase, can be relied upon. The people, in whom 
Jefferson like Lincoln believed and in whom Hanulton 
did not, can be trusted in the long run to choose the 
best values and tlie best leaders. 'Phe people knew 
that the dominant pastoon of this great Virginian 
was for freedom and that he had pledged himself to 
fi^t every form of tyraimy over tlio mind of man. 
Tmey knew well his deep, unfaltering trust in them 
His faith in their essential goodness and in their 
ability to set things right inspired them to live up 
' his faith in them. His faith in tlicm drew back to 
ansseif their faith in him. Yes, the people, said this 
great', humamtarian, are to be lelied upon. 

'roday how grateful wo are that such a man 
Jefferson appeared on the Amencan scene in the 
beginning of our history as a republic ! We kuow 
that the roots of the American democracy were 
largely in him and in his type of mind. Lawyei, 
mathematician, inventor, expert mechanic, astronomer, 
architect, musician, farmer, botanist, paleontologist, 
soologist, anthropologist, geologist, legidator, natural 
philosopher, writer, and educator, he wa.<i as versatile 
as Benjamin Franklin. It is not generally known 
today ^at he was the first man to put plow-making 
on a scientific basis. And many other fine marks on 
his record are little known. BOus was an inquiring 
mind, a well-stored mind, a universal mind. Like 
Bacon and Goethe, he made all knowledge his field 
in which to romti and to feel at home. 

Never had the old Virginia college, William an<i 
Mary, known such an inquisitive student as young 
Jefferson. At first he gave himself to a gay social life 
in which he developed a certain foppishness. But 
i^ter his first year he settled down to hard work, 
often itudying fifteen hours a day. Hie avid mind 

r l an appetite for everything from Greek grammar 
Newtonian physios and calculus, from Plato which 
read in the Greek to Ossian, the rude bard of the 
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North, who early became his favourite poet. He 
studied Anglo-Saxon to get at the roots of the csonunon 
law. 

There at college Jefferson develojicd a type o* 
mind that loved truth and accepted nothing on 
hearsay,*a tjrpe ol mind that was never to leave him. 
Our student was interested in everything and absorbed 
ever} thing, but Baoon, Newton, and Locke became 
his favouiite authors. In his studbiit days he acquired 
the tastes, interests, and attitudes that were to make 
lum our only philosopher-Presideut He was building 
llie mind that many years later wa.s to stand out 
in such sliarp coutrast to the mind ol Alexander 
Hamilton. Tins sinking contrast began to show itself 
m the following incident: The two men were tlmmg 
at the home of Vice-President John Adams. The 
brilliant, self-confident Hamilton was dominating the 
oonservation as usual. Presently Adams voiced the 
opimon that witli a lew abuses corrected Oio British 
wpould be the most perfect constitution of government 
ever devised by the bruins of man. With its defects 
the British is the most perfect, Hamilton stoutly 
asserted. Jefferson thought that both views were 
dangerous nonsense. Wh.it with a corrupt Parliament, 
most of the land owned by a comparatively few 
landlords, and suppreased press and opimon, he 
thought that there was precious little self-government 
or equality in England. And then looking around &t 
the portraits on the walls of the room Hamilton 
asked: “Whose are they?” “I'he portraits of Bacon, 
Newton, and Ixicke,” s.ud Jefferson, “and they are 
my tnuitv of lh(> three great men the world has 
produced." Hamilton was thoughtful for a time 
and then buist out m his dogmatic miojiner ; “The 
greatest man that ever lived was .lulius Caesar” Thus 
•each mind took the meaaure of the oilier. No wonder 
that these two gieat minds were soon to clash, that 
tliese two men were soon to bciouie two of the 
bitterest opponents in ail history. 

In his day Jefferson was accused of deriving most 
of his ideas from foreign sources, especially Horn the 
French. And today 1 frequently talk with people 
who believe that his pohiieal philowphy was largely 
.shajied by French influence. Now to be sure, as John 
Uewey says, French influence was unmistakably stamped 
upon him. And yet we ought also to bear in mind 
that much that he saw in France influenced him 
against that country and its government. His universal 
mind did glean from almost eveiy field of thought. 
He chose haS favoiile authors from many lands and 
literatures. Bacon and Locke strengthened his natural 
passion for reason and truth. But for all the many 
influences that jilayud upon him, his mind was chiefly 
American-made. It was his American mind that 
derived his aflimiatibn of human rights from his 
Saxon forefathers whom he thoroughly studied. The 
Anglo-Saxons, he learned, had established their 
principles of liberty and natural rights of man before 
they settled in England. The English-speaking peoples 
had lost tlieir natural tirthright under a long series 
of abuses such as feudabsm, monarchy, and caste. 
And now our great democrat would revindicate and 
rostore the "happy system of our ancestOffl” on a 
new soil. 

Thomas Jefferson, Benjamin IVanklin, Roger 
Sherman, Robert Livingston, and* Jobm Adams were 
appointed a copunittee to draw tip ibe Declaration 
of Independence. Jefferson with his '^b^liar felicity 
of expression” was naturally chosen W the other 
memmra to compose the Declmtioh. In n stu^ 
tMlor on the second floop td a 'brioklayer't house on 
Ibitai Btmt, Philnddidtin, from June 11 to Jvm 
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fi8, 1776, thSfl young man of thirty-three fecludcd 
himself. What great days those seventeen were ! I 
Tirelessly his pen scratched. Carefully he chose each 
word, carefully he carved and polish^ each sentence, 
seriously aware that each counted as indeed it did. 
With the precison of his scientific mind he produced 
the fine, clear, mofiticulOua script. The work was personal 
and unmistakably his. But it was much more than 
hid, for he aimed to make it and did make it the 
voice of his compatriots and the expression of the 
American mind. This groat second sentence I History 
knows no other words more loaded with dynamite 

"We hold these truths to be self-evident, that sU 
men are created equal; that they are endowed by 
their creator with certain unalienable rights; that 
aomong these are life, liberty and the pursuit 
happiness.*’ 

Here was something new in the history of 
political doctarine, another object for which govern¬ 
ments exist 1 In the tnplex of political values the 
writer substituted “pursuit of happiness''for "property." 
He laid the foundation for a unique commonwealth 
of justice, freedom, and security. Ou July 2 Congress 
approved the Declaration. It was read in Independence 
Square, Philadelphia. Copies were published in every 
community of the thirteen colonies that had suddenly 
been made states. Without knowing it the great mind 
of Thomas Jefferson had created an immortal. 

Jefferson accomiplished many great tasks ns membOT 
of his state Icgiriature, as member of Congress, as 
governor of his state, as our Ambassador to France, 
as Secretary of State, as Vice-President and President 
of the United States, and as a private citizen. But 
it is clear what he considered his three greatest 
accomplishments, for ho caused this to be written' 
on his tombstone at Monticello ; 

Here lies buried Thomas Jefferson, author of the 
Declaration of Independence, of the statue of Virgima 
for Religious Freedom, and father of the University 
of ViridmA' 

And yet Jefferson's greatest contribution was his 
own type of mind. It was his faith in the worth and 
poasibilitios of people that was the fountain frona 
which flowed each of the three contributions for 
whicl^he wished to be remembered. And in turn it is 
his felth in people that will keep these three contri¬ 
butions alive. Always his love for truth, humanity, 
and freedom is attacked from within our bordera 
and from without, and always we must defend this 


love if we would truly honor him and btiUd a better 
world. It is his love for truth that will keep free 
inquiry alive. It is his love for men that will poke 
the value of human pemunality dominant and judge 
everything by its power to serve the good of men* 
His mind in us will dedicate wealth, politics, science, 
industry, and every word and deed not to the hurt 
but to the welfare of man. 

And now the release of atomic power with its 
staggering possibilities of affecting our daily lives tor 
ill or good challenges us as we have never been 
challenged before to get the spirit of this scientist 
who loved man more than science and to dedicate 
all the power that nature puts into our hands for the 
enrichment of human beings. The greatest monument 
then that we can build to our first great democrat ra 
to develop his type of mind. To erect this monument 
is our supreme task. 


. New Synthetic Rubber 

A process worked out by Sir J. C. Gbosb and his 
collaborators at the Indian Institute ,of Science, 
Bangalore, has resulted in obtaining a synthetic rubber 
product which is superior to natural rubber in ageir 
properties, resistance to solvents and permeability 
gases. It resembles completely vulcanised soft rul;bcr, 
is pale yellow in colour, transparent, resilient and 
elastic. It is obtained from acetylene .—Passive Ecaister, 
Johancsburg. 


Desert in India Expanding 

The great Indian desert of Sind and ^jputami, 
which rovers about 100,000 B»iiiure miles, with dqscrt 
conditions extending round it for^nother 100,000 square 
miles—thus comprising nearly one-eighth of India's 
surface—^has beeu fanning outwards to the north and 
east in a great con\'cx are at the rate of about half & 
mile per year over the last 50 years. 

This is borne out by surveys of the past 10 years 
when comparefl witlj older surveys of 50 otj^ years 
ago, according to a Bulletin issued by the Forei|t Re¬ 
search Institute. Dehm Dun. This means, says the 
Bulletin, that approximately 300 square miles of fertile 
land are being converted into dciSert every year.—Ro#- 
»ve Register. 
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It improves memory, nerves, sleeplessness 
and palpitation of heart. It is invaluable 
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The A.'I. C. C. and After 

We are passing through strenuous times in 
India as was stressed upon by all the leaders at the 
A.-I, C. C. meeting in Bombay. The external dangers 
that the Union mighkhave to face were shown up in 
high light by Pandit Nehru and Sardar Patel. Dr. 
Rajendra Prasad dealt on more general ternos about 
the difficulties that have threatened to overwhelm the 
State. 

But the m&in dangers to the State lie in the 
internal stresses that are threatening to throw the 
entire fukainistration of the country intx> disorder and 
disrepute. The conimon man’s stock of loyalty is 
being rapidly ethausted ^trough the terrible stmins 
he is ,e^ed rqmn to bear in the name of patriotism. 
Xt is Oidy a mattm’ of time—and not very long at 
thstr-bef(n« he breaks out in open revolt against an 
ineffioisnt administration that seems to be deaf to his 
coanplaintB. Brave words do not feed empty stomachs 
nm* d 4 ^ brilliant speetffies clothe those whom the black-' 
oa^eteer hag stripped of the last hard-earned ooin. 
It is all very well to the man in the street to bear 
bis hunger and penury in mlenpe, but how -long can 
be be expected to do so, wheb he is being mulcted 
nod strii^ed a*" evefy step, every day, while the 
oorropt fl|laia^vand ^ bloated black-marketeer goes 
^out preenliiv their opuienoe iipf- piblis, with braaen 
impudence, under fhe very nose of smug ministers, 
Csntard and pKnincial ? Th^ has been a great deal 
of. idib taSp about . power being in the people's hands, 
wd tte nedi for a fuller understandiitg between 

P^io «»id' ’Hie Government, but ii!f*^the conteat 
^wbose hMide toe Union bar 
ttosb ecfe^ons cannot but be taken 

wilt tb« 


thomc of "brotherliness.” Has he any right to use that 
word while he persists in his attitude to Bengalis in 
general and those unfortunate Bengalis in particular 
whose hard lot it has been to be placed'at the tender 
mercies of Rajendra Babu’s dielas ? Why talk about 
South Africa when inside the Indian Union, in Bihar 
and Assam, worse indignities and injustice is being 
jstill heaped upon the heads of the poor longest sufer- 
in'g victims of, British administrative malice, by the 
Behari and Assamese champions of a Free India ? We 
can understand Rajendra Babu’s lack of Ahirhsa and 
sincerity in this matter, but it is indeed pussling to 
see Pandit Nehru affecting the Nelson touch. Fandil. 
Nehru must realize that to? greatest danger to the 
State lies from within, and that ouoe disaffection 
becomes geneiral, disruptive forces wiU easily penetrate 
along the lines-of fisskm. If he and his colleagues 
hai« not learnt that lesson even wito toe terrible 
catastrophes that resulted from the lodaset faire policy 
adopted towards the Mosfem League, then it is about 
time they did so. Ibe firrt year of Independence is 
three parts over and the day . of reckoning ^is coming 
near. 

We in our generatftm have seen how the statesmen 
of the West ^red thtor malms throuto two World 
Wars. It is a matter of histotyj now os to how Con¬ 
trols were exercise^ by, the atoninistratioiis of Great 
Britain, U. S. A., and toe U.S.S.R., how the health 
and the everyday economy of Britain stood the test 
of toe most rigorous blockade and the most ruthless 
"total war" in the’liiatoiy of toose Mands. The world 
knows today as to bow the Soviets stood the earUi- 
tosktog buffeting of the German tidal.wave, that 
killed twenty milli^ of her t^ationals imd destroyed 
thousands of crores ^orth ibf matoin«ry, pjants an i 
inines and laid waste fXl per of too fsrfile areas 
of the U, 8,. to % And yet not % a day was the 
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iBtemal .dmim«tr«Uon of 
Britidier 0 oi Wa daily ratwn. 

*tid othar Mfeds-**t pncea flat ^ 
a meri » per cent above ajnnal, ^ P 
health departmenta -funcUoned » ^ «“t 

standard of health actually wMt “P-. 
far grater lioale. waa the achievement of the Boviete 

^ministration. . 

Of ooupae, there are great differences between tne 
conditioBa prevailing in thoae countries and those i 
India. Our greatest affliction is illiteracy end the neat 
is poverty. Bui inefficiency, lack of fcM«d(hl and mal- 
admlnieteation -cannot be totally excused on that 
seora. Education is our crying need, but do« that 
excuse Maalana Asad making hay of the Urgent 
Siffietee ? We have yet to learn that his 
has oven fomulated the bare outiincs of an alto- 
nattve sdioine. Bribery and corruption is rife m to* 
Bulmy transport system. The whole economy of 
country is suffering due to the flagrantly 
methods practised by the officials in charge ol wag|» 
priorities. We We no hesitation in declanng that 
nutiority x>f officiais concerned therein arc eithw hope- 
IsSriyineompetent or absolutely dishonest. What is^ng 
dcsie about H? There is an acute housing sho^tj 
all over the country. We have not heard a word ahopi 
it fsom the powers that be, probably because there is 
no shortage where they and their favourites are «n- 
eerned. We see cinemas and luxury mansions ^mg 
up but the honest common house-holder cannot 
a wrap of steel or an ounce of cement for evm repairt 
excepting by paying extortionate prices \p the bla«- 
marketeer. 

Bribery, corruption and black-marketooniig «« 
the cardinal sins that have beset the Indian Union. 
Unless Pandit NehfU’s Cabinet can oombat that so^ 
tb^ would have failed the country, desi^ -all 
they mi^t aolueve. The textile trade and iiwust^ W 
tile greatest rinners in this respect. They have bes mttWffl 
—and they still are—the fwa ot thMiOfn 

their greed, lust and corrupt practices. The men ^ 
eenied are almost the identical unsorupulcms lirt WW 
battened On the corpses of the rix mllKim odd ^t 
they starved to death in the Bengal fanune of lW8f 
pocketing a 180 crow* thereby* Tonday,. not «nt«t 
with the mulcting-of tens of crores and defrauding ta« 
oountry*a treastfry of its dial, they are engaged i^ 
vMtweale smuggling-eum-blaek-mariwting entorpima 
aeran the In^o-Pakistan frontiers, •fte same s|i^ of 
eruption s»d black-marketeering applies to aB^a 
normal nesds of the country’s nationals, food-materw 
heavy and fine chemicals and all baric raw matemta 
for the production of consumer goods, ^per i^e 
prime Diipintial for rfucation, and th«re is an a^ 
ri»ort8is% Wk-Pri^ ^ o«^t«7. *» 

yet tiri'?bper»oootrol depwrtment is holmng on to 
the oK### •»»* *ke 

inaib^M.^ minimum to the pnriter. 

nutW'Mil 


We wrote in a previous issue 
loyalty to the State on tiw part 
Herein lies the root-oause of all the 
tion. Bribery and corruption 
active official aid, and without bribe^ 
there could be no black-markete^. “ 
corrupt official who allowed 
flout all rules and regulations. 

had failed, it was cosy for *ke bead bla^-^ri^" 
to ask for the removal of the i^ecfeve oont*^- 
Pandit Nehru and his 

fact now that ten incompetent and/or oonupt officials 
in place of five rimilar ones, do not ^ to 
the efficiency of a department. Tn alu^ all toe 
departments of the Central and Provincial Seeretanate 
there are now double the number-if not nio^f 
officials that there was ever in the-history o^J^**"* 
But has the effiriency of any of those departmen 

increased? On the contrary. 

The black-marketeer and the smuggler are t in 
agents for the destruction of a country’s economy. 
There is already baaar talk about toe bi-rg^e 
production of spurious Indian currency notw 
the Western frontier and the use of that in the Indian 
basar for toe purchase of gold and textiles. To-morrow 
they might Hnk up with the fifth-column ol 
interested foreign powers tod ewss senous tiouble M 
the country. The Communists helped the league w 
split tile country up, and the latest news^ to sbos 
that they are actively aiding the Bas^rs i* 
Hyderabad, as they helped the Leaguers against tw 
Q h i s«i»^t B^t Khan Ministry in the Punjab, It woito 
be an easy tffcep for them to join bands ^ 
nnuggler. Hiere can be no smuggler withqut a blwk- 
marketeertoback him up, , under the present oondltioia 
Therefore, the black-markcfteer must be put beyoim 
the pale of Law by the Nehru GaWnet. Ot ^ » 
would be iiHnimbent on the Mandn-ths-riaset, *6 
exerciK the gentlemaa's prerogative to br^ the 
for the good of the country, as he did m IMI tM 
b^ore, when his leadens failed him miasribbr to* 
to lack of foreright. We have bad enou^ of Itfks on 
brotherly love, indeed there are apparent rigra w 
overdose, let us have a little of a Bfsin ei »to 
f piiiMf. the Black-marketeer, the corrupt cffiria] asd 
Ito patroDB. 


The A.-L C. C., Dr. frofioSi AUrm 

Ur. Rajeiulra Prasad, <!7ongreis Preeidi®^ 
the proceedings with a review of the gesieml ilteato* 
in toe country. 

Dr. Prasad said that rinoe India beeame free, w 
Government and the people, had bee® faeed ^ witb ^ tto 
avatentoe of itiffioulties of an unpreasdent ed toti p 
and toe tod of tomr trouble! did adt yet 
right, "In smte of these eHrittolto, w^ m 
overwhdbpcing in their natiBe, me have beto 
' wtiafeetery. heatoay. Ik, docs tori ritotob-kttyNr* 

toiito «T«ytltot in '' ;;■■■ 
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OoMiituiiic Dr. PtaMd aud the thingi that 
had liappened during the intervening period were eueb 
ai to eauee them both sorrow and shame and the people 
m.UBt disripline themaelvea so that those things did 
happen again. 

After referring to Mahatma Gandhi’s deatii, the 
Borrow of which was etill in their hearts, Dr. Prasad 
said : ’Today we want to see clearly the path that 
lies before us in the light of the guidance that Mahatma 
Gandhi has given us.” 

Dr. Prasad then dealt with the problem of the 
refugees and said while Government, in spite of super¬ 
human eSorts, had not been able to put all those who 
had come in the Indian Union on thmr feet again, it 
was making all possible eflorts to rehabilitate them. He 
pleaded for patien&e and understanding. 

Dr. Prasad said that the problems presented to the 
Government of India were of a magnitude unparalleled 
in the history of 'any country in the world and no 
Oovemment at any time had been able to cope with 
such sudden occurrences. With the best of intentions, 
the Government eould not prevent what had occurred 
and he, therefore, urged the refugees and their sstm- 
pathisers to realise that time was needed to cope with 
this stupenduous problem. 

Dr. Prasad pointed out that nobody but the 
Government could adequately deal with this ^gantio 
taric. It was the duty of the Government to take the 
fullest advantage of the non-official ^ort, and it vras 
the duty of non-official organisations to extend their 
fullest mpport to the Government in this task. If there 
had been any misunderstandings in the handling of this 
problem and there was no foundation for most of these 
misunderstandings—it was the duty of everyone to 
change the outlook where it- was warped by grievances 
and BOi T O WS. 

Dr. Prasad said : “If anybody thiitla that there has. 
been delay or negligence, let it be realised that we 
have forgotten the rules which we had followed when 
we were fighting fur independence.'” 

“There can be no peace in the oounby so long as 
we do not le-^etebluh the atm.08phere of brotherliness 
that has marked our common strug^e against the 
domination 6i the third par^. 

“We had once gatiiered together under a common 
banner Inrgetting minor difference, in order to win 
freedoov, Now tiiat we have achieved our objective, we 
can onl^ remain free end derive the fullest beinefit of 
our victory Jf we Mve as brotitera, strengthening the 
fouj^tetioB of the people’e Govmiment, instead of 
weekmiag it by shortsighted and diaruptive oritiasm.” 

Dr. PnuMd then dwelt on the Congress constitution 
and- ^ (^aAfss that -were to^be made in it. “fibrcsi the 
tieat (ri eottstitutions will be hifruetuoua if it i| not 
«Mrfed -ottt in tiie proper spirit," he said. “The i>uiT>o«o 
nsw hemstitutian hi that tiie peopte tm A vriiole 
frt flie grcttteet benefit from toe power that hae 
pmplii/k heafifc 

'4tp>e (tfmt 


and bite sfon freedom. As long aa the figjht witii the 
Britjah Govenunent was on toe sole motto of those 
fighting agunst it was freedom. Now the position has 
changed. Some have separated from the Congress. But 
it is the duty of all of us so to conduct ouraelves that 
even in our divergent paths the common strengthen of 
India is increased and her prestige is not lowered. In 
the ultimate result, the separations, r^rettable as they 
are, must not prove an evil but must be a factor for 
good. 

‘Today power is in people’s hands and the deci¬ 
sions taken by the Ministers are taken on their behalf. 
The manner of approach in critirasing the Government 
must, therefore, be entirely different frOm what it was 
when we were opposing the policies of a foreign 
Government which was unresponsive to the witoes of 
the people. 

“If any changes are to be suggested to the Govern¬ 
ment, they must be offered in a constructive spirit. 
Many people have not yet fully realised the change 
that has come about and are still following the old 
methods of opposition, the great need today is for fuH 
understanding between the people &1td toe Govern¬ 
ment.” 

Dr. Prasad referred to Indians abroad particularly 
in South Africa, Burma and Ceylon and Said with India 
becoming free, Indiana in other lands were looking to 
us to bring about an amelioration of their conditions. 
India was following their fortunes with the greatest 
sympathy and interest. 

The A.-/. C. C., Pandit Nehru*s Address 

Pandit Nehni outlined the Government of India’s 
foreign policy m also those regarding Hyderabad and 
Katomir in his address to the sermon of the All-India 
Congress Committee. 

Pandit Nehru began by saying that there was a 
general complaint that India had been isolated, “in the 
world’s political manipulatione,” 

India’s policy in the international sphere would be 
one of etriet neutrality. “We want to be friendly with 
every country and follow our own line of . policy on 
every question that might arise, remaining neutral on 
those not affecting us direct]^. 

"The world today is split into two Power blocs. 
There is already soma talk of war. But it is my firm 
belief that there will lie no third world war in the nee^ 
future. We toall take egte not' to aliga ourselves with 
one group or toe other for temporary gains. 

“What hse been the result of the lut two world 
warsf Urey have left behind them more problems. 
They have defimtely led to more eomplioations. This 
clearly shows that toe old way of deiding with world 
problems tWuidi violence is not toe path of peace.” 

“WItat is the duty of India in sueh a tituation ?” 
seked ^Nndit Nehru. Answering the question, he 
declared ^ihat, while India Could not obviously join 
either of the two grotq», her efforts mast be d^ted 
towaitle brinidAf about aa uadentiaadtog Imtweiea 
flovki IhMia aitd tibe United fftotee of AaforiM. 
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Pandit Nehru referred to the large numBer of 
telegrams he has been receiving daily suggesting that 
India should do something to stop the rot. He said 
that India was quite prepared to do her bit to bring 
about a compromise. 

He indicated that he was quite prepared to gf> 
anywhere provided he felt that his visit would help in 
producing the desired results. 

The question naturally arose as to whether he 
could afford to leave India in the present state of 
affairs in the country. Moreover, there was the pro¬ 
blem of India, namely, of facing the world after what 
had happened in the countiy. 

Continuing Pandit Nehru said that he would have 
gladly gone to any part of the world to help in the 
solution of difficult problem.s but the situation in 
India required his immediate and pcrso.n.al attention. 
He was, therefore, unable at the moment to leave the 
country. "In the past we had a great leader whose 
advice we often spurned when he was living. Rtit we 
are all onnvinccd that the world’s illnes.*! today can 
he cured only by his methods of love and non¬ 
violence,” he said. 

Pandit Nehru then dealt with the Kashmir issjie. 
He said ; "We may have made many mistakes in the 
past and ourselves realized them later, but as far as the 
question of Kashmir is concerned from first to last, I 
feel convinced, we made no mistake whatever.” 

"We went to the United Nations on the question 
of Kashmir with a simple and straight isstic. During, 
the last four and a half months that the Kashmir issue 
has been before the Security Council of the United 
Nations, the Council discussed all points except the 
real point at issue. It was as clear as daylight to anyone 
who wished to see that the tribesmen who raided 
Kafdimir could never have reached Kashmir territory 
without the connivance of the Pakistan authorities. 

"This straight issue has been consistently baulked 
by the Security Council, though we have repeatedly 
asserted inside and outside the Security Council that 
the raiders had the connivance and support of the 
Pakistan Government. 

“Comments in the Security Council by roprcsenla- 
tives of certain countries have been most deplorable 
and painful. Why these friendly countries should 
•oppose us on such a clear issue, 1 am unable to under¬ 
stand. The only obvious conclusion is that our freedom 
has not in the least changed the attitude of these 
countries towards us.” 

The Kashmir problem, Pandit Nehni concluded, 
was not a Hindu-Miislim problem for the reason that 
the majority of the population in Kivshmir were 
Muslims and they were bitterly opposed to the in¬ 
vaders, Moreover, lliey were all followers of Sheikh 
Abdullah and had endorsed tlie Maharaja’s decirion to 
accede to India. 

The position in Kaaiimir thus was quite clear. Not 
oa]|jr had the Maharaja deeiaed to accede to India, but 
the National ConfNeaoe bad Mfy supported that 


decision. In spite of these facts, the Government of 
India hod always indicated their readiness to hold a 
plebiscite in Kashmir as soon as conditions in the 
Kashmir valley made it possible for the people of 
Kashmir to decide freely whether they wanted to join 
India, Pakistan or remain independent. 

Some foreign countries took it for granted that if 
a countiy had Muslima as its majority, then it should 
automatically join Pakistan. This was a mistaken 
notion which had no relation to facts and the situation. 
“We resent the attitude of those countries who think 
that all Muslims are Pakistanis, and always make a 
distinction between Hindu India and Muslim India,” 
Pandit Nehru said. 

Referring to the resolution on Kashmir passed by 
the Security Council, Pandit Nehru said that it was 
impossible for India to accept it, and Government's 
future course .of action would be decided on the return 
of the Indian delegation. 

"Aa long as Kashmir continues to remain part of 
India, it will be our duty to safeguard and protect. 
Kashmir and fight whoever threatens its integrity," 
Pandit Nehru declared. 

Dealing with Hyderabad, Pandit Nehni said that 
as far as he could sec, by compulsion of events—both 
geographical and economical—Hyderaba<^l would have 
to accede to India. “There arc two cour.ses now open 
to Hyderabad—war or accession,” he pointed out. 

“War is a prolonged affa^ir, and if we resort to it, 
many new problems arise. We ha\e, therefore, been 
trying t* solve this problem by negotiation, but that 
does not mean that wc are afraid of following the path 
of war.” 

Pandit Nehru •s.iid that the Government of India 
wished to apply the same principles to Hyderabad m 
in the case of Kashmir, Junagadb and other States, 
namely, that the wish of the people of the State should 
ultimately prevail. With that end in view Government 
had persuaded most of the Indian States to gnnt 
responsible Government to the people and Hyderabad 
was the only State where this had not been done so far- 

"It is impossible for a feudal system of Govern¬ 
ment to continue in Hyderabad and full responrible 
Government must be established in that State w 
matter of principle. 

“The Government have before them similar ques¬ 
tions of the Portuguese and French Settlements also 
and these will also be taker, up in course of time.” 

Referring to the Majlis Ittehad-ul-Mualimeen and 
Razakan, Pandit Nehni said that their leader had bc^en 
making utterances which, even leaving aside the qpeeoh 
which was denied, would be regarded as a hostile or 
unfriendly act against the neighbouring Government, 
namely, the Government of India. 

“Tlie main question that arises from the provo¬ 
cative uttemnees of the Rasakars’ leader la, who ia 
ruling autherily in Hyderabad State now,” Pandit 
Nehru aaid, 'Ta it the Raaakara or the Niaaxa? Either 
the Nnaun’fe Goveniment a|){>roTea of wh»t Ittaliaa- 
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ul-Musllmeen leader says, cr it does not. If it does, 
then it must make that clear. If it does not, it must 
take action to prevent the Ittehad leader from indulg¬ 
ing in such irresponsible utterances. 

‘The fact that the State Government has not taken 
action against him raises another question, namely, 
whether it is powerless to curb him and his followers; 
in other words, wlxlhor tlie Isizanra Governn,‘.‘nt 
exists in the true sense of the word, or whctlier there i*’ 
some other Government in the Slale opemliag behind 
the purdah." 

Pandit Neliru referred to the border incidents, and 
said tliat (he Ccmtral Government and the Provincial 
Governments of M.adras and llomliay wore fully alive 
to tlie situation. If lu .vpite of the indication.? they had, 
the NizaiuV Goverurn-’iit. continued to connive at the 
exploits, of the Ruzalcar.s, its eounivance w.as liable to 
be regardi'd liy the Indian Government as a ho.slile act. 
The f.ac.t that the Central Govenunent and the Provin¬ 
cial Governmenis were not veeal about the border 
incidents iiiu..:t not be coa.'.tnied a« impassivity. 

Ax a Government, tlioy had to be c.arcfiil about 
what they said. Any suggest ions fiom the member.? of 
the A.-T. C. would be ni 'st welcome, but, desj'ite 
the urgent nature of the problem it would be wrong 
to advise Government to “draw the sworcl and march." 

The A.-I. C. C., Paiei's Message 

The following i® the gist of Sardar Palel’.s mo.'-s.agr 
to the A.-I. C. C.; 

"It is with a lii'avy heart that under pressure ot 
medical advice, I lime lo absent my.self from this 
important session of the .\ll-lndia Congres.® Oommitlee. 

“J know full well what menial angui.sh and idiysical 
ageny nflliet your heait.s in regain lo the situation in 
Hj'dcralwd. You cannot bni. agree that 1 fully .share 
lhat distre.ss and (hat my heart grieves no less than 
3'ours for the victims of many a tragedy that is being 
poriietrated both inside and around the border.? of 
Hydcrtahad. 1 also fully realize what stakes .are in¬ 
volved in the question of Hyderabad’.? future relation¬ 
ship with the Indian Domininn and of responsible 
Governmonl in the States and 1 can assure you all that 
all my colleague.? in the C.ibinet arc fully conversant 
with and keenly alive to the situation. 7'licre are (diffi¬ 
culties and coni.olexities which must be present to vou 
all as much as they are present to us. 

"I can as.sure you that mithing short of a satis¬ 
factory and honourable solution is dc.sired by, or, 
indeed, will be acceptable to us. You can depend on ns, 
as you have depended on us so far, not to give aw.ay 
any of India’s e.'wcntial interests in this problem. I 
Would, therefore, ask you t.o extend j-our confidence 
and trust to your Govomm''nt and to bear for a while 
till we can obtain an acceptable solution of this tangle. 

“Any incautious word or public discussion in n 
surcharged atmosphere would not assist us. I hope, 
therefore, I can appeal to you to maintain calm and 
restraint for a little while longer and to leave it td the 
Giovemment to discharge its obligations to the people 


of this country and of Hyderabad in full realization 
of the grave responsibilities which it involves. 

“All of you must realize through what critical times 
the country is passing today. Eternal vigilance is pro¬ 
verbially the price of liberty. We are all realizing only 
too well the truth of lhat proverb. No Government has 
been called upon to face within such a .short lime of 
a.shuming power from alien liand.® problems of such 
diverse variety and of such magnitude. 

“It is only betaiise of the devotion, faith and 
loyalty of th(> peojile that we have been able to bear 
this burden with, what wi; can all claim to be, soma 
success. We may liave turned tlie corner, but we arc not 
jet out of the wood. 

“Indeed, in some n'spocl®, problems of far greater 
diinen.'.-iotis are still lo be faeed. Nothing is more 
necessary in such circiim.^lance.s Ih'in the consolidation 
of our forces and of oui le.soiirce'. Unity and more 
unity must be our watehward. Within the short period 
of .-ix months, we have aln-ady achieved a grctit 
niea.sure of success in securing that unity in the sphere 
in which we thought it was most difficult, namely, the 
Indian States. 

“This hns been pos®ibl(' hy the ,.icrific<'s of the 
people and by the patriotism and .®tate.®raanship of the 
I’riiices When you think of a]'portioning credit or 
prai-e, I ho]>o you will no! lo.-e .'-ight of this fuel or. If, 
howeier, we have to solve |he problem with which we 
an- likely to be faeed in the near future, it is most 
es.senlial lhat we clo.se Uj' om ranks and pool our 
resources. 

“A.S an organization. Iherefere. we mti.sl be even 
more closely knit and must now eoine together nearer 
find nearer. Di.®eiphne and iiicrea-’ing sen®e of respon¬ 
sibility in what we .say and what we do. n more, 
practical approach to the problems nnd a greater regard 
for national a,s agaiasl parochial c.on.siderations would 
seem to be ll e net'd of I,he hour, 

Nehru’s Statement to the Press 

“The Government of Tiulin’s jaMionee in ili'aling 
with th(' issue of Hyderabid Pijite is on the vi'rge of 
being p-xhaasted," declared the Prime Mini.stcr, Pandit 
Nehru, an.'-'weriiig a quc.s(ion at a recciition given by 
the Bomb,'’y Union pf JournalLslu. 

Pandit Nehru wa? a.skod whether the Government 
of India would intervene in Ilyderabad .‘st.atc if the 
safety of the people in the Stale wore endangered by 
the activities of the Razakars. 

Panciit Nehru said it wa.s not .a question of aeces- 
sion, nor even of re'St)on.sible government in the State, 
although thc.se issue.? were important by tlicmselves. 

“The real question i.s this,” Pandit Nehru said, 
"that a certain .section of people in Hyderabad is 
fomenting hostile acts against the Government of 
India. We do not know if tlint section of people re¬ 
presents the Hyderabad Government. We do not know 
if the Hyderabad Government is powerless to check it, 
or maybe, it does not desire to check it. 
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“In either event, the time has arrived when this 
hostility must cease. If the Hyderabad Government 
cannot stop it, other measures will be adopted to slop 

it.” 

Pandit Nehru also answered questions relating to 
India’s rera.4ining within the British Commonwealth, 
tb(! oo>iulry'.s future Imgua jrnnea, and the drive iigaiusl 
Communists. 

Askf.'d whether in his opinion it was dcsiralile for 
India to remain in the British Cominouwealfh, the 
Prune Minister sajd ; “So far, India has decided to be 
a Sovereign llejiublic. The Oon.slituent Assembly is 
proceeding on that line. It ’a a matter whic.li will have 
lo be eventually decided tiy I,ho Censtituenl Assembly.’’ 

Pandit Nehru .said, the point would ha\c to. be 
looked at from the trend of world events. India could 
not afford lo adojil an i.solationist attitude. Pewonally 
he thouglit that the closes., relationship should o-vist 
between Iiulia and tlie British Commonwealth. 

“If u,'sociation with the British Commonwealth, 
however, moan.s lining up w'ith a certain set of Powers, 
then I would be against it,” the Prime Minister said. 

“I think it is a wrong policy lo form nation groups. 
I am personally in favour of uu Asian group for co¬ 
operation on the economic and cultural jilane. We can 
have .similarly .some sort of close relationship with the 
Brilisli rominouwealtli. If we can pursue our own 
policies without any interference, wt' can consider what 
kind of relalionsliip we can have with the British 
Cojiimoinvealtli." 

An-iwering a question on India’s national langmage, 
Pandit Nehru said it was obvious that English would 
hav'o lo be less and les.s iu i;.se as the official language. 
Tlie Congn'.'S had been wcddi'd to the Hindi, or 
Ilindiisihain. lie did not like the term “Hindusthani,” 
either in relilion lo the people or the language. The 
controversy was not merely in regard to whether it 
ehoitld be Hindi or Urdu, but iu n-gard to the script 
also. Mahatma G'Uidhi had wi.slied that llindusthami 
should be India’s official language, with both tlie 
Nagari and Urdu tciipl.^. He entirely agreed with 
Mahatma Gandhi. 

Pandit Ndirn said that Nagari was, of course, the 
more popular .script, but he did not like excluding the 
Urdu scriiit. Kv'-n as regards tljp vocal>,ilary, Hindi 
should not be exclusive, Simple words which were 
common all over the counlry should be included in it, 
in whichci'i’r language they had their root, even Eng- 
li.sh. The richest languages m the world wtw inclusive 
languages. English was one such, and every year 5,000 
words were added to it. 

1'lic Hiiidi-Urdii que.sLion was not a Hindu-Muslim 
question, but a tcrritoiial question and any outcry to 
e,\elude ITrdii words ami Xbdu script as also any attem 7 >t 
to import into ttie Hindi language difficult Sanskrilized 
words, was to be deprecated. 

Explaining hia remark at the A.-I. C. C. that the 
Communiisbs were tlie mo.st re.aolionarj' pcojile in the 
countiy. Pandit Nehru said, black-marketers and 


hoarders were not the only reactionaries. All those 
whose policies and actions led to reaction were re* 
notionaries, and as far as the Communists were con¬ 
cerned—and his remarks were confined to the Indian 
Communists—Government had evidence to show that 
they were planning nation-wide sabotage and the like 
in certain jiarts of the country. 

I'hey were also collecting arms to achieve tlicir 
cuds. Pandit Nehru added. It was with a view to stop¬ 
ping this kind of activity and nilJping it in the bvid 
that many of the provincial Gavemments had taken 
action and arre..<lcd certain of the Communists. Tlie 
provincial (Juvernments’ measures were directed against, 
certain iudi’. Kliial Comniuni.st,s, who in the opinion of 
the Govonirnents wi-rc jilauning sabotage of com- 
irinnications, and were not directed against either Com- 
muni.“ni or llic Communist Party ns such. 

Pandit Nehru earlier replied to the points raised 
by Mr. K. Siiniva.sui, Editor of the hidiaii Purli<nmnl. 
i’andit .N'elirii .said ; “Mr. brinivasan has touched a 
very difficult and delicate subject. Obviously, w'c are 
facing complex situation in the country. When a State 
is faced with many problems it has to coiftider what 
problem should be given the highest priority. If t.lierc 
is a fire ; it has got to be jiut out. If there is a not, it 
has Lo be put down. Siniilaily, if there, is an attempt 
to up.S('t, the Slate, it ha.s got lo be put down. Tod.ay 
we have a national and an international situation, 
which I think is not likely to lead to a world war in 
the near future. The internal situation in India is the 
direct result rif a laigc number of factor.^ arising after 
August 15. 

“What has hapjiened in India after that date is 
indeed very sad. Many of us who knew closely what 
had happened have not been able lo rc'cover yet from 
the mental .“hock of the events. Our shock was all the 
more because such things could take place in India 
which we had never dreamt of. These events eventually 
culminated in the aasassinalion of Mahatma Gandhi. 

“Mr. Srinivnean lias referred lo the freedom of the 
Press. 1 am fully in agreement with that view but 
when we con.“idcr the freedom of the Pre.<s3 in the 
ab.str.act, we lioi e also to consider the freedom of the 
individual. You will all agree that when murder and 
anson are Ivking about the streets, it i.s obvious that 
freedom of the Press has to take a second place and 
murder and arson should be put down first. 

“Freedom of the Press, therefore, cannot have 
priority. I don’t think I have changed my opinion in 
the least in regard to the freedom of the individual 
and the freedom of the Press. I think it is impossible 
1,0 have any real growth without that individual growth 
of the individual and the Press. 

NehriCs Press Conferonce 

The Prime Minister, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, at 
a Press Conference at Delhi on May 1, said that the 
Kashmir problem could be resolved only by two ways, 
either by warfare w’hich India was carrying on or by 
other methods of setUement. 
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The Prime Minister was asked as to how Govern¬ 
ment reconciled Mr. Gopalaswamy Ayyanger’s state¬ 
ment I hat India would not accept the decision of th(! 
Security Council, but on the other hand a representa¬ 
tive; of Czechoslovakia was being nominated on the 
U. N. Commission. 

Pandit Nehru replied that it w'as three mouths ago 
that the qin.-stion of nominating a member on the 
Commission came up and India was asked to nominate 
and it was then that the name of Czechoslovakia was 
mentioned and it was long before the changes in 
Czechoslovakia had taken placr;. Since we first made 
the nomination nothing had happened and it was tak¬ 
ing effect now. 

After explaining the stand taken by the Indian 
delegation Pandit Nehru pointed out that what the 
f'ommis'ion was going to do or not was a diffident 
nialli-r. Imlia had nomiiiiited a representative and she 
could not withdraw it. 

Jt was difficult for him to prophesy a.s to what 
P.diistan wo.lid do. The resolution was a complicated 
one. As a matter of fact, the first step in llu- ic.solution 
woiihl have to be taken by Pakistan. Pakistan noght 
indicate the stejes they would take and rvould not take. 
A theorelieal acce})lance of the re,solution and ])r:ietieal 
inipleinentation of it were different. Outright rejeet.ion 
of the resolution would have one effect and modified 
rejection wa.s atiollior thing. 

.\sked if ludi.a eould accept the resolution in parts. 
Pandit Nehru said that India’s approach to the matter 
Was different from that of the Security Council. One 
of India’.? grievances had been that the whole origin 
and nature of the problem had not been considered. 
There was a lot of talk about plebiseitc but the point 
remained that the qiic.«tion of a plebiscite had been 
rai^ied unilaterally by India and nobody else. ’The ques¬ 
tion was not about a plebiscite but the condilioms 
precedent to it. 

Mr. Gopalaswamv Ayyangar replying to a question 
as to whether Government would co-operate in the 
event if the Secretary-General of the U. N. now pro- 
ciH'ded to implement the lesoliition without seeking 
modifications in it, said that the Secretary-General 
could not commence implementing the resolution unless 
India, before his doing so, undertook to do things which 
the Security Council had considered to be appropriate 
mea,snrcs which we should undertake. 

There was a stage between the passing of the reso¬ 
lution and commencement of its implementation which 
bad got to be gone through—^that was our own agree¬ 
ment to undertake to do Things that had been su.g- 
gested to us. As a matter of fact, he did not think thet 
the Council would consider it worthwhile to implement 
eeilain parts if India did not give the undertaking to 
implement certain other parts. 

The Prime Minister replying to another quest.ioii 
recalled that at the time when India took the Kashmir 
i^ie to the Security Coxincil there was the danger of 
luilitaiy t^erationg spreading and gQaaltdy involving 


India in a military conflict with Pakistan. India wanted 
to iiveid that, Slie had, however, felt that in tliV course 
of tlic milil.'iry operation.? the would have had to hit 
at the base.? of (qicratious which were in Pakistan 
across the border. 

In a military .scii.'^i' India would have. Ind to do it 
but. on iiolitical and for other obvious reasons India 
did not want to do thai inid in order to avoid that 
she went to the Secmil.y Council to prevent Pakistan 
teiTitoiy from being used as the base of operations. 
Unfortunately, however, even today Paki.stan territory 
wa.s being used as ba-s'-s of .operations. 

It w.a.s ab.solutelv true that not only small arras 
blit things like aek-ack guns, which obvioii-Jy Iribal 
pnijile did Hot ))os’.e.^.‘5, howitzer.? and mountain 
balliries of Pakistan wen being used against our 
aiivv.ilt, jire-’uniably by people trained b.v the 
l’aki-:tiin Army. 

The fact that Paki.stan was .suppoiling the Ka.^hmir 
lanlei'j. was- more e.-'talili-.licd to-d.iy than ever before 
and tin le was an aluindaiice of jiroof. But tlu- Prime 
Minister niaint iiucd it was Imha’.s i]e«ire not to get 
cinlirejlt d with Paki.stan on this or any oilier i.ssue 
and fh(i''f()ie India did not think in Icr'iis of any 
lonflict with Pakistan. India sliall continue her 
activities in Kashmir territories and as far os po.ssible 
India .sliall avoid cros,Mag over into Pakistan territory. 

I’andit. Nehru said that India Imd not recognised 
the so-callcd Azad Ka.sliniir Government.. He referred 
»to “a hundred per leiii [al.sehuod” si'read by the 
Azad Kashmir Goverrmeiit and publi.=lu;d in Pakistan 
and furllier given ctirn'ucy liy some of the Pakistan 
Ministers of alleged blinding of men by the Indian 
Army at Rajauri. 

Pandit Nehru recalled the reports published by 
coiTesi.iondents who Jiiid visited the area soon after it 
'was liberated. Just betorc Indian troops arrived there 
there wa.s a general massacre of civilian ])opulnlion 
aiul the whole jilace wa.s reduced to a rubble and a 
large number of wouu'n were carried aw'ay. It was 
a horrible :iiid a sensoless massacre. 

Oddly enough, when the-se things were happening, 
suddenly the story went out from' Lahore tlwt the 
Indian Army had blinded four thousand men. It was 
one. of the most outrageous lie He would like to 
know how these four thousand men w'cre blinded and 
where were the blinded persons now. This was on a 
piece of the whole pro.paganda that was being carried 
on on behalf of the. Azad Kashmir Government. 

Answering further quesUoiw Mr. Gopalaswamy 
Ayy'engar said that the decision of the Security 
Council was not a legal decision. It was in the nature 
of an advice, offered. It was open to the Council, 
under certain otiier provisions of the Charter, to 
take legal action, but this luirticiilnr resolution only 
recommended eertain measures to the two Goierii- 
menta, India and Pakistan—mea.'^urcs which in tlieir 
opinion were appropriate for bringing about a 
peaceful settlement. Therefo^'e, it was not u -decision 
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which wag imposed upon cither Government. Legally 
the situation was not one in respect of which 
Sanctions coiild he- apiiliod straightaway, 

Hefemng to the Hyderabad situation Pandit 
Nehru gave a re.sunie of his Bombay speech in which, 
he said, there had been uu error of translation as 
reported. lie had said that Hyderabad was so situated 
that it must have the closest possible relation with 
India or else there must be conflict. 

There was talk of independence of Hyderabad. 
Independence signified independence in regard to 
foreign relations and defence—war. If Hyderabad 
could not have t.hat riglit of war and dofenep and 
foreign relations then it was not indei>endcnce. The 
Indian Union could not possibly tolerate any part of 
the Indian lerritoiy inside or on it<s borders to be ixUcn- 
tially cap.ab)e of being made into foreign h.ases. No 
Govommenl in India could tolerate it and India’s 
general policy must inevitably b(> to prevent that 
happening. It wuuld endanger her ,si;ciirity and lead 
to constant and ceaseless conQict. 

Hyderabad must, therefore, necessarily form part 
of the Indian Union. 

Having .said tliat the question of acce.ssion as such, 
which India considered inevitable sonietime or other, 
was not the jirimary is.siu' today. But certainly India 
had never talked in terms of forcing by military 
methods any .Stale to accession. Government had 
talked in terms of tlie people deciding the issue by 
plcbescite or referendum and not the Army deciding, 
the will of the jicople. The very important issue was 
the issue of responsible CoveruroiTit and from, that 
other things might flow. 

Whab'ver mighu have been the picture of India » 
year ago, today there was no part of India where there 
was no ro.siiousible Government actually fungfioning or 
on the point of functioning. No State or any other 
]>art of India had got autocratic rule except Hyderabad 
State. It vv:«j tlic one .'lud only exception and socially 
spealiing, it was a very backwaid Slate with its autocracy 
and feudal .set-np It was inconceivable to him to 
imagine that this kind of thing could possibly continue 
when the wlinle of India had changed. That itself would 
produce a conllicl, between Hyderabad and India 
Piirrounding it. Therefore rcajioDsible Government ■ 
became an important and urgent‘issue. 

Even so, the important issue was not even that but 
some kind of peace and order on the borders and 
inlerntilly in Hyderabad. That had to be given first 
priority because one could not have responsible Govern¬ 
ment or any Government if those troubles continued. 
During the last few months, these troubles had con¬ 
tinued on the borders and there had been repeated 
major incidents—apart from minor incidents—when 
the Hyderabad »police, sometimes people who were re¬ 
ported to belong to the Hyderabad Army and certainly 
the Razakar voluntee** force had crossed the borders 
and done a good bit of shooting, killing and burning 
Of V 


On “one occa.«ion the Prime Minister recalled that 
in March last it w'as a peculiarly horrible incident and 
a number lof people were killed in a cold and calculated 
way. Civilians were made to stand in a row of 20 and 
shot in the Indian Umon territory. 

Several iustanns of these raids occurred and as for 
minor raids there were any number. Quito apart from 
the insecurity created on India’s borders and the feel¬ 
ings necessarily roused among our own people obviously, 
it was quite imiioasiblc for any Government to put up 
with this kind of thing. 

In the rural area.s there was complete insecurtiy 
and burning of vilh.ges and occasional killing of persona 
and looting on large-scale. 'I'liis was the first thing i’^ 
Hyderabad that had to be tackled, and, therefore, the 
Goiernrnent of India had iioiutcd out that this so- 
called Ilazakar voluiili'cv force must be curbed, they 
must be put an end to just a.s m India they Lad tried 
to imt an end to private armies. 

The Prime Minister eni]>lia.sL-efl that the. Razakara 
W’orc a private army which was controlling or, at any 
rate, harassing largo parks of Hjdirabad Slate. Either 
the Slate Govenimcnl symjialliiscj with them and cu- 
coiiragc'd llif'm or were incapable of controlling them. 
There was no other third exiilanation. 

These Razakars arc undoubtedly committing what 
might be termed m international lauguage.s ‘hostile 
acts’ against the Indian Union. If the Hyderabad 
Government is encouraging and supporting them in 
those acts, then that Goi i'inmeul is committing hostile 
acts. If it is not doing .so, it is incapable of controllinK 
them and then the Government does not count at all. 

That is the fundamental question and other things 
take a secondary jilace. If they cannot be curbed and 
those raids take filace on our borders, obviously we 
have to lake the strongest measures against the raiders 
and if the situation inside Hyderabad territory is very 
bad, completely out of control of the Government 
there, then too we cannot look on. 

Asked whether there had been an economic 
blockade of Hyderabad, the Prime Minister referred to 
the Standstill Agreement which he regretted had not, 
been coniiil’cd with .at all ever since. In fact, ahnioet 
within 48 hours of that agicem^mt all manner of things 
happened. There was a loan by Hyderabad to Pakis¬ 
tan; there were some currency regulations; and the 
strength of the Hyderabad Army which under the 
Standstill Agreement was fixc'd at the figure of 7,000 was 
rapidly increased to 25,000; the police forces which were 
also limited to a certain figure were increased; in 
addition to this, the volunteer forces—the Razalcars 
went up to large numbers. These were all very serious 
breaches of the Agreement, 

The Government of India was naturally interested 
in seeing that these additional Armies that were being 
raised were not raised and wore not armed. The rcsiit 
was that normally, whatever arms the Government of 
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India might have supplied them were not supplied. 
Government of India had information that Hyderabad 
was trying their utmost by fair moans or otherwise to 
gel all manner of arms from foreign countries. Many 
were smuggled in. The Government of In<lia had 
caught many in the act of being smuggled. It was 
found that they were being imported from various 
countries in Europe. Some were stopped and some of 
course went through. 

“All these active preparations for war,” th(! Prime 
Minister said, “were hardly in keeping with the .stand¬ 
still agreement or peaceful intentions and inevitably 
any warlike apparatu.s that wo might have given thorn 
were slopped and to that extent we did not follow the 
standvlill agreement cither.” 

Many of thc.se wore stopped by the customs autho¬ 
rities and naturally oorlain things which ought not to 
have been stopped wore also stopped but lalor when 
Govcvnnient came to know of that, thc.authoiilies 
were dirootod to send them on. 

■So, what w'a.s happcniqif; was not exactly 
economic blockade. If there was an economic blockade, 
it would be much more serious, affecting articles ol fomd 
and other things. What hod liap’pened in effect had 
been with regard to weapons or other things which 
might go towards Hie making of weapon. 

The Prime Ministi-r .stated that Hyderabad 
Government had said in regard to the RazaLars’ acti¬ 
vities that certain irresponsible people had committed 
certain acts ; but largely they had denied the charges* 
against Razakars. For example, they had denied that 
Mr. llazvi had delivered a certain speech but the 
Government of India had got sufficient proof to main¬ 
tain that the speech was made—the exaet room in 
which it W’as delivered, the time at which it was 
delivered and in whose presence it was delivered. 

Pandit Nehru said that in dealing with Hydera¬ 
bad, they had to deal not so much with the Nizam, not 
BO much even with the present Government but “with 
a set of people who were completely unri'asonablc, to 
use a mild word ; no responsible Government can act 
on the level on which they are acting.” 

Asked whether the Government of India would 
relax their demand for the accession of Hyderabad if 
the State was prepared ta comply with the other 
demands, the Prime Minister pointed out that tbere 
could only be two possible ways. One was accc.s6ion to 
the Indian Union, which meant defence, communica¬ 
tions and external affairs being controlled by the Union, 
in which Hyderabad also was represented. It was not 
submission to the Union but a partnership in a large 
association of units. That was one way. The other way 
was in not acceding but being in some kind of sub¬ 
sidiary association with India. Here again, the State 
would have to surrender the three subjects. It could 
either have a partnership with the Union with a voice 
in its affairs or a subsidiary association in which it did 
«ot get the benefits of a Union but bad to yield the 
same subjects. 


Congress Economic P)Ogramme 

Tlic Bombay .'Session of the A.-I. C. C. has passed 
a resolution appointing a Standing Committee to 
cor),Md('r tlio impkineulalioti, of the Report of the 
A.-I. C. C. Economi Piogianime (.’oinmilteo, move 
especially in rrganl to priorities. The industrial policy 
of the Government of Indio, declared la.st month, has 
not been in full keeping with the s!j)irit and letter of 
the Economic Progrannm. ndoj.ted at the Delhi 
feession of the A.-I. C. C. The main point in the 
programme, namely, the abolition of the Managing 
Agency system, which is the main engine for the 
corifeui.ration of wcilth and power in fewer hands, 
has been evaded both at ll-e Parliament whih; declar¬ 
ing the ludiKslria! policy and at the Bombay Sc.S!jion 
of the A.-I. C. C. wlierc a eomniiltee for "imiile- 
iiiimting” the programme has been formed. Sliri 
Shanker Rao Deo moved the resolution and said, “True 
democracy cannot be establislied unleas there is real 
decontrali.salion of Power and Productiou, We have 
to see l.hat the decision taken by the Government is 
in the same direction as de.sircd by the Congress.” 
We frankly confe.ss our inability to understand how, 
with tlie Managing Agency system in full vogue, this 
decent 1 alisation of Power and Production can be 
elTected. The re.‘.oUition was in the following terms: 

‘T'he A.-I. C. C. lum already given its general 
appruviil to the Report of the Economic Programme 
Commit lee of the A.-I. C. C. 

“The C. C. has given its specific approval 

to the aims and objects as laid down in that Report. 

“In regard to more di.tailed suggestion made in 
the Report and in view uf the Industrial policy an- 
noiinci'd by the Govevumenl, of India, (he A. I. C. C. 
appoint the following SUmding Committee, with 
powers to co-opt for .«pi'(:ifi’; purpo.scs, to consider the 
impleineiitation, of ihc general programme move 
specially in regard to jirioiities, and make recom¬ 
mendations from time to time to the Working 
Committee.” 

The members of the Committee are Pandit Jawa- 
harlal Nehni (Chairman), Mr. Rafi Ahmed Kidwai, 
Shri Shanker Rao Deo, Prof N. G. Ranga, Dr. Patla- 
bhi Sitaramayya, Shri Jagiivan Ram. Shri Gtilzarilal 
Wanda, Shri J. C.*Kumarappa and Shri Annada P. 
Choudhuri. 

Moving the resolution, Shri Shankar Rao Deo 
said, “The Government has come out with its indus¬ 
trial policy and we have to sec to what extent the 
A.-1. C. C. report and the Government Programme 
run on. parallel lines. It is the objective of the Con¬ 
gress to create a society ba;>ed on democracy in which, 
every one who puts in duo amount of labour, will be 
assured of full opportunitip.>« for the advancement and 
fulfilment of his personality. It is only in such a 
democracy that the newly won freedom of India could 
find free expression. True democracy cannot be estab¬ 
lished unlesB there is real decentralisation of power 
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Bad produi'lion. Wc have to see that the deci¬ 
sions taken by the Govenment are iu the same 
direction as desired by the Congress. It is the policy 
of tile Congress 1o avoid the evib of private capital¬ 
ism and lotalilarian regimentation of wealth. The 
Congress was to follow a middlepath and that was 
the keynote of its mdastrial policy.” Hut unfortu¬ 
nately practice in the Government does not accord 
with profession fn the (.ongress by the Congress 
Government at tlie Centre. In its declared industrial 
policy, it Las leant heavily on the side of regimenta¬ 
tion of wealth. 

Cloth Scarcity 

A press communique by the Government 

of India in the Df}i:iitnieiit of Industries and tSujiiily 
avys that tlie Government have been viewing with 
great concern the riMiig trend in cloth prices which 
has followed the relnxatiou of eoutrol in January last. 
Government are con-.trainc d to ob-'^erve, says the 
eoiuiniinirme, that, with some honourable exceptions, 
neither the textile industry nor the trade has dis¬ 
charged the obligalioii.s to the public. Wheu the 
den.sion for partial di'contiol wa.-^ taken, the. textile 
industry Ihroiigh the Indastries Com.iiiittce of the 
Textile Coiitiol Board, ga'e Government the under¬ 
taking that it would a.ssume (ho rcispousibility ol 
fixing fair ex-inill prices and of arranging sales of 
cloth from (he mills at these prices. Ti»c wholesale and 
retail traders have also reiiealedly iissuri’d the Govern- , 
ment that if the textile eonirols wore removed and 
the trade allowed to operate normally, they would 
sec that clol.h was available to the consumer at 
reasonable prices. There is no justification whatsoever 
for the abnormally high wholr.sale and retail prices 
at which cloth is being marketed throughout the 
coiintr.v. Some justification for an increase in prices 
on account of l.hc recent sleep increa.ses in the price 
of cotton lia.s been made but that does not explain 
why the jiieccgoods manufactured months before this 
rise are bijiig sold at double and treble the stamjied 
prices. 

Tlu' main point in the Government communique 
fpem to he llii'ir anxiety for tax evasion by the indus¬ 
try and trade. Tlieir anxiet/ for the consumer appears 
to be no more than an eyewash? In it, the Govern¬ 
ment has not sivid anything that would encourage the 
consumer to believe that cloth at rea,sonable prices 
would be available in the near or even foreseeable 
future. It has only oft'ered a justification for the step 
the authorities intend to take in order to prevent 
Tax evasion. It announces that the Government of 
India have decided (hat with immediate effect, the 
stamping of ex-mill and retail prices of cloth will be 
dis('on(iiu.('d, (.Ids would na(ural{y be welcomed both 
by (he industry and the tr.'de becau.«e the only means 
to compare tlie enormity of the black market charges 
on actual prices would lu nceforward disappear. The 
Iudi 4 in cottpo iexUlu ludusiiy sad trade havp base})' 


betrayed the consumer to a degree that has hardly 
any parallel in human history.. The people of the 
countiy, for the last four decades, have purchased the 
rotten and coarse products of our milts in piefereuce 
to finer and much clieapcr foreign products in the 
name of Swadeshi. The boycott movement diiriug the 
civil disobedience day.s have still furtlier fattened 
them. The mills have thir. ed upon the jiatrioUsm of 
the peoido whom they cnniplet.ely betrayed as soon as 
an opportunity presented itself. During the last war, 
th? Government, in llicir desire to raise largr-r sums 
through fewer sources by way of e.vce.ss luofit.s tux, 
permitted the industry to raise cloth jiri^cs to an in¬ 
ordinately high level. Only a third of the protliictii'U 
W.'us left for civil eon.sumpiioii, tlie bulk having been 
requisitioned for the war. Now tlie war i.s over, and 
the need for recjuitiliun hn.s disappeared, but the 
organisation of tho iiiillowncr.s, fi'r <lfpri\iii.g the 
public of their legitim.-ite .share, i.s lla'ie iiiul full Use 
or mi.su.se of this organisation, the Textile Control 
Board, is being made. The tlovenuneiit i f India 
may not be willing to check the evil doings of these 
M't of fat people who iliriie upon the ini.stormne of 
tlieir own kith and kin, hut their pi'eteiiMon lli.it liicsC 
blood-suckers’ activities cannot be stooped sh'ould 
better be not made. It is unbelievable that, know¬ 
ing fully well that tlie aclnilies of llie i('xlili' mduslvy 
and trade are coneeiitnled into some .5tMl hainli?. the 
Government of India are really unable to cheek their 
wrong doings. If llii'se men aie social criminals, the 
Departrneiit.s of Tiidiistvie.s and isuiipl.v of (he Govern¬ 
ment of India aio not lc.s.s than their abetlnrs. 

Provincialism 

A burnt child dreads the fire. This appears to be 
the psychology of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru in his 
campaign ag-aiast wliai. he (.liaracterizes as “provincial¬ 
ism.’ For some mouths past lie has been w’orried over 
the symptoms of disintegration brought about by this 
malady in our body politic. The late.st occasion on 
whic/h he unburdeni'd himself against it wa,s the annual 
meeting of the Federation of Indian Chambers of 
Commerce and Industry. Wc propose to share with our 
leaders his condemnation of “provincialism.” 

. We have seen the outcome of communal- 
ism. It divided our count.ry and then ultimately it 
led to the aacrificc of Mahatma Gandhi. W'c arc 
trying our ulmast to pul an end to the poisoit of 
cnmmunalism and shall continue to do so. But 
almost as great a danger as that which now stares 
us in the face is that of provincialism. The people 
of one province are becoming antagonistic to those 
of another and their mutual distrust is becoming 
serious. If we do not check this evil quickly and 
effectively, then we shall have a united India only 
in name and there would be large number of units 
always on the war path among themselves. 

Tlie Prime Minister of Hie Indian Union has been 
in public life for almost about 30 years. He has seep 
bow cowmuQiilism lus moved ffoai utreuftb. j4> 
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strength, at last disrupUng the unity and integrity of 
India. He liaa fought against it; he initiated a “mass 
coni act" movement amongst Muslims to wean them 
away from this evil force. But all the same, they went 
in their own way heedless of the exhortations of the 
wisest among their leaders, the Muslim divines 
organised in the Jamiat-ulUlema-i-Hind. t)nc of the 
grealoist scholars in the modem Islamic world, Moulana 
Ahul Kahim Aznd, has recently told us how for forty 
jears to a day, he has been warning his co-rehgionists 
against tin- dangers linking behind the cry of exclusive 
Bl.'in)—<*erUiiu credal ■ conceits that separated peoples 
Inii'g 111 llie s.iine counlr.v, setting neighbours against 
one aniilln r. I'I hers '•.onId tell the same story, of a 
gcllut.t fight again.'it niiiTownis.s and bigotry. Reason 
Mul l■nllgll!( ned .self-interest proved inadequate as 
argnini iitc i; r Ihe expunging of i-oranuinalisin. If 
I’.-iiiil I ,l;r.v:ihail.il h.id iinderslond llie reason for the 
f.-nlui'o of all Ibis condemnation of Muslim comimr 
r,:ih. io in Irdni, if he had been clear iu his mind with 
rigard lliebahic reason for eMiuminalicm’striumph, he 
would ii<>l have used tlie easy method of condemning 
anoilier iiaiTowne.s.s, known us “provincialism”, 'fhis 
ciindi innation would not .suffice as it did not in the 
ra.se of coiiiinuiialism. For, there are certain imponder- 
ablc.s liehiiul lliese two narrow .seutimenU that iu 
Ineii.in lii'tory have been known to play havoc with 
reason and the ua'.ural kindliness of hutnim bfing.s. 

J’anihl .law.diarlal Nehru, who in his own way, is 
a s.-liouir and a keen student of aff.iirs, with a sensitive 
iiiK Uigence aluincd to high p'urposes and noble 
iisi'iralions, .should n.'l re.st with mere condemnation of 
‘■provincialism.” He has .seen how condemnation of the 
“Jh'ki-lan” idea could not h.alt any of t.ho evils pve- 
diclcil; neither, we are afraid is it going to prove muure 
effeetii'c in the case of “provincialism.” 

In the Andliri-Tatniliun controversy, for instance, 
We heird of the latter monopolizing all the pluin.s of 
profit in professions and in the services of the State. 
From lliii grievance i.ssucd the case for a separate 
Andhra Pfovince to protect and advance the unique 
character of Andhra interests. In the case of. Bihar 
and A.^i-sam, the fe.ar of the Bengalee has been the 
moving impulse for what we see today as the quicken¬ 
ing of a sentiment, which, in the absence of a better 
term, may be called Bilmr and Abom nationalism. 
Thnso are regional peculiarities. But in their outward 
exprosbions, these have sought relief in certain activities 
that are positively dangerous to the unity and 
integrity of the Indian Union. And, so far as wc can 
see, there is no indication that our Central Government 
intends taking any positive action to nip in the bud 
these anti-national aberrations. The controversy 
between Bihar and Orissa over Seraikcla and Khar- 
sawan is a symptom that is easily controllable as the 
appointment of the Commission to adjudicate on the 
depute goes to f^ow. Ths decision of the Nehru 
Government to set up an Andhra Province has helped 


to throw oil over all the wranglings between the 
Telugu and the Tamilians. The question of drawing 
up the boundaries of other linguistic ambitions stowed 
away in the waiting list need not cause any great 
difficulty. 

These are details over which peoidc do not carry 
their dissatisfactions to a crisi-s. But what ist happen¬ 
ing in Assam, for instance, is a danger-signal which 
the Nehru Government should take serious note of. 
The citizemshii) of the Inilinu Union is elToctive over 
the whole of its territory. The constitution that, is 
being framed by the Constituent Assembly, holding 
its .sittings at New Delhi, ha.s a.-^serted this right of its 
citizens iu no nneerinin language 

The procedure of the Burdoloi Miiii-try is the core 
of the evil that provincialism briiig.s in its wake. Other 
countric.s building iq- a composite nationalism, 
Iraming the constitution for a Federal Stale, have had 
to steer clear of such short-cuts to ambitions. The 
Xbiili'd States of America has been the pioneer <jf 
Federalism in the modern world. Tlie “founding 
fathers” of the great Republic had been confroiiicd 
by conceits and ambitions, such as tho^o that are 
illu.siralcd by the .acuvilies of the, Bauh'loi Ministry 
of A.ssam. And how did they face uj) to these? Mr. 
P. II. Das described it in his Memorandum submitted 
to the Congre.ss Working ('ommittee in 193S when it 
look cognisance of the complaints of Bihar Bengalees 
rgainst the then Congr''S'! Ministry of the Province. 
'We quote the relevant portion below. 

It is well-known that at the time of the Union 
of the United State.- there were eentrifiigal forces at 
work due to jciilomsies between oue Stale and 
another. The great framers of the American consti¬ 
tution took note of Ihi.s fact, and iirovided in Art, 
4 Section 2 that ‘the c'lizens of each State shall 
be entitled to all priiiUges and immunities of 
citizens in the several States’ ... It was found 
that this was not snfTicicnl for the protection of the 
eitizems against the 'JlscTiminaling legislation by any 
Slate; and so by a celebrUed Amendment which wag 
known ns Art. 14. it was j.rovided that no ‘Stale shall 
make or enforce any law which .shall abridge the 
privileges or immunities of citizens of the United 
States.’ Mr. Br.vee says that this Amendment 
secured the protection of citizens against unjust 
and dihoriminating legislation of any State. 

Here is an experience that, has come upon us. 
And hiTc is the exemplary leKblation to provide for 
situationa that confront, the Nehru Government today. 
They caj take immediate action to neutralize the evil 
effects of activities such as tho.se indicated above. They 
need not wait for the Constituent Assembly’s final 
draft of Free India's enn-stitution. Stalesmaiuship 
consi.sts in anticipating the arrival of dangers to the 
State. We will watch with interest how Pandit Nehru 
rises up to this challenge to his conception of ideal 
conduct in a State. 
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West BengdFs Claim on Bengali-epeaking 
Areas of Bihar 

The demand for the inclurion of Bengali-apeakiiig 
areas in Bihar within West Bengal has been gathering 
momentum but the Congress authorities seem to be as 
impervious to this claim ns before. The attempt to put 
Bengal's elnim into cold storage w quite clear. The 
Congress stands pledged to the principle of redistribution 
of provinces on a linguistic basis. In a large public 
meeting recently held in Calcutta, Sj. Sarat C. Bostihas 
pointed out that there were not more than eleven or 
twelve principal languages in India and if the provinces 
were redistributed on n linguistic basis there could be 
not more than eleven or twelve province,? in the whole 
of India. Tliis, if done, would reduce the present mal¬ 
adjustment in the size of the provinces and would 
bring them on a perfectly national and scientific basis. 
There could be no real federation of India if the 
provinces wore not redistributed on a linguistic basis. 
Sj. Bose said that there was no logic in the argument 
that redistribution of provinces on the b.i.sis of language 
would give rise to numerous province.? in India, There 
were in fact not more th.an 11 or 12 principal languages 
in this country, namely, Bengali, Hindi, Urdu, Oriya, 
Gujrati, Marathi, Pushtoo. Tamil, Telugu, Kanareso, 
Malayalam and Aasameso; of these Piistoo and Assamese 
were not spoken by a very large number of people. 
On this basis, with Pushtoo otit in Pakistan, there 
cannot be more than eleven provinces m India. • 

The Bimgal Provincial Congress Committee has at 
long last passed a rc.«olution claiming the amalgamation 
of the Bengali-speaking areas, but it seems to have 
Btopped at that. Dr. Hajendra Prasad hag publicly 
expressed himself against this legitimate claim of Btm- 
gal by emphasising the need for propagating Hindi in 
the Manbhum and Singhbhum areas for averting the 
danger to the "Icrritorial integrity” of Bihar. Dr. 
P. C. Ghosh, Bengal member on the Congress Working 
Committee, has also said that Bengal cuunot get back 
her lost t^erritories becau.se the Working Committee is 
against any such move. Following Dr. Rajondra 
Prasad’s rebuke, the Bihar Government and the Hindi 
Sahitya Sammelan have started frantic efforts to con¬ 
vert them into Hindi-speaking areas. Government aids 
to Bengali Schools are being so regulated that those who 
adopt Hindi as the medium of instruction will n>ceive 
them. This is being done in clear contravention of the 
principle of cultural autonomy giiarantced tmder the 
Draft Constitution. 

Sj. Bo.se said that he had heard that the West 
Bengal Premier, Dr. Roy, had once raised this question 
to Pandit Nehru. It had been reported to Sj. Bose that 
Panditji had replied that these things should wait now 
as there were more important problems before the 
Government to tackle. This attitude can only be cong- 
traed as being one of trying to avoid the iabue. The 
fedistribution of Madras for the creation of a new 
A^wUinlk prMsce has been decided upon. The ptoblem 


of Eamataka is on the anvil. A requeft for diielvi&g 
comes only when the question of Bengal oomes up for 
oonsi'deratioa. We had expected that the matter would 
be raised in the Bombay seasioa of Uie A.-1.C.C. but 
nothing has been done. The last resort is the coming 
session of the Constituent Assembly. If the Bengal con¬ 
tingent to that august body do not rise from their 
slumber even at that time, they would be betraying 
their trust basely. Bengal reminds Dr. S. P. Mookerjee 
and Sj. K. C. Neogy about their part in this effort. 

t 

. I 

Review of India’s Food Position 

The Prime Minister Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, 
who inaugurated the Conierence of Provincial Pre¬ 
miers and Food Ministers at New Delhi, said that the 
country had been able to avert a catastrophe on the 
food front, but difficulties still remained and there 
should be no slackening of efforts. 

Pandit Nehru added; “The solution of many of 
our problems depends upon increased food production. 
For some reason or other, enough attention and energy 
has not been paid in the past towards the realisation 
of this eml which has never been in di.spiite. We have 
in hand the execution of many major irrigation 
projects, but the results of these will be available only 
after some years. But there arc many ways of increas¬ 
ing production by more c;)ncpnlraled effort.” 

Ten Premiers and fourteen Food Ministers took 
part in the general discussion on the food situation 
in various provinces aud States at today’s session. The 
Conference was unauimous on the need for better 
organisation of Kailway transport to meet increased 
demands of grain movemerts, and for adequate sup¬ 
plies of materials and im\,lemcnts necessary for in¬ 
creasing food production. 

Mr. Jairamdas Daulatram, Food Minister, 
Government of India, addressing the Conference, 
said : 

"Our food position is i.ot os bad os some people 
might imagine. If we mai;:tain our determination to 
take all the steps that are necessary and expedient 
to help those parts of the country where the suppli® 
are short and prices high, the country will have tc 
face no major criois cn the food front,” 

Mr. Jairamdas continued ; “Three months ag® 
the Government were faced with the grave oonse 
quences of the failure of monsoon in a large numbe 
of districts in Madras. 

“We had to put forth every effort to deal Wit' 
those consequences. It wgs impossible to deal wit 
them without the whole-hearted co-operation of sue 
parts of our country as wore luckily in a position t 
come to the-succour of Madras. 

“The Prime Minister took' an active hand i 
securing this succour, amJ I am grateful to tl 
Premiers of the more fortunate proviuoes for tl 
qplendid response they gavr* to bis approach to 
in the interests of MadrsA 1 havs not diiStte 
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loabt that the oontiauance of such co-operation from 
he surplus areas of the country will enable us to tide 
kver our present difficulties. 

“After all our food position is not as bad as some 
>c(>ple might imagine,’’ th.> Food Minister said. 

“If wc maintain our determination to take all the 
UitiB that are necessary and expedient to help thos<i 
jarts of our country where the supplies are short and 
jriiioa high, the country will have to face no major 
iiisis on the food front. I will not trouble you witli 
naiiy figures ; only a few may suffice as testimoiiv of 
ny belief. 

“I would first take oui internal supply position. 
The revised esiimates of th.? yield of the seven major 
oodgrains of the country show that we have pro- 
luced more than what we did last year, and this in 
pito of the large setback to the tunc of about 1,200,000 
ons in the crop production of Madras due to tlic 
.ailurc of the monsoon. 

“Whereas in the year 1946-47, India produced 
>9.528,000 tons of all thes** foodgraina, in the year 
947-48 the production was 40,425,000 tons This 
noans lluat we have produced nearly 900,000 tons 
ntirc than last year though we are .still deficit so far 
IS the total needs of the country are concerned. 

“The crops in some parts of Northern India 
vhich are coming to the merket since the close of the 
oar 1947-48 but not before the clo.«c of the calendar 
•ear 1048, have been above the average and I have 
II expectation that this cirmmstance sliouid materially 
Lflfect in a favourable direction both our supply and 
lur price position in the coming few months. 

“As you all know, Indfa has had to depend on a 
ertain quantity of imports from outside wliioh have 
atlerly been to the tune of about 20 to 25 lakh tons, 
t is a lucky circumstauc-i that in regard to H'o 
mport of foodgraina also, the situation has consider- 
.bly improved in the course of the last two months. 

“In February, it was feared that wo may not 
ucceed in securing more than 1,700,000 tons during 
948. Today, as a result of various factors, the 
hauces of securing 2,000,000 tons from outside India 
lave definitely improved. 

“At the same time there has been improvement in 
mother direction also during these two mdnths. 
Vhile in February it was feared that the contributions 
rom the provinces and States may not exceed 300,000 
ons, today we have the confidence that the internal 
uiplus available to the Central Government from the 
provinces and States would come up to 600,000 tons 
have a feeling that with the co-operation of all parts 
if the country, this interaal surplus nqay reach even 
^ higher figure. The change in the situation from 
'eb^ary to April has thus been substantial. 

If We include the, 600,000 tons of the carry-over 
rom 19^, our total availabilities of foodgrains for 
IwWbution an now laMouIated. to be of the fiaire of 
tonA.. Thia situatton has enabled the Govern- 
I'lia iiuneMae its aliocation to the deficit 


areas ffOm 2,200,000 tons, our original commitment, 
to 2,600,000 tons. 

“I need not einphuaizc that increase of imports 
from outside is Iho la.^t thing which anyone of us 
wishes, and it may be. possible to reduce our demands 
from other counlrii’s if our own country rose to the 
occiision in the m.xt few' mouths. Instead of paying 
(;r(u-('s of rupees to outside countries, wc would prefer 
to give that money io our own people in return for 
foodgr.'iiiis. We inus!. .spew'd up the arrival of the 
tuiio when wc need not import a single pound ’of out¬ 
side food, aufi instead of 88 of our 183 districts in the 
provinces being deficit, we should have none but 
surplus ones throughout our Indian Dominion. 

“Despite the improved internal surplus and import 
position, I do not want that wo should be in any mood 
of self-complacence. The siluation in the deficit areas 
needs all our attention.« The difficullies tlie poorer 
seciioms of the population ere experiencing as a result 
of high prices require speedy measures to deal with 
their prulilom. The Goverr.ment of India are keeping 
a close watch on the day-lo-day developments. 

“We have cilculated for your consideration a 
memoranduTn on the food position during Uie first 
quarter of 1948 which reviews the situation in different 
provinces and States, and states in conclusion some of 
the main considerations which a;‘e relevant for a 
decision in regard to further steps towards decontrol. 
That memorandum also gives some ideas of thegp'adual 
^fall m prices in Northern India over the prc-decon- 
Irol black-markct price though great divergences dis- 
(•io.>ecl in I,he price of the amie grain in different parts 
<if the country due to difficulty or restriction of move¬ 
ment are also a feature of the price situation. 

“W'e are trying to broaden the "basis for our price 
statistics. Until recently w" received price reports for 
only about 90 centres. Today we arc receiving them 
from over 500 centres. In regard to some foodgraina 
the prico.s are definitely on the decline. 

“In regard to others, they are maintaining a high 
level in tlie deficit areas. All the real causes of these 
high prices and all the steps that .should be taken to 
deal with them will, 1 hope, bo the subject of dis- 
eiusion in this conference, 

“Various suggestions have also been made as to 
the direction along wlfich oar next steps should move. 
A section of the people is of the view that time has 
come for the complete removal of inter-provincial 
barriers to the movement of foodgraina. Some would 
propose the decontrol of^ free movement of one or 
other of the fopdgrains, some would prefer that free 
movement may only be allowed towards the defimt 
areas, some suggest that an experiment in the removal 
of inter-provincial barriers may bo tried for a limited 
area in the country. 

“These are some of tlie matters io which I seek 
your guidance. There is also the question as to what 
should be our attitude towards any section which the 
trade may be takii^ or may take, which would create 
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difficulties) in the free nud full flow of foodgraios t<> 
where they are needed. I d.> nol want to lose hope in 
the trading community. We want co-operation. They 
must play fair with the people in this hour of diffi¬ 
culty. These and oilier problems inherent in the 
present situation would need your consideration, and 
the advice you tender to us would be one of consider¬ 
able value in coming to conclusions as to Govern¬ 
ment of India’s future line of action. 

The Conference then heard from the Premiers of 
Provinces and States a review of the food situation 
in their respective areas. While the Premiers from the 
surplus areas as well ns areas on the verge of self- 
sufficiency expressed themselves satisfied with Uie 
results of decontrol, it is understood that the repre¬ 
sentatives from the deficit areas—such as Madras, 
Bombay, West Bengal, Cochin and Travancore—drew 
attention to the rather difficult situation arising in 
their areas where the prices of foodgrains had risen 
and were still rising to a joint which might make it 
difficult for the poorer classes especially to get tlieir 
foodgrains. 

Profiteering by Government 

When sugar was de-controUed, wc heard of an 
aiTaugement by which the Government of the United 
Provinces was sliaring the “loot” with the Sugar 
Syndicate, the organization of the capitalist managers 
who controlled tlic sugar market of India and ex¬ 
ploited their monopoly po.Hition in the matter 
sugar producrion and sale sanctioned by protective 
legislations. In a discussion in the Central Legisla- 
lure the question of “the differemje between the price 
of sugar before de-control ami the price fixed 
afterwards” was raised. The report of the Finance 
Minister’s reply, summarized in the Press, lifts a 
part of the veil over this transaction. Shri Shanmu- 
khnm Chetty said tliat as a result of negotiations 
between the U. P. Government and the Sugar 
Syndicate, it had been decided that Uiis difference of 
14 rupees tier maund »hould be divided in the propor¬ 
tion of tt.s. 5 to the Syndicate to reimburse certain 
loss and the remaining Rs. g to Crovemment, The 
Central Government had taken action on the same 
lines. The amount allotted to Government was to be 
earmarked for expenditure on* the improvement of 
augar industry and sugar cultivation. For the time 
being, the amount was being kept in suspense accounts 
Mr. Chetty explained that out of Rs. 6 per maund 
given to Syndicate, mtjre than half the amount 
came back to Government by way of taxation and 
another portion went to labour by way of increased 
wages and only a comparatively modest amount was 
left with the indicate. The Finance Minister agreed 
with the view that commensurate benefits had not 
aoortted to cane-growers, but said this was a matter 
flbtirdly within the jurisdiction of the Provineial 
Gorenithent whose attention would be drawn to the 


The Finance Minister's statement does not make 
it clear whether or not the Central Government is 
entitled to any share in this "loot”. The public enter¬ 
tain a strong suspicion that the Government, Central 
and Provincial, have been making indirect profit at 
the expense of the people. In the matter of sugar and 
pur, the U. P. and the Bihar Governments have 
attained a certain amownt of notoriety. The former 
are known to have been interested in the mustard oil 
and oil-aecd business, exploiting the needs of ~ other 
Province. And under the present economic dispen¬ 
sation, all Goverements in tlie modem world find 
notliing objectionable in such practice, which is small 
satisfaction to the majority of world’s population. 

Compulsory Military Training 

Ihe Hilavada of Magpur publisbed a news, dated 
April 10 last, from its special representative, that the 
Government of the Central Province and Berar had 
made provision for Rs. one lakh (capital) and Rs. fifty 
ihouiiand recurring for the next five years as grants-in- 
aid to the Nagpur University for the construction of 
armouries and other buildings at Nagtnu- and AmraoU 
towards part of the recurring cost of the scheme of 
compulsory military training for boys studying for the 
degi-eo. The University had sent up such a proposal to 
the Provincial Government to arrange for military 
training. Their scheme was to open centres at Nagpur, 
Jubbulpur, and Amraoti to impart military training to 
1,380 students in lour batches of 345 each. Wo were 
further told that the Government had decided to start 
a school at Tripuri where tlic session of the Congress 
was held in 1039 over which Sublias Chandra presided. 
It will be residential, where in addition to intenrive 
military training, students wiU have instruction in 
agriculture, arte and science. 

We have not heard of any such scheme for West 
Bengal whose people have to make up a greater leeway 
in life military, thanks to the “martial” and "non-mar- 
tial" theory of the British military bureaucracy. During 
the last few months since August, 1947, we have been 
insisting on the urgency of some such measures for the 
rehabilitation of the morale of the Bengali people, 
and in our April number we welcomed the Territorial 
Forces fo.mation scheme announced on AprU 8 last by 
the Defence Minister of the Central Govorsment. 
Under the scheme, the Indian Union has been divided 
into eight Regions of which West. Bengal and Cowh 
Bihar forms one unit. We should like to know whrther 
the West Bengal Qoivemment have ap4>lied mind 
to giving shape to this scheme. The Territoriid Force 
to be organized offers the greatest oppoiiunily in IW 
years to Uie Bengali people for retrieving th ^ posi¬ 
tion in the armed forces of India, and we cannot 
that any Government of the Province will let it 
neglected. We do not know adequately wfaAt .other 
provinces have been doing m the line. But of tkif we 
are convinced that the people of (his provined wSl 
pardon any Ministry (fiat will be i«ndaa duty 
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of tbein. In this connection, we desire to sound nnother 
warning tote. There may be the temptation to recruit 
the Territorial Force in our Region from the hill 
tribes who live in our northern districts. British 
milltaiy policy had generally avoided the plains of 
India as recruiting grounds, and we are not yet 
assured that this vicious tradition has been given the 
go>by. For ourselves, we cannot imagine its conti¬ 
nuance in Free India. Our scheme of reform and 
reoonstruotion gives the utmost importance to the 
Militarisatoin of otir people. 

Pakistani Exodus to India 

Tlie Bombay Times of India featured a special 
article from its Karachi correspondent describing the 
perturbation of Pakistani leaders at the increasing 
numbers of Muslims, who had “opted” for Pakistan, 
being anxious to return to their original homes in the 
Indian Union. He appears to have discussed matters 
with Chowdhury Khaliq-uz-Zaman, provisional Presi¬ 
dent of the Pakistan Muslim League, and the sum¬ 
mary of the article bears th» stamp of truth about the 
“dirillusionment" of the Muslims with conditions a-s 
they found there on their arrival at what they had 
thought would prove bo bo "a ho.spitable harbour in 
times of stress and suffering.” But experience of eight 
months has been a grea* wakener ; they came up 
against the “indifference” of Sind and West Punjab 
Governments, and the host.ility, open or veiled, of 
Sind and West Punjab Muslims. Chowdhury Khaliq- 
uz-Znman appears to have elaborated the “demoraliz¬ 
ing effect” of this “return movement” from Pakistan 
to the Indian Union both on the Mahajreena (Muslim 
refugees) and on those who could not go to Pakistan. 
The pro^nsional President of the Pakistan Muslim 
League is said to have tried to impress on the Central 
Pakistan Government’s Prime Minister, Jonab Liaquat 
Ali Khan, this undesirable state of things. The Muslim 
minority in the Indian Union may be demoralized at 
this return of Muslims from Pakistan, the land of the 
pure and of the plenty; “it may even lead to some 
movement for the re-union of Pakistan and India at no 
distant future." This prospect apart, the economic 
interpretation of Mahajreer, discontent has a solid 
basis, and has been described as follows : 

Khaliq-uz-Zaman is stated to have requested 
the Paldstan Government to persuade Sind and 
West Punjab to dispoae of their cultivable landt— 
2'6 million acres in the Lower Bind Barrage area 
and 1*5 million acres in Abbottabad area of West 
Pumab—at the rate of four acres per head. Aa the 
Sind soil wgs much more fertile than that of- the 
United Frovineiss, he was sure that the new oulti- 
vilion would fera the entire four million refugee 
populatjoa. 

Tile bidiitt Union is not also free from this 
phenomenon. There « restiveneBe in the United Pro- 
vineea ^ ^ West fieogal, for instance, at this 
ihuadkaosi <4 woid tttat sounds hateful 

'to had hean in one those 


historici catastrophics ihat v.cre presaged by unplanned 
movements of population. Thus those Pakistanis who 
had “opted" for I be land ff their dreams might now 
repent at leisure. But th? authorities of the Indian 
Union ought to be watchful of their movement. There 
will remain amongst them “fifth column” elements 
whom the Pakistan authorities may be sending to 
India with fell purpose. Pandit Jiiwaharlal Nehru should 
not be generous at the expense of the safety of the 
Indian realm. In this view of the matter, his fitful 
declarations against a “re-union movenaeut” are neither 
here nor there. He should be silent about it, cultivat¬ 
ing that eternal vigilance which is the price of liberty. 

Interests of Indian Muslims 

Disa.strous results of communalisni in Indian 
politics were referred to by Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
and Maulaiia Abul Kalani Azad when they addressed 
the fifteenth annual session of the JamiaMil-Ulema-i- 
Uind in Bombay. 

Requc.Hted by Maulana Hafizur Rahman, General 
Secretary of the Jamiat, to inaugurate the session, 
Maulana Azad said that natny important things had 
happened since the last sess’on of the Jamiat and they 
were today faced with some issues of fundamental 
impoitance. 

What was the spirit, that had brought these 
changes, asked Maulana Azad, and said that it was 
the demon of communalisni in politics. It had during 
• the last few months, eausc l the splitting up of India 
and raised barriers, bdih material and psychological, 
between peoples and comuuiuities. "I started my public 
life in India in 1908 and never during the last 40 
years of my career in this country have 1 missed 
opportunity of waining the people against the danger 
of communalism in jiolilicj. Wrong paths lead to 
unhappy results and partition was one such result. 
Partition of India had brought in its wake communal 
disorders and much unhappiness to vast sections of the 
people. Partition was an artificial solution, and “ 
makeshift solution only cteat^s more complexities.” 

The Jamiat had always stood in the forefront of 
the country’s fight for independence. 

The Jamiat was always nationalist in its outlook 
and could not be described as a communal organisation 
such as tlie Muslim League was. 

The Muslim League agitation had caused the 
Muslims on one hand and non-Muslim communities 
such as the llindus and Sikhs on the other to drift 
apart. Unless this was remedied, all oommunities in¬ 
cluding the Muslims would bo engulfed in a complete 
disaster. 

To avert a greater catastrophe than what they 
had already experienced, it was now necessary to find 
a true foundation for political activity baaed on 
change of heart and outlook, realising that all were 
children of the soil with eqaal rights and opportunities. 
It was with this aim in view that the leaden of the 
Jamiat at a meeting bedd in Delhi in November last, 
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took certain decisions and called for the dissolution 
of ijolitico-oommunal organisation among Muslima, 

This decision was endorsed at another gathering 
attended by over 100,000 Muslims held in Lucknow »n 
December. The foremost organisation aflected by the 
decision taken at that meeting was the Muslim League 
Many subsidiary bodies in the Muslim League had 
no doubt dissolved themselves. What the Muslim' 
League itself did now was of little moment. But the 
path before the Jamiat-'.l-Ulema was clear. Its 
Working Committee had already taken certain decisions 
in spite of esobowing politics, the Jamiat would still 
have a vast field in which to serve the community. 
There wore man,y problems in the educational, cul¬ 
tural, and religious fields where the Jamiat could do 
excellent work. They must align their activity to 
modern trends and move with the times. 

Paudil Nehru expressed liis pleasure in being able 
to come and address the Jamiat in spite of his heavy 
programme. He said that not only in India but 
throughout the world people’s minds were today being 
t'Xeri:i.snil by issues of a fundamental nature. India 
was greatly changed during the last seven or eight 
months. It has passed through times that had shaken 
it (o its foundalions causing wounds both to the body 
and to the soul. 

.\11 this was the result of communal politics. It 
was again communal politics that had led to the 
assassinalion of Mahatma Gandhi. That unhappy^ 
incident had opened the eyes of many jicople to the 
danger that hud always beim in their midst and had 
cuusi'd a searching of hearts. 

On the other hand, said Pandit Nehru, “Pakistan 
openly says (hat it is a ytalc based on religion. No 
doubt, it also said tliat the minorities there need 
have no fear, but how far ihat was real it was difficult 
to say. 

“In India too there were many communal-minded 
peoiile. But the Congress hud taken a path which was 
clear for all to see. The A.-I. C. C. at its meeting io 
November last, under the inspiration and direct guid¬ 
ance of Mahatma Gandhi, took certain decisions, 
keeping in view the d. ncuhies that the Indian Muslims 
were «xiicriencing. The Congress wanted that no 
Indian should think of himself a% a Hinviu, a Muslim 
or any religious entity so fai as politics was concerned. 
It was only in this way tliat the country could make 
any progress.” 

Maulana Hussain Ahmed Madani, presiding over 
the I6th session of the Jamiat-ul-Ulema-i-Hind des- 
crilied the partition of the country as “a, great political 
blunder” and the enforced sudden exchanges of popu¬ 
lation as “the greatest sin visiting the eountry-" 

The Maulana aaid that the names of Mahatma 
Gandhi, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, and Maulana 
Abul Kalam Asad—“the gi-eatest friends of the Indian 
MueUms”—would be written in liters of gold in the 

tiitfbwnr nf Tndijt. 


The President said thal, there never had been aW 
Hindii-Muslim question in India before the British 
canfe, whether under Hindu rulers or Muslim rulers. 
Even fanatic Muslim rulers like Aurangseb h^ 
Hindu Ministers and Hindu rulers had Muslim 
Vlinisters. 

The scheme of dividing the country, Maul^a 
Hussain Ahmed Madani said, was fostered by British 
agents to keep' their hold f>E India. He even put the 
blame for last year’s rioting in Bengal, Bihar and the 
Punjab ujion Britisli distnet officers, who, he said, 
engineered them so as to make Pakistan a stronghold 
for themselves. Taeir idea was that Pakistan, being 
the weaker nation, would alwa.vs need Britisli help, 
if the. relations between the l.wo countries were om- 
biitcred. 

If, along with partition there had been a pact for 
(he protection of the minorities, the rioting would 
have been on a much sm.-iUer scale. 

The Maulana said : ‘The Congress has decided 
that India shall be a secular State. It is the duty of 
eveiy Muslim 1o sup^iort the Indian Government and 
.serve the country to the best of his ability. This will 
be the best safeguard for ihe Muslims.” 

The President disappreved of the talk of soli¬ 
darity of Muslims in the two countries. With the 
division of the country, th' interests of Muslims in 
India and those in Pakistan bad also been divided. 

“Our duty now is to look after tlie interests of 
the Indian Muslims,” he said, “and nut of those across 
(.he border. We want that the relations between India 
and Pakistan should be cordial and friendly. But if at 
any time there are serious differences between the two 
countries, our policy will be guided by the interests 
of the Indian Muslima, and not by the interests of 
Pakistan Muslims who can look after themselves.” 

Maulana Hossain Ahmad Madoni’s claim that 
there had never been any Hindu-Muslim question in 
India before the British came, is not historically quite 
correct. History of Bengal and Madras eipecially, and 
India generally, tell a different story. Association of 
some Hindus in the Moghul Administration was one 
of its {natures no doubt, but it cannot be denied that 
Hindus as Hindus were cruelly persecuted which 
stopped only when they embraced Islam. We need not 
go into that historical detail here, but there is no use 
denying (he fact thal destruction and desecration of 
Hindu temples, building cf mosques with building 
material procured from destroyed Hindu temples, and 
abduction of Hindu women had been ugly features of 
Indo-Islamic relations and all of them had the general 
support of almost the while of the Muslim Society. 
Intense hatred for Hinduism, because it is idolatrous, 
and bestial desire for abducting Hiadu women should be 
completely shed by the Indian Muslima if they really 
desire to open a new chapter in Indo-blamic rela- 
UoQB. It is by this process of transformation in their 
general attitude and outlook Uiat the real interest «f 
the Indian Muslims will be best saiegustf^. . 
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Pakistanis Reaction to U. N. Decision 
on Kashmir 

The Prime Minister of Pakistan, Mr. Liaquat Ali 
Khan, defining the reaction of the Pakistan Government 
to -the resolution of the United Nations Security 
Council on the Kashmir .proV)lcn^ addressed a press 
conference of afcout fifty foreign and local journalists. 
It is needless to point out that Mr. Liaquat Ali’s 
statement has the typical Pakistani refrain of false- 
hoed and arrogance. 

‘‘If and when Ihi' Good Offices Commission ol ih' 
United Nations comes we will try to point out to ttie 
Commission the flaws in the resolution and ask tlu’ro 
to see things for themselves. We hope to convince the 
Commission that it is impracticable to get a fair plebi¬ 
scite and this is the extent to which we propose to 
help the Commission. We are hoping that afhir the 
Commission has seen tilings for itself on the spot it 
will be able to advise the tiecurily Council and also 
convince India of the justness of Pakistan’s case which 
is really the just d(;niand of the people of Kashmir. It 
is for this purpose that wn have nominated under prote.*!! 
and without pi’cjudice a member on the Commission.” 

Mr. Liaquat Ali Kbaiii explained the signi- 
ficanct; of the nomination of Argentina on the 
good offices commission by Pakistan and said ; 
"Knowing that the vast majority of the peo¬ 
ple of Kashmir wish to accede to Pakistan, the 
only fair way whereby their will can be ascer¬ 
tained would be bo withdraw all contending forces from 
Kashmir and set up a neutral administration to lake the 
vote. ITiere is a fundamental defect in the Security 
Council’s resolution. We do not deny that the democratic 
method should be followed in ascertaining the wishes of 
the people but the Council has, in our opinion, destroyed 
by one hand what it had conceded by the other in 
the way of conditions which can bring about a fair and 
free plebiscite, 

“They cannot by their present resolution create 
thoee conditions which any fair-minded person would 
acc^t as enabling the people of Kashmir to express 
their will freely and without any fear of intimidation of 
any kind. 

“What the Security Council provides for new is 
to ask Pakistan to tell the tribesmen to withdraw aud 
here it must be remembered that the vast majority of 
tboee who are fighflng against very heavy odds fighting 
a valiant battle are the sons of the soil itself. The 
number of tribesmen is comparatively very small in 
the fences of Asad Kashmir.” 

The Prime Minister of Pakistan continued; “It is 
the people of Kashmir who have been bravely fighting 
for tiwir very existence. 

“The ttibeffnea are notoriously independent people. 
’Hiey are grav^ agitated over the 8tro<dtie8 that have 
been atkd are being committed against their Muslim 
ineihnm in Kashmir and elsewhere. They are deter- 
sawed M as it lie* in Ibeir power to prevent the 


repetition of tho.se alrocitics and I must, frankly state 
that in this matter the people of Pakistan fully 
s.vmjialhisn with them." 

The Prime Minister maintained that wtide the 
resolution .stated that Pakistan should use its good 
offices in iicrsuading the tribosmea and the Pakistan 
nationals to come out of Kashmir it only provided for 
a gradual iirogressivc withdrawal of the Indian iorCus. 

"India is at jircsont conducting a, major War in 
Kashmir and has concentrated a veiy large force there. 
As a matter of fact, according to some reports the 
strength of Ihe Indian forces in Kashmir i.« stated to 
ix' three divisions. 

“The removal of a division of lisiops at the prchenl 
luiuuent would only amount to a sort of a lok‘'u wiUi- 
drnwal as this would still leave behind a terribly large 
foice. But as the resolution stands India will be able 
1(1 argue that they have carried out the wislies of the 
Securii.y Council but in actual practice Kaslimir would 
slill lemuin virtually occupied b> the Indian military 
forces'. I'he lesolutioii gi'-es the government of Sheikh 
.\bdullah a loophole for creating a State force which 
may bo out of all proportions (o (he internal nquire- 
ments of Ihe State yet I’akisUui is asked to use its 
good offices to remove the tribesmen and Pakistan 
nationals but Pakistan has not been permitted the 
means to achieve this objective. The use of Pakistan 
forces has also been made subject to Ihe agreement of 
the Government of India. Do the Security Council 
.really expeer that just by whistling Pakistan will be 
able- k> make these people withdraw tioiu a fight, wliicb 
they regard as sacred and which they regard they arc 
waging to save their lives and lo suve themselves fr'mi 
destruction?" 

"I do not st'c," said the Pniiip. Munster, "how we 
can convince the tribe*iien of a fan deal to the Mus.sal. 
mans of K.'ishmir when we are ourselves not cttnvinccrt 
that a fait and impartial pleliLscite would be held utidei 
this resolution. This is our main problem.” 

“The other major defect". Mr Li.aqual Ali Khan 
pointed out, "is the presence of Sheikh .\bdullah at, 
I lie helm 'of affairs in that state. 

"The world knows that Sheikh Abdullah has been 
Itfoclaiming his hatred of Pakistan and we do not see 
how a Government headed by sucji a man evou though 
it may also contain a* few noiniuces -of other parties is 
likely lo create conditions in tlie administrative and 
jilobiflcile machinery which will enable the people of 
Kashmir (o express their will freely and without fear.’’ 

He reiterated that the resolution is impracticable 
for the purpose of ascertaining the true opinion of the 
people. 

A “Confession’* 

Shri KondaVenkaiappya, the octogenarian Congress 
leader of Andhra Dm, drew Qandhiji’s attention to the 
demoralisation that hod come over Congress members. 
He charged Congress members of the Madras Leififda- 
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ture with exploiting their positions for personal profit. 
Gandhiji referred to this letter in the Harijm, and made 
it a theme of one of his after-prayer statements at New 
Delhi. The Madras legislators silently pocketed his 
rebuke, and by this silence wanted to take the edge 
off this exposure of their degradation. But their effects 
were not, we are glad to notice, wholly lost. The 
emergence of a new party out of the Madras Congress 
liCgislature Party bears out the truth of the charges 
made by the Andhra; it also shows that the leaven has 
been working. This parly is to be known as the "Con- 
gre* legislature Party Reform Group,” and about 25 
members have already joined it. The pledge taken by 
the members is a sort of “Confo-ssion"—ncknowledg- 
memt of sin against the spirit and practice introduced 
into our national organiration under Gandbiji’s 
inspiration. It deserves rejiroduction, therefore. 

I shall not make any recommendation or 
appeal to any Minister or Government Officer so as 
to invite him (o be guilty of noi)oti5'm or favourit¬ 
ism or make any appointment or do any act merely 
to oblige relations or friends, even if they be Con¬ 
gressmen. I shall not ask for, demand or recom¬ 
mend issue of permits, licences, ele., to persons 
merely because they happen to be friends or 
relations of Congressmi’n or even pnrtymon. 1 
ahall not ask for the transfer of Executive Officers 
merely U) oblige n-hitions and friends or partymen 
unless I am reiLsona'oly satisfied of the necosrfity 
therefor. 1 ahall nut directly or indirectly en- 
<-ourage formation of parties or invent slogans of a 
nature intended to create division, communal or 
.sectional. I shall not do anything as a legislator* 
which would run coHnt.er to Gnndhiji’s views about 
soc:iol or economic uplift. I swear I am a teetotaler 
and wear nothing but kliadi. I Wee that my aim 
is to maki' the Prc.'^idency self-sufficient with regard 
to food and clothing. 1 shall try my utmost to 
spread khadi throughout the country of the earliest 
possible time. 1 .shall not do, write or say anything 
which will bring the Congress into contempt. T 
shidl not make use of my pasition in the LegislatiMJ 
ABsembly so ii.s fo wrongfully or illegally make 
money for myaelf or enable any friend or relation 
of mine to do so. I shall not abuse or misuse my 
power as legislator for unworthy purposes. 

We wish the Reform group all success, and we 
hope other provinces will follow the lead of Madras. 

Britain Today 

The Rt, Ilon’blc Hugii Dalton, MJP., tiie first 
Chancellor of Exchequer in Mr. Attlee's Government, 
wrote an article which a weekly contemporaiy has 
reproduced, captioned as “The Challenge of 1948.” 
Therein he spoks of “a new British industrial revo¬ 
lution, spiritual as well as material." The article that 
we have seen does not indicate the lines of "spiritual” 
revolution that he wanted to see evolved. It may bo 
that he visualised it in the scheme of emigration from 
their crowded island that would open before Britons 
in "the Britains beyond the Sea*"—to quote the words 
of a Liberal Prime Minister of Britain—^the wide 
spaces of the Commonwealth and tlie Empire that 
K« hungry for emigrante of British stock. It is quite 


possible that in Canada, South Africa, Au8la:alia, New 
Zealand, and East Africa, these emigrants will form the 
bands of pioneers—“part of a planned re-settlement 
of the British race within the Commonwealth.” There 
is nothing spiritual about it. For instance, the 
Australian \oid is there to fill up, and we are told that 
four lakhs of Britons have already registered their 
names at Australia House ; only shortage of shipping 
space appears to be halting the flood. And thf 
Australian pecqile and Government have made n 
secret of their determination to keep the flag c 
“White Australia” flying in the face of the non 
white peoples of the world, the “lesser breed” of men 
and womim, to quote the expressive Kipling phrase. 
In this, the southern continent has the “spiritual” 
support of the greatest Anglo-Saxon power toda.y, the 
United States of America. But this pro.spect of the 
renewal of Britain with Commonwealth and American 
help has a dark patch which is creating discontent in 
the "old country.” The following summary of news 
and views cabled by Rculer on March 22 last reveals 
u part of the picture. 

The Daily Erpn'i^x today broadcasts the “End 
o( the Briti.sh Empire” if a I'Jan—alleged to be 
under con.sideraliou by the Washington State 
Department —for America to take over Britain’s 
economic re.siionsibilities in Australia, India, New 
Zealand and Egypt, goes through. 

I'he Daily Express said that tlie Neva York 
Times had indicated the existence of such a plan. 
The Etto-css alliuikcd the British Premier, Mr. 
Clement Attlee and most of his colleagues tor 
having “damaged” the sterling area, 

'I'liis paper also indicated that because of this, 
South Africa was moving towards a separate 
monetary siystcin. 

The New York Times forecasts a new S'nd 
terrible price that Britain will have to pay for the 
proposed “.second injection of dollar aid,” the Daily 
Express editorial said. 

Anti-Indian Propaganda in America 

On March 8 'ast, the Prime Minister of the 
Indian Union incidentally referred to “the fact that 
Pakistan’s publicity in the United States was being 
carried on throu^'the British Information Service.” 
Significantly enough, during the same day, within just 
a few hours, the Controller of B. I. S, Mr. IPAtoy 
Edmondson, sent a deqial to this charge—^"We have 
not at any time undertaken any publicity for Paki¬ 
stan,” said he. A writer under the pen-name of "One 
Who Knows,” said something which went to show 
that by protesting too much and too early Mr. 
Edmondson laid himself open to suspicion. It may be 
true that formally the B. L 8. did not handle Faki- 
fitani p>:opaganda against the Indian Dominion. But 
“One Who Knows” revealed the trick of the game. 

Since August 15 last, the B. I. 8, has gradually 
turned over to the Pakistan Government repree^" 
tatives in the U. S. A. muiffi of ite anti-Indian 
propaganda machinery; its techniques, contnu^i 
outlets, mailing lists, etc., and has bera acUvmy 
aiding and supervisfng the building up of an 
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eSttctive Pakistan publicity organisation in 
America. In fact, Pakistan’s publicity in the United 
States during the past few months has been 
directed not so much from Karachi as from the 
» B. I. S. headquarters in New York under the direct 
supervision of the British Embassy in Washington. 
As a result, Pakistan has been receiving a much 
better press in the United States than India has 
i besen. 

The same fingers are still engaged in this game. 
|)uring the last war an Indian had been discovered to 
malign his national leadership. He wrote two books— 
^What doeit Gandhi Want? and Report on India; 
these were distributed free'in America by the B. I. S., 
by the British Consulate and even by the Indian 
Agcnry-General, then under Sir Girija Sankar Bajpai. 
■‘One Who Knows” asserts that the second book 

. . i.s being extensively distributed even 
now, and ils total distribution up-to-date 
reported to have exceeded hMlf-a-million copies. 
This has been .schioved by the simple expedient cf 
getting the U. S. Arinv authoiilies to arrange its 
reprint in the V. S. Army Jonnuil Series, and thus 
ensuring its widest possible di.stribulion among the 
American armed forces.” 

Thus it will bo seen that Mr. Edmondson’s story 
is a tergiversation which is worse than a down-right 
lie. Mr. Kinpley Martin, editor of thn liondon 
weekly. New Statesman and Nation, told the world 
recently of the spiritual affinity that he fbund between 
the Muslim Leaguers and the British members of the 
Pakistan bureaucracy, civil and military. Wc had 
known of its existence for long, for forty years at least 
since Lord Curzon’s days. If the relation still persists, 
we need not be surprised. The class, to which these 
bureaucrats belong are still ascendant in Britain ; 
their anti-Indian bias is notorious. After August 15, 
1947, tlicy try to find satisfaction through working 
against India through hidden channels. 

Parity! 

We used to hear from Mr. Mohammad Ali Jinnal) 
demands for “parity” between Hindus, more than 
75 per cent in undivided Ind^a, and Muslims, about 
23 per cent in the country. But 'even with India 
divided, this “parity” business Moes not appear to 
have left us. Two items of news that appeared in the 
daily Press prove that ev-m in “Pakistan,” the land 
of the pure, and in “Hindustan Hamara," there is the 
same competition. Karachi and Simla are determined 
to run a neck to neck race. 

Karachi-; More than 200 cases have been regis¬ 
tered against members of various departments 
other than the police service for oSeUpes connected 
with the looting and misappropriation of evacuee 
property in West Punjab. The accused included 
18 Magistrates, 13 Tehsildars, 31 Civil Court and 
Bevenue employees, 12 P.WjD. men, 36 Railway- 
men and 62 employees of the Excise, Canal, Edu- 
eatibn, Agriculture, Civil Supplies and Postal 
* Deparboent, , . . 

4 ,. Sunk : Replying to a qu^rion in tite Rut 


Punjab Assembly, Sardai Bwaran Singh, the Home 
Minister, staled that 138 officials had been arrested 
in the East Punjab so far, for participating in 
loot during tlic last communal disturbances. The 
Home Mini.stcr reiealed that property worth 
Rs. 2,30,233 had been recovered from these 
officials. 

Historical Records 

The Governments of West Bengal and East Bengal 
appear to have landed themselves into a foolishness as 
the following note prepared by the Regional Survey 
Committee for Bengal and Assam, ai>pointcd by the 
Indian Historical Records Ikinuuission, goes to prove. 
Acharya Jadunath Sarkar, the great liistorian, is President 
of this Committee, Dr. R. C. Mazumdar is Guuvener, 
and Dr. N. K. Sinha is the Secretary; the members 
are all outstanding historians in this part of 
India. Any proposal by such a Committee, challenging 
an executive decision, sliould lead to its revision as 
suggested in revision also quoted below. We wonder 
why the Governments concerned could not consult this 
Committee before. Stejis like this will bo avoided in 
future if they act up to advice tendered in the last 
rc'-solulion of the Committee. 

The Regional Survey Committee for Bengal and 
Assam appointed by the Indian Historical Records 
Commission has learnt with surprise that the Govern¬ 
ment of West Bengal have agreed to divide the 
records of the old Bengal Government Record Office 
, with Eastern Pakistan on a fifty-fifty basi-s, only 
recuids up to 1834 being exempted from diviaon. 
because they belong to the Government of India. 
The West Btmgal Government are reported to have 
decided that if the Original Consultations of onci 
year remain with them the Proceedings Volume of 
that year should go to Eastern Pakistan and vice 
versa. This basis of partition is duo to a wiong con¬ 
ception of the character of the.se record-s. The 
Original (Consultations are not aii-anged chrono¬ 
logically nor according to subjects but according to 
i.'iu> Older in which dillereut items come up for 
decision. The Proceedings again cannot sometimes 
be corroelly understood without reference to the 
Original Consultations. There are also some gaps 
in the Original Cou.^iiltations. W'e do not know how 
the West Bengal Go\ erument have decided to divide 
tlic records of other categories—such us the Indexes, 
Registers, Abstracts of Proceedings or Consultatiomi, 
Diaritw and OrdcrJfoukB. The principle of archival 
amputation adopted by the West Beuc^l Govern¬ 
ment as described above is unsound, being entirely 
at variance with, international usage. An Archive is 
a living organism, because it is the result of the 
activity of an administrative authority. It consists 
of a body of related documents. A division not only 
haruiH toe transferring power but does not confer 
any benefit on the acquiring power. It naturally 
results in the paralysis of relercncp service and the 
greatest injuiy to future historical investigation. 

lliia Committee requests the West Bengal 
Government to follow the example of the Govern¬ 
ment of India in this respect, which is in accord with 
international usage—No record is to be tom away 
from the place in which they exist, but the Pakistan 
Oovemioent bemdes keeping the recotds in their 
areas, can faialy otum to get a Ml iave&toiy and 
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iiuthentioaled copies of such other records of the 
Govcminont before partition as they require. 

Arrangoments should bo made for micro-filming 
records. The We.st Bengal Government should make 
full use of the micro-filming raacWncs in their pos¬ 
session to supply copies of required documents to 
Ka.stern Pakistan, the work being spread over a 
number of years and all bona fide researchers from 
Miistern Paliustau should be given aocefss to the old 
Bengal Government Records until the work of copy¬ 
ing Ls completed. Those records of the Old Bengal 
Government that have already been rtmt to Dacca 
should similarly be micro-filmed for the West Bengal 
Record offic<>. 

Rksouttions 

fa the interests of the Records thciaselves and 
their unimpaired iWifulness in future, no I(!.s8 than in 
the cause of historicnl ro.scarcli, we request the 
Government of Wrat Bf'ngal to drop the above-men¬ 
tioned haphazard and mechanical plan of division 
and to come into line with the scientific scheme of 
division followed in Eur(>j)e and America as 3l.9o by 
the Central Archive of the Indian Union, 

The Committee further requests the West. Ben¬ 
gal Government to nmke it a rule to consult this 
Goinmitt.ee before any action i.s taken on the dis¬ 
posal of the Records of the Province' of West Bengal. 

fkorl Marx on Russia 

Thf' founder of the Gommunist philosophy has 
been accepted as the law-giver of the Soviet Union. 
Living in mid-19th century, Karl Marx could not 
escape the jncjudice against Russia and Slavdom. And 
the Ijondon Tribune, rescues from oblivion Ids adverse 
o|)iniou Ilf the Pan-Slav movement which, many think, 
has staged a comc-bacli under Stalinist leadership. The 
class which dominates over the Soviet Union today 
were not ignorant of Marx’s opinion when they accepted 
his philosophy as inspiration to their life, os guide to 
their conduct. It may be regarded, therefore, as » 
noble revenge on their part of Marx's vitriolic iudg- 
nient, on I heir people's life. In the present controvert 
lietween West Europe and East Europe, the following 
opinion of Marx, published in the Die Newt Odeaeitung 
in April, 1885, will be used as a weapon against the 
Soviet Union; 

Pan-SlavisiD is a movement which endeavours 
fo undo what a thousand years’ old histdJy has 
created. T(. cannot achieve its jtira without sweeping 
Turkey, Hungary and half of Germany off the 
of Europe. Should this result ever he accomplished, 
it could he made to last by no other mehhs than 
the subjugation of Europe! Pan-Slavisn has hOW 
transformed itself from an article of faith into h 
political programme. By now, it is no longer only 
Russia, imt the whole Pan-Slavistic plot which 
threatens to found its realm on the ruins of Europe. 
This leaves Eiirope only one alternative—subjuga¬ 
tion through slavery, or the lasting destiuction of 
the centre of its offensive strength ; Russia. 

K, Natarajan 

11)0 death of this doyen amongst Indian joorualiatR 
in hia TBth year removes, w« think, the last sarvivor 


of the “social reformers’’ who had started their life* 
work under the expansive eyes of Mahadev Oovind 
Ranade. Early in life he was connected with the 
Indian Social Rejormer, and when this paper was 
transferred from Madras to Bombay, young Natarajtb 
made his choice, left his home Province, and found 
in Bombay the atmosphere for the growth as also 
for the quickening of the cause that he had made hif 
own. He found there kindred spirits, guides anc 
mentors of whom Narayaa Ganesh Chandavarkar, th 
President of the Lahore Congi-ess, was the ablesi 
The school of thought in social and political reform 
to which Natarajan belonged was characterized by 
‘'sweetness and light”, and its members could not 
persuade themselves to .share tl)e philosophy and 
]>ractices that became in Maharashtra associated with 
the name of Balwaat Gangadhar Tilak. And all 
througli the last decade of the 19th century and the 
first decade of the 201,h, they were found in opposition 
to the new Nationalism that burst over the country, 
sr)ecially during th(' latter period. The “social re- 
reformers” <lid not reengnizR this new awakening a.s 
a fulfilment of their programme of reform and 
reconstruction, and even when Gandhiji emerged into 
the leadership of the people and t,ook up many of 
their items of reform, piushing these ahead, they 
maintained an aloof attitude. As editor of the Indian 
Social Re!(taner, K. Natarajan lived through these 
decades as an independent observer and critic of men 
and things; and even his opponents respected this 
attitude of his. When he became editor of the Indian 
Daily Mail, started by one of millionaire Petit family 
■of Bombay, ho brought to the discharge of his now 
duties the same detachment and equanimity. During 
the last few years, he led a life of retirement; but 
his interest in affairs continued almost to the list. 
It was a pleasure to read his occasional contributions 
to his old paper, shot through and through with 
reminiscences of a more equable age. He lived to see 
the advent of a freer life for his count.ry, for which 
he had striven, dreamt and aspired. 


C. R. ojs Governor-General 

It has been officially announced from Buckingham 
Palace that the King, on the recommendation of His 
Majesty’s Government of India, haa approved the 
^pointment of Shri Chakravarti Rajagopalaohari, the 
present Governor of WoM, Bengal, as Governor General 
of India in succession to Lord Mountbatten who will 
relinquish his appointment on June 21," 1948. C. R.’b 
appointment to succeed Lord Mountbatten as Governor. 
General of India was received with pleasure both in 
London and in India. His appointment as Acting 
Oovemor-General during Lord Mountbattcn’s trip to 
London on the occasion of the wedding of Frinoesa 
Elisabeth was regarded at the time as rignificant. No 
other name has indeed been thought of for tift 
suecesaian. 
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Tax Exicuttvb him'. His wiU is predominant and in hie aationa, the 

Acoobdinc to the Draft Constitution, the President is feelings of the people are supposed to be reflect^. As 
to be the executive head of the Sovereign Democratic Caleb Cerabing has said, no head of a department can 
Republic of India (S.D.R.I.). All executive authority lawfully perform an official act against the will of the 
shall vest in the President. The President is to exercise President. The President iKHnbines in him the two 
his functions on the advice of the Council of Ministers, offices of the King and the Prime Minister. In Eng. 
headed by the Prime Minister who will be selected by land, however, the King is merely a titular head of the 
the Pi^sident. Other Ministers shall be selected by Government. For idl practical purposes, the Prime 
the President on the advice of the Primie Minister. Minister is the miprexae head. A Prime Minietw with 
This is one of the sahent features of the Draft Consti- a stable majority in the House of Oonsmons commands 
tution and requires close acrutiny. all the executive and legislative powers. Be is * 

This means that the President's powers ore son- political centre. Thus the ayatem of exeeutivs that i* 
trolled by the Council of Mini^rs, particularly by proposed in our Draft Constitution aeenu to have 
the Prime Minister. Theoretically, there is much to be been designed with a view to meeting half way the 
desired in this sort of a system of cheeks and balances, two distinct forms of Government that, pravail in the 
In practice, it is very probable that the system may two advanced countries of the world, 
give rise to occasional frictions t^Jrich may weaken the President of the S.D.R.I.* is to be elected by 

administration. This is very li^y to happen when an electoral oollege for a term of five yean. Gom* 
both the Prendent and the Prime Minister are equally paratively speaking, this term of offio»is pretty Jong- 
forceful personalities, or ua members cri different The President of the U.6.A. is elected for a flvd t«mi 
parties. Of course, the power to eelect the Prime of four years. Though the Prime Idirrieter of Ewgi^iui, 
Minister is vested in the President. It all depends on is de Jaeto eocesutive head, is elected for the 
how this power ie exeroii^. In case, the deader of the tenm of five years,- there is evmy possibility of kis 
majority, party in the PtfUament is to be tire Prime losing the office b^oia the terBuiution of his tenure. 
Minister, very little of the power of seleetion is left to His position is precarious in the sense timt it d^ends 
the Prerident who has only to give sanction to the on the vote of the Pariiuuent. 
deeisioas of the majority party in the-Parliameiit. If, Again, a restriction baa been imposed on the re- 
on the other bimd, the President ia to have real election cri the Prerident of the S.D.R.l. He can 
authority to appoint a Prime Minister of his chmee seek re-election only once. That is, one can remain e 
iraeqreetive of his porition in the Pariiaanent, it in the President of the S.D.R.l. for a mammiitn period 
indiqratsble Hrai he '■ill be -more than favoun^le to of ten years, coniecuthr^y or otherwise. There is uo 
the Prerident. In this case, the Prime MiniriM’s offiee such limitation in the case of the Prerident of the 
may lose nmsh of its rignificanoe. Thus, on the one U.S.A. or the Prime Minister of Engiaad. It is e 
hand, there is a dai^r of conflict ibetween the well-knowsL fact that Frederick Roossvdt Was eleot«l 
P r es id a at .and the Prime Minister, on tlw odmr'hand, as Prerident for four ^ituw -in susoeerion. Of oouise, 
the offiee ol: the Prime Miruster is liable', to become a .panly the emergeaey erestsd by the war was respon'* 
eup^rfltmiis katitutioa. Much -depends on tba pereoaali* rible fm- his successive elaetions; but any way there 
. tiani^ the twi^ and m tbs oonveations 'rikat may be aras no impediment to Ida standimg fm* die contest, in 
fb&nrod from time to timo. . i' Eru^hud, there is tiisrdulcly no restrietioQ on the mmo 

slhicflBrtj. Ibie sounds ssio eemptomise 'betweris the person being ^eted .as tbs Prime Minister egrin and 
garemdant that prevails in tha. XJ>*'^* again. In Fmgljrii history, there an noteble cases 
4)OveniaeBt ^at'- sadsts in TCpi^inf. Rr of long mid ednrin B ed holding ad the offiee, as lor 
^thsc^'ll'^^, tbs Preridmih has very udd^ oxeearive example Gladstaae, Disrac^ or Bakhris. Tbs HnaRation 
■ ‘ ‘ ^ • ■ ■ ' put on the n-«ds«don of the Prerident of the B.D.B.I. 

is jusrified, tn #nr ai the laot diht the tsrm of' tHaa 
is proposed ol flva yeais. Td weak as # Brtsidebt 
for rikoce iked'irih'-yams is’tho benvy a-'-reii^eaSUiility' 
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lo be imposed on any one. And even if some one is 
preptm^] to hear llie burden, he alrould not be allowed 
to do it, in his own interests as well as in the interests 
of the nation. In fact, the wisdom of keeping such a 
long tenure of office may be doubted. The tenure 
sliould be sufficiently long to impart stability and to 
fiu'ilitatc the iinpiementation of the plans, but it 
should not be so long as to give rise to a stale and 
wooden administrative machinery. This point is to be 
.’*t)pcially considered, us once a President is elected he 
entmot be removed, howsoever incompetent he may 
prove himself. He will stick to the office for full five 
yearn and nothing can come in his way. in view of this 
monopolistiu position, one should ponder whether the 
tenure of file years is rather long or not. If such a 
long tenure is acceptfsl, the imposition of a limitation 
on re*clection will be quite justified. 

Like the President of the U.S.A.. the Indian 
President is ako to bo elecUsd indirectly by an electoral 
college. The members of both the. houses of the Union 
PariiameDt and tlie elected mciubeis of the State 
Legislatures are to form the electoral college. TIuib, 
the intmbers of all Uiese legislative bodies have a 
heavy , reiqionsibility of electing the executive head 
of the Stall'. It is iu the nature of things that the 
President shail be elected by an mdiiecl election. For, 
the Direct Democracy of early Ureece can no longer 
be practised by the vast multitudes of population. 

No extraordkiary qualification will be demanded 
of a contestant for a Presidential election. In the fiwi 
instance, he should not be h-ss than 35 years of age. 
This is, in a way, superfluous, as hardly any one below 
that age would i:nmmand such a wide influence ns i-o 
be elected to the Presidency. And in case some one 
does, why should he be debarred ? Pitt the Youngei 
t)eeanie the Prime Minister at the age of 24, and quite 
a successful one. It seems our conatitution-maker.'i 
iiave preferred wisdom that is supposed to accumulate 
on passing years tc the seal of a youth. Perhaps an 
experienci'd elder i.s expectiMl to be a more worthy 
President than a visionary young man. 

Auolher requirement for acquiring eligibility k 
that he should be qualified for the election of a mem¬ 
ber of the Lower House. This means that any adult 
whixse age is not Jess tlian thirljj-five and who has a> 
domicile m India can become the supreme executive 
head of the S.D.R.l. 

It cannot be helped remarking that the draft is 
silont on a woman’s eltgnhility for«the siqrreme executive 
post.. Hence, a woman over the age of 3S is equally 
eligible to conteift. Let us hope that we shall find 
worthy President, unlike other countries, in some 
lady who will grace the Executive throne. 

Thb P.MmuMENT or thk Union or India 

The Pariument of India will consist oif two Houses, 
the Upper House to be called the Council of States 
and the Lower House, the House of the People. The 
Couaeil of States will represent States as units, while 


the House of the People will represent the people of 
the Union of India as a whole. Though the distinction 
is very delicate it is important in a Federal State. 
Federalism implies the co-existence of two welj^ 
defined authorities ; and the people owe allegianoe to 
both of them. In the words of Dicey, a federal state 
i< a political contrivance intended to reconcile national 
unity wiUi the maintenance of state rights. That >9 
why a bicameral legislature is absolutely necessary in 
ii Federal State. As a general principle, in the Upper 
House where the Slates are represented as units, all 
States should have equal representation, irrespective of 
the sise or the population of a State. While in tlie 
liower House people should be represented according 
to the po]>ulation ; that is, each State gets the seats 
in proportion to its population. The actual application 
of this principle can be observed in many federal 
countries. 

In the U.S.A., there are two Houses of Legis¬ 
lature--the. Senate and the House of Representatii es. 
In the Setiute. each State sends two representatives, 
irre6[>ei;tive of any otficr consideration. For the Housf' 
of Representatives, members are elected on the basis 
of population. The Constitution provide-s that the 
number of representatives should not exceed one for 
every thirty thousand of the population, but each 
State has at least one representative. In the Upper 
House of Switserland. all full eantons send two re- 
presenlatrives. while half-cantons send one. In the 
’ Oommonwealth of Australia also, the Senati; (the 
Upper House) consists of thirty-six members selected 
in equal number of six by carh of the six component 
.•States. However, thi.* practice is not observed 
Canad.!. The Simatc of Canada is a nominated body. 
Its members are elected for life by the Governor- 
General on the advire of the Cabinet. This is an 
exception to the general practice in a federal state, of 
allowing all Constitution Units lo h.ave equal repre- 
.sentation in the Upper House. 

According to our Draft Constitution, the Council 
of States will consist of 250 members of which fifteen 
members shall be nominaled by the President and the 
remainder shall represent the States as Units, and will 
he elected by -the JegislaUiros of States. The House of 
the People will consis^ of not more than 600 members 
w’ho will be elected by direct vote of the people of 
the Union. There will be not more than one represents" 
tiv'e for 600,000 of the population and not leas than 
one for 750,000 of the population. 

While bieameral legulature is necessary' in a 
Federal State, it is not uncommon in Ifnitary Statos 
also. Though England and France are Unitaiy States, 
there arc two houses of legislature in both the coun¬ 
tries. It is obvious, however, that in a Unitaiy State, 
the Upper House will be based on a different 
principle, such as to serve as a corrective body, ratiier 
than to represent the Units. It would funetion as s 
brake to the haaty and iU-oouidmnd acHon of oife 
chamber. In En^aad, the Bouse of Lords consists of 
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about eight hundred members who are mostly here- 
ditsrj' peers created'by the Crown. It is understand¬ 
able that they would not enjoy the powers in equal 
easure with those of the House of Commons which 
an elective body, reflecting the will of the people. 
The Parliament Act uf liill has put a serious restraint 
to the exercise of the powers by the Lords. The effecl 
of that Act is that the Lords have no substantial 
control over ordinary legislation, as a Bill may be 
passed, if certain procedure is adopted, after two years 
even tliougli the Lords withhold concurrence. With 
rcspocl to a money bill, the Lords have absolutely 
no voice. Even if the Lords do not consent, a money 
bill can become law on the lapse of one month after 
it has been passed by the Commons. Thus, for ordinary 
legislation, the power of the Lords has been restricted 
to “Mu.spcn.sivc' veto cu’ two years,” and for money bills 
they have no voice. However, they have substantial 
judicial power, but tliat is exorcised by a few cx- 
)(erienc'ed inonibers of the House. 

In France, the two Chambors—the Council of 
the Republic and the National Assembly—are olecUd 
on territorial basi.s. The Council is renewed by 
one-half every three years. The National Assembly 
may elect, by proportional representation. Councillors 
not exceeding one-sixth of the total number of the 
Council which cannot be less than 250 nor more than 
320. War cannot be declared without a vote of the 
National Assembly and the previous advice of the 
Council of the Rirpublic. The National Assembly ^ 
alone votes upon the laws. It cannot delegate thi.s 
authority. The Council of the Kepublic examines bill.-, 
passed in the first reading by the Assembly, and 
tenders advice. 

Thougli our Upper Chamber (Council of Stalest 
will be an elective body, it will not enjoy powers 
regarding money bills on equal terms with the House; 
of the People. A money bill can originate only in thi 
House of the People. After it has been passed, a 
money bill shall be transmitted to the Council of 
States for its recommendations and the Council shall, 
within a period of thirty days from the date of it'-i 
receipt of the Bill, return the Bill to the House of tbf 
People who may accept or reject the recommenda¬ 
tions. 

Ibe question of respective powers of the two cham¬ 
bers is rather eomplimted. On the one hand, it may 
be argued, the House that is elected by the direct 
vote of the people should have a supcarior position as 
it reflects Ute will of the people. On tbe other hand, 
it seems that the Upper House should enjoy all 
powers on equal footing with the Lower House inas¬ 
much as it is an elective body. Again, it will re¬ 
present States as units and hsnee it should not have 
an iafoior position, lest it may cause among the 
States suspimon and lade of confidence in the federal 
structure. 

^ The Senate of the U.B.A. is perhaps the most 
poweritti saeoaid dieiiflier in tfa» irtiole woshL Its 


couaent by a two-thirds of majority is necessary for 
making treaties. The importance of this provision will 
be realised if it is recalled what a diffictdi 
situation arose when after the first World War the 
•Senate refused to ratify the acceptance of tht; cove¬ 
nant of the League of Nations even though 
President Wilson had signed it. Again it has the 
power to try all impeachments. In Switserland. tbs 
two Chambers—the Council of States and the 
National Council—have absolutely equal powers in 
theory. No measure can be enackd unle.Hs it has been 
ajiproved by both. In practice, however, the Council 
of .St.a tea has .assumed an inferior position. 

In the Dominion of Canada, the Senate has equal 
powers with the Lower House (the House of (him- 
monsj ami somewhat inferior power- with regard lo 
money bills. It lacks, however, popular support 
os it IS a nominated chamber. According to Laski, i* 
may not command even its own confidence. 

In the Commonwealth of Auslndia, the Simate 
has equal powers with the House of HejireSentativi s 
(the Ixiwer House) except with regard to money bills. 
It has not attracted much talent as able men prefer 
to go to the Lower Hou.se, which by vniivcntion 
<• Jiitvols the Executive. 

So far as the duration of the Houses is concerned, 
the Draft Constitution seeks to provide u foimuls 
which is ;■ sort of cumpromiHe between various sys¬ 
tems. Tt.o House of the People will be elected (ut 
livi; years. But the President msy, in an emergency. 
extend it for one year. It may be dissolved earlier by 
I he Pre.sident. The CouncU of States will not be subject 
to dissolution, but as nearly as praoticable, one-third 
of its members will retire on the expiration of uverj' 
second year. This is in accordance with the practice 
prevalent in tlie U.8.A. The Senate of the U.S.A, 
is elected for six years, but one-third of its members 
retire every second year. In Switaerland, the method 
of choice as well as the term of oflice of the members 
'of the Council of State is decided by cantons them- 
.selves. Hence there is no uniform practice. Fourteen 
cantons elect their nipresentatives for four years, 
eight cantons elect for three years and three cantons 
elect for one year only. In (Canada, the Senate con¬ 
sists of members nominated for life by the Governor 
while the House of* Commons is elected for five 
years. In Australia, the term of the Upper House 
(Senate) is six years, one-half retiring every three 
years, while the Lower House (the House of the 
Representatives) is elected for three years, but may 
bo dissolved earlier by the Governor-General. 

The President him a right to address both or 
«>ither of the Houses of Parliament and may send to 
the Parliament message with regiwd to any Bill 
which 19 pending. The Parliament diould give pre¬ 
cedence to the matter referred to in his message over 
other busiaeae. This has been adopted from the 
U. S. A. where the President has such rights. Again, 
the Prettdeat shall adtfaeas the Parliament at rite 
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opeiaag of each Beasion and aball inform the reason 
why it has been aummonod. This is in vogue in the 
U. K. whore the King addresses the Parliament. 

Proviaion has been made for the joint eoasiou 
of both tile houses for certain kinds of business. 
There will be a joint session when a Bill has been 
jiassed by one House and rejected by another,—or 
the Houses have finally disagreed as to the amend¬ 
ment to be made in the BiU or more than sbe months 
elapse from the date of the recei)tion of the Bill by 
the other house, without being passed by it. If a Bill 
is passed in the joint session by a majority it shall 
be deemed to have been passed by both the Houses. 
In .some other countries also, there is a provision for 
joint sessions to transact certain extraordinary buM- 
ness. For example, in Switeerland, the Council of 
States and the National Assembly meet in the joint 
session for electing the Federal Council (Executive), 
the Federal Tribunal, the Chancellor and the 
Oommander-in-Chief of the Federal Army, for decid¬ 
ing conflicts of jurisdiction and for exercising rights 
of pardon. 

The effect of this proviaion for a joint session 
would be that the Upper House will not exercise any 
of its powers in an unreasonable manner. In fact, the 
whole range of its powers is narrowed down by this 
provision. The result is that the Upper House will 
function more or less as a mere advisory or consulta¬ 
tive body in a way that eatabliiAes supremacy of 
the House of the People which reflects the will of the 
people. On the other side, it is a sad reflection on the 
representation of States as Constituent Units. 

The FE3)EBAii Jttdicatukb of India 

There is no bettor lest o] the oxeellence of a Govemr 

meni than the efjkiency o} its judicial system. 

—^Lord Brtck 

The existence of an independent and impartial 
judicial system is absolutely necessary for the safe¬ 
guard of rights and liberties that the Constitution 
may bestow upon the people. In a Federal State, the 
judicial system is all the more important as it is 
considered to be the custodian and guardian of the 
Constitution. The division of powers, supremacy of 
the consHttiMon and rigidity of the constitution: 
these are essential features of a fedefation. From this 
it follows that there should be a body to interpret the 
constitution and to secure its obi^rvance. This means 
that a well-organised and independent judicial 
tribunal is the sine qua non of a Federal State. The 
modem States have tried to realise the importance 
of the judiciary and have tried to make it independent 
and impartial. 

The Supreme Court of the U. S. A. has a power 
to deoiara a law unoonatitntionid, if a law passed 
eithor by a State Legislature or by a federal legis¬ 
lature is against the terms of the Constitution. TVo 
eKampies may be idven of the exercise of this power. 
In ini, the Congress sanotioned the establishment of 


the Bank of the United States in the face of the 
violent opposition from certain States. The Bank 
opened a branch in Baltimore in the State of Mary¬ 
land, tiic legislature of which imposed, in 1818, a 
stamp tax on the circulating notes of all ba..ks 
located in the State without its own charter. The 
Bonk refused to pay the tax. The Supreme Court, in 
an appeal filed by the Bank against the decisiou of 
the Maryland Court, held that the Congress had an 
implied power to start the bank and therefore the 
Ktaie law was illegal and void. Similarly, the Su)ircmc 
Court can declare a federal law unconstitutional. In 
1916, the Cong'-ess prahibited inter-Statn trade in 
goods made by chjld labour. This law interfered with 
industry, a matter that was within the jiuisdiction 
the States. Hence the Su])rerae Court declared the 
law passed by the Congress unconstitutional. On the 
same ground of interference with industries, the 
National Industrial Itecovery Act was declared un¬ 
constitutional in 1935. 

Such a thing is impossible in a Unitary State like 
England. The Parliament i.-? a sovereign body. It can 
pass any law and no authority ran question its 
validity. Not only that but Parliament can, by nn 
amendment to the law, virtually override the deci¬ 
sions of the Courts. As for example, Parliament 
enacted the Trade Disputes Act in 1906 as it did not 
approve of the judicial decision in the Toff Vala Case 
(1901). It was deslarcd in this case that the Trade 
Union as a body was bound to suffer for the mistakes 
of the officers of the Union in the conduct of a strike. 
Parliament thought that the Trade Union movs- 
ment will be hampered, so it passed the Act, by which 
the Trade Union was not to be hold responsible for 
the mistake of its officers. 

According to our Draft Constitution, there sfcall 
be a Supreme Court of India. It will have original 
jurisdiction in any dispute between the Government 
of India and one or more States or between the 
Government of India and any State or States on one 
side and one or more States on the other, or between 
two or more States, in so far as the dispute in¬ 
volves any question on which the existence or extent 
of a le^l right depends. Thus, the Supreme Court will 
be, j«st as in the Ui».A., the custodian and guardian 
of the constitution. It can declare any law either 
passed by the Union Parliament or the State l^is- 
lature null and void. The States will have, thereby, 
no fear of encroachment by the Centre upon the 
spheres specifically allotted to them, and upon those 
acts which ore within their jurisdiction. 

On its appellate ade, the Supreme Court shall 
conduct certain appeals. Thus, for mcample, an appeid 
may be filed to the Supreme Court from any judgment, 
decree or final order of a Hi^ Court if tiie High 
Conrt certifies that the case involves a substantial 
question of law as to the interpretation «f the 
oonstitution. If the High Court has refused to grant 
such a certificate, the Supreme Court may itcwK fmnt 
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ap«cial leave for simiiar reason. Appeals may also 
lie from the Statea which constitute at presetft 
the British Indian Provinces if the High Court certifies 
under certain circumstances, such as, when the amount 
fcr value of the subject-matter is not loss than twenty 
tliousand rupees. 

As ancillary functions of the Supreme Court, the 
Supreme Court has to give its opinion if the Presi¬ 
dent consults it on any vital question. Similarly, it 
has to decide au important dispute if it is referred 
to ii by the President. 

When it is realised that the Supreme Court has 
to perform vitally important functions, it is necessary 
to understand how the Supreme Court will be 
constituted. For, ultimately much depends upon the 
Itersons who constitute the Court. 

The Supreme Court will consist of the Chief Justice 
of India and not loss than seven judges. Judges are 
to be appointed by tl»e Pre-sident after consultation 
with such of the Judges of the Supreme Court and 
High Courts in the States as may be necessary. Tlie 
Chief Justice should be always rousulted. 

The method of appointment of Judg&s is one of 
those ticklish problom.s that have puazled the political 
thinker and scientist alike. There are three different 
methods of appointing judges. They may be nominated 
by the Executive, as is the practice in most of the 
countries; or they may be elected by the Legislature as 
is done in Switzerland and USS.R., or they may be 
elected directly by the people, following the method 
prevalent in some of the Swiss Cantons and the States” 
of the U.S.A. None of these methods is perfect, as tlie 
judges may lend to become subservient to the body 


that appoints or selects them. Experience of all the 
countries shows that, on the whole, appointment by 
the Executive is the best method, provided certain 
conditions are observed. la case of the syst-em of 
election by eitbor the Legislature or the people, 
Judges have to adopt all sorts of tactics in order to 
secure votes. This meaus, the Judges have to woo H"’ 
political parties. That is why in the U.S.A., Britain, 
I<ranee, Canada, Australia and other countries the 
Judges are appointed by the Executive. With a view 
to making them independent and impartial, generally 
it u! provided that Judges shall hold office “during 
good behaviour.” Our Draft Constitution provides 
that a Judge of the Supreme Court will hold office 
till he attains the ago of sixty-five. He cannot, be 
lemoved unless certain procedure is followed. The 
President may pass an order of removal if an address 
supported by not less than two-thirds of the members 
present and voting has been presented to him by both 
the Houses of Parliament, desiring the removal of a 
Judge on the ground of either misbehaviour or in¬ 
capacity. In other words, it means that he will hold 
office during good behaviour, unless incapacity is 
proved. Even on tliis ground, the Parliament has to 
secure a majority by two-thirds. That means a few 
di.ssatisfied members cannot remove a Judge unleas 
there is a strong proof of his misbehaviour or in¬ 
capacity. Under these provisions, hi.g position is quite 
independent. Not only that but his salary, allowances 
and rights in respect of leave ns well as pension shall 
not be varied to his disadvantage, after having been 
fixed ui> by the Parliament at the time of hi.s 
appointment. 

: 0 ;- 


THE INDO-IRISH PARALLEL 
A Study in Dominion Status 

By Pbof. J. sen, b.a. (Oxon) 


Thb description of the British Empire as a Common¬ 
wealth of Nations or Free States has an air of smug¬ 
ness about it. It suggests uniformity without variatiou 
and a pattern of freedom for all. This association hua 
changed so rapidly in meaning and content during the 
last century that to fit it into a phrase or a formula 
would be to deny its very richness and vitality. We 
have travelled a long way since Durham’s time. 
Canada and Australia led the way and South Africa 
joined the procession, the entry of the Irish free State 
gave the first touch of colour and quickened the pace, 
and today more have joined up, lAdia, Pakistan ami 
Ceylon, lliere was a time when members on the march 
looked to Canada for leadership and inspiration, for a 
time the Union of South Africa forged ahead and left 
otheni behind, and now Iiulia is catching up with the 
seat and going full stea^ ahead. 


In sjiitp of variations the Irish struggle in many 
ways ha.-! supplied the inspiration, the technique and 
hlcal of the Indian independence movement. The sign¬ 
posts on the Irish soad to freedom arc clear to ail 
students of Empire politics,—-the Irish awakening of 
the eighteenth century after age-long oppresrion, ex¬ 
ploitation and domination by the Anglo-Scottish 
Protestant settlers, the .spacious days of Grattan, the’ 
Anglo-Irish Union, the Repeal movement, Home Rule 
siptation, the deato of Home Rule, Sinn Fein and Civil 
War, the birth of the Irish Republic, partition and 
dominion status, and the removal one by one of all 
symbols of assoeiatioB with the CVown and th^ 
Oommonwealth. But this is perhaps an over¬ 
simplification of Anglo-Irish relations and of the Irish 
revolution. Irish temperament and emotion, tlie Irish 
.sense of sationbAOft. fstikmi’t debt to i^anoe and 
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(^ontiueatai political Ihouglit and her devotion to a 
rigid doetriiip of freedom or independence are soom! of 
the charactoirtie fcaturoH of the stniggle diatinguish* 
ing it from the simple dem.tnd of the elder Dominions 
for equality and sovereignty. Ireland has nut gone the 
vray of Canada or Australia. She has attained dominion 
status, not in the usual constitutional or evolutional?' 
Tiinniior, but through armed resistance and revolution ; 
though enjoying dominion sovereiguty she ha.«i refused 
to “come into” the Empire or CoinmonweaKh ; though 
Mceoding to tlw Statute of Westminster she has uol 
accepted her associ-ntion with the Crown and (Common¬ 
wealth as "Free’' and unfettered and ha.s dogmatically 
stood asidi! when other Dominions have freidy admitted 
lli('ir loyalty and obligations lo the British (Vown ; 
while the British Dominioiu. on the whole, have been 
ofr»sbootj« of the British ra"e, mcvengnTs and outpost,- 
of British eulture and jiower, Ireland, a C.’u-Iie nation, 
has herself been .a mother and mirsery of natiou.s, a 
giver of emigrants, develo])ing her own (.fttolie culture 
and guarrling it against Hie conlammatiou of British 
eulliire which is n foreign eiiltiire 

The true starting point of the Irish stniggle is the 
Easter Week Rebellion of The constitiitioual 

method, an essentially Brili.sh method, of solving t)ie 
Anglo-Iri.«h dispute wa.® given uji. the ideal of Home 
Rule under the Brilj.sh Crown was abandoned, the 
English doctrine* of eompromise was rejected, and 
Ireland quickly jussimlliited the rigiil. doctrinaire and 
absolute political theories of tlie continent. The idcal^ 
behind the Revolution of 1916 was that of Rous.seau. 
not that of Eocke or Burke, the theoiy- of naturd 
rights, not the evolutiouaiy doctrine of the Britisli 
j'hilosoiihers. Ilit' men of 1910 were a few intellectuals, 
but they forced the j'ace of the Irish stniggle and 
ojicned before the Irish people the vision of complete 
and absolute freedom. The martyrs of 1916 kindled the 
fire, and out of its ashes was created the ideal, the 
catchword, the dream of a Rt-publie, sovereign and 
independent Patrick Pearse, one of the leaders of the 
Easter Week Rebellion, wrote as follows some time 
before his execution ; 

"1 make the contention that the national 
demand of Ireland is fixed and determined, tliat thf 
demand has been made by ei’ery generation, that 
we of this generation receive jt a.s a’trust from our 
fathers, that wc are bound by it, that we have not 
the right to niter it or lo abate it by onp jot or 
tittle . . Ireland’s hiirtoric claim is for separation. 

Ireland has autborisi'd no man to abate that 
claim 

Even when the rebellion collapsed and Ireland 
descended from her dream to the hard reality of the 
Anglo-Iri.sh treaty, Erskine Childers, in a speech before 
the constituent assembly, questioned whether "this 
assembly slmll, or even can, surrender it* own in- 
dciwndence," an<i he reinforced his argument by 

t ’«/ Briiitk of N^UontUity, 


Rousseau’s doctrine of the purity of the “general will.” 
The surrender of national independence was an in¬ 
justice. Even if the community willed this surrender, 
It'S will was no longer pure.* 

The Treaty of 1821 marks the anti-climax wn 
Ireland’s struggle. British persuasion and genius for 
compromise won the battle. Ireland crossed from 
revolutiuu to constitutionalism, descended from dream 
to reality, from full and unfettered freedom to Domi¬ 
nion Status, and bowed down to partition, waiving for 
tlic moment the ideal of an undivided state. Siuee 1921, 
the one thread running through nil the Anglo-Irish 
eontroversies has been the unnotice.d but. nevertheless 
growing triumph of the Briti.sli constitutional technique 
over the dying doctrim* of the Easter week proelnma- 
tion and of the First Irish Dail setting up a united, 
Sovereign and mdeiiendent Irish republic. Clriffith, 
(killins and Cosgravc .succumbed to British lilandisb- 
ments. So did De Valera on asauniing office in 1932. 
Political reality killed political romance. A new fact, 
the imjierfect .slate, killed the old dream of eslabli.shing 
here and now the perfect Irish (kinirnonwealth When 
(jriffith and others of Hie Iri.sh delegation ilefeiided t.he 
treaty of 1921 by saying that they had accepted "fn'c- 
dom to achieve freedom,” tlie*- surrendered for e^er 
the Irish brand of freedom wliich was full and clear for 
the British variety which in tlie event has j'rovfd to 
be a snare. From 1932 onwards De Valera, pwte.sii g 
his attachment to the Irish Revolutiouary doctroie oi 
1916-19 and removing one by oiu all the wmbo’. e.i 
Irish association with the Bviush Crown and Oorun.on- 
wealth, has nevertheless .yielded to the gentle preitaiM' 
of the British parliamentary method and of British 
eulture ; and Ireland today, whatever internal and 
.symbolic freedom ishe ha.s won. remains, whore slie wa.® 
a qimrter ce.nliiry ago. a British Doniiiiiou, although 
Eiro’.s constitution doe® not admit it. and a state split 
in two. “Ireland had moved too rapidly to freedom to 
be certain where it* essence lay.’’* 

A sj'noptic survey of the Irish and Indian struggles 
for fredom, of the growing and fading emotions on 
both sides, of risdng and falling fortunes, and of the. 
final scenes in the developing tragedy would not only 
reveal numerous points in common but also some 
characteristic deviations. India, like Ireland and unlike 
other dominions, began as a conquered and subjugated 
race. The English conquest meant strong and unified 
Government no doubt, as in Ireland, but it also bei^n 
a long trail of oppression, exploitation and domination 
of an ancient and wholly different people by the ruling 
race. Poverty and degradation, the twin evils of foreign 
domination, had the same corroding effect on the 
Indian and Irish mind, and Macaulay’s malicious des¬ 
cription of the Indian character has its parallel in Dean 
Swift's healthy castigation of Ireland in the early 

2 Muueifh ; Tht Iruk frn Suit i lu mi Ftiiua, 
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fighfceenth century as “this land of slavcM where all are' 
fools and all are knaves.”* 

And yet thi.s misery and degradatioa generated 
wth lands a strong natioualisiu impatient of alien rule 
and exploitation, and a cultural renaissance which «up- 
idicd the vital spark to the revolutionuiy struggle that 
followed. Dei:ii Swift, m his Drapier’x Lettem, wrote as 
follows: 

"1 ha\e lookeil over ail the English and Irisli 
stalulPH without finding any law that makes Ireland 
depend upon England, ajiy more than England d'e.-. 
nfion Ireland.” 

Addressing his ow'n peoj'le he .says ; 

“By the Laws {)f O-od, of Nature, aud of your 
country, you are, and ought to lie, ii.s free a people 
as yovir bn'thren in England.” 

This was the firi<l .dgn of Insli aw'akeuing. For 
about two cenUnies from that day to the growth of 
f<inn Fein under Griffith’s leaderatiip Ireland developed 
fanatical nationalism opfiosed to British political and 
economic exploitation The Drajne-r's Letters in their 
historical context are a passionate protest against 
economic exploitation, aud a plea for Iri.sh «'lf- 
sufficioncy From economic self-.siifficiency to political 
lieedom vva.s an easy slop, and nineteenth century Irish 
history is a record of growing political nationalism, 
‘inforced by a cultural revival with its centre and 
•ui.'c of inspiration in the Gaolie Leapaie. The Indian 
•Iniggle has been woven in the same pattern as the 
sh. It began as a struggle for “bwadeishi” and 
mod into a campaign for "Swaraj,” reinforced bv a 
Ural renaissance, di'eper and more widespread than 
Irish mov'enient. India not only became a nation 
the political .sense, slie began a discovery of he 
■ toeious iia.st aud itaitf>d a literary revival which has 
pni.iuc.ed v!i.''lly more momentous results than the 
liish Gaelic luovemeut. Notwithstanding her dee|i 
divi.sions in the past, flamboyantly exposed by her 
critics, and her communal and sectional differences iu 
tlie present, India as a political and cultural unit ha.« 
been taken for granted, and all revolutionary move- 
rneiitg and plans for constitutional refora have started 
with the 7 «remise of Indian unity. In Ireland, I he 
Home Rule agitation down to 1914, also stood on the 
unassailable foundation of an indivisible state. The 
breach between the north and the .south, between 
Protestant Unionista and Catholic nationalists was yet 
to come. As Bernard Shaw put it in his cLaracteristic. 
and pungent manner : 

‘1 am a genuine, typical Irishman of the 
Danish, Nonnan, Cromwellian and Scotch invasions- 
I am violently and arrogantly Protestant by family 
tradition, but let no English Government therefore 
count on my allegianoe. I am Englifdi enough to be 
«n inveterate Republican and Home Ruler.”* 

Hie present century began for both "Ireland and 
India on a note of robust optimism fefliowed by dis- 

% JoactliMi Swift c Hu Brafitr't ttUm, 
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illusion and di.scord. Hume Rule for all Ireland was all 
but achieved in 1914, party differences were buried and 
Ireland as one unit stood by England in her hour of 
trial. The .Aiiglo-lridi probli'm oanie so near a complete 
and final solution that, Sir Edward Groy, British 
Foreign Secretary', declared on the eve of the war that 
‘'Ireland wa.s the one bngiil spot.” But btshind this 
“brightness” worked liie dark Hegelian dialectic,s. Home 
Rule for all Ireland geuerati-d the Ulster .seimratiat 
iiiovenient. and the agonising process ended in the 
partition of Ireland and the nccciitancc of Dominion 
Status by the Irish Free Siate. In India, the optimism 
and the emotion erealod by the Rus.so-.Tajianesc war 
were arrested by tlie P.arlition of Bong-al, the .seeds of 
disunion wire sown and the first steps Weri' taken 
towards a divided India by the sepnrale electorate 
s\'.«lein of the Morley-Minto scheme. 

The Indo-Irish ii.irullel is e,lo.-<er from the seriond 
and lliird decades. In 1921. Ireland crossed from revo¬ 
lution to eonstitutionalisin and England began her 
conquest of the Irisli mind by the liberal and pnrlia- 
uieiitfiry method. In India, in 1919. the British Govern¬ 
ment took the uTi'voeable step of introducing the 
British lyjie of parliumentury deiiiocraey which began 
a subtle penetration of the Indian mind, and has been 
working like a ferment in Indian polities from that dav 
to this. Since then the broad fact, m the, Indo-Irish 
liarallcl ha.s been the growing urge towards an annul¬ 
ment or avoidance of partition. In Ireland, the 
•Gonstituent Act of 1922 built on the foundation of 
‘freerhmi to achieve freedom." One by one the symbols 
of association with the Commonwealth were rejected. 
Trel.'ind did r.ot for a moment surrender her ideal of a 
sovereign ami independent republic, and the External 
Relations Ail and the revised constitution of 1937 
uiidtrlin(*d this ideal. But the major premiss in De 
t'alera'.s programme has been the ending of partition. 
Force had failed to maintain Irish Unity during the 
critical years 1914-19, now the British parliamentary 
and per.-masive method was tried, the doses of 'freedom' 
administered to the Iri.'-h Free State, the rejection of 
all form-s of violence ami even the declaration of the 
Irish Republican Army as an illcgd organisation (1936) 
were all meant to serve the major aim of Irish politics, 
.n reunion of the two Jrelands. De Valera thought that 
‘liberation’ was almo.sl, achieved and he was heading 
towards ‘unification.’ But fifteen years of Fianna Fail 
administration failed to. achieve either liberation or 
unification. Ireland is still far from the 1916 ideal of 
freedom. She is «till a member of the Coimnonwealth 
whether she admits it ur not, and the prospect of 
inion of all Ireland is still a mirage in Irish politics. 

India started under better auspices than Ireland. 
Ireland was out to unsettle a settled fact, India tried 
her best to avoid a split. Ireland created a doctrine of 
freedom and wrecked the unity of the State, India 
refused to define freedom and tried to eaye both free, 
dom and unity. The movement for freedom and unity 
raced Aogether. This etgplains the twin ideals of Oon- 
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gmss —^united India and Swaraj. In achieving this, the 
path of negation and armed resistance was given up, 
violence was eschewed, in place of a rigid doctrine of 
independence a more viable doctrine of freedom was 
formulated and all major political parties agreed to 
tre.ad the path of negotiation and parliamentary or 
constitutional technique. This has been the one thread 
running through the tangled skein of Indian politics. 
lyhether India learnt by Irish experience is a matter 
of conjecture. As it is, India escaped the Irish “Peace 
by Ordeal,” deliberately and with eyes open she ohose 
the constitutional path, .she tried to devise a Govern¬ 
ment for all. “a Governmonb ihat divides us least,” 
and trimmed her ideal to suit the prevailing trend of 
politics in order to prevent a repetition of the Irish 
disHsler of 1916-19. 

And yel India today, like Ireland, stands divided. 
The subtle i>ersuasive and eonolitutional devioe hiis 
failed to keeji India tog<‘ther. (tonjnmnnl agreements 
or pin't.s, jiroposiils for an Indian federation, the 
Cidunet Mission plan—these and otlier palliatives not 
only failed to arrest but even beli)ed the rupture that 
was growing within tlie body politir. In theoiy or strict 
law, the unitv of both Ireland and India has been 
consistently admitted. Apart from the device of Honit' 
Uule wliicli in p.ssf’nw was Home Itule for all Ireland, 
the Governnieut of Ireland ,\ct of 1920, which was an 
official reeognMirin of the two-nation theory wa.s given 
the appearance of aii all-Ireland solution, the Anglo- 
Irish tr<!aty of 1921 was of the same pattern, the. 
Constituent Act of 1922, a.s the preamble shows*, built 
on the ifflme foundation, and it wa.s ms late as 1924 that 
a llotiudury ConiniiMsiou created ii 'seimrate State of 
Northern Ireland which wa.s finally given tie fucto 
though not Je jure recognition . by tlie new Irish 
Oon.stitulion of 1937. In India, beginning from the 
federal scheme of 1935. all solutions have had the 
appearance of all-India solutions. The Cabinet Mission 
t>lan had that one merit, if no other. Even tlie Mount- 
batten plan of June 3, 1947, was a plan for all India. 
Rut behind tliis facade of Indian unity worked tho 
western democratic process. Congress, treading the 
constitutional path, had to admit the logic of consti¬ 
tutionalism. Self-determination, again a western doc¬ 
trine, followed logically from the democratic notion. 
De Valera and others had argued that if the British 
would only eonsent to ‘stand aside’, the Irishmen ul 
North and South would settle their differences on the 
principle of Government ‘by consent.' But tlie North¬ 
erners did not ‘consent’ to the British ‘standing aside.’ 
India also walked into the snare of logic. Self- 
determination, logically pursued, tore the veil of the 
Mounijbatten plan and India accepted partition. But 
truncated India is still called ‘India’ which is no more 
a rmlity but a legal iictioB. 

Unity has been sacrificed, what of status 7 Ireland 
began with s clear-cut doctrine of independence and 
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ended with dominion status. India has never fomtu- 
lated a doctrine and is trying to dissaver her riieditful 
place in the comity of nations. That there are risks in 
doctrines is dear from the Irish case. The one part c 
the British Empire which has completely separated 
itself from the Empiie is the United States. Lecky’s 
vivid and eloquent description'' testifies to the absence 
of any doctrine behind the American revolution. 
There was no fog in the American mind. The rapid 
march of events led the colonists forward and it was 
an English revolutionary, Thomas Paine, who in an 
anonymous pamphlet with the significant title 
■‘Commnu.seuse” for the first time pointed to the esta¬ 
blishment of an Independent American Republic as the 
only solution. India,, splendidly cqui^yped for an 
independent nole, has failed to give her ideal of 
independence a concrete shape. Much more than any 
other part of the Empir'*. much more than Ireland, 
India has been a mother and nursery of nations, not 
only developing the. highest type of culture but even 
carrying that culture far and wide and creating a 
cultural empire of her own. This culturo has penetrated 
not only the student, the scholar and the common man, 
it has even run through tho gamut of Indian politics. 
When Pandit Nehru hold.« the Asian Relations Con¬ 
ference or writes the Disc.nvery of India, he not only 
tries to interpret the beauty and majesty of India’s 
past, the variety and unity of India’s culture and her 
claim to Asian leadership, he also indiaates India’s 
•stature among the nations of today. But whatever 
height India may have attained in metaphysical 
sjicculations she has produced no political philosophy. 
Her ancient treatises on politics, like those of Kaulilya 
and Manu, arc positive and practical, not speculative 
in the western sense. While India has taken the road 
to freedom she has no clear-cut definitions for freedom 
or sovereignty or independence. The doctrinaire free¬ 
dom of the Irish republicans may have cost the Irish 
people the freedom of their dream, but an imprecisre 
freedom such as India has been trying to achieve has 
been leading her to e cul-desac. After toying with 
dominion status. Congress, at its Tripuri session, 
declared independence to be the goal, and the Inde¬ 
pendence Day Pledge declared that India must sever 
the British connexion and attain Puma Swaraj. The 
goal is stated but not defined. Two years later 
(August 8, 1942), the A.-I. C. C. passed the “Quit 
India” resolution and demanded independence. But in¬ 
dependence was not given a precise oontent. Indepen¬ 
dence meant the withdrawal of Britiah power. It 
emphasised India’s self-determination to determine her 
own constitution. It laid down no doctrine, clfsrly it 
did not envisage separation^ from the Commonwealth. 
The Draft Constitution of India (February, 1948) Is s 
thoroughly practical document with no positive 
reference to the people ae the source of all power as in 
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Attiole 2, of the Irish Coastituent Act. There is nothing 
in the form of Oath to indicate India’s Status* and 
the Objectives Resolution of the Constituent Assembly, 
fcclaring India to be “a Sovereign Independent Repub- 
fle" is replaced by one declaring it to be a “Sovereign 
Democratic Republic,’'” a significant departure which 
ha.s raised more problems than it has solved. “There is 
nothing much in a name," tlir Trcuiuble declares, a^d 
lliere is no doubt that word-> have lost their old mean¬ 
ings uow-a-Jays. Tin; Ausliniau theory of sovcruguty 
and the glu-w of Sir Henry Maine are no nioro appli¬ 
cable to the fust-ehanging and jila.^lie polities of today- 
Frecdnni, soiereignty, indejieudeuce are used promis¬ 
cuously. Eire is a ‘sosereigu and independent republio' 
aecording to the constitution of 1037 ; Iraq obtained 
sovereign and independent statiK in 1032, Eg.vi’1 
became sovi’icigu and independent in 1936, the Union 
of South Africa asserted its status as a sovereign and 
independent state by the Hi at ms oi Union Act and the 
Executive Euuclions and .Siab Act of 1934. Obviously 
these words are now mere cliches and have lost their 
old values like a hat which has lost its shape because 
everybody weais it. 

That India, after August 15, 1917, hms become 
independimt, eomidetely independent, is being pro¬ 
claimed, and with a ring of .sincerity which is beyond 
all doubt, by all responsible leaders. Aud yet India i^ 
a Dominion, at an.v rate for tin' present, not like the 
Irish Free State which accepted Doniiuiou Statu.s under 
piessure from Lloyil (leorge who throalciicd Ireland i 
with "immcdialo and terrililo wav” but of her nwn 
free will."^ In iiurnial li-iies there is nothing to Iom' 
and everything to gain from Dominion Status as it is 
today. Bill a dominion is i>iit to the severest, and most 
practical tost at, a time of growing iutcrnatioual teii- 
Mon. Foreign relations and foreign policy .become 
more vital than internal .sovereignty. Freedom of action 
in tlicoiy has to bo put into practice, and a Dominion 
has to make up its mind without restraint or einbarra.v5- 
ment. And this becomes clearly impossiblo, Imwever 
slender the tie and whatever the treaty witli Bribiin 

9 Draft Constitution of Jndi/i, Schetlule III. p. 166, 

IQ Draft Constitution of India, 
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or members of the Commonwealth. Independence 
granted by an Act of the British Parliament is 
secondary independence, and Britain legitimately 
expects some Quid pro quo and genuine support from 
every dominion in her hour of trial. 

Sir Alfred Zimmern, talking of the British Rmpite 
after the first World War, described it as “an entente’’.” 
His purpose was to emphasise the predominantly non- 
British character of the Einihrc and the looseness uf 
the tie. But in the context of history an “entente” has 
a sense more significant and vital than that. When ou 
the eve of the war an Entento Cordiale was formed 
with France or a “triple entente” with France and 
Russia, Britain enipliasiscd rather the obligations el 
members Ilian their freedom of action in view of the 
iiniionding war with Uermany. India is a Dominion, 
a non-British Dominion bound by no ties of race, 
religion or culture with the British Units of the 
t'ommonwenlth, and yet the obligation rests on her of 
lu'lping Britain during the coming crisis. That Britain 
too is anxious about it Ls evident from the outspoken 
speech of Admiral Taylor in the Houj?o ot Commons* 
on March 8 last in which he cxpre.ssed his concern that 
owing to the establishment of the new dominion.^, 
different from Canada, Houtli Africa and Australia 
"who arc our kith and kin,” Britain might not have 
naval ba.ses in the Indian Ocean in view of the poari- 
hilily of a third world war. 

The forthcoming session of the Con.stit.uont Assem- 
lily will iiidicuto India’s final choice. In the making ol 
that choice a great deal will depend upon the 
jisyclmlogieal factor of the inoincnt. Years ago, Subha-s 
Cliaiidra Boae, in his book. Thtt Indian f^lruggb', had 
indicab'd in the plainest teims where India’s de.slin.v 
really lay. He had argued clearly against, Dominion 
Status and in favour of the fullest independence. 
There was a sting in Anglo-Indian rc-lations in which 
the piTseul generation, in the traditional Indian spirit 
of loloranep and forgiveness, may forget, or may not. 
Whatever the decision, let it be frank and clear. If 
India chooses to come out of thc' Comiuonwealth, no 
niir i.s going to prevent it. If, on thc other hand, she 
(’lect.s to remain a Dominion, the moral as well as the 
legal obligations of a Dominion should be frankly 
appreciated and fulfiUcd. 

12 Sir AHruci Zimmrrn : fhn Third British Empire, pp. 44.5* 
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JtiDtOARY IN INDIA 
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Thb first question which logically arises, is, what is the 
position of the present juoiciary ? Next, what is its 
historical background ? What changes from time to 
time came over the judiciary from the time the East 
India Company and later on the British Crown appeared 
on the stage 7 What is the constitution of the present 
courts in India with reference to appeals to the Privy 
Council? What is the position of the Judiciary in 
other countries 7 These are more or less allied ques¬ 
tions which follow one after the other. The Judiciary 
in liudia for the last two hundred or three hundred 
years was not altogether free from executive inter¬ 
ference. These are relevant enquiries for a proper 
appreciation of my 8ugg(;stiona as to what sliapc the 
future Indian judiciary may or should take. At the same 
time we cannot altogether overlook technicalities mixed 
up with the subject under investigation. 

Now I come straight to a brief historical retros¬ 
pect. From 1600 to 1765, the East India Company were 
primarily traders. The constitution and privileges of 
the Company were defined by Elizabeth’s famous 
Charter of 31st December, 1600. 

In 1616 the necessary authority was given to the Com¬ 
pany by grant of James I, who had renewed Elizabeth’s' 
Charter and made it perpetual by the Charter of 1600. 
But the first provision for the exorcise of judicial 
powers by the East India Company was made by 
Charles 11 in 1661. 

The transition of the Company from a trading 
association to a territorial sovereign invested with 
powers of Civil and Military Government proceeded a 
step further when by Charter of 1668 Charles II tttUM- 
ferred the Island of Bombay to the Company. The 
Company was authorised to make laws and ordinances 
for the good govemmoiit and administration of justice 
of the Port, and Island and of the inhabitants thereof 
and also to exercise authority through its Governors 
and other officers. The privileges of the Company 
were renewed and confirmed by James ll’s Charter in 
1686. James II conferred upon the Company the power 
of establishing a municipality to authorise the Mayor 
and Aldermen to become a Court of Record with power 
to try civil and crimmal causes. To cut a long story 
short, in 1726 a Boyal Charter was granted cstablieh- 
ing or reconstituting municipalities at Madras, Bombay 
and Calcutta and the Mayor's court was invested with 
civil jurisdiction. Provision Was made for a r^ular 
Bj'stem of appeal from this Court to the Governor and 
Council and thence to ih« King in Council. Authority 
was given to the Governor and Coimcils of theta 
settlements io make bylawg. and ordinances which lAd 
to be ronfinned by Uie Gourt of Direetors. AocorcRhg 
to Kme judicial authorities, the Sai Jirit crimiaal hnr 
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was introduced at the Presidency towns of India by the 
Charter of 1726. 

From 1767 to 1786, came British Parliamentary 
intervention. The establishment of the Company’s 
territorial sovereignty in Bengal, Bihar and Orissa wsa 
a direct prelude to Parliamentary inten'ention in its 
affairs. In 1769, a now agreement was made by Parlia¬ 
ment with the Company for five years. 

On the 26th of March 1774, by a Charter was 
established the Supremo Court of Judicature in Bengal 
and which was a Court of Record. This Court consisted 
of a Chief Justice and three Puisne Justices. By 
Clause 3, they were appointed by the King under the 
Royal Seal and they held office during the King’s 
pleasure. By Clause 4 they were Justices of the Peace 
and Coroners in Bengal, Bihar and Orissa and were 
given such authority as the Justices of the King’s 
Bench in England. Sir Elija Impey was its first Chief 
Justice. Within three years after the Queen’s Pro¬ 
clamation were enacted the Civil Procedure Code, the 
Criminal Procedure Code and almost immediately there¬ 
after the Indian Penal Code. They applied to the 
whole Indian Empire and all Courts were governed by 
the procedure therein laid down except the Supremo 
Courts established by Royal Charter. Along with the 
passing of these Codes one uniform system of adminis¬ 
tration for justice was adopted. 

The next step was the abolition of the Supreme 
Courts in the three presidency towns and to constitute 
in each presidency town a High Court of Judicature 
which would be supreme over all the Courts both 
the presidency towns and in the mofusail. 

On the 6th of August 1861, an Act was passed 
■whereby the Crown was empowered to establish, by 
Letters Patent, a High Court of Judicature for Bengal 
and, by amilar Letters Patents, High Courts at Madras 
and Bombay and to abolish the Supreme Court and 
the Sadar Dewany and Sadar Nizamut Adawluts. It 
is not my purpose to analyse or examine the different 
provisions of the Letters Patents which speak for them¬ 
selves. The next statute which bears on the subject is 
the Government of India Act of 1935.1 shall deal wltii 
it later. On the 25th of December 1800, a Supreme 
Court at Madras was established by a Royal Charter. 
On the 8th December 1823, wu constituted a Supreme 
Court at Bombay by another Charter. It is impossible 
to go into details within a short compass nor is 
it necessary for this purpose. The history of the 
judidial institution in the mofnssi! and of the Sadar 
Dewany and Sadgr Niaamut Adawluts which existed at 
the same time as the Courts of the preridem^ towns 
will be found fully diiouased m Morley, Cowell and 
ether similar works. * 

With ngard to tite laws administered, the Conr^ 
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establuhed by the Crown and Parliament for the most 
part applied English law both civil and criminal; 
exceptions were made in favour of Hindus and Moha- 
i^dana, that in suits against parties of either of those 
regions, by whomsoever they might be brought, 
whether by Europeans or Natives of the soil, the law 
of the defendant should prevail. Their proceedings 
were also governed by the English law of procedure 
until 1834, they for Uie most part were amenable to 
the legislative authority of Parliament and to such 
regulations of Government as the Supreme Courts 
might choose to acknowledge and register. 

The Mofusail Courts, on the other hand, had 
nothing to do with English law but were amenable in 
all respects to the regulations of Government or where 
no regulations wore applicable, were directed to proceed 
according to justice, equity and good conscience; that 
is to say, in cases for which no law was provided the 
Judges wore authorised to use the best discretion they 
poaacssod. There was no law of contract, no law of 
succession, no law of transfer, no territorial law, no 
law of evidence, no law of administration of doceasc'd 
estates, barring Hindu and Mohammedan law. The 
wide held from which all specific law was absent, was 
gradually reclaimed and brought within the limits of 
civilization. The process was very slow and until the 
establishment of the Indian Law Commi-ssion, the 
Imperial Legislature in 1834 could hardly be said even 
to have started work. The procedure of those courts 
was such as was from time to time prescribed by the 
Begulations, which by the constant process of repeal 
and amendment gave a very uncertain and obscure 
expression to the rules which they provided. 

To out the long histor}' short, ^e abolition of the 
East India Company, the assumption of direct respon- 
sibility of Government by the English Crown and the 
consolidation of the Indian Empire under the Queen 
in 1858—all these tended to amalgamate the rival sets 
of judicial institutions and bridge over the wide gulf 
separating the laws they administered and the proce¬ 
dure they obser^’ed. A uniform criminal law, a uniform 
system (tf Courts, of procedure, civil and criminal, 
equal liability to the jurisdiction with due regard for 
exclusive rights to personal laws based upon religion 
were required as a basis upon which to found a just 
and impartial administration. 

U 

Here I touch upon briefly some aspects of com¬ 
parative jurisprudence and [dve only the barest outline 
of the fVench, the American and Russian systems of 
Judiciary and refer in passing to the Dominion 
Constitutions of Canada, Australis and South Africa. 

In France, the judiciary was called the nohleue de 
robe. Judges were appointed by the Minister of Justice. 
A Judge cannot be removed except with the consent 
of the Court de Cassation, the highest Court of appeal. 

Between 1S79 and Iflffi by a process of purification 
(^piuatioo) Judges whose loyalty to the Republic was 
Mipected, were removed. In Axnmfea, pn the other 


hand, the Judiciary is independent of the Legislature 
and the Executive. The Judiciary has to interpret any 
legislative enactment and any question which arises as 
to the contravention of the constitution. 

Federal Judges are appointed by the President 
with the comicnt of the Senate and they hold office for 
life removable by impeachment. Slate Judges, on the 
other hand, are elected by the citizens except in seven 
Stales where tlioy arc appointed by the Governor. 

In all the States, except in two. Judges are ap¬ 
pointed for life and their terms of office vary from 2 
to 21 years, the average being 8 or 10 years. The 
average salary of a State Judge is about £1,200 a year 
while in New York it is £3,500 a year. 

Now, to refer to the Dominions, Canada is 
organised under one form of federation and Australia 
under another. South Africa prefers a union to a 
federation. The reason for this lies in their past history, 
I refer to the British North America Act of 1857, to 
the Commonwealth Act of 1900 and to the Union of 
South Africa Act of 1909 for a i>roper understanding 
of the constitutions of the Dominions and their judi¬ 
ciary and I also refer to Egerton's book Fcdcraliona 
and Unions in the British Empire. As regards the 
system of the British judiciary, I invite the reader’s 
attention to Maitland’s Constitutional History of 
England and Jenning’s Law and Constitution. 

Contrast all these with the picture of Soviet Rusain 
and see how the Soviet mind and thoughts, their entire 
.outlook have been revolutionized in an incredibly 
short time. There exists much ignorance or misconcep¬ 
tion of the Soviet attitude. The Soviet constitution 
adopted in 1936 and now in force is, in fact, the third 
form in which Soviet democracy has expressed itself. 

What is true democracy 7 Soviet - Russia best 
answers the test laid down by Abraham Lincoln, 
namely. Government of the people by the people and 
for the people. In Soviet Russia, the vast masses of 
people enter into the administration. In other Western 
countries or even in America, only the elected repre¬ 
sentatives of the people do so partially. The concept 
of democracy permeates 'pcojde’s justice’ in Soviet 
Russia. In the words of Lenin, every angle citizen must 
take part in the Courts and in the country’s adminis¬ 
tration. It is a task of gigantic difficulty. 

There are now 27,000 People’s Courts in the Soviet 
Union, one Court to every 6,000 inhabitants. Above 
these Courts axe the Regional Courts and above them 
again is the Supreme Court of each republic. And the 
ultimate judicial tribunal in the land is the Supremo 
Court of U.S.S.R. The Regional and Supreme Courts 
have both appellate and original juriisdiction over 
important cases. The Supreme Court of U5S.R. tries 
criminal cases of exceptional importimee, such as those 
involving even a member of the Central Executive 
Committee. It. also tries disputes between constituent 
republics. There are also courts called "Comrades 
Courts’* which «rist in every factory and block of 
teacbingB. 
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I ritoiild likr fo .strewn the fact that tlic Soviet 
attitude tcm'ttidM CouHa of Justice is that .they cxer- 
ciso an educative influence on those sections of the 
population which still laj; bcliind. An Lenin said, 
'Courts are a means of education for dUcipline.’ The 
Court is not hound by any formal rules of evidence. 

’ ni 

Next 1 come to the question os to what is the 
position of the Indian judiciary under the Government 
of India Act of 1935. 1 leave out the consideration of 
the prior Act of 1619 because the present Act of 1935 
and not its predccc.'isor may have some bearing on the 
question as to what is likely to be or should be the 
liosition of the judiciary in the new constitution. 
Sections 200 to 204 of the Constitution Act of 1935 
deal w'ith the establishment of Courts, appointment, ro- 
inoval and salaries of Judges of the h'cderal Court. Tlie 
jurisdiction of the Federal Court is also dealt with in 
iiections 204 and 205. All these proi'isiuns will of neces¬ 
sity he repealed and my suggestion is that the 
appointment of Judges under the new constitution 
should be from the Bar ; they should be persons best 
fitted by their learning and eminence as lawyers and 
jurists to be Judges of the Supre ne Court of fret: and 
independent India. They should lx- jicrsons above party 
politics and not aligned to any particular groui>. My next 
hiiggeslion is that Judges should not he removed at the 
will and pleasure of the majority of elected legislature 
of the uiiion, but may be removed from his office on 
the ground of inisbeh.'wiour or of infirmity of mind or* 
body, if tlie Supreme Court on reference being made 
by the member in charge of law come to the con¬ 
clusion that the partii'ular Judge .siwuld on any riieh 
ground bo removed. 

Next as to jurisdiction At present the Federal 
Court’s jurisdiction i.s confirmed to disputes between 
units of the federation or between tlio federation and 
any of the units. 

The Federal Court has no authority to entertain 
suits brought by a citisen even with the consent of the 
Federal Court. 

Section 213 of the Government of India Act, 1935, 
deals with appeals to the Federal Court from High 
Court in Brititii India. * 

Section 205 will obviously ])o enlarged and will 
include any ground on which a person could have 
appealed to the Privy Council whether as of right or 
lifter a certificate had been granted by the High Court. 

Under the esdsting Consttitution Act, the Federal 
Court Ls assigned four kinds of jurisdiction ; 

(1) Original Jurisdiction in disputes between the 
federal units or between the federation and 
any of federni units. 

This jurisdiction is wider where the dispute 
relates u> provinces or the federation or any 
of the provinces. 

(2) Appellate Jurisdiction in relation to appeals 
from the High Courts in British India and 
Federal States. 

(3) Advisory jurisdiction under which a question 


of law may be referred to by the Governor- 
General fer opinion ami report. 

(4) Fourthly, the federal legislature is empowered 
to extend the appellate jurisdiction of the 
Court so as to hear appeals in civil cases frojft 
the High Courts in Britisli India. 

The subject under the liw head is tin indisjiensable 
feature of any aulonomou.^ constitution bused on the 
U.8.A. or on the Dominion model. 

Next comes the Indian Independence Act of 1947. 
It is enough for our present piirpetios to note that this 
Act leaics the jiresent Indian Judieiaiy the same as 
under the 1935 constitution. 

Even ap.irt from tliut, it is ncci«sary tliat the law of 
All-India application, t.y., lho«^ made by the Central 
Legislature should be interpreted umfornily for the 
whole of India bv a eomniou and sujirt'inc tribunal. 
The J. C. of the Priiy Couni'il i.s now the ultimate 
tribunal to hear certain ainieals from India. In 1929, 
by the C’ivil AjijiellHte Juri'-diction Act pOiiSed by 
Parliament two additional Judges with Indian expe¬ 
rience had to be aiqioiuted to liear Indian appeals on 
n fixed rcmuiienilwn of £4,000 a yi’ar. 

The jurisdiction whicli hitherto has been exiTciscd 
by I^nvy Council will soon be exiu'cLscd by the 
Supreme C’uurt of India mori' speedily and cheaply for 
the benefit of the litigaiit.s who wish to appeal to the 
Supreme Court and ilie niiiiihor of appeals to the 
Sujireme Court will neeei»..irily lucreate and there will 
certainly be .mon' efTtitivi; upiieak than appeals to tiio 
Privy Council. Anetlu'r suggestion that I put forth ia 
the introduction of a circuit system. 

The ancii'iit Panclmjet system iu India’s history 
now, of course, fallen Into dhsiiotude, contains the roots 
of the circuit syi-iti'iii still prevalent in England and in 
the proiincc of (hissa. This system is not without its 
advantages particularly in a vast sub-continent like 
India where litigants have in some cases to uavel over 
200 to 300 miles to come to the place where their cases 
are heard and disposed of. 

The next suggestion is that Judges should be 
appointed from umongst the members ef the Bar and 
never from the Civil Sen'ice. Public opinion strongly 
siupports iny views aud for sound solid reasons. My 
third suggestion is that the retiring age for Indian 
Judges should be raised from 60 to 65 at least. 

IV 

What is in stoi'e for the future Indian Judiciary 
and what will be the oonstitution of our courts, am 
questions at tliis stage in the melting pot. 

Nevertheless I should like to point out to the. pubUo 
and the leaders of our country that a matter of very 
great imtmrtance must not be overlooked by the 
framers of our constitution ; I mean the separation of 
the Judiciary from the Executive. This ti^ic has vexed 
even the moet eminent th.nkera, judges, jurists and 
administrators for a long time past,- betii in this countty 
and elsewhere and I can do no better than refer to the 
passage in Dicey’s Late, of iba Cormtitidim, 9th Editi®®; 
pp. 337 . and 339. * • '/ 
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The Judiciary Bboiild always be independent of the 
Executive and/or any manner or kind of Executive 
interference. Then alone you can establish a firm rule 
of lew as a check on the vagaries of the Executive- 
more so as I find that autocracy or dictatorship has a 
fascination for some of the present-day Indian 
politicians. 

I hold very pronounced views on this topic and 
speaking for myself I shall go on protesting, if need 
be, again-st the executive interference of the judiciary 
ill any manner, shape or form, even if my cry be a cry 
in the wilderness. In this unhappy country of ours 
where particularly over a quarter of a centurj’, 
coininunalismi has been the bane of Indian adminis¬ 
tration, coupled occasionally with nepotism and 
intrigue (.'ven in the highest quarters, how is it possible 
to reach tJiiil degree of perfection and impartiality in 
any branch uf public administration whether of the 
ju<Hriury or of any other field ? 

If you really wish to be partial to merit, may I 
ask in all Liimilily to rise above intrigues and com- 
niunalism. Keep the .fountain of justice pure and uii- 
defilcd. Then and then alone, all our Judges will be 
bold enough to face the criticism or onslaughts of 
people, however adverse or perverse. Then and then 
alone, will the realisation come to the Judges, slowly 
but surely, that in the words of Lord Alkin, “the path 
of eriticisim is a public way and tlie wrong-headed are 
permitted to err within prescribed limits and that 
justice is not a cloistered virtue.” Be sensitive by all 
moans but not oversensitive. Go wrong for it is a‘ 
huiiian frailty but you have no right to be intellec¬ 
tually dishonest. You have no right to ‘hate your con¬ 
science and not your wrongs’. Be firm but courleoius, 
quick but never impatient, kind but on no account 
unjust. If I am sotting up a higher degree of ofiicioncy 
1 owe you no apology. 

If you have a conviction, cling to it; fight for it 
and work for it. Try to be men of honest convictions. 
It never pays to be weak-kneed or servile. It is only 
the intellectually and morally strong who can fight 
hard and stand tiieir ground. At the same time have 
patience with everybody. We must learn to respect one 
another’s point of view and at the same time live 
to our own convictions with courage, faith, and 
humility. These virtues will never come if commuttcal- 
ism and intrigue be our motto in judicial admini>t- 
tration. 

V 

The last point is about codification which 
has much to do wit* future judiciary. What is 
going to be the kind of law in future India which <»ur 
Judges will be called upon to administer is a very 
relevant question when the constituent assembly is 
busy'framing her future oons^tution. Even in En^and 
where the constitution has evirived throng centuries 
and had been unwritten to start with, tiie modern 
^^endeney, beyond queatim^ ia to hedge it with any 
number of statutes. Perhaps foritihe/preseiit the same 


order will ix^ntinue and the same statutes -will speak. 
In the process of evolution the l.aw changes as society 
advances. In cases of written constitutions, the same 
thing happens practically ail the world over. We live 
as it were in the midst of codes, statutes and Acts— 
Acts in the pa.«t, Acta in the present and .^cts yet to 
come. Just as n tiny seed is said to contain a mighty 
oak, so it seems, a nation’s mind and thoughts are 
reflected in a large measure in their statutes and codes. 
At stated intervals and in different stages how the l*^w 
will change none can tell. 

Even more so, where there is a written constitution 
there springs up, as lime rolls by, a number of 
code.s. And it imay bo a good tiling that with the 
growUi and evolution of a written constitution for 
India the practice of citing too many decided cases will 
gradually become a thing of the past. Personally, I 
think the habit of relying too much on precedents 
without proper appreciation of the points in debate 
and of the facts and implications of decisions cited is 
a bad training for lawyers and has been a kind of 
shivery which engulfed many legal talents. May I 
suggest in all humility Ilia, our future Judges should 
diHciwirage that practice. The centre of gravity jicrhaps 
will change with the passage of time and the emphasis 
will shift from citation of cases to correct understand¬ 
ing and application of weil-cstidilishcd principles to 
concrete cases. 

I look forward to the day when the Indian 
judiidiiry will adopt the Hegelian Dialectic and effec¬ 
tively function by trying to syntlie.sise the various 
sysleina of legal thought with the progress of society. 
We can not live :.s an anehorite pcninsiil.i. Wo are 
willjiiillv in the stream of world events. I also 
visuali.se the day when our Indian Courts and Judges 
of the future India will clear away the much too dry 
Icgali.'itic formula and train the Indian mind to 
elucidate truth and interpret life from the angle of 
juristic principles rather than through the refracting 
medium of decisions, misleading or otherwise. The 
doctrine of store deems must not be carried too fw 
and be made a fetish of at the sacrifice of justice. 
Cases are or may be useful only in so far as they lay 
down principles of general application to lead us to 
truth, to lead us away from confusion and chaos. 

Ijikc pure mallipmatic.s or pure logic there can 
be no such thing as pure law, because the life of 
the law is experience as is argued by a famous 
jurist. It is mixed up and co-extensive with social 
progress, experiences and complex facts of life. The 
judiciary of a oovmtry, if it is to serve a really useful 
purpose, must adjust itself to and harmonise with the 
varying needs of a counti^'. It must be suited to the 
genius of the people. Therefore, whether the future 
Indian judiciary will be fashioned after the American 
or Russian pattern or be basi'd on English principles 
or be evolved in another way, it is difficult to prophesy 
but whatever form or shape it may take Or of what¬ 
ever type it may be, one thing that seems to be elear 
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and which .is my conception of future Indian iudicin>7 
is that it must be co-ordinated not only with the 
union centre but with tlie provinces inter se. This must 
be borne in mind. Thinkers with vision move perhaps 
a hundred yearr ahead of their time. What a great 
mind or a free thinker thinks today is accepted by com. 
nvonalty at a much later time. Law once it is written or 
codified after haVing expressed the feelings and senti* 
monts of the people acquires some amount of rigidity 
like the one in a straight jacket till it is worn out and 
ovillives its utility with the gradual evolution of social 
ideas, needs and institutions Therefore, at a time when 
India has just emerged as a free and independent unit to 

:0 


take her rightful place in the comity of nations, at the 
dawn of her ren^sance of a new civilisation, the 
framers of her oonstitution, her jurists and her judges 
and her leaders have got to be thinkers of the highest 
order and look into the seeds of time and say whief 
will grow and which will not. With the dawn of a new 
era, India in a new brave world needs today as never 
before and demands of her leaders what H. G. Wells 
would call “historical vision” if the newly achieved 
independence is to remain our prcciou.s possession.* 

* Aililref delivered to the Caleqtt* Uaiveraitr L«*r CoUeye UnloB 
on 6.10. 47. 


THE BASIS OF ORGAMSATION OF OUR ARMED FORCES 

By D. M. SEN, e.8C. (Econ.) Lond., b.a. (Cantab.) 


A iByiuan must not incautiously pass judgments on mili* 
tary aflairs. Knowledge and experience arc nowhere more 
valuable than in the coihIuci of armies and navies, and it 
is .soniciinics tpiile harmful for civilians to dabble in 
questions which would be better solved by trained mili¬ 
tary men. 

Yet, it is also receguised that civilians have a part 
to play ill the higher conirol of the Armed Forces. Hence, 
Churchill was the British Defence Minister to whom the 
Chiefs of Stall were responsible. Hence, the President 
of the United Stales is the head of the armed forces. 
Hence, a civilian is more often than not the responsible 
Minister in charge of the army and the navy and the air 
force. 

For the conduct of the armed forces is, at bottom, not 
essentially different from the organisation of large num¬ 
bers of men in a political party or a bu.Mnesa enterprise. 
'I1ie men imist lie organised to carry out orders and the 
details must fit in, as in a jigsaw puzzle, to make up the 
broad strategy 'which the leaders vrisdi to follow. Tliere are 
tlius two elements in the successful organisation of an array 
(or a navy or an airforce). First, there is the problem of 
securing unquestioning obedience, just as there is the 
same problem in the political following of a large party 
or the stall of a vast business organisutiim. The sanctions 
and incentives may be different, but the prajilcm is the 
same. 

Se<“ondl>. there is the problem of organisation. Even 
if you have tiie right men and the right plan of action, 
in order to get yxmr plan of actiem translated into ar.tion, 
you need organisation. Tiie larger the number of men 
being controlled, the larger and the more intricate will be 
the organisation. Here, tooi, tlie parallel between a political 
oirganhation and a military one bolds good. Just as a 
political plan could Ite realised by a variety of political 
methods, so too a military plan could be realised by * 
great number of alternative or simultaneous militacy 
methods, For InMance, if we want to reduce a town tof 


ashes, we might conceivably arrange it to be bombed from 
the air, or bombarded by ground or naval forces, if ground 
and naval forces could reach the town. Whenever there 
are alternatives and whenever the control between the 
leader and the follower is not direct (as it cannot Ite in 
the case of a large number of followers, whether they be 
political or military followers), there is ntsed for organise, 
tion. But, again, there is no inherent mystery in the 
organisation of the armed forces. 

• The implication ia, of course, always there, that 
behind the men and the oiganisadon, there is the plan, the 
strategy. War is a coittinuation of<poUcy, aaid Clausewita; 
which ia of course eo obvious, yet su commonly forgotten. 

Our Strategy 

We, Indians, are a peaceful nation, and covet nobodyla 
territory or wealth. We do not seek military glory, nor do 
we take up the sword in pursuance of a proselytizing real. 
Our only strategy is the defence of our motherland. Our 
legions will not, we hope, tramp the world seeking foreiSn 
gold or foreign graves. We, the true sons of India, desire 
nothing mure than that we shall have peace and freedom 
within our borders. Our bordeia, therefore, must be in¬ 
violate. Our freedom we must regard as the most predoua 
object in life, dearer than life itself. As a people, to secure 
otur borders and our freedom must therefore be our 
strategy. 

The Indian people must maintain their Armed Forces 
for this purpose only—to defend the country and its free* 
dom at all costs, using any and every means within their 
power. The armed forces are there for the purpose of fig^t* 
ing, when called upon to do so. The future of any nation 
must ultimately depend on the armed forces in cases of 
emergency. 

This must be the sole aim of the Indian army,—(e 
fight for the defence of the motherland at all coats and 
against all comers. Then must be no lelaxirtiott, no 
weakening, no second thoughts on this; otherwiw yon 
m^t set ham on nnny an aD. * 
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Ahmy and Politics 

Hie gusrdians of the people are, thus, answerable to 
^ one but to their own patriotic conscience. Politicians 
Itay afford to fail; but an army in conflict can. rarely 
survive a thorough-going defeat. There are, of course, 
historical cases when armies have managed to survive 
diaaatroua defeats; but all such survivals have depended 
on «ther extraneous political considerations or the pity 
of the conqueror. In general, however, when the power of 
a contending army is broken in battle, there is nothing left 
for the defeated people to do but to surrender. 

The responsibility of the armed forces is, therefore, 
of a grave nature, but fortunately it is a clear-cut respon¬ 
sibility. “Never to suirender ithc charge of defending the 
country,” may well be token as the honourable assignment 
of those who )>car arms on behalf of the people of India. 

If wo remember this basic responsibility and charge 
of the army, it will be apparent that the maxim, “the army 
must not have any politics,” means merely that the army 
must not take sides in the day-to-day political strifes and 
bitterness. Its charge is clear ; whatever the government 
or the ruling party, it must ejmtinue to shield the country 
from outside aggression. 

I have heard, witli much concern and grief, many 
Indian high ofiicers say that the Army should Imvc no 
ptans to defend the people and the territory of India 
against India’s most aggressive neighboun, because to 
formulate such plans would be to take part in '‘politics”, 
and would thus moan a betrayal of the maxim that tlie 
army should have no politics. Could we ever imagine a 
more fantastic argument? 

The army’s raison d’etre is to plan for defence against 
any possible contingency and where the possibility of a 
contingency has turned into a certainty, it is surely the 
primary duty of the army to plan for averting any certain 
impending threat. 

Already, at the time of writing, our armies are clash- 
Ing against invaders of Indian territory in Kashmir. The 
rqmrts so for say that the smadl Indian comtingent has had 
to hill bacdk; the gallant Lt.-CcJonel defending Srinagar 
has been killed in action by the invaders. Is it not mere 
common prudance to plan and to recruit and to train our 
army in such • faidiion as to enable it to fight India’s first 
(Adal enemy effectively and successfully? 

PoucT AND Recruitment and Morale 

1 have explain^ tiiat there is in the minds of some 
of our high i^ers no clue at all as to the planning of our 
defence, or M to where our forces might be required to 
be deployed, not because they are inefficient, or lacking in 
fexetight, but because they ceatfnse hopelessly the pru* 
Nlnce of the ariUy and that of politics. Fearful ImI they 
ndght slip into politics, the neydy-promoted Indian army 
diggtitaries protest love (or all of fodia\ worm enemies, 
and intteod «f pladning foT-defeneei, indulge in bonhomie. 

Not to bo a political amy does pM mean that tile mrmy 
idMMdd be obUrioua of die fuBdamenttl 'pol^t]^ duty of 
mar, aa of evoiy eitlMi, 1# deffiad ibtT inu^Hty of 


If this principle is aocepted that the army tiiould be 
non-political so far as day-to-day internal political struggles 
are ovneerned, but should be intensely conscious of its 
fundamental political duty of defence against all aggres¬ 
sion against the State, whether from external or internal 
sources, the policy to he adopted for the recruitment and 
training of army personnel becomes at once self-evident. 

Only those persons will be recruited whose fidelity is 
assured in every circumstance. Subject to this over-riding 
condition, the army of a democratic Stale should be de¬ 
mocratic in every other way. Hio people and the army 
can never be separated, and it is futile to have an army 
on the obsolete ideas of martial and nnn-niai;isl races, 
when the country has become one closely-knit community. 

Rjually. it is absurd to recruit those to our cimy, 
alwiul whose loyalty and imlitical, mental and cultural 
affiliaiion we are uncertain. Mure than that; we know 
that certain sections of oiir old India agitated and worked 
wholeheartedly for the destruction of what they called 
‘‘indiaiiism.’" They declared themselves as forming a 
separate nation, and subsequently a part of the country 
was torn asunder to give these sections of our population 
their ’’homeland.” At lasS, they found out that the 
“homeland" was far loo far from ilie actual homes of 
many of the rebels, and rather than trek tluough thousands 
of miles to reach their homelands, they decided to stay 
when: llicy originally were. Have they changed their mind, 
then? Was it all a nightmare? Did they not persuade 
themselves that they were a ifation apart? 

The answers to these (|nestiotis arc well-known to 
us. Let us, then, be brave, and speak out the uuth. Men 
who have poisoned their souls through Jong years of aelf- 
persuasien become different from the normal run of human 
beings, fliey suffer from what the psychologists would 
call “a biassed attitude”, and there is no gainsaying the 
fact that some persons belonging to one conununity 
have thus become biased against another community, 
against India, against the Congress, against peace and 
prosperity among certain sections of people, against any 
rational and sensible outlook on politics. How can the 
majority of Indiana ever get the wholehearted and honest 
co-operation from them? 

Apart from this, however, there should be no bar based 
tpii caste, or «i any differentiation regarding martial and 
non-maitial races. * 

CoMPUisoHY or Voluntary Recruitme-nt 

Except in times of einergeuey, voluntary recruitment 
would seem to be most suitable. There should, however, 
be provisions and facilities for universal military train¬ 
ing for all Indians for two years, say from IB to 20. 

Ve, Indiana, need such military training. Our minds 
wimk too theoroticoUy, mainly because we have been so 
rigidly divorced from the practical world. We talk of 
life, as if life were a matter of logic only. We tend to 
credit life with rationality, which in fact hardly ever 
wriats la Rte. We hnsgine our adveraariea to be RoUe 
DMttiaai, eiigR««i m it war* in « varbil bgtt]«, wbo 
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would iMver be unteir or hit o* bobnr dw WU Hiw 
often w* here come ecrow « comidetely {utile end foolw 
oompUceney ngtrdinf the oomauBiel threet to die pence 
end proiperitjr of the Imfien peo|del Yet yeere ego Tegore 
trtote rohemently egeinet eecb ooaqililoeiicy. Ho regretted 
diet there were to raeoy in Indie who, udien injured end 
wronged, merely died with e preyer to God, who never hed 
the guU to thresh justice into the wrong-doer's heed. Ho 
wanted his countrymen to be bom in e place “where the 
head is held high and the mind is without fear.” 

But, as I have said before, we Indians do not kn'jw 
how to take a realistic view of life. An early military 
training may therefore prove to be a very effective curative. 

Anyone who objects to universal military irainin.,r may 
be reminded that the English have not only provisims 
for such training, but they compel every youngj,;iT to join 
the colours for a short period. And, surely our “rnieUi- 
gontsia” will never call the English miliiaristic. 

OmcFR Class 

Promotion to the rank of an officer from other ranks 
should in my view, be fairly liberal, and should account 
for about half the peacetime officer force. Thai is the 
ideal; for die present, this ideal may be unattairable due 
to the low educational standard oif other rank). 

Direct recruitment to Officers* Training Cmlrcs sliould 
be fair and free, subject to the condition -latcd above 
that only loyal sections of our population should be allow¬ 
ed to compete for such recruilmcnt. 

Hie Officer, however, must be technically and morally 
itrained to do his duty. Alwut teciinical training, there 
can be no divided opinion; hence, 1 shall not deal with 
this problem. 

The aspect of moral training must not be neglected, 
particularly in the cimimslances of India. Every officer 
must be a confirmed zealot, an unmitigated fanatic for 
his country's houtiur and security. Every officer must be 
a strong point. The Russians had political commissars 
among army officers, so that tlie army officers could be 
properly trained about the iiolitkal issues involved. So 
too in India we must have our political army officers, 
whose job it will tie to ensure that the morale of the 
army is never broken, who will ever inspire the army to 
greater and greater glories. 

In this connection, one may sa/llmf the present policy 
of entrusting the British-recruited Indian Officer with all 
the important jobs of our National |Army is of doubtful 
wisdom. We must remember that the British-requited 
Indian Army Officer (« the I.C.S. man, for that matter) 
is, in no sense, a patriot. He has teciinical qualification, 
no doubt; but we must go without technical qualification 
for a while to build up a sound, patriotic, national army- 

Thia question would not have come up to my mind 
•with sudi firmness, H I bad not met a very high-ranking 
Indian Anny Officer recently who seemed to me to be com- 
pletely without any patriotic sense at i^. He wan of 
ooittBc a HHtjah-recraited man. He wen fnB «{ mine fpi 


every oppressor and every enemy of Yrt 1 wal 

tdd Im was going to be responsilde fix mali^ some parts 
of the policy on which the future Army was to be based. 
This gentleman, and hit de-Indianised wife, were 
“jolly party” men; but I wondered if he was, a# 
could be, a fervent Indian whose one and only interest 
in life was the well-being and continued prosperity of 
India. 

Industby and the Armed Forces 

My readers will be shocked to hear that India intends 
Ui train many of her highly-placed and highly-skilled offi¬ 
cers in the training schools and naval centres of England. 
The reason is simple. We have not got required equipment. 

This lack of equipment will also force us to send our 
naval vessels to English ports and docks for the slightest 
repair. 

It is obvious that the armed forces depend wholly on 
tlie state of industry of a rountry, both for the training 
of personnel and for providing the necessary equipment. 

To have efficient armed forces, a country must there¬ 
fore have an efficient industrial hinterland, which should 
be our first concern to develop. 

Conclusion 

In this article, I have tried to deal with the basis on 
wliicli alone an efficient army can be built. In the con¬ 
text of the Indian political situation, I have urged, it 
will he unwise to have indisoriminate reciuitment. Tliere 
should be choice In favour of proved loyalty. We cannot 
tinker with tiic security of our country; hence we cannot 
tinker with the army, the protecting shield. We must be¬ 
ware of tliosc wlio have proved false in the recent past. 
Suhjent to lliis over-riding consideration, we riiould have 
a democratic army in every smise of the word. This de¬ 
mocratic army sliould not only lie militarily trained, but 
should be made fully conscious of its political cha^ei, the 
defence of the land. 

Behind the array, there will stand the whole male 
population of India, already trained in the military arts by 
one or two years of voluntary army training. 

And behind the combatants will be the new uidustriid 
State of India, ready to make its contribution towards thp 
safely of the imuntry by supplying the combatants with all 
the latest arms and ammunitions of war. 

And thus, with internal peace secured and oor frontisrs 
rendered inviolate by the sure protection of our National 
Indian Army, we shall proceed to build the noble 
of the new State of India, inapiring and npdght, qiwipia- 
querable, a constant warning to all evil iorcea. Wo have 
achieved a political revolution; we must corapkte it by t 
mental revolution. Tlie atmosphere of lethargy and teas* 
ponwbilUy must now give way to one in which ^o noMq ‘ 
sentimmits of life can have their reVnard. If need bo, wo 
will take Hard pistons to briitg about that auae^pbefm 
As one td the main institutions of Smt, we wfil hoBd 
W Army in this new atmosphere of national roturgouem 
thus yrill we have « mg^whik Awty, , . 

Oifsei,. NasmAet. ..f,:. 




Scenpa of huQting in a forest: Terracotta frieze from tlic Char Bangla gi’oup of temples, Baranarar, 

Murshidubad 
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ARE THE BENGALIS A NON-MARTIAL RACE? 

By S. P. ROY CHOWDHURY 


Wk are taught to believe tliat the Bengalis are non- 
martial but are they really so 7 It is an irony of fate 
that the word ‘non-martial’ is applied to the Bong.i)ia 
though history and the great epics bear eloqiiei t 
lestininny to their martial spirit and glory from time 
immemorial. 

“Tile Rama epic records a tradition that the 
Vangas acknowledged the supremacy of the ruler 
of Ajodhya.” “The Sabtia Paiban (52. 17) of the 
Mahabharata . . . refer.s to the Vanga.s and the 
Pundras a.s well-born Ksluitriyas .”—History oj 
Bengal : Ilncca Univciwly Publication, edited by 
Dr. R C. Mojumdar, Voi. I, pp. 37-38. 

In the great Kurukshetra War wc find that Vagadatta, 
the King of Pragjyotish, took the side of Durjyo* 
dhana and fought against I'.ie Pandavas. Again thf! 
Mahabharata states that Basudeva, the King of 
Pundra, Mahauja of Kausikikachcha (at present the 
district of Hooghly), Samudrasena and Chandraseua 
of Vanga and the King of Tamralipta were defeated 
by Bhima.* 

‘The peat epic refers . . . Bhimsena in the 
course of lus eastern campaign subdued all the local 
princes of Bengal including Samudrasena, his son 
Chandrasena, and tire great lord of the Pundras 
himself . . . They took part in the internecine 
strife of the Kurus and the Pandus and appear n* 
the battle-bocks of the Mahabharata as allies ot 
Durjodhaua.”—history of Bengal: Edited by Dr. 
R. C. Majumdar, Vol. I, p. 38. 

To form an idea about the different ancient city 
sites of ancient Bengal, it is worthwhile to quote a 

¥ 51 %^ mfwii 
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few lines from the Imperial Gazetteer of India, Vol, T, 
which states : 

“At the time of the Mahabharata, iiortii and 
east Bengal foimcd with Awam the powcrlul 
kingdom of Pragjyotish or Kamnipa as it was 
subsr'C|UPUtly called . . . This kingdom stretched 
W(:.-5twuids as far as Karatoya River . . . south¬ 
west of PragjyolLsli between the Karatoya and 
the M.iliaiianda lay Pundra or Pundra Vardliana." 

“Till' happy discovery of tlic fragmentary early 
Brahmi inicription from Maha.slhan (7 miles from 
Bogra), attributed to the Maurya period, has 
at last settled the identity of the historic Pmidra- 
vardliaua.'—S, K. Saraswali : "Forgotten Cities ol 
Bengal,” Calcutta Geographical Rem.w, March, 
1936. 

“TliLs kingdom wa.s in oxisleiice in the third 
century B.C., os Asoka’s brother found shelter there 
in the guise of a Buddhist monk . . . Ea.st of the 
Bhagirathi and the south of Pundra, lay Banga or 
Sainatata, on the we.st of the Bhagirathi was Karna- 
suvarna (Burdwaii, Bankura, Murahidabad and 
llpnghly). The capital wa? probably near Raiiga- 
mati in Murshidabad district." 

“The reputed capital of Sasanka, a cily des¬ 
cribed by Hiuen-tssng as being 20 li in extent and 
as conlalning the famous Lo-to-nioehich Monastery, 
has been souglit to be identifieil with the site d 
Kang:ima(i, picture.squely .situated on the west bank 
of the Bhagirathi. si.x inile.s below Berliampiir.”— 
Imperial Gazetted- of India, Vol. I, p. 1 . 

Lastly, there was the kingdom of Tamralipta : 

“The ancient Tamralipta is now represented 
by the modern town of Tamluk, now miles distant 
from the sea, a Subdivisional headquarters iu the 
district of Midnapur, where a few mounds are uow 
all that remain of the rich port. Coins and terra¬ 
cotta plaques, laid bare in chance-diggings, trace 
bark its history as early as the second century 

B.Cr—IbUl, p. 20. 

. Suhma, comprising what now consti¬ 
tutes the districts of Midnapore and Howrah. 
During the ninth century, the Pala dynasty rose to 
power in the country formerly known as Anga, 
and gradually latended their sway over the whole 
of Bihar and north Bengal . . . Tlie Senas rose <0 
power in the oast and deltaic Bengal towards the 
end of the tenth century and eventually included 
with their dominion the whole of Bengal proper 
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Till! iTiim-li of :i chntvr/vimt Hrmy ; Torrai-otta frir-zc from the ('hiir Ihuisl K'oui) of temples 


ut Baranagar, 


from llie Muhauaiidii aad die Bliagiralhi on the 
west of the Knratoj'a aJid the old Brahmaputra <»* 
(lie east.”— Ibid. 

Another interesting page of the Mahabharala 
dhscribes Bengal’s chivalry thus ; 

“The Bhishma Parban gives a thrilling account 
of a lively encounter between a, scion of the 
PaiuluR and tiie mighty ruler of the Vitngas. 
Bcliolding that lance levelled at Durjocihaua, 
the lord of the Vangas quickly arrived on 
the scene with Ins elephant that towereil 
like a mountain. He vovcreil the Kuru King’s 
cliariol, wilh the body of the animal. Ghatotkachu, 
with eyf's reddened with rage, flung his up-rai-Rcd 
missile at the bea-^t. Struck with the dai't the 
elephant bled profusely and (ell down dead. 'rJie 
rider quickly jumped down from (lie falling animal 
and Durjudhana rushed to his re.scuc."— History of 
liungtil : Edited bv Dr. R. C5. Majumdar, li 
)>. 38. 

"The Hurivamsa also .slate-! tlial Sudova, the 
son of Basudeva of Pundra. was called PrilhaQ- 
nkshauhitnimti, i.c., the holder of 21,870 elephants, 
21,870 chariots, 65,ttl0 horses and l(W,8i)0 infantry.*’’ 
‘'.\hmit 500 B.t'.. Piince Rejoy. .son of Raja Simha. 
baliu of Siuiluipur.fat i>ie.sent Singur, ITist. Hooghly) 
with his 700 followers eouquered and coloniacd 
(’eylou. Of course, it is legemlary in Bengal but the 
}f(ilinua7is(i and other Binldldsi work.s tell ii.s how 
as early ns about 600 BC. rri/ice Bejoy of Bengal 
with his 700 followers aehieved (lie conquest awl 
colonization of Ceylon and gave In this island the 
name of Sinhala after that of his dynasty—an 
event, which is^ (he starting r'oint of .'Sinhalese 
liistory.”—R. K. Mookherjic • History of Indian 
Shipina'd, p. 157. 

Supporting the above, tho Dacca University Pub- 

♦ 5Wf 3^ I 


Murshidabad 

CiipyriK^t littcologU’al Surv<>y of In 

licaliori History of Bangui, edilcil by Dr. R. G. 
Majnitidar. states in page 39 ; 

“While t'jiic stories recall the niilitarj' prowess 
of Bengal rulers ‘of fierce energy’ the Pali chronicles 
of Ceylon preserve memories of another field of 
their actiMtie,-!. A prime, named Sihabaliu*, who 
inherited the kingdom of Vatiga from a maternal 
ancestor, renounced Ids claiin.“ in faioiir of a re¬ 
lation and built a new city in the kingdom of Jaila 
which came to he known as iSihapura . . . The 
eldest sou of Sihabaliu was Vijaya . . . with Ids 
followei-s he sailed in a .'hip to .'^npara, north of 
Bombay. But (lie ^iolellc.e of liLs altctidanls 
alienated (be people of the locality. The prince 
had lo embark again, and eventually ‘landed 
banka in the jegioii called Tanibapanni.’ The date 
ateigned b\' the Ci’.vloiii'se tradition to the arrival 
of Vi,in.va .'ind has ‘lion-men’ (Sihalas) in the 
i.-4iand i.s t.he ,ve.ar of the parinirvnTica. aceording to 
the reekoning of Ceylon (644 B.C.)’’ 

'I'hc fresco painting of Ajniila cave still bears 
testimony to Vijuya’s expedition. Bengal, the land of 
heroes, has been depicted now as non-martial. 

“I'lie Agid-puraiia (24.')—21 ff) refers to Anga 
and Vaiiga as important eeiitre.s of sword manu- 
facliiiv. The sword manufacture of Vanga we are 
assured ‘weri’ characleiised both by keonnc.ss and 
their )iower of staudiug blow.s*. (C/., P. C. Chakra- 
larti : Tin Art of If'ar in Ancient India, pp. 163- 
64.)’’- History nf Bengal : Edited by I>, R. C. 
Majumdar, Vol. I. p. 657. 

It was Bengal’s martial strength that checked 
Alexander's ambition. It was the heroes of Bengal for 
whom tlip great Macedonian could not advance farther 
than the Beas and the tide of conquest was turned 
to Babylon. 

“In the case of Bengal, dated history begins 
only from 326 B.C., with the famous stand made 
by Uie warriors of the Gangaridai and the Prasioi 
to resi.st the threatening onslaught of Alexander 
who bad advanced to Inc Hyphasis and was eager 

C 

* PaU : Sibftbahu ~ Smthrii ; SiniliAlMliu. 
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Figlit from charii'ls : T(>rrai'Ol,ta imnol from 

lo i>fm'lr:it(' into 1lic inU'iiOi of India. A 

('iiiihi(lf?-al)l(' imrlioii of llir i-oimlry now foiisli- 
liilcd tin dominion of a i>ow('rfiil luilion, who^i- 
'■•wjiy rxlmidi’d ovr'r llio wliol(> of ancient Vaiift'i, 
and some adjoiniiifr Iraclw. (iri'i-k nn<l 

I^atin wnleis nfcr t,o die ja-oj))!.. jin the OaiiKiindai 
fvanaiil Candaridai). Tim H.inskiit oCjuiviiIfcid, <>1 
llir* (erni i.s difficnli to dcleriniric. ftlas.sic;il scliolai.'< 
take (lie word to mean ‘the peoj'le of (he Ganges 
refjiou.' Chirliu*;, Plularrh and SoHnu-: aKna. in 
(ilaciiiK them ei: the fariher. that, i.s, (lie ea“(erii 
liiuik of th<' (iMn!J:c.s . . . PlvU.aicli refers l.o ‘tlx' 
king.., of (he Gnndaridai .nid (he Prasioi’ imjilyrnc 
the existence of a jiliiriility of sneli rulers. 'I’hey 
were refmrfed to be waiting for Alexander with an 
army of 80.000 horse, 2,00,000 foot. 8,000 w.ir 
(ihariols and 6,000 fighting elephants. As tlie King, 
meidiiined by Curtiu.-' and Diodorus, had oul.v 
20 000 horse, 2,00,000 infuntry, 2,000 four'horsed 
fliarioLs and 3,000 or 4,000 elephants, the additional 
forces mentioned by Pliit.arch may, in the oiiinion 
of some, point to an extra coulingont furnished 
f)y a second prince who may be iilentified with the 
King of OangaridiU proper if the fii’St ruler was I he 
monarch of the Prasioi . . . When Alexander 
reached the Bens nnd was eager lo cross over the 
Gange.s valley, the information reached his ears 
that the king or kings of the Gaugaridai and the 
Prnsioi were awaiting his attack with a powerful 
army. The shock of batlle was narrowly missed. 
The war-woTO velorans of the Macedonian king 
persuaded their leader lo trace back 1 i.s step.s to 
the Hydaspes and ultimately to Babylon.”— Hixlorn 
of Bengal : Edited bv Dr. R. C. Majumdar, Vol. 1. 
pp. 35, 41. 43 and 44. 

The military prowess of the undaunted sons of 
Bengal, who forced Alexander to retreat from the 
Indian soil, is certainly creditable. 

This gallant stand of the Bengal warriors was so 
heroic and famous that Virgil, the great poet of the 
first century B.C., states in his Oeorgice (III, 27) : 

“On the doors will 1 represent in gold and 
*ivory the battle of the Qangaride and the arm.s 
of our victorious Qwirinius.” 


Sli.im K.si Temple, Vifjhnuiiiir, Bankura 

Copyright : Aiclmoolnyiral Siiivi> <il I'l'li* 

It is a pity no doubt that a nation once reputed 
fur Us military }vr(nves< and martial habit i.s now 
ealh'd uon-martial. Bengal, the then centre of Indian 
.'■word ni.aniifiicturc. is now turned to the nmnufacUire 
of clerks. 

Jlah!irii,i:i SH.siuika of Goiir whose cajiital was 
Karna.siuiirim, reigned uboul 25 years (600-625 A.D.) 
and li.v dint of liLs orowc.s.s, he conquered Bengal, 
4iiljar and Oiwa and annexed them to his kingdom. 
He i.s tin; first known king of Bengal wlio extended 
liis eiiKciiijnly over terrilunes far beyond the geogra- 
pliical boundary of that province^ 

The deeds of valour of the Bengal army has also 
been recorded by Kalhana, the writer of the famous 
tlironiele of Kashmir Jiajalaiangini, when they marched 
lo Kashmir to demolish the household deity of the 
K'aslimir King as a revTnge for some act of treachery 
of the latter. He records; "Perhaps it would be 
difficult even for the creator (of the Universe) himseli 
whi.t the Bengal army did."* 

Amongst the other kings of Bengal, the Fala 
Rajas are the most remarkable in the history of India 
and they "ruled over Bengal nnd Bihar with var.vitig 
fo’ luile for over four hundred years.’” 

We road in the Khalimpur copper plate of 
Dbarmapala that succeeding ■ the throne of Gonr, 
Dlmrmapala subdued with ease the Bhojas, Matsyas. 
Madras, Kurus, Yadus. Yabanas, Abantis, Gandharas 
and Kira.s and conquered Kanouj.* 

1 I/istffry <>/ Bengal i Edited by Dr. R. C. Majumdar* Vol. 

V- 59. 6 

2 Rajniarenglnif V* 833. T»D»bited fioiu Brihethangu • I’'* 

DincHh Chandra Sen, Vol. t« p. 22ti. 

3 li. D. Binerjee : Prehutoric Ancient and Hindu IndiUt p. 305. 

.** 

— Oaudalekhamala, p. 14, 
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Regarding the location of these places Prof. 
Kilhorn says: 

“Kanyakubja itself was in the country of the 
Panchalas in Madhyadesha. According to the topo¬ 
graphical list of the Brihat Samhita, the Kurus and 
Malsyas also belong to the middle country, the 
Madras to the north-west, the Gandharas to the 
northern and the Kiras to the north-east division 
of India. The Avantis are the people of Ujjayini 
in Maluva. Yadus, according to the Lakkha Maudal 
Prasnsti, were long ruling in part of the Punjab, 
but they are found also south of the Jnniuni, and 
south of the river and north of the Narmada 
rirobafely were als>) Bhojas who headed /the list 
{Epio^ophut Indica, Vol. IV, p. 246).”— Qauda- 
kkhawala, p. 21. 

The conquering ambition of Dharmapala did not 
abate after the conquest of Kanouj, “That Dharmapala 



Niiviil engagemeui ; Terra ofta panel from 
lladhabinod Temple, .Taydeb Kenduli, Birbhum 

Copyright : Archfteologieal Survey ot InUit 

jiroceeded far beyond Kanouj in course of his military 
campaign is proved by V 7, at the Monghvr copper¬ 
plate (No. 6)."‘ 

It is further recotded : 

“The Nalanda, C. P. of Dharmapala (No. 3) 
refers to the traditional five-fold military division-s, 
ft*., elephant, cavalry, chariot, infantry and navy 
but there is no reference to any officer-in-charge 
of chariots.”" 

“Dharmapala’s reign Ls the most glorious 
period of the history of j Bengal. With the co¬ 
operation of the Rashtrakutas the Bengal army 
compelled the Gutjaras to retire once more into 
the confines of the Indian d<^sel•t. The. defeat of the 
Gurjaras was so crushing that for a generation tiny 
did not venture out of their homes . . . During 
Devapala’s reign, the Bengal army fought with 
the Rashtrakutas in central India and repelled an 
invasion of Tibet-Burriia tribes, known as K«m- 
bojas, in the north. Devapala's cousin Jayapala con¬ 
quered Orissa and Assam for him.”—^R. D. Baner- 
jee : Prehistoric Ancient and Hindu India, p. 260. 

There are various copper plates preserved in the 
different Museums of India which narrate the military 

4 mtny «/ Vd. 1, p. IM. 

5 /6M, p. ITS. 


activities of the Bengalis and their gallant fight with 
powerful princes. 

The restoration of Varendra by Ramapala (his 
paternal kingdom) from the Kaivarta King Bhima is 
another notable evenr of the Pala period. It was * 
civil war no doubt, but from the Kamacharitam of 
Sandhyakara Nandin we can see that Ramapala had 
to lake much trouble to regain his fatherland from 
the Kaivarta King Bhima, “a king of unusual ability,” 
"in whose possession then were excellent cavalry, 
elephant-troops, etc., having no rivals (to fight them), 
for which Ramapala felt himself powerless to adopt 
any effective means to recover Varendra.” 

"By a lavish offer of land and enormous 
wealth, be gained over to his side a number ol 
powerful chiefs w'ho posses-sed well-equipped 
forces. . . . This detailed list of independent or 
semi-indcjicndent. chiefs of Bengal may be regarded 
as tlte most irai'Orlanl Juslorieal information.” 
— Ranwcharilatn. 

The following chiefs or Samantas joined Rama¬ 
pala : 

“1. Viraguiia. He wa.-, Kiog of Kotalaii m 
llu' south. Kola is {lerliajis to be located in the 
disiriet of Cuttack or in lt^ neighbourhood m 
Orissa on the strength of a yiussage in Ain-i-Akbn’i, 
which refers to Mahal Kot-dcs willi three forts, 
under Barker Katak in Subah Oii.s^ta. 

2. Ja.vasimha. Ho was a King of Daiidabhukli 
and defeated Karnakesari, King of TJlkala. Danda- 
bliukli comprised the southern and south-western 
parts of the Midnapore di.«trict. 

3. Vikmmarnja. ruler of Bala-Balahhi, which 
imiuded the village of Devagrama. 

4. I.,ikshmiaura. He is iltsoribcd as lord ol 
Atiara-Mandara, and head of the group of feudal 
chiefs of the fore.si (Atavika-Saitianta-(;hudamani). 
Mundani has been iden'lfiod with Sarkar Mandaran 
of Ain-i-Akbari, • e headquarters Garh- 
Manditran, is now lepicsented by Bhitargarh, 6 
miles to the west of Arambagh in the Hooghly 
district. 

5. Rurapala, ruler of Kujavati, which may be 
identified with the locality of thni name about 14 
rnile.s north of Nayadumka. 

6. Rudrasikhara, ruler of Tailakampa, which 
has been identified with Telkupi in the Manbhum 
district. The region is still known as Sikharabhum, 
evidently after the surname Sikhara of the royal 
family. 

7. Bhasknra or Mayagalasiinha, king ot 
Ucchala. 

8. Prataparimha, king of Dhrkkariya, which 
has been identified with Dhekuri near Katwa in 
the Burdwan district. The Ramganj copper-plate 
proves that Dhtkknri was .‘set, up as an independent 
Stale by Isvaraghosa, probably at the time when 
revolution broke out against Mahipala. 

9. Narasimharjuna, lord of Kuyangala-Man- 
dala, which has been identified with Kankjole, 
south of Rajmahal. 

10. Chandarjuna of Samkatagrama which can¬ 
not be identified. 

11. Vijayaraja of Nidravali. It has been nag* 
gested (by Dr. H. C. Roy Chaudhuri; Siy/^ in 
Indian •Anttqmiies, p. 168) that he is identical 
with Vijayasena of the Sena family who vm 
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originally aetiled in Radha and ultimately esta¬ 
blished his sovereignty ail over Bengal. But there 
is no definite evidence in support of this identi¬ 
fication. On the other hand, Nidravali being one of 
the Ganis of Vaicndra BrahmanaS, il was most 
probably situated in North Ben^K 

12. Dvurapava>'dhana, ruler of Kausambi, 
which is probably now represented by the Pargana 
Tappe Kusunibi in the Bogra district, Thtffc 
also a village called Kusumba in the ssime district. 

Soma of Paduvanva not identified. Some other 
chiefs also joined Ramapala ; being joined bv the 
large and well-equii>ped forces of tlie confederate 
chiefs consisting of cavalry, elephants, fleet of boats 
and infantry, King Ramapala felt strong enough 
to make an attempt towards the recovery of 
V.arendra. He despatched a force under Maha- 
pratihara Sivaraja, the nephew of Mathana, who 
crossed the Gauges and devastated Varendra. 
'Hicrc is no reference to any pitched buttle, but 
presumably the frontier gunras of Bhiraa were 
defeated and the way was made clear for the 
crossing of the river by the entire force . . . Thi' 
entire force of Ramapala crossed the Gangc.s hy 
means of a flotilla of boats and safely reached the 
‘northern bank’ . . . After Ramapala had crossed 
the Ganges with his huge army, Bhira,a opposed 
him, and a pitched battle, took place. The tumul¬ 
tuous battle, which is described in nine verses 
(11, 12-20) was conducted with equal vigour and 
ferocity on both sides. Both Bhima and Ramapala 
took a very active part in it and kept close to each 
other (11. 14). But ‘by an evil tuni of destiny' 
Bhima, seated on his elephant, was taken prisoner 
(11-17, 20). This decided the fate of the battle. 
Bhima’s army fled, and his camp was plundered by 
the ‘unrestrained soldiers’ of Ramapala (11, 20-30).* 
. . . Perhaps Bhima organised some resistance 
to Ramapala by sending secretly from his prison 
messages to his allies. For, in the next verse 
(11, ^) we are told that his friend Hqri rallied 
his forces and blockaded those of Ramapala . . • 
Hari put up a valiant fight and at first scored some 
success (11-38 ff). But Rainapala’s son, who was 
put in charge of Ihe figlit ‘exhausted the golden 
pitchers by bis wartime gifts* (11-^) and evi¬ 
dently managed to create some discOrd between 
Hari and Bhima's followers which caused obstruction 
to each other (11-41). Finally Hari was won oyer 
wd this sealed the fate of Bhima’s army which, 
it is said in 11-38, was ‘made to swell by ill- 
equipped soldiers.’ After having crushed this rising 
of the enemies Ramapala took a tenible vengeance 
upon Bhima. Vitpala led Bhima to the place _ot 
execution, where important members of his family 
were executed before his very eyes. Then Bhima 
himself was killed by means of a ‘multitude of 
arrowsf (11. 45-48). 'Thus ended the life of Bhima 
and the rebellion of 'Vareudra ."—Rtttnacharitam ot 
Sandhyakara Nandm: Edited with Sanskrit com¬ 
mentaries and English translation by Dr. R. G. 
Majumdar, Dr. Radhagovinda Basak and Pandit 
Nani Oopal Banerji Kavyatirtha. 

ITiough it was a civil war and the Bengal army 
fought against each other, it certainly reflects the 
military prowesa of Bsnpi! and it further tells us that 
Bot only the King but even the Samantas of Bengal 
had their individual militaty organimtion and the 
4>f mt was known to the maas. ‘Die taR masculine 
athletie figures of the Eidvartas of remind us 


of their heroic deeds of the past. Though poverty 
and misery have sucked their blood, still if they are 
trained they may be the best soldiers. “Eautilya 
argues tliat it is possible to infuse spirit and 
enthusiasm even in the timid ‘by means of discipline 
and training’."" 

“It is un axiom at 1 C truth of histoiy that “ 
people living along the scR-coast, with oppor¬ 
tunities of iiarbouvugc, or in inland territories 
intersected by large and nnvigabh' rivers, naturull.v 
develops an aptitude in the art of plying boats. 
The sea and the river become a part, of tlicir Id*' 
and blood.’’—^Dr. P. G. Chakravarti, J'hr Art of IPnr 
in Ancient India, pp. 60-61. 

He further records : 



The immersion ceremony of the Goddess Durga 
at Khalia and Amgram, Faridpur 


“The people of Beng.-!! s<’em to hove become 
famous for their nautical resourena very early in 
histor.v. In his Jtaghuvamsa (I'V, 36), Kalidasa 
characterises the 'Vangas as expert in the art of 
plying boats {nmmdhanodyatam). Epigraphio evi¬ 
dence proves that harbours and dock-yards were 
well-known in the sixth century A.D. A copper¬ 
plate grant of Dharmaditya (dated, 631 A.D.) 
refers to a navata-ksheni or ship-building harbour, 
though we do not know where exactly it was 
located. Another grant of the same monarch speaks 
of nau-dandaka or ship'.i mast.. A few centuries 
later when the Palas became the rulers of Bengal, 
they seem to have utilised this nautical aptitude 
of the people in building up a regular fleet for 
fighting purposes. Contemporary records refer to 
this fleet as nau-mta or naur-vataka, and to the 
admiral in oomntand as the naukadhyaksha. 'Phe 
Khalimpur copper-plate of Dharmapala describes 
this royal fleet as 'proceeding on the path of the 
Bhagirathi’ and thus making it seem as if & 
series of mountain tops has been sunk to build 
another cause-way for Rama’s passage .”*—The Art 
of War in Ancient India, 


6 Or. f . C . Oukimvani : Tk * Art of War fa Andmtt hdU , 

p. as. 

amfWt iiRiN 



-—The Khalimpur copper-plate of Dharmapam: 
Oaudalekhaimda, p. 14. 
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“The Krmioiili Rraiil siiouIm of a glorious naval 
vifilory wliioh Vaid'. .'idcva, llio Minister of Kutnara- 
pala, won over an unknown oni'Diy in southern 
Vangs, near the mouths of the Ganges. 

“Tlie naval power of Jtengal seem!- lo liave 
long outlive d I he oOllapse of the Pula Dynasty. 
The opigiaphic reeords of the Gliandriis, the 
Varmnns and the Sena, prove that, the liver- 
flotilla continued ns an important itrslruiiienl ol 
olTeuce and defence under them. As in the Khalitn- 
jiur coppcr-i)lale of Dlmrinaj)ala. so in the Deopara 
Inscription of Vijayasena, flu' Htaigul lli'et is des- 
crihed ns proc«'eding on a conquering expedition 
‘iq? to the whrde course of Die Ganges.’ There was. 
however, a change jn the noiuenclalurc of H'c 
Admiral. The Nimk(i<lki/iik.\hu of the Pula period 
was replaced hy the Nnu-tyaniataka oi Xati- 
hdlaityaprolnkn of the Si'Uu jierion The u.se of the 
term haUi afler Nmi brings out the real charaeb'r 
of the fleet. 



\’i lageis eiijoviiig the Vijaya Dasami. Spears 
Mild shidds are lo bc' noted 

“It inav be noted here that Bengal'.s rejuitiilion 
ns a naval power toidiniiisl even in the ni.uli.o'val 
period. Iliisniu Shah (MOS-bWOl, the most promi- 
lU'nt of the iiulependtoit Pathan rulers of Bengal, 
maintained a i>ow<'rfiil fleet, with which he oiiee 
invaderl Assam. Pralapadila a is also credited with 
.a fleet of seven hiiudn'd Hgliling ve."i!ls. eqiiiiii'ed 
with alt the iuslrunients oi war. Sliai-tn Kliaii. Hie 
Nnwab of Ikmg.al, is .said to lvi\<^ gathered ti 
numerous Heel of armed g.illeys to clieek H'p 
deiiredations of the Arakan pirates, both Maugh 
and Ferinp.”—Dr. P. C. Chakravarti : The Art of 
fVrtr in Ancient Indio, pp. 61-62. 

The History 0} Bengal further records ; 

“Apart from the apeciiic rofer«noes in Rughu- 
vatma to the nav.il forces iA Bengal and the 
general reference in foreign inscriptiou to Bengal 
as a sea power (iSiipw, p, in. f.n. 3 ; p. 65, f.n. D- 
ships are frequent l.v meatioued in the inscriptions 
of Bengal, and tliere is probably also a ■ reference 
to a shin-building harbour in an inscription ol 
Dliarmaduta iSujrrn, p, 51). Wc ,hsvc also refer- 
I'Uces to naval fights in south Vnnga during the 
reign of Kninarnpala (Sirprn. p, 168) and a naval 
expedition to the west, wmt hy Vijnvnsena (S’wpm. 
pji. 241-15)‘'-• •7/w/orj/ 0 / Bengal. Vol. I. p. 179. 

From vf»y early times till the eighteenth century 
Bengal played an important part in naval affairs. 
When some of the uresont dviliaed nations were 
confined to their own country and sea voyages were 
beyond their dreams, it wa? the Bengalis who proudly 


.sailed out on trading voyages to distant shores, crossed 
the seas and even conquered countries and established 
colonies. Almost all the kings of Bengal were reputed 
for their mighty naval power. Even now people 
of the coa.'itnl districts are credited for their valoinf 
and merit in the marine departments. 

An elephant w now ahno.st a curiosity lo the 
inhabitants of Bengal. V’ery few elephants can be. seen 
in the province. But there was a time when Bengal 
wa« fam«u.s for her elephant troops. 

“Till! elejiliant forces of Bengal arc fibe lic- 
qiU'iilly mentioned in many inscriptions, and I heir 
effccliic ^Iri'uglh is indirectly admitted e\rn m the 
records of many f'lreigii foes which refer 'o Iheir 
formidable ainiy in glowing term.’'’’ 'Hisloig oj 
Bengal : Kdiled bv Dr. B G. Majumdar, Vol. 1, 
p. 279. 

“Ill U;c AilUusasti-n (Bk. X.V, Ch 2), Kautilya 
sa.ys that ‘elcrihiints bred in eouiitrias such as 
Kalinga, Anga, Ka'u.sa and llic east are the liest, 
llio.sc' of Dusaruti and uesleru eounlru's aie of middle 
<iualilv, and those of .Suras'tra and Panchajana coun- 
Irie.s aie of low quality.’ It iiiav be mentioned here 
thill ,jus( as ancient wfiters liave a.scribed, witli 
sinprising unanimity (he pre-eniiuence in horse- 
breeding to the noclh-we.sl, they have attributed 
pre-eminence in elephant-breeding In lh(' east. For 
iii'laiice, it is n.'ited iii the Sanfiparv.i (101, 4) as a 
di.stiitguishiug chiir'cteristic. of the easIr-cUers that 
Ihe.v could tigbl skilfully with (•l('pliants Ifiraeliya 
mntanga yiKldhrsu-kmalah'). In the Raghuvamsn 
(IV 40, 83 ; VI 27, 54), while describing the cam¬ 
paigns of llaghu, Kalirhi,sa speaks of t.he mighty 
('leplianl forces of the Kalinga and Anga kings. 
Siinilarlv, Valsputi lefers lo the king qf the VangM 
Cl' ‘powerful in the pnsKt:s.sion of a large number of 
war-like elepliaiits’."—Dr. P. C. Chakravurti ; The 
.Art of M'ar in Anricnt Indta, pp. 54-55. 

Sucli wa.s the position of Bengal in the Hindu 
pi riod. and she kept her tradition intact up to the 
Mahoinedaii jieriod, as Abul Fiizl the famous 
historian also records in his Ahi-i-Akhiai about the 
flephani forces of Bengal. 

The military strength of Bengal was not negligi¬ 
ble even on the eve of the Mughal period. 

“Diiuil. Suleman’s younger son, assuming all th*' 
insignia of royalty, ordered the Khutba lo be pro- 
ulainied in his own name througli all the towns of 
Bengal and Bihar, and directed the coins to bo 
stamped with his own title, tlms completely selling 
at defiance’ the authority of the Emperor Aknar . . , 
He found himself in the possession of immense 
treasure, 40,000 well-inounted cavalry, 140,(KM) infan¬ 
try, 20,000 guns of various calibres, 3600 elephants 
and several hundred i^Jw-boats, a force which seemed 
to him siifilrient justification for a contest with 
Akbar.”—^V. A. Smith : Akbar the Great Mughal, 
2nd edition, p. 124 

The late Dr. N. K. Bhattasali, Curator, Dacca 
Museum, writes in his article, "The Naval Aetivitiea of 
the Indians”: 

"A unique period of martial activity dawned 
uuon Bei^l during the reign of the aggressive 
Mughal Egnperor Akbar. Daud, the last Bengal 
Sultan, lost bis life in 1576 AD. in the battle tf 
B.ajm8hal in a trial of strength with the Generals 
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of Akbar ; but the Hindu and Muslim Zamindars 
of Bengal took up the struggle with alacrity. 'Ihe 
wonderful struggle of the Bengal Chiefs has not yet 
received the recognition if deserves at the hands of 
the historians.'” 

Though after some time Bengal was included iu 
the map of Akbar’s India and the yearly revenue was 
si ttled by the Emperor to be Rs. 1,06,93,162, this 
anmnut wii.s never fully realised. 

‘“J’lie i>roviuce of Bengal paid a nominal sub¬ 
mission to the throne of Delhi, but during several 
jeigiis had been virtually independent.’’- -Mill’s 
//fsfoijz o] Brituli India, Vbl. 11, pp. 131-141. 

It is well known that the twelve Bhuiyas of Bengal 
had sufficient army at their command including war- 
fleet ,>1 and gun-powders which inspired them to fight 
on many occasions against the Emperor of Delhi. In 
this connection the names of Raja Pratspaditya, Isha 
Khan-Masnad-i-Ali, Kedar Rai and Sitaram Rai may 
be mentioned. 

“'riie Bengal Chiefs were strong in war boats, 
aiKt mainly with the help of this arm of offence, 
they managed to defeat the greatest generals of 
.\kl):ir again and again and drove tliem out 'd 
Bengal. Akbar went to his grave in 1605 A.D., with 
Bengal .vet unsubdued. Jahangir, on his acce.ssion 
had to make huge preparations for humbling the 
proud Bengal Chiefs. The thrilling accounts of the 
sLiuggle of the heroic Bengal Chiefs can be read m 
d(‘tail in the page of the Bahnri-ntan-i-ghav^i by 
Miissa Nathan, a young Mughal Lieutenant and an 
uctuaJ participator in the struggle!. I'ho Mughal aruiy 
was under the command of Islam Khan, the Mughal, 
Governor, and ihe Mughal fleet of war-boats was 
commanded by Intiman Kh.an. father of Nathan. 
The most powerful Bengal Chief of the pe-riod was 
I’ratapadilya, who possessed 700 war-boats, but he 
did not join in the countr.v-wide struggle against 
Mughal imperialism and attempted to conciliate the 
new Mughal Governor by presents and promisi's ol 
help. Ishfi-Khan-Masnad-i-Ali, the most powerlul 
chief of Eastern Bengal, master of Mynienaingli, 
Tippera and a half of thi Dacca district, and Ked.ir 
Rai, master of Vik'ampur (southern part of Dacca 
district), Faridpur and Sandwip, had fought all their 
lives against Akbar. But they were both dead by thi.s 
time. Isha Khan died peacefully in 1599 AD., and 
Kedar Rai died fighting the Mughals in 1604 A.I). 
The leader of the struggle during the reign • 
Jahangir was Musa Khan, son of Isha Khan, the 
Ghazis of Bhawal (northem pari of Dacca dislricD 
and some Hindu and Muslim Zamindam of Pabna, 
Dacca and Sylhet. After six years of hard struggle, 
in which several stiff naval encounters took place, 
the chiefs at last submitted and Bengal became a 
Mughal province in 1613 A D.”—-Dr. N. K. Bhatta- 
sali: “Naval Activities of the Indians.” (Hindnsthm 
Fltandard —Puja Annual, 1944), pp. 193-194. 

We have seen the military prowess of the united 
forces of Bengal in the field of Kurukshetra (in the 
Puranic period), against Alexander the Great (in ^ 
B.C.), for the restoration of Varendra as allies of 
Kampala (in the Hindu period) ; we have also seen the 
hard struggle of Bengal against Mughal imperialism, 
^is certainly ritows the martial spirit of the race. 

7 Sind iu t h ma Staadmrd—fuf* jhautfl, UM, pi m. 


It is admitted on all liaiids that. Ain-i-Akbari of 
Alml Fasl is the most uutlioritative history of the 
Mughal (io\ crmueiit. In his history Abul Fazl gives a 
fine de.sirip1.ion of the Bengal army of different places, 
wherein places are lueatcd as Sarker*, Pargatia-S and 
Maliala.s (coriivaiable willi di-tnits, subdivi.-'iuns and 
thana,s of the preseni day), 


Suikei'a iiiinip 

111 

(.Aviilry 

Inr«niiy 

Jaiiiiatabad oi' 
l.akhnauti 

Mahla 

.MHl 

17000 

l''alliabiid 

The whole of Fund- 
pur, ii .small portion 
of Jf.ssore, HOuUiorii 
Bakhargaiij, portion 
of Dacca District 

tlUl) 

5u7uO 

Mahmudabud 

Northeru Nadia and 
Jessore & Faridinir 

200 

lOlOU 

Khalifalabad 

Southern Jessjore & 
western part of 

Bakhcrgaiij 

100 

ISIHW 

Bogia 

Bakhergaiij & Dacca 

• • 

150(H) 

I'urniyah 

Western iiortion of 
tlie present district 
of Purnca 


.5000 

Tiijiair 

Eastern Puriieu, east 
of the Mahauanda 
and wcatern Dinaj- 
pur, Rangpui .and 
Bogra 

100 

50000 

(llioraghal 

Portion of Dinajpur 
and Rangpiir and 
Bogra 

900 

328(HM) 

Pinjarah 

Nortlieru east of tlie 
town of Dinajpur & 
the greater part ol 
Dinajpur District 

50 

7(H)0 

Barb'ikiibatl 

Portion of Malduh, 
Dinajpur and a largo 
part of Rajshahi and 
Bogra District 

m 

71HH) 

Bazoha 

Portion of Rajshahi, 
Bogra, Pabna, My- 
niensiugh and reach¬ 
ing in the. soutli a 
little beyond llu* 
town of Dacca 

1700 

5300 

Soiiavgaon 

Both the sides of 
MeghUit & Brahina- 
jiutra containing jw- 
iious of west ( 1 11 
’fipperah & No.afchali 

1.500 

•10000 

Sylliet 

Sreehatta 

1100 

42020 

Chittagong 

• • • » 

100 

IfHK) 

Sharifabad 

Birbhooiu, Bui Jwan 

200 

5(H)0 

Siilaimanabad 

Northern portion of 
Hooghlv and some 
portion of Nadia 
and Burdwuu 

100 

5000 

Satgaon 

24-Pargana8 & w&st- 
ern Nadia and south¬ 
ern west Murshid- 
abad 

60 

6000 

Mandaran - 

Western Birbhooni 
over Raniganj and 
the Damodar to 
above Burdwan 

150 

7000 
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—Colonel H. S. Jarrett: Ain^-Akhari, Vol. U, 
pp. 131*141 ; and H. Blochmann, MA. '• 
“Geography and History of Bengal" in 
J. A. S. B.. 1873 (No. 3). pp. 215-218. 

Regarding elephants and war-boats, Colonel H. S. 
Jarrett states in p. 129 (Aitiri-Akbari) that the 8ubah 
of Bengal had 1170 elephants, 4260 guns and 4400 
boats. The history of Bengal or for the matter of that 
the whole of India, would have been otherwise, had 
not Mirzafar, the Supreme Ommander of Sirajuddaula, 
betrayed the unfortunate Nawab by false representation, 
misleading the gallant Bengali Generals, Mirmadan and 
Mohanlal and stopping the battle of Flaasey on false 
pretence. In World War I, the service of the 40th 
Bengal Regiment in Mesopotamia was highly appre¬ 
ciated by the military authoritiel. 

It is difficult to ascertain the time and age as to 
when the image worship came into vogue in Bengal- 
However that may be, it is clearly evident that all 
the deities of the Hindu Pantheon are adorned with 
weapons. In Bengal, the Goddess Durga is worshipped 
with great pomp and eclat. Her hands exhibit various 
weapons and attributes such as sarpa (snake), 
ahmmh (bow), ad (sword), chakra (disc), trisvl 
(trident), parasu .axe), vajra (thunderbolt), aankha 
(conch). The blowing of the conch gives the signal 
for fight. Spears and shields are not merely qualifying 
r.ttributes but they are' actual weapons of war, and 
there are separate mantras for them. If the Bengalis 
are non-dnartial, why they would worship the arms 
with which their deities arf adorned ? Still, in the 
southern part of Bengal, the Vijaya Dasami Day is 
performed with great enthusiasm. People of all com¬ 
munities a.ssemble in boats, dressed like warriors with 
shield, sword, spear, lance, .“ankha and drum and take 
the image of the Goddess Durga to the riVer for the 
immetsion ceremony. After the immersion ceremony is 
over, they play with various weapons and perform boat- 
laccs. Does it reflect in any way that the Bengalis are 
uon-martial 7 If so, why should this martial inspiration 
Mtill tingle in their veins 7 In what part of the world, 
weapons are so associated with religion, worship and 
gods. Still do we pray to the Goddess Durga or Sakti : 

“Oh Mother, beetow upon* us the glory of 
victory in battles."* 

The records of different eraif point definitely to 
the conclusion that the Bengalis are not only martially 
inclined from time immemorial but they are 

• ." 


renowned in the world as brave and active soldiert 
and their deeds of valour have been recorded by 
many foreign historians. Dr. N. K. Bhattasali says : 

"The popular notion that the military professioa 
was the exclusive monopoly of the Kshatriya caste 
is wholly without foundation, and a ‘nation in arms’ 
is an entirely modem concept—a legacy of the 
French Revolution in the world. Nor there is much 
truth in the statement that caste prevented the 
growth of a feeling that fighting for or defending 
one’s own countiy was every one’s business and not 
for a particular class of people."—Dr, N. K. Bhatta- 
sali’s article in The Modem Review^ 1930, p. 1S8 ; 
and The Art oj War in Ancient India by Dr. P. C. 
Chakravarli, p. 190. 

"Hopkins says that the mass of the epic army 
was composed of *he lowest classes, mixed with 
barbarians and foreigners ... In the Arthasastra 
(Bk. IX, Ch. 2), Kautilya approves of the employ¬ 
ment of ‘Vaisj'a and Sudra troops in the army. 
The Agnipurana specifically lays down that the 
Sudras have a right to the ait of war and that they, 
along with the mixed castes, are expected to contri¬ 
bute to the defence of the state.” 

The Brahmins are generally known as priests but 
they were also allowed to serve as soldiers, “if unable 
to support themselves as priests." 

"It is well known that some of the most cele¬ 
brated warriors in the Maliabharata such a.s Drona, 
Asvathoman and Parasu llama were bom in Uie 
priosty class. . . . Alexander iu the course of his 
campaign iu India met with rnoat stubborn resis¬ 
tance from the Brahman confederacy of the Indus 
Valley.” And that is why he “regarded the Brahmans 
as his worst enemies, and his hand fell heavily upon 
them ."—The Art of Wat tn Ancient India by Dr. 
P. C. Chakravarti, pp. 78-79. 

In the Hindu period there were many Brahmin 
Generals and Commaadcr-in-Chiefs who are credited 
for their notable victories. 

"In the kingdom of OriaSa under the Ganga 
dynasty, the Mahasthana Brahmans used to contn- 
bule a substantial numbe- of military recruits of the 
pea.<iant militia of the state. 'To this day some ot 
their descendants bear the family ritle of Senapati, 
meaning commanders of armies.”— Ibid, p. 81. 

We need not recount here the stories of the 
thousands of martyrs who epurted death and lUe-long 
imprisonment with smiling face during the Swadeshi 
days and the period following that great Movement, 
for that is current history. 

The Bengalis have fo^sotten their glorious paat. 
They must remember that they are descendants of 
heroic forefathers. They require ioqiiratioa aod ins¬ 
piration only in order to realise their zeal selves. They 
have brains and they possess, the true martial spirit. 




CfitLDR£N'S Cttif 


Ir pleasure in learning and succcsisful adjustment in 
real life ar^ any test, Blochman City, California, has 
established ^ brilliantly successful precedent in modem 
education. Its teacher and founder, Mrs. Bina Fuller, 
justifies her methods by quoting noted United States 
educator John Dewey’s dictum that school should be 
life itself. “All I have done,” she says, “is to crystal¬ 
lise his philosophy w'th something you can see and 
feel.” 

The fruit of the experiment 
begun 15 years ago is a town in 
miniature—a children’s city. 

Located off the beaten path, at 
the edge of a forest near tlie 
town of Santa Maria, about 100 
miles north of Los Angeles, 

Blochman City has an area o* 
only 20,000 square feet. But 
within that compact sphere it is 
perfect and complete, with con¬ 
ventional though diminutive 
streets, houses and functions : 
post office, bank, library, museum, 
newspaper, chamber of commerce, 
tourist and information bureau, 
grocery, florist’s nursery even a 
park with trees, hedges,, awns and 
a lake. 

Children run the town, elect a 
mayor and a city council; issue 
special currency used for salaries 
for maintaining the bank and 
store ; learn first aid and pres¬ 
cribe for simple ailments at their 
own hospital; learn and prac¬ 
tise home-making, merchandising, 
book-keeping, carpentry, farming and a dosen other 
useful occupations in the warm pleasant congeniality 
of their own town built and equipped for their own 
needs and tastes. 

For many years, with the sympathy of the bom 
teacher, Mrs. i\iller had observed the efforts of 
ohildren to adjust to what was ta them a dull and 
lifeless school routine. She had seen too, their joyous 
and vigorous play—building houses; playing store, 
bank. Or train ; nursing or gardening. The solution 
Appeared natural and inevitable ; to be attractive end 
succeaful the school, must give children ‘*an earlier 
start at "being gtown-np.” 

Qer d»noe to Experiment came with the esta- 
blidunent of Blochomn Sdtool District— a smaQ two^ 
room sehfjol-liouae crowded iritfa the dii]dre||i of CaU* 
femia ^lerocken. From small boginningn n comer 
omaM Siam, a woodmi miutln} 

*^'1W|h>r , 1*4 ^ enthusiastie pvgdie ihmrd h«r 
•h!«nihed bniJ^Rg of an eotire oillfoeH toiP« 


The children worked with a will. The boys dredf 
blueprints. The girls designed interiors. All wrote 
letters to business firms soliciting needed materials— 
and the unusual requests met with generous answers. 
The president of the oil company donated the land. 
Other enterprises sent sand, gravel, lumber, cement 
and paint. Many were generous with professional and 
technical advice. Some, like the president of the oil 
company, joined in wcilding hammer and saw. 


Learning as an Excitino Adventurk 

Both teacher and pupils saw learning unfold ns 
an exciting adventure. Perhaps never before had 
children learned arithmetic not only in class but by 
keeping their own store, or negotiating loans on pro¬ 
perty at their own bfnk, with its walls of knotty 
pine and gilded teller’s grilles. In their own post office 
they learned to regard geography not as a classrom 
catalogue of hard-to-spell names but as colorful des¬ 
criptions of countries where lived their French, 
Belgian, English or Mexican correspondents whose 
problems and interests were like their own, with just 
enough differemxt to make them fascinating friends. 
Long, gossipy letters and souvenirs from distant 
Eskimo settlements and South Bea Island villages 
find their way to the little post office, which Mrs. 
Fuller eosBulers the center- "oi tolerance and warmth 
. . . real friendship and world understanding.” 

In the past de^e, Bloriiman City has become 
ft kind of eduefttipnfti Mecc* for tesekers ftnd iftidenti 



Two students visit the Information Centre to see recent 
periodicals and displays 






▲ gtu^&t *^Hnt ld« iiuU Uom a locked postoffice bo* Students hanpng paintings for an eathibition 
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of teaching technique. All these observers find espe¬ 
cially remarkable the high soholastio standards main¬ 
tained by the junior citisens, the complete absence 
of juvenile delinquency problems, and the successful 
transfer of training to jobs in the business and pro¬ 
fessional fields. 

The boy who was Bloohman City’s first grower 
now owns his own market in Santa Maria, California, 
while his two assistants are in similar establishments 
in other towns. Some of the girls who directed the 
Blocliiman Health Center are now registered nurses 
in full-size hospitals. The first bank cashier of Bloch- 
man is now a successful banker in a nearby city. 

■ -; 0 :- 

SRI CHITRALAYAM 

By J. M. 

“Thb study of a good picture helps one to fulfil one’s 
duly by becoming a better citizen ; and to attain 
liberation from the expensive and enslaving damands 
of the lower nature through thj cultivation of the 
higher nature," says the Vishnudharmaoltafam. The 
Hindu ruler of the Hindu State of ’Travancore, never 
conquered in the Mahomedan period, has recognised the 
duty of a civilised modem State to provide for the 
aesthetic education which is one of the prime 
elements of culture. With this object in view, they 
renovated the Padmanabhapuram Palace, a former 
seat of the State Government abandoned for over a 
century. It has given to the world a unique exhibition 
tn situ of the major arts of architecture, sculpture, 
wood-carving and mural painting. The Travancore 
Museum has been transformed into an ever-pleasing 
centre of Oriental art-orafte. It has a very fine 
collection of Indian bronzes. 

The need of a S<'Bte Gallery of Paintings for the 
preservation of the indigenous creative impulse took 
shape in the establishment of Sri Chitralayam in 
September, 1935. Anticipation extended back to the 
far past in the frescoes of Ajanta and Bagh and 
Sittaiuivaaal, and forward to the new spirit of artistic 
patriotism that bad animated the Bengal revival of 
Indian painting, round the central massive figure of 
Abanihc^nath Tagore and his direct and indirect 
dismples and grand-dimiples. Painting, it has been 
truly said, with the probable exception of muac, has 
the largest attraction for the majority of pei^ns 
with its oembined appeal to the sense of form and 
colour. The gallery was designed to be the nucleus of 
what may become an epitome of the best examples 
of Oriental Art. The object for which Sri Chitralayam 
was founded is, in ilie sherds of the official curator, 
"to provide for the people of lYavaneore State and 
visitonf, for enjoyment, edueation and the develop* 
asqjpt'^ uriiitie ta^. a eolleetion of pictures re- 
P sw ii Pttig tiM various ores of painting in India along 
widi sMBe iadination of the art of painting alMiwhefre 


Blochman’s first mayor is operating his own book* 
store. Many an early graduate credits the snSooth 
functioning of her home to housekeeping practice in 
Blochman City’s model homes. 

Visitors view all this successful activity with 
pleased wonder, and dozens of letters from state offi¬ 
cials, governors of other states, well-known writers 
and educators call it “a great idea.” MaUy ask for 
more information, and the children write industrious 
and informative replies. Mrs. Fuller, supremely happy 
in her chosen work, secs in these ficdgling citizens of 
a peaceful, tolerant and busy community and genuine 
essence of international peace.—US/S. 


OF TRAVANCORE 

DATTA 

under the influence of Indian culture, life and 
scenery.” 

First as to the quantitative aspect. To the 359 
exhibits enlisted in the fourth edition of the catalogue, 
has been added during the last year 12 pictures and 
copies of 5 muralii from the Vaikom and Udayana- 
puram temples. The number of such copi^ of murals 
now exceeds G6. There is a remarkable power in these 
murals. Their technique and finish are excellent. As 
Art in India has been mainly the expresrion of reli¬ 
gious ideas and sentiments, their atmosphere is always 
that of sanctity ,* they are eloquent with spiritual 
emotion. ’The makers of these superb wall-pictures 
are unknown craftsmen who inherited the traditions 
of their art from generation to generation. Their skill 
is remarkable and amazing in its deftness. ’The secret 
of attractiveness lies in the vitality of the figures end 
in the variety of postures and gestures expressing 
exalted religious life. In the collection are to be 
found copies of vestiges of paintings that must have 
made the mandapam of the small cave-tample of 
Thirunandikara in South Travancore a gem of mural 
art 11 to 12 centuries ago, just when the great era of 
Ajanta had ended. The age of the temple is calculable 
from inscriptions in stone ; it is ninth century after 
Christ, Recently made copies of murals presumed to 
be of still earlier origfii are going to be added. 

How popular the institution is will bo gathered 
fronu' the following statistics: 

Total number of visitors (during 

1121 M.E. = 1946-46) 67,463 

I/argest number in a single day 835 

Smallest number in a single day 63 

Population of Trivandrum 1,28,366 

Population of Travancore 60,70,018 

Berides these murals, there is a representative 
collection of Modem Indian paintings headed by 
Dr. Tagore, an almost complete colleotion of works 
of Raja Ravi Varffia I and II, and fair samples of 
Rajput and Mughal paintings, Cbmese, Persiaa, 
Tibetan, Balinese and Japanese paintings, Folk art *• 
represented. by Bengal pot pain^gs, etc. 



PAINTINGS OF SUSHIIA YAWALKAR 

Br L. W. 


Tn pointings of Sushila Yawallcar now being shown Qonsidering this as the first attempt of her sucoessful 
at the Princye’s Room, of the Taj Mahal Hotel, showing we may as well expect in her a brilliant 
surprisingly reveal the strength of an untutored yet addition to the artists' group of this city. 



Dr. M. R. Jayakar declares Exhibition open of Mrs. .Sushila 
Yawalkar’s paintinfi^. Mr. Yawalker thanking Dr. Jayakar and 
welcoming the distinguished audience 


Bi>ra and brought up in Dhargal, 
an ideal beauty spot in that ex¬ 
quisitely lovely country of Goman- 
tak (Goa), Sushila naturally created 
in her a love of the artistic. 
But it is a matter of common 
knowledge that in remote villages 
one rarely finds adequate scope for 
the development of Art and hence 
Sushila’s talents remained dormant 
for a long time. It is one of life's 
little ironies that although Goa 
boasts of many creative artists, 
iSushila’s genius could only blossom 
in Bombay. 

Here, Indian music first captured 
her attention. She is an accomplished 
dancer loo. Yet her ardent urge to 
learn painting remained just a dream 
till chance threw an opportunity in 
her way. , 



Bent on Newi 


an intensely creative mind. The Rt. 

Hon’ble Dr. M. R. Jayakar declared 
the Exhibition open on April 4, 1948. 

In all her paintings her approach is 
unsophisticated, unconventional and 
direct. The various compoations ex¬ 
hibit a dynamic urge to express vital- 
emotion stirred by a particular inci¬ 
dent. The dramatic sense of grouping 
against almost an austere background 
of pink highten the appeal of such an 
unoonvcntional subject. The same 
characteristics can be noted in other 
compositions where in spite of the 
unorthodox treatment the subject lifts 
up into well-knit linear or cherioscuric 
compositions. 

In her figure drawings Mrs. Yawal- 
kar is interested more in carrying out 
significant poise than mere anatomical 
details, of. her models. 

In her landscapes a changing mood 
of nature is inv^ably caught and 
rendered with the vitid mmplicity of a child's imagina¬ 
tion. For example, Tansa Lake and Moon Xdjj^t. 

One goes through the whole eachibition with a 
feeling of emotioBal upheaval, subtly stirrad by paint¬ 
ings naivety recorded in a technique which may baffle 
classification and yet serves its purpose to tlie fnlL 


It was ilieer coinddenoe that dte met the mU* 
known painter Mr. Nageeh Yawalkar whose woda dis 
went to see at the request of one of her friends. Tlie 
chance aqquaintanee between the two soon ' 
into frimtdahip which eventnslly eidmhuited into. tSei? 
happy marriage. Htua it waa Mr. Yawalkar who 







PAINTINGS OF SUSHILA YAWALKAR 


SuahUa YawaOur 
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hw full Bcopa to develop her talents in the domain 
of painting and enabbd her to express her individual* 
ity with ease and freedom and the preseat exhibition 
is a glerious proof of what a womaa artist can^ 
accomplish. This is probably the first bold and unique 
endeavour by an Indian lady artist to hold an 
individual exhibition of her paintings and as such 
Sushila undoubtedly deserves approbation. 

These reproductions of Sushila’s paintings reveal 
the impact of an unsophisticated mind to life’s little 
dramas. The child-like simplicity coupled with adult 
discrimination intensifies the appeal of her various 
compositions. Her colouring invariably luminous is 
harmaniously blended with judicious tonal values. In 
good figure compositions, she is interested more in the 
significant simple form than what meets the eye. Her 
paintings display an individual colour-scheme which 
is more expressive than representative. Her dramatic 
sense is uppermost in interpreting familiar scenes of 
daily life as noted or imagined. In all her paintings 
direct simplicity, vital pattern and pleasing colour lift 

up the work into pieces of idyll. It is very refreshing 
to come across the work of this type, so untutored, 
•naive, yet eloquent in full expression in forms of volume 
and colour. 

-. 0 :- 

EAST ANGIIA 

By AUGUSTUS MUIR 

East Angua, the largest plain in En^and, reaches Across that spacious countryude, the strong air 
out into the North Sea with a great curving sweep of the North Sea blows unchecked by hills. The 160 
of land which forms the most easterly 
park of Britain. The Wash, its 
southern. border is within 60 miles 
of Loudon, it is one of the least 
known are.'is of England. It is divided 
into two countries, Norfolk and 
Suffolk, but it has preserved through¬ 
out the centuries something of tAat 
unity which was ils pride in the days 
when it was a kingdom with its own 
monarch. 

Its landscape is like no other in 
Britain. Those who have surrendered 
to its pheid charm take a never- 
fading pleasure in its wide horisons, 
its tiny streams and slow, deep 
rivc*«, its s(‘c)uded marshland and 
lakes, its heath and its woods, its 
small anemnt towns with their medi* 
aoval buildings, and perhaps above 
all iU heritage of noble ghurchea. 



The fiouriabing IbuB) fialda ia Swt Amdia 
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EAST ANGJ,IA 


. miles of East Anglian coastline, from the Wash to the 
River Stour, are dotted with fishing villages and 
towns. Between them are stretches of lonely shore, 
the haunt of sea-birds and wild fowl. The dry, bracing 
«^limate of that coast has been responsible for the 
growth of holiday resorts that include Felixstowe and 
Cromer, Lowestoft and Great Yarmouth, the last two 
being important herring fishery centret’ as well. 
Although tlicre arc no harbours for large ship.s, there 
is a tliriving coastal trade and a busy river traffic. 



A quiet comer of Cromer, a well-known holiday 
resort on the coast of East Anglia 

East Anglia has a wealth of inland waterways. 
The intricate series of lakes and river channels in the 
district known as the Broads attract great numbers of 
tlioae who enjoy, yachting in waters more placid than 
the open aea. As wel^^ pleasure craft, Thames barges 
use those navigable nvers, their great red and brown 
sails attracting the eye amid the cool greenery of field 
and copse. T^ey bring commodities of many kinds, 
and depart laden with cargoes of agricultural produce: 
for here is to be found some of the richest farmland 
in tile wiwld. * 

A thousand years ago the best farms in Britain 
were those of East Ang^, .although the Middle Ages 
brought an era when agriciU|ure yielded its place of 
honour to ti)e wool trade. 'Hie oloib industry of 
Elag^andr>4he foundation, of her industrial proeperitS’ 
fiSfeoeived its first ipreat impetus in East Anglin. 

VW wt tlw omtw of ^ moved 


to Yorkshire that agriculture once again pre¬ 
dominated ; and today, more than four-fifths of its 
area is cultivated. Oats and wheat are grown, with 
flour-milling as a co^mplementery industry. Beans and 
sugar-beet, dairj' produce and fruit—these all come in 
great qu-antity from that busy country.sicle, eicry road 
of which seems to lead to a market town. 

In the north. King’s Lynn i.s a charming small 
town, with lovtiy old buildings that have been pre¬ 
served in the midst of modern industries. The mingling 



The largest river m Ea.st Anglia is the Ouse, 
on whose banks at Kings Lynn stands this 
Customs House 


of the ancient with the modern, a respect for tradi¬ 
tion and an eager desire for progress—these are 
features of all the littir towns wc pass through as we 
travel to the south, where Ipswich has its important 
industries and an outlet to the sea. 

The centre of the whole region is Norwich, a 
delightful mediaeval city, once the capital of East 
Anglia. Its crowded market, held every Saturday near 
the walls of its towering Norman castle, is one of the 
most important in Britain. In and around the city are 
factories for the making of textiles, boots and shoes, 
and agricultural implements. 

The bombs of the Luftwaffe damaged the town ; 
but its famous Guildhall of flint and stone is intact, 
and so are more than 30 of its magnificent Gothic 
churches. These alone would make Norwich unique; 
oatbetbal is one of the geioB of Englub urohi- 
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teotun. But iadeed it is difficult to travel far in Ea*t Among East Anglian authors, the writers in pfoae 
Anglia without coming upon «n ancient iffiurch, and —nnjch as George Borrow and Sir Thomas Browne— 
realiaing how men lavished their weall^ on these gf^' more notable than the poets. One aesociates the 
buildings in the great days of the wOol.trade, so that people of East Anglia with practical commonsense 
many a tiny village of reed-thatched or red-tiled rather than flights of the imagination. They arh 
cottages is now graced with a church of astonishing observant and analytical t they are realists, 
size and beauty. That they are an industrious and a kindly people 

East Anglia has produced artists as well as build- js certain, with a deep love of their green and spacious 
ers. The fame of Constable is world-wide ; his countrj-side. Tbe Angles, who sailed across the North 
landscapes depict scenes that arc typical of Suffolk, gog and settled there 1,600 years ago, gave England 
with gentle, tree-clad slopes beside the rivers and itg name. Their descendants gave England its greatest 
deep, green winding lanes. Gainsborough, renowned naval commander, Admiral Nelson of Trafalgar fame, 
portrait painter of the eighteenth century, was the son Today, by the labour of their hands, the East Anglian 
of a Suffolk wool merchant, and the “Norwich school" people are contributing many things essential to the 
of artists stands in high repute today. national well-being. 

-: 0 : 

HEALTH OF THE FACTORY WORKER 

Bv Dr. S. ^AKRAVORTI, i,.r.c.p. (Lond.), M.R.C.8. (Eng.) 

India stands today on the threshold of extensive i{ not died prematurely, certainly, they eventtially 
industrialization and her people rightly look forward became a burden on the nation. No progressive 
to greater inchistrial employment and increased pro- country today can afford this preposterous loss 
ductivity. Out of a total population of nearly 400 “man-power-hours." 

millions less than 20 millions are dependent on gome measure of control of work conditions and 
industry for their living and only some 2i million environment is attempted by tire various Factories 
people (]that is, 0 6 per cent of the population) we ' ^cts, but the actual medical guidance, at present, 
actively eng.iged in Urge-scale and regular industrial sought for detection of toxic hazards and investigation 
establishments. of heallh problems in {he Indian factories is patheti- 

The potential resources for industrial develoi)- cally small. The Factories Acts also provide com¬ 
ment of ttie country ore great but with the present ponsation when gross and irreperable damage has 
underpaid, underfed, badly housed, and unhealthy been done to health either from injury received 
population tlm outlook is difsconcerting. While it is whilst at work or from certain specific occupational 
high time that more and more people were brought diseases, such as anthrax, lead and pboq;>hQpis poison- 
in to play their par. in the indusstrial life of the chrome ulceration, arsenic and benzene poison- 

country, so far there has been little evidence to show |jjg^ but so far little or no provision, has been 
that Indian industrial organizations as a whole ar* made to enforce the employer or labour to try and 
applying, on, any demonstrable scale, the results of prevent occurrences of these, and many other, grave 
research into the “human problems of work.” The disabling diseases of industry. In thiB respect the 
industrial worker is as important as the machine and English Factories Acts and those of other Enrop^ 
the “health protection of the man who works” is an countries are more advanced and aim at prevention 
essential pro-iequisito to any manufacturing project, of accidents and illnesses occuimg in the factory in 
If India must avoid those heavy losses in bnen and preference to. paying out i^netary compensation 
material which accompanied the industrial revolution when the goose that laid the golden egg was dead or 
of the West not so very long ago, the management of (|ying. 

Indian industries must harness the knowledge, and The fact that in-hcal,th of the worker causes not 
experience of their counterpart in the United King- only a lose to industries but is an ultimate drag on 
dom, the United States of America, and U^e Soviet the nation ha# come to be appreciated by com- 
Union. There was a time when nobody aeein^d to feel paratively few organizations. A oemendous amount 
any responsibility towards the health and welfare of of research work has been done both in England a^d 
the workers; neither the employer nor the State took in America into the effect# houw and ape^ oi 
any serious trouble to inquire if the worken were work, of condition# ' wvironment, of sanitoUoa 
physically fit for their job# or whether harmful and mees^oom faeilitiei, tiia cause and eontrdl ot 
conditions in the factory were adversely affecting aeddenta, and a host olher problema telathig ^ 
their'health. The result was that many people of industrial health and aafetSTi'Andkble weikiag 
‘“Qoeapational a|e-group.” broke down in health and ja a vssy important faetmr' ih eoan#ctien witii speed' 




'Hi® BfOtuis are a popular holiday resort of yachtsmen, whose gleeful yachts o&n for 
many miles over the shallow inland waters of East iUiglia 
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kEALTH OF THE FACTORY WORKER 

utd effioie&cy ol work end also in the control of dxoi>- permaaent loss or diminution in the earning capacity 
let infection. To have to work under cramped condi- on the part of the worker, for, unfortunately, 3o long 
tione gives rise to irritation and annoyuice and even- as labour is so cheaply obtained in India, the 
tually leads to fatigue. The prevalence of infectious employer finds it an easier task to replace the worker 
^ness in any part of a factory may be an indication who has taken ill rather than investigate and remove 
of defective ventilation. Oood 14lhtin|^ hygienic the cause. It is both more profitable and productive 
amenities and modem ventilating devices are <di to train a person for a particular process and aim at 
necessary adjuncts to make Uie inside of a factory getting years of useful Ber\ice from him rather than 
pleasant and congenial and thereby prevent possible dismiss him after the first few months because he 
set-backs, especially group-fatigue, impaired efficiency suddenly taken ill. The worker must of necessity 
of production and absenteeism. Above all, the impor- spend a third or more of his daily-life in a factory 
taut task of personnel selection, 'ffinding the job for or workshop ; it is not too much then to expect that 
the man and the man for the job,” has received a his welfare and health problems should become » 
great deal of 'public attention 
the more advanced industrial 
countries. To wit: some people 
are physically and mentally un¬ 
suited for certain types of work, 
especially in the chemical and 
mining industries (t.e., people 
who are prone to develop indus¬ 
trial dermatitis and respiratory 
diseases, etc J; on the other 
liahd, certain categories of visual 
acquity and “visual grades” are 
fspecially suited for fine work i» 
precision instrument making. Such 
examples could be multiplied 
manifold. A misplaced worker, 

"b square peg in a round hole,” 
i.s not only a loss to the firm, he 
is unacoommodative to the en¬ 
vironment of his work and to his 
colleagues, and is, in fact, just the 
subject to become “acoident- 
prone." 

This factor of “human element 
in industry" appears to have re¬ 
ceived very little attention in 
India, >• Pre-employment medical 
examinatim of prospective em¬ 
ployees and a carefully planned 
system of allocation into suitable 
types of work are necessary 
if man-power is not to be wasted. Again, it is essential mujur concern of the laauagcniont and the Stale 
that in certain hasardous occupations periodic medical There is one aspect of the factory-life which can 
examination of the workers should be capied out to render invaluable service for the health and happi- 
detect early cases of health deteriorttion—for example, ness of the workers ; I refer to the provision of can- 
lead workers, miners, ohemlcsl process workers, etc.— teens or tiffin-room facilities. The average Indian 
and, if neoeisary, to transfer the worker from , toxic worker cannot afford a well-balanced diet. His meal 
to an innocuous job^ for a time being, before perma- at home, consuting of cereals and very little else, is 
nent dama^ is dose tp his health. The still too almost completely devoid of animal proteins, fats, 
prevalent practice tm the .{«Tt cl the employer N'itamins A, C, and Hg calcium and other 

dismiss a worker the lueatcut he TaUs ill, Or^is unable minerals, and thus accountj for bis inevitable under- 
to carry cm the job he. is set to is to be deplored, nutrition. The cUetetio deficiency ds also responsible 
especially when his illaais have been for his tow resistance agsi&st infection and other 

due not so much to his amA SdnsitltotiMiid health but illnesses, as well as his poor performance and in- 
itt t>art due to a fault in the. peocem or the maohiim. efficiency at work. The average daily caloric intake 
Vsey often a trasaeut illness is made thb eauss of of a working adult amongst the poorer olassas in 
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.^00 

India is between 1700 to 1800, aa compared to 2800 
to 3200 in Great Britain ; 3000 in Australia ; 3000 to 
3400 in U.S.A.; 2800 to 3000 in Denmark and so on. 
Mann ift ukms er iwt,— Man is what he eats ; and a 
great deal can be done fo' building and maintaining 
healthy workers if at least one wholesome properly 
balanced hot meal is provided during ihe working 
>T?ell either at actual cost price, or less, or preferably 
free of charge, llje cost will be amply rewarded by 
the saving of lost-time due to sickness-absenteeism 
and increased productivity. Certain progressive in¬ 
dustrial establishments in India have started to 
provide rest-shelters and tiffin sooma for their work¬ 
people and supply cooked meals and light refresh¬ 
ments at actual cost price. This is a move in the tight 
direotion. 

By and large the greatest loss to industry, both 
tn men and tuaUnial, is incurr*=d through accidents. 
Ac'coiding lo one Aiu'’iicau Insurance Company, the 
ilirect and indirect costs of au average accident, 
cuusing enforced absence from work for 3 days or 
more, amount to some £200 (about Rs. 2700), which 
serve fo emphasize the ('cuujmic Imrdcu of accident.s 
quite apait liom their social and medical impoituncc. 
lu 1U42, mure than Its. 18,60.359 was paid uiiL io 
India as Workmen's Compensation for some 44,143 
cases of accidents and occupational diseases, averag¬ 
ing IN. 42 per cii.se ; a very small amount, but 
iieve'' le.s.s when it is con.-ijeiud iliiit this ilocs not 
Piki- o account ,-aich iltiun c..-i cost of hospital, loft 

I'f w. ' •iM'l 1 ' .If, i.icin. 'i by tile wt'ikniiii., cost 

of l in.b‘if:i| and toob, n.lerruplion lo pnxiue- 
lioii, .d to'ie lof.i liy oilier eniplo', eos Ihiougii 

leteu't 11 uce of an .iccideui in llie lactory, the net los-i 
to the indut 'C, and ilie soci-'iy m geiiond, would 

kssuuie vor, ti.. . (.moiuic jirop.ivtion.'', The freuueuey 
of uccideut,* in tlie Indian Kiicl./iies i» high ; about 1 
III 40 6 workers sustains plij.Mcid iiijury m course uf 
tiis work, and 1 lu 6818 meets with Ids deaU>, that ia 
lo say that tlie annual aci.-idcut rate is about 2463 


per 100,000 employees, and the accident mortality or 
fatality rate is 6 per 1000 reported cases of accidents. 
It is not enough to organize and maintain a first-aid 
and accident treatment centre in the factory, how¬ 
ever efficient, but we must also look deeper into h" 
character and causes of accidents, the environmental 
fadom, such aa improper guarding of machinery, 
defective equipment and work conditions, general 
health, accident preneness and fatigue. 

Social services in the factories, and in the country 
generally, are very meagre. There is no nation-wide 
provision for sicknesB, imemployment or old-age bene¬ 
fits. There is no Poor Law, and the lot of the worker 
at present is one of debt and destitution. Until some 
form of national scheme for disablement or relief for 
the unemployed is forthcoming, it is very necessary to 
ensure that the worker is at least maintained in good 
health during his "working-life" for his own sake and 
for the sake of the industrial progress of the counuy. 
Welfare of the industrial worker can indeed be termed 
‘‘a new discipline,’’ leading to national economic 
stability. But it should be realized, of course, that 
Industrial Welfare requires the combined efforts of tiu 
employer, the engineer, the chemisl, the physician, and 
co-opcratioii from the worker ; all pooling their 
knowledge aud experience for the promotion of a 
healthy eui iiounicnt in which to work. They must be 
aided and guided by a Ct ntrnl Indudnul JicalUi 
Urticaick Iiii-'tUutc whose function would be to I'olled 
.lud anahae all data from the country as a whole ruid 
ir m abroad. The Iiial.lute must be prejiaied to rest'an-b 
iiiiiler exjierinii’nial conditions, to UJve^tlgale au'i 
explore ineiiii.s of improving working eunditionH and 
1 nviioiimenl, .and act as au Advisory Body both on 
lichalf of individual industry and the Stale. It is only 
ihiough eonsiious "team-work" between the State, the 
employer, and the worker, with a common Scientific 
Institute to help them, that production can be on the 
up-grade, iudustries prosper and the Indian people 
attain and maintain a decent standard of living. 













THE BASIC PROBLEMS OF RURAL INDEBTEDNESS IN BENGAL 

Hr rnor. KARXTNAMOY MUKHERJEE, 


Etoch of 1930-44 

Thr pndili'ii'. 'Of aKncuUorHl iHd<*l>t<'chii'Ss of Rt'ug-'I, 
!is 'iniifli an that, of India, n murli-<Ii‘ie\i(>'srtl »nd 
apo-Ionfi: protilem. But during th** laat si\toon veins. 
.•:inrr tlie puhliration of Bonpal Provinrial and Ih'^ 
(Vnfrnl Banking Eiinuir\ rommittec Roporta, tiio 
niituro of this probl- m has undergone some vital 
changes. The period h?(ween 1930 and 1941 lias in min' 
.senses been epoch-making, and, far-reaehing shifli o' 
po.sition have taken places in respect of the d* bt 
burden of the cultivator. Lillie "hange 1ms, however, 
been effected in his economic position as a whole. 
Rather, as the agrarian crisis in Bengal has deepened 
during the last one deeade. his living condition has 
worsened more and more. 

But whnl arc the basic changes in the delil- 
Tiosition of the averagt' agrienUurist in Bengal ns he 
stands today? And what are. in biief, the cau.se'. of 
■in li changes, if any ? 

Debt Concii.tation 

In the first plaee, the money as well ns the real 
burden of the ngricnltursl debt in this province which 
greatly increased duntig the period of depression has 
been snbMantiallv relieved througb active, intervention 
of the Oovernment. Tlie volume of the total debt wliich 
stood, according to the Bengal Banking Enqiiirv rom- 
mittee, roughly nl Ri<. 100 rrores in 1929. was said to 
liave increased to Rs 275 crores by the year 1936 
This last figure which was disclosed in course of delmtes 
on the Bengal Agricultural Debtonf Bill, 1936, in the 
then Bengal T.egislative Council, may not be accepted 
on its face value. The Bengal Board of Economic 
Enquiry concluded that the total capital debt of 
Oceupaney Raiyat® of Bengal in 1933. was R.s. 97 cr ires 
Any way, the. Government did intervene and quite a 
number of Debt Conciliation Boards were set up in far 
comers of Bengal beginning with July 1936. The volume 
of debts scaled down up to March, 1945, has been quite 
considerable as will be clear from the following table;’ 

Table 1 

Applications received hv D. S. Boards 34 lakhs 
Cases disposed of bv D. 8. Boards 29 

Cases awarded by D. S. Boards 13 „ 

Out nf tot'd settled; amount of money — 

claimed by creditors Rs. 52eTores 

determined u/s 18 of B. A. D. Act „ 32 „ 

awarded by D. S. Boards „ 19 „ 

Claim reduced by D. S. Boards by 63 per cent 
No. of cases pending at D. B. Boards 5 lakhs 


* 1. VMc Budttt Smitn Dubaut e/ ikt tmtii LagUtir* Aittmbfy 

in IBia. . .itam, 


Chance in Natlke of Lom. T.a,M Chedit-neicp 

It appears, then, tlut the rultivntor in Bengal has 
been substantially relieved of the crushing incidence 
of debt And consequently, the problem of long-term 
credit requiiements has taken n different shape todav. 
The Famine Enriuii-y Commission points out 

"There .should lu- little need in the post-war 
period for the grant of loans . . . for long-ierm 
credit for the repayment of old debts." 

It is obvious, how'ever, that the cultivators’ need 
for long-term credit for lanil improvement will remain, 
r.nd, will even increase. 

Pooh Pkasakt and Short Loans 

But it will be loo much to presume that, debf- 
posilion of the poorer section of the peasantry ha* 
rppreciiibly improM'd Debt e>onci1iation apart, Ih'* 
small eiilliviitnrs have derived but little benefit of the 
iiicre.ase in Trices of agricultural produce during the 
war and the famine. For it is truism to say that the 
p-ente.st bulk nf the peasantry' in Benga,! is not self- 
Hifficienl, far le,«s having a surplus iwoduee from the 
‘■'imilv holding. 

Again, the problem of short auil intermediate ti cm 
credit need-' i-f Ihr eiiltivntor- taken as a vhole ba« 
rimiairied a- serious fodav as K-fo- TV-' Beug'd 
Banking Comui'ltee* estimated -u'''' e d« at R- 99 
cnees in ; the .author of llie iV in Tithird Ihr 
Plough in 193'^ worked out Rs. 60 crore.s as ihr aumial 
need.* Bill the minini.im .aeed i' ih.ai of Rs I.’i ero'-es 
as per ealeulatinn of the Fnmine Enquiry Comnii.'.'iiou. 
1945.' Thi.s figure will not be easily acceotablr. Froa'i- 
sionally, .a.s the author of this note has been able to 
esrini'itf' iiuv ameunt br-Uveen Rs. 40 and Rs. CO mires 
i.s the miairuum for finaneing .whort-and-intcrmedi.at'' 
term eredit requirenmnt.s of the cultivators in Bengal" 

Wrong Presumptionb 

• 

Much careless lemnrk has in this regard been made 
both in the Report of the Land Revenue Commission, 
Bengal, 1940, and in the Annual Reports of the Co¬ 
operative Credit, Department, Bengal, in recent yc'ars 
T!uis, the former observes an follows ; 

"We agree that 'acilitics for short-term credit 

are necessary', though we think that lands capable 

of cultivation rarely r. inain Dllow in a normal 


2. fiiui Btpott, p. SOI. 

3. tbU, V. to. 

4. liU. p. US. 

As fiiutl Htiart, p. 440. 

fi. TbU potiit uhleb nqnfiu fuMbtr dsreliipiMBi will not bt 

ditcatttd htn. 
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srason for hhp want of it At the present time, the 
economic depression, the operations of the Debt 
Settlement Boordn. and the introduction of the 
Money-lenders Bill have eornpellcd the eultivators 
to manape without credit.’" 

Rinjilarlv, the followinp possape occurs in the Co¬ 
operative -Anniinl Report, for 1940-41 ;• 

" . . in no year throuphout the depression . . . 
or eu’a after . . . has any eon-idemltle portion of 
the land remained uncultivated for hiek of necessary 
finance in any part of the province. Thi.s fact goes 
to show that there hn.s been no serious .shortage of 
credit in so far as the basic, requirements of Ibe 
agricultural poinilalion are concerned.” 

Crhut and Land Thansfitj 

We need not challenge the tnith of the premise of 
the last-named authority as quoted above. Wc should, 
however, remember that partly in conseqiienre of credit 
shortage, the eultivnlion of land h.ss been le'.s thorough 
and ill-perfcrmed ; I'le processes of tilling, weeding, 
manuring, etc., hav'c been largely neglected. Lower and 
Irtwer yield per acre as shown in .successive quinquen¬ 
nial crop-cutting report.? of the OoveHment of India 
reflects the deterioration of agriculture in Bengal. lu 
the srcpn/1 place, it is not loans but sale-proceeds or 
aedatm on le.ise of real property of the cultivator that 
Iiave more and more become the .‘•ouree of agricultural 
f'linnce during Ibe last one-decade-and-a-half. It is 
well-known that the Bengal Tenancy (Amendaient) Act 
of 1928 under Section 26B gave a statutory rerognitiot) 
In the Occupancy Haiyats' right to alienate his holding, 
in anv manner be chose. This right was made more 
absolute by the amending Tenancy Act of 1938, when 
transfer-fee to landlords was aboli'-hed and also, under- 
Uaiyats were accorded the benefit of this right. That 
the cultivators liave progressively been denuded 
their holdings is proved by the rapid increase in sale 
deeds executed from year to year The following 
(able show',? this :* 

Tablb 3 

Documents of Land Transfer tn Bengal (in lakhs) 


Y«u 

Immorabb 

S«l« 

Compuliorr 

llotfftit 

Mortm* 


prop«rty 


l«IW 


u p.e. ol 

f fir. c r 






1930 

11-4 

3 5 

3-5 

51 

204 

1031 

8-7 

2-3 

1-7 

3-7 

168 

1933 

8-6 

2-4 

1-7 

3-8 

168 

1933 

8-6 

2-5 

1-7 

,3-1 

124 

1934 

9-7 

3 0 

21 

3-4 

113 

1935 

10-5 

3 3 

2-4 

3-5 

109 

1936 

10 9 

3-4 

2-7 

3-5 

103 

1937 

10-7 

3-3 

2-9 

3-0 

90 

1038 

10-4 . 

4-1 

2-9 

1-6 

39 

1939 

13-5 

6-5 

3-6 

1-5 

23 

1040 

14-6 

6-4 

3-3 

, 1-6 

34 

1941 

151 

0-9 

3-4 

1-5 

17 

1942 

16-8 

91 

3-5 

1-6 

11 

1943 

271 

16-9 

5-6 

1-8 

10 

7. Rtftri 

of tho Lolui 

RoVMfiUO 

CotnmhtioB, 

Vol. I, 

p. IM, 


{■AI.1 370. 

S. C«-ei>tr»thi .SmumI a«|wrl, 19M41, p. •. ^ 

4. Th* fifvrw «n Mlua frou iba Aannal Rapona •( iba Bafia- 
tiaiion PapartaiaBt, Cmnmat •! lafd, 


PbVHHT or CCWIVATOB 

We have said above that the cultivaton’ burden 
of debt has become lighter because of scaling down but 
conciliation can offer no permanent solution. For, the 
cultivator, once relieved of his debt, will again fell 
compelled, and to a certain extent, tempted, to incur 
fresh loan and thereby to get re-involved in debts, 
unless something is done to prevent it. As the Royal 
Agricultural Commission commented ; 

“In his ceasele* struggle to extort a bare liveli¬ 
hood from an insuflScient holding, the cultivator has 
found it difficult to resist the temptation to relieve 
present necessities bv mortgaging his future income 
and even his capital.”" 

Now, opart from actual expenses of cultivation, 
the peasant must incur a coniedernble loan for current 
domestic expenses. It is a tragedy that the grower of 
food himself has to borrow for procuring food. But. no 
wonder I For, as already said, an ordinary cultivator 
earns very little in a year to meet even his bare neces¬ 
saries of life The Beng.nl Banking Enquirjr Committee 
tiolds that 

"There is n kind of poveity, which, while not 
amounting to insolvency, nevertheless makes for 
precarious and uncprt.ain living. It is this latter class 
of poverty, which is the real cause of indebtedness 
among agrirultiiris*? in Bengal ”” 

Causes or Poverty 

1'hp factors that make for a poverty-stricken 
peasantry' may briefly be recounted. An absolute 
dependence on land, fragmented uneconomic, holding, 
small out-turn of produce from land, scanty income 
from land and other sources, and finally unequal oppor- 
timities of life resulting from an unfair and uneven 
distribution of wealth and resources—these are some 
of the causes that are responsible for the low economic 
status of the agriculturists in Bengal. 

Presbubp, on Land and Decheabing Low YiKu» 
FROM Land 

The census figure given in the table below will 
reveal an ever-increasing pressure of population on 
land in this province : 


Table 4 


I’eoT 

Agricultural 


population 

1891 

25*5 millions 

1921 

36-1 millions 

IMl 

43‘4 millions 


The acreage outrtum of certain crops in India in 
different periods shows an appreciable decrease as will 
be seen from' the following table." 

10 , Jt«aeri, p. 432 . 

11. Bfparl, p. 7U 

>2. Sir MaBild NwawU'f VtosM of Dittm, ftmim CtmmtssItM, 
IMS. 
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Tabu 9 

In lb. per acre 
Ansiul average of 

, 1831-82 to 1935-36 1936-37 to 1940-41 Decrease 


Bengal 

896 

837 

59 

Bihar 

738 

678 

62 

Wheat — 

C. P. 

AAA 

ODD 

590 

76 

Bombay 

428 

.194 

34 

Sugar-cane — 
Bengal 

624 

677 

1 •VMH 

47 

C. P. 

443 

430 

13 

Bombav 

5906 


319 


Smau. Hoiomos 


The average siac of holding per agriculturist family 
in different, provinces of India and in some Ruropean 


ntries is as follows 


Table 6 

Place 

Average holding 

Denmark (1919) 

40 aeres 

Germany (1910) 

26 „ 

Germany (1907) 

21-5 ., 

Prance <1892) 

20-6 

Belgium (1905) 

14-5 

Bombav (1939) 

11-7 ., ** 

Puniab 

10 0 " 

IT. P. 

60 ,. “ 

Madras 

4-5 „ ” 

Bengal 

4-4 ., " 


MAL-MRTnintrrioN or Land 
But the sdsp of the "average holding” is not a 
proper index of the actual economic condition of the 
raiyat. Hic range of holdings held bv different grades 
of agriculturists in Bengal and the Punjab in 1939 is 
shown below. It will be toen that the owners are con- 
jested in the lower acreage groups and that the land 
is concentrated in higher groups ; 


Tabu 7 (Punjab)** 


flize of holding 

% of owners 

% of lands 

0—1 acre 

20*2 

0-8 

1—8 acres 

28*6 

6-2 

3—6 „ 

14-9 

6-2 

5-10 „ 

16-9 

131 

10-16 „ 

. 7-3 

9-1 

16-20 „ 

3-6 

7-2 

30-36 ., 

2-3 

6-6 

36-30 

3-9 

14-8 

over 80 „ 

2-4 

38-0 

Total 

1000 

1000 


The position of Bengal is little better than in the 
Punjab : 


13. For Eanqiau eoimiriM, rldo Datllnf : Fu/oA Fmmm, im 
S- 391, foot-BOM. 

14. FomOm Cemmitian, Final Ma/iart, f. 347. 

15. Ftand Kapart, Vol. 1, pm UtL 
U. tUd, pm 119. 

IT. nu, TeL n, pp. 114>19. 

It VUo Bmltt ol iho fliaatrr mto ty Bm Fu|Pb Bmt •* 
BMMBit Bpsilry; IM. 


Tabu g (Bengal)" 

Site oj fioldir^ 


% ol omeirt 


Less than 2 

2- 3 

3- 4 

4- 5 
6—10 

Above 10 


acres 


tr 


46*0 

11-3 

9-4 

8-0 

17-0 

8-4 


Smau- Tncomk 

From the above ii will be easily realised that the 
meagre per capita income of the ngriculturista in 
Bengal and their low standard of living and scanty, or 
often negative, surplus are not at all accidental or 
without sufficient rea.son. The figures of the following 
table will speak for themselves : 


Table 9" 


Income, Expenditure and Holding per avemge 
Agriculturist foutflj/ in Bengal 









d 

A 




+7 


W 1 






te 

s 


rS* 

if 

3.IS 


9 1 


(an 


Iq 




Bfl. 

Rs. 


Bengal 1928 

6-73 

6-SB 

218 

217 

+1 

.. 1929 

4-75 

5 

450 

420 

4-30 

,. 19.1.1 

6-73 

6-89 

114 

136 

-22 

1938 

5 3 

5 

184-288 

293 319 

—5 B) 






-136 

.. 1939 

4-36 

5 

250 

, , 

, , 

Faridpur District, 





Bengal 1908 


.5-0 

250 

260 

0 

.. 1928 

4-46 

6-48 

207 

198 

+6 

„ m^i 

4-46 

6-48 

105 

118 

-18 

„ 1940-42 

3-7 

8 

417 

465 

-48 


Meabubeb Reoommended 

In the iiaragraph above, we have analysed in some 
d(*tail a few of the causes of the root problem of 
poverty of the average agriculturist in Bengal which 
compels him to revert to borrowing repeatedly. To pre¬ 
vent the need for thoughtless borrowing certain 
measures are to be adopted, such a.s, curbing the 
money-lender, protecting the property of the cultivator 
from attoebment and sale in cxemtion of decrees, res¬ 
tricting the ripdit of sale and mortgage of agricultural 
land, granting government loans to agriculturists, 
extending the facilities of co-operation, reducing the 
burden of land revenue and above all granting of 
improved tenancy rights in land, which again, is to be 
thoroughly redistributed equitably on the basis of 
fjiTonomic holding and scientific, profitable cultivation- 
Produce-sharing tenants. bargadare must be raised 
to the status of tenants with permanent rights in the 
land they cultivate. This will eliminate bhag-eha* 


19. Land Ravmut Cammiaion, Saafol, Vol. II, Tobla VIII (b). 

20. Sourtn i Baagal Brnkbig Cammittaa, Bangal Band .a! 
Beanamle Enfalrt, Sii Aaltal Haqno'o Hon BtUnd tka Ftangh. 
Bmpal Land Baamna Cainmlatlan, Major Jaok'a Beanamle Ufa al a 
BiMfal Blatrkt, and, Kaalaad Satllamani dparathns In FarUpur 
Platrlai, ata^ 
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which pcrT»etual-ec panwitism in the agrarian economv 
of our country and weaken? the rural structure of our 
society. But no leas an eyil is the practice of sub¬ 
infeudation which is the inevitable consequenpe of the 
defective land-sj'stems in our country. Absentee land¬ 
lordism and non-cultivating ownership of land, such as, 
in the rose of tenure-holders, must be finally liquidated. 
The abolition of Zamindari system i.s a burning ques¬ 
tion of the day After the investigations of the Beng-d 
Band Revenue Commission wore puVili«lied, the pro¬ 
posal of State pcquisition of land-lord^’ rights or, in 
■other words, the pj’ospect of land n.stionalisation in 
Bengal ha.s become a practical one. With the attain¬ 
ment of Dominion Status, India should not now brook 
any further delay to end parasitism in our agrarian life 
and the mal-distTihution of the country’s land awts. 
Ruthless extermination of all causes responsible for 


agricultural inefficiency or lack of enterpriae,—^thal 
xnudt be the immediate programme of action. The 
question is how we are to open the flood-gates of 
popular initiative. 

Tackle thb ’Whole Man’ , 

The real aim must be to usher into existence a 
race of self-reliant, contented, thrifty and prosperous 
peasantry in our country. Unles.s a comprehensive and 
well-thought-oiit plan of improving the diverse aspects 
of the entire economic life of the cultivator is aeriously 
launched, we shall be far from achieving that aim. 
Tinder such a plan there remains no scope for leaving 
him to his fate or to his meagre resources. I.<ack of 
credit facility or indebtedness is biit a part of the 
bigger economic probl«mi that confronts the cultivator 
as a man. The cnix of the matter is how to tackle and 
improx'c the ‘Whole Man,’ 

O:- 


the; rElNTFNARV nv K. VF'T,PFSATTNG4M panttttjt 

By V R V.TKSWMt A RAO. a . bl 


Bnr Oent^'purv of the birth of the late K. Veerpsn- 
’ineam of Andhra Ilia* eomea off on Ifith April, 1048 
has more th.in nafsinc interest to -'ill lover? of sorial 
reform in India He was the fint pioneer in South 
India to advorate and perfenn widow remaniace on a 
barge scale when if was undreamt of ip the higher' 
castes. Wliat is mp-e, he e^labliahed a colonv for the 
-eformed cnpoles! nnd made them feel quite at home. 
He patientlv faced .'dl opposition from even' quarter. 
At times his verv life was in dnnner He enn favourablv 
be eomparpfl to Pandit Tsw.ara Ch.andra Vidvasagar o'" 
Beneal Sir Oanffa Ram of the Puniab and Prof Karve 
of Maharnshlrn who were the grr.itest soeia! reformers 
and worked inee.ssantlv for the uplift of women in their 
respective provinees Tt is interesting to recall that 
when he was faced with the opposition of the learned 
Pandits he recei' rd inv'aliiaWe heln from lawara 
rhand-a Vidv.asagar who was hi? senior in the field 
of social reform and was fortunately alive at that 
moment, and incidontallv defeated the Pandits on their 
f'wn ground 

Besides Veeresalineam went >1 sten further under 
the insnirntion of <he Rrah-no fiamai and di-earded hi? 
anered thread (Itie etnWern of a Brahmin) with a view 
to innufirurat(' a castehss sceietv. He popularised eom- 
munal prayers throngli the Prartbana Samaj. He was 
the foremost rationalist of his time and vehementlv 
criticised the lielief in charm? devils and the like. At 
the same time he condemned the Western ways of life 
and warned the public about the impending dangers. 
'Bhough he was iasuelr®?. he did not adopt anybody but 
t’equeathid his all to the public. 

To the Andhras be is more than a social reformer. 
He is really one of the foromoet makers modem 
Andhtk-desha. Be touched life at many points. He Ntas 


a great scholar in Envli?h S:in?1{rit and Telugn, He 
translated many a standard English and Sanskrit work 
into Tehigu. Besides being a gre.at poet and the antbor 
of the HiKtonv of the Andhro Poelf. he wa.« an excellent 
writer of prose and righflv acquired the title of Sir 
Walter Scott of Andhra while !ili\e. Hi* RafniteMh'irn 
Charitra w.a? the first nove' in Telugu His Sofcuntnfa 
was the earliest and the nin«t itopnlar drama in Telugu. 
Through his humourous skits hi* memory is still 
cherished. ' 

He was an eminent journalist and conducted two 
.Anglo-Telugn weeklies, namelv yv'rknvardhttni and 
Potvnsnmvardhuvi with distinction. His disclosures were 
sensational Week after week he fearlesslv exposed the 
evils of inelBoicnpy, corruption and nepotism. He was 
instrumental in bringing some important culprits to 
bnok He rendered yeoman’? service.? to Rajomundrvas 
its city father. Though he wn* a moderate in polities 
as he ought to be since he was serving in a Govern¬ 
ment college, his influence on the student community 
was wholesome and lasting. 

Above all. be was a gr.'st philanthropist. He endowed 
hi? native town with a decent Town-hall and also 
established a High flcheol. His doors were always open 
to the needy. Government too recognised his public 
'crY'ices bv oonferring on him the title of Rao Bahadur 
as a personal distinction He was loved and respected 
by the people and the powers-that-be. The best tribute 
that can posnbly be paid to his memory is to pubiidi 
all his works, carr}- on his mission with intense neal 
and place the institutions started by him, namely, the 
Victoria Widows' Home, Hitakarini High School and 
Ihe Town Hall on a sound and stable footbig. While 
others too may sympathise and extend their hoping 
hand it is primarfly the duty U the AmUnis. 



OUR FOREIGN EDUCAtlON POLICY 


Bv DR. S. 

Oim Government have decided to Mind overaeas about a 
thousand students every year for training in various 
branches of science. This huge expenditure of a few 
crores from the public exchequer is undertaken with the 
hope that these students, their training finislied, will be 
better fitted to take their sliare in the scientific and in¬ 
dustrial development of the country necessary for our 
modernization. When the first contingent of tliese students 
arrived in U3.A. about two years ago, the writer was 
present theire and had the opportunity to watch the 
operation of this scheme from close quarters until his 
return lately from U.S.A. via England, where also ha 
deNOted himself to study the situation for a few weeks. 
For various reasons this scheme has, however, fallen miser, 
ably sltort of its desired goal, aitd in these few lines au 
attempt will be made to point out some of the salient 
reasons which have contributed to this dismal failure. 

The foremost reason fur the failure of the scheme 
has iiecn the undue haste with wiiic.lt selcciion was made, 
not always very happily, and tlie seit-.cted boys dispatched 
to their destination without any assurance that these hoys 
would liave suitable opportunities for the iutcuded training. 
Most of the boys have been selected to receive .some lech- 
(lological training necessary for some particular branch ot 
ii-dustry. But uufortunately fur hok of .'^iiiublc arrange- 
meiU.v, practically all the hoys ha'c lia<l to lemoin con- 
iciit with getting emollcd into a department of pure oi^ 
npplied Miience of a univei'ity foi a Master's degree course, 
tlnnigh piacUcally all thc-M- liov.- already have a Master's 
and Some a Doctorate degice. 

The situation is painfully farcical, and tiie following 
illustrative cases are revealing commentaries to our in- 
iJiciency in planning and organization. In the fall of 
1945, th« Education Liaison Officer of India in U. 5. A. 
came to California and visited the Professor 1 was woiking 
with, Dr. James W. McBain with the request to admit in 
his section two Indian scholars who were shortly egpccled. 
Professor McBain exercised his influence and secured seats 
for them. The liaison officer told Prof. McBain that one 
of these students was to specialise in solvents and other 
probably in paints, varnishes or some similar line. Dr. 
MoBain particularly discussed the matter willi me and it 
was arranged that tliey would work in our xcseatoh labora¬ 
tory in pure physical chemistry and register them fur 
Master’s degree and, time permitting, Docror's degree. 
Both these students arrived a few months behind the 
vsheduled time, and it transpired that none of them was a 
physical chemist, one being a biochemist and the other an 
organic chemist, and they could not possiUt fit in with 
our plans. Accordingly, to some inconvenience and irk 
of nry Professor, they had to be {dvea berths in other sec¬ 
tions of pure chemistry, which were more akin to their 
past training. 

Note that the umutive or the final arrangement had 
nothing M do with the training they wore intended for. 
Our public money wee to be spoit oti them in oritar to 
onrieh their chemical eq^enoe in definite technical fidda, 


R. PAUT 

whereas tliey were admitted not in any chemical engineer¬ 
ing or applied chemistry section, not to speak ol apprentice¬ 
ship in an industrial plant which was really wanted, but 
they were enrolled for a degree in pure science which is 
hardly anything more than duplication of what they had 
already gone through in India. This training will not 
equip them, except for an added degree, any better to 
plan, organize or run any industrial plant when they come 
back. The above is not an isolated instance but is an 
illustrative case and such an inordinate bungling has been 
practically always the rule in almost every case. 

Take another example, that of Prof. Ramchatidia Iyer 
from Travoncore. He was sent to study about Rayou 
(artificial silk) so that when ho would come back ho 
could take charge of a Rayon plant then under erection in 
Travancore. What was done about him by our Education 
liaison officer was to enrol him for a Master's degree course 
-a course which he himself is capable of teaching others, 
imagine his mental distress in his age and position to 
have to sit with fresh graduates. Many schMars every- 
vvheie have repeatedly told me about this unnecessary 
wa. 1 t age of time and energy and their consequent depres¬ 
sion and disillusionment owing to this type of mift- 
iittiidliiig the situation. Many Doctorates and almost all 
Ma-lei’s degree holders of our IJniversilios have been coiii- 
iielled to ptts.>( through such inglorious procedure to no 
illimato henelit to anybody whatsoever. 

Sin.li a confused affair is iirobably uuderstandablc in 
liioie heciic post-war days. The liovernment wanted lo 
do souieliiJiig for the country and did not know exactly 
how to do it. The Government people at tlio heLn at th.»t 
lime which was chaiigiiig with kaleidoscopic rapidity stuck 
to tlie time-honoured method of relying on the civil ad- 
aunistrulora. That the advice of and direction from emi¬ 
nent scientists of tlie country lor working such a scheme 
was the sine qua non for success was never realised. 
Even the existing repent of the Indian Scientific Mission 
compiled by the then available best scierttific talent of 
India at an enormous price was set at naught. It is cer¬ 
tainly a bad reflection on tho woiking of our the then 
ceiitial government that tliough even an insignifleant coni. 
mission's ekborste workings are printed and publislieJ at 
enormous expense, this valuable document, undoubtedly 
tlie most nationalistic and far-siglued report on our scientific 
welfare ever submitted to our govenimeut, has been with- 
lield from public view, and burled in the archives of the 
(Government to be eaten by white ants. The recommends- 
lions contained therein liave been couiplrtely ignored, 
though without the least hesitation the writer, who had 
access to the report, can still recxiuimcnd it with sonie 
modifications as the noiwr changed conditions demand, at 
ih(t most trustworthy guide in any proposed planning for 
scientific education in our country. 

i:\en the very basic recommendations have been com¬ 
pletely ignored with what a consequent confusion and iu- 
conveniotce 1 It appeals to every sensible man as also re¬ 
commended in the above tepurt that nnoe we are atraog- 
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ing (or Bcieniific aacl teciinical education, the Education 
liaison oflicei in UA.A. and alsu in oilier oountriee should 
be a scientist. Unfortunately, for reasons not known, it 
is not so, and the aboveraenlioned confusion continues un- 
remedied. I wish to make it clear tluit this does not in 
any way reflect on the general ©tSciency of the present 
liaison officer, but 1 only wish to point out that you cannot 
gel a tail.oi’s job done fry a carpenter however skilful the 
hater might be v/ilh carpentry tools. 

When thousands of these young men would be coming 
hack in a year onwards alter spending inilliona from the 
public funds, it will be a distressing problem for the 
Government to fit them in technical jobs profitable to the 
country, as the majority of them will not be in any sense 
IffUtuT fitted to erect and run any technical plants than 
when they left this shore, for appurenUy no fault of 
theirs. The blunder is on the part of the government and 
these are basic ones. The government have scored three¬ 
fold blunders: 

(i) in the selection of candidates; 
lii) in liasiily sending them overseas without being 
assured of the requisite training facilitiw and 
(ilij in putting more reliance on purely administra- 
live people than on scientists to plan and run 
such a scheme ; 

and tlie way to remedy them ate discussed below ; 

(il Selection of Candidates -The selection so far done 
iias not Iweii satisfactory The intellectual prestige of our 
I'ouniry has never before suffered so mu^i in foreigh eye* 
particularly in the eyes of the intelligcnisia’ of America 
and Europe as by sending ‘misfits’ and ‘below averages. 
Think of the sliock of the professors when some govern- 
iiiciii scholars supposed to lie the ‘pick’ of the cnuntiy 
scored way lielow average credits in class tesu. Even then 
liiaractcrisiic courteous lestirve in remarks aboiit foreign¬ 
ers could not completely chedk from public eye their sur¬ 
prised feeling and anybody who has lieen in wj 

the last two years knows about ihi-s. This very fact had 
moved one of the great sons of India now living in 
111. Taraknnth Das to write an article in The Modem 
Hrview depreciating the sysiein, root and branch. 

The criterion of choice should have been tlial only 
mature students with good academic record and some 
prmiusc ill original scientific thinkjpg sbopld bo s«mt and 
tliis choice should have lieen left entirely to a truly 
repreaeniaiivc panel of scientists from all over the Country. 
The country does not gain hi the least by sending herds 
of niediocres to gel them labelled with an eatlra foreign 
degree or two. and it is sheer and inesponsihle wastage 
when done at public expense. 

(ii) Hasty Send-off—In their eamesineu for doing 
good to the country, the Government should not hare been 
.swayed by the rather unwise policy of packing the atudemU 
off to a foreign land with instruction to scrape of! any 
knowledge they can. U should have been a weU-airanged 
and ordered procediiro. and nothing would have been lost 
by watting until the proper facilities were forthcoming. 
Ask any student in U-S.A. or England what he is tlobag 


and what he was supposed to do, there would hardly be 
any correspondence between the two. 

It is the considered opinion of the present writer that 
mass-training in industry in a foreign country is a utopian 
dream. The best we c-an hope to achieve in this way is. 
to send the student lecjhnicians to gel a degree in a 
recognised foreign institution, which is often hardly better 
than our own. 

Technical know-hows are essential to technological 
success and it is pure wishful thinking to hope to learn 
them by tiie easy road of semding our bo^s overseas. This 
can be true only in isolated cases. AH countries hare 
come to possess these know-hows by the hud and only 
way of asking Nature, the way of experimentation, the 
way of sustained effort, and we have to beat the same bard 
path in our own country. If we are to induatrialize our 
country on a large scale and want to see our own people 
as tedinics] experts, the only feasible way is to secure 
foreign machinery and foreign experts and let the train¬ 
ing be oonducted on our own soil. All later develop¬ 
ments are to come from the experimentation of these 
trained people on our own suil, if we as a nation are 
worth it. Any other way or slmtri-cul is bound to prove 
finally to be a costly failure. 

However, in our hurry to industrialize we should not 
slacken our support to the pursuit of pure science, the 
fountain-head of all knowledge. For pure scientific re¬ 
search we must Qontinue to send the proper type of our 
brilliant younger students to have opportunity to woik with 
*the masters in foreign land. If pure scientific research 
is neglected nr not pnigierl) encouraged, which is un- 
fiiiTunately often the case nowadays, we shall be signing 
our own eventual death warrant in a scientific sense. This 
point has been tlioroughly stressed in the report of the 
Indian Scientific Missicai. 

(iUJ Sdeniific Planning by Scientists —^Never before 
scientific planning was nvoire urgently needed than now 
in Indio, and it is a sad and unpalatable truth that no¬ 
body however clever and snielligent he mig^t be, bos got 
the least chance of success in such matter unless he has 
a thorough scientific training. Also, such a job of national 
importance should not be entrusted to the aole judgement 
of a few, but should be the outcome of teamwork and co¬ 
operative effort of a group of able aciemiists working as 
one unit under the guidance of an able and i&spiiiag 
Msientific leader. A separate portfolio for National Scienti¬ 
fic Planning under a renowned scientist, or an able «d- 
ministrator quite familiar with modern scientiSe develop¬ 
ments, is essential at this juncture. He should be advised 
by a represenutive panel of scientists and teohnicians, and 
should go ahead with this job of nadimal planning for 
improvements and expansion of indushries, agrioultnre, 
public health, etc. Anything short c|f this la incommen¬ 
surate with the vastness of the problem end is bound to 
be ifisuflicient for a thorough j^. 

Id this connection may I point out another extravaganas 
in usdets drdnage of public funda, prolificaUy boing dis¬ 
played for the last two years. I refer to the sending ti 
IHnoton, AseUtant Direoton, Professors, and practfoidiy 
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anybody in almost all educational and research institu- _ justified and this money could be heller utilised by allot- 
tions of our country who have some influence in their res- ling the same to two or more of their young and pro- 
pective governing bodice, to foreign countries on a trip mising subordinates to go overseas to learn some definite 
or visit. Such a trip or visit is certmnly necessary foi techniques in their line by a few months’ stay in one 

^people of international stature, but not to scientific mid- place and nut by a hasty tour, 

gets, though unfortimately for our country many of the In eoncluirion, I appeal to our Government in the 
latter group arc holding i-ubstaniial top-ranking offices name of public welfare mf ilii„ poor country to put an 
owing to ihc miserably below-slandard level of our general immedial stop to such a faieieal eye-wash in foreign 
scientific attainments. Most of these .scientific 'ordinaries’ tei-hnieul iflueation, and start afre-li on a sounder basis 
have also passed llic licst creative phase of their life. Very with the uHiinaie end in view. It ih -en-eleps to pursue a 

Utile is gained by the country by sending such people on wrong road whieli dues not lead to tiur olijectivc un 

an official tour. Kven a genius lias never learnt anylliing the ground that the rigid course is difficult to follow or is 

Worth learning by a liasty tour but only by presistent not easily recognizable. 

applicBtitm. 1 consider that such an expenditure is un- 
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SIDNEY AND BEATRICE WEBB 

liY Dn. P. NAGARAJ.k llAO, m.a., uxiU. 

In the history of British .social thought the names oi lon jirison reforms. They have given «.s a sketched 
the Webbs have .a pennaneut place. The ‘aged mortals’ eonslilulion for flic Sociah,-t Commonwealth of Groat 
were the Tahiun oracles,’* who worked hard for Ibe Britain. Their moniimcnliil volume on Soviet 
social and malcriiil advancement of the masses with a Commmmn is at once hisloiy and literature. In over a 
Teligious zeal which is seeond only to M.arx and Lenin llumsaiui page.s, thev linte given us a vivid picture of 
and none others. Sidney was an able civil servant the working.^ of the various institutions, economic, 

before ho took to public life and served with great political and social, oi Ihe U. B. S. R. It is a sober 

ability and distinction in tlie Ijondon County Council, aceouni, of the State of Russia and not a mere piece 
The Webbs rcjiresent a very important phase of of proiiagaiida, 
the .social philosophy of human life. They were th<? Tim Wc'bhs were the pioneer.s in the s-tudy of the 
foundation members of the Fabian Society which has^ 'oeial service.-) m a scientific fashuui. They treated facts 
men of great distinction in ;ts fold. Among the promi- as .sacred and were tin.- inveulors of the phrase 
neiit members were : the Webbs, Bernard Shaw, "measurement and publicit.v.' They liave drafted innil- 

Graham Wallas, Sidney Oliver, etc. They all believed nierable repoils under the Fabian auspieies. They 

that the chief need of man was a good material and worked for the Beulhamitc ideal of the greateat 

social context. The Webbs were the first to take to a haptiiuess of (he grealcvst number in more than half a 

scientific study of Local Government and otlier dozen walk.s of life. 

economic, iirobleins. They doA’cloped tbo art of rtiunici- In llie field of jouriiaUsm they founded the most 

pal enterprise and are responsible for what is called intclleefual Imflist weeki.v. The New Statesman and 

‘‘gas and water socialism.” They served on several Nation, which rcpr''.=.ents tie Radical Socialist, thought, 
important committees including the Poor Law Com- Their .service to education i.s monumental. They 
mission. Sidney-Webb served in two governments, the were resiionsiblc for the iTc-'cnt London School of 
Liberal and the Labour Patty. Both the Webbs had ^ Feooamics. They built it from its humble beginning in 
strong and pragmatic outlook, so they believed two rooms to il.3 present status. Sidney was the Pro- 
details and buried their heads in plans and details, fes-or of I’ublic Administration for some time. The 
They did not believe in many gray theories. infliienec oi the Webbs was so great that the London 

On the intellectual sidt., the Webbs laid great Senool of Economic# wa-s called the "Webberies.” The 
stress on a detailed and scientific study of social long list of men whoso ability is the glory of recent 
services. They stood for dispassionate analysis of facts, English thought has been associated with the London 
honest thinking, and cogent reasoning. They wanted to School either as teachers or as students. The list com- 
build a new social order, not on the insecure fiounda- prises Harold J. Laski, Graham Wallas, R. H. Tawney, 
tiona of broken heads or on blood baths. They made Lionel Robbins, l^ord Beveridge, Dalton and the 
comprehensive blue-prints and educated men on the Prime Minister Attlee. 

art of co-operation. The important works of the Webbs The celebrated couple spent their whole life-time 

are A History of Trade Unionim, a book on the co- in close companionship working for the fruitful acti- 

operative movement, secondary education and univer- vities and fellowship among men. Sidney jokingly gaid 
sities. They have works on the medical profeision and that “In a sufficiently integrated relationship the 

htuband and the wife make not two but eleven.” They 
^ • Tlw TAiiaa gw dull iwme (fam iiw loMaa Gasani Fabiiu virba avoided personal loves and hates, and worked for im- 
baKavad iii caaiiaa aad imii^uitr at fradaHioaN. personal ends. Their motto woB, ‘We shall strive,’ They 
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have done more than any other two individuals during or after and he eonoludes that it it an idle tliettt 
the last ccntuiy to free politics and economics from because you can never tell where one ends and the 
speculation and guess-work. They have given it a solid other begins.’ It is difficult to say, “how much you ue 
scientific basis. yielding to the eloquence of Mrs. Webb and how miuoh 

The two worked as one. They dropped the first to the reasoning of Mr. Webb.” They were an institu,- 
persou singular “I" and always wrote “We." Sometime tion in themselves. Nietzebe observed, “Not roimd the 
early in their life, A. G Gardiner tells us, there inventors of new noises but round the inventors of new 
was a controversy as to which of the two came before values doth the world revolve : inaudibly it revolveth.” 
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IS DIPLOMACY A STRATEGY OR IS IT TACTICS 

Bv G. L. SCHANZLIN 


Iv is characteristic of our age to use terms derived 
from warfare even when speaking on non-military 
subjects. No political campaign is ever being held 
without one’s being forcibly reminded of the fact that 
the word campaign itself is a war term. In any “field’’ 
of action or endeavor, the idea of field itself recalls the 
battle-field, rather than the field of the peaceful culti- 
>'alor of the soil. Tlio fighting field of modem times is 
the most noteworthy specialization of the much-uSed 
noun. The words manoeuvre, strategy, tactics, allies, 
defeat, victor, victim, and dozens of others were bom 
ou the fields of battle and even an innocent term like 
exercise of the parade ground dates way back to 
Homan barracks. 

Not merely diplomacy is a battle of brains, war 
also, even its most primitive and crudest forms, 
rcHpiired more than mere muscle power, or sheer brutal 
physical strength and rndiiruncc. The dictum flf* 
CluiKsi'wilz : 

"War is a political .'icl. Politics and warfare have 
the stune logic, although they are using different 
gramniars,’’ 

was much heard of while the last w'ar was on, much to 
the chagrin of all lovers of peace. How to deprive 
war of its political status is perhaps one of the fore¬ 
most prol>lcra 8 of our generation. 

Tlic word global, a favorite war term, has gone 
somewhat out of use. Not much headway has been 
made toward cryslalizing public opinion in the various 
leading nations into a sort of global public ojunion. 
By common consent, the hope of success for the United 
Nations rests very largely on the strong arm of two or 
tlirec of the largest nations 19 enforce a stabilizing 
equilibrium of Um welter of conlcndinj?' economic and 
national interests. The strategy in all this has been to 
preserve and to defend the remnants of a bygone 
period against the ]>ci-sislcnt aggressiveness of a system, 
of economics and politics which is believed to entertain 
global iispirntions. 

In his now famous article, signed "X", George P. 
Kenuen has pointed out tiiat the chief advantage of 
Soviet diplomacy is its ability to bide its lime. To 
change from a mechanical pursuit of strategic aims to 
a nimble use of delaying tacties may be the most 
valuable lesson the present Hussian rulers are teaching 
the rest of the world. Could it be, that in this matter, 
the East, with its unliuiryiog, patient plodding way, 


has assets, the value of which our nervously active 
Western world is slow to understand and appreciate. 

Ciano, the late son-in-law of the late Mussolini, 
has been credited with the statement that there are 
no more boundaries in this world, but only strategical 
positions. Now the United States overnight have 
become the sole custodians of the rather exposed 
bastion of the European state system, the kingdom of 
Greece appears to be one of tlie chief puzzloa of 
political observers. Greece is clearly a strategical out¬ 
post of British power in the Mediterranean, it seems 
likely, that Moscovite strategy may be flexible enough 
to allow tactics to come into play at this point, so as 
not to contest the holding of this pillbox by the Anglo- 
Saxon bloc, but who knows ? 

The complete reversal of American policy toward 
ever-expanding zones of Russian power, a reversal 
which, as rumour has it, is largely duo to a new brain- 
trust department of our foreign office, called the 
Dciiartmont of Slate, is most perplexing. 

Does a strong nation really require diplomacy ? 
Our position has been up to very recently, that there 
was no likely challenge of the political supremacy of 
Anglo-American world coalition, provided that Russia 
could bo kept in harmony, or at least in outward agree¬ 
ment with such a combination. Long after Russia had 
shown her bad temper she still for a considerable time 
was treated most clvivalrously by her would-be friends. 
But now has come the astounding facc-about of the 
former cuddling and wheeling tactics. How is this 
sudden change to be understood 7 We are being assured 
now, that no common ground exists on which the two 
rival ^sltnis of political thought can cooperate. 

If one must grant that Russian diplomacy has time 
in its favor, how is Western diplomacy to overcome 
that handicap ? The ides of “containing" Russia 
reminds one of the hunters, who had caught a bear with 
only a tree between him' and the captive. He had hold 
of the bear’s paws, but he was afraid to let go for 
excellent reasons. Howevfr one may diriike Roosevelt's 
policy of going "everjrirhere” in his crusade for 
righteousness, it is likely that, had he lived such an 
abrupt change of sides would not have taken place. 
The change seems to prevent automatically all hope 
for conciliation, it shuts the door to all further peaoefQl 
negotiation. * 

Sy ri it sW , Okto. 



NOW OR NEVER* 


Bt chcwdry akbar khan 


Tbebx oomci a time when a communitj' or a nation 
is faced with problema concerned with its existence or 
obliteration. Such a critical time is surrouudiug the 
Indian Muslims at the present time. It is no use 
blinking the fact that in a senseless mad frenzy of 
fanaticism aroused by unscrupulous and callous 
leadership they had blindly followed the path of 
ignorance, or perhaps done wilful mischief, in sup¬ 
porting the case for the establishment of Pakistan. 
Perhnj)S they wore even more vociferous in their 
demand for the rape of a country that hud been the 
motherland of their forefathers for centuries, than 
their co-religionists who have been charged with the 
commission of the new state. 

Indian Muslims for that matter have b<'r!n left in 
a hopeless position, and that of their own making. 
The Pakistanis cannot but ignore them. The diffi¬ 
culties of the former arc exploited by the latter for 
their ignoble ends. It is time and not a moment too 
soon that the Muslims in India said good-bye to the 
dreamland and face facts. Pakistan, whose policy of 
an all-out discrimination and religious fanaticism 
creates nasty reaction in India, has left them in the 
lurch. They (Indian Muslims) should atone for that; 
and that they can only do by purging themselves of 
the guilty ideas the Muslim League had drilled into 
their minds. As they have been disowned by the 
iuliabitanls of Pakistan they should fain transfer 
their erstwhile loyalty from Jjnnah and his clique to 
the leadership in India. It would be wise for them to 
think in terms of India and India alone. To them the 
interests of India must come first of all things. They 
should feel proud to lay down their lives for tta* good 
cause of India, even fight against Pakistan or any 
other Islamic state if by any chance they happened 
to coroe to grips with ^eir country. 

At the present moment of the Kashmir tangle it 
la the bounden duty of all the Indian nationals of 
Islamic faith to volunteer to fight against the 
Marauding bands of Pakistan origin, who ars engaged 
in the spoliation of the fair valley of Kashmir. It is 
a golden opportunify for them to demonstrate to 
which aide their loyalty lies, failing which may prove 
that thw unabaUng intransigence will have to be 
broken in a manner tiiat either they became and 
proved true to the land pf their birth, or they chose 
to migrate where they ohensh to transfer their loyalty 
and faith and patrioUsm. If and when the MusliiM 

• Th» NiUonal IbuUm CoanJUM o( Ibadan liu aont tU« 
P«W«l to H for pubUtltr. W« pidiU* it far dw iBfonaattoa ot 
»w MMhia<-4B. Jf. M. 


decide to join the Indian fighting forces they join and 
serve in the mixed coinpatiies of oil creeds, and not 
those formed on the coiiununal lines as in the days of 
the British Raj. 

False religious senlimeut has done enormous harm 
and damage to nations in the past. It hod been a cause 
of many a country’s bondage, humiliation and ruin. 
That on no account justifies playing false to one’s 
motherland and nationality. It is the sacred doty ot 
n per.'"On to keep the interesl.s of lii.s couiil.ry foremost, 
for his existence depends on that ; and without 
existence everything, including religion, ends. 

Muslim League propaganda has done irreparable 
harm to the Muslims. Other religious communities 
followed suit. They became tlio exact pattern of the 
Muslim organisation with the only difference in their 
ri'Iigious denomination. Communalism fanned by the 
devilish fury of communal leaders, fostered, intensiffi^d 
and culmiiiati'd in the fratricidal strife that has proved 
unparalleled in the history of mankind. 

It is for tlio sake of India and for their self- 
jireservation that the Muslim nationals of that coun- 
*1ry join the socialist wings of the Indian National 
Congicss that lia.s no place for commimjilism of any 
sort. They should take part in this national organisa¬ 
tion not as Muslims but as Indians. And they will 
soon find and feel that they are not strangers in this 
land but as equal partners in all spheres of life. They 
ought to prove good citizens and patriots like Siraj-ud- 
Dowla, Tipoo Bultan and Ibrahim Gurdi and not 
((ui.slings hke Nawab of Oiidh, Ikramullah and the 
Afghans of Qasur, who sided with the Abdali in the 
hour of India's supreme need. And why can’t they 
follow the brilliant example of one who is among 
tliemi today, i.e., Maulana Azad, the one who being 
a widely reputed Muslim divine has stuck to truth, 
and been in the foremost rank of fighters for the 
freedom of India 7 I^ there ever was a man living 
today to lead the Muslims on the right path it is 
Azad. Wise are his counsels; sincere are his actions. 

T'here was a time, and not far back, when the 
Muslims of the Indian sub-continent used to pour 
their blood and wealth for the benefit of the senile 
Turkish Empire. They sent donations to Abdul 
Karim of Morocco who had declared Jehad against 
the Spanish imperialism ; and they made substantial 
monetary contributions towards the Arab struggle in 
the Holy Land, But all these sacrifices had not been 
in the least related towards the' furtherance of the 
cause of freedom of their own country. It was the 
Indian National Cangre», a predominantly Hindu 
body that by its iaoesaant struggle, and in spite of 
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the reactionary activities oi the Muslim League and 
vested intercatr!, brought about the liberation of the 
whole of India. In a similar manner the Muslim 
population of India will gain little by their bene¬ 
volent attitude towards Pakistan ; and if they do not 
modify their foreign outlook, they will be heading 
towards an irretrievable disaster. If they must live in 
India they must live as Indians. If they keep on 
living there, estranged, dreaming of mythical Islamic 
land.s all of which without exception, arc nonentitios 
today, they will be courting their own ruin. They 
should at the earliest, change their mental outlook. 

Mr. Jiniiah seems to have fallen into an error of 
judgment that he has achieved a great object by 
creating a new slate. First of all, it being in the 
Anglo-Airieriean interest to create one, it was Britain 
who created it. But if the eiedit must go to the leader 
of the Muhliin Ijcagiie then the Brili.sh miwt deserve 
a ten-fold credit for having created five Arab slates 
after they had .shattered the Oltonuui Umpire in 1919. 
And how much more able and praisevvorlhy they must 
be when they are on the active move to form a slate 
of the Sudan independent of Eg.vpt, and to create 
two baby stales out of liny Palestine. 

Living in fool's paradise is of little avail ; facing 
realities i.s practical politics. The trend in the modern 
world is for state.s to coalesce in bigger units, to 
federate for .self-jireservation, political and economic. 
Newfoundland i.s being forced into the lap of Canada; 
a union of the Malay statr's lm.s been brought about ; 
and the Rriti-h statesmen, who had alway.s frowned 
upon any .suggr.slion of the federation of the countries 
of the Continent, are today .uJvocating the same 
European unity. But where then lu's the wisdom of 
creating Pakistan 7 Was it now born ju.st for the 
Anglo-American strategic jnirpo.ses in future wars? 

Since the formation of P.ikislaii, during the short 
period of the last si-i months the weaknesses of 
new slate have been apparent. It is be.scl with in¬ 
surmountable political, economic and .‘•‘ocial problems.. 
It bafHe.s tlu good of the patriotic Orientals to 

gel rid of We.<lern domination. The policy of Pakistan 
seems to keep Euroiienn influence in saddle. After all 
the Muslim League leadership had been reared under 
the benign care of Britisn imp.'rialistn. To expect 
otherwise would be di ceiving oneself. 

Pakistan is bound to remain a helpless, weak 
state, and a liability to India, and perhaps Some other 
poiintries. The new slate will be a deadweight hang¬ 
ing round the neck of its inhabitants. Tlicrc are scores 
of instances of the like in the world. Day by day more 
and more intricate and difliciill problems arc appear¬ 
ing defying any solution. It will be in the high 
interests of the Muslims of India that they seriously 
start agitation in an organised manner for the unity 
of the I’stmnged parts. They should undo what they 


have done by urging their co-religionists in Pakistan 
that the path they had tak^n and the policy they had 
pursued were wrong ; and that Pakistan united to 
India will be a credit to herself and to the parent 

land. . ' 

The Muslims in the Indian Union are passing 
through critical times. It Ls a question of their sur¬ 
vival. Their greatest champion, Mahatma Gandhi, has 
fallen by the lell hand of the basest criminal because 
of the Mahatma’s interminable drive to extirpate 
communalisin. Gandhi has given his life for Hindu- 
Muslim unity, for one nation, for India. Gandhi was 
a second Buddha, a second Christ, a second Nanak. 
If one believe in revelaliou for him, the Mahatma m®y 
be ranked, and rigidly so, among the messenger.- of 
old. Not onl.v did he alli'mpt and to a largo extent 
succeed in llie rcformaliiin of society like those 
missionaries of non-violent philosophy but he has 
rxcelled them by leading a degraded and degenerated- 
India from chronic slavery into the realms o.f freedom, 
a freedom pnjo.vcd by both India and Pakistan alike. 
Never in the lii.-'torv of mankind ha.« a man been 
mourned so much as Gandhi, the .saint of Wardha. 
When all the world has p.vid the Mahatma a fitting 
tribute it is piteous, slmmeful and shocking that Mr. 
Jiniiiih should refer to him as only a loss to the 
Hindu community. As the League leader had all along 
done his best to ie1.ain Briti-h hold in India, the 
Mahatma h.ad been a chief arvdiitect of India’s freedom, 
for the freedom of Hindus and Muislinia alike, for the 
freedom of present-day Indian Union as well as 
Pakistan, without which Mr. .linnah would not have 
been honoured with the dignity of the post of 
Governor-Generalship. For Gandhi there was no 
Hindu, no Mu.-lim. For liim both were Indian. For 
him both were the niaiiifesl.atiou of the same light 
wherever it einanalod from ; and that is the sublimest 
philosophy in human life. 

The Mahatma has gone, He has left us. But 
happil^W> there are men of high calibre among 
India’s .statesmen, among whom Pandit Neliru is an 
outstanding ardent believer in Hindu-Muslimi unity. 
Commiinalism, upon which India has be(?» criminally 
partitioned, is foreign to his nature. There being no 
question of championing the cau.se of this creed or 
that, it is but only a pleading for the equality among 
all the nationals of the Indian Union, provided they 
are loyal citizens of that country. Renouncing their 
misleading and damaging behaviour, fashioned by the 
erroneous ideas of the Muslim League, the Muslims 
of India by all means should give tlieir sincere support 
to Panditji in order that he may overcome the 
evil forces of reaction before they engulf the whole 
of India in bloodshed, destruction and misery; and 
thereby jeopardise the independence of the wb' 
continent, 



GANDfflSM—A PROBLEM STATED 

By Phof. PROMATHA NATH GANGULY. m.a. 


Thb fundamental, though not quite obvious to many, 
politico-economic os well as spiritual problem of the 
''moment regarding India’s reconstructiou simultaneously 
with making her fully sovereign, should be clearly 
stated and honestly faced. Tlie matter again relates to 
Gandhiji. It is thus. Mahatma Gandhi will no doubt 
live a.s Christ and Buddha, but shall we, memorial- 
crazy, succeed at last in raising his memorial only in a 
similar fashion iw the vast majority of the Christians 
have succeeded in making Christ remembered during 
those two thousand years of blood-stained European 
history ? That is the important point to ponder and 
act upon. India (and for that matter the world) nuiHt 
needs be triinsforincd to the common man’s interest, it 
is admitted, and epecial conditions of the limes arc 
making this process only the more urgent. Politicians, 
thinkers and workers who belieie in Gandhism must 
now prove through organiserl, comprehensive action 
that Gandhi.'iin is truly ud(H 7 uate for these urgent and 
peculiar needs of world transformation, as the, only 
ether obvioms way of the hour is Marxism. The follow¬ 
ing woids of Gaudhiji are particularly significant in this 
context ; 

“The highest honour that my friends can do me 
is to enforee in their own lives tlie piogramine 1 
ettaud for or to lesfist me to their utmost if they do 
not believe in it .”—(.Young India, 12.6.1924). 

Believers in Marxism are ‘resisting’ him, as they 
miust if they are to be ideologically sincere. Now', it i.s 
to be still seen if professed followers of Gandhiji, as 
private,* individuals and especially as and when eutru.sted 
with great Stale powers, are so ordering their prhale 
life and ])ublic apiicarances and activities so as to 
translate and extend Gandhism in practical action and 
prove it Aictorious even after Gandhiji's death. That 
the test of the hour, particularly in India. 

Here are some reflections that naturally occur ou 
this subject. If Gandhism can’t fully live after Gandhi- 
ji’s death, either it is not a well-integrated creed covm- 
iag the entire life, or though such, not completely 
successful in its lo-adjustmcut of age-honoured spiritual 
values to the modern world given a special shape and 
tone by science, or else the creed is perfectly sound, 
but humanity must gather, in the nature of things, 
furtlier costly experience before it can collectively and 
unreservedly turn to it. 

If untruth, violence and greed are ethically bad, 
they are bad in all cases and for all purposes,—even 
more so in regard to momentous national and inter¬ 
national affairs than in the private life of a single 
person. Thus argued Gandhiji, the chief argument 
indeed being his own life made into a vast weapon to 
hammer out old truths into the power-politics-riddeu 
world. No genuinely good man or weil-wisher of 
humanity can find lault with this logic (for the moment 

are not taking note of the Marxian approach), 
nxoept in order to make conceasiooe to the usual 


selfishness and greed. One feels that if the rich and 
ainltitiou.s, the ruling exploiters in different forms, too, 
being fully impressed with the inevitability of the 
coming change, would agree to act up to the GandhiaU 
method of equity and peace, the defftrublc world trans¬ 
formation would haie been posfeiblo e\cn without bitter 
class .struggle. 

Socialists and Comtiiunisl.s refuse to have any faith 
in such good sense; of the present ruling classes, and so 
their effort i.s mainly concculrated on planned radical 
change of the externa', environments of st)ei('ty. That 
Lon.summatiou alone, they point out, would cure society 
of its chronic lack of equity and peace, by snalc.bing 
away all sitecial privileges and opportunities, and hence 
temptation and power of exploilaliO'ii from the uow 
growingly obsolete clas.^, the capitalists, created by out¬ 
dated historical conditions. If believers in Gandhiji 
believe in .somewhat diffeicnt and more peaceful means 
of .social remedy, they must set about to work to prove 
it. 'J'hcy must liav'e the conviction and courage to 
cany on tlie work begun by Gandhiji, to its perfect, 
logical eorulusion. They must convincingly work out 
the remedy, a remedy standing absolutely on its own 
strength, against all idi'ological rivalries, for its justi¬ 
fication. It. is also ultimately very important, for 
leasons more than o.io, liial those among Gandhiji’3 
profe.ssed followers, who h.ap)'ened to hold reins of 
pinvri- in the CY-ntral and Provincial Governments, 
must not iiM' their authority to nd.^represent and Hiip- 
luess the non-Gaiidhian Socialists, but depend on their 
own inconupt and efficient action to prove that they 
are right or tlit'y also are right. Gandhiji’s interpreta¬ 
tion of lilV'.s affairs, and his statements of policy must 
be siuciiiclv incorporated in their personal life and 
I'liblic or official activitie.'". Government measures and 
policies, also, should fall in line with that, as far a.s 
honestly practicable. If Gandhiji’s Mlowcrs do not 
exert themselves to the full to explore all the possi¬ 
bilities of Gandhism, now when the whole thing is 
still to some extent an open que.stion, they will injure 
it f ir more than the non-Gandhian groups, and the 
initiative may gradually pass on to the latter. 

That Mahatmaji^annot bo made to live for us 
merely through the erection of statues and memorials 
or renaming of roads and parks aft,er him, all formal 
stereotyped ways requiring little spiritual effort, does 
not seem to have been sufficiently understood by us the 
public, or even the national government. Even the 
most reactionary or the non-Gandhian among us may 
well agree, for reasons of camouflage, expediency w 
investment in a way, to spend some money for the 
purpose, agreeing with groat pretended gusto, how big 
and good, after all, was that old man for the country’s 
many interests. Competitive exercise of sheer intellec¬ 
tual ingenuity, also, may become the pastime of many, 
as it is becoming, as how to find the most novel iDane 
ner of memi^iai for him. Now, his memory bs 
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honoured, not in the moxt novel but in the most simple 
way, and not by the exclusive ways and conditions 
created by money only. Prophets in human history 
have often failed to do as much for us as they could, 
chiefly because after havinR behaved towards them 
awkwardly during their life-time, we behave still more 
foolishly after they die. They are raised to the pedestal 
of divinity, given a halo and their message is buried 
deep. Is that process automatic and unconscious, or are 
there a method, a motive and an agency, behind all 
that, however, cleverly concealed ? Again, (whatever 
may be the reaction of distant times), is (hat sad 
process going to repeat in the case of Gandhiji, too, 
before even the present decade is over ? This question 
is not, of course, meant for Marxists, as tlicir own 
analysis and reply in the matter are imaginable. 

But what about the others among us who have all 
along chosen to swear by Gandhiji ? What about those 
rich men, the middle-class people and the poorer elassea 
of India, who professed to belong to liis camp? What 
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will they all do now? What about the rich men 
capitalists who seemed to adore him (genuinely or a* 
the lesser evil to Marxism, we oan’t say), and whom 
he wanted to convert into willing trustees of the 
poorer people, in order to spare them and the country . 
the violence of class-struggle and revolution ? What 
about the middle-class gentry, the greater part of whom 
have mere confused notions about contemporary trends 
and about the coming tides, but, paradoxically, a part 
of which clucfly provided leaders for new radical move¬ 
ments, again and again in history, and who were iu 
India, the main willing factor helping Gandbian ex¬ 
periment and Gaudhian success ? How will they act 
now ? Have they the conviction, vision and tanacity 
to carry on the work where Mahatmaji has left it, or 
even to retain what ho h;n achieved? And what will 
do the great Indian masses who loved him and who, 
poor and exploited, still desired to end this old order 
of things in the peaceful Gandhian way (assuming, 
of course, that to bo possible) ? 


COW-PROTECnON IN MUGHAL INDIA 


By Prof. ANGELO MOSES, m.*., f.b.a.0,, bjjs,. 


Thb history of Mughal rule in India is replete with 
instances wherein Muhammadan sovereigns who were 
more liberal than the vast majority of their masses 
strove Uicir level best towards protecting tl»e cow. 'ITiey 
conceded (hat cow-slnughlcr was never a tenet of 
Islam, and some of the illustrious sovereigns made 
brilliant efforts in the c.ause of cow-protection. 

Babnr, the first of the Mughal rulers of India, 
recognised the importance of cow persorvation, Por 
one thing, he never ate beef. Wc may road the whole 
of his Memoirs but wc cannot find a single p.ossage 
whcrciu it is mentioned that ho ate beef. 

Bubar is more explicit as regards his respect 
towards the cow. In his death-bed advice to his son 
Humayun he gives vent to fine sentiments worthy of 
a genuine follower of Islam : 

“O son, the kingdom of India is full of different 
religions*: praised be God that He bestowed upon 
thee its sovereignty. It is incumbent on thee to 
wipe all religious prejudices dff the {ablet of the 
heart; administer justice according to the ways of 
every religion. Avoid especially the sacrifice of the 
cow by which thou ennst capture the hearts of the 
people of India, and subjects of this country may 
be bound up with royal obligations.” 

The reigns of Humayun and Sher Shah may be 
skipped over as tliey are not quite so important to our 
present purpose. When we come to Akbar we have 
perhaps as persistent a sovereign in the cause of cow- 
protection as Asuka. 

Akbar is positive as regards his distaste of flesh. 
Whether this be due to the Jain influence on him or 
to an instinctive moral repugnance and senritivenese fo 
see a brute butchered, we cannot ascertain. But this 


much is plain that his instincts of humaniiarianismi are 
as strong ns those of any Jain. Take this passage from 
the Ain-i-Akbari : 

"His Majesty ha.s a great diainclination for 
flesli ; and he frequently says, ‘Providence has pre¬ 
pared a variety of food for man, but, through 
Ignorance and gluttony, he destroys living creatures, 
and makes his body a tomb for beasts. If 1 were 
not a king, 1 would leave off eating flesh at once, 
and now it is my intention to quit it by degrees.” 

This is but a significant passage testifying his 
strong belief about the sanctity of animal life. Akbar’e 
reign was noteworthy for his legislation in the cause 
of cow-protection. He remitted several vexatious taxes 
including taxes on the sale and slaughter of cattle eml 
tlie one for dressing hides. From very early times 
Muhammadan rule in India, we find these taxes 
collected vigorously to conserve cattle life. Dr, Syed 
Mahmud sums up Uiis piece of legislation in the fol¬ 
lowing marnet: 

"From the veiy inception of Muslim rule • 

S tecial tax was imposed on butchers for the 
aughter of cows to the extent of twelve Jetol per 
cow. During the reign of Feros Shah, butchers com¬ 
plained against this tax and the king abolished it. 
Details of this taxation arc not given in books of 
history, but its object could oidy have been the 
prevention of cow-daughter. TIim tax, therefore, 
continued for two himdr^ years aftev the esta¬ 
blishment of Muslim rule in India, right up to tho 
time of Feros Shah Tughlak. Instead of issuing A 
general order prohibiting cow-slaughter, this was the 
method adopted by early Muhammadan kings. IbiB 
tax was called Jasri. The ffindus wielded great in¬ 
fluence during the reign of Sultan Karir-ud-Ditf 
Khuriuo. Thu king totaUv stopped the kiUtoc <A 
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Mttrs in iiis territories. It also seetns that the Jagri - 
tax which had been discontinued hy Feroz Shah 
IVighlak was re-imposed after his reign, because it 
is.reoorded in books of history that Akbar abrogated 
this tax. Akbar ordered a total prohibition of the 
killing of cows, and the tax was no longer found 
necessary and it was probably on that account that 
it was discontinued.” 

As a matter of fact, Akbar had no neces.sity to 
protect the cow by means of this paltry and indirect 
method of legislation. On the other hand, his caw- 
protection policy was broad-based and comprehensive. 
Three Jain gurus, Hiravijaya Suri, Vijayasena bun 

and Bhanuchander Upadhysya, are credited to have 
exercised a wholesome influence upon Akbar, and 
obtained a Firman prohibiting under penalty of capital 
punishment animal slaughter in general and cow- 
slaughtcr in particular. This Firman is preserved nu 
the walls of a porch to the Adiswara. Temple on th3 
Shatrunjaya Hills close to Palitana Stale in Kathiawnd. 

Summarizing the scries of inscriptions on the 
temples of the Shatninjaya Hills which comprise the 
Firmans of Mughal sovereigns of India in their efforts 
to bring about mutual amity and concord between 
Hindus and Muhammadans, Mr. G. K. Nariman 
writes: 

"There is first of all the Firman of Jellal-ud- 
Din Muhammad Akbar. It guarantees the Jai^ the 
maintenance of their worship and the exorcise of 
their religion and doctrine 'throughout our Empire 
and dominions.’ Something more important fol-, 
lows—that no one can kill an animal on lliose 
mountains or temples or below or about them. The 
second edict is from the Emperor Jehangir in similar 
terms. The third Firman is from Shah Jehan who 
confirms the preceding documents. Then we have 
another of the same Emperor granting greater 
liberty. The documents are too interesting to be 
dismissed with a curt notice. It must have been an 
India in those days certainly immune from that 
fierce acerbity between the Hindus and Mussalinans 
which seems now to usurp their minds to the ex¬ 
clusion of truly national endeavours.” 

• From thb e vidence it is positively clear that Akbar 
had very strong ideas about cow-protcction from 
several viewpoints. Firstly, he is instinctively repug¬ 
nant to pertake of flesh from the humanitarian point 
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of view as his declarations about tneat-eating and bis 
abstinence from eating flesh would clearly prove. Next 
to this, his respect for the feelings of his Hindu sub¬ 
jects and his leanings towards the Ahimsa principle of 
Jainism influenced him to order prohibition of cow- 
slaughter in his dominions. Possibly, he might Itave 
had strong notions about the economic relationship oi 
the cow-protection problem to the counlrj'’s needs. 

Akbar’s policy is tniaintainod and perpetuated hy 
his successors. Jehangir who is a mixture of extremes, 
and Aurangzeb who is notoriously known to have done 
the greatest harm to the progress of Hinduism, are 
famous for their efforts to save tlie cow’s life. The 
Shatrunjaya Inscriptions mention Jehangir’a Firman to 
protect cow-life which is in complete harmony with 
that of his father Akbar. Further, ho is credited with 
having stopped all slaughter of animals and all m<inncr 
of hunting on Sundays, to commomomle Akbar’s birth¬ 
day, and on Tlruredays as a token of the Almighty’s 
grace in consecrating him king on that day. Bernier, 
the French traveller, who visited the Mughal court 
during the years 1656-1G68, refers to the sacredness of 
the cow in tho eyes of the Hindus, and reports that 
on account of the scarcity of cattle, the Emperor 
Jehangir at the request of the Brahmins, “issued an 
edict to forbid the killing of beasts of pasture for a 
certain number of years.” 

According to Island Gorakshan, later Mughal 
sovereigns of India also made efforts to protect the 
cow. The priest of Emperor Muhammad Shah issued a 
fnlwa pointing out that tho slaughter of cattle was 
forbidden by the Hadis and the Emperor accordingly 
forbade the slaughter of cattle. Emperor Shah Alam 
also prohil)iled cow-slaughtcr. 

It is evident therefore that the Muhammadan 
sovereigns of India preached the wholesome gospel ot 
the worth of animal life, in particular of ouw-lifc. J1 
tho naisscs of the Muslim population of India at the 
present day were made to realize and appreciate this 
legacy of history which their co-religionists that have 
gone by have given to posterity, then the cow-protec¬ 
tion problem in India would have been completely 
solved. 


INDIAN TRINIDAD 

By M i r-HA RT. ‘SHAMSHER’ OVERMAN 


To the average moo Tijnidad means little or nothing, 
though some know that it ia a centre of sugar produclton. 
Few ore aware diot the island was discovered by Christ¬ 
opher Colnmbns after his third Athmtic voyage in 1498 
or that a third of its present-day poptdalion consists of 
Indiana. 

Trinidad was not developed to any extent by the 
who ruled the island for dime hundred years; it 
•eeae that their only use for it woe as a bi^ for ezp^** 
ttena fit eealtili of the faUed £1 Hondo, fiet after 1797 


when Britain was at odds with Spain and Sir Ralph 
Abercromby look possession of the-island, Trinidad’s deve¬ 
lopment as a sugar-producing centre began. Sugar pro¬ 
duction required labour; this was provided in the form 
of slaves from Africa. 

In 1833 the Bill for the Abolition of Slavery became 
law. The freed slaves were offered paid service; but the 
majority prefered to settle with small plots of wrgin land, 
of which there was plenty, and to lead a simple and easy 
lift) growing theft own food and doing little elae. Money 
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meant nothing to them, for there was nothing they wanted 
on which to spend it. For a time it seemed that the 
owners of the sugar estates would be ruined. 

But in 1845 a ship named the Faltel Rosack sailed 
from Bombay with several hundred Indians on board. These 
were the pioneers who, dreaming no doubt of the fortunes 
they would amass, were Itound for Trinidad in response 
to the first call for indentured labour. The ship followed 
by others bringing wives and children loo, and the new- 
comers were soon established; they had carved themselves 
pieces of land from the jungles; tht 7 had built houses 
and temples; and they had started to work keenly on 
the sugar estates. And because the chain of idands of 
iwhirh Trinidad is the Southernmost had long been known 
as the West Indies and their inhabitants as We-<t Indians 
the newcomers became known as ‘East Indians.' 

Now in 1947 we find that Trinidad is a fertile island, 
flourishing liy virtue of its exports of sugar and rum. of 
cocoa, of grapefruit, of petroleum oil and of asphalt from 
the pitch lake where the crude product can Ije dug up and 
deposited at once in waiting, lorries. 

It is an island peopled with a little more than half a 
million souls of which onc-third are Indians, one-third 
Africans, and one-third made up of numerous other races 
and admixtures of races, btil predominating in F.nglishmen, 
Venezuelans, Spaniards, Portuguese, Chinamen, Frenchmen, 
and Syrians. 

In so cosmopolitan an island—-and it is only fifty miles 
across either way—it is not surprising to find that African, 
Eastern, European and American ways of life have bin 
come mixed together in a rather shabby synthesis, but 
even so we Cnil that a cross section of the Trinidad 'East' 
Indian population of today is not unlike that found in 
many parts of India. 94 per rent of all Trindad Indians 
live in villages; .50 per cent of the men and 1.5 per cent 
of the women are employed in agririiUure. Literacy is 
low. In the 1930 Census* 22,000 men were elassed as 
literate with a further 2,293 who could only read; .50.605 
were illiterate. Among women 7.030 were literate: 1,066 
more could read; .56,387 were illiteraJe. But unlike the 
hoys and girls of India all Indian rhildren in Trinidad 
speak fluent English; Tor in only 100 years it has super¬ 
seded Hindi as the native language of the community. 
Even some of the older illiterate women I spoke to, had 
only meagre knowledge of Hindi and found English much 
easier, using it at home. 

The 19.30 Census gave th Religious distribution of 
the Indians as : 

Hindus 67-9% Christians 16 ■75?) 

Muslims 15-0% Others O'V/o 

The heading ‘others’ included 278 Parsis, 119 Buddhists, 
and 633 of ‘no known religion'. There was no mention 
of the Sikh religion. 

Marriages arc celebrated in much the same way as in 

* Ttia detsitt at the ]94S Ceiiisis had Bot been nubtiahad when 1 
left the tataad In June, 1947, The soaitlm baa cettainlr Improved 
alnee 19.10 but 1 uipaet that the pstceataaa of UUtavatw ia atUt ovuv 
SO par eeat lh« total pppulutos. Ja 1910, ihu comspoiidlai <(a>« 
trai 77 pw MNM. . . I 


the motherland. On such occasions the bridegroom will 
probably wear a long embroidered coat and turban, im¬ 
perfectly tied through lack of practice; the bride will have 
discarded her European cotton print dress for a bodice 
and sari, though she may still carry her handbag! There 
will be drums and clarionets and crowds of gay people 
thronging to catch a glimpse of the marriage procession, 
and who afier it has passed will gather in groups under 
the cocoanut trees and drink rum. 

But in spite of the many similarities to his homeland 
the Indian visitor to Trinidad is often shocked when he 
see.s the cullural decay into wliich many of his country¬ 
men have fallen. Trinidad Indians seem to have jettisoned 
most of what is best in their personal heritage, their pre¬ 
cious Indian culture, an<l to have taken pains lu replace 
it willi much of what is wor.st in the make-up of the Vest. 
Even those who have had most success in the social 
struggle for wealth seem to look upon the East from which 
they sprung with disinterested scorn, though during the 
past year the growing promj.‘c of freedom for their niotlier- 
Jaiid stimulated some to learn something cf the India about 
which they were so ignorant. But in favour of those 
Trinidad Indians who have become wealthy enough to 
live civilized Wc.stcm lives, those who have fine houses 
and motor ears in which to run their emancipated women 
in and out of town, I jjuisl admit that they haie nut 
aspired to become aristocratir. This is perhaps because 
they all remember their humble origin so well; their 
fathers or grandfathers all came to Trinidad as labourers; 
they all started life as equals. 

At the other end of the social .scale we find the pea¬ 
sant in his village home nt>t far removed frem the simple 
way of life of his great grandfather wlio lived all his 
days in India. While he has not picked up many of the 
bad haliits and customs of Western life, he has failed 
equally to discard tlie cobwebs of his Indian past; he ia 
as backward, as unthrifty and as unhygienic ns may of his 
eontcmpivraries in rural India today. But though 1 feel there 
is some excuse for the Indian peasant in India not to 
have improved himself much in hundreds of years, in 
Trinidad there is none. There the prejudices of calte 
have largely been forgotten, but this is all the more reason 
why Trindad villager Indians, none of wliom live more than 
twenty miles from a modern town or city, should have 
raised their standards and why Indian simplicity should 
have blossomed into something really fine. 

But it is among the middle and lower class Indiana 
of the towns and of the city of Port-of-Spain—and they 
are the people the traveller sees first—that the rot really 
lies. There we find Indians who scorn the Hindi language 
preferring their own rather obnoxious form of English 
known as the West Indian drawl. Among those peofile 
the rhythm of the tablas and song of the sUar have been 
foTgoiten and iiuperseded by an aptitude for American 
Jazz and for the Trinidad Calypao, a local and rather 
worthless synthesis of Spanish melody, African rhy^m 
and English doggerel, a produet of the dash of raoet In 
the island, but one in wkdeh there is no trace of aBydeing 
IndUo, 1 , . 



PLAGlAAtSM IN SANSKRIT L1TERATUR£>^ 

By Prof, P. S. SASTRI, m.a., M.Litt.. 


Placiabism is ihe art of copying from another’s work and 
incorporating it into one's own without acknowledging. 
No literature can escape tliis curious phenomenon. Even 
as early as the Rigveda we find the popularity of this 
art. 'I'he Vetlir pocis freely li( rrowed lines and stanzas 
wj-itfen by others. There are such repetitions amounting 
roughly to night thousuiul lines. In these are the famous 
lines : 

Jayeva patya usati suvasah 
Vadhuyui iva yoiauam. 

I’liese borrowings reveal tlie existence of a common 
and rich poetic heritage. Yet the Kigvedie poets had the 
great virtue of acknowledging their masters or creditors. 
They openly declare their soiirrcs and the origins of their 
literary paltems. They even nluhn at certain places that 
they were retouching the past and remodelling something 
old and publishing a revised edition of the past. The 
famous example is the song of Trita (1.105) which was 
S'etoucheil and fashioned by Kulsa.t 

Coming to classical Sanskrit we find Kalidasa being 
plagiarised by Asvaghosba, Bharavi and other poets. 
Bhara\i was successfully exploited by Magha. Sri Harsha 
of Naishadhu has siieeessfully plagiarised Bharavi and 
Magha. Dana supplied the material for Dhanapala, 
Subandhu, Soddhala, Vadiblia Sinha and others. In some 
cases the plagiarism refers to style. Great masters of 
literature always fail a prey to the style of others at a 
certain period of their literary career. Most of the-hymns 
to Gsas are entirely imitative in style in the Rigveda. 
Sankara has taken Sahara as his pattern in the matter of 
style. But later on Sankara developed a style of his own. 
The historians of literature when they begin to assign 
dates do take into consideration the question of style 
but they never consider the problem of plagiarism. Hence 
they distinguish two Patanjalis and three Bhartriharia. 

Comiqjn to the scientific literature we find Yaska 
supplying rich material for plagiarism. In his second 
chapter he tells us of certain dialectal variations in the 
meanings of words : 

*‘Savatih gati karma kambojesv eva bhashyate. Vikaram 
itsyaryeihu bhashante, savah iti. Datir lavanarthe 

* Pap«r retd at the XU All-lndU Orioaiiil Coufsreuce. 
f See tbe euthor'e mtUiIcmi on <h'i«iD o( the Songi ^ 

Riovede'* (iVef. Vm, /eurae/), end *'Rifvedic Theerf of Iiiqiinition'' 
fourn. t*f Mythic Secieij^), 


prachyeshu. Dalram udichyeshu. .Evam cka padam 
nir, brwyat.’' (11. ii). 

Curiously enough all these lines with very in'-ignificant 
changes and with the absence of acknowledgement find a 
good place in the Maha-bhishya of Patanjali. 

The next plagiarist of Yaska .seems lu be Jairnini, the 
author of the Purva Mimamsa Sutras. The olijectiong 
raised by Kutsa against Vedic interpretation were given 
in Yaska and the.°e are incorporated verbatim into 
Juimini’s tutras. The following tabulation will help 
understand the position : 

Yaska—( i) “Ananhaka hi mantroh" 
e.g. *‘Anu prathasva". 

jAiMiNi—(i) ‘Tad artha sasirat” eg. same. 

Y.\ska—( ii) "Anupapannarthtth” e.g. "Oshadhe 
trayasva.” 

Jaimini—( ii) "Acatane artha bandhamt" e.g. same, 

Yaska —(iii) '‘Vipratishiddharthah" e.g. eva rudro 

’vataslhe na dvitiyah.” 

Jaimini - (iii) “Artha vipratishedhut" e.g. same. 

Yaska — fiv) ‘'Aihapi janantain sam preshyati” 

e.g. “Agnaye samidhyamanaya anubruhi." 

Jaimini—( iv) “Buddha sastrat.” 

Yaska—( v) “Althapy ahur aditir sarvam iti” e.g. “Aditir 
dyaur aditir antariksham.” 

Jaimini™(v) “Artha vipratishedJtat" e.g. same. 

Yaska —(vi) “AvispaslUarthah’’ (1.15). 

Jaimini—( vi) “Avijneyfif’. (l.ii.31, 35, 36, 33, 37, 38). 

This is the plagiarisni| of Jaimini. The answers to 
these objections too are given by Yaska ; and what Jaimini 
did is only to copy down faitlifiilly. This he did. 

The next important plagiarist is the great sage 
Madhusudu'na Sarasvati. In his commentary on the Gita 
he has incorporated all the commentary of Vidyaranya on 
the Jivanmukti portions of Gita given in his Jivanmukti 
Viveka. There is ancther great plagiarist who is made 
famous by the spurious work Sankara Digvijaya, He is a 
Madhava culled Abhinava Kalidasa. He has nothing to do 
with the celebrated Madhava Vidyaranya. This spurious 
Madhava mentions often the work of Vyasachala. 
Vyasachala belonged to the 17th century. From the work 
of Vyasachala he has copied extensively. 

Such plagiarists are numerous and a critical study of 
the works will enable us to fix the chronology of Sanskrit 
literature lictter. We can also thereby ascertain the truth- 
and error in their various discussions. 
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Books in tho principal European and Indian languages are reviewed 
The Modem Seview. But reviews of all books sent cannot be guaranteed. 
Newaiiapors, periodicals, school and ooUcgo tc.vt-books, pamphlets, reprints nf 
magazine articles, addresses, e(n., are not noticed, l^te r;!ceij)t of books received 
for review cannot bo acknowledged, nor can any enquiries relating thereto 
answered. No criticism of book-rei iews and notices is published. 

—^Editor, The Modern Jtei'icw, 


ENGLISH 

SCIENCE AND EVERY-DAY LIKE : By J. B. S. 
Haldane, FJI.S. Kitab Mohal, AUahabud. 19ir>. (First 
Indian Edition). J*rire I{s. 4~8. 

Laymen take it for '^ranttsd that Iho facts that the 
8 cienti.*<tH deal with m no high and thorefure beyond 
the cfipacily of tl.rir understanding. It cannot be 
doubted that many scientists also doiuiilclj’ maintain 
that view and they therefore sticiuuiusly oppose an.y 
attempt to make availatilo for geuiirai consumption 
what they consider to be their special prerogative. In 
this way has developed, if not a tlaas coiitlict, at least 
a division of the peojile into aristocratic and the plebiau 
from the jioint of view of intelled. 

Marxist Haldane set nut to demo-lish this class 
barrier. His main object in writing these articles—ttu! 
present treat use is a collection of his es-says—was to 
denionslrate that scientific fatds ahd discoverie.s can be 
made intelligible to the average man. Tlie average, 
m.aii, he says, should know something of science just aS 
the astronomer should have' some ideas about how 
boots are made. 

Haldane is not of rourse the first to take iij) the 
task of popularising science, but he has a peculiarly 
attractive way of introducing his toj'ica and presenting 
lii.s facta. I'lic subjecl.s he diacus>‘e.s cover the fields 
of almost all the current scicmces. The interest of the 
readers is mused right at the start of every essay and 
is maintained throughout. Every person with normal 
intelligence can master the details given by him. 

We cannot, however, fougralulato the publishers 
so much though wo are indebted to them for bringing 
out this colleetion of valuable articles. The get-up »» 
absolutely unattractive and better quality of paper 
should have been selected for printing the volume. 

SpiIHIT ClTANDlU MitKA 

DELHI DIARY (Prayer Spceche.s from 10.9.47 to 
%.1.48) ; By M. K, Gandhi. Navajiivin Publishing 
Home, Ahfnedabad. March, }9iS. Pp, xxiv + 400. 
Price Rs. S. 

The Navajivan Publishing House has collected in 
one handy volume (iiamihiji’.s post-prayer speechea 
during tlic last period at Delhi. This was indeed one 
of the most significant pcriod> of Gandhiji’s life ; and 
we note the concern which exorcised lo's mind when 
India had become free, but when there was every 
danger that communal bittenio&s and strife might over¬ 
whelm what we had won so far. ,4 vein of sadness Tuns 
trough the pages, and we also discover how Gandhiji 
valiantly fought against it within his own heart through 
a Bpirit of todf-surrender to God. and how also he tried 
to lift our minds above the immediacy of raging 
IMMHioQf to that we could set ounelves free for the 


greater task of e.stablishing economic and cultural free¬ 
dom which lies ahead of us, 

GANDHIGilAMS : By S. li, Tikckar. Hind Kitabs 
Limited, Publishers, Bombay. Pp, i)4. Price Us. 

In this brochure, the author has collected, under 
suitable lieads, striking extracts from Mahatma 
Gandhi's speeches and wnlings. They have been culled, 
more oltcii, with a view to tlunr literary excellence 
than willi a vkjw to jiresonting a complete picture of 
Gandhiji's ideas on the various subjects under which 
tiic eingrams have been da.ssiticd. In its own limited 
way, the collection will proi'o to be of interest to the 
general readeia. 'The author has done well in adding a 
bibliograpliy ol Gandhian literature iu tlie end. 

Nirmal Kumar Bose 

SWAMl VIVEKANANDA ON INDIA AND HER 
FROBLEMiJ ; C'vmjnled by Bwami Nirvedanunda, 
Advaitu Ashram, Muyavati, Almora, Himalayas. Bo- 
vised and enlarged Fourth Edition. 1946. Pp. 11^. 
Price lie. IS. 

Swami Vivck.anunda wst the Representative Man 
of Holy India, a harbinger of India’s messages of 
spiritual sublimity, boundless love and devotion to the 
service of huniaaity. He hud the wisdom and foresight 
of a Rishi, .strength of a Hercule.s, love and affection 
of a mother. He attained the highest spiritual realisation 
and transcended all attachments for things mundane 
but hLs heart bled for his distressed countrymen in 
whom he saw personihed his beloved God in various 
forms. 1 

This nicely got-up volume contains selections froiiii 
Vivekananda’s speeches and writings on various Indian 
problems. I'liere are eight chapters dealing with- (*) Our 
Motherland, (li) Present Decadence, (in) Essontiala for 
Regeneration, (iti) Education the Panacea of all Social 
Evils, (f) Uplift of the Masses, (vi) Castor Problem, 
(vh) Uplift of Women, and (viU) Invigorating Cultural 
Life, Swamiji in his characteristic vigour and directness 
gives a correct perspective of the past glories, present 
decadence and immense possibilities of future India. 
The flaming words welling out pf a veritable volcano 
of strength, conviction and optimism are an abiding 
source of inspiration to mankind, especially to Indians 
and particularly to Indian youths of today who have 
to build up a mightier, richer, happier and nobler India 
of Vivekananda’s dream. In Swamiji’s words ; ■‘‘’I’he 
only condition of national life, of awakened and vigo¬ 
rous national life, is the conquest of the world by Indian 
thought.” Vivekananda himself has been a pioneer tn 
this respect and his speeches arranged topic^y in • 
single handy volume will be of great interest to general 
readers. 

Nsutah 0. C^A^* 
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MODERN MAN IN SEARCH OF RELIGION : 
By Swami Pavitrcmanda. Advaita Ashram. 4 Welling¬ 
ton Lane, Calcutta (IS). Pp, W. Price Re. 1-8. 

In tliis booklet the author discusses the challenge 
to religion from Science, Polities and the New Psycho- 
* logy and asks himself the question if religion has 
future yet. His answer is, as might be anticipated, that 
in spite of the various onslaughts on religion, it is 
not dead yet and will not die. True religion is an 
undying element in human existence which, after Alli 
is spiritual. The author has presented hi.s case well and 
his readers will like the book. 

U. C. BnACTACIlARJEE 

RECOLLECTIONS AND RFJVIINI 8 CENCBS: 
By Nagendra Nath Gupta. Foreword by Dr. Sachchtd- 
avanda Sirika. Hind Kitahs Ltd., 261-268 Hombo/ 
Road, liombny. Price Rs. 6. 

As a publicist and author, Mr. Nagendra Nath 
Gupta was known throughout the length and breadth 
of India. He w'as .a valued contributor to The Modem 
Review. And a very con-iderablc portion of this 
brochure Ls hut the reprint of his articles publi.<hed lu 
this journal. The pe;riod of llieso reminiscences covers 
roughly the latter halt of Iho nineteenth centurv and 
the beginning of the twentieth till the death of Qtn.en 
Victoria. Mr. Gupta’s oarlv life wn.s spent in Bihar, 
and naturally the men and thing.s of this province have 
got the first place in the n.'irrativo. He next, deals witli 
those in Bengal as he hod to pass his eollege d.ays m 
Calcutta. He came here in personal contact with 
Ramakrishna Paramahamsa, Keshub Chuuder Sen, 
Banldm Chandra Chalterji and Rabindranath Tagore 
Swami Vivekananda was bis class-mnte in the college 
and as such was intimately known to him. Tlio accounts 
of these personalities together with the story of hi* 
contact with SLster Nivodita are very fosciiinling read¬ 
ing. His e.arly journalistic career—^first in Sindh and 
then in the Punjab—^brings the render to manv thrilling 
incidents of his life. The history of the polilic.al and 
cultural renaissance of the=c two provinces is inci¬ 
dentally narrated. His narrative not only includes ttie 
matters pertaining to the things Indian, he also unravels 
the mind of the officialdom of this part of the country. 
His association with the Indian National Congress in 
its early days was intimate, and his personal impressions 
of its early sessions will givo the reader much material 
for tracing the growth of its power and influence. The 
account of his return to the village home fifty years 
after leaves an indelible impression on the reader’s 
mind about the fact hew the scourge of malaria plnvcd 
havoc with the people and how the locality was 
economicBlly ruined. In the latter page.s of the' book 
we-|^d Nagendra Nath engaged in Bengali journulism 
ano^engali literary pursuits. We have read the book 
with pi^t, and have no doubt that it will prove 
interesting to the general reader. That it will be im¬ 
mensely useful to the publicists and writers of history 
of that period, goes without saying. Printing and ge.t-up 
of the book leave nothing to be desired. 

JoGESK 0. Bacau 


A THRONE OP SONNETS • By Serapia Devi, 
^iblished by R. S. Ram Jawaya Kapur, iMhore. Price 
Re* Ju 

Scrapia Devi baa earned reputation as a poetess 
by her The Book oj the Beneficent Orie.j. This collec¬ 
tion of beautiful sonnets will add to that reputation. 
She has the temper of a true poet and the vis’on also. 
She hM also a delightful style to give her visions a 
ftjfnning expression. There is contemplative calm, a 
wUht aerenitgr, pervading her poenut. 

Buks. ICoMAB Bobb 


• INDIAN COMPANY LAW : By M. J. Sethna. 
Pp. 398 -b rx cclxl. Price not mentioned. 

Bn.sid(;.i the Indian Companies Act, there are 
special chniiters on Indian Insurance Act, 1938, and 
Company Income Tax. This is a really good book, 
useful alike to Inwyers, liquidalors, sludente, promoters 
and company directors. Tlie get-iip is good ; and the 
printing free from errors. The value of the book ia 
enhanced by an index. 

INDIAN COMPANY L.\W AND PRACTICE: 
By Dr. K. L. Garg, MA B.Com., Ph.D. Published by 
N. R. Agarwal and Co., Agra.. Pp230-A-xii. Price 
Rs. 4-8. 

'This is more a student’s companion volume than 
a free commentary on company matters like the above. 
There are several errors ; and although cases are 
referred to, no references arc given. Considering the 
fact that the autJior is the Head of the Commerce 
Dciwrtmimt of a College wo are disappointed in his 
Iicrf'Ormancc. 

J. M. Datta 

I'HE SECRliTS OF ACHIEVEMENT ; By fi. 
Fbarnslier Ali. Published by Insurance World (Jjjiee, 
16 Chittasaujan Avenue, Calcutta. Pages 336. Price 
Rs. 7-8. 

The author of Enduring Success has brought in 
another volume, based on his personal experience as an 
Insurance Agent which every man of his profession will 
find iu.si)iriiig rending. Mr. Ali is a confirmed optimist 
and never beli(*ve in anything but success. When there 
is a failure, he considers it n temporary set-back and 
.attributes it to certain wrong handling of the situation. 
He give.s examples from his day to day experiences, 
successes and failures, ups and downs of a man who hfte 
.to deal with men of every walk of life, to prove that 
Micci'ss is sure 1 o come if a person is earnest about it. 
The author had an average income of Its. 200 per 
month in hi.s early ca’eer about twenty years back and 
now ho has an income of Rs. 7000 to Rs. -SOOO per 
monlh, but he i.s not .sati.sfied with it and hopes 
te attain an income of Rs. 1.5000 per month. Such 
a man should be an object of study and emulation 
to our young men who get disappointed at small 
failures. Work, work and incessant work is the 
ideal which Mr. Ali preaches to young generations 
and those who will understand pd work in his 
sjiirit .shall have success in their business career. Mr. 
Ali is one of those very few persons in our country 
who lias worked hard for the professional dignity of the 
Agents of Life Offices and hn.s been successful in get¬ 
ting the prafc.s=ion recognised by the authorities. 'I’he 
author wants agents to have faith in themselves and 
also in their profession and he assures that success will 
follow as day follows Bight. 

In conclusion, we would 8Ugge.st that the author 
shall try his pen in Bengali, so that his mother-tongue 
may be enricned with commercial literature, so very 
necessary for the future good. of . Bengal. 

A. B. Dutta 

S-TRIJATAKA OR FEMALE HOROSCOPY, 
(Third Edition) : By Pro). Suryanaram Rao, BA., 
MEAJ5. Raman Publicatiom. Pu. MaUeswaram, 
Bangalore. Price Rs. S. 

Prof. Suryanarain Rao, one of the top-ranking 
astrologers of modern India, unearthed valuable mate¬ 
rials of Hindu Astrology from the Sanskrit works of 
ancient astrologers. Though he is no more today, his 
valuable astrological works will immortalise him. His 
present work deals with the method of reading and 
interpreting female hbroaeopea. Ih aome piindpal 
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ftstroIogicAl combinations, there is a gulf of difference 
between male and female horoscopes. An astrologer with 
all knowledge of other branches of astrology cannot 
interpret female horoscopes accurately if he does 
know at least something of the Slrijataka system ex¬ 
pounded by Varaliainihira, Venkatesa and Kalanvarman 
and some other eminent astrologers of ancient timeJ<. 
In writing this treatise Mr. Rao has followed 
Kalanvni-man who is decidedly the best authority 
on the science of femtale borgseopy. The book is 
divided into fifteen chapters, wherein valuable 
materials have been gathered together and pre^nted 
in a convincing way. Due to oripnulity of thinking 
and rational exposition of astrological intricacies Mr. 
Rao attained a unique position amongst, the astrologers 
of India and abroad. Astrology is no longer regarded 
to be merely the outcome of supenstil ious belief by the 
educated perajns of the East and the West, rather a 
firm conviction is gradually gaining ground that it can 
be of immciis(! benefit to human beings in various 
walks of life. If one Icariu how to judge a woman’s 
nativity he may get proper guidance m selecting his 
life's partner inasmuch as a woman’s horoscope 
indicates her characteristic^), her inherent qualities and 
defectiS and drawbacks of her nature as well. 

Mr. Itaman, the worthy grandson of Mr. Rao, has 
contributed a valuable f< reword to the volume. A short 
biographical sketch of Mr. Rao annexed in the appendix 
will be highly interesting even to a layman, because it 
gives definite proof of how our destinies are being 
framed out by some unseen mysterious power. 

Nauni Kumah Bhadba 

BHARATIYA CHITRANKAN; Composed by 
Ravuthankar Raval. Chilracoot Publications, "Chitror 
coot" B. M. M. Society, Ellis Bridge, Ahmedabad. 
Caleutla Agent ; Ramnik Meghani, I/f Amralolla St., 
Calculta. Price Rs. 3. 

We have great pleasure in welcoming this modest 
but very useful Drawing Book for the beginners. 
Havell's Drawing Books being out of print, and Nanda 
Dal Bose’s excellent BupavaUva not being available 
owing to the neglect of the Calcutta University, there 
is a dearth of suitable drawing books for our scRools. 
This publication is a very opportune one and comes 
happily to fulfil the demand. It has thirty well-choecn 
models, derived from old masterpieces of Indian Art, 
with a beautiful colour-print reproducing all the thirty 
examples in small colour facsimiles. This is a new 
innovatjon for drawing books. The plates are neatly 
reproduced and there is a sheet of useful instructions, 
in Engli.-ih, Hindi and Gujarati. We can wholehe.arted- 
ly recommend this excellent guide for teaching draw¬ 
ing to all Principals and Art U-achers of our achools. 
In a second edition, the plates No. I, IX, and XX 
should be replaced by bettor motlels. 

0. C. GaN)301,T 

BENGALI 

BANGLA SAMAYIK PATRA (Bengali Perio¬ 
dicals) : By Brajendra Nath Bancrji. Bangiya Sakitya 
Pimshttd, Calculta. Price Rs. 5. 

The Press is often called the fourth State. Hiis 
is true in the case of a free country. But for tl»e 
dependent countries too, it is a mighty power. The 
Press there not only struggles for its own freedom, 
but bclps them to shake off the political shackles ns 
Well. Tbo Indian Press is uo exception. 

In this book Mr Brajemlra Nath Banerjee has 
Dorrsted the history of Bengali journalkm from its 
start in 1818 up :wl the year 1868. It is not generally 
rocro^nised bpw bet and hour much BengalV retudaeance 


is due to the rise of the Bengali Press, The perusal 
of this book will not only enlighten tlie reader about 
the Bengali journals and periodicals of this period, 
he will also find in it the story of the continuous 
handicaps placed iu the way of its growth and develop¬ 
ment. This i.< not all. The seeds of Indian nationalism 
and the way of our future struggles for political free¬ 
dom, one will come across in the course of its perusal. 

A serious studoni of nineteenth century Bengal, 
Mr. Banerjee has arranged the journals—dailies, 
weeklies, fortnightlies, monthlies, quarterlies, etc., ot 
this period chronolog'cally and appended an account 
of most of them in course of tne narrative. In the 
pre.sent edition, the author has thoroughly revised 
enlarged its contents so that the accounts have been 
fuller and more accural e. While giving the history of ■ 
the Bengali Press, Mr. Banerjee has not forgotten to 
insert accounts of the journals of other Indian lan¬ 
guages, sliirU'd in Bcagal during the ])eriod in <nies- 
tion. To publici.sl.s aad aulliors of Indian politics this 
treatise snonld Iv' a coastaiit (■'nipanion. Illustrations 
of prominent editors have enhanced its value. Print¬ 
ing and get up are excellent. We should thank the 
Bangiya Sahit.va Pflli^l!.^d for bringing out such a 
useful handy volume. 

JOGESII C. Bagau 

BANGLAR BHASKARVA : By Kalyan Kmrrn 
GaU'gopadhyaya. Ashutosh Museum, Calcutta Urdver- 
sity. 1947. Pp. iv + 44 and IS j)latc.t. Price Ms. 2* 

The present brochure forms the third of a series 
of educative guide books i.s.sund by the Ashutosh 
Museum. It gives a brief outline of tlie history of 
sculpture in Bengal, and atso trie.« to correlate this 
to the succefsion of political and social events in the 
country. The scope is thus fairly wide, and the author 
• has consequently had to comi)ro.ss many things 
within the limit of a few jciges. His statements are 
clear ; but he has occasionally had to take a little too 
much for granted on behalf of the average reader. 

The printing, particularly of the plates, ia very 
satisfactory'. 

NiKMiL Kumar Boss 

HINDI 

DAS-GURU : By Dr. Sirdar Jamant Singh. Sri 
Owru Singh Sabha, Gurudwam Nakahindola, Jjueknom. 
Pp. 70. Price eight annas. 

This is a collection of brief biographies of the ten 
gurus of the Sikhs,—from Guru Nanak to Guru Gobind 
Singh. They are simply written and with an eye to the 
essentials of the Faith—one God, one caste, one ritual— 
the remembrance of His name ; one sacrament, the 
service of humanity. 

G. M. 

GUJARA'n 

ASHRUMATI (or The Pot of Basil) : By Dr. Af> 
0. Suraiya Jagmhwari, Bombay. 1945. Khadi doth- 
bound. iV. liO. Price Rs. 6. 

This is a rendering into Gujarati verse of Keats’ 
Isabella or the Pot of Basil. Dr. Suraiya is a Muslim, 
but not a novice in Gujarati verse-writing. He has 
substituted Gujarati cliaracters and places in the place 
of those in the original and thus given it an appearance 
of the scene having been enacted in Gujarat. The 
English text is printed on one side of the page and the 
Gujarati rendering opposite it; that facilitates com¬ 
parison. As usual tlie text is preceded by photos of a 
bevy of young Gujarati Hindu women and their 
opinious of Jus work. 


K. M. J. 




INDIAN PEDICDICALS 



Some Thoughts on Basic Education 

Education means the pursuit of human ex¬ 
cellence, in craftwork, in citizenship, in creative 
art and above all, in character. Margaret Barr 
writes in The Aryan Path : 

1. “The first element (in education) is training in 
social behaviour . . . tiolf-centred, self-willed creatures 
as most of us are, it is our fate to be citizens, niembeis 
of a comminuty. Men are born to four citizcn.-liijis ; 
they should be able to live as good nu'niberS of Ihoir 
fwmily, of their community, of their nation and of the 
whole human society. 

The more democratic its {i.e., the day-school’s) 
internal government, the more its pupils learn to 
manage their own lives, the belter . . . There is only 
one way to leam social habits ; by li' ing u life in 
which such habits automatically develop.” 

2. ‘‘Of course I left school ignorant of many 
things, desinable and important to know. To complain 
of this is to bo guilty of tlie deadly lierosy that educa¬ 
tion must be completed in school and university, that 
this is our last chance of learning, and, therefore, that 
we should be forcibly crammed with all the food of. 
knowledge needed for the journey of life. That heresy, 
often unconsciously held, is current and leads to 
educational damnation. The true faith is tliat education 
ehould send us out into iife knowing thoroughly some¬ 
thing which is itself firsi-rate, knowing how to learn, 
and interested in tlie world," 

. 3. "A complicated aocicty quickly enslaves Jp 
members to its own creations: the characteristic 
ereationa of the age arc its science and its elaborate 
machinery, economic, social and political ; they 
demand—and rightly—much knowledge and close 
attention ; and they can easily make men their slaves. 
Some people frankly embrace the slavery and think 
that we shall be cured by more science, more economics, 
better foreign languages and a dose of sociology. The 
post gives no colour to such, dreams.” 

4. ‘‘Mankind is engaged in painting a picture 
which may be called ‘A Design of Civilization,' without 
knowing exactly what it wishes to paint ... My 
suggestion is that the subject of the picture is a world 
of human iieings as perfect as human nature allows ; 
that Our model is, therefore, human greatness and 
goodness, derived frem the only source we know—^from 
the revelation in rel^ion, in poetry, in history itself, 
of human nature at its best. That study should be the 
centre of all education ...” 

Readers who know something about Basic Educa¬ 
tion may be surprised to learn tiiat the above quota¬ 
tions are not from the writings of Mahatma Gandhi or 
Dr, Zakir Hussain, but from Some 'Ttaht for Education 
by Sir Richard Livingstone. But they will surely also 
b« interested to find that the pronouncements of one 
of the greatest living edueationaBsts ’ of the West aro 
19 sueh close harmony with .^ose of our own pioneers 
of * Imtter edutstion for India. * 


Several of the most important points stressed 
by Basic Education are stressed also by Sir 
Richard Livingstone. 

Take fir.st the point raised in the first paragraph 
of these r.vtracts, a-s to the nece.ssily for social training 
mid education for citizenship. Now this is one of the 
most interesting and importmil, aspects of Basic 
Kdui-iition and one of the matters in which it differs 
mo.st widely from the old type of education, B.asic 
Education i.s education for citizenship, and that 
cliildrcn m.ay learn the mcanina of citizen.-ihip in a 
democratic society, each Basic School is a miniature 
state in which all have equal rights and all have duties 
and responsibilities commen'’iiriite with their several 
abilities and with their power to win the confidence 
of the resti. For the children elect their own officers 
and make their own rule.fl and have their own methods 
of dealing with antisocial elements. 

The idea.s of citizenship which they get, moreover, 
are not confined to the narrow realm of the school 
community. Day by day outstanding items of national 
and world affairs are read from the daily papers and 
di.scus.sed by the older children .so that they grow up 
knowing smnelliing of the dominant personalities and 
conflicting forces at work in the world in which they 
live and of wliich they are railed upon to become 
intelligent, enlightened and piiblic-.siiirited citizens. Sir 
Rieh.ard LiviiigM.one has iniieh to say about the Golden 
Age of Athens, in which deinocracv flourished a.s never 
before or siuce, and he believes that one reason for thin 
is the fact that the .slate was Sm.all enough to be a 
training ground in citizenship for every individual 
member, and that, from their earliest days, children 
were encouraged, first in listening to, and later in takiug 
part, in, discussion of all topics of immediate importance 
as well as of pbilo.sophy and general principles. The 
(lay of the fsmall city xlnte. is ffonc for ever, hut the 
world hn.v xlill much to leam from Athena anrf if the 
(iemoeralir prinriplex which ehe embodied are to prevail 
in the modeni world, aome. iraininy ground in riiizenf 
xhlp miixi be evidve.d, and cnAckly. One has only to 
Irok ii'uiid the world*t/oday 1.ci realise that this is one 
of the major points on wnich our education is woefully 
Larking. .Some of us who have seen B.ai!Sc Education at 
work in Delhi and Sevagram feel that' in this great 
r>.pei’iment wo have the solution to this problem. 

Another point, and one which is of central 
importance in Sir Richard Livingstone’s book, is 
the necessity for char^ctfir training if education is 
to be worthy of the name. 

He quotes Ruakin with approval: 

‘‘Education does nos mean teaching people to 
know what thev do not know ; it means teaching them 
to behave as they do not behave.” 

And in the third extract above and the whole of 
the lecture from which it is tal^, he reiterates the 
wandng df many tfihur mttdem trdtign timt it is o o i a t t 
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than useless to increase man’s knowledge unless at the 
same time we inereasc ins will and ability to use that 
knowledge wisely and well. 

Here again we lind the writer closely in harmony 
with Basic Education in wluch mere clevcrneife and the 
amassing of useless knowledge are discouraged, while 
the abilities and qualitiei of each individual child are 
dcvelopetl to (he utmost in craftwork and in learning 
to play a worthy part in the running of the school as 
a democratic organisation. For obviously (and this is at 
once the strength and the weakness of democracy) a 
democratic community can only succci'd when its mem¬ 
bers co-operate loyally and unselfishly, each individual 
striving to be and to do the best of which he is capable 
for the good of all. 


India's Constitution 

The New Ret^lew observes : 

I’he Draft Constitution presented by Dr. Ambed- 
kar’s Committee' is a moiiumental work of ptduical 
acumen and leg.'il sagacity. It was no easy task to frame 
a stuto-plau for so vast and comfilex a nation as India 
at a most critical tini« of her evolution and to accom¬ 
modate scheduled castes aim tribes, old provinces and 
backward ureas, and to make room for feudal slates 
resigned to .'nies.«ion or iiiergencc. Tlie plan appears to 
bo coasi.?tcnt, .iiid that is m great niefit ; it is largely 
imspired by tlic Government of India Act 1935, aiJd 
that will make for comprehen-sion and .stability. What 
is mo.st original i.s found in the Preaniblo and in the 
list of fnndaiiipnlal rights and of the directive principles 
of Ktjilo-policy. The Preamble proclaims the resolve ‘to 
seenre to all citizens justice social, economic and 
political; libert.v of thought, expre.s.>!ion, belief, faith 
and worship ; equality of status .and of opportunity ; 
and tio pioniote among them all fraternity assuring 
the dignity of tlie iudiiiduiil and the unity of the 
Nation.’ Pliilost)pher.s will discuss whether the virtues 
emmier.'itcd in I lie I’lvatiible eover the whole soeial Itlo 
of the human person and the common good of the 
nation, and eonio up to Aristotle’s good life. They will 
be at pains to explain how so internal and individual 
matters as thouglit, belief and faitJi are made the 
objects of so exlermil and social an institution as the 
State, and why a more genortil phrase likit ‘liberty of 
personal developmi'nl’ was not idiosen. 'They will point 
out that tlie mention of fraternity, added on tiio Coin- 
niitlee’s initiative, goe.s further than the dignity of the 
individual and the unity of the Nation. 

They should, however, romeniber that a consti¬ 
tutional jireaiiiliie rarely aims at summing up a slnte- 
philosopliy, and that it rather reflects a mental com¬ 
plex with ils emotional pociiliarises of emphasis and 
pretention. The prescu) Preamble aptl.t summanses 
the mood 1947 Condilnent Asseinbly chastened 

by tlie events following the partition. 

A Gnuivous L.iciinvs 

When going through the rundamenlul Rights and 
the Direetivcs of State-policy, one cannot help being 
struck with a most regrettable omission. Nothing is 


said about the family. All sorts of rights are mentioned; 
access to wells, shops and hotels, the right to talk| 
assemble and acquire property, to elect and be elected, 
to go to school, etc.; cliildren, youths, tribes and comr 
munities are elaborately dealt with here and there, but 
in all the 214 pages, there i.s not one single mention of 
the family, not one word about the right to marry, the 
right to a family wage, the right to protection of the 
family. Tlie nearest allusion is a vague mention of 
maternity benefits, which seems to cover every type nf 
citizeness. The State will have no famil.y policy, and 
the Committee do not seem tyo be aware that the 
family has something to do with and for the State, 

Has nobody in the Assembly or the Drafting 
Committee ever come acr()s.s the sensibh' leading idea 
to be found in Art. 41 of I'lli’c’s Constitution ? It reads; 

"The State, recog’ii.se.s the Family as the natural 
primary and fiindaiiienlal unit-group of Societv, and 
as a moral iustitutnin I'tH.'ie.-ssing inaliennb’e and 
imprescriptible rights, antecedent .and ,>»upcrior to all 
positiie law. The State, thevof’ere, guarantees to protect 
the Family in its eonstitiition and authority, as the 
necessary b!i.«is of .“'’eial order and ns indispemsable to 
the welfare of the Nation and the State.” 

The omis.«ifin is rao.d. erievous. It endangers the 
foundations of State-life and goes against the conviction 
and tradition of tlie people of India. How was it 
passed over by our cjn.stitiilioii-uiaker.s? Were they 
lioodwinked or out-inanoeuvred liy fiii>paiit apostles ot 
free-love or by budding dictators who are out to 
atomise society before shajiing it into a totalitarian 
magma ? 

The Crisis of British Imperialism 

In the course of an article in the New 
* Perspective Doric DnSouza observes : 

Politically and militarily, tlie basic, rivalry in the 
world today is that between the U. S. and the U. S. S, R. 
Both in Europe and A.sia, Britain’s military might is 
overshadoAved, and she can <la little more than to 
manociivio luineen the IT. S. S. R. and the U. S. 

This political and military weakness has also its 
economic consequences. Quite apart from Britain’s own 
economic weakness, the consequences of her deteriora¬ 
tion as a great power effectively block her out of the 
world market. Thus she can play only a small part in 
the "reconstruction” of Europe. She cannot tie Europe 
to herself economically. One part of Europe will bo 
geared to the IT. S. S. R. and the other is America’s 
playground. In the Middle East fight for oil and the 
general development of these regions, Britain is simi¬ 
larly left out in the cold. Certainly in the Far East 
she has to icconcile herself to America taking the 
economic siioils of victory, for America and not Britain 
won the Pacific war. South America also is definitely 
an American preserve. If Britain has any leeway at all 
to manoeuvre (and lhi.s is doubtful), it must lie within 
her Bmidre. 'Diat is why it is natural that the British 
Government, in the face of its crisis, is turning its 
main attention to and pinning its only long-term hope 
of recovery on the Empire. 
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The Empire itaelf is threateaed in three weye 
however. Firstly, there is the threat of colonial revolts, 
and these have already reached such dimemons that 
Britain cannot hope to hold them down indefinitely 
by force alone. Secondly, there is the threat of 
American economic penetration within the Empire, a 
threat which, as we have seen, although not unpostpon- 
able for a Aort time, is a very real threat. Thinly, 
there is the threat of Russian e.’cpansionism, and the 
whole problem of the Middle East, which threuteng to 
become a terrible battlegi'ound in the not distant 
future. 

If the British Government has a single 
constructive policy of a long-term character, tliis 
policy turns on the question of consolidating the 
Empire. 

In this Empiie, cf course, the chief inobhuis 
lie not in the Dominions, whcie a fairly sound b.asis 
of partnership (oven at the lioat of great concessions) 
has already been «et up by Britain. It may be possible, 
without very great ditlicully to persuade Australia, 
Canada and South Africa to line up witli Britain iu 
some form of Inii'enal prelercnci'. But the enUmies, 
especially India, present a much more thorny problem. 
Hence it is to these that the British Criivernment, lu 
one last great effort to slave off collapse, must turn. ^ 

Let us look very carefully, therefore, at Brituiu’s 
new colonial policy. In the first place, it is a new 
policj', breaking substantially ami radically with t.'c 
traditions of the past. Some well-meaning leftists, in 
their anxiety to demonstrate that British Iiiiperialisiii 
is not being liquidated, make the mistake of acting as 
if nothing had changed in Britain’s colonial policy, and 
thus make it ca-sier for those interested in supporting 
the present Britisli policy to pretend that_ “Britain has 
suffered a change of heart," “she is sincere," _ and 
“intends to give freedom to the colonies,” etc. Neither 
of the above estimates is correct. Britain has suffered 
no change of heart. Perfidious Albion, capable of every 
hypocrisy and moral cant remains true to her material 
interests. Attlee, like Churchill, has not become the 
King’s first minister to preside over the liquidation of 
the British Empire. He is trying precisely to save it-— 
but by a radically new pohey. Let the Labour I’arty 
Speak for itself, through the mouth of Patrick GjTdou 
Walker, Secrctaiy to Herbert Morrison : 

“The aim of the Labour Government is to save the 
Empire. This will be accomplished by giving India, 
Burma and Ceylon self-governing status, and seeking 
to keep them within the Empire. The Empire will be 
very powerful indeed, if that comes off.” 

We must grasp the full meaning of this statement, 
since it represents the basic manoeuvre of Britisti 
Inqierialism in the face of its deteriorating inter¬ 
national position. 

Until recently, Britain ruled her colonics 
politically with an iron hand, while economically 
she iieec^ them left and ri^t. 

That was Imperialism os Curzon and the old breed 
of ImperialLsts understood it. But the structure reared 
by the old Empire builders, though adequate for its 
tune, was not built to last. Its, chief defect was that 
it gave the colonial regime no sub^ntial base within 
the colonial population itself. Hitherto, the only 
colonial dan on which Britain relied was the feudal 
dan of Princes and landlords. But in recent times the 
■pMifio gravity (economically and poUtically) of tihen 
Unid •MiMAti became heavily ledooed, and ^tb it 


their capacity to speak for the colonial people as • 
whole. 

The alliance with the native feudalists exclurively 
further committed British Imperialism to a thoroughly 
reactionary policy in the agrarian field, a factor adding 
tremendously to the drive of the colonial revolts. 
Because of the agrarian problem, the support of the 
hundreds of millions of India’s ijcaaauts is guaranteed 
to any class that boldly assaiilts imperialisiiv. 

The extreme poverly and therefore lack of purchas¬ 
ing pou’cr of the mass of the popnlalion, and Briliah 
lioslility to indu.strinl eX]i:iii.sioti, euiunlete the I'iciurc 
of the arrested development of the cokmie.-'. v,hile they 
were plundered one way or another by Hriiisli financc- 
eapilal. 

Apart from this, the .kwi'i-ji and rise of col'inial 
revolts in Asia have convinced the British that they 
cannot hold down the coloiii('.s by forei; alone, and l>ave 
to mix fraud with force, ii'i, the least. The August 
iilisiirge, followed by the 1, N. A. denion-tratiuns and 
the Naval Mutiny in India, llie resi-.t:ime to the re- 
occupation of Burma, the clian.s in .Malaya all proved 
tliis to the hilt. 

This nei.'d thorouglily to rf'Oi'giini.se the colonial 
regime, if it is to be iiiainlained at all, was doubled 
Olid trebled for the British liy her I'c.Jiioiijie crisis. 

If BriUiin’s economy is to revive at all from 
the stunning blows of the war period, then the only 
eponomie reserves she can mobilise are those of 
the Empire. 

Political stabilisation, iu the form outlined below, 
becoine.a absolutely exs.’iitial if lliitain i.s to take 
economic, refuge in her Kmpiri' resources, and develop 
some form of sclf-eullicif'ncy and resistance to IJ. y* 
’ penetration. 

'I'he political \veaknes,s of the colonial sy'stem built 
up }»y the Imperialists wa.s dcmonstrnlod during the 
war wlien at tlie, liivt threat of external attack the 
wliolo edifice iu Asia threaleiied to collajMc. Gollapse 
actually took idacc in Malaya atwl Burma. No substan¬ 
tial section of the colonial population was ready to 
raise a linger in di'fenre of the Brili-li Empire, in the 
face of Japanese attack. Wlien this was realised i^i 
liritaiii it provoked a great shock, and made the 
Imperialists understand that the Empire could no 
longer be run in the old ways. 
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The Dravidian Theorf 

In the course of his article on the abobe aub* 
ject in Science and Culture, N. M. Chaudhori 
observes : 

An attempt is made here to trace the hialoty of 
the Dravidian theory and examine the data of cfistin- 
gui.died anthropologists, to find out the truth about 
the Dravidian question. Though there has been a little 
change recently in the attitude of some of the anthro¬ 
pologists to tiic Dravidian question, this attitude is 
unsatisfactory, and old notions persist. 

ErHKOLCKJIOAL Asi’lXT 

The Dravidian question has two asiiect-s, linguistic 
and ethnological. The ethnological aspect will be 
examined here. In it.s origin the Dravidian theory was 
a linguistic lhe<jry, but it developed into a ful-iledged 
ethnological theoiy which met with worldwide accept¬ 
ance. The theory was first enunciated by Bishoj) 
Caldwell in his fuiuims work entitled Coin/'oi/itivc 
Philuloff]/ of the iJtuvidiaH or ftuulh Induin lan^iof/cn, 
published in 1850. It was he who used the word 
‘Dravidian’ to indicate the youth Iiidiaii languages and 
later to indicate South Indian people. Sir Clcorge 
Grierson pointed out long after Caldwell’.s theory had 
been accepted in Europe* that the name ‘Dravidian’ 
applied to the principal languages of South India was 
purely conventional : 

“It is derived irom .Sanskrit Drauida a word which 
is, again, derived from an older Sanskrit Dramila or 
Damila and is identical with the name of Tamil. Thu 
name Dravidian is, accordingly, identical with 
Tamilian, wJiich uuuni Iws been lunnerly used by 
Euroijean writers as a common designation of the 
languages in question. ... In India Dravida has been 
u.si'd in more tlian one &cnsu. Tims tlic so-called five 
Diavidas are Telugu, Ktmarcse, Mnratlii, Gujarati and 
Tamil, lii Europe, on the other hand, Dravidian has 
long been the denomination of the whole family of 
languages to which Bishop Culdwcii applied it in his 
ConiiMToUvc Gratnmar, and thi'ie is no reason for 
abandoning the name which the founder of the 
Dravitlian riiilolog;^- applied to the group of speeches.’’ 

The credit for creating a Dravidian race must go 
to the learned Bishop, and Grierson himself speaks of 
tlie Dravidian race forming the bulk of the population 
of South India. Caldwell’s book illustrates a very 
instructive process of rcsearche.s in comparative pliilo- 
logy leading to tin creation »if a new racial type. On 
the use of the common term., Caldwell admits that it 
oorrcspotid.s to Tamil and its use is restricted to the 
Tamils (Com. Philo., 2nd Ed., pp. 5, 7). lie admits 
that Tamil and 'JVlugu grammarians, do nut use; a 
common term to designate all ftie South Indian lan¬ 
guages, (ibid. p. 8) and incorrectly assumes that the 
Samskril writers used Dravida for South Indian peoples 
(ibid., p. 6) notwithstanding the Manu So-mMUi Ihst 
(Maitu Ham. X. 43, 44) and the refereneos in the 
Mahabharata with which he shows his familiarity. So 
the term restricted in its use to the Tamil-speakii^ 
people is applied to cover people speaking Tamil, 
Telcgu, Canarese, Malnyali, Tulu, Kodagu, cw. 

Dkaviwan Rack 

Thus arose imperceptibly the conceiitvon of the 
Dravidian race from the conception of the Dravidian 
family of la^uages. It may be stated here that 
Caldwell admits that theise languages are not merely 
provincial dialects of the same language, that Tamil 
and Telugu are farthest apart p. 4S) and that 
be bai so anawer to the queetion which of tiieae 


languages or dialects should be comdered the fam^ 
of which the others are members (ibid., pp. 80f.). Ha 
says next ; 

‘There is no proof of Dravidian, such a» we have 
it now, .havings onginated before Kumarila's time (7tli 
century AD.) and its earliest cultivators appear to 
have been Jainas (ibid., p. 122). He thinks, however, 
ihat Dravidian is independent of Sanskrit and Sanskrit 
has borrowed from Drav idian (ibid., pp. 4&, 47). He 
also thinks that ‘there is remote original affinity 
between Indo-Europe.an languages and Dravidian lan¬ 
guages for which the latter may be given a place in the 
Indo-European group’.’’ (Ibul., p. to). 

About the Dravidian race, Caldwell's view is that 
it was distinct from the Aryan race. The Dravidians 
were expelled from northern India by pre-.4ryau 
Scythiun.s not to b(' identified with tlio Kola, Santals, 
etc. The Dravidian.^ w-'To lheiniplv,?K Scythians but 
they belonged to a group which had entered India 
earlier. The later Scythians hut not the earlier group 
were subdiu-d by the Altyans and incorporated into the 
Aryan society as Sudras (ibid., pji. 108, 109). According 
to this theory there should he racial affinity between 
the early Scythians or Dravidian.? .and the later Scythians 
who became Sudras. But Caldwell is a believer in the 
independence and integrity of the Di.avidians and he 
is at great pain.? to prove that the Scyllio-Dravidians 
were altogether so superior a people as to form e 
distinct race from the “secondary Scythian.?’’ or Scytho- 
Aryans (ibid. p. 109, Intro.). 

Immigration of tub DnAvnuANS 

Thus, according to Caldwell, a body of immigrants 
of Scythian stock entered India through Baluchistan 
before the Aryan.? came, followed by aiwther bo<ly of 
immigrants of the same stock al.so before the Aryans 
came. Caldwell would give the name Dravidian to the 
first body and deprive Ibe second group of the name. 
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He does not explain his reason for it. It has been 
stated above that in Caldwell's opwi<^n the speech ot 
the Dravidian group shows remote original affinity 
with Indo-European. About the physical type of the 
Dravidians his view is that the type is the same as 
that of the Aryan {Com. Pint., p. &58). It is Caucasian 
or identical with the Ary m {ibid., p. 560). But in spile 
of linguistic affinity with Indo-European, Aryan physical 
type and friendly relations with the primitive Aryans 
the Dravidian languages were, according bo Caldwell, 
quite independent of Sanskrit and the Dravidian rac(! 
was nothing but D-avidian. “The high-caste Dravidians 
claim to be purest reiiresentative of the typo. Thnir 
institutions and manners have been Aryanized but it 
is pure Dravidian blood which flows in their voin.s.” 
{ibid., p. 562). 

Political Light 

How linguistic researclies, unaided by' ethnological 
investigations, helped Bishop Caldwell to come to 
definite conclii.sions about the independence and 
integrity of the Dravidian race and purity of Dravidian 
blood may appear piizisling. In his Ethnology uj Inilia 
.‘<ir (ieorge Campbell says : 

"I draw no wide ethnological line between the 
northern and .soutliorn countries of India, not rewgnis- 
ing the separate Dravidian classificutio.i of Ihe latter 
a,“. properly ethnological. ... A change takes place 
where passing si 2 Uthward we exchange the M.aratt.x for 
Telugu or Canarose. But looking at the people we -sw 
no radical change of features. ... I have no doubt 
tliat the southern .society in it..^ .structure, its niunnirs 
and its laws and institutions is an Arvan society” 
(p. 15). 

Ooinmenting on the above Dr. Caldwell writes, 

"His impression of the similarity of the phvsi'"i! 
type of the higher castes among the southern Dravi-* 
dians to that of the Aryans of northern India i.s as 
.strong as mine while the reason for the similarity lie 
assigns is different.” 

Obviously Dr. Caldwell’s reason is outside the 
purview of ethnology. 

An instructive passage occurs in the coutrovci.-Jv 
between Dr. Caldwell and Mr. Cover, author of. Folk 
Songs of Southern India, who held that the Dravidians 
were Aryans. Dr. Caldwell writes, “He (Mr, Cover) 
oonsidcra it of great moral and political iriiportanee to 
prove that the Dravidians are Aryans and not a 
Scythian race. The Scythian theory’ he sa.vs, 'shuts ui> 
the door of sympathy and fellow-feeling between Iho 
Dravidian ficoples and their English conqueror.'.’ 
(tbid., p. 535). Evidently Mr. Cover thought that the 
recognition of the Dravidians as Aryan would luake 
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matters smooth for the English conquerors. Tbi.-» hint 
wa.s lost on the learned Bishop who probably thought 
that to piove that the South Indians were racially 
different from the North Indians might prove mor<' 
advantageous to the English conquerors in the long 
run. 

■‘Draviiiian” Typb 

Let u.s now turn to examine the Dravidian tyi>** 
wliich, in fulfilment of the de.sire of Dr. Caldwell, ha.s 
become a “settled fact” with anthropologists. 

The Dravidian type looms hirgi! m Sir Herbert 
Iti.-ih-y’.-i Ethnographic Survey. He gives as tlie Seytbo- 
Dravidian type in Western India, the Aryo-Dravidian 
typo in the United IJrovinces, the Mongolu-Dravidian 
type in Bengal and the Dravidian type in South India. 
Tho Dravidian type is defined thus by RLslcy ; “'riio 
Dnividiau typo extending from Ceylon to tho valley 
of the Canges, and pervading tho whole of Madriiu, 
Hyilorabad, the Central Provinco most of ('.outral 
India and Chota Nagpur . . . probably the original 
type of population of India, now mtsUfied to a varying 
extent by the admixture of Aryan, Scythiau and 
Mongoloid oleiuonts. In type spocimeiw the stature la 
short or bolow moan ; the complexion very d.ark, hair 
plentiful with an occa-sional tendency to curl ; eyes 
dark, head long ; nose very broad, sometimes depressed 
at the root, but not so ns to make the face appear flat. 
(The I'coplc of IndUi, 1908). This characterization ap- 
jilics however to those only of the type specimens that 
have been culled Australoid-Veddaic. The specimoua ot 
Risley’a l)ravidiau tyjio are drawn from Cliingleput, 
Bellaiy, Tinnevelly, Coimbatore, the Annamulai hilla, 
Madm.i city, from 'rravancore, Malabar, tlie Nilgiii 
hills, from Mysore and Coorg, from Mewar in Raj- 
piitnria, liom Chota Nagpur, Santal Pargana and 
Western Bengal. The cephalic index of the .selected 
siX'niiu'Bs varien from 7l’7'Of th(^ Brtdaga (CunareHc) 
of the NLlgiri hills (maximum 77*5, minimum 66*1) to 
r7'0 of the Desatha Brahmans of Bellary (maximum. 
S3'3, minimum 71-0) ; tlic maximum rise.s to 80-0 in 
the case of Tamil Brahman of Madras city, 85-4 among 
Slew. ULs of Tinnevelly, 86'4 in the ca-so of Nayar »ud 
90-4 in the case of Kannadiynn (C■nnare.se) of Chingle- 
imt). The nasal index varie.s from 69-1 of the Lambadi 
of My.sorc 1.0 9.')'9 of the Asur of Lohardaga (the 
niaxiinum ri.M\s to 108'6 among Puniyans of M.alabar 
and n.'»-4 in Ihe case of the Kadia of the Annarnalai 
iiills). The stature varies from 1701 of the Shanan 
NaHril of Tiiinevollcy to 1584 of the Chero of Lohar- 
dagn. A glance at the variaf.ioiU! of the cephalic and 
iia.sal indices and .stature will show that we have to 
lieal not with one but different types. 
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The Martyrdom of Mahatma Gandhi 

J. J. Singh writes in The New Leader : 

The familiar, rovovod, fr.iil little fifcurc of Mahiilnm 
Cniidhi is iwi more. This man, this seer, tiiis saint, who 
was know-n to the pouresl. of the poor in the jnoat 
remote eorners of India and who wielded such trenien- 
dous infiuoiK'o i)\(;v the lu'Ople of India, has died a 
marlyr’e death. 

(iandhi's death is not only India’s loss, hut n 
world loss. A world Teacher has gone. Another Gandln 
in.'iy not arise for another 1,000 or 2 000 years. After all, 
Ivelween ,T< siis of Nazareth and Gaudlii of India, there 
has been a I'liise of nearly 2,000 years. 

Kiitnre developnieiits in India and their repcrcus- 
.sious on the world silnalioii. particiihirly in .\sia, will 
'-how whether or not Gandhi in hif. martyrdom per¬ 
formed I he greatest service to hum.anity. 

Suppose that the shock of Gandhi’s death, the 
realization of this deep loss, were to create a new era 
of Hindu-Mo.sl©m unity in Indka. Sujipose the people 
of India were to rebel against leadei-s and organizations 
which preach intolerance and .snpremary of one eom- 
miinity over another. 8uppo.se fanaticism were to he 
replaced by .sanity and clear thinking. Suppose hoi a 
Hindus and Moslems were to realize that India and 
Pakistan face a hopelese dark future unless tolerance. 
friend.ship and understanding could be brought about. 

If that were to happen, all danger of war between 
India and Pakistan will have disappeared. The 36,000,OtK) ' 
Mo.slems in India would then begin to live withoul 
fe.ar au(l with honor. The 1.5,000,000 Hindus and Sikhs. 
b\ing in Pakistan, would them begin to live without 
fear and wdlli honor. Then 400.000,000 humans living 
in India and Pakistan would heave a sigh of relief. The 
whole of Asia would ronie out of it.s gloom. And who 
can tell that it would not also affi'ct the aword-rattling 
fiig nations of the world ? 

If this were to come about., Gandhi will liave 
achieved in death what he did not achieve in life. Ho 
will have served not only India, but all of mankind, 
which today is so dangerously close to extinction. 

Well-wishera of India and humanity all over the 
world must pray and hope for such a development. 

Gandhi not only spent ell his life practising ths 
ideals but he died for them 

Laat year, when I was in India, I was told 
when Gandhi decided to go to Noakhali, in Ksst 
Bengal, in early 1947, to preach Hindu-Mos'em unity, 
after noting massacres and abductions there, friends 
warned him that oven though his message was a plea 
for. Hindu-Moslem unity and peace, tempers were so 
frayed and bitterness so intense, that there was every 
likelihood of his being killed. To that Gandhi i-eplicfl 
that he had never feared death in the cause in which 
he believed. 

* * * m 

How did Gandhi become an alblndia and later on 
un all-world personality ? Did he have modern medias 
of propaganda? Did he have managers, public rela¬ 
tions officers? Did he have control of radios, movies 
and press ? Did he have a huge ojgsttization working 
for mm ? 

• No, Gandhi did not have any of the known medias 
of propi^nda. Then how did ne become a world 
figure ? This Is the mystoT. 


I knpw many people will say, “Ali, but he had the 
Indian National CIongreHs PiuU and the Indian iialion- 
ali.st press at his disposal " True, but only «/<£ r be 
hecaiue the All-India leader. 

Franklin D. Rooaevolt, e,\en Wendell Willkic, bad 
jo be built up by their rcapcclivn organizations. But 
in the case of Gandhi, ho built the organization, be 
built, the Congre.ss Parly, after having become .in All- 
ludia leader. 

The Indian National Congress did not. have ui'ich 
influence before the advent of Gandhi. It did not, have 
a popular following. The poverty--‘liickcn nia.sst's ot 
India were hardly .iwaro of the existence of l.he Indian 
National Clongrcss. It used to meet eveiv year (I at¬ 
tended !i few sessiomi) and pass pious, forceful reso¬ 
lution.*!, and go home It was the meeting place ol 
inlollectual.s who tried to outdo each other in long 
.speeches. It was a gathering, where one would show off 
new .Miils and .sarwt. Many .speakers used to turn ou( m 
slripfd trousers and cut-away coals, very, very IJntish. 
True, there were some very high-.ninded, higb- 
piincipted, feailess men connected with the Indian 
Nnlional Congress, but the Indian National Congre.sH 
did not have the active support of the common people. 

ft was Gandhi who took the Congress Party to 
the ma.sso.s. 11. was Gandhi who brought their sanction 
and strength to the Congress Parly. It wa.s Gandhi 
who faced llie British Empire with the might of the 
peo]>le of India. 

I was in India in Iftlfl (a young man of 21). I was 
('(lucaled, and I read newspapers, as I belonged to a 
fairly well-to-do and well-informed familv. And though 
I had vaguely heard the name of Gandhi, it did not 
mean anything to me. There were other names moi-e 
powerful and glamorous—such as Tilak, the outstanding 
It'ader of the Helf-goveriimcnt iiiovenu'iit. There were 
iiiillious of young, educntod Indian lads like me who 
had liardlv lieard or known anything of Gandhi. And 
I hen, suddenly, we heard his name, a.s if by the toucli 
of a magic wand, a deep dark curlnin had been lifted. 
We saw Gandhi, we felt Gandhi, we heard Gandhi. It 
was Gaiidlii. Gandhi, Gandhi everywhere. I still ask the 

(iiiestion- liow did that happen? 

« « * 

1 liave Ivied in the United Stal<*s for ovei' 21 years 
—with frequent trips to Europe and India and other 
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parts of thp world. My cxpcrif’noe has been that 
practically everyone in this country knew the name of 
Cinndhi : the taxi driver, the shoe shiner, the soda 
jerker, the industrial worker, the farmer, the white- 
collar worker. But it has also been my experience that, 
though a large number of people respected Gandhi and 
held him in esteem, yet the vast majority of Americans 
joked abf)ut him ; they had a little snicker when they 
talked about him. ‘Oh yeh, how is Gandhi’.s goat ?’ they 
would ask. But ever i^ce (he news of his death was 
flashed in banne-r head-lines in every new.S|)aper 
America, “smart-alec" remarks have completely dis¬ 
appeared. Now there is solemnity and sadn(>s< in their 
voices. Many have told me that somehow (hey feel 
(hat they have lost semenne very near to them. 'I’he 
taxi drivers, the shoe .'■hiner, the delicatessen store luan 
and the porters at the airport have «ine and nil said : 
“But he wa“ such a good man ; whv did they kill 
him?” It is clear to me that Gandhi in hi.s death has 
won the affeclioii and respect of the Araerii-.an people. 

I liftve a ft-eling that even the hanl-boiled diplo- 
niats. sitting in the clmncelleries of the world capitals, 
are hecoiiiing keenly conscious of what Gandhi stood 
for. 1 have a feeling that they are asking themselves 
whether force ia the answer to the jiroVdoms of man¬ 
kind, or iin<ler.‘‘tanding between human being.®—based 
I'll human dignity, tolerance and love. 

Gandhi in his life brought indniendenca to India— 
Onndlii in death may bring peace to the world. 

The Resonrres of India and Pakistan 

India Today, published monthly by the India 
League of Ameriea, make6 a comparative study of 
the resouvees of llio Indian Union and Pakistan 
ns follows : 

The division of the Indian .sub-continent into the 
two Dominions of India and Pakifitan in the space of 
a few weeks is one of the most tremendous adminis¬ 
trative operations in hi.story. A comphdely aecuratc 
.slalrniettl of the himinn and natural re.soiirciv of the 
(wo eountriis is inipos.sibIe .at the jirosent time for a 
number of reasons. BeiniHary lines have not been com¬ 
pletely settled in .sr’venil important places. In the 
divided provinces of Bengal and the Punjab, allocation 
of rc'soiirce.s is extremely difficult to obtain at, the 
iiiomenl. 'J'lie movement of )»ersoua and property 
between the two dominions has been considerable in 
recent, months. The import.ant Princely States ot 
Hydv'iabad and Ka.shmir, the former contiguous to 
India and the latter to Pakistan, have not yet acceded. 
GlRci.al figures are based largely on the 1941 census, 
since wliich time many changes ’have taken place. 
Taking all these factors into consideration, only a rough 
ajiproxiinatioH is possible. 

Population and Area 

The population of India is 297,542,000 ; that of 
Pakistan, 71,096,000. 


the whole of the cultivated area of Egypt, one is in 
Pakistan (8ukkur-Sind), one in India (Sarda-United 
Provinces) and one (Sutlej Valley Canals) is divided. , 

Of the nineteen larg^ airfields in the peninsula, 
India has fifteen and PakisCta four (including the large 
fieW at Karachi). 

The largest dams are found in Bombay and Madras 
in India. There is also a large dam in Hyderabad. Of 
dams underway at tlic present time, three (Bhakra in 
Kast Punjab, Damodar in Bengal, Tungabhadra in 
Marlrus) are in India, while Uic Thai project lies in 
Pakistan. 

Food Crops 

Rice is the .staple lond for all low-lying, well- 
watered tropical di.stricts. The production for the cereai 
year 1944-45 was 27.122,000 tons (husked), about two- 
thirds of which was grown in India. 

Wlieat is the .staple ioocl croji of the great p.irl of 
Northern India. The great wheat-growing areas of the 
Punjab lie in Paki.stan as doe.s the wheat-producing 
jirovince of Sind. 'I'he Ilnitevl Provinces in India also 
produces a good (|{‘iil of whejit. The 1941-45 production 
for the entire penin.sula is estimated at 10,458,000 Ions. 

Millets, a stai'Ji; foodstuff with a total jirodiiction 
cf 9.6411,000 t/ons in 1914-45, i- grown mosl.ly in India. 

Till! bulk of the other ba.sic food crops, pulses, 
its, barh'y and maize, .ire grown in India. 

The ludian p'ninaiil'i is the world'.s Kirgest, pro- 
flucer of cane sugar. The bulk of the 6,422,000 tons 
produced in 1944-45 was grown in India. 

'I'he Indian peninsula produces 40 per cent of the 
world’s tea. In 1913-44, this eniounled to 248,000 tons 
The chief production areits fall in India, although the 
Surma Valley and some of the Brahmaputra Valley tea 
areas fall in Pakistan, 

Coffee production (about, 16,000 tons yearly) is 
niostlv confined to Southern India. 

The Indian peniDi<ula ia the seeo.nd laige.«t tobacco 
producer in the world (194.3-44, 375,000 tons), almost 
all '"'f which i.® grown in India. 

India produces more than ^half of the world’s 
gTouridiiut.s (pciiniit.')—more than three million tons 
annually. Gioundimt production in Pakistan is negli¬ 
gible. 

, Other AGnicri,TUHAi, Pnonuers 

The ludian peninsula produces almost all the 
woi-td's jute. The bulk of this lies in Pakistan. The 
bulk of the 1945 crop of 2,409,000 bales (of 400 lbs.) 
was grown in Pakistan. (But India has almost all the 
jute mills.) 

The Indian peninsula is the second largest producer 
of cotton in the world. The bulk of this is grown in 
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India comprises a tenilory of 1,05.5,621 square 
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Chittagong are in Pakistan. Of thr^ largest canal 
systenus, each of which commands an area greater than 
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India, with an estimated acreage of 13,770,000 acres in 
India and 1,^0,000 in Pakistan. Most of this is short 
staiilc cotton. 

Rubber is produced only in India. In 1W2, pro¬ 
duction amounted to about 16,000 tons. 

Almost all the copra produred on the penin.«u!a if> 
grown in India. 

India i.s the only source of soft hemp, apart from 
Russia. Sunn hemp, with an annual production of 
lOOOOO toD.«, is grown only in India. Deccan hemp i*? 
•also grown only in India. 

Wool, mo.st of which coarse and u.sed only for 
rarj)el« an<l blankets, is produced at the rate of about 
4.';,000 tons annually. At the moment it is impossible 
to nseertain how wool j)poduction is divided hetw'cen 
India and Pakistan. 

Minebai. Production and NATiraAi, Resourcts 

The Indian peninsula is the eighth largest producer 
of coal in the world. It is estimated that about- 
25,079 802 tons wore mined in India in 19t4 and about 
1^.476 tons in Pakistan. The two principal oualficlds 
(.Iharia and Ranigiinj) arc in India. It is estimated 
that reserves total 76 milliard Ions, but most of this 
i.s of low quality. About IJ billion tons arc con.-idered 
suitable for rnelalliirgical coke and almo.st S billion 
tons an: estimated to bo high grade coal. 

The Indian peninsula possesses tremendous poten¬ 
tial wnier-rxiwer, estimated at 39,000.000 h.p. Much of 
this falls in Pakistan. The great bulk of hydro- 
electricity at pre.scnt i.s produced in India. Development 
of rural electrification i.s most advanced in Madras. 
TTnitf'd Provinces and Mysore, all in India. The .great 
lo’dra-electric projects now underway are also in India. 
- There are oilfields and refineries in both India and 
Pakistan, and unexplored deposits occur in both 


.countries. It is estimated that India produces about- 
65,968,951 gallons annually and Pakistan about 21,113.420 
gallons. 

India produced about 2,665,000 tons of iron ore in 
1943, Pakistan none. India is believed to have the 
largest reserves of high-grade ore in the world, with 
esiimatr,*.- placing the reserve as high a,s 20 billion tons. 

India is the second largest producer of mangano.-e 
ore in the world. Production in 1945 was 695,000 tons. 
Pakistiin produces none. 

India produces copper in small quantities, about 
V.OOO Ions (metal) annually. Pakistan produce.'* none. 

India leads the world in mica production, with 
P.'ikislaii producing a small quantity In 19W. 160,000 
cwts. was produced. 

(lliromitc is mined in both India and Pakistan. It 
is estimated that of the jirc-war annual production of 
cliromite, India Bccountcd for about 5,191 tons of 
u'ctul and Pakistan about 21,892 tons of metal. 

In 1943. 252.222 line Iruy ounces of gold wa< pio- 
duci'd in the southern pari of the peniu.su]a. While the 
leading production ceuler is m India, Hyderabad also 
acc<tunl.s for a con.«-idera])le amount. 

Bauxite deposits exist in India and in Ka.shmir. 
Total production was 21,000 tons in 1944. 

India leads the world in the production of ilmcnilc 
and her sfealite (soap.stone) deposits arc among <lic 
hugi.'^t ill the world. India also pnoduccs graphite. 

MonRzite and other minerals bearing radioacliyc 
subsl.'mrTs arc also found in South India, and their 
prod-ctieu is under govcrnirient, control. 

Industries 

The m.'sl, important induslries in the sub-continent 
arc iron and -■^terl and texlihs. Almost all are found 
Indi.a. 
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As sinister and pitiless as the 
vice it exposes, VAMA condones 
nothing .omits nothing, of the 
abominations of the oldest pro¬ 
fession of the world. The stark 
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E rottitnte's way of life becomes 
y thc»artistry of Kuprin an in¬ 
dictment more scathing and effec¬ 
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All tho iron and steel works, which in 1943-44 
turned ont 1,959,000 t'fnis of steel ingots and 978,000 
Ions of finished steel, are in India. The major plants 
are in llihar and West Bengal. In 1939-40, it is esti¬ 
mated that t-here were 18 iron and steel mills in India, 
none in PukiKtan. TJic I’atu Iron and Steel Works in 
Bihar arc the largest single .aleel works in the British 
('ommonwealth. 

Almost all the tevtile mills are found in India. In 
1939-40 there were 380 in India. 9 in Pakistan. In 
1943-44, India produced almost .5 Inllion yards of piece- 
goods and over Ifi billion jmiinds of yarn. The irursl 
important textile ■ renter is Bombay Pre.sidency, fol¬ 
lowed by Madras and the Thiited Provinces. 

Most of India’s 113 jute mills are in and ni'or 
('alcutta in India whih- the bulk of raw jute is pro- 
iluced in Pakistan, .lute maunl'acturr in 1913-44 
aiiiioiiiited to 1.008,000 tons. 

The chemical induslrv n ai-o located in India lu 
1943-44, 42,n00 tons of .siil mine acid and 22,000 tons 
of ammoniuiij sulphaU' diiced, a.- well .as a 

uiiiiiber of otli *r chemical- 

.Miiiost Jill the oilier iiidus red plaids making 
maiches, paints, glue, gbs^, .soap, aluminium, ceiiienl, 
et.-, are m India. There arf> .shipbuilding yards in 
(’alc.iitla and Oicliin in India .and in Karaclii in 
Paki.sinn. 

(h'lNKItVl, KeoNOMlC PiwirioN 

In I he division of *he Indian pcnin.siila, the bulk 
of III! ijHiiation and lerrilnrv wi'iil (o India. A- for 
(■i>iiiniiiiiicatini4bi. u iicii of the roads and rnilway.s fell 
lo India as wr'll as nwi i. of the ports and airfields J he 
greai, jiorl of Karachi went to Pakistan The eatial 
s.vstems were divided beiween boll;. ’I'lie largest danm 
al.-o weld lo India. 

India has large fovid resoiinos but will nevei'lheloss 
be deficieid in food whih' W’eslenj Pakislan is exja’ctrd 
lo ha\<' a .sundus lof Ji million tons, of which at least 
a half million tons will have t.o go to Eastern Bengal 
(Pakisl.au) lo iin el the deficit there. India, will thus 
iiai'c to iiiiiiiirl as inncli food a.s Pakistan can spare, 
whii h will be lu'lwien a h.alf and one million lion.s. 

In other agiiculliiral producl.s, India will have 
I'on-iderable resources of sugar, tea. lobai'co. col toll, 
etc. P.'ikislaii will nl.«o haie a goad di'ol of cotton and 
will hold H lirlual world monopolv in raw jute. India 
hn.s ,m-l enougli r.iw iul<' for her own needs, but unless 
-he imports a gootl deal fi'''m Paki-laii, her jute mills 
will lie .-everelv affecled. The imbalalJoe in jute prmluc- 
tion eauM'd bv tlu' division is one of the most striking 
inslunce.- of Hie economic insanity of division, although 
the food siliiatiou is a much more scrimis problem. 

India will be lich in minerals and, with the excep¬ 
tion of ehromite,. has much of the known mineral 
resouvies of the sub-continent,. Afhrost the entire 
industrial plant went to India. India hag 77l factories 
of seven major industries ; Pakistan 9 factories. 

Both oPuntries have eonsiderable potential hydro¬ 
electric power which is an important factor in indus¬ 
trialization .since India's coal resources are not too 
good. Thif will take time to develop and for the 
nioineut. India product's most of the electric power, 
.ill.hougli Pakistan’s potential is probably about twice 
ii.s large. Pakistan will have to import about 24 million 
tons of coal annually from India for railways and other 
uses. Pakistan is also deficient in cotton textiles and 
will have tr import most, of her supply from India. 

Acconling to present eatimatca, Pakistan will have 
a favorable balance of payments of Rs. 18 crores 
t$.54,U00,tX)O), wliilr India will have an unfavorable 
balance of Its. 110 crores <$330,000,000) due chiefly to 
ihe need for food iroporta. 
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We have opened a “Oliuicai Department” under the 
direct superviBion of (jualified and experienced pbysi- 
oiang ana Burgeons. All persoiii* BufiTcring from loss of 
vitality and vigour, premature old age, lack of stamina, 
marriro and personal hygiene problems, MENTAL 
AND NERVOUS DIBORDERB (psychoanalytic 
and suggmtivo tfaerajpeutics under deep hypnosis), 
OBESITY (planned diet, re-educative exercises, electro- 
vibratory massage and hormone vitamin mineral feed¬ 
ing), ALL OONSTrriJTlONAL CHRONIC DISEA¬ 
SES WHICH HAVE DEFIED ALL TREATMENTS, 
■etc., can now secure personal iadividualised treatment 
and expert guidance. Latest laboratory equipment to 
facilitate exact diagnosis available. ELECTRO¬ 
THERAPY (diathern^ ultra short wave therapy, 
electro-surgery, deep X-ray therapy, actino therapy, 
ultra-violet and infra red radiations, electric iouitiatioD 
etc., etc.,) with latest, modern apparatnaes is s 
SPECIALITY at our CLINIC. Consultations free, 
Strictmt privacy and confidence guaranteed. Consult 
in person during 11 a.m. to 9 p,in. and 4 p.m. to 
6 -3u p.in. on any wwk day. SaturdayB 11 a.m. to 
2-30 p.m. If you cannot visit us pemonally, send the 

full histo . 

your 

and I _ 

for "diagnosis and suggested treatment” of your ease. 

Send Rs. 2 (posti^;e 8 as. extra) by Monev Order 
or Postal Order, (or by V.P.P. lor Rs. 2-10) for a 
copy of the latest revised and-enlarged 3rd fdinon of 
“Health and Vitality by Modern MeUiods.” Oontains 
over 450 pages and 200 illustrations. Evwything yon 
want to know about hormones, vitamins rqarenanon, 
eto.. etc., is described in minatest detail in this hand¬ 
book. Nothing like it ever published before. ASK 
FOR OUR FREE OIRCULAR DESCRIBING MOSI 
OF ODE OUTSTANDING PRODUCTS. 
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Latin America : Host to Homeless Millions ? 

Richtini F. Bchrcniii observes in Unity, 
Scptembcr-Oelobcr, 1947 : 

jMosI proiniung of all largo n’ale areas for nellh’iiioiu 
proii ti^ ill our lime is sndoubtedlj- Latin America. Wliat 
hojK- ihi.s can moan for the 1.000,000 i«*rmanently dis- 
plm ed porwiii* ■who still vj>g«'ialc in European deteniion 
camps and iiiakcshilt dwellings, wilhoui homes, iioniiul 
family life, or work! They, and millions moro, long wiili 
feverisli inleusiiy lo esiape from Europe, the grave ol so 
many hfgies and livea, and huihl aiiefc. 

In f.alin-Americaii countries no prejudices of a sell- 
appoiritetl master raet; poison the eir for a ncwi’onier. 
Besides these lands need iinmijrranis from Kuiwpe. and 
K.'uve pioehiLmcd as fiiueli ever smee, Juan Bautista A1 
herdi. dislinguWlied Argentine ihiiik'T. loiig ago muile tin- 
classic pruiiouncoinent that ‘'to govern is to populate.’’ 

j'he, so-eilled social and eroiiomu; hatkvvaidiiess td 
many couutiies to tlie suuili is partly due lo the fa«l 
that, unlike Anglo-Amenea. they never n'Ceived a siwibh- 
number of Euroiiean st.iilers with supericir leebnical 
li'tiiniiig. econouiiic initkitivo and, in some cases, cxiiericuee 
in sclf-governiueiii. Despite almost lonstunli professions 
of eagerness for immigration, only a few Lalin-Amcrican 
ejciuntries- \rgeiilina. Lruguav, smilliern Bra/.il and soutb- 
eeiitral (ihile received large iiuinhers of settlers. Dtiring 
and after the world depression of the 1930s. most of ibe 
nations adtipicil restrictive measurc.s, 'omctinicg niodelled 
on the ualionai (|unl.i system of the IJnitetl States. 

Tbis iesin<;tive pidicv is now in some degree being 
officially changed. Brazil, with a new immigration law, 
lias made plans lo let in lOO.OOO newcomifs a year, 
thoiigb the sehemc has been watered down ol laic. 
However, Brazal, Aigeutina, and Peru have had com- 


hiissioucrs in Euroyie making ifn'opatulory studies foi ih*' 
selection of suitable iinmigrau.ls. 

Eur a numliei ol years, the Dominican Re.|iuhlie has 
offeivid settlement to lofngees from Europe. At the ill- 
fated Hifugce ('.oiileience of PKlfl in Eviuii, that country 
was practically the iinl\ .I'lie lo make a concrete proposal. 
A few huiuheil refugees responded, but the experiment 
wa.s bampcicd by transport dilhcnllics caused by llw. war. 
Vet the country hus rr|waled its willingness to receive up 
lo 100.000-anil its geograi>bieal area is only half the 
size of X'irgiiiia. 

Rural folk in Latin America urgently need dociois, 
dentists and pliaraiacists, Atimng ilu- di jilue.cd 'persons 
in the American zone of (fernia''-, aknie, leporle.d Mr. La 
Guardia in November, ll■et(• were 1.02f) plivs-icians 

and surgeons, 677 deiiii-is i.ml .'j79 phannaeisis. Latin 
.America, anxious to di-\e.|o|i j-nlilii utilities ainl ieju-- 
Iries, needs technicians am! administrators. In the deten¬ 
tion camps of tile Xmerieaii vine it eoiild find 6!);2 civil 
engineers, 371 arcliilecis. 2,539 business exeeiiiivcs. and 
3.985 auditors and book-keopers. 

V’ast arcob in South and Oentt-al Amoricti 
af(: under-populated or virtually empty. 'Plic 
populalioji density of Latin America is 17 per 
.sfpiare mile, as againsl, 45 in the United States. 

All the 20 republics of this region, two and a halt 
times as large us the conlinoiital United States, have, us 
a whole, a smaller poimlation. A relatively high per- 
ceiilage of the people are concentrated in urban regions. 

The '‘Orienie"' ot (iolotnbia. iiiw tliaii hah du; eii- 
itre <-oiin|lryv with an aiea etpial to lliat of pre-war Cer- 
muny, Austria, and Belgium O''-.nhiried. or twice tlial id' 
japan, has about ]2.5.(XXI iiiliubilants, fireai areas in cen- 
,tral Brazil, foulhern Argentina, northern and eastern 
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Bolivia, central anti southern Venezuela, the eastern ter> 
ritocies of the West Coast republics of South Anterica, 
and the highlands of Costa llica, Nicaragua, and Panama, 
con in theory suippori many milliuns of pedple. Yet they 
are among tlw leasd populated parts of tltc globe. 

EtfualJy obvious, however, are the obstacles to rural 
seliloment by natives of the temperate zone and of iWTe 
or less induetrialized countries: the twrid and wet climate; 
tropical diaeases; long distances to markets and sources 
of supply, wilh poor conmiucications. l-arge groups ol 
the native population wwilil in some (-.ises be indifferent 
or even huotile, looking askance at efftxrit- lo give aliens 
land and a comparatively eo’nfortable livelihood, in 
countries where most of the native-born lack both, Ihe 
greed of influential land speculators will be met with, too, 
along with land monopolists and above all, unstable 
political and economic conditiims. 

The real opportunities lie, so.newhcrc between the 
bright thwrctical prrjspcets and the dark picture often 
painted by skoptiis. The climate is not uniformly un- 
heullhful: high areas escape ex.-e-sive heat; temperate 
regions are available; sanitation lias advanced; ii-ntrary 
lb the myth fostered by wdiile colonies liv tig among 
colored peoples, no evidence that ii.ainial work in 

the tropics, where sanitation has heen introduced, >s 
harmful to whites. 

Mpdern air transport and romls aie oianing up va'i 
areas until now remote and sometimes unexplored. Ail- 
vancos in agriicuhure and the. use of irojiical and suh- 
tropical prtducis made during the war poim le new and 
proitiising lines of endeavour. 

Much will depend on. the ntlilude of European im¬ 
migrants. They will.liavi- to sliow eennine willingness to 
adapt themselves to the new environmi'iit, with ii.s .stiar.ge 
and at first difficult conditions. Tliey must determine to 
make a go of it and slick it out, without the si'cming easy' 
refuge city life and its busincs.s ventures. 

Claims to rciriiiin a separate minority {^roup 
wilhln . the host country will have to be 
abandoned. 

The languages, traditions, and )irobleins of the 
new country ^ould lie studied, po-sitive relations 
with the native people cultivated and joint entej- 
prires and intermarriage encouraged. Immigrants mutt 
(xinsider themselves at once partners and fellow citi¬ 
zens of the people among whum they make their hew 
homes. This need nut mean the dropping of .separate 
religious lies. 

On the oth(*r hancL Lot in-American goverunienis and 
people can do much'to help sound resettlement by their 
own attitudes. They need to sol up ji'.areful-, long-range 
plan* for settlement, not subject to the frequent changes 
and hazards of political fortune^ All agencies will need 
to arsume grave responsibilities towards the newcomers 
as well as their own poo?*le. Settlers must be priftivcted 
against exploitation by office-holders. 

A fair chance must be given for newcomers to be* 
come permanent eitizt'ns and to develop the loyalty and 
einoilinal attachment which can thrive only on mutual 
luvlj^hilne.ss, and on equal riglttis and opportunitiijS. Good 
land will need to be provided, in accessible places, 
with adequate credit facilities, public health, education, 
co^ipernlives, and local c(>mutunity life. 

But internaiiunal agencie.s and nations not directly 
affee^ have reopunslhilities 'also. They will have to aid 
the Catin-\mcrican nations in selecting mo«K d^tir- 
aide typew of immigrants, and arranging tran»pottatio9 
to tht‘ New World. They will need tio canty some of 
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the financial burden of reseCthimenl. Especially will 
they need to share in a permanent international urganiza-, 
tion devoted to problems of migration. 

This world agency^ which slumld have broader res¬ 
ponsibilities than the Iiitenuttionol ,Ee!ugce Organlza^ 
tion,'should make continuous studies of population changes 
and migration movements, national and iniernalional, and 
it should co-operate with governments, v^mi-official and 
private agencies in carrying forward resettlement projects. 

Tremendous as tfie "displaced persons” 
problem is in terras of human suffering and in 
the responsibility of those who can help to solve 
it, the task is ridiculously small in comparison 
to the probleinii of war—such as training and 
equipping military forces, making huge pro¬ 
duction adjustmenits, and finding means of long- • 
distance transport. « ‘ 

. Constructive ruseitleme.ni policies are impori^t 
tests of our time in international co-operation. Sneh 
policies are demanded not only in the interest 'tef ’ 
those millions of our conlemporBrie.s who must rebuild ^ 
their lives, hut for the sake of young countries in need 
of new productive citizens. They aje demanded mosl^bf'. 
all, perhaps, in the iiUcri-si <.f world order--the most ^fflal 
coiJcem of us aU. •’ 


The Indonesian National Flag 

The Indonesian National Committee has con¬ 
ducted a research into the origin of the Red and 
White flag as the emblem of the Indone-sian National 
movement. 

It ha.*! found stories and legends which indicate 
that this banner has been used by the Indonesian 
people down the centunes, long before they were _ 
scattered throiigliout the i.slands a.s they are today. 

But the flr.st historic.'tl mention is contained 
documents relating how Juyakatong revolted against 
the Kingdom of Singiisari in East Java in 1292 under 
this banner. .\nd similar records prove that the Red 
and White was also used by Sultan Agung in 1628, 
wlien Java was united under his rule—^unite# for the 
first time- .since tlie collapse of the Modjopahit 
Empire. 

Wilh such a history, it i.s natural that this was the 
(smblcm chosen by Indonesian Nationalists who 
struggled against tlie oppresidons of the Dutch regime. 

The Indonesian Assreiation was form^ in tho 
Netherlands in 1908, seeking independence. In 1^, it 
introduced the Red and White to Europe, but this flag 
also bore the Bull's Head, as the bull is the traditional 
symbol of courage and is identified with the national 
spirit im its struggle for freedom. 

The Red and White with the Bull’s Head was also 
used as the flag of the Indonesian National Party, 
which was founded in 1927 in Bandoeng. 

'The hoisting of the Red and White waa, of course, 
prohibited by tiie Dutch, but they could not urevent 
its use. It was flown publicly in Djakarta in October, 
1928. during the Indonesian Youth Congress under tbe 
leadership of the Indoaerias Studenti^ Aaaoeiation. 

In spite of all bane and prohibitions, the Bed nnd 
White came to be used generally by tiie growing 
Nationtd movement, and .'has thus become ibe Byntnbol 
of an Independent lndoBeria.r-ilferdeka. 


C^iandm Das, PmhMi Piom, Calouttik 
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Economic Freedom comijatriota for the sake of 160 crorcH of 


At Oolueamund Paudit NohniV welcoiue Kpo^'ch 
to the E.C.A.F.E. delegates contained ft note of warning 
rcgfti'diiig the possible attempts at the economic 
domiuatioa of Asia by more organised and financially 
stronger Non-Asiatic countries. It was a timely warning 
because it will not be very long now before the; rival 
power blocks, that are now striving for the domination 
of Europe, turn their attention to Asia. And with China 
in chaos and the Near East on the verge of a total 
war on a minor scale, the control of the Indian Union 
will soon bo felt to be a paramount necessity by the 
rival groups. Pandit Nehru’s statement was couched in 
unequivocal tci'm.s and it certainly expressed the con¬ 
viction that all the freedom-loving peoples of Asia- 
which prominently includes the nationals of the Indian 
Union—clearly hold, And there is not the slightest 
doubt that the sole path for the salvation add renais¬ 
sance of the Asiatics lies in tliis determined resistance 
towards foreign economic doimiaati«ii.,g 

But mere brave words would not suffice against 
aggression, eeonumic or otherwise. The statesmen of 
Asia in general and our own leaders in particular have 
to be alert and beware of traitors and fifth columnists 
inside the camp. It is notorious the world aver toilay 
that Big Business owes allegiance neither to State nor 
to Society and is capable of any treachery or breach 
of faith. And to Pandit Nehru we must point out that 
in the history of the world there has seldom been si'en 
such a set of ruthless and unprincipled traitors, capable 
of any anti-social crime for the lust of filthy lucre, as 
there are today in the Indian Union, in the soape of 
those who have become "the successors in India to 
British Exploiters and Blood-suckers unlimited." Until 
Pandit Nehru and his colleagues hay« definitely 
formulated a plan to guard the nai^najp of the 
Union against these social criminals, and moral Iqpers, 
can be no safety for the State. We say 'with 
toayietion that those who starred to death atx miffions 


rui)C(>a, those who liave reduced to penury some 300 
milliaiis of their fellow countrymen by countrywide 
iblnckmarketing, are capable of tlie blackest act of 
trcacheiy at the first sign from International Finance. 
Tlicy will sell the country, if the price be forthooming, 
without the least compunction. 

On .Tune 3, at Coimbatore Pandit Nehru said in 
i‘('fcrcncc to the recent textile strike : 

‘‘If production suffered for u long time, then 
tlirre must bo soaiethiiig wrong sotnewhero. Whoever 
i.s respcnsiblc for this loss of production is guilty of 
a senou-s atl(’rni)t towards the natiOu. In future, wo 
must find w.'iys and means to prevent it. If the 
t('xli](' industry in the country cannot function 
effeclivriy for the good of all it will have to be 
nationuliscd.’' 

Pandit Nehru also referred to the recent partial 
removal .of control and said ; 

" When wo have control blackmarketing 
lloi'rishe<i. When controls are removed, prices still 
go up. Every body set'ins to profit at tlie cost of 
untoilunalc consumer and Government. Some way 
will lune lo he found to check l,tns profiteering. 1 
wish people wlioth(‘r they are workers, or owners or 
managers of factories, appreciate that Uie Stato 
I' lnnot iKwsibly i)ermit a stale of affairs to continue 
which interfere with the general welfare of the 
iviople.” 

Pandit Nehru really think that the owners of 
faftorics are little children, to be deterred from their 
w'aywiird ways by mild rebuke? Does he realice that 
to-day the greatest danger to the Union lies in this 
vnchccked Jind black-hearted exploitation of the 
hapless Indian consumer by those who are masters 
of India’s trade and industry? For decades the poor 
suffering millions of this luckless country suffered 
privations due to tariff barriers, being obliged to buy 
inferior goods at inflated prices, just because they 
were “swadeshi." The bard'^amed money of the poor 
thus went towards ihe sustenance and growth of the 
"infant swadeshi industries.” And now that very same 
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oonsumer is realizing to-day what venomous reptiles 
h(* nurtured thus. 

India must bo industrialised, for it is an axiom ilic 
truth that no nation can lead a healthy and safe life 
to-day, unless she has fully developed key-industri<‘8, 
inside its domain and under its control. But the 
vital quo.«tion.s of the moment arc, under whasf; 
control and for whose benefit? 

On the same day as Pandit Nehru made the 
above statement, Ex-Ambassador Asaf Ali diiclared at 
Delhi that 

“Mr. A^af Ali thought th(‘rc were veiy few 
countries which could meet the principal retiuirc- 
lueut.s of India within a reusonaljlc period and the 
ITij.A., lie said, Wi^!^ the most important of them all. 
And the U.S.A.’s local and foreign commitmonte 
meant such heavy calls on her production that it 
India was not on the list “almost at once” she *uuy 
have to go a long way down the (lueiie and wait 
for dcliverie.s. 

“He affii'iiied (hat the immediate need of the 
country was induslrialisatiuu and incrpiiseil pro¬ 
duction and it apjM'arcd to him that individual 
enterprise wtus an ab.solute necessity unless ‘the 
people were prepared to postpone their immediate 
needs until long-term plan.s had been converted 
into biue-i>rin(s along socialisLic lines.’ Mr. Asaf 
Ah welcomed Mr. Birla’.s plan which he said was 
‘attractive.’ 

“Mr. Hirla’s five-year plan recently released 
is a timely coutiibution to constructive tmnking. It 
can form the basis of a fmitful discu«Bion of the 
immediate tasks for developing the oounlry’s un¬ 
tapped resotirce.s. Had not abnormal times and 
difiicult ciirumstances supervened in a successive 
scries of imioroseen political crises, the, Govern- 
'iiienl’s prodiittive projechs would have been well 
under way by now and many of the difficulties 
which are being experienced by the people in respect 
of their duly needs could have been nearer 8 
salisfaclory solution. Much precious time, however, 
hn.> already been consumed by ui’gcnt emergency 
jiroblenis, and the urgency ol the eoonomic prob¬ 
lems, which affect the categorically imperative 
requirmnents of the people both individual and 
collective, have by n-ow reached a point wh«m tliey 
must claim the mo^t immediate attention of those 
who lire conscious of the gravity of the eonse- 
quenccs. 

"Mr. Birla’s jilan is attractive. As a bvisiness- 
man of proved acumen he has envisafed the rawing 
of a loan in the US A. RissJit in the beginning of 
my term as Ambus,sador in America, I roceivod 
from privat(‘ bu.siiie.ssrneii offers of large loans 
amounting to one to t.wo billion dollars for self¬ 
paying constriiclive proie.}ts. The policy of the 
Government regarding such proposals at the time 
was one of examining Ihi'ir implication without any 
commitmenf.s one way or the other. In my opinion 
the lime has come when definite decisions have to 
be taken. There are veiy few countries which can 
meet some of the prineiiwl requirements of India 
within a reasonable period, and the lTjS.A. is eer- 
tainly the most important of them all. But the 
local and foreign commitments mean such 
heavy calls on their production that if-we are not 
Oh the list almosti at once we ma:v have to go a 
Ipng way down the queue and wait for deliveries 
(or a long time. I have examined the positioa very 


carefully and I feel that our cxpoctationa from 
other countries are not beyond qucstioiw." 

We admit the cogency of Mr. Asaf All’s plea and 
we are prepared to admire with him Mr. Birla’s plans. 
We further admit that Mr. Birla is a “businessman of 
proied uoumcn”— and there, in that last entry in 
Mr. Asaf Ali’s encomiums, wc find all the cause for 
weariness and hesitation. We have all seen what the 
“businessmi'ii of proved acumen’’ have done for the 
poor consuriHirs of this country. Is it not a fact they 
have all battened on the prone flesh of the suffering 
millions? Is there any real exception? We think not, 
and therefore wo are siwpicious of all such plane. 
Where is the guarantee in Mr. Birin’s plan that his 
scheme will result in the greatest good to the largest 
number? What guoranleo is there that this scheme 
will not furl her .strengthen the shackles that enmesh 
the limbs of our national.?, holding them helpless wliile 
Iho.se of “proved busine.^.s .icUTuen’’ .squeeze them dry 
of the last drop of blood? 

Pandit Ni'hrii .said in the course of his speech at 
Coimbatore; 

“I uaiit India to be a piogre.ssive, fast-march¬ 
ing Slate, growing from one objective to another 
and riii.siiig not only tlie .slsindiird of living ol 
iiiillLons of the jic'ople but then moral yiid .sjiirilual 
quality.’’ 

If ho really wants tlial then Jet him devist' a 
scheme for National Control of all industrii« in Indi i, 
present or future. TJie .sysUnn of Managing Agcncie.s - 
a truly salunic device for illicit gam—must be smashed, 
and all conciiins that control indiistrie.s and large-scale 
commerce in |iuf>Iic utility goods must be subjected 
to rigorous inspection by .special departments of the 
Gotemments, so that the public can no longer be 
mulcted. Anti-trust laws, fully equipped with the 
ncceswnry “teeth and claw's", must be put in force 
at once. 

Let the Indian Union borrow, if it must, from 
abroad for the development of a free country, but lei 
us all beware of Uic trap that may lead to the perpe- 
‘tuation cf economic slavery for the millions, exploited 
for the vast benefit of “Big Business." 

Pandit Nehru's Inaugural Speech 
at Ecaje Conference 

At Ootrieamund welcoming the delegates to the 
U, N. Economic Commission for Asia and the Far Eo^ 
to India Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru said ; “India has 
alone been a.ssociated with the United Nations, 
because India has believed in the aims and purposes 
of the United Nations. And even if sometimes no 
tangible results have followed from the United 
Nations, we have, nevertheless, believed that we must 
and the world must, follow that course in the hope 
that tangible results will come sooner or later. We 
have believed in Commissions such as ECAFE 
because we have felt that whatever the poUtioat aspect 
of the United Nations the economic aspect is at least 
as important, if not more important titsia 
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aspect indeed, perhaps, we cannot consider the one 
witliout the other. 

'‘Politically we have not so far met with gri;al 
success but I iKipe that if we met with success in the 
economic field that will affect the political field also.” 

Emjihasising the need for looking at A.sia’s econo¬ 
mic problems in the larger context of world problems, 
Pandit Nehru said that speaking a.s a layman ho 
woulii urge the importance of dealing with economic 
problems in a human way and not as so much with 
facts and figures. He proceeded, “Jn this area that is 
under your survey, I suppose, there are, at least, a 
thousand million human beings and if you look at Iho 
liuman aspects of it, at the nrpect of the joys and 
tprrovm and the sufft'riiigs of these one thousand 
million people, the problem becomes something much 
more than a dry econami<- problem to be solved on 
I'aper and assumed n tremendous urgency.” 

Pandit Nehru said : “In the past many years, 
most of these problems have bt'cn considered in the. 
world context. And I have a fceling—atid I .still have 
that feeling—that the Continent of Asia has been 
somewhat neglected and somewhat overlooked. 

It i.s not consideri^d important enough to receive 
as much attention us is given to certain other i)art.s 
of tli(i world. Possibly that was so because the pi'ople 
who considered those problems wore intimately con¬ 
nected with the non-Asian parts of the world and 
naturally they thought of Iheiuselves in the first 
instance. Probably, if I were to consider tlu'se pro¬ 
blems, I would have attached more importance to 
.\aian problems, because they affect me more inti- 
-mately. But it seems to be obvious that yon oamiof 
consider the problems of Asia, or Europe or of Africa 
isolated from other places. Tliat just cannot be done. 

"If some countries which are fortunate enough 
today, more fortunate than others, think tlial they 
can live their lives apart, whatever happens in the 
rest of the world, it is obvious they are under a mis* 
apprehension. Today if one part of the world goes 
down economically or otherwise, it has a tendency to 
drag others with it. 

"So it is not a question of the prosperous nations, 
merely out of the generosity of their heart, helping 
those that are not prosperous—though generosity is a 
,good thing. But it is a question of enlightened self- 
interest, realising that if some parts of ihe world do 
not progress and remain backward they have an 
adverse ^ect on the whole economy of the world.” 

Pandit Nehru continued, "Asia has been for many 
generations past in a somewhat static and backward 
condition but during the last few years mighty forces 
have been at work in Asia, These forces inevitably 
thought in terms of political n han ges to begin with, 
because without politiml ebangea it is not possible 
to have any far-naching and enduri^ economic 
change. lArge parts of jksia werb politiealtyvterritories 
^paunated over by other oouatiiM. While tbsir con- 
aect^ bip had some advaatNN sometimes, it did 


omdoubtedly in .a sense shake up their static condition, 
and at the same time it tended to preserve that 
condition. The political struggle in Asia is largely 
over, thougli there arc parte of Asia still where some 
kind of struggle for political freedom is going on.” 

Pandit Nehra continued, “It is obvious Uiat ao 
long as there is that type of struggle on the politi()al 
plane, other activities will be ignored as not inipor- 
taiit. Th(! sooner, thrrofore, it is realised that politi¬ 
cally every country in Asia should be (vtimpletely free 
and be in a po.sition to follow its own genius within 
the larger world policy that the world organisation 
lay down, the better it will be, but one thing is 
ctu'laiu unci it is this : 

“There will be no peace in any part of Asia wl'cre 
an attempt i.s made te dominate by force. 

“I regret lliat some .such attemi'ts contiuue to be 
made in .some parts of Asia. 

“They seem, to me not only undesirable them¬ 
selves but -ingiiliuly lacking in fore-'iglit, because 
there can bo but one end to that attempt, and that 
is the complete elimination ot any kind of foreign 

COUtl'ol. 

“Now gonorally speaking, this political aspect of 
the .4sian .struggle is drawing toward.s its natural and 
inevitable culminiition. But at llie same time, the 
economic a.xpect ifonlinues and it i.s bound up today 
by all manner with other economic problems affecting 
the world. Prom Ada’s jjAint of view, it lia.s become 
extremely urgent to deal with these problems. From 
the point of view of the world, it is equally urgent, 
bccaiifli! unless these are dealt with in Asia, they 
must affect thi; other problems of the world.” 

Pandit Nehru added : "I Inisl that these gentle¬ 
men wJio aic members of this Commission will no 
doubt reali.'io the importance of what. 1 have said and 
will make it clear to the United Nations as a whole 
that any attempt not to pay enough attention to 
Asian proijlcms, economic and other, is likely to 
defeat the ends which the United Nations have in 
view.” 

Pandit Nehru said that the Commi^on could 
look upon the. problems of Asia from the loug-tenn 
and short-term points of view. There wa.s the food 
problem and, incidentally, ho considered it wrong that 
a predominantly agricultural country like India and 
similarly placed countries should be lacking food sup¬ 
plies. But the problem was there and they had to face 
it urgently. 

It was admitted all round. Pandit Nehru went 
on, that iudustriailsation should proceed in these 
countries of Asia. The only limiting factor for ia- 
dustrialisation was the lack of capital equipment. 

The easiest way, of course, of getting that capital 
equipment and also the various technical experts was 
to secure them from those countries, which at pfesent 
peeaessed it and who had a surplus of such items. 
How far this could be done, it was for the Commis- 
rion to calculate and for titose countries to decide. 
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The Prime Minister said that if such help was 
not obtained quickly the process would be somewhat 
delayed, but the process would go on. He continued, 
“If it IS considered right in the larger interest of the 
world that countries like India and other countries in 
the East should get industrialised, should increase 
their agricultural production and modernise it and 
have new industries, then it is to the interest of those 
countries that can help in this process to helj) the 
Aaian countries with tlieir capital equipment uud 
their special experience. But in doing so, it has to be 
borne in mind that no A&iiiu country will welcome 
any such assistance if there are conditions attached 
to it which lead to any kind of economic domination. 

“We would rather delay our development, indus¬ 
trial or otherwise, than submit to any kind of 
economic domination by any country. 

“Tliat is a maxim that is acccpl.ed by everyone in 
India and 1 should be surprised if other countries in 
Asia did not accept it also.” 

The Prime Minister added : “We want to co¬ 
operate in the fullest measure with any policy or 
programme laid down for the world’s good, even 
though it might involve the siirrcudcr, in common 
with other countries, of any particular attribute of 
soven'iguly, provided that is a common surrendi'r all 
round. But a long period of foreign domination has 
made the countries of Asia very sensitive about any- 
tliiug happening which leads to some visible or in¬ 
visible form of domination, and I would, therefore, 
beg of you to remember this and to fashion your 
programme uud policies so .as to avoid anything 
savouring of the economic domination of on(' country 
by another.” 

The Prime Minister then proceeded to refer to 
the long-term needs of Asian countries and parti¬ 
cularly to the noeil for developing India’s power re¬ 
sources. He referred to the various schemes of the 
Cio\crnnu>nt of India for increasing power resources 
and irrigation facilities. “If you look at the map of 
India, you will sec the noble range of the Himalayas 
lon the north and the northeast. 1 do not think there 
is any part of the world similar in area which has so 
much concentrated jiowcr, latent or potential. We 
intend tnn'ing and using it. We intend doing it fast 
and speedily. To some extent have done this.” 

Pandit Nehru then referred to the mineral re¬ 
sources in India and said what was true of India was 
also true of other Asian countries. 

The problem was how to yoke all these resources, 
human as well as material. The easiest way was to 
ha^'e assistance in capital equipment and technical 
peraonncl from countries which had them, but if that 
was not forthcoming, then naturally Asian countries 
should have to go on their own. Pandit Nehru did not 
think Asian countries were utilising their resources 
to the fullest extent. There were long-standing social 
injustices in these parts and they could not hope to 
get satisfactory work as long as these existed. 


Pandit Nehru said : “In India I have no doubt 
that our production has suffered because of this acute 
feeling of social injustice. So this problem has to be 
viewed from l.lic human point of view and apart from 
]aircly economic view,” 

Pundit Nehni asked the Commission to look at 
tlie problem from the human point of view of remov¬ 
ing social injiwticos. The Commission, of course, would 
not dictate to each individual country about its 
economic strudure but any advice from the Com¬ 
mission would, no doubt, go a long way and most 
countries would probably follow it in as large a 
nieiiRiire as they could. 

Pandit Nelini welcomed the representatives of 
Burma and New Zealand as new members of the 
Commission and added : “1 should have liked to see 
the representatives lieie of Indonesia, 1 am not going 
to enter iat.o legid or constitutional aspects of such 
matters, but it seems to me nocc.ssary from the 
I>ractical point of view that an area like the Indonesian 
Reimblic, w’hich is one of (he richest arcvis in Asia 
obviously cannot be ignored in any )dan thal you 
might draw up for Asia. Now if that area is not 
directly or sufficiently reiircseiited hero, then your 
plan is inadequate. It does not meet the necessities 
of the .situation. 

“You c.annol, leave out a highly important part of 
Asia and tlien make .a jilan for the rest of Asia. So 
regret that direct representatii'es of the Indonesian 
Republic have thus far not found a place here. I hope 
it may be possible for them to be invited and to take 
part in the Commission’s deliberations in some form 
or other.” 

I’andit Nt'lini referred to the importance of India, 
both from the population point of view—it had 40 
per cent of Asia’s total population—and also from the 
geographical jioiiit of view. But wliile India proposed 
to take the fullest part in this co-operative effort, 
both for Asia and tlie world, he deprecated all talks 
of India’s leadcnsliip of Asia. "I want this problenii to 
be ai>proached not in terms of this country or that 
oauntiy being the leader and pushing or pulling 
others, but rather in a spirit of co-operation between 
all the countries of Asia, big or smaU. If any country 
pulls more than its weight, well and good. If it can 
serve a common cause more than its fair share neces¬ 
sitates well, I have no doubt it will be patted on the 
back and it will be a good thing. But this business of 
any country thinking of itself as the leader of others 
smacks too much of a superiority complex which is 
not desirable in organisations worWng together for the 
common good." 

In conclusion, on behalf of the Government of 
India Pandit Nehru extended a cordial invitation to 
the OO'mmissiofi to have its headquarters in India. 
“You will be very welcqpie and we shall do 
•our utmost to meet your requirements here ” he 
said. 
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The Impending Economic Collapse 

Unmistakable signs of an impending economic 
(-•ollnpse are fast appearing on tbc horizon. The 
rocklcisniesa and thoughtlessness with which our 
eeonoinic problems are being handled must, and in 
very near future, lead us on tlic abyss of a colossal 
economic, disaster with rack and ruin for the multi¬ 
tude. Administrative incompetence, short-sighted and 
titterly selfish economic policies and an unh«>ard-of 
official corruption in evurj’ sphere of economic life, 
including production, distribution and communication, 
by way of discriminating grants of trading and pro¬ 
duction pennit.s under the (sontrol ttj'stems in force, 
have made the collapse inevitable. Uneasiness in the 
banking circles and in the mind of the general public 
has already started. Prices show no sign of abatenumt, 
instead it ha.s taken a turn towards further increase 
and in this racketeering the “national” industries have 
succeeded in obtaining the full support of the 
tiovcriiraent at their back Oummodity prices have 
now gone beyond tlie juirchii.-ing power of the masses. 
The uiilliiinaires have nmasstsl fabulous wealth by 
profiteei ing, Tax dodging has been so succrs-sful that 
huge <piantitie.s of illicit ciush rcaiiaiu in their posses¬ 
sion. 'I'he roiiuiri'ineiit of In(!Ome-tax certificates for 
regisleriiig deeds in land transaction has effectively 
excluded tlu'ni from land sjieculation ventures. Then 
slinre speculation ha.s also become risky because of the 
increasing uncertainty and threatened economic crisis. 
•So. the huge cash stocks seem to have been diverted 
into “cornering” and strong corner-bases in essential 
commodities have already been formed. The fall in 
prices of dal, sugar, • mustard oil, etc., have been 
(•omplelely lialled and a steep ri,W! in case of mustard 
oil has been effected. The leading racketeers have 
established their owm banks during the past few 
.years; an enquiry into the manner oi employment of 
their funds should yield illuminating and instructive 
facts. 

The following comment by the city coiuanercial 
editor of the Hindmthan Standard is illustrative : 

“It seems there has been a conspiracy all round 
to sriueeze everything out of the oonsumers. And 
this has been aided by wrong economic policies 
pursued by our administrators. Our administrators 
have forgotten all the while that the countty’s malaise 
is economic in essence, and as such it is neither for 
the political pastmasters nor callow neophytes to 
solve them. 

“It is said that since the acquisition of freedom by 
us our administrators have been too busy with an 
unexpected plethora of untoward events and troublous 
happenings. But that is merely a "stunt" to hide 
one's administrative incapacity. These events and 
happenings are, in truth, nothing in comparison with 
the problotna and troubles that beset our alien rulers 
during 19I!M3. Utere was utter discontenl^all over 
thf oouQtiy due to incaroeration of our popular 
ilra resentment of this from the underground 


Ifl loa'!i»,' I,he forces of violence and destruction all 
ov(>r ihe laud. Food shortage and subsequent famine 
look ils toll of millions here and there. The Japanese 
knocked at (he very doors of India, and the bomb¬ 
ing of the city of Calcutta and its environs threatened 
th(' indn.strial production of the country. These were 
the problems that faced our alien rulers in 1942-43 
and notwithstanding that they administered the 
country well. 

"N'OiW, however, we lm\i' our own (lovei-nmenl, 
fiud we suffer more ihan we suffered under an alien 
rule. Toda.i’, the whole ]>robleiii can indeed be solved 
imniediateiy if the rich meii’.s problems be ruthlessl.v 
cast aside for a moment, and the poor men’s burdens 
be kept in the front. As a matter of fact, during the 
(>as( six monlh.s or so the rich have made more money 
by Idackmarkcting, profiteeiiiig and through the ri.ring 
.siiiral of commodity juices. In other words, aided by 
Government policies, the rich have continuously kicked 
at llie back of poor consumers. Take for instance, 
tlie essential necessitiiw of life like food, clothing and 
hou.siug. Food juices have, gout; uj) everywhere. Even 
the piiecs of rationed articles like rice and alia too 
have hc'cu increased by our Government. Prices of 
sugar, mustard oil, fish, vegclublch and everything 
Imvc gone uj> recently. Cloth jirifos are now double 
that of what they were some three or four months 
back. Aud us for housing the situation can be.4 be 
gaugetl from the fiollovving table showing the cost of 
.soiiK if tlie building materials : 


Bricks (1.000) 
Lime (100 md^.j 
f^iorkey (”) 

8:1 nd (") 

Cement (ton) 
Steel (’■) 


Nov., 1947. 
55 
210 
100 
80 
180 
,600 


Mat. 1948. 
100 
600 
169 
200 
260 
1,000 


“Is not this table sufficient euouglt to sliow what 
money the rich business community has made during 
the past three or four months at the cost of the poor 
consumere? 

“Indeed profiteering has now gone amnek. Black- 
iiuarketing has become more rampant than it had over 
been at any time before. The blackmarketers thrive 
because of official ajjathy and connivance. Look at 
the cloth racket set up by the blackmarkcters in 
Burra Bazar. They flourish openly and sell cloth at 
any ju'ice they like. Ask the Govermnent to help you 
in the matter, and they would plead their impotence. 
'I’hey would say that they are unable to check black- 
marketing because cloth has now been decontrolled. 
That is true. But they should have the vision and 
imagination to take prompt action in any other way 
to check this evil than see indifferently citizens being 
dheated downright by a set of rogues and scouncfrels 
that have sprung up under their apathetic aegis. They 
can, for instance, immediately stop blackmarketiug by 
proi»outmg them, on chaises other than blackmarket- 
ing. These blackmarketen, us a rule, do not issue say 
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cA»h mem/os to other custoinere, which in other words 
means that they are cheating the Government of its 
revenue from sHilcs tux. The blackmarket has perhaps 
already caused loss of sales tax to the Government 
to the tunc of severul crores of rupeeo. Let there he 
immediately a raid on these evaders of sales tax, and 
blackraurkotiug as now openly practised will come to 
an end. 

“Indeed (he problem of the hour i.s: lightening 
of (he burdens of the comitnon man. The Government 
should concontralo all its efforts on that. There 
should be an all-rtmnd fall in the price.s of coni- 
inoditios.” 

The indii.sl.iiali.‘<ls wlio are t-eday shamelessly 
cheating the I'oiisuiner liavt' all thrived behind protec¬ 
tion walls, the entire eo.st of wl)iclj has been borne by 
the comumcr for the last three or four decades. The 
re.sulting cxceas profits tliat have gone to fatten the 
Indian iiidustnal concerns nin into, many billio.n.s. These 
human sharks should now be made to face realities 
and renji tlie whirlwind. I’liey have chentod both the 
•people and the Governiiiont. Indian mills have for¬ 
feited all lights and claim' to be lenned “Swadeshi 
indiisliy.” They are worse (Itan the worst foreign 
blood-sucker, Tlie.v ha\e tMiiiiiliid tiie fair name of 
India in the eyes of the world. The >oiiuer tlie stainp 
of “s«iideslii" Ls withdrawn from their 'ignboards, the 
beltf'r for the eonntryV intere.-<t and honour. The 
Gorernment would now honour iteojilc’s sentiments 
if tliey treated the coltoii mill, the .sugar mill, the 
paper mil), the oil mill, the cement mills., etc., 
with punitive measures branding their owners as 
social criminals fit. to be put under restraint under 
Public Safely Acts. P'or tlie next three of four 
decades there should be no talk of granting such 
industries any tariff prctcction. War profiteers and 
bliickmarkctcers must not In* recognised as Swadeshi 
bii-sini Ksnien. 

Re-distribution of Provincial Boundaries 

The Prime Minister of the Indian Union appears 
to dislike the idea of disturbing the present set-up of 
provinces. In an indirect way he has trietl to explain 
till' re.ason or reasons for thi.s unwillingness. Faced by 
many problems unimapined w|)en the Mountbatten 
Plan of divi.siou of India w'as accepted. Pandit Jawahaiv 
lal Nchni feels that his Government should be allowed 
to take up leisurely the problems associated with the 
re-distribution of provincial boundaries and the coMti- 
tulion of new provinces in the Union of India. This 
plea for delay has not been acoeptid by the people. 
.4ndhra, Karnataka, Kerala, Maharashtra, Maha- 
Gujanit have been expressing their determination to 
“evolve a hora^igoneous administration for themselves," 
to adopt the words of a resolution passed by a Mato- 
Gujarat Hajasthan Praja Sammclan held at Bombay 
nometime back. To this crescendo of demands must be 
added that of Bengal for the return of Bengalee* 
epeakinjg areas that were added to Bihar when it wa* 


constituted into a separate province in 1912. We cajmot 
see how the Nehru Ministiy can ignore these claims 
without creating feelings tliat would seek outlet in 
agitation. And we are one of those who have long felt 
that the Nehru Government would be wise to resolve all 
agitational factora, or as many of them as are possible, 
so that the people can devote their whole attention 
and energy to constructive activities. We have also felt 
that the Nehni Government have been taking dan¬ 
gerous chances in putting off the solution of tliis pro¬ 
blem whose dimensions extend almoat throughout its 
whole leiTitory, south, west aud north-east. 

Tlie All-Partjea Confernneo of 1928 of which 
Pandit Jawaliurlal Nrhiu was a secretary, if we mistake 
not, recognized the importance of tlvis problem and 
slated it in tlicir report which has come to be known 
as the Nehru Keporl after the name of Motilal Nehru, 
CJhairman of the Conference. We make no apology in 
qo.'ting a relevant portion of it. 

“Language as a rule, corresponds with a special 
variety of culture, of tradition, of literature. The 
I'cdi.'^tribution Hif the jiiovinccs must he governed by 
tlm history of the people concerned. The mere fact 
that the people living in a particular area feel that 
they are one unit and desire to dcvekip ihpir culture 
is an important consideration even tliough there may 
b('. no sufficient historical or cultural justification for 
the demand. Sentiment in such matters is often 
more important than fad.” 

This recognition may be accepted as the cliarter of 
the demand behind the linguistic re-oonstitution of 
provinces referred to above. The leadership of the 
Gongress for the last 30 years has been recognizing its 
validity, and the people are in no mood to tolerate 
their resiling from that position. This “sentiment” the 
Nehru Government has got to respect, and give con¬ 
crete shape to. And if they once determine to solve the 
matter, the dilficiilties will yield. These difficulties 
rewolve round certain vested interests that have grown 
up as a result of decades of neglect of one of the 
deepest sentiments of the human mind. The Nehru 
Ministry has the power in this behalf to have aa 
Order-in-Council passed in the name of the Governor- 
General under Section 290 of the India Act (1935) 
since adapted and amended. Why they are afraid of or 
unwilling to have reoourse to it is more than we know. 
Aud their silence in this matter has been creating 
confusion in the public mind. “After me the Deluge” 
is seldom a good quality in a statesman. 

At page 159 of the Dra/t Constitution of Mia, 
First Schedule, Part I, there is a foot-note by the 
Draft Committee, recommending that “a Commisnon 
should be appointed tv'work out or enquire into all 
relevant matters, not only as regards Andhra, but also 
as re^rds oUicr linguistic regions with instructions to 
submit its report in time to enable any new State to 
be created under Section 290 of the Act of 1985." This 
appears to be a departure from the procedure that was 
foUowed in tlie case of Sind and Orissa; immediately 
after their mention in that Act, these two provimses 
were constituted; the Act (»me into foroe in 1987. On 
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tlie present occasion, the mention of Andhra province 
alicno by name lias created a suspicion in other areas ' 
which have demands to be re>grouped into new or 
existing provinces. The New Delhi correspondent of the 
Nagpur Hiiavada writing on February 23 last hinted 
that there had been a deal with Andhra traders who 
had been keeping themselves “aloof from the others” 
who were also interested in the formation of linguistic 
provinces. Strange are the ways of iioliticiaas 1 Time 
was when Andhra leaders were the most forward of the 
protagonists of linguistic provinces ; but the New Di Ud 
report referred to above sought to make it out that “it 
the Andhias had joined issue with the othei's, linguistic 
piravincos would have been in existence shortly." 

The facts discussed above make it clear that the 
Nehru Government for unexplained reasons have been 
pursuing a "Go Slow” policy, that the non-official 
leadership of the Congress does not know its own mind. 
There is liardly a month before the Draft Constitution 
jiroposed in the Constituent Assembly will be finalized. 
So eveiy day is {(recious. Dr lUjendra Prasad advised 
the ppojile concerned llmough the Karnataka Unifica¬ 
tion DeputulJiou on January 24 last “to make the tiisk 
of the Government and the Constituent Assembly easy’’ 
by themselves coming forward with “an agreed solution 
regarding their boundaries.” We sliould like to know 
wliat he himself has done to help this proceits of evolv¬ 
ing an “agi-oed solution.” Four precious months have 
been wasted, the Congress President giving no lead iu 
the mutter. And during tlrese months bitterness has 
been mounting high in areas which should be his special 
concern as custodian of the people’s interest. He 
should declare himself, and let us know where ho stood. 
We will then know what to do. 

Kashmir 

Fighting in Kashmir continues with success ou 
the Indian side, but Uie State has not yet been cleared 
of the tribal intniders. W'ith the gradual clearing of 
the snow, the situation seems to have come well iu 
hand. Meanwhile, the Security Council has given it^ 
final blessings to the five-man Commission formed 
with the object of supervising the holding of plebiscite 
in Kashmir tliis year for deciding whether the State 
shall be incorporated in India or Pakistan. The Com¬ 
mission has started for Geneva where the first formal 
meeting will be” held on June 15. The Commission is 
compiosed of the United States, Belgium, Czecho¬ 
slovakia, Argentina and Colombia. 

The Security Council has given the Commission 
power, "when it deems it appropriate” to look into 
three questions raised by Pakistan, viz., the matter 
of a pl^iscite in the State of Junagadh; the allega¬ 
tion that murder of Moslems in India is a calculated 
State poli(y of "genocide"; and tlie claim that India 
u not delivering to Pakistan ^1 the store.s to which 
Wdter the partition nffiemi^ These 
t^a of referenoe an the iwauit of the successful 
igMispiniqr at Lake Sueeew for brinpng 


the Kashmir question under the general term of 
“Indo-Pakistan issue” and India’s rather too gentle¬ 
manly handling of the pernicious issues that Sir Md. 
Zafarullah brought into the Kashmir issue with the help 
of Mr. Noel Baker, ’i’hc foreign policy of India is 
still following along the lines of an inferiority complex 
iu utter contradiction of the guiding principles of 
Kshetre karma vidhiyalc and Satho mlhyam samacharet. 
We again commend our heads of the foreign depart¬ 
ment and our ambassudars abroad to carefully go 
through the Rajdharma-imkarand chapter.s of 'JIfanu 
Saniliita and Kautilya’s Arthrihaulra. 

The final terms of lefcToncc that, have been given 
to the Kashmir Commis.-jion were discussed in a 
meeting of the Bocurily (‘oiincil under the presiilcnhy 
of J'^ari-s Buy nl Khoury of Syria. Pakistan pre.sscd 
for lh(! inclusion of the thr(H‘ terms and Syria was 
clearly very much in favour of it. Cfiiina opposed 
the claim for the inclusion of alleged genocide and 
said, "It casts n certain amount of .slur on the 
Government of India and 1 don’t think that our 
handling the question here would improve relations 
between tlie two Governments,” As regards the 
Pakistani complaint of alleged noii-implemenlaliou 
of agri'cmi'nls, China a-sked Pakistan to drop this also. 
Colom'oia supported the idea of instructing the C(rmr 
niisMion to concentrate on Kashmir. India opposed 
any e.vlension of the Commission’s terms of reference 
to include the three subridiar.y questions raised by 
I’.'ikistau. Finally, Britain put forward and got passed 
a clcv('r resolution whicli extended the terms of 
reference under the cloak of “study and report to the 
(louueil, when it consiclers it ajjpropriafc, on the 
matters raised by the letter of the Foreign Minister 
of Pakistan of January 15.” This resolution virtually 
enables tiie Commission to stretch its powens to 
whate'.er length it like.s and may now be looked uj)on 
as a menacing intrusion in the domestic polities of 
India. 

We do not, yet know wliat the Government 
of India's attitude to tliia resolution will be, but we 
have ri'usons to apprehend that it may not be as 
strong as is ('xpectod under the eircumstances. Calcutta 
Itapers report that whatever may b«; the Security 
Council's decision about its previous resolutions on 
the Kashmir disputd*, the Indian Government thinks 
lha.t the proposed Commission ean function only as 
a conciliatory body. A high official of the External 
/iffairs Department is reported to have told them 
that the Security Council itself, as had been cm- 
pha.sised on many occasions, would act in an advisory 
capacity. “I should bo surprised,” the spokosmen Slid, 
“if it wore now beginning to think in terms of giving 
.effect to the resolutions.” Asked whether India would 
w'iihhold co-operation froun the Oommiasiou’s pro¬ 
gramme in India, the spokesman could not see any 
reason why the Commi^on’s scope had been extended 
to investigate the additional complaints of Pakistan, 
namely, Junagadh, genocide, and the alleged noti- 
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impleiuentatioa of. agrecnients. The facts here mtb 
that Juaagadh’s accession to India had been decided 
by a plebiscite. The Pakistan representative on the 
U. N. had also admitted that if there was another 
plebiscite in the State, Uie result would be the same. 
The application of the term genocide to what has hap¬ 
pened in India is as iphschievouB as it is preposterous. 
Only a very small fraction of the Muslim population 
of India has left for Pakistan while their bulk, num- 
boring 46 millions, still remain here and continue to 
enjoy the same civic rights and amenities tliat they 
did before. 

Wc conunend, in this connection, the stand that 
•Sheikh Abdullah has takem. At a press conference 
held at Srinagar, Sheikh Abdullah said, “The U. N. 
Coouuission on Kashmir cannot act without our 
con.sent, nor can the United Nations thrust any deci¬ 
sion u)>ou us. Wc have rejected the Security Council 
I'psolution but 1 shall be happy if anybody comi's here 
and SCO things for himself. We have nothing to 
hide from anybody. Our hands are clean. We always 
offered to decide the Kashmir issue absolutely demo¬ 
cratically. If tile people of Kashmir do not want to 
accede to India, neither I nor any body else can force 
them to do so. In f^ct thU has always been our 
attitude and the attitude of India. In the beginning 
Pakistan rejected the offer. Probably they had their 
own plans. Kashmir did not take part in the com¬ 
munal killings and probably in view of that and from 
the Pakistan’s point of view the atmoajihere for hold¬ 
ing elections was not favourable. So they tried to 
create chaotic conditions just as they did in the 
Frontier. They failed in Kashmir, although to a 
certain extent they succeeded in ' Jammu. As the 
atmosphere was not favourable they laid down con¬ 
ditions and counter-conditions. They said that 
plebiscite would not be impartial ns long irn Abdullah 
was there. So they wanted to thrust somiebody from 
outside. E\xn in regard to this they stipulated so many 
conditions. All this shows th.at they do not want n 
straight fight." 

Asked what was the possibility of plebiscite. 

Sheikh Abdullah said, “I have not claimed to be » 
prophet. Wc shall see. The Security Council cannot 
dictate terms. Our altitude is the ^me as before. It 
is fantastic to say that some pfeople will come from 
the other end of the world and they will dictate terma 
to us. It is no good telling us that as long as 
Abdullah is there you cannot have fair elections. It 
no personal question. It is a question of principle." 

*‘Failure** at Security Council 

The “failure" at the Security Council of the 
United Nations Organisation by India to secure its 
help in stopping the Pakistani marauders into 
Kashmir has led to much heart-searching in the 
Indian Unioo, Some disgruntled elements have been 
blM^g it on the leader of the Indian Delegation, 
Sliri Qtqfialaswamy lyangar, for his handling of the 


case. But the real fault appears to be extra-Kashmir 
considerations that have influenced the various elements 
amongst the powens dominating the organization. 
There had been also an element of innocent faith on 
the part of Pandit Jawaharlol Nehru in the U.N.O.— 
faith bom of his internationalism. Shri P. D. Sharma, 
in an article in the Bombay Forum, has brought out 
these and some other factors that explained the 
failure of the Indian reference. “Our ignorance and 
lack of independent experience” of men and matters 
of international significance, explained part of this 
failure. ‘The Security Council is not a Court of jus¬ 
tice,” it is not concerned with “the rights or wrongs 
of disputes brought before it,” its primary concern is 
“the bringing about of peace" threatened by aggression 
by any one of its members. We do not uudorstand how 
the U.N.O. can function in such a moral vacuum; 
directly or indirectly it has to pass judgment on dis¬ 
putes brought before its forum. If it does not, it. fails. 
And we are of opinion that the U.N.O. has failed 
because of this lack of courage to consider the 
iiioriility of disputes brought before it. 

The next point that the writer ('inphasizod wa.s 
the hostility of the British dol<>galinii which was 
rcgaidcd by the others as “experUs" on India. The 
U.S.A. delegate agreed to bi> briefed and guided by 
them ; the French were more or less uninterested, 
tliough with their tiny possessions in India, they will 
have scores to settle with India; the Chinese, under¬ 
standing all that, could not take an independent line 
of tlieir own, their internal difficulties handicapping 
them ; the Soviet delegation’ appeared to be prepared 
to sujiport our cause at a price—in “return for Indian 
support on the Korean Com,mission.” Belgium, newly 
hound to Britain by the recent pact along witli 
Prance, Holland and Luxembourg, was ineffective;’’ 
Canada foltowcd the British lead, as well as Colom¬ 
bia! with regard l.o Argentina, the writer points to 
an episode to explain her attitude~“Argentina seems 
to be angry with India because of the notorious visit 
of an Indian delegation which did no credit to India," 
Shri Shamia should bo more specific in explaining this 
charge; the Indian public should not be kept in 
ignorance, 'of the men who go in their name and bring 
disgrace on it. The New Delhi authorities as the 
custodians of India’s reputation should make an 
example of such men. Have they done so on the 
pre-seat occasion ? 

Shri P. D. Sharma seems to suggest that the 
Indian Union cannot maint,ain a neutral attitude in 
the competition between the two Power Bloos into 
whicb, the international field is divided today. He has 
no concrete suggestion to recommend ; he is against 
“a daily declaration of foreign policy which makes 
no friends but adds to suiqiicion hgainst India 
. . . “we have to keep our mouths shut mbre often 
than we ore .prone to da” This is a failulg which 

also have warned against both in intemg} and 
in external sfiaiiB. Our minkteTs in the Oenteal 
Provininal Ooveromento cannot get over the habit* 
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ai their agitational iays; Uiey mtut hold forth, and hi 
doing so simply add to the confusion of thought and 
action. Their opposite numbers in Mr. Jinnah’s realm 
do not feel this urge to talk. It is sometimes wise to 
learn from the opponent. 

The article in the Forum is, however, not con¬ 
fined to pointing out the deficiencies of other people; 
it does Well to indicate the mote in our own eyes. 
And the following long quotation is, we tire afraid, 
representative of a. state of things that should eng-ige 
the attention of the Central Ministry. 

Some of our Ambassadors and diplomatic 
representatives do not believe in hard work or 
closer usi5ociation or personal contacts. They believe 
in cocktail parties for the sake of cocktail parties 
and social^ contacts for the sake of social contacts, 
'flic Ambassador of India slays in Washington 
away from the American Pre8.s or Lake Success. 

One of our delegates, due to make a speech at 
the United Nations Assembly, came full of alcohol 
smelling and his head swimming. The other mem¬ 
bers of the delegations and the staff made frantic 
searches for thi.s worthy, and at last he appeared, 
and what a speech he made ' No one seems to 
have reportcKl about his misbehaviour and he is 
still in high esteem. 

Hyderabad 

Grave concern is expressed in quarters authorita¬ 
tive as well as public at the alarming increase in 
border incidents and train attacks committed by the 
Razakars in the Hyderabad State. On May 16, an 
A. P. mesage from New Delhi stated that the 
Government of India have drawn the Nizam’s atten¬ 
tion to the border raids. But neither any action has 
been taken by the Nizam to sto-p these unwarranted 
attacks nor have the Government of India been able 
to protect the lives and properties of their own 
citizens inhabiting villages bordering on that State. 
Hollow threats from this side seem rather to have 
brought the Indian Government into ridicule and the 
incidents have assumed an alarming and menacing 
proportion. . ■ ' ' ‘ 

The Govenunent of India, as well as the 
Hyderabad State Congress, desire on immediate intro¬ 
duction of constitutional reforms on democratic lines. 
'These demands, not yet fully published but occa¬ 
sionally hinted in the press as a surrender by Niaun 
of the three subjects, of defence, foreign affairs and 
communications to the Indian Goveatanent for ten 
years and setting up of tlie State Government and 
legiriature on a ffO: 40 ratio, fall far short of the 
that justly ought to have been made. These 
timid approaches to the Nizam are sure to be inter¬ 
pret^ there as signs of gross weakness and cowardice 
on the part of tiie Union Government, indicating their 
Mgemess to avoid an armed conflict even at the cost 
of national -salf-rsQisot. 

Meanwhile; the militant Razakars continue to 
and entrench j^emselves solidly within 
w State. Tie efiMeooy and resources of the Baza- 
otn. lie aswBzed from tl^ foUowing 


facts. The Ittehad-ul-Muslemin, the parent body of 
the Razakars, control seven daily newspapers, besides 
a number of weeklies which all enjoy complete free¬ 
dom in propagating a violent campaign against the 
Hindus and the Union Government. Their publicity 
is done by the Nizam’s radio and the Information 
Department as well. Members of the Nizam’s Govern¬ 
ment attend Razakar meetings and deUver fieiy 
speeches there. While tlie public are denied petrol, 
the Razakars get as much petrol as they want on 
permits signed by the Director-Gcueral of Police. The 
Razakars are generally recruited to the army, the 
police and the civic guards. No criticism of the 
Razakars is permitted within the Stale and news¬ 
papers which venture to criticise them are put under 
a pro-censorship order. It has been reported on seieral 
occasions that the Razakar raids on tlie border areas 
are backed by the Nizam Slate forces and considerable 
evidence lias reached authoritative quarters at 
New Delhi, reports the A. P., that the Razakars act 
in border raids and internal incidents in unison with 
the police and the military. This unison has been 
further proved by the inactivity of the Nizam police 
at the railway station where the Razakars hud made 
an attack on the Madras-Bombay mail running 
through the Hyderabad territory. 

The attitude of the Ittchad-ul-Muslemin and the 
Razakars to the proposed refoims in the State baa 
also been made clear by their leader Syed Kasim 
liazvi. In a public meeting at Hyderabad, held on 
May 15, Razvi said that he wished to make it quite 
clear once for all that a responsible government could 
not be established in the Hyderabad State and that 
lie would not be a party to any round table con¬ 
ference to discuss matters. He said : 

1 want to make it clear to members of the 
so-caBod State Congress that tlxey will not be 
successful in their efforts to form^ a responsible 
government in Hyderabad. 

It is now abundantly clear that the Nizam is 
riding two horses and making preparations to 
sabotage any responsible government that he might 
be compelled to accept under proa-mre of the Indian 
Union. In that meeting, Razvi asked for enrolment of 
five lakhs of volunteers. It was resolved in the meet¬ 
ing that in the event of the grant of a responsible 
government in the State they would launch a direct 
action and establish a parallel government. The 
strength of the Razakars is now estimated at G0,(XK). 

Account Siould also be taken of the Arab element 
•n Hyderabad. Tlie Jamiat-ul-Arab is the moat 
powerful body of the Arabs there and the Ittehad-ul- 
Miwlemin is also dominated by them. The Special 
Representative of the Hindunthan Standard gives the 
following account of this aspect of the menace in 
Hyderabad : 

Arabs axe a menacing and turbulent lot and 
have been likened by more than one observer to the 
Janiazariei of Tark^. ^ any street affray it is they 
who are involved. K any violent eoi^ct occurs ia 
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Hyderabad, it is the Arabs evea more than the Ittehad 
voluntcersi who will first take the law into their own 
hands. The Arab in every part of the State has created 
an uneaegr feeling among the people. He has been and 
still is the local money-lender,- the office treasury 
, guard. The Indian Union will do well to watch these 
people, many of whomi are recent arrivals but known 
as ‘Villayatis’, i.e., native-4>orn Arabs, 

“At the beginning of the nineteenth century, the 
Nizam’s Government started the process of creating 
feudal armies on a contract basis. Mercenaries soon 
docked to the court of the Nizam. Among these, most 
prominent were the Arab hirelings brought over from 
Arabia to sell their swords to the highest bidder. 
They swarmed over the Deccan—in the courts of the 
Nizam, Peshawas, Gaikwars of Baroda and Rajus of 
Nagpur. Their contractors, themselves known as 
jamedars or chaushes, earned good estates for them¬ 
selves. These contractors received estates for their 
levies as also for their peiaonal upkeep. Thus they 
owned two kinds of jagirs, known as Tanka and Jat 
jagirs. After the downfall of the Marathas, the Arabs 
of the Maratha kingdoms flocked to Hyderabad as a 
rallying centre. 

"nuB intrusion of the Arab element in the Deccan 
is something the like of which is not found in northern 
India. Arabs have not ruled in India outside Sindh. 
We do not hear of any migration of Arabs in northern 
India. In the Deccan they today number nearly one 
lakh. The Arab contractors raised levies and proved 
generally good fighters. Wo hear of the tough fight 
tliey put up in the AngJo-Maratha wars. In Hyderabad 
they found further scope for their talents. 

"These Arabs do not know Hindustani, let aside 
the local languages. They are known as Villayatis and 
are noted for their very quick temper and insulting 
behaviour. Those who settled and married ■ locally 
bore children who came to be' known as MouUuds. 
The captains of these Arabs became prominent jagir- 
dars in Hyderabad. The Arabs proved good soldiers, 
but were never amenable to discipline. They actually 
proved such a nuisance in the Maratha wars on the 
side of the Nizami that the East India Company in¬ 
sisted on a trained contingent by the Nizam and 
offered to train the trodps themselves. These Arabs 
after 1817 were no longer caUe(l-' upon to perform 
duties of a military nature, and so rapidly became as 
tough a problem for Hyderabad' as the tribal problem 
is for Pakistan. Banda of Arabs would swarm about 
the streets of Hydembad, armed to the teeth, making 
life insecure for every one. Street fights between Arabs 
and tlic Pathan soldiers* of Chanchalgura became a. 
notorious feature of the life of Hyderabad. In the 
thirties of the nineteenth century in nearly half a 
dozen fights thousands qf Pathana, Arabs and other 
Muslima were murdered. Prime Minister Sirajul- 
Molk thought of dispersing them in districts. Three 
thousand Arabs surrounded the Diwan’s Palaee and 
ftrrijed, him to rescind the order. 


“Arabs lent money to Qoveniment. The clitdntt* 
tion between private debts and S^te debts was thin 
in those days nor was it felt improper by the Govern¬ 
ment to borrow money from the Arab and FathaU 
money-lenders. The result was the curious spectacle 
of ordinary Arab Jemadars who lent money to the 
Diwan and other officials of the Slate to the extent 
of lakhs of rupees. What is more, the Slate mortgaged 
many districts to its money-lenders who held these 
districts for years together only on interest. There 
arc a number of such money-lenders, Arabs and otlier^ 
who fattened at the expense of the State. Arabs 
further used to bid for districts at auctions and thus 
held them. Hundreds of Rohilla families also followed 
the same game in Hyderabad. Thus by 1853 the State 
held only one-fourth of its area directly.- After Salar 
Jung came into power in 1853, Arabs were slowly and 
taotfidly spread to some extent in districts as guards 
for office treasuries. There are thousands still left in 
Hyderabad. Salar Jung also slopped the system of 
letting out districts on contract, lie further set aside 
many illegal acquisitions of land, he also examined 
and settled many of tlie State debts and recovered 
the districts hold by money-lenders. 

“The Arab contingent in Hyderabad is known M 
‘Nazme Jamiutc Be Qaida,’ the irregulars. The in¬ 
dividual Arab guard or sepoy is known by the con¬ 
tractor who brought him, such as Muhummad Bin 
Salam, Awarda Qamqam Uddowla and so on. They are 
allowed to retain their arms with which they terrorise 
the local population. Whenever there are murders or 
Btabbings, the principal perpetrators are Arabs. lo 
districts Arab money-lenders are looked upon as worse 
than Shy lucks. There are instances when an Arab 
guard of an office treasqry, starting life on ten rupees 
a month, has become owner of laklis. Then they 
sometimes leave off their jobs and set up independent 
business. Other relatives arc attracted and also became 
good businessmen. The moral depravity of Arabs hag 
become a bye-word in Hyderabad. It is a common 
sight in towns to see the debauched Arabs, swaggering 
in streets and terrorising the people. Nobody's honour 
is safe at their hands. The local Arab is a nasty fellow. 
More often than not he is ignorant of Arabic. He » 
'mostly illiterate. He does money-lending in spite of 
the orders prohibiting Arab soldiers from rfning tbu 
business. In one place an Arab hsn become a million¬ 
aire by money-lending. He has also made good bum¬ 
ness by semiring permits and control in these dayi. 
He gets false documents written on pain of mordex^ 
ing villagers. He has tlie backing of the local 
This is the typical Arab in the Deccan. Being merce¬ 
naries, these Arabs have made no cultural oontriburion 
to Hyderabad. Today the Arab is the most hated 
Mussalman in the Deccan. His liquidation will be. the 
first charge on the« statesmen of the future. The loeid 
Muslims feel this ndisance, but they have a sneaklug 
admiration for the way the iUrab and 'RohiT itv 
exyildit the ICoiBti and the Baiuya, gnd s^ueeMi. 
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out of them. The Muslim Press admires what it calls 
the traditional bravei^ of Arabs and almost grows 
eloquent over their swaggering, their dress, their arms, 
and tlieir honesty, ignoring that the typical Arab is 
not in the Deccan but in Arabia, that the worst Arab 
has come here, that his progeny has remained brulnl 
and illiterate and that with his rapacity, debauchery 
and greed he is hated by all in Hyderabad. 

“Rohillas have a few jagirdarys of their own. They 
also came in the early 19th century. The Nawab of 
Tarbun is their representative. Bahadur Yar Jung’s 
family came from the Manduji Pathans of the 
Khyber Valley. Rohillas and Arabs are traditional 
enemies of eacli other. In 1840 in the brutal ma.ss:jcrc 
of Pathans by the Arabs many prominent families 
were murdered. Rohillas also came as contractors of 
levies and became money-lenders to the State, though 
not to the extent as Arabs did. The pre.sont-day 
Rohilla money-lender has become a men.ace to 
Hyderabad. But he is a newoomer. The Rohilla jagir- 
dars have produced Bahadur Var Jung as the most 
energetic Hyderabadi Muslim since Solar Jung I.” 

After a long scries of futile talks between the 
representatives of ^ndia and Hyderabad carried on 
at Now Delhi the centre of gravity relating to the 
negotiations had eliiftod towardq the end of May, 
from New Delhi to Mussooric where Sardar Patel Ris 
been convalescing. Pandit Nehru had previously met 
Mir Laik Ali. He aiqirised Sardar Patel of what 
transpired between him and Mir Laik Ali and dis¬ 
cussed the line of action which the Government of 
India would now take up in regard to the Hyderabad 
problem. But nothing tangible and understandable 
has as yet been the outcome. 


The Nizam*s Terrorism 

"Eh Union ! Eh Union 1 Hushyar, Hushyar I 
Ham Hein Rajakai-e-Watan, Rajakai-o-Watan.” 

A writer in the Bombay weekly BUtz quotes these 
lines of a song that is heard in the Nizam’s State 
sow-a-days as the volunteers of the Majlis-i-Ittehad- 
itl-i-Muslimcen, the terrorist gang organized by Haji 
Qazim Rasvi with the ruler’s support, are being drilled 
for a fight with the Union of India in defence of his 
dynastic interests with which have got entangled the 
ambitions of the dominant section of Muslima in the 
State. In the ranks of these volunteers are to be found 
types of people—^young and old, educated and 
illiterate, Government employees and businessmen.’’ 
Their daily parades are not only a sight in Mudim- 
majority areas, they make a special point in dis- 
playh:^ tiieir semi-military oi^^isation in Hindu- 
inajority areas also. The Hindus being about 85 
per cent of the population of tiie Stale, the purpose 
of this is to strike tegrror into them and 

their' of opposiiibn. Siiir Osman Ali 
the ffiiiffli of BEydetwbad, ie “an; astute and 
|ii hfr. l^&gsH^ Martin, Editor of 
W'JfiW, dennBec 


him ; but even his cleverness cannot hide the secret 
any more that the MajIi»-i-Ittedhad-ul-i-Muslimeen 
could not have thriven so luxuriantly if the money of 
the richest, man in the world had not been at its beck 
and call. And this organization has proved itself to be 
worthy of its hire. It has been able to rouse Muslim! 
feeling in the State to a white heat of excitement, 
and the peace of the Dcccan is in jeopardy with its 
n’perciissions beyond this State’s territory. 

This fact has become plain today. And as the 
negotiations are being prolonged from week to week, 
the chances of peace are getting progressively thinner. 
Observers, Indian and foreign, are agreed on the diag¬ 
nosis of this malady in the body polity of India. We 
have mentioned the name of one of the latter. As^ a 
result of his lour through Hyderabad, he is convinced 
that the genii which Mir Osman Ali Khan has released 
from his pot has got beyond his control. Mr. Kingsley 
Martin went so far as to say that should he agree to 
accede to the Indian Union, tlie fanatics of the 
Majlis “would probably murder him.” The rulers of 
the Indian Union have been trying to halt such ft 
possibility, and to arrange for a peaceful settlement 
of tJiis affair. The leadership of the Rajakani appear 
to regard this as a sign of weakness, and, therefore, 
are they emboldened to warn the Indian Union in the 
way they have, done through the song quoted above. 

There are other factors to encourage them ; one 
of them is “Pakistan,” the other is the cncouragemeut 
of British imperialists. Mr. Mohammad Ali Jinnah’s 
double morality has been notorious ; he went all out 
for partition of India, he is opposed to partition of 
Palestine : he is not against plebiscite in Kashmir ; 
he is opposed to it in the case of Hyderabad. British 
imperialists under the leaderahip of Churchill and 
Butler, arc ever in the look-out for opportunity that 
can bo used towards making things difficult for the 
Indian Union. 

But the nialignity will not avail. The Indian 
Union can wait. There arc elements of strength in its 
armoury that c.an bring the Nizam and his cohorts 
to heel. Mr. Kingsley Martin has wondered why the 
Nehru Ministry has not been bringing these into use. 
He doubts the success of “diplomacy," and zuggesta 
as a "realist” the wly out; 

. . instead of discouraging pressure from 

the Communist-Socialist elements, Delhi should 

turn a blind, if not a favourable eye upon all such 

activities, legal and illegal.” 

t ' 

Pakistani Tactics 

Dr. Hameed, a nationalist Muslim of Bombay, had 
got published in the last week of last month ft dreular 
in the Bombay Press throwing Ii|^t on the doings of ft 
certain organization in West Punjab whose aim ifi to 
wrezt areas from the Indian Union which have Wn 
specified as “Delhi, Ajmer, United Ptovinoeftt ^Blhar, 
Berar and .the dty of Bombay.” Bot ^ in; no ntifrs to 
tut Por, 4(4' SBir in' ft ^y, ft new* 
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wader the date line of January 26, 1948, giving publicity 
to the text of a eircular addressed to all “prominent 
Muslims all over India.” We do not know whether or 
not Dr. Hamced refers to this circular. But whatever 
be the fact, it will bear reproduction as an indication 
of how the mind of a section of Pakistani Muslims has 
been working. The areas marked out for inclusion in 
Pakistan have not been incoherently chosen. Delhi as 
the seat of Muslim kings has an attraction for Mr. 
Jinnah’s followers; Ajmer as seat of Moyenuddin 
Chisty's Dargah has a traditional attraction for Indian 
Muslims; Rohilkhand and Lucknow in the United 
Provinces played a part during the decadent period 
of Moghul rule. Chowdhury Khaliq-uz-Zaman hailed 
from the latter place. In Bihar there are areas where 
Muslims are coucentnited in strength, one of which, 
owing to the Radcliffc “award” is next door to East- 
Pakistan; Berur was a “dominion” of His Exalted 
Highnc'ss the Nizam of Hyderabad, is therefore a 
Pakistani area, and Bombay—^which Karachi hopes to 
rival—^must fall a prey to Pakistani greed I The circular 
did not elaborate this thesis of acquisition ; the 
“literature” annexed must have done it. Therefore, the 
circular has, to be interpreted between the lines, and 
here it is : 

IND0-PAKI8TAN ISLAM LEAGUE 
Ferotpore Road. 

Lahore, Dated 10th January, 1948. 

Janab-i-Wala, 

As-Salamo-Alikum Wa Rahmat Ullah, The 
annexed lileraUire is sent to you. It explains itself. 
A quick reply is essential in case you agree to the 
necessity of this organisation. When a -vory large 
number of prominent Muslima in Pakistan and 
Hindustan agree to its necessity, a meeting will be 
called in Lahore, Karachi or Delhi (whichever you 
prefer) which will choose the President, etc. Up till 
now about 1,600 Muslims have signed the member¬ 
ship form and more are signing every day. But there 
is none in authority yet and this letter is sent with 
the general desire of other members. A few of the 
prominent forms are about 200 Advocates, ^rristers 
and highly educated Muslims, members who have 
signed membership are also men of note like Nawab 
Mohammad Sowar of Bokh State, Allama Mashraqi, 
and Nawab Muhammad Hussain. 

You may send the adjoining receipt with your 
signature on the_ counterfoil and subscription in case 
you_ wish to enlist as a membei* and give choice of 
place where the meeting should be held within the 
nrat three or four weeks. Your other suggestions will 
also be welcome. An intimation to the effect that 
you will certainly attend the meeting will greatly 
help in knowing the exact position. 

The stem realization that the existence of ten 
crores of Musalmans of India is a sure danger, that 
five and a half crore Musalmans in Hindustan are 
bound to be wiped out or converted to TTin/fniwin 
under communal tyranny and that the two parts of 
East and West Pakistan are separated from each 
other by many hundred mijes (which puts the Paki- 
■stan Musalmans to a terrible disadvantage) ought 
to bring home the necessity of immediate action ou 
your part. May Almighty AJlah be with you in the 
action you take at this critie^ operatieai on our 
part at this Jnoiiient wbidi thrgateoa to ntoder ua o 


nation of hewers of wood and drawers of water. So 

beware of the danger ahead : Please address the 

reply to this letter to : The Secretary, Offiee of 

Indo-Pakistan League, Fcrozporc Road, Lahore. 

\ 

Palestine 

Fighting between Arabs and Jews has started, 
the former taking the offenrive. The United Nations 
Organization has been making vain attempts to stop 
it. A “Cease Fire” order issued by it has been under 
the consideration by the contestants; the latest report 
is that the State of Israel has agreed to it on condi¬ 
tion that the Arab States do the same. As we write 
we cannot say that the fighting will not develop into 
a regular war, and if that does unfortunately happen 
whether or not the United States, the Soviet Union 
and Britain will be able to keep their hands off it. 
The first two Powers disagreeing in every conceivable 
subject under the sun, arc agreed in rccoguizing the 
now State of Israel. Britain has witlihcld recognitiou 
in consideration of the feelings of her Muslim subjects 
and allies, far and near. She is agreeable to partition 
of Palestine if the Arabs and Jew's agree. This has 
been her policy since the Peel Commission recom¬ 
mended this solution. But as the Arabs have been 
refusing to abide by it, there is fighting in the Palestine 
made anew by Jewish enterprise and idealism. Jews 
have transformed what was desert into smiling settle¬ 
ments where the most modem of scientific technique 
have drawn out of the womb of the earth life-giving 
waters; these have utilized the Dead Sea as source 
of fertilization of desert lands. 

In India Britain divided the country on the plea 
that the Congress and the Muslim League had 
accepted the solution. In Palestine she had been at 
the back of Arab intransigence. And the Pakistanis 
are being heard put to it to justify partition in India 
and oppose its application to the case of Palestino, 
Sir Muhammad Zafarulla on behalf of Qaid-e-Azam 
Jinnah’s State whined out, in the course of his gpeech 
made in tlie Assembly of the U.N.O., that partitiou 
as “a jncans of divorce with continuation of marital 
intercourse” for the purpose of procreation was * 
“monstrosity.” How his similies fit into Palestine’s 
case, he did not care to explain. But things in 
Palestine have so developed that these cannot be 
reconciled by similies, and cold steel and gun-powder 
will settle the problem. 

The Arab League of States, a creation of * 
Britisher, General Clayton, and of an Australian, Mr. 
Richard Casey, who was in 1942-'43 Resideni Britudi 
Minister of Britain in the Near and Middle East, 
has token the lead in starting the The mMt 

powerM of them—Saudi Arabia—is dependent iof Hs 
solvency on US.A. dollars for oil. And perhaps thus* 
fore King Ibn Saud appears to be lukewacm vrith re¬ 
gard to thbi enterprise. King Farouq of Egypt and 
Abd^ of TVui»<Jordan represent the most Iprwaid 
amoBgrt .the “lehsdis." AM it may hafi^ 
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dyoftstic ambitions will weaken the solidarity of Ibe 
Arab Leagiue. This is the positioa as it has develioped 
np to now. The future is on the lap of the Lord 
of Hosts. 

As anticipated, British ceremonial withdrawal 
from Palestine on May 15 has been followed by the 
birth of Isiael and an all-out Arab attack on the 
new-born State. The withdrawal has relieved Britain 
of the ignominy of playing a double game. She has 
now openly joined the Arabs. The “Nation Associates” 
have submitted a Memorandum to the General 
Assembly of the United Nations on April 30, which 
covers the British record in Palestine since November 
29, 1947. The Memorandum has been published by 
the Nation, the leading American libml weekly. 
Discussions at the U. N. over Palestine are taking 
palce in an atmosphere of violence to which Britain 
is alleged to be a party. An exiimiuation of the facts 
contained in the Memorandum shows that the present 
violence results from : 

(o) Briliah Sabotage oj Partition : This British 
sabotage was deliberately undertaken in order to 
ensure British base rights in Palestine in perpetuity, 
as well as to safeguard British oil trade and military 
interests in the Middle East. 

(b) Britain’s alliance with Arab League. To 
achieve these ends, the British have embarked on an 
alliance with the Arab League composed of the 
Governments of Egypt, Syria, Lebanon, Saudi Arabia, 
Iraq, Transjordan and Yemen. The Arab League, and 
not the Arab Higher Committee, oontrols the military 
and political developments among the Arabs of 
Palestine. Representatives of the British Government 
were present at the mcerings of the Arab League 
whore the revolt was planned and organised and are 
in continuous connection with it. Within a month 
after the November 29th resolution, the Arabs were 
encouraged to believe, partition would be substituted 
by a Federal State, and arms shipments continued to 
the Arab States despite their known use for Palestine 
warfare. On April 28, Foreign Minister Bevin was 
still refusing to halt them. 

Moreover, the Memorandum claims that facts will 
show that: 

The British have allowed 10,000 foreign invadeca, 
to enter Palestine, offering the feeble excuse that the 
Britiirii armed forces, consisting at the outset, of over 
80,000 men, could not adequately protect the-border. 

Although since December 11, 1947 the British 
have been promising to return to Transjordan the 
contingents of the Arab l<egioa broui^t to Pi^lestine 
for police duty, they have dlowed the members of 
^t force to remam in Palestine and to a^taric Jewish 
coflunnmtiea. The only <KmoluBion to be drawn is 
f^t. the Arab Let^n , constitutes a major part of 
fihe effort,, to coerce -the Jewe btto accepting leSg tba^ 
the granted, by the . U. Nr , ' 

hgs- tite ,Ciov«rttasevt,'in fgl5» ■’ 


the U. N; in fact the British have continued to 
deprecate the situatioa, refused to identify the 
invaders, and have consistently denied that the Arab 
States as such arc involved. 

Through their action they have admitted bito 
Palestine Arabs of known Nasi allegiance in com¬ 
mand of the invading forces and have even admitted 
escaped Nazi prisoners of war now to be found in 
command of Arab detachments. 

From Secret British Intelligence reports, which 
have been quoted extensively in the Memorandum, 
it is clear that the British know and have always 
known of every single Arab troop movement in 
Palestine, and that their relations with the Arabs are 
such that they could ask .4rab leaders to request the 
invading forces to remain unobtrusive. 

British sabotage has resulted in turning Jerusalem 
into an armed camp, has permitted the Arabs to 
seize the Old City and to hold as hostages some 2000 
Jews. This great advantage has enabled the Arabs to 
finally occupy the old City by crushing the last 
remnants of the heroic Jewish resistance groups. 

The British have failed to take any action to 
insure that Haifa should remain an open city, even 
though they were fully aware of the desire of local 
Arabs to achieve this end and that the Jews wanted to 
be only safe from attack. 

Their prejudice against the Jews has been clearly 
indicated in their refusal to allow the Jews to arm 
for defence against Arab attack and in their blowing 
up of Jewish defence posts; in their turning over to 
the Arabs—and to certain death—members of the 
Haganah; in their confiscation of Haganah arms; in 
their treatment of Jewish defence personnel as 
criminals. The British have connived at the starving 
of the Jewish population of Jerusalem by their failure 
to keep the highways open. They have refused armed 
escorts to the Jews. 

British attitude to the Arab community is how¬ 
ever entirely different. By British admission, the 
Arab Community has been armed by the British. 
Arab train robberies, which have been frequent, ha\’e 
been mot with shooting over the heads of Ae robbers. 
Arab desertions from the police, for the purpose of 
joining the attackers, «ccompani^ by the stealing of 
arms, have never been prevented, and Arab violators 
of the peace go unpunished. 

To this record can be added the detailed facts 
concerning the fashion in which the British have 
destroyed Central authority, and jinder the guise of 
establishing greater local authority turned over in the 
largest part to the Arabs the various services of the 
Palestine government created and maintained chiefly 
by taxation of the Jewish community. Simultaneously 
assets have been dissipated and vital oommunioations 
disposed of to fiveign agencies. The effect of this has 
been to seal the Jewish Communitir in a limited area, 
cut eff its aooess to the outside worid by land and sea, 
and ettireutul it 1^ in «nier to create meb n 
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state of seige as would cause the Jews to send up a 
white flag. 

By arrangement with the Arab League, if parti¬ 
tion is shelved through any one of several schemes 
to assure Arab dominance in Palestine, the British 
are to receive base rights in Haifa, the Negev and 
Galilee. But the British are not depending on Arab 
promises alone. They have already taken the neces¬ 
sary step.-} to assure their permanent rights in Palestine 
to air bases and land and sea communications. To be 
able to cariy out this programme, Britain had 
required a free hand, that is why it has kept the 
United Nations Commission out of Palestine and 
refused its co-operation. The facte contained in the 
Memorandum come for the most part from the con¬ 
fidential reports of British Intelligence Service. 

Britain Behind the Arab 

The Memorandum explains the intention of 
British policy in Palestine. On December 29, 1947, 
exactly one month after the United Nations’ decision 
on partition with economic union, the Lebanese envoy 
in London, reporting to the Foreign Minister of 
Lebanon on a meeting between himself and Foreign 
Secretary Ernest Bevin, quoted Mr. Bevin as having 
made the following statement : “Now that the question 
has reached this stage, we are determined to withdraw 
from Palestine so that Arabs and Jews shall remain 
alone to face each other and the hard facts.” On 
February 11, 1948 the U. S. Minister at Beirut, Mr. 
Lowell C. Pinkerton, informed the U. S. Department 
of the plans being discussed in Lebanon for substitut¬ 
ing the partition plan with a new scheme either in 
the form of a Federal Stale or in the form of » 
JewLsh State within a Greater Palestine. In his com¬ 
munication Mr. Pinkerton wrote : 

“Many Lebanese feel that they have already 
sliown an earnest of thin intention to prevent 
partition at all costs and that Jews now doubt 
their own ability to defend the t^tory allotted 
to them by the partition plan. 

“Two proposals, at least, have been discussed, 
either of which might be acceptable to a sizeable 
number of the Arabs. If adopted, the first might 
only be prelude to the second ; 

“1. Revival of the clcvonth hour Arab com¬ 
promise suggestion at Lake Success—cantonisation 
of a Federal State. 

“2. An autonomous Jewish State within a 
Greater Palestine, under King AbduUal^ which 
would have all its own mad^inery of government. 
It has e\cn been. suggested tlfet such a State might 
take all of the Jews now in displacement camps 
in Europe, since the question (rf a majority would 
not arise. This proposal would certainly meet 
widc-Bpread opposition in Syria, Saudi Arabia 
amt possibly Egypt." 

' 'I’hfi Federal Plan having failed to take may 
edherato shape, invasioa of Palestine by Abdulli^ 
wMdoci^ed upon. The British had previous knowledga 
Abdullah plan to occupy Palestine. Gd Aptil 
Viir Seeuxify Council had adopted » 


resolution calling for jtruce between the Arab Higher 
Committee and the Jewish Agency, and upon the 
neighbouring States to refrain from activity which 
would upset the truce. King Abdullah of Transjordan 
let it be known that he would send the Arab liegion 
into Palestine to defend the Arabs alle^dly gainst 
the Jews. On January 31, the Nation had reported 
a plan whereby King Abdullah would be permitted 
to overrun Palestine' in exchange for giving up his 
ambition to establish the Greater Syria Federation 
through the annexation of Syria and Lebanon, 

Brititii representatives were present in the meet¬ 
ing when the Arab League projected a revolt of Arabs 
from within in order to facilitate Arab attack from 
outside. The decision to launch the revolt was made 
at a meeting of the Council of the Arab League iu 
Sofar, Lebanon. This meetipg was attended not only 
by the heads of the Arab Governments constituting 
the League, the Mufti and Fawzi Kawkji, later of the 
Arab Liberation Army in Palestine, but by Brigadier 
P. A. Clayton, the British representative in Egypt, 
and a number of his associates from Cairo, and 
Jerusalem. It was at this meeting that the forma¬ 
tion of a so-called volunteer force for the liberation 
of Palestine was decided upon, as against the use of 
regular troops of the Arab Governments. The decision 
to substitute so-called volunteer forces for the 
regular annies was adopted under the influence of 
Brigadier Clayton and his associates. 

Tlie British know cvciy detail of the Arab 
invasion plan. They are fully aware of every incur¬ 
sion of the invaders and their exact deployment. Thia 
is indicated in the reports of British Military 
Intelligence in Palestine and the Middle East. A 
few typical excerpts from, these reports, included in 
the Memorandum, indicate that as early as last 
January British Military Intelligence, and therefore the 
Palestine administrations, the British Colonial Ofiiee 
and the British Foreign Office were fully aware of the 
facts. On March 19, British Intelligence put out n 
document on the Arab Liberation Army detailing its 
location in every area of Palestine, its numben and its 
commands. 1110 document has been included in the 
Mcmorandumi. 

•' The British knew that German officers and Jugo* 
Slav Moslems had joined the Arab Army. On Januety 
19, C. T. Evans, the District Commissioner frtf' the 
Galilee District, wrote to the Chief Secretuy Of 
Palestine, Sir Henry Guemey, that the teaming of 
the Arab Liberation Army is by European vxdunteeXs 
and that in fact one of the inouiaions was led by a 
German Officer. Mr. Evans wrote, “It ib rep<vted 
that European volunteers are being brought tb' Eyida 
and the Lebanon as instructors, sad one bf the 
parties who have crossed the fnontier is stated to 
have been led by a Gennwr Offii^.” On 
the Fortnightiy Newsletter No, 68, issued ts^ 

H* Q* British IVoops 'm Paleatii^ 
p^eteboe'-in ^estiob ntnwAi-ai^- 
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faiiratbisn ol t^e Arab liberation Amy, including 
German Officers and Yugoslav Moslems. The report 
saya: 

An observer of tiie Arab scene in Palestine 
has given an appreciation of the non-Arab volunteers 
who have been working with Arabs in Palestine owing 
their allegiance to the Mufti. Firstly, there are the 
Yugoslav Moslems, estimated less than a dozen in 
number who are attached to Abdul Qadir Al Huaseini 
in the Jerusalem area. They have had experience in 
warfare and have expert knowledge of underground 
activities. Their number is almost certain to be 
increased later. Then there are three or four German 
officers attached to Sheikh Hassain Salameb in areas 
round Jaffa and Sydda. One popular rumour has it 
that they are survivors of the Germans who para¬ 
chuted down during tlie last war in the Jericho region 
to contact Salameh, with whom they have kept in 
touch ever since. 

The reason why the Arab Legion cannot move 
without British signals is not also far to seek. The first 
partition of Palestine took place in 1922 when the 


thfe House of Commons, "Up to the date of the relin¬ 
quishment of the Mandate the Palestine Government 
remains responsible for the security of Jerusalem and 
its Holy places." But not even the special positiion of 
Jerusalem has deterred the British from sacrificing it. 
to its own plana for an Arab alliance. Under the guise 
of a ’ spurious neutrality it made possible a series of 
events initiated by the Arabs which have splattered 
the sanctity of the Holy City with blood. These events 
have been narrated in the Memorandum. Though the 
Mufti’s Organisation, the Arab Higher Committee, 
with its Head Quarters in Jerusalomi was directing 
its whole operation, not one of its leaders had been 
arrested. On the contrary, the Britisli refused per¬ 
mission to the Jewish population to organise their 
own defence. They had blown up the Jewish defence 
posts. They had advised the Jews to evacuate the 
oommerciul section of Jerusalem. The British autho¬ 
rities connived at the starving of the Jewish 
population of Jerusalem. They had failed to protect 
the highways and itifuscd to allow armed esoorts and 
arming of the Jews for self-protection. 


British separated Transjordan from it. In January 1M6 g^tish 

Great Britain, without the consent of the United incursi«nists is the 

Nations, announced the independence of Transjordan measures undertaken to prevent the Jews 

which, since 1922, -had been g^erned «tider tbe communications 

PalesUne mandate. On March 22, 1946, the Bntish Superintendent of Police, Haifa, and the 

Government announced the conclusion of a Treaty of i^spoctor General of Police, Criminal Investigation 
Alliance with Transjordan, which recognised Trans- Department, have been included in the Memorandum. 
Jordan as an independent kingdom, and the Emir ,^^0 communications are illuminating. This corres- 
Abdullah as Us sovereign. In an annex to the Treaty, pondence indicates that the British were attempting 
provision was made for British base.s in Transjordan possibility of the Jews receiving arms 

and the training of the aimed forces of that country ^ obstacles were being placed in the 

y British military personnel. On March 16, 1948, a new armed Arab incursions and attacks on Jewish 

Treaty of Alliance was signed between Tmnsjordan Palestine. The following letter is typical: 
and Great Britain under which Britain undertook to To S P Haifa 

continue its annual grant for the maintenance of Your" attention is invited to the Defence 

Tmnsjordan 8 armed forces. Brigadier John Bagot (Emergency) Regulations published in PalesUne 
Glubb, Commander of the Transjordan Arab Legion, Gazelle IW Supplement No. 2 providing powers 

retains his post under King Abdullah. The British are the Port Authority to control .ships in the 

ply, m addition to Brigadier Glubb, more than 40 ^rms smuggling to Tel-Aviv Port where there are 

Britiidi senior officenl. Under the March Treaty, the only Jewish Customs Staff. There is reason to 

British receive the right to maintain unite of the believe that the importation of arms and explosives 

ft. A. F. in Tranajotdto. Britain finances the main- n 

• c u- * “““ Yugoslav, ports. It will therefore be 

temnee and devraopmemt of air-fielda, ports, roads and desirable that ships from these ports should be 

other lines of communications. The British undertake required to discharge all cargo at Haifa only. If 

to tnrin Trangjordna forces in the United Kingdom or no approach has yet been mode on the subject I 

in any British ooloior. In. Transjordan, joint training that you ^ould see the General Manager Pal. 

ooeratioiM am f a h. -n-itiiih perhaps the Port Manager to consider 

««. to be “ftituned with the BnU* ^j,at steps will be necessary to implement the 

provtdi^ tnuning penonnel. The Bntish undertake to legislation. 

provide anus, ammunition, equipment, aircraft amd (8d.) Fforde, 

^er war materials j all Triuisjordan war materiUs to a.txi., o joi 

PO'StandsndiiiMri rritk tibat of the British, lie British It should be remembered that Haifa is an Arab 
rooeivo port Irights. "1 *q carry out tim military alliance port. The British apparently have no objection to the 
' has been set up. discharge of the arms cargo at that port When the 

firititi^v piejfeti fttir even in regard to the U. K. was asked to identify Amb perdonnel who hava 

Arthur imvaded Palestine and to «y whether the incuniona 
' ^ privately orfanised or mn supported W 


3iNKb: 
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encouraged by Oov^iunetita outade Paleatine, the 
U. K.’a answer was an attempt^ exoneration of the 
Arabs. In fact the British were finding praise for the 
Arab invaders as a stabilising element. 

Having been convinced that their withdrawal 
from Palestine was a certainty, the British took great 
care to effect a dissipation pf Palestine’s assets and 
to see that whatever was left did not fall in Jewish 
hands. On Becember 11, 1W7 Arthur Creech Jones 
told the House of Commons, “We certainly did not 
wish to leave Palestine in disorder after the tremend¬ 
ous and costly contribution Britain has made in 
developing Palestine and discharging our responsibili¬ 
ties under the Mandate. I can assure the House that 
we shall wind up our affairs in Palestine in a fair 
and reaaonable manner, and I hope with little suspi¬ 
cion and ill feeling about the arrangemets we make.” 
This was a promise which had been honoured only in 
the breach. The refusal of Britain to permit the 
Palestine Commission to reach the country until May 
1, two weeks before the scheduled termination of 
the Mandate, was predicated on the intention, as the 
facts substantiate, to dismember the Palestine ad¬ 
ministration so as to have little or nothing to turn 
over to the Palestine Commission, and to take such 
action as would safeguard British interests after the 
end of the Mandate. In April 1948, the month 
previous to the termination of the Mandate, virtually 
all departments in the Palestine Government had 
ceased to function. The exceptions were those like 
the Palestine Broadcastiftg Service, the Attorney 
General’s Ofiice, and Chief Secretariat, which served 
the British priimarily. Typical examples of the collaps¬ 
ing public services were tlie railways and the postal 
department. This did not come as a sudden develop¬ 
ment. The Chief Secretary had received a number 
of warnings concerning such an eventuality as early 
as December 17, 1947 from the manager of the 
railways. Britain was willing to allow this breakdown 
on the assumption that Jewish need for supplies 
would force the Jews to keep roads open for them- ^ 
selves as well as the British. If the Jews failed, they 
could starve and for military ptuposcs the Britirfi 
oould make other arrangements. As early as April 1, 
six weeks before the termination of the Mandate, the 
Land Settlement Department ^osed down its offices. 
This was done after the head of the Department, a 
Briton, sold out lands in the State dotoain to private 
persons, mostly Arabs. Parcels of land in the Haifa 
Harbour Estate were sold by him. All plans and 
documents relating to irrigation projects in Palestine 
were shipped by him to the U. K. Water installationB 
were handed over to the Arab town and village 
councils. Having closed his offices he secured release 
from bis post and has now been named the Iraqi 
■Oovenunent as its irrigation expert, 'nie disruption of 
postal services has ensued as a result of instruetiema 
to create a vacuum. The Palestine Commianoa bsa 
charged the Britiih Government wi^ defibearately 
induoing « d^mt where a surplus enstad %ii 

■y yl fttg 


Four qmcific charges in this connection are made hjf 
the Commission in its reports submittal both to> 
Security Council and to the General Assembly. An 
one of the means of creating a deficit, the Britiah 
paid out £300,009 recently to the Supreme MoSleia 
Council, knowing full well that the treaeuiy of this 
Organisation represents the war chest of the Mufti. 

In February 1948, a Special law, to amend the 
Mimicipal Corporation Ordinance 1937, was enacted. 
As a result of this special legislation the three regions 
heavily populated by Jews have been placed under 
Jewish control. All the remaining regions have been 
left to the Arabs. The exceptions are Jerusalem, 
Haifa, the Valley of hkdraolon and Eastern Galilee. 
Ceded to the Arabs were such important installations 
as the water plants at Eas-cl-Ain and Safad. In 
addition, the Arabs have received most of the 
Government serxiccs including Health, Education, 
Social Welfare, Agriculture and Broadcasting Depart¬ 
ments—services which are paid for by the taxes 
imposed on the population to which the Arabs, 
constituting two-thirds of the population of Palestine, 
contribute 26 per emit, and the Jews 74 per cent. In 
dividing the assets of the country the British allocated 
for themselves the Haifa enclave with all its services 
and installations. 

While liquidating tlie mandate, the British have 
concentrated on safeguarding in perpetuity the British 
hold in Palestine in key areas, including Haifa and 
the Negev, in order to insure uninternipted lines ^f 
communication by air, sea and land. Early in 1948, the 
Hejaz Kailway linking Palestine, Transjordan and 
Syria was tranoferred by the Palestine Government to 
the Government of Transjordan. The explanation 
gi\en was that actually the British Government 
was the Mandatory Power, initially for Transjordan 
as well as Palestine and therefore was trustee for 
Transjordan. On April 1, 1948, the El Kantara-Bnfa 
lloilway line was turned over to the Egyptian State 
Railways by the Palestine Government. The Egyptian 
Railways system is partially controlled by Britidi 
capital. Moreover, the El Kantara-Rofa lane links 
with Rafa in the Southern Negev which now 
been transformed into a military -base by the British. 
By thus disposing of the £1 Eantara-Rafa Railway 
and the Hejaz Railway, the British Government has 
attempted to seal off Jewish Palestine from access 
to tlie outside world. In disporing of the El Kantara- 
Kafa Line to the Egyptian Railways, the British have 
assured themselves a coiitiuuous railway connection 
from the port of Haifa to Egypt where their soldiov 
are still stationed. They have also assured a nitway 
link between their now nulitaiy encampincnt at Rafa 
and their military encampment in JfJgypt. At the mm» 
time, by placing this railway link in the haafig of , 
the Arabs, they have placed the railway access of tho 
Jews to the outside world at the mercy of tho An ^ . 
The effect of the transactions is to assure Rritkifa Mil 
nnectioM from Haifa to TraaQordao and uahstor* 
pted military links between the ntiUtiqy ^ 

Haifa and tito Britidi nilitMj Iwiia ia 
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vhioh doaUnuea to ai|rt under the.new British Mili¬ 
tary Treaiy with Ttanqjordan. A main military base 
has been established by the British at Bafa at the 
southern border of Palestine. 

Tripura State and East Bengal Hindus 

Almost submerged under the avalanche of Hindus 
and Sikhs driven out of West Punjab, N?W. Frontier 
Province, Sind, Beluchistau and the State of Bhawal- 
pur, the Central Government of the Indian Union had 
no time to apply their mind, their collective mind, to 
the problem created by the exodus of East Bengal 
Hindus from their ancestral homes. Their agent, tin; 
Government of West Bengal, have been general i.v 
indifferent to the various issues implicit in this vast 
movement of population, lacking as they did the 
imagination to understand their various factors, lu this 
matter, the Ministry under Dr. Frafulla Cliandra Ghosh 
had been notoriously insensitive. This ha.s generated a 
bitterness, wide aud deep, that will in the not distant 
future exact its price. For, it will take time to erase the 
idea that but for the votes of the Hindu members from 
Ea.st Bengal of the Legislative Assembly of undivided 
Bengal, the chanee.s of a West Bengal Province taking 
shape as part of the Indian Union were somewhat 
remote. 

The East Bengal Hindu must, therefore, feud fui’ 
himself. Ho must nut depend on others to find him 
safety aud salvation. The strength that had enaldid 
him to live aud work through the terrorism of tlie 
British regime during the last 42 years and more, the 
spirit of adventure that had enabled him to establisii 
himself in dignity in every sphere of modern India's 
life cannot be a lost virtue to him. He may not rest 
on his oars like many others in India. Fate has decreed 
that he has to take up the burden and the song of u 
strenuous life in tune with his past, to create and build 
anew avenues of usefulness for himself and fur the 
country whose storied life he has inherited. This no¬ 
body can take away from' him. For, during the last 
luindred years he has helped to build up the traditions 
of better life by which the Indian of today swears by 
and takes pride in. This is the inspiration that will 
uphold him in the immediate future as it did in the 
past. And it may be that in the inscrutable dispensation 
of providence the dangers and difficulties that encompaa;< 
him today will open a new path before liim for self- 
fulfilment, for Hie assertion of his right to live in 
dignity and aasurance. The clouds of today will float 
away in the sunshine of hit faith in himself and in the 
destiiQr of his people. In this faith he has to alemr 
and work. 

And we are glad to come upon this spirit infusing 
the Memoranduni^bmitted to Sbri KHiitish Qhandru 
Neogy, Minieter ia Chm-ge of Relief and RehabiUtatiun 
at the Centre, on behalf of the Tripura State Ciagntss 
Relied and Rebabilitidion Committee. The royal ifamiLv 
of lingMun hae dmiai the last hundred yearn been in 
olwe Inuoh with reftHon movemshte in Bengid:. The 


letters of Rabindranath Tagore published in the 
Praboritand Vi$va-Bkaruti monthly to members of Uns 
family have borne testimony to their sensitiveness to 
influences emanating from Bengal. Ten years ago when 
Muslim huoliganisin devastated the Raipura area in 
tlie Narayanganj Subdivision of Dacca, during the 
period of Janab Pazlul Hviq’s Ministry, when the 
present Premier of East Bengal was in charge of Law 
and Order in the Province', the then Raja of Tritnira 
had nobly responded to the cry of the distress of tho^ 
Hindus affected by the depredations, affording tl cm 
asylum and shelter in hi.s State. This kingly act has 
built up a tradition which tlie present Maharaiii, the 
Regent of the State on behalf of the minor king, sliould 
bo following with prescience of the possibilities of the 
future. It is in this assurance that the Memorandum 
was drawn up giving details of the planning of fim 
State’s resources so that a million and half of East 
Bengal Hindus may build up a more assured life for 
themselves and a better life for the State. 

Already there are a lakh and twenty thousand of 
tliem in the State, some of whom had been there .«inco 
October, 1946, when fanaticism and greed, whipped up 
by the Muslim League hud disnipted Hindu life iu 
Noakhali and Tipiierah. From that time, the more far- 
sighted amongst them had decided to start a new life 
in the State. And the Memorandum is a blue-print of 
what is possible and desirable under the circumstances. 
Of the State’s 4116 square miles only about 16 per cent, 
about 635-7 square miles, are under “settlement,” the 
"reserved forests” cover 1160-3 square miles, producing 
limber, bamboo and thatching grass ; under tea are 
about 18 square miles. Thus only about 43 per cent of 
the total area of the State is “productive and revenue- 
yielding.” Not even the whole area under “settlement” 
is under cultivation. It has been found th.*it the soil 
of Tripura is very fertile, the 16 per cent of asae^9<'d 
land yielding an annual paddy crop of 66,00,000 maunds, 
about three times the food requirements of the State 
whose population of 6,35,77 occupy only about 125 per 
square mile. The net area sown at present is only 
about 15 per cent of the total area ; it can be imme- 
diatclj' rai.xed to another 25 per cent. And if this 40 
per cent arc connected by good ro.ads with other areax 
in the Stale, prosperity unimaginnd today can be 
reached, and the pioneers who work this transformation 
will be justifying their cupacily for organiaation and 
their citizenship of the State. The Memorandum indi¬ 
cated the other jiossibilitics of industrial development; 
tile “Tipperah cotton is good enough” for ordinary 
cloth, -tnd cotton mills and khadi production point to 
a new source of income to the people, both indigenous 
and those who have been flocking into the State; fi.sh 
culture can be organizer! on a larger .scale in Rudhynla, 
Ompichhera, Baluchhera. and the adjoining marsliy 
lands of the valleys of the Goomti, Khowai, Manon. 
Dbolai and Deo rivers ; sugar and oil production cao 
be extended, and the State, rich in kaolin, can ho tin- 
centre of a pottery industry. The AdibmU given to 
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"Jhiun” cultivation have to be organized into habits of 
plough cultivation ; their custom of “collecUve farm¬ 
ing" can be transformed into co-operative agriculture, 
raising their standard of life and adding to the revenuc<^t 
of the State. 

These arc the possibilities indicated in the Memo¬ 
randum. The State of Tripura lies cut off from, the 
Indian Union by East Bengal. It represents a problem 
in defence of the integrity of the Union. The Central 
Government can transform it into a bastion of its 
eastern marches, into a rampart standing guard ‘>ver 
i-egions that have remained unknown to Us. The E.ast 
Bengal Hindu can help in this trausfonnation. He is 
jircpared to share in sliuuldering this ii;sponsibility. 
He fought the challeng(> of British iinijerialism. Today 
a new prospect of a bitterer fight is ahead of him. He 
cannot avoid meeting it half-way ; the traditions of the 
immediate pa.sl. built op courage and enterprise will 
enable him to create a new Bengal in the Indian Union’s 
oast.ern frontier. Thi.s is the hope that sustains those 
who have played their part and look to the younger 
generation to fulfil the rich promise of the past. 

Territorial Force in West Bengal 

We have soon reports about the West Bengal 
Gov'ernmont tiiking in hand the raising and training 
of “8e\eriil units of Junior and Senior Division Cadets 
under tlie National Cadet Corps Scheme" of the 
Indian Union. We have heard of the training at 
Kanehr.apara of village defenders of the eastern 
frontier of We.«t Bengal. We arc .sure that much of 
value is being attempte'd to be done by these .arrange¬ 
ments. But we witness a lack of enthusiasm in the 
general imblic who have not been njused to the 
necessity of mlaking a supreme effort to get over the 
handicap vreated by British policy in keeping Bengal 
ns a “non-mavtial” arc'a in India’s sclieme of defence. 
A Government and a Ministry in Bengal fully cou- 
scioiuj of their special responsibility in the matter 
would have been more enthusiastic in making leeway 
in this matter. And it w'as with some concern that we 
noticed the indifference of Shri Rajagopalachari and 
of the Ghose Ministry to this matter. The present 
Ministjy under Dr. Bidhan Chandra Roy have been 
more active ; but none amougst its members has the 
tradition in public life tJiat would insqsire him to 
throw himself heart and soul to \he task of "militariz¬ 
ing" his own people. The organizers of ■ “revolutionary 
patriotism,” of “terrorism” if you must have it so, 
who could Lave done nonders in this line of activity 
are hardly to be found in the picture ; their lack of 
aptitude in “power politics” appears to be standing 
in the way of their playing a significant part »u 
shaping a new manhood in their province. Regrettable 
as this development is, wc think, there is yet time to 
make up for the neglect of the lost nine months. We 
are emboldened to entertain this hope by the news 
sent out of Calcutta to the Pj-ess outside on May 24 
last tlMit: 


West Bengal will have her own infantry, 
armoured oar regiment, Iteaw anti^dreiraft, wd 
artilleiy regiment as a&o other technieal 
territorial units. In addition, the railways port 
authorities and the Posts and 'TelegraiihB Depart¬ 
ment will have their own technical units. 

This was decided at a _ conference held tod^ 
at the West Bengal Secretariat in pursuance of the 
Government of India’s decision to reorganise 
Indian Territorial Forces. 

The conference was attended by the Premier, 
the Home Minister, the Sub-Area Commander and 
prominent mililaty ofiScers. _ . -n 

The training of these civilian units, which will 
begin next winter, will extend from two to three 
months. Subsequently they will have to undergo 
one month’s refresher training every year.— A.l\l. 
Tills cryptic announcement leaves the impression 
in the mind that the “new departure" is moving only 
in the oflBcial groove. It is a pity that popular 
enthusiasm is not being harnessed to it. 

New Regime in South Africa 

The defeat of Field-Marshal Jan Smuts in the 
election, with the result of Dr. Malan stepping into 
his shoes as Prime Minister of the Union of South 
Africa, throws the Indians resident there, from the 
frying pan into the fii-e. We have our doubts whether 
the elder statesman of the British Empire was kindlier 
than his succe.ssor-to-be. The foiiuer was bound by the 
words in the Charter of the Transvaal Church that “in 
Church and State there cannot be any equality between 
white and non-white.” Sinci* those words were written 
about 76 years ago, while-humanity ha» fought two 
World Wars in the name of democracy and equality, 
in the name of the brotherhood of man. But its heart 
has been denying what the lips utiered. The latest 
exhibition of such colour conceit comes from the 
Land of the Free, the United States of America. From 
Columbia (South Carolina) a news ilc'm, dated May 
12, flashed it for all the world to lake heed of and 
profit by. Delegates of six Southern States to the 
General Council of the Methodist Church adopted 
the following resolution, comment on which is need¬ 
less ; 

We arc ever mindful of our obligations to all 
races of people, and in particular to the Negro »cc 
for its spiritual betterment and for our leadership 
of these people towards Christ within their own race 
structure. 

The Almighty God saw fit, in His infinite 
wisdom, to segregate the races in the beginning, 
and we earnestly believe that the Will of <S)d will 
be best served by continuation of the total segra- 
gation of the black and white races. 

Indonesian Imbroglio 

During 1947 Indonesia was prominent in the 
world’s news, her fight against Dutch imperialiian 
drawing to her Asia’s sympathy. But sitioe the United 
Nations Organisation’s “Good Offices ^ommittee” came 
to the islands, being sent thereto to meiRate between 
the Republic Government of Indoneaa and the Dutch 
Gov^nment and to arrange for a “cease fire’* order 
between these two, there has ensured a stalesaalo 
which the “Good Qffieea Cemmilitee’’ hu not .bMR 
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able to remove. The negotiatioiu initiated by this 
body appears to have reached an impaste due to 
the peculiar ideas of the Dutch. Hie Mardeka, 
organ of the Indonesian Information Service, New 
Delhi, published in its May 5 issue the differences 
that preclude an agreement. The Dutch are reported 
to have demanded that "the plebiscite should be held 
not only in the Dutch-occupied Republican territory 
but also in the territory entirely controlled by the 
Republic”; the reason for this demand appears to bo 
that “the Dutch Government have recognised de facto 
only the Republic Government, not its territory.” 
This paradox still bolds the ground. The I5th 
May issue of the paper says that U. S. A. mcinbov, 
Mr. Coert Dubois, is said to be supporting the Dutch 
stand-point; his proposal considers "the Rc'publiciin 
Government os a political organ only without any 
definite territory.” TTiis move in effect would "split up 
Java, Madura and Sumatra into seven or eight 
States”, it would effect the "abolition of tht; Republic 
of Indonesia.” We know that the Dutch empire is a 
satellite to British and U. 8. A. Big Business. Tlie 
former is weak today, and the latter lias stepped into 
its shoes. We have been hearing of late of th<> 
‘leadership” of the United States in the modern 
world, of the 20th century' being American in a special 
.sense. If the Indonesian negotiations be a .-jami'le of 
this “leadership,” then God help the modern world ! 

Japan*s Future 

Though an Indian citizen has had Ihe lu-ivilege 
of captaining the Commission that supenized the 
elections in the U. 8. A. Zone of Koaea. we cannot 
say that we in India are fully cognisant of thi' 
many developments in the Far East that sooner or lalcv 
will touch our country and influence its policies. In 
this matter, Japan lying so low and silent today, 
njay be expected to make herself felt as soon as the 
American occupying forces arc being progressively 
removed from her shores. At present General Mac- 
Arthur appears to be having his own way; adminis- 
tmtive circles of his own homeland trying to oversee 
his activities and their consequences by sending 
special missions to Japan. One such, a jodnl Govern¬ 
mental and Industrial Mission, headed by Army 
Under-Secretary William Draper (Junior), formed 
certain appreciations of the situation which have been 
summarised for^the world as below : 


1. Japan has been completely de-militarizec 
and has made great progreiiS toward representativt 
government. It is not handicapped by separat* 

'OOcupat^ aoaes, as |re Germany and Korea,. 

. ». Alwufh food and coal production has beer 
*•■•**•» indusfanrf output is only 40 per cent of thal 
»fi7**** *•9' Vaoertiunty over which plants will bt 
rj—® rUPMationa has retarded recoustme. 

ton. uxMM phats -shduld be remove4 and 
Mvuniy Ofoup j^ud this eaccees "not great.' 

fUt. inaat iuwease nix or sever 
■ W»a4»Pds nod 


4. The United States, in its own interest, 
shouH assist in Japan’s industrial recovery. Japan’s 
iadustrial products are needed throughout the Far 

> East, which also needs Japan as a market for 
potential surpluses of raw materials. Japanese 
imports should be shifted gradually from dollar 
trMcrs to sterling traders and the Par Eastern 
areas. [ 

5. Reduction of tlie Japanese merchant fleet 

to 20 per cent of the pre-war tonnage is a scriou" 
factor in the foreign trade deficit. 

6. Drastic domestic economic and fiscal reform*" 
involving great sacrifices will be required of the 
Japanese themselves. But the U. S. Government 
in the national interest should support a reason¬ 
able recovery program for Japan. 

From this summary it appears that the Japanofe 
arc having a better deal than their “Axis” partners 
in Europe, the German.?. It remains yet to see how 
they react to this considerate treatment. 

Germany*s Recovery 

The war-time camaraderie of the victorious power-; 
lies shattered today. And this is one of the reasons why 
defeated Germany cannot recover from her fall. The 
Big Four—the United State.?, the Soviet Union, Britain 
iiud France—^have each a plan of their own by which 
Germany can be pulled out of economic doldnims. All 
of them agree that srtie should consent to remain 
weak ; all of them expect her to pay reparations. But 
as they cannot agree with regard to the means to this 
end, there is the loud controversy. The Worldover Pn 
of U.8.A. has brought out an instance how even the 
‘‘democratic” powers who are supposed to be acting in 
concert against the Soviet Ifnion have been playing 
havoc with German economy. The Soviet Union has 
been following her own plan behind the “iron curtain.’’ 
But. the Western powers have been pulling in different 
ways. ’The Rhine is the moat important river in Western 
Europe serving Holland, Belgium, Germany, P'rance and 
Switzerland ; it is the principal means of transiiort of 
the ooal of Rurb out into the world outside. But Allied 
jealousy or shorl-sigjitedness have been “blocking the 
rational use” o£ the river. Belgian and Dutch ports have 
been cut off from their natural hinter-land. 'TiufRc goes 
by rail through Bremen for the U.8.A. zone ; for the 
British zone through Emden and Hamburg. German 
Rhine shipping is denied access to Belg^n and Dutch 
teiTitory ; as a result!*, the occupying authorities, 
belonging to these two countries, have to use non- 
German chipping and pay all expenses in foreign 
ourroncy. This sample of administration high-lights the 
contradictory policies of the Western powers. And it is 
no wonder that they should be fighting with so little 
suceess against the single-{>ointod Soviet strategy. ’Hie 
Maralial Plan, heralded with so much hope will, we 
hope, be able to put at end to these confused methods 
of the Western Powers, and enable the German people 
to know where they stand. At present they api^ar to 
be waiting on events, watching witii intent attention 
the wrangUngB of her victors, and thinking o{ exploit¬ 
ing their differences. .For, in the ultimate resold the 
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Oeman people, eight crores strong with traditions of 
discipline anrl si-ientific equipment, will decide whether 
“detnocrscy" or “communism” will win the day in 
Europe. 

Qaid-e-Azam as a Historian 

The Indiiiii public did not know that the Muslim 
League’s Qiiid-e-Azam was a researcher into history. 
But we livt' to learn ; the Pakistani leader appears to 
have undergone a sca-ehange by his elevation to I he 
headship of a new State cut out of India ; he has 
developed unsuspected qualities as a hislnrinn. Tlii.s 
new quality in him was displayed on the c.ecasion of 
the visit of a Iranian Press Delegation to Karachi, To 
the admiring members of this Delegation, the Qaid-e- 
Azam is reported to have thus unburdened himself, 
according to the editor of the influential Persian 
!>aper—KmfcflB. 

A new State of 6,00,00,000 has come into being 

in India. This nation of Persian race and religion, 

was plucked from the motherland from the 

foreigners' hiind. Tt i.s time for ii.s to enme together. 

The historians of the Aligarh and the Osmaniu 
IJnivernties should be able to throw light on this 
conundrum. They are bound in loyalty to extricate 
their Qnid-(‘-Azam from this depth of ignorance. The 
dictum has been isMied from Karachi, and it is up to 
Pakistani hi.storians to sustain with argumeat.s. Prof. 
Habib of Aligarh is no good in thi.s rescaiTh biisines.s ; 
he ha.s shown himself to be more a Ku.fr than a Mus¬ 
lim. .\boHt Iran and Pakistan coming together, a 
difficulty may he created by .Afghanistan which doec 
not hai)pen to cl.-tim descent from “Persian race.” 

"State: of the Union' Message 

On the 7tli of Januar) every year, the President of 
the United States delivers a message to the Congress— 
the Senate and the House of Representatives—^putting be- 
fwre them a picture of the "State of the Union" as it is 
affected by world developments and as it affects world 
developments. This year at the session of the 80th Con¬ 
gress of the U.S.A., Mr. Truman told his people: "We 
can go forward with confidence that we are following 
sound policies**, he indicated the “goals’’ that his people 
have been striving to reach—"one of whicli is world peace 
based upnin the principles of freedom and justice, and the 
equality of all nations.” About dome-stic anxieties he 
indicated "iiiiflation'’. the rising prices of all commodities, 
as the "major problem.** The ‘‘goal” of securing to her 
citizens "essential human rights” has yet to he reached. 
In view of the present world developments his statement 
carries a special significance and as such we quote from 
it. lie referred to Negro disabilitica, the disaldlitiea 
suffered by almiit one-seventh of the 14 crores population 
of the country, when he said: 

Today, however, some of our citizens are still denied 
equal opiuirtunity for education, for jobs and economic 
'advancement, and for the expression of their views at 
the ptdls. Most serious of all, some are denied equal 
protection ondcr our laws. Whether discrimination is 
hosed on net!, vt creed, or odor, or land of oii|db, it 


ia utterly contrary to American ideals of demeeracy. 

TTie next “goal” is to “protect and develop" U.S.A.’s 
"human resources,” by aflbrding them “equal" eppor- 
I unities for development of their fullest persondities, by 
protecting them from "eoonomic insecurity.” D.nring the 
last fifteen years ‘Ve have erected a sound framework 
of social security legislafmn”, many millions “are now pro- 
tecled against the loss of income whudi van enme from 
unemployment, old age or the death of the wage-earners.” 
There are "gaps and inconsistencies” in it. it is “only 
Ualf-finishe<(," the State has thus a duly to do. 

"Extend unemployment compensation, old-age bene¬ 
fits and survivors’ benefits” to many more millions. 

The conservatiem and priiper use of "the Imunty of 
our fields, the wealth of our mines and forests, and the 
energy of our waters” is the third '‘goaT’ of the. U.S.A. 
people and Administration. More comprehensive know¬ 
ledge of mineral resources, development of new supplies 
and oollectton of stock-piles of scarce materials is one 
part of the duty, rombnting erosion, building up soil 
fertility, and reclamation of arid lauds is another, the 
third is the erection of multiple-purpose dams on great 
rivers in order “to reclaim lands, prevent floods, to ex¬ 
tend inland waterways and provide hydro-electric power. 
This public power must* not be monopolized for private 
gain," All these measures will lead to the fourth "goal"— 
lifting the standard of living for all the people by “shar¬ 
ing more broadly among our people the goods we produce.” 

The President in his message took pride in what his 
people had been able to achieve during the past ten year- 
pointing "the way for the next ten.” 

Today 14 million more people have jobs thain in 
1938. 

Our yearly output of goods and smvices has ih- 
(U'eased by two-thirds. 

The average income of our pemple, measured in dol¬ 
lars of equal purchasing power, has increased—after 
taxes—by more than 50 per cent. 

In no other ten years have farmeia, businessmen and 
wage-earners made such great gains. 

To maintain and improve upon the “amaziDg” progress 
already made would require that “agriculture, indus¬ 
try and labour must move forward together.” 

The fifth “goal” is to achieve "wevld peace*' in whicli 
the United States, has been called by dertiny to give a 
lead. The National Security Act passed by the Congress 
at its last session maintains the country's strength. In 
order to stabilise.it, secure “a balanced national security 
programme'*, the Administration has proposed “universal 
tndniag.” But, the United States cannot stand by itleK 
It is, therefore, "engaged todays in many intematkotnal 
activities directed toward the creatiqn of lasting peace¬ 
ful. relations between nations." The “substantial aid” 
given to Greece and Turkey in preserving their “integrity 
under ftovign pressure” is having bad "a powerful effect 
upon other nations in the Middle East and Europe.” The 
6.8 billion doBars aid to the “EtiriHieaB BeePmy 
>0 be continued for 15 months is motiwted by same 
purpose. 
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It was reported that when India was competing for a 
seal in the Security Council of the United Nations, 
some countries refused to vote in her favour apprehend¬ 
ing that the inclusion of India will mean one more voto 
in favour of the Anglo-American Bloc in the Council. 
Again, in high Anglo-American official quarters there 
is an impression that Pandit Nehru belongs to the 
group of the Reds, and this certainly does not earn for 
him any favour in their eyes. 

These two sides of tire picture are enough to show 
the general cup{|^n in the international field regard¬ 
ing India's pic in'tloreign affairs. There are doubts and 
misgivings within pur own country also. Some have 
been eloquent India’s status as the Cultural 

Ambassador of the spiritual East to the material 
Western world ; some have upheld the lofty ideal of 
peace and freedom in the war-torn world, and oHmina- 
tion of imperialism as the goal of India. But these 
beautifully-coined phrases only make the confusion 
worse-confounded. 

Two Camps 

The Western world today is divided into two clear 
camps: on the one* rid*:,there is the United States of 
Amadca trying to increase her sphere of influence and 
check the growth of'Communist influence, and on the 
other side there is Soviet Russia attempting to 
strengthen her satellites in Eastern Europe and other 
areas ; and a battle of nerves between these two rival 
blocs is already afoot. Britain, in her domestic 
economy j^ying^to make a practical .adjustment of 
private enterprise state control of key industries, 
is closely allied with America in matters of world 
policy. 

Now some deaders of our country have suggested 
tbat^ India shdHd join the Anglo-American bloc in 
ibtematioQal power alignments. g^The core of the 
present world politics, they,nay# is the conflict between 
the U.S.A*, and Russia-^etween Democracy and 
Dietay>ndiip: . . . T^re is no doubt about it. 
But, tiiey contiq|M, ideologically U. S. A. stands for 
freedom,Soviet‘Rusffla for complete, regimentation. 
And of aji^' jKilicy sfndia formulates, the necessary 
eletnents urn strength and international alignment. 
Strength iti^>lie8 nfflitary power sufficient for lier 
defenoe,^^ the mdernisation of her armed forces 
» tSqmifed whiclr involves almost double the 
ffl^ditore^^ioh. we incur under this head at pr»ent. 
^^:^Stifii|r«^oditure meims ipeater industrial- 
i» withoat U. S. or U lL help, 

^ , i.i 


But admitting the necossily of help from U. K. and 
U. S. A. in building India’s industrial structure, one 
fails to see why that will necessitate India to become 
their satellite in the international political set-up. 
We can secure the help of foreign capital and techni¬ 
cians on equal terms without allowing them to have 
any say in the matter of our economic structure. 

Bbitibh Stuatgcy 

On the other hand, in view of the developing 
tension among the Big Powers, attempts are being 
made by U. K. authorities to tie the Dominions to the 
British Defence Policy within the Commonwealth of 
Nations. As India is still a Dominion, it has been 
pointed out in some quarters that though the sovereign 
rights of the Dominions arc given a legal shape by the 
negative clauses of the Statute of Westminster, they 
derive their substance from the practical co-operation 
of all members of the Commonwealth, under England’s 
leadership, for mutual defence. The Round Table 
writes in a recent issue : 

“The constitutional right of each Dominion to 
have its own foreign policy, only reflects llip evident 
fact that each has its diflerent interest in European 
affairs and in world affairs to maintain. On the other 
hand, their power to act . . . is bound up with 
their participation in the Defence system of the 
whole Commonwealth. In the event of a third war, 
it is not strategically conceivable that the Dominions 
will play any part except as the associates of United 
Kingdom. The Commonwealth may be a plurality 
in peace; if it is not a strategic unity in the war it 
perishes and each of its components perishes indivi¬ 
dually But defence policy cannot be dissociated 
from the foreign policy it supports.’’ 

The recent news of a probable pentagonal military 
alliance between India, Pakistan, Burma, Ceylon and 
Britain is significant in this context. Moreover, ^ the 
recent recruitment of Gurkiia troops for British Army 
is another disconcerting fact because this is tantamount 
to the establishment of British extra-territoriality 
which must necessarily detract from our sovereignty t® 
that extent. 

It is evident that some of us support this view of 
the status of Dominions. It was also discussed in cer¬ 
tain quarters that the objective resolution accepted by 
the Indian Consembly declaring India as a Sovereign 
Republic did not, from the legal point of view, clash 
with her status as a British Dominion. These discus- 
rions reveal a particular trend of thought among certain 
seotioBS who are willing to see badia's destiny still tied 
down to &itidi interests, and in the case of a third 
wodd war, would like India to take the side of, Uncle 
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Sam to crush Soviet Russia and to ensure peace and 
democracy. 

India'b Stand $ 

Now let us examine the situation. India must 
always take the step best suited to her own interests. 
It has been rightly pointed out by Pandit Nehru 
during the Foreign Affairs debate in Dominion Parlia¬ 
ment, that tlie principle followed by all nations, no 
matter whether their politics have got a Red, Pink or 
true Blue tint, is one of pure self-interest. In case of 
any war, India also will nut hesitate to take sides as 
her self-interest dictates. And in the immediate 
future, India would do well to keep an independent, 
neutral policy, as emphasised by Pandit Nehru, for her 
own sake. To take an example, the French or Italian 
Cabinet (backed by U. 8. dollars) may be suppressing 
the Communist elements in their respective countries, 
for the safety and security of the state or for anything 
else, but it is not the interest of India either to lend 
her support for the French and Italian policy, or side 
with the Communi.<ts who may be trying bo capture 
the State authority by fomenting labour trouble. That’s 
simply not our concern. 

Reading news and despatches of interested powers 
continuously, we are easily prone bo accept their 
analysis of any particular question as our own. India 
in her present status must devote all her energy to 
make herself strong and resourceful which alone can 
ensure licr an honourable place in the comity of 
nations, and an all-round effort must be made to in¬ 
crease the military strength which under modem 
conditions depend on the economic development. 

Formal independence is not cnougli for creating 
sanctions for a truly independent policy, and in view 
of the increasing rivalry among the Big Powers, it is 
all the more difficult to maintain such a stand in 
international power alignments, without strong inter¬ 
nal resources. So the ffist thing, that is requited, is 
to make India stnong industrially which alone would 
enable her to maintain her independent policy in 
external affairs. 

Maintenance op Neutbautt 

Hence the question is not so much desirability 
of such an independent policy as the posability of 
creating suitable conditions for maintaining such 
policy against continued pressure or wooing from the 
Big Powers. Here, the policy announced by Foreign 
Minister Pandit Nehru does not help much to remove 


the misgivings in the jMiblic mind. "We iffiall be irientis 
with Britain,” he said, "we intend co-operating with 
the United States and we intend co-operating fully 
with Soviet Union . . . India is not going to join a 
war if she could help it but if the choice came she was 
going to join the side which was to her interesta." The 
RoU7id Table, as quoted above, bos shown that there 
is no choice before the Dominions, as regards 
Defence Policy, which must be wedded to the policy 
of the Commonwealth. Mr. De Valera of Ireland suc¬ 
cessfully re.sistf'd this view throughout the last Great 
War. The Dcf(^nce Policy of a country cannot be 
dissociated from its foreign policy and the foreign 
policy on the other hand moulds and reacts on home 
policy. Without freedom in respect of Defence and 
Foreign Policy which is but an extension of a country's 
domestic policy, the sovereignty of Dtjminions is 
a misnomer. The recent news that Pakistan is offering 
the Indian Dominion terms of a military alliance under 
Field Marshall Montgomery is also significant in this 
context and it is also learnt that Lord Mountbatten is 
striving his best to persuade the Government of India 
to consider this proposal. The British air and naval 
bases in and around the Indian Ocean make the 
situation worse. Much will also depend on our future 
relations witli the countries of the Middle East and 
with Pakistan, which is attempting religious regional¬ 
ism in the Middle East. But ethnic, geographic and 
nationalistic sentiments are, I tliink, too strong now 
in this region to permit of a purely religious 
regionalism. 

A ‘Monroe Doctrine’ fob Indu ^ 

There is & certain section, no doubt, in our country 
which is eager to see our policy tied to the policy of 
the Commonwealth, in which case India’s Dominion 
Status, miscalled ‘Independence,’ becomes a smoke¬ 
screen. We must guard ourselves against any such anti- 
national policy. Between the two groups of the U.S.A. 
and the U.S.S.R., there is nothing'to choose; while 
the former wields the big stick of Dollar and Atom 
Bomb, the latter flourishes the spectacle of an absolute 
totalitarian regime. One crushes you finance, the 
other with aggressive dictatorship. India, with cl^lier 
diplomatic alliance with the South-East Asian "coun¬ 
tries, must enunciate a Molfifbe Doctrine of hew own 
for the coming ten years, and tlus period rapid 

industrialisation of the oounti; 3 ^’ijnus| i^e made which 
is vita! for our defence, maintenance huiependeneo 
and enforcement" of neutrality in world politic. India 
must not be made to bleed for ue cause of othoio. 




COMMON MAN IN POUTICAL PmLOSOPHY AND 
GANDHIAN REOBlSpiTATlON 

Bt Prof. BHAKAT PRASAD MAJUMDAR 


No political doctriae ia final and true for all the agea. 
A new political philosophy ia necessary for a new 
social order. The perspective of social thought 
presented by Machiavelli, Bentham and Hegel was 
appropriate to the age in which they respectively 
lived. The theory of sovereignty, which dates from 
the sixteenth century, was novel for that age and 
fitted for nearly three centuries. But the moorings of 
aoveieignty of nations were strained with the recogni¬ 
tion of economic interdependence of states, the unity 
of the working classes, territorial limits, racial or 
national minorities, public health, international migra¬ 
tion, aviation and prevention of war. In Uiis century 
the struggle is not so much between one state and 
another, as between Unitary states and Federal states, 
federalism and internationalism. We will have to wait 
for the solution. In the modern world Mahatma 
Gandhi favours decentralisation along with inter¬ 
nationalism. Like others he advocates international¬ 
ism. But, unlike others, be thinks of the withering 
away of the state for the sake of humanity. 

“My love, therefore, of nationalism or my idea 
of nationalism is that my country may become 
free, that if need be the whole of the country may 
die, so that the human races may live. There ra 
no rooiD' for race hatred there. Let that be our 
nationalism.”—(Gandhiji in Indian Villages, 192/, 
p. 170). 

The existence of a State for humanity's cause 
has never been thought of by any political philoso¬ 
pher, not even by Plato who also could trace ‘inward 
light’ guiding the actions of individuals. 

Unlike other philosophers, Gandhiji seems to have 
not ©iplicitly stated his view of the philosophy of his¬ 
tory. But we can glean it from his writings and speeches. 
In an age when a World State ia not merely an idea, 
he believes that tht evolution of humafi history follows 
the dictations of God. No other political philosopher 
probably has relied more on God’s hand in fashioning 
the process of jHStory. He made a public confession 
of tfie mistakes committed by the mob at Chauri 
Ghaura and Bombay. He saw in those atrocities a 
‘Himalayan miscalculatioaiiii. But that turn of event 
was a wanilbg from God. 

' “God has.^ been«4bundantly kind to me. He 
has wam^ mi’lor the tiiird time that there is not 
as ye^ in India that truthful and non-violent 
atmosj^ere whioKi,.'and which alone, can justify 
mass^ diimbedienoe, which can be at all described 
as‘civil', ...... ^od spoke clearly througdi Chaius^ 

Chauta.’*—(I'oKnji India, Feb. 16, 18^). ^ 

God- re-incBRiated Himself in the Gdspel of 

SiradeiiH. 

Ik k MMiatma Qtadhi b<dievea firmly, 
Who mwicted,-!!! all for bappi- 

* W<yld. T^iUOod has lih^csd each 

' la the environment 


the fulfilment of his task. We must accept 

what God has given us.”—Kalelkar, D. B., Oospel 
of Svtadeshi, Madras, 1922). 

But God is leading us to one particular object. 
That object is the rcali.sation of human unity by all 
living organism in the world. “Human history is 
really a store of unfoldmcnt in terms of spirituality.” 
Man, in each successive stage of progress, works 
better for humanity. Ho gradually disowns his own 
immediate circle of parents and relatives, tribe, city- 
state, national state, state whose population belongs 
to the so-called one race. Karl Marx was born witli 
more love and sympathy and more with a vision of 
human unity than his predecessors. William James 
unceasingly emphasised with a greater stress the spirit 
of human brotlicrhood. He wanted to train the human 
character in such a way that each would work for 
others' welfare, and thence, like Rousseau’s general 
•will, welfare of mankind would become the guiding 
principle for each of us. Romain Rolland had to court 
imprisonment for his incessant preaching of the prin¬ 
ciple of ‘love thy neighbour’, of univerail co-operation 
and struggling to lead mankind to a land where love 
reigns supreme and all work for humanity. 

In the performance of this Herculean task of 
establishing universal brotherhood, Gandhiji believes 
that the common man will co-operate. The Gandhian 
man is not the wicked and selfish man of the days of 
Aristotle, and Machiavelli. He ia not the Hebbesian man 
searching for security and self-preServation. “I put 
for a general inclination of all mankind, a perpetual 
and restless desire of power after power, that ceaseth 
only in death” (Leviathan, Ch. II). He is almost 
similar to the man observed by Locke, in whom. God 
implanted a spark of the divine nature by which he 
was able to discover the law of nature, and the 
principles of right conduct and establish a State. It is 
about this type of man that Tagore wrote on April 
10th, 1921: 

“We are giateful to Gandhi for giving India 
a chance to prove that her faith in the divine 
spirit of man is qjill living.” 

Man will rely on each other if not at once, but 
gradually. He will try to convince others in the love 
of fellow-citizens. 

‘The man who has faith in him and the 
strength which follows from faith, does not care 
if he is looked down upon by others. .... He w 
therefore courteous to all, and thus cultivates and 
enlislai world opinion in favour of his own cause.”— 
(History of Satyagraha in South Africa, p. 442), 

“Even if the opponent plays him false twenty 
times, the Satyagmhi is ready to trust him the 
twenty-first time, for an implicit trust in human 
nature is the very essence of his creed.”—(/bid, 
p. 246). 

The reference to Sa^ragruhi, ong tpiiht ar|ue, ^ 
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almost similar to Plato's Guardian Class. But a Satya* 
grahi remains so when he follows the code, and he 
retires when his duty is over. 

Such men are guided in tlieir actions by will and 
not habit, as the Socialists believe. Man will develop 
their will which would reduce exploitation of one by 
another, would achieve independence, and keep the 
flame of human love burning. 

“While admitting that man actually lives by 
habit, I hold that it is better for him to live by 
the exercise of will. 1 also believe that men are 
capable of developing their will to an extent that 
twill reduce exploitation to a minimuan ”.—{The 
Modem Review, Oct. 1035). 

So, the will of a good-door would never submit to 
the will of the evil-doer. 

The indomitable will of one good-doer is so 
strong that "working under this law of our being 
it is )>ossiblc for a single individual to defy the 
whole might of an unjust empire and lay the 
foundation for that empire’s fall or its re¬ 
generation." 

Gandhiji’s doctrine of will is like Kant’s good wiU 
which is the source of moral action, and not opposed 
to reason. The aim of that will is to make life happy 
and dignified for all people and it is sovereign in the 
sense, of Green’s general wiU. But Gandhiji seems to 
have prescribed will not so much far the commiunity 
within a nationality, as for the world-wide community 
and never believes as Green does, that, fear is rather 
an exception than the rule among the motives that lead 
men to behave sociably. “A Satyagraha bids good-bye 
to fear .”—{History oj Satyagraha, South Africa, p. 246). 

It is the faith in human nature that hopes for 
the education of the masses, introduction of dignity 
and division of labour. When the fervour of Non-Co¬ 
operation Movement declined, Gandhiji said in 1925: 

“Individuals must cultivate the spirit of ser¬ 
vice, renunciation, truth, non-violence, self-restraint, 
patience etc. They must engage in constructive 
work in order to develop those qualities’’.— 
{Young India, 8. 1. 25). 

But the masses would have to be educated for the 
fulfilment of these qualities. 

Just as Plato thought it essential to reorganise 
education and educational i^stcm for the Platonic 
State, so Gandhiji {cols that the* maladies of this age 
would be cured by a proper system o£r education. With 
Plato education culminated in the Idea of the Good, 
which must permeate the structure of the State. In 
the ca.<ie of Gandhi: 

“As an effect of giving an industrial education to 
the genteel folks and a literacy education to the 
industrial classes, the unequal distribution of wealth 
and social discontent will be considerably checked." 

- As in Plato so in Qandhiji’s proposals one should 
be educated from his very childhood. A student can 
enter the Ashrama at the age of four. He will have to 
remain f^^eve for about ten years in order to complete 
the whole course of study. The courses of study include 
^pipqlsor^ iMuninji of Hindi, Urdu, EogUoh languafea, 


and the mother tongue and lewons in hntoty, geography, 
mathematics, economics and Sandcrit. Study of these 
languages and knowledge of the above-mentioned 
subjects would develop the brain. But in .order to 
inculcate spiritual training and training of the body, 
which European education neglects absolutely, they are 
to be taught agriculture, spinning and weaving. He 
believes that 

‘To develop the spirit is to build character 
and to enable one to work towards a knowled^ 
of God and self-realiiation. And I held that this 
was an essential part of the training of the young, 
and that all training without culture of the spirit 
was of no use, and might be even harmful.”— 
{My Experiments with Truth, p. 270). 

But the exercise of the spirit entirely depenefe -on 
the life and character of the teacher. 

The teacher is as much responsible for the shaping 
of the destiny of man as it was in Plato’s educational 
proposals. The Platonic teacher regulated the reaction of 
the soul on spiritual and physical life by adjusting the 
environment and turned the ‘inward eye’ of the student 
towards light. Unlike Plato, Gandhiji prescribes the 
following vows for the teacher : (o) truth, (6) ahimsa, 
(c) celibacy, (d) control of the palate, (c) non-stealing, 
(/) non-possession, (b) fearlc98ncB.s, and (h) use of 
Swadeshi articles. The teacher is the ke 3 'stone of the 
new educational arch. Though “the pilgrimage to Swaraj 
is a painful climb,” yet through the teacher’s effort and 
that type of education, Swaraj would be attained. Of 
course, it would take time to educate the masses. 
So it would, but this type of education would 
conquer the soul and territory, which the Western 
education or any other politics] philosophy divorced 
from spiritual education, would not be able to perform. 

“It will not spring like the magician’s mango. 
It will mow almost unperceived like the banyan 
tree. A bloody revolution will never perform the 
trick. Haste here is most certainly waste.*’— 
{Young India, 21.5.25), 

Swaraj can be attained not through warfare but by 
following those proposals on education. Gandhiji has 
clarified the concept of political independence : 

“By Swaraj I mean the Govl»-nmcnt of In«Ua 
by the consent of the people as ascertained by the 
largest number of the adult population, male and 
female, native born or. domiciled, who have con¬ 
tributed by manual labour to the service of 
State and also have taken the trouble of having 
their names registered as voters. I hope to demo^ 
trate that real Swaraj will come 'hot by ao^n^tibn 
of authority by a few but by the acquintion of 
the capacity by all to resist authority When abused. 
In other words, Swaraj is to be attained by 
. educating the masses to a sense of their capadO' 
to reflate and control authority,”—(Kounij India, 
29. 1. 25). 

The masses would be working not for profit, but for 
the benefit of humamfy,‘love taking idle place of greed iw 
the motive.' {Young India, 18.11.34). Being inspiibd by 
huBiAsitarian motives, none will dspldt the other. A* 
Itbm ja not the sense of {qtpjqjtlliion, bverjr one woifid 
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be labouriog according, to his capacity, and thus, the 
necessaries of life will remain in the control of the 
mosses. 

Though Gandhiji believes in the equality of all 
men and in their latent divine spirit, yet he has ex¬ 
plicitly stated that all men do not have the same 
capacity. Those who are more intelligent will earn 
more. But when the accumulation of wealth from earn¬ 
ing goes beyond the limit, he orders conSseation. 

“I would allow a man of intellect to earn 
more, I would not cramp hia talent. But the buliv' 
of his greater earnings must be used for the good 
of the State, just as the income of all earning sons 
of the father goes to the common family fund."— 
{.Young India, 26.11.31). 

He also goes deeper into the problem of capitalism, 
i.e., accumulation of greater wealth in a few hands. But 
is he not right in saying that this accumulation is 
possible because, “no person can amass .wealth without 
the co-operation, willing or forced, of the people 
concerned ?”— (Ibid). So non-co-operation is another 
method of check on the growth of capitalism which can 
be followed by the masses, other than that of the 
coercive authority followed by the State. 

But though all men are not equally capable yet 
everyone should serve the cause of humanity in the 
best possible way by exercising the talents endowed by 
nature. The realisation of this ideal would not only offer 
each an equality of opportunity but also consequently 
would bring equitable distribution of income. Everyone 
can adhere to each vocation by the acceptance of the 
Vama-4harma. It is not the Vama-dharma of the tenth 
or eleventh century India, but the ancient classification 
of society, which bears some resemblance to the Pla¬ 
tonic classification of the subjects of a State. Gandhiji’3 
‘caste system’ is based therefore on “abnegation and not 
on privileges." But none of the classes is free from 
bodily labour, not even the Brahmins, the intellectual 
and spiritual class. Like Tolstoy and Buskin he believes 
that no man should live upon the manual labour of 
others. 

“May not men earn their bread by intellectual 
labour? No. The needs of the bo^ must be 
supplied by the body. Render unto Caesar that 
)raich is Caesar’s perhaps applies here well.” 

“If all laboured for their bread and no more, 
then there would be enough food and enough 
leasure for all. Then there would be no cry of 
over-population, no disease, and no such misery as 
We see around. . . . .” 

“Obedienee to the law of bread-labour will 
bring about a silent revolution in the structure ot 
•ocie^. Man’s triumph win consist in substituting 
the struggle “lor existence -by the struggle for 
mutual service.” 

“This may bh an unattainable ideal. But we 
n^ not, therefore, cease to strive for it.' Even if 
without fulfilling the whole law of sacrifice, that 
js, the kw of our being, we performed physical 
labour enough for qur daily bread, we should 8o 
a long ^way towards the ideal."— {Harijm, 29.635). 
Tl^ iGNsild esiuitability would 

W «ciN«yei^ mitf oiig Atuii it oloK with 


the Marxian doctrine, and an advancement on Plato’s 
Communism. Plato's Communism applied only to the 
Guardian Class. Moreover, he was not the least con¬ 
cerned to do away with the inequalities of wealth, nor 
meant to use Government to equalise wealth. Further, 
when modem Communisiu takes the help of the State 
to bring about the equal division of material goods et 
least in the transitional stage between the overthrow 
of capitalism and withering away of the State, 
Gandhian economy takes the help of the traditional 
system. 

As Burke, a loyal Whig, based his views on the 
actual settlement of 1688, so Gandhiji primarily an 
ancient Indian Rishi believes that India must revive 
the sources of her ancient culture. He is able to see 
that it was due to the steadfast clinging to a social 
tradition that ancient civilisations of India and China 
were able to withstand the waves of depredation, 
ruthless exploitation and masiacre. That tradition was 
and is of village economy, family inter-dependence and 
village self-government. “To use the homely metaphor, 
he warns us against the danger of throwing out the 
baby with the dirty bath-water." In this explanation 
for respect ot tradition we find in Gandhiji an Utili¬ 
tarian who was convinced that what was old was valu¬ 
able by the mere fact of its arrival at maturity. 
Whereas Burke held that a nation was not an idea 
only of local extent and individual momentary aggres¬ 
sions and Hegel held that a nation was an idea of 
continuity, Gandhiji holds that tradition and conse¬ 
quently the life of Man and State emanates from Qod. 

“We must accept what God has given us; we 
must accept tradition as coming from God and 
regard it as a strict duty to live up to it. To 
renounce tradition would be sinful.” 

His deep faith in tradition as well as in the comr- 
mon man naturally leads him to the early stages of 
Indian history -when villages were self-supporting and 
when there was little of central control. He hopes that 
enlightened men would not need State-made laws to' 
keep them on the right path. The richer classes would 
not exploit the poor in that ideal condition, because, 

“Theoretically when there is perfect love there 
musi be perfect non-possession. Those who owa 
money now, are asked to behave like trustees 
holding their riclyiis on behalf of the poor.” 

But Gandhiji is fully alive to the fact that trustee- 
slap is a legal fiction. 

“Absolute trusteeship is on abstraction like 
Euclid's definition of a point and is equally 
unattainable.” 

If the rich do not act accordingly, Gandhiji would 
seek the intervention of the State. The State may even 
go to the extent of confiscating their property and if 
necessary, may control the means of production on 
behalf of the masses. 

But Gandhiji would not seek the intervention of 
the State unless all other m'eans failed, because the 
State is a machine without soui, and represents violence 
in a eonoentrate4 and organised form. 
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“The State will, as a matter of fact, take away 
those things, and 1 believe it will be justified if 
it uses the minimum of violence. But the fear » 
always that tJje State may use too much violence 

agaimst those who differ from it.What A 

would personally prefer- would be not a centrali* 
sation of power in the hands of the State but an 
extension of the sense of trusteeship, as in my 
opinion the violence of private ownership is less 
injurious than ttie violence of the State.”— 
{.The Modem Review, Oct. 1935). 

Following Thoreau Gandhiji prefers minimum State 
interference and believes “that government is best which 
governs tiie least .”—{Young India, 2.7.31). He does 
not favour Plato’s Ideal State, not the good, bad, 
nobler and best states of Aristotle, not Hegel’s and 
Bradley’s State with a personality, spirit and soul 
assigning to each citizen his field of accomplishment, 
nor the absolute State of Mussolini and Hitler. He 
clearly states that an omnicompetent or centralised 
State would undoubtedly destroy individuality which 
lies at the root of the progress of humanity. As Prof. 
Bosi' rightly obsijrves : 

“Gandhiji’s conception of the State is neither 
completely like that of the Anarchists, nor of the 
Communists. It approaches the for.Tier with regard 
to the aim on political and economic decentraliza¬ 
tion and the latter in that the interest of the 
toiling millions will have dictatorial position 
within the State.”— {Visvet-Bharati Quarterly, Vol. 
VI, Part II, p. 172). 

The toiling millions will be sending their repre- 
sentntivc for their governance in tlic State. They will 
be regulating national life. It means that political 
power rests with the masses, of course, not on the 
ground of a contract between the government and 
society ns described by Hobbes, Locke and Rousseau. 

Man is ever ready to serve mankind beyond hie 
immediate surroundings. Gandhiji's nationalism is not 
narrow nationalism. 


“There is no limit to exteadisg our service to 
our neighbours across State-made frontiers. God 
never made those frontiora.”—(Tounp India, 
31.12.31). 

"We want freedom for our country but not at 
the expense or exploitation of others. Dot so as to 
degrade other countries. I want the freedom of Jny 
country so that other countries may learn some¬ 
thing from my free country, so that the resources 
of my country might be utilised for the benefit of 
mankind. Just as Uie cult of patriotism teaches us 
to-day that the individual has to die for the 
family, the family has to die for the village, the 
village for the district, the district for the province, 
and the province for the country, even so a country 
has to be free in order tliat it may die, if neces¬ 
sary, for the benefit of the world.”—(Gandhiji in 
Indian Villages, p. 170). 

The Gandhian man dues not exalt private interest 
over public well-being. He does not want the rational 
desire for self-government and self-preservation within 
his own State—the factors which are responsible for *> 
much of war and the drawing of anachronistic national 
frontiers. He is desirous simply of one’s private success 
in the sphere of economic equitability, and hence be¬ 
lieves that one would not encroach on other people’s 
affairs. Even if he encroaches, he docs so for the wel¬ 
fare of the mosses not of the sovereign state but 
citizens of the World State. Such a change in the policy 
of the multitude would not bring about a cluah 
between one state and another, oiie race crossing 
swords with another, but a W'orld State. It increases 
the possibility of the success of the Utopian dreamers, 
like Posel, Penn, the Abbe Saint-Pierre and Leonard 
Woolf. The poison of Machiavelli has been pumped 
out from the blood of the enlightened Gandhian man. 
For intellect, as Carlyle said, is like light; from a 
chaos it makes a world. 

O:- 


ALCOHOL AND INTELLECTUAI EFFICIENCY 

By H. C. MOOKERJEE, m.a., ph.D., 
Vice-President, Constituent Assemhly of India 


TnoBB who drink usually fall into three clawes. We 
have first, people who drink regularly but limit the 
amount of liquor consumed to such, quantities that 
they never show' any of the well-known signs of 
inebriety. Among these come fairly large numbers 
of drinkers among the educated and well-to-do m 
well a.s the steadier among the working classes in the 
progressive countries of the West. In the second 
group may be placed what may be caUed the heavy 
drinkers who usually consume large amounts of alcohol 
regularly. .Lastly, we have the class of men who 
whenever they drink, deliberately take liquor in such 
quantities as to become drunk. In fact they drink 
with the one and only purpose of getting druzde. Such 
people, not generally in prosperonn ouptinatances, 


cannot afford to indulge very frequently but they get 
drunk whenever they are able to secure money for 
the purpose. ' I 

An attemipt will be made to show that modera¬ 
tion in drinking is detrimental to the inteQhctued 
efficiency of even those coming under the first group 
and, after that, to ascertain what effect the consum^ 
tion of alcoholic beverages has on the mental faculties 
of the other two classes of drinkan, viz„ regular 
heavy drinkers and incorrigible drunkards. 

Aloohop and Impaoiment of iNmueroAL Emenwer 

Impairment of intellectual efiSciency due to the 
use of aloohol even in small quantiUes is a matter 
every (lay euperjence. It is uB^er 
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eon<lition«, people are incapable oi making any 
mental effort requiring close attention, concentration 
of thought and execution of decisions arrived at after 
weighing probabilities. The correctness of this view 
has been established by a number of experiments of 
a highly technical nature which need not be described 
here. For the general reader, the experience of Dr. 
Harvey W. Wiley described below sliould be enough 
proof. 

This eminent American medical man who, after 
completing his studies in his country, spent some 
years in Germany for post-graduate work, has told us 
that he used to drink beer with his fellow students in 
the students' club where he spent his leisure hours 
largely because of the facilities available there for 
playing chess. After some time, he found that, when 
playing with an equally skilful opponent when ordi¬ 
narily the results would be 60 to 60 over a scries of 
games, they became 76 to 26 in favour of his 
antagonist if he drank only one glass of beer. It 
cannot be denied that the only explanation of the 
bad show be made when he had taken the very small 
amount of alcohol contained in the single glass of beer 
was impairment of mental efficiency. 

AnCOHOt AND Amtumetic 

The two elements which have to be considered 
in all mental work are first, quantity and second, speed. 
Experiments have shown that work of a more or less 
mechanical nature, such as reading aloud is quickened 
by small doses of alcohol but that it is rendered “lose 
;ru3tworthy and accurate.” All observers are, however, 
igrecd lliat, under Uie influence of liquor, the quality 
jf mental work is undoubtedly affected oven more 
than speed. This is proved by the following summary 
jf an experiment conducted by a German scientist in 
die eighties of the lost century : 

“Half an hour daily for six days was utilised 
in adding figures without any alcohol having been 
taken. The abL'ity to add increased, of course, 
every day. On the seventh day, the experiments 
were begun under the influence of alcohol, which 
was given for twelve days. In spite of the influence 
of tM deftness acquired through the previous day’s 
practice, the capability of adding did not increase; 
but instead it began to decrease very rapidly. On 
the nineteen^ day the use of alcohol was stopped, 
and immediately an improvement manifested 
Itself; but on the twenty-sixth day when the use 
of alcohol was. resumed, a decided decrease in the 
power of adding'figures again manifested itself.” 

Stf Williwn, Bay&as, the fanwous authority, had 
bit in his mind when, in his Physiology of Food, 
je said: 

“Alter even neaU quantities, the tbility to 
^d figures is deoreosed, althougb the subject ba- 
heves be is dpiw it unusually well. More¬ 
over, the effect lasts as long as twelve hours 
; or mon.^ 

i, ■ above vieW' ^was fm^er 

ligt Mpotthd' na - w 


243 of Alcohol and Man by the well-knOWn American 
me'dical man, Dr. Haven Emerson. 

Twenty students each aged 17 years were divided 
into two batches, the first consisting of more and the 
second of less efficient people as regards the correct¬ 
ness of the results of sums iu monUl arithmgtic 
worked out by them. Normally, the first “had an 
advantage in acliicvemont of 2*5 per ernt" over the 
second batch. 

The fir.=!t batch was given alcohol in do-Ks varying 
from 10 to 40 grams roughly one-third to one and 
oni!-third ounces per dose, in the course of the 
different tests to which the.v were aubjectid 1o arrive 
at data on which to base the findings. 

Without entering into details which probably will 
not interest most re.iders, it may be s'lid tliat these 
tests e.stablished the bict tluit in one, two and Ihreo 
hours after the administration of alcohol, the formerly 
siipcricr first batch did “12 per cent" less satisfactory 
work than “the previously inferior but abstinent” 
st'cond batch. 

Apart from the feet that alcohol diminishes the 
capacity of doing mental arithmetic, tlic following 
incident reported on the 28th March, 1910, in the 
Evening Neirs of London show's how. under its influ¬ 
ence, even the power of counting correctly is lost. 
B(!fore proceeding further, it has to be added that 
though the driver in quesriou was inU)xit;ntc'l, he was 
not drunk in the ordinary sense of the word. 

“A policeman said at Croydon Court on March 
281 h, that ho tested a driver under the influence ot 
drink by giving him 15s. Ud. in loose coins to count. 

"At first the driver said it came to 20s. lid. On 
trying again he made it 198. 6d.” 

.\iiroiioL. A.NU Memouy 

.4a reganls memory, tin; use of alcohol even iu 
.sm.-)!! do.ses was found by Kraepelin to be “distinctly 
hampering." This Gemnan scienti.st conducted a series 
of tests to ascertain the effect of alcohol on the capacity 
for remembering words and numbers to only one of 
which reference is made below. 

A number of individuals were asked to memorise 
numbers which were written in columns and to repeat 
them again and again * till they could bo repeated 
correctly once. According to this gentleman ; 

“It was found that, without alcohol, 100 figures 
could be leraembered correctly after 40 repetitions, 
while, under the influence of alcohol, only 60 figures 
could be, remembered even after 60 repetitions.” 

Professor Vogt of the University of Christiana, 
Norway, made tests on himself to find out the effects 
of alcohol upon memory. Stripped of scientific techni¬ 
calities, the results arrived at by him may be 
summarised as follows. He committed to memory 
lines of poetry on days, when he had not taken 
liquor and on days when he had taken as mqch 
•kohol u one wo^d get from one and a half to 
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three glossea of beer which, as most will admit, ie a 
email amount. It waa found that 

“On days when he took alcohol, he was not Able 
to learn as many lines as he did on the days when 
he had taken no alcohol. He foiAid that he forgot 
the lines learned on alcohol days much sooner ttan 
he did the lines learned on the other days. t)ne 
month after the experiment, he again studied the 
same lines which he had almost forgotten and found 
it look much longer to re-leam the lines imcmoriaed 
on the alcohol days.” 

These tests prove that the mind does not learn 
as quickly, even with small quantities of alcohol, as it 
does when no alcohol is taken, secondly, that it does 
not remember what has been learned under the 
influence of alcohol for os long a period as what has 
been, learned when it is not under its influence. 

One reason for the above undoubtedly is that, 
under the influence of alcohol, there is loss ability to 
pay close attention. This was proved by an experi¬ 
ment carried out by another scientist who found that 
a particular group of people could pay what may be 
called less careful and close attention after they had 
been given small quantities of liquor than when they 
were sober. It was also proved that 

"They were not able to remember so well the 
things they heard as they were before (alcohol was 
administered to them).” 

Alcohol and Scholabship 

From what has been said above in regard to the 
evil effects of alcohol on some only of our intellectual 
powers, it follow-s that it must have injurious results on 
the intellectual faculties of school-going people indulg¬ 
ing in drink as also that a fair idea of the damage 
suffered may be gathered from the marks received by 
them in their examinations. ^ 

Such investigations can be carried on best in coun¬ 
tries where wine and beer are easily available and 
where school-children are permitted and even 
encouraged by ignorant parents and guardians to iu- 
dulge in them. Formerly, this was quite common in 
Austria and Italy with such unfortunate results that 
they attracted the attention of competent men who 
carried on extensive research work in this direction. 
Lack of space permits a bare* reference and nothing 
more to two such investigations. 

E, Bayer, a school director in Vienna, made careful 
inquiries to find out the effect of drinking on scholar¬ 
ship among abstaining and drinking children. In the 
language of the report submitted by him as translated 
into English by an American prohibitionist, 

“Almost half of the 134 abstaining children had 
'good’ marks. Only 12 of them had poor marks. 
With the drinking children, the more frequently 
they used wine or beer, the more the good marks 
fell off and the poor marks increased." 

The next investigation was conducted at Brescia, 
Italy, where the records of 4,0(X) school-children were 
cai^uUy enmined to gather data beadag on the abov* 


problem^ Than when consolidated yielded the resulti 
noted below: 


Good Marks 

Abstainers .Occasionally 
Per cent. drinking 

per cent. 

42*66 30*5 

Daily 

drinking 

percent. 

20*8 

Fair 

63*40 

41*8 

80*7 

Poor 

3-85 

27*0 

30*3 


There cannot be more convincing proof that, 
whether in the case of adults or of young people, 
alcohol is positively detrimental to intellectual 
eflSciency. , 

Alcohol fob Artists, Writers, etc. 

There is a generally prevalent notion that because 
a few artiste, writers, etc., have done universally 
acknowledged good work in spite of being consumers 
of excessive amounts of alcohol, therefore it must be 
helpful to people of this class if they are desirous of 
producing their best work. 

As regards the effects of alcohol in stimulating good 
work among artists. Dr. E. H. Starling has the follow¬ 
ing things to say on page 189 of his book The Action 
oj Alcohol on Man : 

“It is sometimes brought forward as an argument 
in favour of the use of alcohol that some of the 
peatest artistic geniuses have used it to excess, auit 
it has been assumed that it stimulated their 
emotions and imaginative faculties, even if it 
weakened their will-power, and having made them 
indifferent to social cu.stoms and anxieties, their 
aesthetic feelings and piissions were enabled to have 
full play. But ‘poets are bom not made,’ and their 
imagination persists in spite of the effects of 
alcoholism.” 

As for great writers like Addison, Edgar Allan Poe, 
etc., turning out good work under the influence or 
with the help of liquor, and the assumption that it te 
conducive to the production of writings of high literary 
merit, the best answer was given by Sir Victor Horsley 
in his contribution entitled' “The Effect of Alcohol on 
the Human Brain,” published in the British Journal of 
Inebriety for October, 1905, from which the following 
lines are extracted : 

“There is no foundation whatever for the view 
that alcohol by its action on the brain enables the 
mind to work more quickly. . . . 

“Alcohol even in small quantities interferes with 
the highest functions of the brain ... in large 
quantities it abrogate.^ the controlling power of the 
brun and cerebellum." 

Here Sir Victor Horsley was supplying scientifio 
proof of the correctness of tlie opinion expressed by 
Schiller nearly a century before he permed the above 
line.s. This great German poet had said, “Wine invents 
nothing; it only blabs it (foolishness) out." (jloethe 
also repeatedly declared that the so-called sUmulatioo. 
of poetic ideas through the use of alcohol "could 
produce only a forced inferior creation of ideas." 

Alcohol and iNmueorvAL PaorcNDm' 

It is not oftmi that ordinary people Teal^«thd 
sDEtest to wbiob the powen of ooBQepUoB sad Ju^pasat 
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are affected adversely by alcohol. Here and there, 
however, there are exceptiona as for instance when we 
find Herbert Spencer saying in his own peculiarly 
pedantic way that 

“Incipient intoxication, the feeling of being jolly 
(due to moderate use of alcohol), diows itself in a 
failure to form involved and abstract relations ol 
ideas.” 

As a matter of fact, in the highest and most purely 
intellectual type of thinking where scientific conclusions 
or considered judgments are called for, alcohol appears 
to be unfavourable to creative work. Thus we find Dr. 
E.H. Starling saying in his Action of Alcohol on Man - 

“I do not think . . . that alcohol would faci¬ 
litate the solution of the more complex intellectual 
problems, or the formulation of great generalisations 
of science." 

This was said because Dr. Starling was aware that 
the value of intellectual judgment in the spheres 
referred to by him depends upon our power of recalling 
experiences, comparing possibilities and using what has 
been called “the associative links of the brain" in their 
entirety. This is not possible because the use of alcohol 
cuts off, either wholly or partially, some of the more 
imi)ortant of these links, thus limiting the scope of 
mental vision. 

This limitation of the range of thought is a matter 
constantly observed in daily life. While any mental 
effort demanding the immediate recalling of an event 
or of an abstract idea or thought becomes somewhat 
difficult, conversation on commonplace topics can be 
carried on in spile of the slightly fuddled condition of 
the brain duo to the moderate use of liquor. This liap- 
pens as the powers of anental observation of persons 
in this condition are not fully available on account of 
the partial inactivity of some of the higher centres. 

Tl% distinguished mathematician Helmholtz, re¬ 
garded as one of the greatest observers and thinkers of 
the last century, noted in himself and described for 
wr benefit the effect of the smallest quantity of alcohol 
in impairing the highest powers of tlipught and oon- 
eppUetr, While describing in the course of a speech 
made by him at the celebration of his seventieth 
birthday, the conditions under which his most abstruse 
scientific thoughts had matured, he said : 

especially inclined to appear to me 
w^ile indffiging in a quiet walk in the sunshine or 
^,“Wt<lad mountains, but the smallest 
quantity of alcohol seemed to scare them away.” 

JHie views of this ninetemitb century savant were 
eonfirmed by Professor Huxley who was not a teeto¬ 
taller. On one occasion when be was asked whether be 
found alcohol he^ul when engaged in intensive 
inteOsietufd W(»it^ he said : 

JL good or original brain 

^ daetoe rt (alrohol); I become a total 
aoKia8ii»>^ lor ^ time baiag.*' 

, la tl» latt^aa pagei refisronoe baa been made to 
a fesr 0f .^. laVsa||^^ oajxiad tta by artists 


interestedtin ascertaining the effects of uang small 
amounts of alcohol on mental efficiency. While they 
bavfc approached the problem from different angles, it 
cannot be denied that the results arrived at have, in 
eveiy instance, shown beyond any doubt that intellec¬ 
tual impairment invariably follows the consumption of 
liquor even where extreme moderation is observed. 

Drinking and Business EmciENcr 

The British Alcohol Investigation Committee has 
stated that even moderate drinking is responsible for 
a change, naturally temporary, in man’s mental attitude 
without any indication of signs of drunkenness “in the 
full ordinary sense of the term.” Under such circum¬ 
stances, the Committee pointed out, those who. do 
business with him have to deal with one “whose mind 
lacks temporarily its normal factor of judgment and 
conspicuous elements of self-control.” It is a self- 
evident truth that if the other party to some transaction 
lU which such a man is taking part is unscrupulous 
enough to exploit the situation which develops under 
this contingency, ho can always do so with absolute 
impunity and much profit. 

Apart from the serious disadvantage which tl»e 
businessman invites by his drinking, it is also a fact 
that, at least occasionally, such a man being d imly 
aware of his inability to think effectively and to arrive 
at correct decisions quickly, is inclined to procrastinate 
and, in fact, to be averse to deal with matters requiring 
immediate attention through fear of making mistakes. 
When he fails to correctly realise his mental fogginess, 
he makes erroneous decisions often to the detriment 
of his financial interests. Such a person in the language 
of the Committee mentioned above, diminishes his 
powers of 

“accuracy (in the transaction of business), tactful 
handling of colleagues and subordinates, punctuality, 
reticence in matters of oonfidence and an additional 
source of friction is brought to complicate the rela¬ 
tions between employer and employed.” 

Manufacturers and distributors of beer, aU very 
clever men, are aware that drinking is a bar to business 
efficiency. It is therefore that they recommend that 
those who sell liquor should not drink. The author of 
Edwate for Total Abatinence quotes a writer in a 
liquor trade journal who said : 

“It is your business to sell beer, but if you 
know as imiich as you ought to know, you will never 
drink it.” 

Tlie above advice was given because these men 
have come to recognise the fact that, with intensifioa- 
tion competition, the demand for all-round efficiency 
in an ever-increasing measure is being on those 
engaged in the ^ production mid atie of goods and 
services and tiiat even moderating in drinking seriously 
reduces the burinaibuka^s power to handle bis pro¬ 
blems promptly and eorreoUy. 
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EfFBCTH ok RkCULAB HBA^T Dbinkbrb 

From what has beeu stated above about the in- 
jurious effects of even moderation in drinking, it hardly 
seems necessai-y to say much in regard to the evils 
incidental to the habitual consumption of large quanti¬ 
ties of liquor. Reference must, however, be made to the 
investigations of two eminent German scientists. The 
first of these, Dr. Bonhoeffer reported in 1906, that he 
had noticed “.stupidity in pei-cc.ption” among habitual 
drinkers of large quantities of Germany’s national 
liquor, beer. Such people, he further observed, 

“comprehend everything badly ; they are unable to 
concentrate on any special object ; their memory 
becomes bad.” 

The second German scientist, Krac]>elin, who eub- 
mitted his first report in 1006, in Der Alcohol in Mun- 
chtn in which he had stated that people consuming 
regualrly large quantities of beer slowly developed 
mental stupidity, went on with his investigations which 
veaebed their culmination early in 1909. The results 
were communicated to PHychiairic. The two outstanding 
facts which he dealt with in his paper were that he had 
noticed “n coiwidernblc reduction in their mental 
faculties” and that 

- :0 


“After giving up the use of alrmhol entirely, 
even when previously only small quantities had 
taken, a marked inci'ease of mentality takes place. 

Tub iNooBBiGiBug X^ukkabb 
With reference to the third and last class of *nen 
consisting of tliose who get drunk whenever they can 
afford to do so, it has been held that as these people 
indulge in excessive quantities of liquor from Ume to 
time, the alcohol-free intervals between drinking bouts 
enable them to recoup their physical and mental 
health. While this may be accepted as true within 
certain limits, it is far from correct to assume that 
complete and perfect recovery from all the evil effects 
of indulgence in drink takes place in every case. 

Apart from the physical damage which may be 
suffered from imperfect recovery from past excesses 
and with which we are not concerned here, Kraepelin 
found in the case of a particular individual that even 
after total abstinence lasting for a fortnight imme¬ 
diately following a drinking bout, there was “consider- 
nblo reduction in conceptive power.” 

There thus seems some justification for the vie.w 
that repealed bouts of drunkenness ultimately lead to 
intellectual slowness if not to detcriomfion because 
recoverj' from their effects is never perfeel or complete. 


DEFENCE OF INDIA 

By Db. C. SIVARAMA BASTRY 


Bomb tim(> back Mr. Croetdi Jones, the Britisli colonial 
secretary, unfurled a plan for the development of 
colonial defence at a twst of over ten crores of pounds. 

Mr. Arthur Graeson, A. P. .4. staff correspondent, 
from London reported on July 23rd last year a 
deviation in the British line of defence along its 
Empire (Mjmmunicaiions. 

At a Eastern Conference held in Austredia the 
British delegate announced his Government’s delcr- 
anination to maintain her position in the Far East. 

This evidently sliows tliat Britain is intent upon 
continuing her imperial policy iff the Far East parti¬ 
cularly in Malaya and Borneo. Bhe will stick u|> to 
Jier plantations, mines and other economic resources 
in the Singapore sone. 

Singapore is the pivot of Asian communications 
and defence. Malaya to its north is full of deep 
rivers, fine harbours, and military bases which will be 
most suitable for any foreign power to use as bases 
against India or as a matter of fat*t against any other 
Asiah power. 

In modern warfare the co-operation of local popu¬ 
lation in absolutely nce<led and il it were hostile no 
p^'Wer on earth can withstand enemy aggression. 

The British hare lutherto been playing one coim- 


niiinity against the other in Malaya. Their present 
scheme of a fecler.ation i.s betrayal of democracy and 
continuation of economic «exploitation under the 
regime of the Sultan stooges. 

Egypt is demanding the British to quit its a<ul. 
Palestine too is iio.stile. Tlie hostile attitude of the 
Muslim nations in the Middle East coupled with their 
own economic helplessness at home forced Britain to 
withdraw from the Middle East in order to allow 
ihc groat power of the UJSA. to have a direct trial of 
strength witli Russia. The recently disclosed Russo- 
tiermau wartime document clearly points out Russia’s 
lustful ambitions too in the Middle Es M- 

At a future date the destruction or at least the 
blocking up of the Sues canal may save Asia from the 
spnaiding up of flames of the Western conflagratioB. 
During the first Great War such a plan of actioo was 
tliought of by the British but it was never executed. 

Britain has to keep up its communications up to 
Australia, for her own purposes, Consequent^, she is 
developing a new defence chain of aerodrotnes^ P^orts, 
and railroad communications alopg the South Af rican 
coast. In South Africa, the ruling population is of 
British origin. The industiial ooucems ivM conu&erotid 
companies are joint enterprisers. Britain can 
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bwk on the economic and militaiy co-operation of 
the South African Government. 

Under the circumetancee, what is India to do. Is 
she to remain disinterested 7 

If she wishes to sink or float with the destiny ot 
Britain, tlic safest course is to be within the Empire. 

But Britain is till sticking up to its old policy of 
colonial exploitation in the Far East. 

Britain's hand in the division of India is an open 
secret to any student of politics in India. Tlje British 
policy of paralysing the administration in order to pro¬ 
mote communal riots, which in turn led to the bifur¬ 
cation of India is still fresh in the Indian mind It 
was only tlirough the patronage of the British that tlic 
Diiteh could land back and get established in Indonesia, 
Therefore, what guarantee is there that at a future 
date by taking sides in Indo-Pakistan disputes the 
British may not make a stage back as an Anglo- 
American ruling power. Tlie went international power 
politics are indicating the possibility of an Anglo- 
American amalgamation of power. 

India has still to build up its economic and military 
power. Any immature jumping into power politics will 
lead to her ruination. 

It is urgently needed in India’s own interest to 
throw off tire British yoke and formulate an alternate 
way of defence. 

Britain has placed India in a \ cry peculiar position. 
Leaving the Empire defence ring, we find ourselves 
stripped of all the farther and natural points of defence, 
I’iz., Aden, Colombo, Singapore, and last but not the 
least, the Khybei* Pass. These points are hereafter to 
be viewed with caution since they are no more our 
defence points but weak points. 

The creation of Pakistan on extremely caminunal 
grounds haa come to be the deepest stab wound to the 
heart of India. 

The Indian line of defence receded from the 
natural point of defence in the Khybcr Pass to a vast 
line of 200 miles in the Punjab. 

The extremely communal regime in Pakistan will 
have violent repercussions in the Indian Union. 

Econo^c co-operation will, in CQurse of time, be 
impossible with Pakistan in spite of the fact that India 
will fes-R secular State, 

Pakistan wltiiout having any industry or coal can 
not omint on ita wheat and jute to balance its budget 
for .more tlum five yean, 

^limfa iati n g the possibility of getting any capital 
from Ind», the only other source on which Pakistan 
can court is fiie American ci^tal. American capital 
pr^edes American milUaiy bases. Pakistan may be 


made a liasc against U.S.S.R. by America. This will 
be a ‘danger to India since Pakistan is our next 
neighbour. 

The British arc in the diplomatic field doing their 
best to get Pakistan align herself with tbe other Middle 
Eastern Muslim powora that are tendii^; to be anti- 
Russian. Further, Pakistan is the result of a nefarious 
theory that Muslims all over the world form a nation 
iirespective of the geographic units wherein they we 
living. Rail-road communications are being developed 
I'tom the Middle East to Karachi via Kalal. 

While danger is lurking in every sphere we tlie 
Indians w’ill have to chalk out a cautious but well- 
planned system of defence for our existence. A strong 
India will also bo a sure protection tb any weak Asiatic 
nation. 

By remaining a secular st^itc India can Impe to 
win oier the goodwill and co-operation of the Far 
Easl^’rn nations of Malaya and Indonesia which have 
a Muslim population with the ancient Aryan culture 
intact. 

Co-ordination with Burma, Siam, China and other 
Asian nations in defence and the development of rail¬ 
road cuirnnunications throughout the length and breadth 
of Asia will save Asia from the present tragedy of 
encirclement by tlie imperial powers on all sides. Co¬ 
ordinated research in the manufacture of specialised 
implements of war is also desirable. 

Ceylon’s goodwill should be won over by assuring 
protection, independence, and even economic aid if she 
would merge her defence with that of India for 
external purposes. 

Nagpur should be the military capital of India. A 
chain of communications, air bases, and military units 
must extend from there to all outer points of India. 
In modem warfare it is only the depth of defence that 
will save rather than a single line of defences like the 
Maginot or the Siegfried lines. 

A road along the Western boundary with regular 
patrols sliould be established. A similar one around 
Eastern Pakistan is essential for our safety. 

Special stress must be laid on secular education 
to children to subdue communal passions. Peace ut 
home is essential for defence outside. 

Goodwill of the erstwhile colonial countries can 
be had only by sacrificing some of our capital interest^ 
therein, where they go counter to the interests of those 
countries. 

Miiitaary education to every kiean, worker and 
sfudent shall bo our aim to deserve the hard-earned 
freedom we have had after so much of sacrifice and 
turmoil. 


CANDHIAN ECONOMICS 

Bt PbOF. G. K, KBATT, MJl., B.T., I.L3. 


Mahatma Gandhi, a great teacher of India and of 
mankind, preached and practised great ideals of life 
and living. His teachings are known as Gandhism or 
the Gandhian way. His economic ideals are a unique 
contribution to the economic thought of our age and 
show, the real way to peace, happiness and freedom to 
war-weary (miserable mankind. 

Gandhiji was not an economist. He was a moralist 
or a saint or a great teacher and so he looked upon 
economics from the moral and spiritual ideas of life 
which mattered him most. He, therefore, questioned 
the justness of the modern economic theory and 
practice. The end of all economic activities under 
capitalist competitive economics is accumulation 
wealth and abundance of material goods because 
Wealth and material welfare are said to be the main 
end of life. Man has become a wealth-seeking 
individual ; wealth is his supreme good and real God. 
It is still said in Capitalist U. S. A. that the dollar is a 
fact and God is a superstition. Thus modem economics 
is non-moral. Its goal is not real human welfare and 
rpal happiness of all. It lacks a moral principle and 
so has brought economic chaos and even self-destruc¬ 
tion. Prof. R. H. Tawuey in his book The AcqviaiUve 
{Society omphasises the need of a moral purpose. Prof. 
E. H. Carr in his book Conditions oj Peace describes 
the modern world-critics as fundamentally moral. 
Divorce of morality or ethics from modern economics 
has produced great evils like poverty in the midst of 
plenty, callous exploitation, greed for markets, 
im|»crialism and wars, liquidation of demoocracy and 
oven destruction of civilization. Gandhi rightly 
diagnosed the real disease of the modern world and 
piTscribed a sovereign remedy. He emphasised most 
vigorously that ethics and economics could never bo 
divorced and that man was the supreme consideration 
with him. Man was more than imoney. Respect for 
human personality was his central theme and hence 
he pleaded for human welfare or real happiness of all 
as the goal of economic science and the critetian ot 
economic progress. Gandhiji said ; 

“Ewnomics that hurts the* moral well*being ot 
an individual or a nation is immoral and there* 
fore, sinful. Thus econcunics that permits one 
country to prey upon another is immoral/’ and 
added, "the values of an industry should be gauged 
less by the dividends it pays to its sleeping part¬ 
ners than by its effects on the bodies, eoius and 
spirits of the people employed in it." 

" Such a mondisation or revolution of our economic 
standc^ds is a vital necessity of our times for all Beetti 
to recognise that the major world, crisis is not merely 
military, political nor economic but fundamentaUy 
moral. Sir Radhakrishnan also says the same thing 
and m^ts spiritualisation to save the world beading 
for a disaster. It is necessary then to empharise 


welfare-economics of Gandhiji with the guiding 
)>rincip]c of respect for every human personality. 

The second principle of Gandhian economics is 
rconornic simplicity or limitation of wants. Gandhiji 
told us that real happiness did not oonnst in the 
abundance of (material goods nor in the multiplication 
of wants and their satisfaction. The ideal of the 
Western people is bodily welfare and so they believe 
in multiplying wants and in satisfying them at all 
costs. The Indian ideal is different. It is plain living 
and high thinking. It is also the real Christian ideal. 
Gandhiji pleaded for this ancient ideal of economic 
simplicity or timplc life in order to secure for us real 
happiness, self-development, economic and political 
freedom and social welfare. The erase for material 
welfare and money led to capitalist greed, pjipioitation 
and wars. Economic siimplicity will cut at the root of 
capitalism, the enemy of mankind. It will guarantee 
economic independence, self-sufficiency and will pave 
the way for the healthier and saner ideal of cottage 
indiustrialism. Was not Gandhiji himself the very 
embodiment of this ideal 7 

Tiie third idea was emphasis on production for 
us(!, for consumption and not for profit. This is also 
the socialist ideal. Capitalist pnoduclion is based on 
profit-motive. Profit is its central guiding force. No 
profit, no production. Millions will starve but producere 
will not produce or sell without profit. Fire, earth¬ 
quakes and wars are welcomed by tJic profit-seeking 
capitalist system though they ruin humanity. Goods 
will be destroyed io maintain price.. Production will 
be restricted to maintain profits by creating artificial 
scarcity of supply. This is anti-human, non-moral 
economics, and Gandhiji spared no pains to denounce 
it. He, therefore, advocated decentralised industrialism 
based on human values and elimination of profit- 
motive and greed. The socialists rightly value produc¬ 
tion for consumption but Gandhiji went much further 
and championed the cause of humanisation of 
economic science. Socialist philosophy is matoial, the 
Gandhian eoonomic and social philosophy is moral 
and human. The socialist ideal is eoonomic plenty 
and maximum material welfare and production rather 
than human welfare, nappiness, freedom and develc^ 
ment of personality. The socialist ideal is based on 
force or violence which is inconsistent witii true 
freedom and happiness. 

The fourth important Gandhian concept is non¬ 
violence. This is an ethical idea but it is the basii of 
economic independence and economic justice. With¬ 
out non-violence there can be no peace, happiness, 
freedo(m and development of human pereonidit3r> 
I^olence breeds violenoe. The euppreenon of BEltlar 
may give rise to a euper-ffitler. Soeialism, thor^m. 
cannot solve the problems of peace, demoomoy and 
happiness as it is bseed on violence. Bnatnim aodalinof 
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or coosmunum is the strUdng proof of this. It is tuning 
anti-democratic sod impeiiaJist. Well-known friends 
of Russia like M. R. Masani and Louis Fisher pro¬ 
nounce this sthtement. According to Qandhiji, the 
failure of Western democracy was due to its non- 
acceptance of non-violence as the basic social value. 
Appeal to force must be given up. Non-violence ^ill 
eliminate greed, develop fellow-feeling and respect for 
human personality, and will ensure freedom and peace, 
the requisites of real happiness. Socialists maintain 
that democracy is not possible without socialism. 
Gandhiji went further and said that both sooiaiUm 
and democracy were impossible without non-violence. 

The fifth economic idea of Gandhiji is sanctity 
and dignity of labour. He looked upon work as the 
law of nature, praised all work as sacred and noble 
and glorified manual labour. He condemned idleness 
as the greatest enemy of mankind. He disliked the 
lure of leisure. He called it a dangerous moral trap. 
He taught people to respect manual labour, to live by 
honest labour by his own example; Khadi was the 
symbol of the dignity of human labour and fellow- 
feeling. 

The sixth important idea is his attitude towards 
machinery. The place of machinery, the monster and 
master of our mechanical age, is subordinate iu 
Gandhian economy. As man’s happiness, freedom and 
personality were points of supreme importance with 
Gandhiji, he strongly disliked the mad craze for 
machinery and vehemently pleaded for its limited 
use. Machinery was exploited Jby capitalists to exploit 
labour and consumers. It brought unemployment, 
aiioral degrad’ation, wars and so on, which still plague 
mankind. Socialists would nationalise the use of 
machinery to end capitalistic exploitation and yet 
Ciandhiji detested them and their indiscriminate use 
as they reduced men to machines, killed their finer 
feelings, deadened their souls, brought new slavery, 
dictatorship of experts and managers and encouraged 
violence and greed. iBut Qandhiji was not a mad 
idraliat. He always would welcome simple machines 
which saved unnecessary human labour and helped 
crores of people. He welcomed sewing machines, 
electi^ty and called the grinning wheel a piece of 
machinery. He nevor tolerated the use of machinary 
to replace human labour which was available in plenty 
and which remained unemployed. Machines ihould 
never replace and degnde matohleas human maehines. 
In a oouatiy like India irhere there axe seventy milUoo 
uuempkiyed persons, the large uee of maohinsry is, 
aeooiding to him, antirsoiaal and anti-human. So 
Gandhiit emphasised oottage industries with rdmpie 
machines end yet he was wise and pactical enough 
fo^siUem the use of heavy maehinery for big. key 
«»aHsteeB India, Prof. Agarwal of Wsrdha hss pub- 
iUtod the Gandhian plan on the bads 

Of G«adhitt%^ jmd ideas. 

w«jldsd'&.:. Bi great support of saany 


Lastly, ^andhiji’s ideas on distributioa end 
privatq property are noteworthy. We have seen that 
his economic ideal is simple decentralised industrial¬ 
ism'. With decentralised production and ideal of local 
self-sufficiency, there will be automatically decentral¬ 
ization of property and problem of distribution will be 
quite easy. There will be no inequitable distribution, 
and glaring iuequabties, because capital will be 
dethroned from its dictatorial position in production 
and honest labour will rule the economic activities 
along with the principle of economic equality to 
which Gandhiji attached greatest importance. He 
mid : 

“Kconomic equality is the master-key to non¬ 
violent independence ... It means tlie levelling 
down of the few rich in whoso hands is concen¬ 
trated the bulk of the nation’s wealth on the one 
hand, and the levelling up of the semi-starved 
naked millions on the other . . . The contrast 
between the palaces of New Delhi and the miserable 
iKivels of the poor labouring class nearby cannot 
last a day in a free India in which the poor will 
enjoy the same power as the richest in Ibe land.” 

But a moralist like him will not kill the capitalist 
but will give him a chance to improve and serve 
.society. He would reduce all the evils of private 
property, eliminate the influence of property and 
capitalists in production and in society but he would 
not vote for the total abolition of private property 
like the socialists. So he made a gift of the idea of 
the ‘trusteeship’ of the capitalist. The capitalist, or 
a man of property must reduce himself to the position 
of a trustee of a certain property and accept all the 
limitations implied in the idea. Yet the capitalist must 
ha\e no chance of exploitation and so he allowed him 
to keep twelve times the minimum only, much less 
than the Russian margin of even 1 to 80 in incomes, a.s 
Mr. R. Masani points out in Socialism Reconsidered. 
■Wages naturally then with the ideal of economic 
equality will be just, fair and human. The Labour 
Minister at the centre under these influences has 
introduced the Minimum Wages Bill for certaiu indus¬ 
trialists with the principle that no minimum wages, 
no industiy. 

Thus Mahatma Gandhi tried to revolutionise our 
economic ideals and standards of values for the central 
human ideal of the development of personality in the 
atmosphere of freedom. The national government 
must slowly but surely plan for Gandhism. Then 
and then alone the challeuge of socialism in India 
can be effectively met and the danger of capitalist 
domination eliminated. ‘IVeedom or Plenty* is to be 
chosen by us as the author of Gandhism Reconsidered 
well puts it. Qandhiji chose the fonmet. We in Ladia 
caimot forget his lessons and humanity too must 
follow him if it wants to survive. Let us remember 
his immortal words: 

"India’s desl^. lies not along with the bloody 
w*y of the West, of which she &oWb signs of 
tiredness, btit along «he bloodtoss way of peace 
that oomes from a simple godly bfe" 



SWITZERLAND FACES AN ISSUE 

Bt marie H. ALLEN 


“From Military ij**rvict‘. !» Civilian Service” was th<' 
title of a challenging article published in September, 
1M6, by Suisse Cotilemporaine, a leading intellectual 
monthly of Lausanae. The time had come, the author 
believed, for Switzerland to effect an arrangement, 
already established in seveml countries, whereby con- 
euientiouH objectors could fulfill their duty to the 
national community witbnii war work of any kind. 

Rene Bovard, the writer of the article and alu" 
editor of the paper, has now served a sentence of tliree 
months in })rison because he felt he must “sign the 
article” with his acts. A first lieutenant in Di>isiioo I 
of the Swirts arany, former instructor of reesuits, and 
former adjutant of a frontier battalion, he hail refused 
lost summer to pK'w'nt hirasrdf for a .six-day officers' 
training course. 

la a letter tt> the regtnient,d commander, M. Bovard 
had asked to be allowed to give “a .service conforming 
to luy convictions,” in *>me humanitarian work for a 
longer period than that required for military studies. 
The army authorities inaiilc a surprising rcaponso, one 
which implied the possibility of a change.; they oould 
not grant the vcciuest. “in the present state of legis¬ 
lation.” When M. Bovard failed to appear for the 
training, he was pro.-!ccuted. according to the military 
ovxlc, for refusal to serve. 

The case was of more than oidinai-y significance. 
M. Bovard i-eprescntc'd in a striking manner both 
loyalty in military service and leadership iu high 
devotion to humanity. Since the end of the war, he 
had been conspicuously active in the work of the Inter¬ 
national Red Cwiss and director of information for 
“Don Suisse,” the uiwlfish movement for mercy and 
Testioration thiough w'liich his countiy, ncutr.il in arms, 
is aiding sufferers from, the conflict. In his magaeine, 
which is dedicated to the “spiritual defense of the 
nation,” he has tried to arouse intellectual circlea to 
greater responsibility towards the questions which 
agitate the wswld. His attitude towards his military 
aen’fce was expressed iu his statement that “I do n^t 
know what our courage might have been in .the supreme 
test, but I know that our fidelity was unquestionable, 
tliat we were dhtennined to do everything in our power 
to preserve our country from the horrors of war." 

The trial was dnunatic. 'Hie hall where the mibtary 
tribunal was held was packed with people who, rriiile 
not unan i mous iu agreement with M. Bovard’s point 
of view, had come to drew thehr sympathy. None of 
the lienteoant’a comrades of tbei^FIrst Divuion would 
ccnfduel the prosecution, so a conjor fr(Hn the Second 
I^vidmi WM a^ponted. 


Tlic wiluetwe.s were men wlio held important poets; 
the President of the Geneva Council of State, along 
with university professors, testified to M. Bovard’s 
patriotwm, kyalty and idealism; a former superior fa 
the army declared that though Lieut. Bovard “was not 
a milititry man and did not try to become one, as 
c>ffi<y-r he was disciplined and devoted.” 

When Rene Bo\urd himself took the stand, he 
reviewed hi.s military career. He had become 
instructor in the armed foroes in 1927 to manifest his 
allachment to the national community. It was not until 
the world was at war tliat, through intense internal 
.stnigglo, he had come to the grave decision that he 
.should ix'fuKC further military service. It did not seem 
the tinu! to take this extreme stand when the. country 
was in siich a critical situat.ion. Therefore, he kept his 
IKjst until after the war was over, though .more and 
inor<' as he saw the rav^ages of the oonflict and the 
evolution of events, he came to feel tliat only the 
refusal of the individual conscience could put an end 
lo WHi-w. To the questhsning of.Colonel Paschoud, who 
presided o\ er the tribunal, he furserted that henceforth 
lie would refuse to fulfil all military obKgatione. 

Major Duriiz, the prosi'cutor, was •extraordinarily 
iii'.iderafe in presenting his ca-se. He mentioned the 
contradiction between the defendant’s military record 
awl his declaration of refusal, not undertaking to 
attack the theories M. Bovard and his attorney ad¬ 
vanced, whose weaknesses, he laid, were apparent. He 
dealt simply with the specific act of refusal, which fa 
time of arrive service would have constituted a crime. 
The penalty he recommended was imprisonment, as 
the law demanded, and the duration four months. He 
asked the tribunal not to impose additional punii^- 
ment. The custom, he explained-, was not to expel 
objectors from the army, since this would, in a way, 
yield to their wishes. The degrading of an officer would 
entail expulsion ; nothing justified such an ignominious 
sentence. 

liAMim Meaning or National DsnussB 

Moreover, the prosecutor refused to demand tha 
forfeiting of civil rights. He asserted that M. Bovard 
liad not manifested “a spirit of hostility toward 
national defense,” had not issued propaganda against 
the army, nor tried to dissuade otlum faotn perfamfag 
military service. Ilieo Major Duiui siptwMd an 
opinion which marked an importuit adMooe in the 
atUtude ot a military offieer. He dedaied tha4 one 
could i^ve to natinoal defense a laeger aBeBiiittg. .^haB. 
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that of military aervice. All the acta of the aocuaed, he 
said, showed that he wits ready to defend his country 
ia the munaer that his conscience dictated. Finally, the 
proaccutioi' emphasized that in asking for a mild sen¬ 
tence he wanted to show that, contrary to legend, the 
militaiy tribunals go to tlie extreme limit of indulgence 
in handling defaulters for reasons of conscience. 

M. BoUe, who has often served as lawyer for 
oouscientious objectors, gave a moving plea for non¬ 
violent resistancse and for civil service. Eloquently he 
sought resi>ect for humane oouvictions, and denounced 
the inequity of a system which is obliged to inflict 
infamous penalties on citizens even when the tribunal, 
seeing the loyalty of their services, could not help 
reQOgnieing them as perfectly honorable. He requested 
that the duration of the sentence should be only a little 
longer than that of the course in military training. 

The tribunal reduced the time of imprisonment to 
three months, but would not give tlie defendant the 
licncfit of “honorable motives;" the wivsh to escape 
from an obligation imposed by the federal constitution 
on eveiy citizen, by disobeying the law, said tlie court, 
could not be so consddered. Yet the court did not, as 
customary iu such cases, deprive Rene Bovard of his 
civil rights. 

Very significantly the tribunal suggested that the 
condenincd man could have used all legal means to 
•obtain the introduction of alternative civil acrvice, 
since “the question is pending before the federal 
authorities.’' 

This oQQSpicuous case has forced attention on the 
difficult status of the conscientious objector in a laud 
whose poaitiem of neutrality, and whose absence of 
aggressive designs, have seemed superficially to take 
tlie sting out lof its compulsory’ military training. 

Evciy boy by the time he is 20 must take a ooursie 
of militaiy instruction for about three months, and in 
subsequent years a repeat course of 13 days. There is a 
complicated system of grading in the army involving 
various degrees of traming, witu special courses for 
officers. The duration end intervals of all these training 
periods are subject to change by the Swiss Federal 
Council, an executive body of seven members, corres- 
rooding*to a oabindt in oUier oemntries ; one menber 
i* chosen as President of the Coufedcration. Basic 
militaiy sAairs are in the bands of the two-h'ouse 
Federal Assembly. 

Compulsion is allfinolusive. Certain exemptions, 
such as those for physical reasons, are allowed ; but 
even when one is thus exempted, he must pay instead 
a special military tax. The law pi-ovides for a maximum 
penalty of three years* imprisonm^t for refusal of 
army Wnriice, but except in wartime the sentence hue 
tuktally been three or four months. Recently, howei^er, 
a ^CtO.” of less prominence than M. Bovard received 
six mouths, Thn (^ys is the maximum for refusal to Pay 
tho tax. Ihe worst .l^u^dihip of all is (leprivation of civil 
riito.', wiri^h ' .metos not mete^ loto of 


cantonal dr tommunal positions, but tight restriotiona 
on free movement about the country. 

“Tax Owkctok” Bun'Bas Most 

A "tux lobjector'’ us wi;ll as a lesister to military 
service may lie expelled, along wiUi the members of bis 
family, fiwim the canton where he lives. He ^ay have 
to search for. another canton that will take him in. One 
of Switzerland’s idealistic C.O.'s, pracihdng a highly 
•drilled profession, who bus been oemsistent all his life 
iu unwilUngaesa cither to serve or pay the tax, has 
suffered 30 years’ loss of civil lighus. Baired from his 
home canton, he could spend lime with his mother, 
wliio lived there, only when boUi could go to France 
iu order to be together. When she was dying, he sought 
and obtained a iiermit to enter his cautou and remain 
there 10 days, on tlie last of which his motlier was 
buried. 

The C. 0. must come up fur trial each time he is 
culled to service, and the sentence gets progressively 
tougher. Oi-dinarily, after three or four condemnations, 
he is diismissed Cioiu the army, but the tax require¬ 
ment still continues. 

The number of C.O.’s in Switzerland has not been 
determined. The Defense Miniatei-' has stated that 
during the war there were only 76, but this figure 
appears to include only those brought lo trial for 
religious convictions. There has been little contact among 
cbjectois ; one reason may be tlie indeiiondenee of the 
sejwrate cantons. There Imve been no organizational 
activities of C. O.’s, though vaiious peace group,-? have 
long e.Yisted in different parts of the country. 

About two yeanr ago the Swiss Council lOtf Peace 
.\s»ocifltions was fonnied, composed of 22 societies with 
differing pc.ace emphases, and numbering in total 
membership mnae than 10,000 Swiss citizeas. This 
movement has grown, ami has been progrc-suively 
active ; it has had among its officers men prominent lu 
public life. It appointed a coiUiniission to .Hudy alter¬ 
native service in other countrie.s, and t ? make recom¬ 
mendations for Switzerland. 

In Maaeh, 1W7, the lute Professor Andre Oltramare, 
rcvi.aed head of the Swiss Peace Council, presented in 
tlie federal parliament, as a uienrbcr, a motion for the 
iutroductitai of alternative civil t?er\'ice, “The creation 
of a Swiss civil servicS,” be said, “would constitute a 
moral advance and would bear witness to the reject 
of our country fa- the sincei-e oonvintioins of indivi¬ 
duals : it would permit tlie organization of adequate 
relief aid in time of peace, and would furnisli abroad 
tile proof that Switzerland is dhtpoecd to demonstrate 
in a manner even more effective than by material aid, 
its international solidarity." 

His arguments were opposed by the Chief of the 
Federal Military Department, and an ext^isive debate 
followed. In Qiite of thu oppodtion, boiwever. Professor 
Oltracnare made a seal gain, for the federal parliament 
vo^ fay 63 to 40 to tdee up the study of the question. 
This t»M not fiint time attempts had been made 
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to inaugurate civil service lor C.O/s. As early as 
1903, it was urged by a Swias pastor; otheia tried in 
1917 and 1918 to get a favourable tmotiou passed; in 
1921, an appeal came from the Women’s International 
League for Peace and Freedam; in a general 
petition was presented; and the last previous eSort 
was ma^e in 1930. Throughout much of this period, 
the work of Pierre Veresole in founding the “Inter- 
national Civil Service” was influential. It was only in 
1947, however, when Professor Oltramare so impressively 
pleaded the case, that official recognition came. 

Even BO, it seemed that the issue might be for¬ 
gotten after the death of Professor Oltramare. But 
tire trial of Rene Bovard brought renewed and wide¬ 
spread interest. It is the first time that a oonscientious 
objector has had such syimpathetic treatment in court, 
and the first time that favourable reports have been 
publisiied in the conservative prem. It is now stated 
on good authority that the Defense Chief has ordered 
the setting up of a commission composed of doctors, 
jurists, and military and political leaders to re-examine 
tire whole C. O. problem. This gives hope to pacifists 
and non-pocifist friends of civil liberty that the years 
of effort may be approaching success. They believe 
a plan can be worked out through which not only may 
civil service be substituted for military service, but 
a tax for support of the civil service prognun be iirsti- 
tuted in lieu of the present military assessment. 

Why Not a “Peace Quota"? 

The acliievement of civil service for C.O’s, however, 
would not mean any relaxation in the military program. 
As shown by compulsory military training in Britain, 
and the constant pressure to get it adopted in the 
United States, the architects of military power appear 
to feel that when Uie block of conscientious objectors 
bos been neatly fitted in, it is possible to build a bigger 
structure. 

Hence it is not surprising that at this very time, 
plans are being prepared in Switzerland for a reform 
of the army with much longer periods of training, with 
the extension of the service age to 60, and obligation 
for women up to 40 to train for such auxiliary services 
sc air protecUon, telephone, transport and nursipg- 
More serious perhaps is a decree of January 7, 1947, 
introducing a gymnastics and sports training for young 
boys under the direction of the military department, 
though this was rejected by popular vote and interferes 
with sovereign rights possrased by all oaAtona over 
educational mattera. Signatures of protest are being 
collected by peace and eduoatioiial organiiatioos. 

It seems likely that Switserland, of all countries 
perhaps best able to demilitarise its life, will wait for 


universal disarmament tiutough the United Natioha 
the distant future. It appears like a oaged bird with 
a far-away heriti^e of freedom, so long confined 
within protectiDg bars that when the door is opened, 
revealing exciting outside vistas, it remains moping in 
fear on the floor of the cage instead of stretching its 
wings and soaring into the free sky. 

And what of Switzerland in the world picture? The 
original liomu of the Red Crosa^ the International 
Voluntary Service for Peace, and other notable humane ' 
movements, a generous haven for refugees in need of 
friendly rehabilitation, its leadership in many a pro¬ 
gressive international cause has brought it warm regard. 
Yet Switserland, possibly the most “peace-loving” 
nation, is outside the U. N. Though now included in 
UNESCO, it has not pressed United Nations’ member¬ 
ship. Through the years, it has treasured its acknow¬ 
ledged right to neutrality, and has not used this boon 
f(W itself alone. To send a military force for a world 
army or police might jeopardize its neutral posithm. 
Yet to ask a special status would put Switzerland in 
the position of a conscientious objector before the 
Security Council. How could it plead for consideration 
there, until it has provided alternative service for 
C.O.’s within its borders? 

Some Swiss have conceived a plan for offering to 
tlie U. N., instead of a military contingent, an equiva¬ 
lent for purely humanitarian work. It would go where- 
ever the need might be, to help conquer disease, 
damages done by natural cataclysms, illiteracy, poverty, 
or social and econiumic degr^ation. Such a force 
would literally be “an army of anon without hate.” 
It is a startling proposal, for tlie Swiss government 
would have to take one or two per cent of the regular 
military budget and devote the money to this end. 
Thus far, the authorities haive deemed it an impossible 
scheme, tliougti officials have listened tolerantly to its 
advocates. 

An international query is immediately raised. If 
Switzerland were induced to make such an alternative 
offer, what reception would it get? Could a popular 
sentiment be aroused in other countries, strong enough 
to persuade their governinvents to permit this great 
experiment? At the moment, neither this litfie nation, 
nor the world as a whole, is ready for such a move. 
But some of the countiy’s most publi(Hq}irited ciUnotu 
hope soon to see a recognition of the individual cons¬ 
cience, as a step towards a possible wider leadership 
by Switzerland in the international peace strug^.* 

C«B«n, Manli, IMS. 

* Mni* H. AUm hu baas AaaooUta Edilwr al rarUeaar 
*bMa IMS, In aoUaboratloB witb bar buaband —S Jallov-.adJlar, 
havara AUao. 



THE ALL.INDIA EXHIBITION IN THE EYE OF 
AN INDUSTWAUST 

J»Y K. P. THAKUR, C.A.I.I.B. (Bom.), c.a.i.b. (Load.) 


Among the few amcuities that the fily of Calcutta 
offers , to her uhizens to recline or recreate, Eden 
Gardens occupy a position second to none in im- 
porlancp. The numerous zigzag waterways, covered 
here and there by overhead bridges, a shady nook, 
away at a distance the row of tall trees—all these 
combine to make the gardens a paradise for lovers 
and poets, yet no less for the lay public who flock 
there to have their constitutionals. 


“Jaree” .songs are not conrplele wrtliuut such fairs. All 
through the year the entiic village anxiously awaits 
for the dawning of such days; th»' old aunty keeps 
ivside u few pennies by trimming the family budget 
here and there, savmg.s which are not usually touched 
upon but are kept reserved for distribution to boys 
of the family, girls not being cxre))t(‘d and wliat a 
joyous glow is visible in the eyes of the kiddies! And 
in the refracted rays emanating from the happy faces 



Tlie All-India Exhibition, Calcutta 


1 am not a dreamer of dreams. laving in a 
I'calwUc world I am moved by no'consideratioris other 
than materialistic. Yet when I visited the place after 
the clomre of the Exhibition 1 was really taken by 
surprise to rwjall io my memory U»e grandeur and 
magnificence which the show brought in only a few 
days ago. With the setting of the sun, when all the 
flooddights were switched on, tiie Exhibition ground 
looked, as if,, hfce a boom town. Myriads of visitors 
poured into the seven gates to find a place of beauty 
wiUun, where there was apparently no sign of pf'verty, 
want or misery which abounds outside. 

The oifsniseis of the Exldbition held in Ciilc itta 
in February, 194^ *pay feel proud for taking in hand 
one of the pioneering constructive measures adopted 
the nation for its regeneration, social, industrial 
and commercial, on the morrow. Fancy fans or 
Tatrmhas on large or small scales are things with 
which we are so famiUeu'. Many of us must have seen 
how. traders cluster around the footpaths of Calcutta 
on the occasion of Rath, Rash or. Moharrum festivals 
to sell^ txiys, household utensils and miscellaneous 


of the children of the family, the aunty never fails to 
delight her ownself. 

We are not also forgetful of tlie gypsy girls of our 
laud. With a load of cheap ornaments and fancy ware.s 
on the head they usually move from door to door and 
waiting on gullible village women folk they make them 
(\illagers) an easy prey of their (gypsies’) voracity. 

These arc loose and iinco-ordinated specimens of 
our industrial efforts which, though in individutd cas«:a 
displaying high .skill and excellence of craftmau- 
ship, had not in general contributed towards the better¬ 
ment of our art and industiy. 



The Tata pavilion 


fancy wares to housewives and juveniles. The industnal exhibition of an organised type found 

Even in vemote viUagea, fairs are not uncommon, its footing first in European countries. Radiating from 
On le^Ve oV ceremonious oceasioos there appear France and Britain, it made its headway in the conti- 
ga'^erinti «f. v^age tradcKnen to seU ea^hen Warm nental countries. In the initial stages such ^ibitiqns 
gpd m FoJit dances or fere sponsored through private efforts. The beneficial 
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effects pHiduced by ilic'se exhibitions soon utlrttcted 
the sttonlion of tlte rcspeetive national governments. 

In the beginning exhibitions were looked upon as 
ronvenient modes of advertisement and sale of pro¬ 
ducts ; but'gradually people began to fee! that though 
the chief aim of exhibitions might be to increase sales 
and profits they have an indircTt educational value ns 
Well. To tlie jaactical bu.sine.ssmen, however, idi'ul 
objects sink into oblivion, Mich as the creation of new 
ideas, the expo-'ilion of the most effi<-icni methods cl 
production and the general educational effects. 



The Norway stall 

.^s trade and coniinerre crofwed national boundaries 
and entered the international spliere, national exliibi- 
lions ehanged their colour into international exjiosi- 
tions. The fir.s| International Exliiliition \va« hold in 
lauidon in 1851 and was kiiowti a-s “The (ireat. Kxhibi- 
iiori," although in magnitude it has been greatly 
sui i)as*!(Hl by many others, notably I host' lu'ld in Pari-, 
('liicago and St. Louis. Tlu' latest exhibition of first raU* 
international r(‘iiutation in the pre-war days was 
held m ilic Weiubley Park. London in 192t-25. 
Strictly spcakiiig the Weinlilcy Exhibition cannot be 
called inter national nut and out as ii-. primary purpo.-e 
Was 10 e.vhibit goods of Itrilisli Eiujiire origin. 

Thus far we have sung in iinnualifi''d jiraise of 
exliibitions. They have their dark ufiot.s well. Intev- 
ualional exhibitions are the affairs of big industrialists 
iliey liure no plan*' for small and lueiliiim scale bii.si- 
iiessnieii. Exhiliitious foretkn soil are I'xpeiisivi* as 
.such items a.s cai'riagi', travc'lliug exiiemsi'S, gi-quml rent, 
hotel expenses at (he place of exposition, insurance, etc , 
are all to be borne by the exhibitors ; yet the conse- 
qHenre,s may sometimes be quite different frcni what 
the exhibitors expected. Tbe.^- may not only cxqiose 
their goods, but at the .same time dispose of mnnv tnido 
secret.s whieh are afterwanls imitated and inipvoved 
upon by foreign competitor.*. This liappeiis more in the 
Ciise of comparatively undoveloperl countries, whose 
jiatentfi and designs are often’ purchased outriglil by 
highly developed countries either for u-se in their 
protws or for giving them a watery grave. In aueli 
Cfttes, exhibitions might bo the means of assisting 


foreign com petit ion without extending the sphefe of 
.salt's of liome products. 

Nol.with8tanding such remote contingencies, the 
chances of benefits are greater than their baneful 
effects.* This is why Interimtioual exhibitions arc giw- 
ing in uumbcr.s with the paasage of time and a feverish 
activity is ag.im lieiug witnessed soon after the ter¬ 
mination of ho.-tilitics, and first came Britain with 
her Briti-h Industries fairs held in Euginud in May, 
1947. A .section of 7 >t'ople in Great Britain raised tlieir 
voices of protest that 1947 was too early for staging 
such all aniliitious programme to show "what Britain 
can make." But desi>ite all unfavourable considerations, 
siicli as fuel crisis, shortage of building materials, etc., 
Grent Britain held the Exhibition in full confidence that 
it was going to provide a great impetus to British in¬ 
dustries and help exports. By ingenious devices stall 
structures, decorations and general arrangements for 
accommodating buyer.* in the fair were designed on 
•such noicl linos ns to di.sp<'n‘>o with many essenlial 
iiialeriats w-hich w'ere in short supply, This Exliibition 
ha.s been able to rouse .so niucli eutliii.siasm that tht* 
demand for stiaee in the forthcoming fair' (British 



The (I>utch) Airways exhibit 


Indu.'Stries Fair, 1948) exceeds by 35 per cent Of the’total 
area available. As niimeious as 87 United Kingdom 
major industries representing more than 3009 firms are 
likely to he represented in the fair.* 


*■1 juuiu, exmoinons on western model were field m 
the past with indifferent success. We may reesll in oor 


1. AclaptiM frora Steplivmon'i thUneiplm imj /h’talft p, 

Commerte, 193S' XditloB. 

8. Welcome Adilnu by Hon’Ue Mr. N. ». Saikw. • 
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memory the Cuogresa Exliibitiou held in Calcutta 
in 1928; but tlie Eden GHi-deiu Exhibition, backed by 
the patronage and eo-operalion of the Central and 
Provincial Governments may be acclaimed as the first 
organised effort in free India to make a comprehensive 
stock-taking of the country's harnessed and isilential 
resources for the planned reconstruction of the iMionomic 
and cultural life of lier peoi»le. To comment on all the 
displays assembled in the Exhibition is an uphill task 
I shall, tlierefore, confine mysedf to the' industrial and 
cornniercial aspects of the show. 

Whether there was any nece-<sity for opening an 
.\mii.seiiient Park in such an Exliibition is a debatable 
uu 'tiou : but there is no denying the fact that the 
oigaiiiser of the Exhibition lane le lie extolled for 
.“c.iltering ilie si'eds of edne.ttion tlirough tlie displ'tvs 
of the Posts. Ti'legrapli,' and 'J'eleplione-, All-India 
Radio. Heallli and Industries Di'partnieut of the 
Ceiilnil and 1‘iwvineial Goieinmeiits. the Meleoroloaieal 
Sur\e.v, tile iiidl.in Musemn, the Finest Reseaich In-li- 
lute. Di'hr.i D on. etc The nm.<t ediiealive and 
m-tnielixe thon.gli no less intere-liiia were perhaps the 
modi l.s of (he Daiiiodar Vallex and tin- Mor Ii'iigatid’i 
projeets of tile Mai la Piali dr.iin.ige sclu'iiie near 
Diamond Ilarlionr and the old and modern methodsol 
lield nrigalioii from .Vrcliiiueilian wells to the latest 
type of power-driven jnimps. I think there was 
•eareely a xi-ilor m the Exhilnlion ground who did 
not care to .s|.o (hftse wsinderfiil displays and did not 
express satisfacliou imagining perliiip.s in his mind 
that at last eioineUiing material and constructive 
(•■'iilcl be done to s1oi,i roeiirring famine-s of Bengal and 
to lielp the cottage and small-scale industries in Bihar 
and Bengal with the hclji of cheap electric power 
generated by the Damudar Valley Corporation, Besides, 
there wen' for those with historical interest, the 
JV'alional Struggle and National Survey Court, for those 
with aoadenrical interest, ’ the Fine Arts and Science 
Court, for those with social interest, the women and 
children section too. The gi’owth and development of 
the Indian Press has been amply demonstrated in a 
separate Press Pavilion under tlu' newstiaper and 
periodical section.* 

As already narrated the Exhibition'was represented 
h.v the 'Central and Provincial Governments as well, pro¬ 
minent among whidh are the U.' P. and Assam Govern¬ 
ment^ not to speak of the West Bengal Government. 
The majority of the non-government exhibitors belong 
to the Greater Calcutta industrial area. Exhibit* from 
the Northern, Southern or Western India were not many 
^ * matter of profound regret that exhibitors 
from the Bomlmy Presidency, which undoubtedly occu¬ 
pies the first iwik in Indian industrial life, were few 
^d fw ^tween. Tlie scanty mdiibits in silk sarsc* and 
tin.conaclflot^ demoniriMte the poor response received 
from l^t province.* Opbdons on the Eriiibition 

«•' 'S. lU. (*& «a ^ ' 

. 'ftl' V-Mwildw 'QiwmiI- 

.4ldl 


differ. In (lie eyes of a certiiiu section of visitors, the 
Exhibition has served no useful jiuri>ose other than 
providing a profitable source of income to the contrac- 
tons and orgauiBers ; while certain otlicr sections have 
gone so fur in their praise to c.*!!! it bigger than the 
Wi'inbley Exhibitiuu. lii estimating the excellence and 
.short-comings of the Exliibition, 1 shall not be swayed 
by sentiments in my e.stimate of what I have been 
able to witness in the Exhibition ground. 1 .shall 
try to dei'iet a picture to my readers and that 
too priiiioiily from the point of \iew of an industrialist. 
Occu'pyiug an area of nine hundred and ninety acres 
llie Exhibition is no doubt bigger than that held at 
Wembley at least from the point of view of space if 
not in any other resi'ect.' However it is not the 



A house made of jire-cast concrete 

dimeusioii which iiialtevs but tlie distinction that 
counts. Exhibitions are like the lens of an industrial 
camera thi-ougli wliich we can get a true and un- 
detached picture; of the industrial .stage a country is in; 
tike binociilars with the help of them we can see 
throiigli the diitunt iudiustrial possiliihties. In order to 
judge the merit.' of (he pri'si'iil Exhibition we shall, 
therefore, have to .see how far it will be able to help 
us in the rrhiiilding of our industrial structure in the 
be.sl way we can do in our iieeuliar environment. 

“Exhibitiuu is not purely a busiueScs proposition. 
Fundamentally it ba.s an educative fiinctioif. We must 
see what i.s required foi Aiiir country. If will not do for 
men and women of India, who feel the glow of free¬ 
dom, to go on buying all the goods, and more parti¬ 
cularly ljuying food from foreign counlrig^s. It is very 
unwise for u.s to go on in this inanmir by living on 
another people’s work and feel happy over it. Today, 
it is a fact that wc are Ii\ing on the balance that we 
built during the war. If we go on like this, wc shall be 
Iiankntpl. So every one would have to work and make 
jieople work in well-planned ways. This is why this 
Exhibition is necessary.”* 


S. Tlifi Wembler KxUbittun cvvcmd an area »( jiSO acron. 

S, Aitaiitel froin the inauguial ii4iitam of Chafcravarty Shri Haj» 
Cepala^ii on the apenloc da; of GdllbillOB. 
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Against such a background we sliall bave to 
evaluate the merits of the game. If by virtue of holding 
the same we are sufficiently aided in our endeavour to 
industrialise India under modem methods,, if it helps 
us to stand and occupy a position at par with the other 
industrialised countries of the world wc must consider 
the enterprise a success, otherwise it shall have to be 
thrown overboard as not being worth the mortar 
and stone with which its structure was built. 



A house ■ built by the process of roll-lafiiing 
stone chips, cement and bamboo 


The majority of the displays in the Exhibition 
were by large and small scale manufacturers of con¬ 
sumer's goods, sucli as pharmaceutical products, paper 
and writing imi>!emonfe, stationery and cosmetics, 
paints and varnishes, oils and vegetable products, china, 
glass and enamel wares, camera.s and photographic, 
materials, tobancu and toba.To goods, electricals, linen 
and woollen fabrics, etc. There were also many exhibits 
of engineering machinery, e.g., printing press, spinning 
and weaving looms, pumps, machine took and precision 
instruments, etc. 

Of the Native States participating in the Bh<*w, 
mention may be made of Indore, Jaipur, Mewar, 
Mysore, Baroda, Gwalior, Manipur, Mayurbhanj and 
Hyderabad, each in her own pavilion showing speci¬ 
mens of her own arts and handicrafts. Among the State 
exhibits particular reference may be made of the 
Mysore Pavilion which sboweeUiu a miniature form the 
actual working of her famous Kolar goldfield. Thousands 
of visitors flocked into the Mysore Pavilion to have a 
glimpse of this artistic model. It is a stroke of mis¬ 
fortune, that soon >fter the opening of the Exhibi¬ 
tion, the Mysore Pavilion, along with a few other stalW, 
was badly damaged due to rain and hail storm and^Jj«r 
pavilion gates had to be closed down. Vi4tbrg were 
thus deprived of having a look at this wonderful dis¬ 
play tin the end. Coal and gold—the market prices 
of these minerals are marked by a gttlf of difference^ 
yet what a pity it is to find that coal-miners and gold- 
diggers work not in a much different environmmit. 

The mineral resources of the Mayurbhanj Pavilion 
imfioate a store of future posribilities witixiu the boKlan 


of the State. The Iwm Ore Mines which feed the fur- 
na«!es of the Tata Iron & Steel Co. Ltd.; were discovered 
in a region adjacent to the soil of the State and it is 
not unlikely that many more mineral resources may be 
unearthed if adequate surv^ and .exploration are 
earned out. The display of the Indore Pavilion centred 
round a hand-made watch, a specimen of which was 
presented to Mahatma Gandhi in June 1947. The 
Mewar State showed the image of Mabarana Pratapt 
his armour, sword, and the saddle of his famous riding 
horse, the “Cbailak”; but alas, in this atomic age can 
we revert to duels and rely on cavalry in our defence 
programme ? If not, what practical service do those 
specimens render exeept showing some historical 
relics; if it In; so, why not j)!acc them in our National 
GaJlciy instead of making a sliow out of tliese 
articles in an Exhibition which was ijriniiirily industrial 
in outlook ? 

It apijears Gwalior iiroducc" exci'llenl crockery and 
porcelain wares and Indore inakes out high-grade ivory 
I'roducls, but unless pi ices of such coiinnodities' are 
substantially reduced to bring thcni in line with otbi'r 
bazaar goods, we are afraid, tht'se articles will continue 
to decorate the four walls of an Exhibition st-all aud 
are not likely to be useful to the common folk. 

An array of tools and machinery was displayed in 
the stalls of Hcatly and Gresham, Kilburn & Co. Ltd; 
Marshalls Sons & Co., India Machinery, Tata Iron & 
Steel Co. Ltd. In the opinion of many a high level of 
proficiency was attained in many of these disrilay, But 
I have my doubts if such displays were of any 
utility to our industrial life. In the exhibitions held in 
Western countries, visitorf, from comparatively un¬ 
developed countries nuister strong to purchase machines 
and tools of latest tyi»e and they have, therefore, great 
effectiveness; but in our country the need seems to be 
more of exposing how these machines are driven. If, 
there had been no ambition' to exhibit the working 
methods of such machinery, a stroll in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the Netaji Subhas Road would have given a 
visitor an equal if not a better idea of the very same 
tools placed in the above-quoted stalls. An exception 
must have to be made with regard to the pavilion nin 
by the '‘Philips." A unique apparatus for mass photo¬ 
graphy through X’rty engaged the attention of more 
than one viater. It is an addition to public knowledge 
that the aforesaid firm is putting out many thii^ 
besides radios and electric bulbs. In another comer we 
found in a stall run by Messrs. Q, C. Law 4; Oo., that 
132 varieties of pencils and 70 kinds of mbs are mann- 
factured by a firm of our land. Under the domihation 
of foreign rule we have been taught to regard "Vmn^ 
and "Kohinoor” pencils and "Red Ink” or "Seliaf” nibe 
to be the vehicles of learning. It is high time that a 
reM>rientation of outiook is generated in our midst and 
we begin to know things tiiat are our om. 

'Hie design of the Tata PaviHcm bhe as .ambient of 
ingenuity in it. As a flowing river lertiJiiM a^, by 
alluvion so win also the mould of Ths' Trijpi 4 
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Steel Co. Ltd. turn out Iron and Steel ingots which 
will enable India to go ahead in her programme of 
industrial regeneration. 

The representation of foreign firms in the 
exhibition was however negligible. Although there was 
a "Foreign Contact Section" representing foreign firms 
and exhibiting machines and services which India could 
avail herself of with a view to expediting her national 
reconstruction, a specific stall was opened by only 
one foreign country, t.c., Norway. Without ostenta¬ 
tion the pavilion showed in a neat manner by 
photographic illustration the natural wealth that 
.Hbounds in the country. It also showed by illuslrii- 
tion how and in respect of what materials India 
and Norway are conneeted with each oilier m inU'r- 
Uiitional trade. 

In the Exhibition, many of the pniduii.>i were dis¬ 
played in a manner which maintained no harmony 
with the con>moditi(>.s exhibited. Illustration.-: in.ay t«’ 
cited galore but withoui making a catalogin' of it. I 
may be allowed to quote tlie insbrnecs of ■‘Ii!ikslimibi!:i> 
Oil" and “Jeewanlal (1929) Ltd." as in p'inl. 

The stall of '‘Lakslimibilas Oil” looked more like an 
advertisement of high-powered “Westing House" 
chx'tric daylights rather than toilet oil. Siinilarlj*. the 
construction of a chamber mounted with alluminium 


pvoblcop hSs been made in the Exhibit‘on. Four types 
of hpuses were placed on the ground, covering an area 
of one katha of land. The Concrete Association of India 
con8truot.ed a hoii>n built of pre-cast concrete which 
was also the centre of great interest. Without using 
brick or wood another house was constructed by 
assemblying stone chips, cement and Tamboo which 
was technically called roll-lathing. Houses were nl*o 
built simply with the help of venpsta wood and bamboo. 



X cottage built with venesta wood 


sheets does slvow more the craftsmanship of a house¬ 
builder rather than that of an alluminium dealer. Do 
Messrs. Jeewanlal (1929) Ltd. mean that we should 
dream of alluminium houses in a free and richer India 
instead of houses constructed with bricks, lime, stone 
or cement? To me it occurs that better service could 
be rendered to the country by showing with the help 


No doubt, all these efforts arc honest; but how 
far, under the present state of our life and living, houses 
of these types* will be useful for our purposes ? In 
cases of houses under the third 'and fourtii category no 
estimate for building expenses was given. In view of 
the fact that these houses were primarily built of 
wood and bamboo these could not create much inlcrefrt 


of a miniature model of the Kolar Gold Mining type in the minds of the piiblie. Bc.-ides the constant dau'j,cr 

the actual working in an aUuminium. factory, how our of being caught in fiie, it is doubtful if ihe.se houses 

household utensils are turned out of bauxite. Sucli an ,ji,]o to .st.and the rainy and moi.'it climate of 

action would have alao done indirect service to tho Bengal. Houses built of bamboo-concrete may be 
country by removing the residual blind superstition slightly more durable but these cannot be made 
that still lingers among certain sections of people double or trii>ln storeyed. Architectural engiueers also 

against the use of alluminium wares. . opine that bambo^i retains much moisture withip for a 

If, on the other hand, advertisement would have ^Q^g time. With the advance of time bamhoo will begin 
been the sole and only object, these firms should have to shrink, cracks will appear in walls but there will be 
done better by banking on the imaginative faculty of ‘ no means of rciiaira except by demoUtiou of the 
human beixigB. What a contrast do we find in the entire structure even then leaving no break-up value. 
ewMt ot "the KX.M. (Dutch) Airways ? Without jf instead of baniboo, iron rwis are used, the project 

brinipng in tny air-plane they have sueceedsd in im- ghow no innov*aUon and will thereby lose much 
prnsnog <m our mind the ease and effortless unceasing of its .diarms. The dwelling house made out of pre- 
spe^ of a mt^em aircraft rimply by the di^lay of a cast concrete was found #to be favourite with the 
typical windmtQ. of the low ooimitries. Any amount of middle class gentries—^ycl in this case the co«t of 
. praise, win too touch for the high artistic sense construction is prohibitive. Besides the cost of the 

sJbowed by..^UB .conqiany. land it occupies a minimum expenditure of Rs. 4,818 

In m aking the above remarks, I do not bear any ""jg likely to be involved in building such a 
aniinoaitjf fa my mind agiunst some firms in preference house, the total cost inclusive of the cost of the 
to pflNMi. Tim a(4e puit>ow of my stotomeat is to land will thus .stand in the neighbourhood of 
ia fts mimi of our^ethaMtom. Rs. 8)ap0|- to Rs. 10,0001-. To lay by such a huge 
■ iii »<ao-lndu(rtl|^l, problems amount’of money is practically bigroad the means of 

aodsJ ,';aij4 /ifiife todoyi; a middle-clam gmitleman after meeting all living 

' expewws .pjt.ji!^ and members of his family. We are, 
ii’ of this. . tbmefbte, tolt, witoout aay prMihal solutioa of the 
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housing probltuu. We Oiay have only this much solace 
that out of those efforts, rheapev and better methods 
may be devised. A word in this connccliun may not 
be out of place. The management of the Exhibition 
should hav'e located these, specimens ia a contiguous 
spm; this woi^ have enabled the visitors to form a 
comparative idea of the merits and dcuicrits of oarh 
scheme in a better way. 

Thus perhaps we have in our foregoing analysis 
covered in brief tlio excellence and sliort-couiinK,s of 
various stalls from the iudustrial point of view. Let us 
trerelore. stop. Taking a gcmeral view of the whole 
affair one must have expected to witness a new ray 



A thatched cottage made of bamboo 

of light with I lie dawning of our nuich-cherished 

freedom. W(' wislied not to see wearisome repetition 

of the same kind of booths, the cloying excess of tea 
stalls and eating houses, the duplication of exhibits 
as we find m Sir Stuart. Hogg Market or in the 
vicinity of Bara Bazar. Our expectation was to have 
.a look into tlie affairs of our business procedure, how 
its whetds roll on, where they are obstructed, who 
bear the brunt by tli«' sweat of their brows and who 

reap the benefit. We had in our mind to get a 

glimpse of the crux of the labour problem and a 
model solution of the trouble. There is no dearth 
«f Jute and Cotton Mills in the iJnion of India. Was 
it not becoming »n Ihc parts of the numerous Jute 
Mills on the Hooghly and Cotton Mills of Bombay 
and Ahmedabud to show the entire process of working 
of these trades fi'om the sowing of seeds on the soil 
to the final disposal of the finished goods in India and 


abroad? Another commodity which India produces 
with wide world market is Tea. For the sake of mass 
education the details of tea trade fiom start to 
•iould have been dis^dayed. In like'manner, the work¬ 
ing and production of each and every commodity out 
of Indian soil having any cotumeruial importance 
could liiivc been displayed m the ExhibiUon ground. 
Perhaps some such motive was beliind the move of 
the i^iousors of the show. In the foreword of a 
pliiiihplet ]»ublisbed by the uiganisers of the show 
entitled “The Purpose of the Exhibition,’’ the Scientific 
Publicity Syndicate Ltd. said: 

"The ta!>k before iiidirstrial India is an uphill 
one. 1’he time is ojfijortuno for ))rodiicers, cou- 
siimei's, patriots and thinkers to plan the future ol 
this country. It i.>, conceded by all that before 
concrete blue-prints of our national future can bo 
laid down, a .scienlific .st.-ck-taking of oUr re.soiirees, 
I'l'Ogress and potentialities js essential. It is in 
order to .synchronise with tin. uec<l.s of Wie moments 
that this Exhibition is being organized. 

"Our object in holding this Exhibition on a 
scale liillierlo unprecederiied, is mainly to present 
!t complete ’,iieture of India- realistic yet detailed, 
instructive yet suggestive, and critical yet con- 
stiuctive—of our national ri'.s’iirces in respect, ot 
industry, agrnuliurc, raw iiialiTials, minerals, pro¬ 
duction, health, ediic.'itiori. arl and culture. We 
believe that this Exh’ibition would bring into focus 
all the available data nece.-.sary for the various 
asi>ecl,s of Matinuiil llvcuin^lniciwn." 

In tile fuliilnieiit of tlu'- a\owi>d object, how far 
siicceas has been attained must have to be left to the 
visitors to ilecide. 'I’o accomplish such a task is no 
doubt Herculean and incidental short-comings here 
and there are inevitable. In iiointing out the defects 
therein my aim is not to decay the project; on the 
contrary, my object is to strike a note of enutioo 
(hat miatakca of omissions and commissions do not 
recur in our future attempts. In purtruance of the 
declared policy of the Government of India, Provdacial 
Governments and Indian States for the speedy 
dcvelojiment of agriculture and induatriai resourcea 
of India, tlic first International Trade Fair is likely to 
be held in Delhi in November, 1048. The Fair as the 
name siusests will perhaps be unique of its kind, M 
for the first time in the history of India, foreign 
visitors are being invited to participate Foreign 
exhibits of raw m’'.terialH, machinery and of indtit- 
tries, heavy, medium, small and also cottage industries 
will be displayed for the benefit of Indians proposing 
to start new industries. Let us be ready to represent 
on the occasion before the world a true and genuine 
picture of India as also what India can make. . •* 



Independcflce Day cclpbrations in Mauritius 


MAURITIUS ONCE AGAIN 

By Pbof. PRIYA HANJAN SEN, m^., p.bj. 


Morb than three years ago, 1 had written on Mauritius 
and its affiliation, ciilturnl and otherwise, to India. 
Signifieant changes have oecuiTod since in our 
countr)', and t.hcir echoes have been heard on that 
i.sl(indf Tl»e uelebratious in Mauritius in connec¬ 
tion with the proclamation of Dominion Status or 
Indei)cndente (as you like to call it) in India were a 
.success from all. points of view. The powers that be, 
made it a point to accord all facilities only to 
obliterate tl^^e bitter memory of the past, of the 
shameful story of the perseeutiou of peaceful Indians 
All those who eould be made to side with the officials 
formed one grou[>. Tlie 15th Aiigu.'il wa.« proelaimed a 
public holiday even for the sugar estates; special 
t rains ran on all lines; lorries carried passengers 
without peruiits and with the connivance of the 
authorities. 

But this move on the part- of the authorities— 
was it sincere? The word 'connivance’ has been used 
advisedly. On reaching Port l-oiiis the people realised 
it was a mere show—this jiaradc of good-will for the 
ppojde in general. It was observed that the Gover¬ 
nor did not stay for more than 25 to 35 minutes. A 
short sjieceh was made by the Chairman of the 
Reception Cemmittee; the name of Mahatma Gandlii 
was not even so much as mentioned. The Governor, 
addrciwing the Mayor and the “Leader of the Indo- 
Mauritian Communities’* (by which he referred to 


meeting on tlie 10th August, 1947 in which he had 
instructed his audience that they should, on the 16lh. 
explain the significance of llmt dale to their people, 
and remind the whole population of Mauritius of the 
glorioii.s rc'ign of Einjieisr Asoka. This was done, and 
the celebrations took place in a suitable manner. 

On the 17th August two important meelinp were 
held. Let me give an aieount. of one of them. Thr 
first one wa.s attended by more than 20,000 Indians 
It wa.s held in a town in South Mauritius. Villager^ 
enme in bullock carts. History repeated itself on tha 
occasion: the forefathers of the Indians settled tlu’rt 
used to drive in th(‘ir carts when they attended hor.^e 
races. The enthusiastic cyiwd was'lhrillod to hear that 
the 17(h was thi' day which saw the beginning of the 
departure of British soldiers from India. The n^ws 
that communal riot.< had plunged Bengal and ihe 
Punjab in grief brought son’ow. But as soon as it was 
announced that *Hindiw and Muslims wore oni'e !i.''te 
friends in the old city of Calcutta, thunders of applause 
were heard. Paraphra.sing Rajaji’s words Prof. Bi.sson- 
doya] had said that the modern Christ too can work 
miracles. Malialm.a (Tiitulhi uud liis jteac' mission u 
Bengal, Bihar and Delhi were followed with ent.iu- 
siasm. In India's jicaceful tevolutioii, Mauritiu.- 
received a new lease of life. 

II 

Bissondoyal, the new leader, has suffered and “'oe. 


the reactionaries), declared in a mood of exalted 
blessedness that Englishmen have kept thei- pro¬ 
mises in reiiifd to India ; anyway, the advantages 
that accrued to them made it possible for some 20,()00 
{twenty tho^nd) Mauritians to assemble at the 
Cbaffip-de-Macs, Port Louis on that day. 

'The vast .maiority of the population celebrated 
the oceomou ia a becoming manner. Huge processions 


The Government ha.s, in the beginning of tins, 
year, .^hown a chan^' of altitude towards him. Justice 
Brouard, of the Supremo Cotirt, had to appear in 
Court on tin! charge of having said to some petty 
clerks of the Civil Service that Guy Foiget, .it.lomey- 
at-Law, “is Bissondoyal’s follower.” 

The press gave great publicity to the ease as it 
does when any cast' in which the Professor is in- 


mcre in almost all the ntlages and towns of the 
idan^. Metis than fi&,0Q0 Xndo-ManHtiam rejoiced in 
: Bissondoyal, a graduate 

;^oei iuteQduo^.the Indian 

there was 
jneraoraWc 
'^d'-wlatie 


V:i>lv(*d, absorb.^ the atteniion of the whole countiy. 
Tl)e question at issue was; “Is Professor Bissondoyal 
a great Mauritian who ean number an Attosney-at- 
law among his followers even wlteu the latter is not 
a Hindu?” Mr. Odtan, the Magistrate, was categori¬ 
cal- Be said in hig judgment 
, “inras it defamatory |t> say, in Oetober,'UXU 
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(when Profuasor Bissondoyal went to jail for th» 
ird Ume) of a man holding the political vie^ of the 
SLnt (Guy Forget) that he shared ^ views 
and political opinions of Basdeo ^ 

.‘Bissondoyal had been ^ntW 

had misunderstood or nnsmtorpreted his politi • 
Iirinciplea.” 



Prof. Bissondoyal 
The ooiuplHinant (Forget) had submitted that jt 
would be derogatory i.o call hi.u a "Bis^ndoyab-t 
.iuce Bi*«.ndo.val made “seditious speech^. 

To-day the Magistrate's judgmeut is lending - 1 
port to my findings. Did I not write in The Modem 

Review for April 1946, p. 276; i„»ir«hr on 

•‘The. Magistrate’s judgment was based lately on 

the words our missionary was supposed (by witnesses 
having more brawn than brain) to have uttered.... f 
The Magistrate had read all the documents relat¬ 
ing to the historic cases. He was convinced that the 
Professor’s words had been misinterpreted. He, for one, 
was not prepared to agree with the other Ma»etr^ 
who believed the words of Police witneasM, Mr. 
OAan has been looking at the oases from a dwtiwe 
gad hii, wjcordingiy, judged from the point of view 


of someone detached enougli to j^o/. 

years after the trial he his found that w^ 

Bissondoyal offered hia defence (asm 

three magistrates were convinced that PoUoe wim 

u r,i o. p«Hi^ 

oX/ Wl»t iiw.a.l»u»t “ 

reported that the Professor refused to defend ^ • 
seU and agreed to undergo a long term of 
ment To tfie honor of the cbiliscd section of the 

Ilia ^ quesuou is bolb ^ 

W„™.tiv.. li lb»ws . flood ol li,bt OU *0 
, 1 „ ,„u,UloUo«. W.lboul 1 « 0 »». 

oo «e. oonsliumon ,oo d 1™“»' 
come. The old constitulion i=. as old as the 
National Congress. It dates from 18^, *•'“ 
saw the birth of the Uoug.vss. i„ 

1-rolVssor made it a> clear as d.Hyhght, that ‘f 
to be harmony amuiMJ the various elements lu Mauntu^s 

aU of them must be placed on the d*mc fooU^ . tlm 
old constitution that faiouis the nch, nuis 8. 
clarion call roused the ums.ses from ihcir 
and apathy. Clever polidciaus begau to 
U, A Cbo offlciol emta. Tb» J 

6th of March, 1947, seven expeneueed ® 

■mitled to the Ooslitutiou Consultative Committ 
a momorunduni in wliich they stated ; 

"The organised agiuitioii which has beim going 
for sin erul years now among the Hindu po^u a lo^^, 

the rcsolutions-invariably unauimous--voled 

political meeUngs attended almost 

Hindus will have only served to give more prominent 

To Uie fact that the mass of this community is sull 

j.olitically immature.” , , 

The term “Hindu” i, repeated m season out 

of season to give those who are gullible to 
that Professor Bissondoyal who baa put a stop to 
wranglings between Hindus and Mahomedaiis or Hmd«s 
and the dowu-Uodden coloured poiiulalion, is no be^r 
than a full-blown communahst of the. J*biah_typ ■ 
Forgot’s move is part of the manoeuvre. Even Dr. K. 
Millien, Forget’s intimate friend, has of late ’ 

in hia own way, the reactionary leaders who to 

above-mentioned memorandum. The same fetor wroto 
on 17 6.47 that the seven leaders were only di8tortli« 
facts when they averred that there was a daag« of/ 
tide of Hindu or Indian nationalism sweeping f er ^ 
epuntry. Embittered by the «“<««« 

Itoo has counted no sacrif e too great m 
his countiy abreast of the times, some “ 

fretting and fuming; they are painting, a wo my ■» 
of Mauritius “as black as it is possible for any p^ 
to be painted." „ . v • ~ 
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But fliuch more iatereatii^ tiiao the eharge laid 
at the door of the Buaondoyala (Profeaeor B'. and hir 
brother, S. Biaecmdoyal, who will be a candidate at 
the coming electione}, is the contempt with which the 
argument of Uie reactionary "leaders” has been treated 
in London. The new constitution is the fruit of eight 
jrears’ labours. The “organised agitation,” the “resolu¬ 
tions,” the “political meetings” referred to could not 
fail to have the desired effect. It has become impossible 
to forget Professor Bissondoyal’a movement in any 
reference to modern Mauritius and its constitution. 
The seven leaders set their face against the demand 
made to the effect that alt those who would be able to 
sign their names should become electors. It is depress¬ 
ing to say that even an Indian was of their opinion. 
But the Secretary of State for the Colonies turned & 
deaf ear to their empty threat. If the New Constitution 
functions, as it should in courise of the next few months, 
the reactionaries will be exposed and rendered futile: 
the interest of the people will be properly served. All 
well-wishers of Mauritius will eagerly watch the results 
of the elections. 

There is no communal question over there. Hindus 
and Muhomedans have all idcntificjd themselves as suns 
of Mauritius. The bogey of religions differences has 
been exploded, l|||| Professor Bissondoyal, a true son 
of Mauritius, is guiding his people along the path of 
honour. 


Mr. K. V. Vaidya of the Timu oj India, addreoung 
the members of the Indian and ^Eastern Newspaper 
Society at Madras, is reported to have said towards the 
beginning of the year, sometime ^n the first week at 
January, that India, exposed on three mdes to eny 
attack by sea, could be easily set upon by carrier-based 
planes coming from a long distance. India, once she 
decides upon her naval programme, would have first to 
establish three naval bases—one at the Andamans, 
another at Trincomali and a third at Mauritius. 
Professor Bissondoyal is emphatically of the opinion 
that Mauritius should move fornrard bo help India and 
safeguard her defence for the sake of the peace of the 
world. If, he saj's, so little an island like Mauritius can 
play an important role and help much bigger countries 
to promote peace, it should do its duty without hesita¬ 
tion. If Mauritius can influence the future of Indo- 
Brilish relations for good, why should it deny itself tlie 
honour of coming forwrad to contribute its mite ? 

Surely there will be found many other ways to 
ci'aient the bond of union between India and Mauritius. 
What counts is not the provincial or communal or even 
racial aspect of the matter, though that counts so far 
as it goes, but the international aspect of the question. 
The houses both of India and Mauritius should be 
put in order for the piirpose of serving larger interests. 
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WEAVBVG IN ASSAM 

Bt Ds. S. K. BHUYAN, Mn.E., ph.i). (Lond.), 
Director of Historical and Antiqvaricm Studies in Assam 


OoB leaders have suggested spinning and weaving in 
eveilSr Indian home as a means of solving the cloth 
problem, and as a step towards the economic uplift- 
meat of the country. To the Assamese, however, it is. 
a matter for gratification and pleasure that spinning 
and weaving were, and still now are, prevalent 
amongst them, irrespective of community and religion 
and social and economic status. All kinds of cloths, 
from cotton handkerchiefs to gorgeously brocaded and 
golden embroidered breast-pieces and skirts and chad- 
dors, constitute the handiwork of Assamese ladies. The 
tribes on the Assam frontier were pacified by presents of 
Ammese clothe, and distant nilers Bind potentates were 
converted into friends by the same presents. There aw 
many faotors at the bottom of this unique custom, the 
principal ones being the patriotic seal of tbie old-time 
Assamese people' end the measures adopted by the 
State. 

Ibe Assameae of yore abhorred the idea of usinS 
foreign qppaiels. King Naranarayan of Cooch Behar 
once,, sent to the Ah6nt King Khorn Baja' Mveral 
icti<4w as presets indtiidtng “five beantiful silk saris 
*8nde In BuQagar,’**The four Koch ^voya who brought 
'Sifi reemv^ .by the Bargo^ain at the 

W llie iiliitili^ said to 

wlddb jBjm 


are worn by Kharchais or undesirable women of this 
place. They are not worn by men. How is this that 
you, being ambassadors, have brought apparels worn 
by women ?” The Bargohain then dismissed the four 
envoys and gave them mckkclas or skirts, sewn in the 
middle. 

The Raja of Mantara had once presented to hU 
father-in-law, the Nara Raja, a suit of garments. The 
Raja of Nara, which was the original home of the 
Ahoms, consulted his mini.stcrs as to the propriety of 
wearing the presents. They in a body replied, “A 
foreign article, however good it may be, rfiould not be 
worn by the monarch.” 

King Rudra Bingha presented to his ministers sets 
otrfarments ol the Slughal fashion consisting of cloaks, 
head-dresses and shoes. The three Dangarias returned 
the presents mying, “Vihy should we wear these 
presents imitating the fsshions of foreigners in super¬ 
session of our own indigenous costumes?" 

The measures adopted by Momai-tamuli Barbarua 
during the reign of Swargadeo Pratap Singh give an 
idea of the efforts made by the State. The Baibarua 
promulgated an order that every woman must spin 
during the course of the night two cops of yam. The 
tillage headman while going wund tae lo^ty 
di^ would find out work i& i>ui«UBoe of 





.order was done or not. It was also the custom of every 
household to contribute to the royal stores an allotted 
quantity of silk y&m annually. 

But we feel specially g^Ufied when we recollect 
a measure adopted t)y Queen Sarbeswari Devi, consort 
of King Siva Singha. Coins were struck in her name 
during 1729 to 1744 AD., as was done in the case of 
the two earlier queen-regnants Phuleswari Devi and 
Ambika Devi. The apartments, the courtyard and the 
grounds of royal palaces remain in many cases practi¬ 
cally empty, or they accommodate articles of luxury, 
or paraphernalias of ponip and grandeur, or attractive 
gardens. But Queen Sarbeswari Devi admitted the girls 
of her subjects within the palace enclosures and taught 
them to spin. The girls who were musically inclined 


were taught music. About this we quote the lollowlfit 
excerpts from a contemporary chronicle or Bururji: 

“Anadari, the daughter Bolal Batgohain, 
became the Barkuanri or chief consort of the King, 
when she took the name Sarbeswari . . . The 
Queen adapted a Bhutanese boy and kept him with 
her as a Hpira or attendant ... As an innovation, 
she admitted inside numerous batches of girls 
belonging , to all communities and castes sod 
engaged them in spinning. She also taught music 
to gills who were musically inclined.” 

We now ask : In the year 1740, how many kings 
of the world laid open their palaces and gardens for 
the benefit of the subjects, and how many queens 
brought into the royal premises girls of all denominar 
tions for teaching them spinning and music? 

0 ;- 


LONDON’S GALLERY OF THE GREAT 

Br JOHN STEEGMAN 


London contains a museum which was the first of its 
kind in the world and which even now has only two 
rivals, one in Edinburgh and one in Dublin, both very 
much smaller and of recent foundation. It is the 



William Shakespeare 

National Portrait Gallery, whose name exactly defitnes 
its nature : a collection of portraits of men and women 
who have played a prominent part, in the history of 
Great Britain and her Empire. One cannot say “from 
the earliest days of that history,” because portrait- 
paintiag as a separata and 4igtinct craft did not exist 
in, England before the be^&ning of the sixteentii 
$tti bm tibg d«ya qf Hmu^ YXn, «fe 


very few great men in our story whose authentic 
portraits are not in that collection. 

A man, to qualify for this posthumous honour, 
mvist have made an outstandipg contribution to what¬ 
ever department of human endeavour he adorned : 



« Horatio Nelson 

Letters, the Arts, Politics, Statecraft, Science, Eqplo- 
ratioD, the ProfessLon of Arms,, the Law, Brii^on, or, 
snee he was an Englishmsn. Eocentrioi^. It is Aot 
enough that he should be merely ^VeU-known” in the 
histoiy of his profeadoQ; be mi^ have had a jnp* 
found and lasting effect on that bisUny, and his fnine 
must be such that his name is UaMat ^ tbe 
edUMtsd TMtor. 
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At individualistt the Englidi, and even more the 
Soots, are proverbial all over the world—active, un¬ 
predictable creatures who act as they do because "they 
are damned if they will be dictated to by anyone I” It 
was not very comfortable to be in the company of 
Queen Elisabeth, or Florence Nightingale, or Shelley, 
or John Wesley, or Sir Thomas More, but each of 



lyrical, uncla^ic language, and would have nothing to 
do with the rules observed everywhere else. They have 
made the English language the beautiful, rich, evoca¬ 
tive tongue that it is (except when it is used- in 
business correspondence). Their portraits are all to be 
seen : Sliakespearo, Dryden, Gray of "The Elegy," 
Byron, Keats, Word-sworlh, Tennyson.' It would be 
very difficult to find someone in any country of the 
world who had never read a word by any of tliesc in 
some translation, or iu whom the sight of one of these 
portraits would nol awaken the memory of a poem or 
a couplet. 

In the Portrait G.allery are l,o be seen the faces of 
Wilbcrforec and Clarke, who hav(! the imperishable 
honour of having w'on for millions of men and women 
their physical and spirit.ual freedom. Rousseau preached 
the freedom of mankind, and England practised it when 
she set, an example to the world by abolishing slavery 
throughout the Empire. 



Florence Nightingale Lawrence of Arabia 

tbe« pTMeeded on his perUous, difficult path absolutely There arc no tyrants in the National Portrait 
oonvuoed that he was right, and that eveiyone else Gallery. But there are the breakers of tyrants ; 
^***i!I****^* eburse, they were right 1 You can Eliaabcth and Sir Francis Drake, who dcatroyed tho 

SM them in ^ National Portrait Gallery : Elisabeth, power of Philip II of Spain to dominate Europe; John 
raum and arroganoe ; Nightingale, inflexible pur- Churchill, Duke of Marlborough, who destroyed the 
***1*^1^ cmeHey, all revolutionary paasion ; Wedey, mijdit of the megalomaniac Louia XIV, and enabled 
inexhaustible energy; More, unshakable Europe to breathe again freely for a while ; William 
m ^ hg]i«{ylhat liis omr conscience was right, and Pitt and Lord Nelson, and the Duke of Wellington, 
**** nrrtajg. who together proA'ed that Portsmouth and Whitehall 

’ ^ quite uiiffice' tim l>oeti of «ny other were in the end too strong for the giant who terrorised 

roBMmtio s^^ in own Europe from Madrid to Moscow. 




ARYAN RULERS OF AMERICA 

Bt chaman lal 


Thx caste system of the Aryan Incas (rulers of Peru) 
was as rigid as and very aimiliar to that of the Aryan- 
Brahmins; and in the beginning was instituted for the 
same purpose,—namely, in a desperate effort to 
preserve the purity of the White race. 


S'U, 
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South Indian imprints on a Mexican palace 


Ambassador Miles Poindexter of the United 
States who spent several years in PerU^ and made 
personal investigations from the descendants of the 
Inca rulers, has now proved beyond doubt that the 
founders of the Inca dynasty were four "Ayar" 
Brahmins ; Ayar—Manco Topa, Ayar 
—Chaki Topa, Ayar—Auoca Topa, 
Ayar—Uyssu Topa. 

The Incas observed the Hindu 
caste system and performed the 
sacred thread ritual more or less 
exactly ns we perform today in India. 
The language of Peru (quichua) has 
more; than a thousand Sanskrit roots 
and I have brought with me • 
vocabulary called the Aryo-Quichua 
vocabulary compiled by Lopes, 
author of The Aryan Races of Peru. 
The Spanish author who spent his 
life in Peru writes that one finds the 
imprints of the Ramayana and the 
Mahabharata on every page of 
Perucian poetry, and Peruvian music 


No one of the lower orders could 
many a woman of Inca blood on 
pain of death.—The Ayar Incas, 
p. 258. 

* a * 

Many of Inca hymns and prayers 
were similar to our own. The traces 
of the common origin of both can 
be found in the Rig Veda and the 
Zend-Avesta. They had been pre¬ 
served by oral traditions from their 
still older sources before the inven¬ 
tion of writing. 

No doubt they had taken form in 
the religious rituals of the great 
parent race before the development 
of separate cultures of the Iranians 
and the Indo-Aryans.—TAe Ayar- 
Ineaa. 



A Mexican palace bears imprints of South Indian Architecture 


The poeby of Peru bears * the imiffint of the is based on the Hindu music. The Peruvian. National 
Ramayana ai^ the Mahabharata on each page.r -Le Museum at Lima has even today preserved all Hindu 
Races Aryans de Peru, musical instruments. 

* * * Ana and America.—lAt. Miles Poindexter, formeP* 


As among the Aryans of India, the worship by ly United States Ambaraador to Peru, has done sigul 
the Incas of the omnipotent and invisible spirit, Vira- service to the sciences of Anthropology and Btbao>- 
ooeba, creator and preserver of the world, was logy by publishing two brilliant volumes on the 
confined to the higher castes. The intimate family Ayar Incas of Peru of which the second volume deals 
religion of the common people, as in China and India, with their Asiatic origins. It is, indeed, a fase in eti ng 
was the worship of the ancestors of the family. Hibject. The author has endeavoured to idiow that th* 

Seven years ago when I published my book I had Ayars of Peru are the proto-Aiyan emigrants firotti .• 
stated that the customs, beliefs and religious cere- Aria to Boubi America, as tbs word "Ayaf itirif 
monials of the Inca rulers of South America gave me expresses the phonological eonneetioa with the 
a definite uapresrion of their being Hmdus. "Arya.** The similarity does not stop with the eatun 
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e 

nsenbluioe of two isolated words. The arts Mid of the Aitereya Brahmaiui, "Charaiveti eharcdveti 
falthsi the ritet) and ceremonies, the customs and eharaiveli tam obrauif"—“Wander forth, wander forth, 
manners, and even the ph 3 rHcaI features and languages wander forth.” They might have migrated partiy by 
of these two races separated by wide distances ot land through the Behring Strait and the Aleutian 
space and time show marked traces of close affinity; Islands and partly by sea, their canoes carried to the 
and^ hence the inevitable conclusion of a common Chilean coast by the South Pacific Current, known 
origin. Of course, the author is aware of the existence to navigators as the South Pacific Drift or the New 



A Mexican woman prejiarcs chapaii (Hindu bread) 


of a school which holds that two 


Zealand Current. “These early 
men,” says Mr. Poindexter, “were 
among the greatest, perhaps very 
greatest navigators, considering 
their meagre equipment in the 
history of man’s voyaging upon 
the sea” (p. 1744!). 

Asia to America.—But what are 
the most prominent and notable 
similarities in the arts and 
sciences, customs and beliefs of 
these peoples, apart from their 
ancient traditions of origin ? Mr. 
Poindexter asserts : 

‘There is a striking similarity 
between the Quichuas and 
Ayamraa of the Peruvian and 
Bolivian Andres—in dress, 
colour, physique, and mode of 


distinct races in distant places 


may develop similar tendencies 
under similar environments. But 


evidences as to a common origin 
arc too weighty to be discarded 
in favour of such a debatable 
hypothesis. There is the tradition 
among various Polynesian tribes, 
such as the Maoris of the exten¬ 
sive voyages of their early ances¬ 
tors, and there is the corrobora¬ 
tion of the fak in the tradition 
of Soutb Amerirain Indians, such 
as the iMgs and Mayas, regarding 
the dn^^t homelands from which 
they nii9;ated. The seienoeB of 



Anthropology and Ethnology aug. He looks like a Hindu goldsmith 

mented by philological evidences 

sh^ that the Potynesians are Aryans. Mr. Poindexter life—and the people living in tiie high valley 

ri^tly observes that end river gorges of the huge mountain Qrstem 

_ ^America m raoe and culture wu but/an extenr border between Tibet, Nepal and the 

•ton of Asia; and w pre-glociol-tfJfes it wu Chmese Provinces of Yunnan and Saec^n. 

geoerc^odUy *©. Cohmb%ui ipoe- not rmtahen Photographs of these people of the Asiatic High- 

ishw he oolled ike people of the new world lands taken by recent travellera. might well pass 

InAam/'. They were of that and kindred mixed tor photagraphs of the mountaineers about Cuxoo 

races and the udbroken line of blood and culture ***• 

boi^^tofether the two shores of the Pacific And he goes on to enumerate the vuious common 

features. . i { 

. who, for the most part, have Tibet ond Peru.—Indian com is the staple food 

mewrli^ stay-at-homes would be surprised «f riie Peruvians as well as of the Lutni people in 
bihoM the faint footprints of their . the remote gorges of the Selwin, and beer made from 
aneestors fodiiyi away in the sands of maiae is the common drink. Even the reed flute these 

S; ^ ^ type ««1 el«pe. The 

■*im , and mo^p ^esmi to Imve bemi in the words ’nbetani kspt their records wHh knotted ootda befwo 
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the 7th Century AJ>., in the same manner as the Incas in Mayan art. Unis oompoate "wonder^ieast^ assomes 
of Pram. The history of sovereigns a^o had governed manifold forms in grapUe art. It is one of the moat 
the country, and the principal events that had taken frequent decorative forms sculptured in medieval 
place in the nation, was written in well'^bound books of Hindu temples. It was represented as a dragon, an 
papyrus or parchment, covered with highly oma^ elephant and a crocodile snake. Smith, the 
mented wooden boards. These books were exactly like learned author of the Elephants and Ethnologists, has 
the holy books now in use in Tibet. The latter are traced the origin of this fabulous creature from it> 
also written on parchment strips about eighteen inches earliest form as the antelope-fi^, which he regards 
long and four inches broad, bound with wooden boards, as Babylonian. It may be noted in passing that the 
and wrapped up in curiously embroidered silk. Many conception of makara as the antelope-fish is even now 

prevalent in Indian lore, as in the 
Western concepts of Caprioom, with 
the head of a goat or deer and the 
body of a fish. 

The divirion of the aone of the 
ecliptic into equal parts and the use 
of animal names for each was admit¬ 
tedly Asiatic in origin. Seven of tlie 
twenty days constituting the Astco 
month bore names of the hoary 
signs which were evidently introduced 
from Asia. Though the Astcc Calen¬ 
dar only dated from the Seventh 
century A. D., the Zodiacal tradition 
embedded in it might have been 



America’s oldest temple 


of the roots of the Tibeto-Burman 
family have been recognised in the 
Quichua and Yungu languages of 
Peru. In Tibet os well as in Peru, 
gold and copper were minted from 
early times. 

Puranic Beliefs in Peru.—An idol 
from the north coast of Peru (p. Ill) 
represents the ^n God seated upon 
a turtle and a serpent; and it re¬ 
mains one of the myth of the 
Satapatha Brammana where the 
primeval tortoise Adi Kurma is re¬ 
ferred to as the source and support 
of all things, and the current Puranic 
conception of the earth being sup¬ 
ported by the Serpent Ananta vrho 


very ancient. In the place of the 
sixty year cycle of the East in 



Gate of the Sun 


in turn is supported by the turtl* ortortoiae. 

One of the most interesting facts that go to imove 
the Indian origm of these ancient South Americans 
is the appearance of the elephant in Mayan sculp¬ 
tures, for the elephant was otherwise unknown to 
America. Says Mr. Poindexter: 

“Among the ruins of the pre-historic May^ 
City of Copan in Honduras, on a large monoHth ih 
one of the long-abandoned courtyards appear 
carved in hi|^-relief two elephant-heads with 
tyjrical trappings of Indian elephants. Charac- 
terisrio Hindu or Cambodian mahouts wearing 
t 3 q>ical Hindu or Indo-Chinese turbans are mouhted 
upon them.” 

Another interesting feature suggestive of common 
origin is the occurrence of the makara motif notably 


general and of Hindu in particular, the Mexicans have 
a fifty-two year cycle. 

“The Mexicans shared”, asya Mr. Poindexter, 
“the tradition of the Hindus, and all peoples of 
Aryan origin, that the World had bem sevs^ 
times destroyed and they looked for its destraetion 
again at the end of a cycle.” 

The tradition of the destruction of the world by 
flood at the end of an age or Yuga, as we oidl it^ 
was known to the Mexicans, as well as to varions 
otiier races of the earth. The resendila&ee of the 
Mexioan doctrine to tiiat of the Hindus is mote ctrilE- 
ing as alike speak of four a^ or Yugaa at tlM 
end of which tlmre is destniotioin. * 
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Ooiidm iiaya fnun tndiaj—Jijid now the aiml* 
larity tji leligioua beliefa. Referring to the OoddeM 
Majre from whom the Mexioan race derivee ita name, 
Mr. Fcdndeocter myB: 

“Thia aame Mother of the Ooda waa carried 
to America and appeared in the Maya theogony of 
Yncaten under the name—Maya—in the aame 
functions she performed in India.” 


cloth were extended leogthwiae alolig the cord and 
aewed to it and the third point or coiner of the doth 
waa passed between the thighs and fastened to the 
cord on the back. What an exact description of the 
Wearing of a kceupina I The wearing of a huge golden 
ear plug (the same as the Indian kundala) was con¬ 
sidered the insignia of aristocracy. The lobe of the 



ear was pierced and gradually 
enlarged to receive the huge plug 
whereby the Inca nobles were 
called Orejones (Big Ears) by the 
Spaniards. 

Sanskrit in Peru. —Mr. Poin¬ 
dexter has given a pretty long list 
of words of the Quichua languages 
and their analogous forms in Sans¬ 
krit. In the held of linguistic 
research, the author has his own 
limitations, but it must be borne in 
mind that he attempts only to 
suggest that the parents of both 
these languages might have had a 
common origin. Particularly interest¬ 
ing is the word kon, which desig- 


A Naga temple in America 
In Mexico, Maya was also 


nates one of the most ancient solar 
jdeitics of the Peruvian Yungas. The 


called the Mother of the Qods. She 
was characterised in Mexico by the 
same emblem of the lotus as in 
India. This, indeed, is an inefut- 
able proof of the common origin 
of the faiths. 

Incas .had .Sacred .Threadj — 
There were many, unmistakable 
resemblances in social customs and 
rites. The division of castes Of the 
li^s was. as precise as that which 
existed in Egypt or Hindustan, 
quotes Pcindester from Prescott’s 
Conquest of Peru. An elaborate cere- 
mony of initiation called “Huaracu” 



The stones speak 


analogous to the Upanayana of the Hindus was in 
vogue. Itie youths of the Ayar Inca nobility at ^sout 
®^en years of age were given a badge of manhood— 
toe huameu, alter the performance of the sacrificial 
nte. 

, Huaracu was a cord made of aloe fibre 

™ tlw si^s of sheep (Hama), the aloe fibre 
bemg Uke tax.” 


word is said to be of the same root and origin as the 
Japanese kon (Lord). is ^ well-known fact that kon, 
or ko in Dravidian means at once lord, kin d, and God. 

InDU—THB BoUBCB 
In India it is Deo, or Deota. 

In Spanish it is dios, in Greek it is Theos, iu 
Mexico it was Teot (accordfhg to Cortes the invader). 


W^B find even tile counterpart of the mekhala and 
the teupm#. 

" iarijgida waa conferred upon ibe youth 
^ Mnval at lie age of puberty, uid oon- 
Sr* Si? rim thidcD^ of a finger, which 

Armiad the boy’s waist imd tied 

w- triaagalar piece M wocfilmi cloth 


This clearly proves that the essentials of the 
primitive man and the primitive man himself, found 
their way, by expaneioo, contact, fusion, direct migra¬ 
tion, war, trade and the chase from a common origin 
in the higd^ lands of Asia, to Europe on the one band 
and'America on the otha. 

Lon Thus Lakgums 

The Ayur Inca nfien M Pern did poBseae a written 
iMfiiilt blit riMjr toit it during Rnir ynn 
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of ftruggle, ftc^ordiag to U. 8 . AmbanMln Milei 
foindeartv. E« writM*. 

"At throughout PolyneiU ind elimhere it WM t 
wtr between kioemen of Aryan against Aryan... The 
drfeat of the Ayan in the Fast of Vilcanota was followed 
by governmental confusion, disintegration of the 
kingdomi, social disbeder, moral and racial decay, and 
invason by a 'multitude of tribes which came from all 
directions.’ . , , Tlius was the government of the 
Peruvian monarchy lost and destroyed. It did not 
come to its own for 400 years and the knowledge of 
lettm* was lost. The Ayars maintained their Aiperior 
discipline and the service of the religion of Viracocha 
in the romantic and picturesque fastness of the Vilca- 
pampa fhills). In a subsequent generation, when it was 
sought to revive letters, the effort was suppressed by 
the VHcapampa monarch, Tupac Cauri, on the advice 
of a priest, on penalty of death.” 

Aryan Tbacub» From India 

There was a universal Inca tradition according to 
Ciesa de Leon, Sarmiento and Salacmaybua of a 
white teacher who had appeared in the highlands (of 
Peru) in veiy earliest times and given the people 
their civilisation. Ee was called Tonapa or Tarapaea — 
the latter word meaning eagle (Garuda) the god-bird 
of the Indo-Aryans. He told them to do no evil or 
injury to one another and that they should be loving 
and charitable to all. 

This teacher was white and dressed in a white 
robe like an Alb, secured round the waist (Dhoti?) 
and that he carried a staff and a book in his hands. 

History of the Incas. (Hak. Soc.), p. 35, 

Indra In America 

“The worship of Inti (or Indu), the Sun, from the 
splendid temple, bn the heights of the Andes, as well 
as the more spiritual esoteric worship of Viracocha, 
appears to have been derived from the sahie original 
source as that of the Aiyan Mithras, from a time 
before Indo-Iranian division. The attributes of Inti, 
the Peruvian Sun-God, visibly appearing and wor¬ 
shipped as the Sun itself, are in large part identical 
Witt those of the Indo-Aryan Indra, 'God of the clear 
sky,’ lord of the elements, of* the rain and thunder, 
Varuna, in the Vndic mythology, makes the Sun shine, 
the wind is his breath; river valleys are hollowed out 
at his command.”—Dm Ayar Incas, p. 201. 

America—E iCTENsroN Of Asia" 

"America in race and culture was but an exten- 
mon of Asia; and it b said that in pre:gUcisLtimei 
it was geographically so. 


"Columbus was not mistaken when be eaUed tlM 
people of the new world IndiaiM.’ lliey 
that and kindred mixed races and an unbroken Ur/ 
of blood and culture bound together the two ttoip 
of the Pseifie ocean.’’-Ambaesador Miles PottdsKter. 

'VnAoocHA' la Oanesha 

“Viracocha was a deity of the people of Peru. 
Vira (or Uira) and Varuna suggest an interesting 
comparison with the primitive Greek Uranus—the sky, 
husband and fructificr of the earth. Also compare the 
word Vira (in Viracocha) with the typically Aiyan 
Virud (in Virudhaka) of tte Chinese Buddhists,—the 
"Ruler of tte South.” The latter wore an elephant- 
bead helmet; while inscribed upon the walls of the 
temple at Palenque (Mexico) is the figure of a man 
(God) wearing the skin of an elephant’s head upon 
his own.’’—Smith. 

This was no other God but our Ganesha. 

I 

Peru and Puburava Aryan Ruler or the Sbab 

The great Punirava (Aryan King) held sway over 
thirteen islands of tte sea. 

The Paurava line was descended from Puru* 
rava, and the founder was King Dushmanta, gifted 
with great energy. And he was the protector of 
the earth bounded by the four seas. And that king 
had sway over the four quarters of the world. And 
bo' was lord also of various regions in the midst 
of the sea .—Adi Parva of the Mahabharata, 
Section Ixviii. 

Aryan route to Peru—"Indo-Arya to America” 
Ambassador Miles Poindexter writes : 

Primitive Aryan words and people no doubt 
came to America in the way cited by Kimmich in 
archaic times before the Indo-Iraman separation 
and dispersion north and south of Hindukush. But 
they no doubt also came by other routes and from 
other fountain hcad.s at later times--especially from 
Indo-Arya by the island chain of Polynema. 

Kimmich, the renow’ed research scholar and 
historian of South America, wrote thirty years 
ago : 

I believe they (the Aryans) arrived in boats 
like the junks which the Chinese. pe^Ie had 
that epoch, and also the Catamarans (Tamil word 
for boat) of the Malayans which carried as much 
.as one hundred tons. The Malayans and their 
relatives the Polynesians crossed in these Iwiats the 
. entire Pacific, populating it little by littie, arriving 
in the fifth century A. D. in the Marquesas Islands 
and Hawnii, whence it is no more than thirty days 
journey to Peru. From the Marquesas to Lima 
(capital of Peru) which two are almost on the 
same parallel of latitude, is a distance some thou¬ 
sand leagues, the same from Hawaii to Guatemala, 
which latter two are approximately on tte Marne 
parallel.' . ■, ; i t 1 I 
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NEW ROMANTICISM 

fiy PaoF. ^UNIL KUMAR BOSE, m.a. 


Akd what is romaaticism 7 Like Jesting Pilate one 
might cynically ask without .waiting for a reply. For 
romanticism has gathered during all this lime only n 
nebulasity about it which gives a vague and faint 
incundeacenoe but no clear Ught. This is because 
romantic experience itself is very often vague, 
vanishing and formless, tending sometimes to become 
almost anarchical. It is naturally difficult to fix upon, 
in concrete terms, the evanascent essence of this 
inconstant experience. Like Browning’s thread it 
eternally tantalises. Critics, however, have analysed 
romanticism, focussed upon its inner d^ths from 
individual standpoints. A classification of the different 
approaches to romanticism will be illuminating here. 
Pater, Waits-Duntou and others would insist upon 
an element gf wonder and strangeness being its 
essence. Another group of critics—Herford, for 
example—would look upon romanticism as “an extra¬ 
ordinary development of imaginative scnmbility." A 
third group of critics would represent romanticism as 
.a spirit of revolt, Grierson,, for example. The sur¬ 
realists—of whom Herbert Read seems to be an 
exponent—^ould go further than that and identify 
romanticism with the “principles of life, of creation, 
of liberation,” imd civicism with the “principle of 
order, control and lepi^ou.” Classicism in their 
opinion 'is th«k intellectual' counterpart of political 
tyranny, and romanticism, of liberation. Yet another 
group, represented by Wyndham Lewis, would view 
classicism as .denoting something solid, permanent, 
built upon sound common sense, and romanticism as 
something, "dislievelled, ethereal, misty,” and change¬ 
ful. Again, another opiuion insists that romanticism is 
allied .|o medievalism which is a collective name for 
so many ^things. 

These defimtions or rather descriptions of 
romanticism—and such an abstraction as romanticism 
is miore ameimble to description than definition—ere 
less satislactory but dp not reach finality. 
To .romanticism with medievalism is dnly to 

todoh ite' fringes where it (^tains spme elements 
whiiih diM probably aocidentaJ accretions rather than 
essimtihl ingrediwtSiC'i^^der course, an elgment 

of^it. Bidf 'ivonder, for the matter of that, is an element 
eoBp^D^ to ^ poetry, -^ben a modmi^poet Writes 
eI(^ueW£^ on a. 8ky;^crJ^er or a pyldn'or a railway 
trt^ it is the iame wdt^r that is radiated intjo his 
he<^. Bbcitarly , this aneient was sttriring 

Hub magnificent el]i<WUB^ of 

Sophocles heard oh the A^an loin; Mp) 
ssw'. ^ ol Ihe samo end 

Inmhiii d«stiit7i altting in Sphinx-lik«, ofieMei, moved 


him with inscrutable woudor to- eloquent outbursts. 
Mere wonder therefore can not explain romanticism. 
Wonder only kindles emotion. But the aesthetic shape 
it assumes in the process of being expressed, depends 
upon the pattern of mind tliat moulds it and gives 
it cither romantic^or classic character. 

Mr. Lewis approaches romanticism in a spirit 
which recognises the peculiar modes of romantic ex¬ 
pression. Going deeper into the core of it, pne comes 
across various factors, aesthetic and historical, which 
go to explain its peculiar character. From the fore¬ 
going accounts of romanticism, it will appear that it 
lias got, broadly speaking, two aspects, an imagina¬ 
tion-aspect and a revolt-aspect. Imagination, how¬ 
ever, is not absent in the revolt. But tlio extraordinary 
development of imaginative senribility, a total 
enfranchisement of imaginatioi^ lends, it aesthetic 
value and helps in a newer co-ordination and 
synthesis. Imagination is a common element. But in 
some cases, imagination crea^tea beauty fo#^ the sake 
of beauty, but in other cases, it encourages revolt and 
inspires a passion for the future. 

In its revolt-aspect, it is more sociological than 
artistic. All values, as we kwiw, originate from the 
individual aud poetry is woven out of the individual’s 
reaction to the world. Historically speaking ages of 
romantic movements have also been age^. of political 
• and social upheavals. In such ages fUis seen that time 
goes out of joint, the individual mind becomes dis¬ 
integrated, revolts against accepted values and turns 
upon itself, and finally becoflpes an isolated poiat in 
society. It is here Uwt romanticism bt^gins. It begins 
in the individual artist’s do-socialised .isOlitary soul, 
stormy and seething with disoobtent, or at times, 
reaching out for a new soiiial equilibrium. A value 
thus originating from tlie tempestuous seat of an 
individual's feeling and volition -.goe-s i out aeyr-jjom 
and alone, but chaaged with a n^w spiritual and 
intellectual electricity, to oregte out of .dhe shattered 
present a new heaven and « nsw^earth, which it often 
fails to do, aud then to 'rpig^ out Into the glorious 
dawn of the unbmn future for fulfilnbenti* harmony 
and synthesis. Here do the, poets '.fipopme un- 
adenondedged l^^tors oL Hie world. 'Wbea these 
personal values bufhting out of the shells ot^the indivi¬ 
dual's nundl become de-persoaalised and scKualised, whon, 
ashes and sparks have afttually. not bi^: .qiuiokened 
but .Qonsedidated a new birth, the storak Wdawa, Hiere 

calm of beliel and acceptance, and Impeisosal pnd 
Wniveteal standards of judgment f^Sord moewings to 
the' waadering soul; rimaantidsm ceases and emerges 
claaHcism which uiuans pattern, order, aenvudoy and 
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itUadu'diHttliuu. Itouiuutidsm and cla^k'iam arc Uma 
two staged in the socialisation of personal values, from 
their inception to their social acclimatisation. 

Again, it will be seen that romanticism inauifcsts 
itself in two aspects, each representing distinct social 
epochs or social trends. When the disintegration of 
the individuals from the world begins, it take-s one 
particular form,—generally, a form of intenst.- in¬ 
dividualism, a desperate inward search, a feeding upon 
one’s oWu inner mind. This is one aspect. Then as a 
i-esult of this stagnated emotional existence within the 
limits ttf one’s own brains and sensations, a healtliy 
and natui'al outflow is irrigated out into tl»e world, 
into the present and into tho future, in search of 
normal living space, normal world-oommuniou. It is 
here that attempts at synthesis begin. The Ivory 
Tower shakes. The magic mirror cracks. The morbid 
individualist dies and is resurrected into a in-oplictic 
vision of the future. 

The English poetry of the war, post-war and 
between two-wars-period is intensely i-omuutic. Roman¬ 
tic expression has changed, but romantic feeling stirs 
stubbornly at the centre of tlie creative impulse. 
Among tlie poets of the post-war generation, Eliot 
alone presents some . difficulty. Uis apparently un- 
romantic gesture, hit dry, matter-of-fact manner ol 
looking at things, the deep cuiTont of satire and ironj’ 
that waters tjie course of liLs poetry, would naturalb' 
lead an unsirspecting critic into tliinking that he is an 
uu-romantic reaction against the decadent romanticism 
of Georgian yroetry. But Uie post-war period was one 
of stark disillusdonment and tragic iudevision. Fi-e- 
paredneas for a break-down of poetic tradition as this 
age witnessed, had already begun, the war only 
hastening its consummation. Of this period Eliot was 
a typical poet, w'ith his heritage of anarchy full upon 
his shoulder.s and he exposed the modern Wa.9le Land 
peopled by its liollowmen in its nakedness. A chronicler 
of this sterile and decadent life in verse, Eliot 
remains, not an un-rumantic i>oet, but u dissatisfied 
romanticist, a superb example of what may be called 
negative romanticism. 

Pound before tlie war and uftor it, fipwially, for 
his Canlon are post-war products, and Eliot after the 
war, represent the strung discunt«;nt consequent upon 
dia-orientstion and confusion of vaiues. The discoverie.? 
of new scientific laws and new advances in philosophic 
thought which characterise the twentieth century had 
come into eoafliet with accepted creeds and cherished 
dogmas, and had immense possibility for creating a 
rc-valuation of values and sending man on an inward 
errand into his own unfalhomed soul. Then came war 
and a storm swept away tlic beliefiji of the war-torn 
generation, involving the poets, the most sensitive 
I.x)^ts in thn- society, into a complete moral and 
■pinitual cataclysm. With a bleak and sordid objective 
world to conimunioate with, tiiey preferred to jump 
headkmg into the unplumbed depUu of their own soul 
omIv explored the twilight regions of their own wb- 


nouscious. This in what we find in Eliot and Pound. 
'Eliot’s poems are higlily intro^ective, the result of nn 
inward turning of the eye, revealing the inner process 
of oonsciousness. The same thing is f^nd in Pound 
also, specially, in Cantuu, where, as a result of too 
exiclusive individualism, pursued with occult seclusion, 
a stagnation, and finally, an anarchy, rule ovw all 
sense of poetry and art (in spile of the eloquent title 
the Cantos earned as ‘tlie divine comedy of the 
twentieth century’). But both Pound and Eliot are 
romantic. Pound’s pif-war iioemg were fairly sane but 
not bis Cantos. The pressure of tlie swe'bing, seething 
subconscious was already too great, and the war 
deepened and intensified it to the flood-level, until it 
engulfed liim completely in the Cantos. Pound is 
romantic because in him there is an extraoidinary 
development of imaginative sen.sibility which has 
helped him not only to. adventure into the wide wide 
world which all poets do, but also to explore the 
depths of his own un-rational and instinctive mind. 
So also is Eliot. Changeful, cUusivc, allusive, Eliot 
apiiears at the first instance to be the very anti¬ 
thesis of romanticism. But all through his poems then- 
i» a deep undertone of sensibility, and elusive iuter- 
iplay of imagination, that would admit no couveutiou 
of form and exiiressicn, but embody the emotional 
moods in liighly intellectualised and unconveiitioual 
patterns. “What the Thunder Says” in Waste Land 
may well illustrate his imaginative sendliility. Sur¬ 
realism may also be sgid to represent this kind of 
romanUcisni, in which the solid material reality out- 
.side evaporates and the process of eonsciousneas comes 
out naked. 

But romanticism ha.s taken atio-thcr shape, a more 
rea.<jsuring one. Here also imagination which is the 
basis of all poetry has passed through a highly 
stimulating process, so that it is no longer content 
to remain confined within the charted limits of the 
previous ages, but passc.s daringly out into the un¬ 
known in search of new synthesis of life. Elements of 
modern life have passed into the chemistry of poctary 
making it very rich. To pluck poetry out of steel and 
stone, out of darkness and despair, out of wars and 
(iestmetion, is no ea-sj' affair. But poetiy is wedded to 
Zeitgeist, Imagination flies freer than befom and beauty 
takes a new, if rude and contorted, shape. The stone 
and steel have their poetry no less than pensiti and 
pinks. How do the iwets describe the pylons 7 Th^ 
are the Q'mbols of the future ; 

The statement o/ their steel 
Contradicts nature’s softer architeahture, 

* * 4 a 

Yet Iheg are the outposts of the trekking future. 

Into the thalek.diung consciousness of hamlets 
They blase new thoughts, new habits. 

froditions 


Are being trod down like flowers droppen by chMdren. 

fam bo^ stridirig and throwing seed 

Ifoks mey with aniiqidty as his dead forebears ; 

A htHf-iairmtrr figure ottl of the Oeprgiet, ' * 
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Unheeded by these new~world, rational towers. 

(Pylons, Stanley Snajth). 
To Spender also pylons stand as similar symbo'ln 
but their bernity stirs the poet’s imagination to its 
depths : 

Pylons, those jnllars ^ 

Bare Ukc nude,, giant giHs^hal have no secret. 

• • • • 

But Jar above and jar ns sight endures 
Like whips oj anger 
With lightning’s ^nger 

There rtais quick jKrsiHrlirr oj the juture. 

It is interesting to note how the poet de.s(Tibe«i 
the beauty of the machine with romantic fervour : 

What nudity as bvaulijul as this 
Ubedicrit monster purring at its toil , 

Those naked muscles dripping oil, 

And the su,re-fingered ro<ls that never miss f 

(Portrait of a Machine, L. Untermeyer). 

In describing an aeroplane Spender’s imagination 
get.? imipired with a new conception of beauty : 

More beanlifnl and- soft than any moth 
With burring furred antennae jeeling its huge path 
Through dusk, the air-tiner with shut-ofj engines 
Glides over suburbs and the- sleeves set trailing tall 
To point the wind. Gently, bnwdly, she jails 
Scarcely disturbing tlte charted currents oj air. 

C. Day Lewis, even when he does not glorify 
machine-age, can not got away from machine-image 
which has entered into the pith and marrow of his 
poetry, intensifying his romanticism. Poems 3 and 6 
of his Magnetic Mountain arc allegories based upon 
machine-image : 

Iron in the soul, 

Spirit steeled in fire, 

' Needle trembling on the truth 

These shall draw me there .—(Poem 3). 

Similarly his i^ision of the new world is clothed' 
in machine-images : 

Bore 

Through the tough crust. Oh learn to /eti 
A way in darkness to good ore. 

You are the mdgnet and the steel. 

Out oj the-dark a new world flowers. 

There in the womb, in the rich veina 
Are tools, dynamos, bridges, lowers, 

Your UractOTS and -ymr iTavelUng-cranes. 

(The Magnetic Mountain, 28 ) 

This is one altitude. Another attitude is that of a 
prophetic longing for the future. Socio-political ques¬ 
tions 'have been uppermost in the minds pf the 
younger generation of poets of the post-war period, 
poets like Day Lewis, Auden and Spender. Auden 
pictures the inner disease of the society dramatically 
a|wi poetically and then wants to cure it.‘ 

Send to vs power and light, a sovereign touch 
The exhaustion oj weaning, the liisr's gurney, etc. 

(Poem 80) 


Day Lewis and” Spender dream of the future. The 
posUwar age, with its disintepation and social evils, 
created a deep unrest in the minds of the above poets, 
but the impact of socialistic ideas saved them from 
sinking into pure individualism. What we find in these 
poets is an attempt at a social synthesis, what has 
already been termed a stage in the socialisation of 
personal values. In their passion for a reformed world, 
they utter, with the zeal and fervour of Shelley, 
prophetic word.s about a healthier world. They do not 
escape into the Ivory Tower. They stand on the solid 
earth, sow the seeds and look up to the brilliant 
harvest of the future. In short, they synthesise them¬ 
selves with the world, the present with the future. 
When Day Lewis speak."! of the regenerated world, his 
voice is like Shelley’s asking West Wind to scatter 
liis words among mankind : 

Make us a wind 

To shake the world uu-l oj this sleejyy sickness 
Where jlesli has dwindled and brightness waned, 

* « « * 

Make us the wind 

From a new world that springs and gathers jotce. 
Cleaning the air, cleaning the wound. 

(The Magnelie Mountain, 31) 

On his Magnetic Mountain there is a beacon signal¬ 
ling to a new age : 

Oh our magnetic mountain a iHOcon burning 
Shall sign the peace we. hoped /or, soon or late, 
Clear over a clean earth, and all men turning 
lAkc injnnt's eyes like sunjlowers to the light. 

(No. 3ft) 

Similar prophetic passion is also evident iu 
Spender's poems, e.g., "After They Have Tired." 

Where lies romanticism ? It lies in the imagina¬ 
tive venture into the unplumbed depths of the soul, 
in the almost idealistic disregard for external reality 
as such and concentration on the inner reality of the 
mind. It lies in the new imaginative nUpping up and 
charting of the modern age of mechanism, with ita 
tractors, dynamos and air-liners, throbbing with a bow 
quivering intensity ; in the holding of the mirror up 
to science, so to say ; in tlie gathering of ever ricliev 
ingredients for poetry. It lies in the imagiBative 
exploration of the tough and rugged mountain pass 
that will take us to the new world whose glowing 
outline looms alluringly in the perspective. In the 
overthrow of values, there is romanticism, because it 
involves a certain imaginative venture. In the re¬ 
creation of values too there is romanticism, because 
there imt^nation is called upon to a more difficult 
tadc, a far richer and more complicated process of 
aynthesia In modem poetry, we witness both. 
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The cataalruphe that ha^ bebn agaiu and again over¬ 
taking human culture and civilisation for many years 
past will in the long run involve our species and all that 
it has built up through centuries of tedious labour 
unless the existing social and political set-up are 
radically changed. And the sooner this change comes, 
the belter. 

In the year 1930, the Nanking National Govern¬ 
ment had just established its authority, albeit super¬ 
ficial, over China. The Second Chinese Revolution 
(1936-27) had ended and tlic Nanking National 
Government Lad just come into being. Northern China 
and Manchuria acknowledged the authority of Nanking. 
It should not be supposed however that China was out 
of the woods as yet. Nor she is today. Nor will she be 
unlr-s her internal differences are comiiosod the essen¬ 
tial pre-condition of which is t!ie cessation of foreign 
intervention in China. 

In the opening years of the fourth decade of the 
20th century, the Chinese Communists wen.' building 
up their strengtli in Kiangsi on the soul,hern ba'nk of 
the Yangisp. In 1931, they established the; t'hinese 
Soviet Government and organistid the Chinese Rvd 
Army. The expedition sent by the Nanking Govern¬ 
ment agiiinsl the Cofnniuni.sta ended in a failure which 
coiiHiderably undermined the prestige of the National 
Government. 

The Comnuinist-Kuomingtang eonflirt was in itsell 
•a stumbling-block in the path of the unification of 
Chinn. To make confiusiou worse coufoumlcd, there 
were biti.er rivalries amongst the Kiiomingtang party- 
hosscR thcm.-elve8. The prestige, popularity and power 
of Chiang Kai-shek, the head of tiie Nationalid 
Goi’ernment, were an ey&sore to not a few. Of these 
Wang Ching-wei deserves simcial mention. It was Wang 
who in 1927 had set up the Wuhan Government in 
pollnboration with the Communi.sl.s and the Left-wing 
of the Knomintang. He subsequently went over to the 
.Tapanese in 1939 and after the fall of Nanking, capital 
of Nationalist China, became the head of the Japanesf!- 
sponsored Government Ihere. Wang set an agitation on 
foot against Chiang in 1931. Two of the principal 
Northern Chinese Generals made common cause with 
him and stirred up a violent revolution in ..the north. 
Chiang Kai-shek, however, crushSd this revolt witli 
comparative ease. Differences between the Kwunga 
war-lords and the Kuomingtang created new complica¬ 
tions in the south. 

Japan had in the meanwhile kept a vigilant eye on 
the trend, tempo and temper of China's internal bicker¬ 
ings. She bad long cherished the desire of swooping 
down upon China at the first opportunity. She was 
very eager to annex the three northern provinces, 
namely, Heilnng-kiang, Liaoning and Chilin orJKinh* 
which together are better k&own to foreigners M 
Manchuria. It was with this end in view that she had 
been for many years past extending her influence-and 
consolidating her pomtion in this region. This forward 


Japanese policy was one of the main causes of the 
Russo-Japanese War of 1904-fi. Every student of history 
knows h'Ow the Russian Titan was brought to his knees 
by the Japanese pigmy. By the Treaty of Portsmouth, 
signed in 1905, Russia suqjndcred her railway rights >n 
Manchuria to Japan and withdrew from Manchuria, 
reluctantly though. Japan at once set herself to the 
task of consoliditing her newly acquired gains. Under 
the provisions of the Treaty of Portsmouth referred to 
above the South Manchurian Railway was strongly 
guarded by I,he Japanese army. A large number ol 
Jiipnnes'C were appointed to vorioiis Government 
servicc‘.s in Manchuria. Fortune-hunters in not in- 
conaiderahle members settled down in the country. It 
might be noted in piis.sing that eolonhsatioh of 
Manchuria was never a very popular i>roposi1ion >n 
Japan. 

Manchuria, rich in natui.il resource.s, has a very 
fertile soil. During years of famine and of failure of 
crops the Chinese in their thousiinds from Northern 
(thina in general and from Hopei, Shantung ami Honan 
in paitieular would migrate to Mancliiina beyond the 
Great Walls in ipiest of foud and shelter. In this way 
tire iio'pulation ■of Manchuria had nearly doubled during 
11i«> years 1906-31. 

While Ja]i!in was tightening her ^trangleheld on 
Manchuria, “prostitutes, criminals, bandits, tramps, and 
gener.al good-for-nothings, scum that the great Japanese 
Empire cast off from it.s .s1ore.-<, poured into Manchuria 
to make their fortunes.”* Goods, Uie entry of which 
wns banned, were, cnmggxd into the country. The sale 
of opium and o>her iiaicotics increa.sed manifold. 
Venereal disc uses became veiy common in 1 he Japanese- 
occupied aieas. Some of the Japanese immigrants were 
appointed ‘advisers' to tlie .Tapanoe army of occupation 
in Manchuria. They could, by virtue of their office, go 
everywhere without any late or hindrance. They utilised 
this opportunity to collect data useful from the military 
point of view and despatched the same to Japan. As 
iuck would liave it, these informers, quite unconsciously, 
did more disservice than service to their motherland. 
By instigating Japan against China in various ways 
they stood in the way of a peaceful solution of the 
Sino-Jnpanesc differences. The wrong information sup¬ 
plied by them led Tokyo to believe that China would™* 
collapse like a house of cards at the very first impact. 
These China experts’ however failed to disoern the 
new national awakening in China and to gauge its 
magnitude and intenraty. 

The verdict of history is that Japan committed a 
very grave and costly blunder by invading (Hhina. TlW 
offensive nevertheless was assumed at a very opportiste 
moment, We have to go back to the opening yens 0* 
the thirties. The Kuomintang army was pre-oo^pietl 
with the Oommunista in Central China, He National 
Government had neither the time nor the taclinatioa 

• A Shut Bktert •/ Chtnm ChaittOtn by Tml GW, sp. 
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bo pi^ aUeutioa to anything else. The inundatiioa ot 
the E<»ng Ho and the Yangtsekiang—the most dcs- 
Iruetive floods of these two rivers in recorded history 
—^had devastated a vast area of the country. Hundreds 
of thousands of families were drowned while many 
times iriiore than this were confronted with starvation 
in the following winter for the consequent failure ot 
crops. The Japanese invasion, which began in autumn 
when distress was acute and discontent at its highest, 
was thus very well-timed. 

An explosion blew off a railway bridge on the 
South Manchurian Railway in the immediate vicinity 
of Mukden, the capital, of Liaoning, at 10 in the 
evening on September 18, 1931. Japan laid the respon¬ 
sibility at the door of the Chinese army under General 
Chang Hsueh-liang ot Manchuria. The Japanese army 
attacked the deeping Chinese army in the barracks and 
exterminated it. Mukden was at once occupied. 

All these were pre-arranged. Araclctto Vespa, an 
Italian, says in his book Secret Agents of Japan ; 

“The Japanese troops stationed at Liaoyang, 
Yiugkow and Fenghuangchen had, the day before 
tlie incident, received their orders to advance on 
Mukden at 3 p.m. on September 18th. Seven hours 
■ before the alleged explosion they had already 
started towards their destination. By 4 a.m. of the 
19th, only six hours after the alleged explosion, 
tliousands of printed posters had already been 
posted on the walls of Mukden and in these it was 
said that the Manchurian Government was dis¬ 
credited, since it had ordered an attack on the 
Japanese railway.” 

Simultaneously with the occupation of Mukden 
the Chinese air-base in its suburbs together with 500 
aeroplanes fell in the hand.s of Japan. China did not 
find lime to offer any opposition at all. On the follow¬ 
ing day, that is, on September 19, Japan occupied IK 
Manchurian towns. Within less than a fortnight more 
than half the towns of Idaoning and Chilin had passed 
into the hands of Japan. 

This crisiB in the Far Fiast created confusion und 
uncertMnties among the nations,' which had economic, 
political and strategic interests in that theatre. The 
realisation was forced upon all concerned that some¬ 
thing must be done. But there were wide divergences 
of opinion as to what was to be done and how it n^os 
to be done. For a century and more the Western 
powers had acted upon the theory that China lacked 
t&e intelleet and ability to set her own bouse in order 
by solving her internal problems. They believed. that 
"the things which really mattered were the things dore 
to China, or in China or about China by the great 
powers;” This trend of thought influenced the China 
policy of the powers. Tb^ did not do what they oi^ht 
to have^one. The great powers held the view that an7 
attempt to aswe China from the clutches of Japan was 
purely, altruistic. None believed ’ that in the sphere ot 
iaternatisaal politics China mildit be helped against 
Japan witii at rnueh profit aa Japan ^amst Russia. 

.-^Two aigoments woe advsnoed by some of the 
in support of Japan’s China policy. 


For ofte thing, China fully freed from foreign control 
“would bo an unruly country" and this would irre¬ 
vocably disturb and finally destroy the international 
balance of power in the Far East. So, if Japan assumes 
responsibility for the maintenance of law and order in 
China, none should oppose or bo alarmed. For the 
other, what really matters in Far Eastern politics is 
not the Sino-.TBpane8e relations, “the real issue was 
not between Japan and China at all, but between Japan 
and Russia.” The support pr.s of this view argued that 
the Japanese invasion of Manchuria was definitely a 
move against Ru.ssia. Japan, they' believed, would 
surely utilise Manchuria as a base of -operations against 
Russia. If Japan won an e.asy victory, then for many 
j'cars to come .she would be pre-occupied with the 
arrangements for the fullest exploitation of the un¬ 
de velopfsl regions of Ea.-^.ern Siberia. She would have 
to a))proaeh England and France with a beggar’s bowl 
for the capital necessiiry for the industrialisation ot 
these regions. Hence she would have to maintain 
cordial relations with those powers perforce. If, on the 
other Iiand, the conquest of Siberia proved a tough 
prirjtosilion, the Western Democracies had nothing to 
lose. On the pretext of helping Japan against Russia 
th('y would recover their lost prestige in the Far East. 

The Chinese people and their Government, placed 
aa they were between the strong Japanese deter¬ 
mination to grab Manchuria on the one hand and the 
indifference of the powers on the other, were puzxlort 
and confused, China realised that the new Japanese 
menace was not a mere 20th century version of the 
19th ccntuiy Japanese imperialism. She could noi be 
prevailed upon to abandon her policy this time by I lie 
co.ssion of new treaty ports, len^e of some new jn-ovince 
or greater eoonomic concessions. It wtu* (dear that Japan 
aimed at annexing not merely the vast and immensely 
rich north-eastern regions of China. The reaiisation 
dawned upon China’s countless millions that the future 
of the Celestial Kingdom hinged on the outcome ot 
the struggle that had just begun. If Chiiui went down, 
her independence, nay, her very existence as a nation 
would be relegated to the Umbo of the past. 

To take up the tliread again. The Chinese Govern¬ 
ment remained inactive in the face of Japanese 
aggression. The Chineai army in Manehuria was ordered 
to retreat. Directives were issued to avoid collimons 
with the Japanese at all costs. The Government placed 
the matter before the League of Nations which was 
then in session at Gencv.a. China as w’cll as Japan were 
members of the League. The Japanese spokesman 
assured the assembled League delegates that Japan had 
no intention of annexing Manchuria. All the while the 
Japanese army was advancing in Manchuria, China sat 
scrupulously inactive in expectation ot intervention by 
the League of Nations. 

England end France, the two leaders of tie League, 
were frankly reluctant to go to war with Japan over 
tiie Wfinehurian issue. The TJ.8.A., which, by the way, 
was not a member, proposed to send warships to the 
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Pacifio. She inaisted at the eame time that England 
must do the same. On the latter’s lailure to agree 
nothing came out of this proposal. Talks of removing 
Japanese troops from the railway sone and of creating 
an international sone in Manchuria were also heard. 
While all these talks were going on, the Japanese army 
was .steadily oontinuiqg its advance in Manchuria. At 
last a commission of enquiry was appointed under the 
chairmanship of Lord Lytton. The commission reached 
Harbin in May, 1932, more than six months after the 
Japanese war machine had been set in motion against 
Manchuria. Japan had fully exploited the time she bad 
gained to subdue Manchuria and to set up puppet 
Governments in all its three provinces. 

Japanese authorities did everything in their power 
to prevent the Lytton Commission from getting at the 
truth. Special detectives wore (‘ngaged to keep watch 
over the hotels in which the members of the ^mmis- 
sion were accommodated. Only such attendants were 
engaged in three hotels as would not accept bribes or 
divulge the truth even at the cost of their lives. Quite 
a large number of Chinese wore clapped behind the 
prison bora on suspicion of being in correspondence 
with the membem of the Commission. Unlawful corres¬ 
pondence with the Commission, that is, correspondence 
which had not received the imprimatur of the 
Japanese authorities, was declared a capital offence. 

Needless to say, the report of the Commission 
could not but be one-sdded. Japan resigned her 
membership of the League of Nations shortly after¬ 
wards. The Manchurian incident exposed the inherent 
weakne^ of the League and the utter hollowmess of 
its tall talks which had roused high hopes among the 
disinherited liumanity all the world over. 

Japan, however, got frightened at the Chinese 
reaction to the rape of Manchuria and to the inactivity 
of thj Nanking Government. An anti-Japanese boycott 
nwvemont had already come into existence. The 
agitation was now intensified. Chinese shopkeepers 
lefused to sen’c Japanese customers. Chinese banks 
lefused to have any monetary' transaction with 
Japanese commercial establishments. A bitter diS' 
oonticnt pervaded the entire student community and 
student demonstrations were organised in various 
places. Tiie anti-Japanese sentiment was at'its strongest 
in Shanghai. 

Following a minor skirmish between some Chinege 
and Japanese citiaens in a street of Shanghai an in* 
fiiriated Japanese mob raided and practically destroyed 
the Three Friends Industry Association, a well-known 
commercial establishment of Shanghai. This was 
followed by what was to all intents and purposes a 
.Sino-Japanesc w<<ir in Shanghai. Japanese navy in the 
harbour shelled the city and reduced the Commerdal 
Press and the Fiostem Library to ruins. The former waa 
the largest book-selling organisation in China while m 
the latter waa to be found the largest oollection of 
ancient Chinese works, A large number of very valu¬ 
able manuscripts of the 0th to the 13th eentuiies wmv 


also preserved here. The Japanese Admiral made no 
secret of his resolve to save at all costs bis nationals 
in Shanghai. The English and the U. 6. A. legations 
were informed that the city would be captured within 
tlie following four hours. 

In the face of all these grave provocations, the 
Nanking Government remained as inactive as ever. It 
fondly awaited the decision of the League of Nations 
over Manchuria. The Nineteenth Army of the Chinese 
Government posted in Shanghai at the time however 
refused to retreat before the onrushing Japanese army. 
The former was backed by progressive public opinion. 
Three Japanese Commanders were replaced in quick 
succession. Re-inforcements from Japan wese rushed. 
The conflict assumed serious proportions in Chapei on 
the Nanking-Shanghai Railway. A detachment of the 
Japanese army disembarked at Liuho on the southern 
bank of the Yangtse to the north of Shanghai. The 
Nineteenth Army had to fall back. A Sino-Japanesc 
peace-pact signed at this stage through the intervention 
of England put an end to the hostilities. Japanese 
troojis were then withdrawn from Shanghai and if* 
suburbs under the supervision of an impartial com¬ 
mission. 

While the fight in Shanghai was in progresb. Japan 
had captured Jehol to the west of Liaoning and just 
outside the Great Walls. The next step of Japan was 
to create a new state named Manchukuo, which in¬ 
cluded Jehol and the whole of Manchuria. Mr. Henrj' 
Pu Yi, the ci-devant Manchu Emperor, who had 
abdicated in 1912 and had since embraced Christianity, 
was declared the Emperor of Manchukuo. But he was 
only a puppet in the hands of Japan. It should be 
noted that the Nanking Government did not recognise 
Manchukuo as an independent state nor Mr. Pu Yi “ 
its ruler. 

In her attempt to capture Hojici to the east ol 
Peiping in January, 1933, Japan encountered a tough 
resistance at the hands of the local Chinese garrison— 
the Twenty-ninth Array. Nanking still clung—piteously 
rather—to the view that the Sino-Japanese conflict 
could be resolved peacefully and a Sino-Japanese 
armistice was signed on May 13, 1933. Japan extended 
her power to Hopei after thu. 

The National Government seeks to justify its 
policy of appeasement on the following grounds. In the 
first place, General Chiang Kai-shek, who was and still 
is the Dictator of China, believed that the League of 
Nations tins sincere in its desire of protecting tiie 
weaker nations from the tyranny and exploitation of 
the stronger ones and that it did not lade the necessary 
power. Secondly, for a long time even after the League 
bubble had burst Chiang was under the influenee ot 
the traitor Wang Shing-wai, an anfli-protagontst of tin 
ppo-Japanese policy. Thirdly, the Communist-Kuomin- 
tang conflict in Central China had asan m e d suoh 
formidable proportions about tins time that it was itot 
poetible for Chiang to send rednforoenients to Nortii 
Cfluna to stem the tide of Japanese iavasim..~Not iti 
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frequently would he be heard to say, ‘To resist foreign 
aggreasira, China must first be united.” Not a low 
disagreed with him. 

Disappointed and disgusted with the pro-Japanese 
Government policy a oonsiderable proportion of the 
young intelligentsia rallied under the banner of the 
Chinese Communist Parly. The number of such recruits 
was ever on the increase. The Government was 
consequence confronted with a major crisis from within. 
There were other factom besides, wliich undermined the 
jnaslige and popularity of the Nanking Government. 

It has been seen already how Japan had expanded 
herself to the east of Peiping. Annexation of large 
slice-s of China had only whetted her greed. She now 
hit upon the idea of creating another puppet state, 
namely, the North China Autonomous State, which 
was to comprise the five northern provinces of Hopei, 
Shantung, Shansi, Chahar and Suiyuan. For the attain¬ 
ment of her object without war she offered the head¬ 
ship of the projected State to Sung Che-yuan, a North 
Chinese General. The offer, however, was conditional 
on Sung cutting off all connections with Nanking If 
he was agreeable, Ihe Japancsf: army would defend hi» 
‘throne’ against all attacks. Sung having rejected tlie 
offer with llie oontempt it merited, Japan’s aims were 
fiiistrated for the time being. * 

The year 1035 afforded an admiiuble opportunity 
to Japan. The floods of the Hobu| Ho and the Yangtse 
ilcvastated a very wide area of China. The people were 
reduced to desperate straits. Food, clothe and slieltor 
monopolised the time and energy of all. None had <^t)y 
ability nor the morale to fight the foreign foe. The 
Italo-Abyssinian war having broken out in the mean¬ 
while, international atteniion diverted from the Far Fast 
was forusued in the Middle East. Japan did not let this 
opportunity slip. With little opposition from China she 
founded a so-called kingdom to the East of Peiping. 
East Hopei was the name given to this “State” and 
Yin Ju-keng, a Chinese'fifth columnist, was placed at 
the helm of affairs. 

East Hopei under Yin Ju-keng was declared a free- 
Irading country. Japanese silk and cotton textiles, 
sugar, medicines and alcoholic preparations in huge 
quantities were dumped in Eastern Hopei. ’Hiere being 
no regular and well-defined boundary line between 
Japanese-controlled East Hopei and the rest of the 
province, which owed allegiance to Nanking, Japanese 
goods made their way duty-free into the very heart of 
China. A colossal pecuniary loss was infliotai on 
National Government. During the eleven months from 
Pebniaiy to December, 1936, Nanking’s loss of customs 
duties totalled to £15JK)0ji0O. 'The European and 
Ameiioan meh:bants too were subjected to a heavy 
loss. Anti-Japanese sentiments which were already very^ 
rtniag in China, .now struck deeper roots than before 
and were inteni^ed a hundredfold. 

fUH, itifm initiated a series of abortive talks 
lith eSdna come to tenna with her on conditimi of 
. ^et^boratiem and exteimination of tha 


‘Communist bandits.’ The conditions were unacceptable 
to Chiang Kai-idiek and hence nothing came out .ot 
these talks. Japan now demanded the resignatiou ot 
Cliiang Kai-shek. This helped to restore the rapidly 
waning popularity of Chiang. In June two Kuominlang 
Generals—Chen Chih-tung and Li Tsung-jeu—one 
posted in Kwantung and the other in Kwangsi un¬ 
furled the staudard of revolt aganst Nanking at 
the instance of Japan and with her help. The revolution 
of the latter was however motivated by the desire nt 
lashing the Nationalist Government into activity 
against the Japanese aggre-ssor. Nanking put down the 
revokl with little difficulty. 

Japan next directed h(!r attention to the creation 
of a puppet Mongolian Empire in North-Western 
China. She hoped that if the project materialised, 
would not be very difficult for her to advance towards 
\he South and the West and to found a Japanese- 
controlled Muslim empire comprising Sinkiang, Ching- 
hai and Kau.su—all constituent units of the Chinese 
Republic. In this way Central China would bo encircled, 
the north alone remaining open. This would facilitate 
Japanese penetration into tlic vast hinterland of Anns. 

Japan approaclied Prince Teh, a Mougolian noble¬ 
man, who hud some grievmices against the Nationalist 
Government. So when Japan offered him the throne 
of the contemplated Mongol Empire, he readily agreed. 
In May, 1036, his tiny arnvy was despatched to North 
China at Japan’s i*^ ranee. The army was made up ol 
Teh’s own followers and a large number o! treacherous 
Chineses bandits. ’Ibis army was equipped by Japan. 
The Mongol Military State was established m North 
China. Japan now made ready to annex Suiyuan and 
Ningsha. 

While the Japarie.se army was lorgmg anead m 
Suiyuan, the Japanese Ambassador in Nanking was 
carrying on negotiations with the National Govern¬ 
ment. Irfist the attempt at compromise should fail, the 
Government gave directions that even in tne face ot 
Japanese offensive, the Kuomiutang army must not do 
anything more than dei'end itself ano must by ho 
means launch any counter-attack. Japan too wanted 
this. Towards the end of 1036 the Chinese army m 
Suiyuan disobeyed the orders of the Government, 
chased the vanquishe(| Ja])anese army and ro- 
captured two important military bases. ’lHI the out¬ 
break of the Sino-JapancHc War in 1037, Japan made 
no further attempt to advance in Suiyuan, 

In December, 1036, there was a rapprochement 
between the Communists and the Kuorointang follow¬ 
ing the capture of Chiang Kai-shek at Sian by the 
tro&ps of General Chang Hsueh-liang and his sub¬ 
sequent release through the intervention of the 
CommunistB, among others. ’The reconciliatim placed 
China in a stronger position than befone. Japan took 

The ffiao-Japanese War (1987-46) was by no means . 
of (^unkb seeking. It wan. on the contiary, thriist upon 
her. For two years or thetoabouts before its outbreak 
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reports would appear from -time to time in 
Japanese press of the disappearance of one or more 
Japanese ciUzens in China. Such reports were followed 
by Smo-Japanese skirmishes on many occasions, Japan 
was on the look-out for an opportunity to use any one 
of these ‘disappearances’ as a casus belli. The stoiy 
narrated below clearly proves that these reports ol 
disappearance were sometimes, if not always, concocted. 
Mr. Muramoto, tlie Japanese Vice-Consul at Nanking 
was once missing. It was oSkially announced from 
Tokyo that Muramoto had been murdered by the 
Chinese and that the murder would be avenged. Mura¬ 
moto was subsequcmtly found on the Puiple and Golden 
Hills in the suburbs of Nanking. Questioned by the 
police why ho had thus concealed him.self. Muramoto 
confe.s«ed tliat ho had been secretly ordered by his 
Government to commit suicide. He had hoard that the 
Purple and Golden Hills were infe.sted with wild 
boasts and that he li-id been to the Hilts to be devoured 
by the denizens thereof. 

Japan had forcibly conociilrated troops in llopw 
in North China without any hemblance of justice nf 
legality. The Chinese 29th Army was encamped dose 
to the Japanese barracks. The latter, by the way, was 
the same army, wliic.li in 1933 under General Sung 
Cheli-vuan had stoutly re.'-isted the Japanese occupation 
of Kiist Hojici. 'riio close proximity of the enemy was 
galling and without doubt painful to the patriotic 

- :0 


2&th Army. The Japanese army in Hopei treaied the 
Chinese in a manner as if they were a defeated people. 
In consequence of the policy of Jap-appei^pmont 
pui’sued by Nanking the Chinese people and the 
Army had to put up with the pin-pricks and indignities 
heaped upon them by Japan. Their discontent having 
been denied all outlets was driven underground. 

On July 6, 1937, the Japanese army in Hopei 
organised a demonstration manoeuvre at Wanping near 
JY'iping. The Japanese army .■•eturned to the barracks 
at sundown. It was discovered at the time of roll-call 
that a soldier had not come back The Japanese com¬ 
plained that the missing soldier had been kidnapped 
by the Chinc.'ic. The soldier in question however came 
back and reported himself to the appropriate autho¬ 
rities within a few hour-’. Japan nevertheless insisted 
that a joint Sino-Japanese committee must be formed 
“to settle the permanent disturbances between the two 
armies.” China yielded and a joint committee was 
formed accordingly. The Japanese members of the 
committee demanded the withdrawal of the Chinese 
army from Wanping. Chinn wa.s perfectly within her 
rights to reject the dethand. .lapancse troops now fired 
on the Marco Polo Bridge on the road leading from 
Peiiiing to Wanping. Chinese troops promptly took up 
the challenge and* rejtliod fire with fire. The long- 
cjiprchcnded Sino-Japane.se war broke out with conse¬ 
quences that are now*matt(>r of history. 


FEMINISM AS A SOCIAL FORCE 
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Ours i.s an age of revolulion. Its temper pervades the 
entire social atiuosphcrci. Oni- of l.lie greatest faclor.s iu 
this rapidly eliangiiig milieu is the .scientific twliniquo 
which i.s daily undenniniug the bottom of the old st>cial 
.sysleiTi’. It has shaken man’s faith in what age has 
sanclificd. Under i(.- prert^ure the old order is (irmnbliug. 
Man is developing a new temper, a new psychology- 
This now mood has also invaded the psychology of our 
pounlry. Even in the heart of the Indian women a spirit 
of revolution is throbbing today. Our Bengali women too 
have b(;ru profoundly moved by the passion peeuli-sr 
(o tlic age. Subjected so long»lo the tyranny of man, 
the Bengali women are to-day rising bo their feel and 
growing impatient to break off all social chains. 'Flipir 
biitli iu the traditional measures of values has been 
undermined and they are stoutly refusing to be bound 
by a code of conduct, different from men’s. Thus their 
ps.>’cholagy is rapidly changing. They have grown tof'ay 
impatient in their cry for emancipation and their once 
rhiiotic cry has been for years past increasingly assum¬ 
ing the status of a conscious, creative movement. This 
feature is growingly setting its stamp on the social 
pattern. The present paper is an attempt ut an objective 
analysis of the socio-economic forces leading bo th® 
birth and growth of “Feminism" as a new cultural 
category. 


Historically considi.'rcd. Feminism as a type of 
socio-ccono.mii; movement is startlingly modern, and 
more so in Bengal. Nowhere in the patriarchal world,— 
ancient, medieval and modern,—there was any ideology 
of Feminism before the nincteeatii century. Feminism 
syraboli.st!s a cry for female emancipation— eman¬ 
cipation from masculine sway and from the tyranny 
of patrinrehal culture. It.s first and fo.remost 
item is her economic independence and along 
with it, her emancipation on other fronts of life. Such 
ideas and ideals as embodied in Feminism arc strikingly 
modern from the; historical point of view. 

Many scholars and historians are used to believing 
that the Western women always enjoyed “social free¬ 
dom,” whereas their Indian sisters were ever subjected 
to masculine tyraimy. Such an attitude is awfully defec¬ 
tive and has hardly any basis in the world of reality. 
When we peep into the medieval history of 
Europe and study it critically, we are at once 
convinced of the degrading lot of Western women. 
■Their condition was as pitiful os tbat of their 
Eastern sisters. Socially they lived a sedud^ life, far 
away “from the madding crowd.” Eveiywhefe ^cy 
were treated as just toys of masculine pleasure anri 
their economic dependence resulted in their nubjegtioU' 
to the husband. The law ^id not recognise tV'D M 
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Mpafaie unita because of their economic subjection. 
With economic subjection came social and political 
subjection too. This deplorable plight persuted all 
through the Middle Ages (5th-14th century AJ).). Then 
came the age of the Benaieeance in the fifteenth century. 
It was a period of strife and turmoil. It marked e 
transition in the Western life. Medieval ideas and 
forces collapsed ; new theories and forces sprang uo 
out of the ashes of the old. Tlie feudal philosophy 
yielded place to a “Liberal Ideology.”* But even in that 
new ideology women were not accorded an independent 
Btatm of their own. They were still fettered by man¬ 
made laws and oonvontions. Three cenluries later came 
the Frcncli Revohilion (1789-1799), shaking the very 
foundations of the “Aneien Regime.” The revolutionary 
ideal was embodied in tlie historic doctrine of “liberty, 
equality and fraternity.” In itself the doctrine sounds 
quite well, but in that particular context its social 
implications were exclusively meant for men. “The 
French Revolution apart from its stress on lofty 
abstractions, liberty and equality,” rightly says Prof. 
Riker, "did nothing tor the advancement of women.”* 

Next we pass on to the 'dynamic era’ of the Industrial 
Revolution. In its origin it was earlier than the "Ideas 
of 1789,"* but its revolutionary impact upon the old 
economic structure hardly began prior to the nineteenth 
century. It is since the dawn of the nineteenth century, 
especially after 1815, that the unconscious and chaotic 
forces released by the Industrial Revolution, became 
coiusciously organised and under that vigorous 
pressure the old order rapidly changed, yielding place 
to new.* The new system of production opened up 
before women certain avenues of independent earning. 
More and more women workers were drawn away from 
domestic services to fields of gainful employment. Their 
economic indepeudeuce and the resulting social inter¬ 
course led the remarking of their personality. The 
changed and changing conditions fostered in them a new 
oossciousness which enabled them to visualise a stage 
where men and women would be equal and free. Out 
of Uiat vision into the new life gradually sprang up 
their demand for equality with men. It would be not 
merely a legal and political equality, but also an 
equality in the economic and social spheres. These ideas 
and pious wishes were qonbolised in the category of 
“Feniinism.” It was only the 'sixties of the last century 
that the ideology of Feminism was effectively drawn uP 
ao far as England was cotscemed. It received an 
authoritative recognition in John Stuart Mill's Subjea- 
tion of Women. It was published in 1869 and it did 
plead with passion for the emancipation of women. It 
is veil to remember in this connection that as yet 
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Feminism was hardly anything more than a pious wish. 
It was transformed into a concrete movement in the 
West only in the closiug years of the nineteenth century. 
During the early decades of the twentieth century 
that movement rapidly gained mentionable dimen¬ 
sions in the West, bringiug larger and larger doses of 
freedom W> an increasing number of women. And 
today except in the Soviet Russia everywhere the 
Feministic movement is still far from the goal. Thus 
It is quite obvious that FcmimsLii. is an eutindy uovel 
experiment in history.* This is true as much of the 
East as of the West. 

Let us now turn our attention to the history of our 
country, especially Bengal. It is from the termination 
of the World War I (1914-18) that wo can reasonably 
truA'c the origin of Feminism in Bengal, nay, in India. 
Prior to the era of 1914-18 there was hardly any trace 
of Feminism in the Bengali social pattern.* In the 
milieu of the glorious Bengali Revolution (1905-14), 
the voice of Feminism was entirely inaudible. The 
Swadeshi Revolution was an intense outburst of our 
nationalistic sentiments and its architects were males 
and males alone. It does not follow that women 
workers were wholly unknown to the annals of that 
Revolutionary Epoch (1905-14). Certainly there were 
active female workers, but their number was not very 
great. Besides, even those few female workers had no 
clear vision of Feminism.* Its birth was registered only 
in the post-war era and it has assumed appreciable 
proportions only in recent years. Let us follow that 
process of development historically. 

It has been already staled that Feminism os a type 
of social aspiration in Bengal is a post-war (1914-18) 
phenomenon. It was born not of individual yearning or 
revolutionary urge of a particular woman. Its emer¬ 
gence was inspired by the pressure of historical forces 
generated by a mal-adjusted econom.ic pattern. The 
post-war life of Bengal, as elsewhere, was marked by 
utter economic mal-adjuatment. Economic mal-adjust- 
ment and disharmony resulted iu limitless restlessness 
and dissatisfaction in the minds of our women. Moved 
by discontent and pressed by poverty, the Bengali 
women began to abandon their old ways of living. So 
long they had been living in splendid isolation, fettered 
by domestic chains, bqt in the post-war era they began 
increasingly to break away from the icy chains and 
sought to be profitably employed in the diverse fields 
of social life. Economic dependence was in very many 
instances replaced by economic independence. Bconomie 
independence coupled with the revolutionary discontent 
resulting from their sex-repression caused by the male- 
daminated social pattern, urged them to challeuge the 
validity of the existing system. Traditional ideas and 
values that so long gave agnificanee to their actions 

* SuL batt i Cm/UeSar Tmdmetn tmdun Eemomie Tkeutht 
(<UmIIS. 1934), w W**M. 

S, B. K. Sukar« ruictn md Tomif at SacM PtUant (CUMtM, 
mi). VP. IM-UO, ud Cnmtaa kUUs (Umm, »37). pp. tS3-S4. 

«. HuMm HakhadMi BtfUaat rath* MattgaU Kart (OOmum. 
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increasingly lost their hoM on female psychology. In 
them was born a passionate yearning for a better order 
of things and out of that mental yearning emerged 
their claim for equality with the males. This moral 
claim was fed and encouraged by the changed and 
changing economic pattern of Bengal, It also drew 
strength and vitality from the general forces of demo¬ 
cracy of the age and from the feministic ideologies of 
the West. Besides, the spread of scientific knowledge 
and the general enlightenment of the century lent force 
to Feminism which soon bade fair to be translated into 
a permanent reality in the Bengali social pattern. 

No sooner the World War I had ended (1919) 
than impatiefit India rose up against obstinate 
British imperialism under tljc leadership of Mahatma 
Gandhi. The Civil Disobedience Movement was 
launched on a country-wide scale. The entire nation 
responded to the clarion call of non-oo-operalion. Men 
and women alike strcgnthcned that movement by their 
quota of contribution. In the midst of this general 
awakening and response, the Bengali women too were 
not lacking in patriotic zeal and revolutionary ardour. 
They also made valuable contributions to the cause of 
Civil Disobedience Movement (1920-22). Along with 
men, women also endured sufieringa and courted 
imprisonments. Nuioicrically they were certainly 
smaller than men, but qualitatively speaking, they 
exhibited ns brilliant specimens of joyful sacrifices for 
the chosen ideal as their masculine comrades. Their 
sufferings and sacrifices for the cause of political revo¬ 
lution did not g(i unrewarded. Morally, the women 
gained much in self-respect and social prestige and by 
that fact alone their claim for equality with men was 
strengthened. Besides, there came to their lot material 
gains too. In 1926, the Bengal Provincial Government, 
under the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms of 1919, 
partially extended to the women of the province the 
right to vote. It was based on "property qualifications.” 
The Government of India Act of 1935 changed that 
basis of franchise, replacing it by “wifehood qualification 
and a lower educational qualification.” Consequently 
the number of female voters largely increased. The new 
Act was put in practice in 1937. It opened up before 
women prospects of bolding important offices iij the 
Government, even ministerial j#bs.’ This enactment 
marked a significant triumph from the standpoint of 
Indian Feminism. Since 1®7 the activities of wom« 
workers increased in volume and value. Their thoughts 
and aspirations found expression in literary works and 
social philosophies of the time. This organised cry for 
Feminism in works of art and culture gave in its turn 
a new impetus to that movement.* " 

7. Mr*. Lakdimi Menon : Tht PosIUm ef Womin (Indii, Pifort 
fiapblot, )944). 

S. Prof. Sami SvSha Chota : NtH (Cat. 19W), It It a Ban|«U 
writ daallni ••• li Som with tha molaileoarr parabolafv of ■adani 
Boaiali wontn, Analhor ijiniacut dociuiMin to thia olfaat la for* 
alM by M. N, Kor • Maof «/ hMu, WommAati. (Cot.. IMI). 


llien came the World War II (1^9-45). It 
a revolutionary push to the slowly growing Feminism 
in this country. With the outbreak of the war, the 
process of mobilisation sterted. There was sudden in- 
ffatiou of production and transportation and, conse¬ 
quently, there was inflation of employment too. The 
impact of thia process was powerfully fell on the Indian 
life also. Prospects of earning were opened up in » 
startlingly rapid manner. Women workers also were 
drawn away more and more from domestic services. 
Duo to the war, there was, on the one hand, hard 
poverty at home and on the other, bright prospects of 
earning abroad. The Bengali women, placed in the 
same situation, felt more strongly ever than before the 
need for earning. They flocked in tens of thousands to 
factories, industries, offices and Other civil and military 
departments. It was an unprecedented event in the 
history of Bengal. Innumerable women were gainfully 
employed in the war-situation. This organised economic 
independenee and the resulting inter-human and inter- 
mental contacts developed in those women a new 
psychology consistent with the already growing 
Feminism in the country. In their soul was bom * 
new restlessness and dissatisfaction with the old domes¬ 
tic pattern of living. They grew increasingly conscious 
of their social disabilities and were eager to break up 
the ancient basis of our patriarchal society. Even 
those who still remained in splendid domestic isolation 
were invaded by this new passion of the age. They 
also felt in their heart the throbbing of a new life. Thus 
in the "dynamic situation” caused by the war there 
was everywhere utter restlessness and discontent which 
began to transform the foundations of our society. 

Today the war is over, but the new forces generated 
by it, are still struggling for self-assertion. There is nt 
present everywhere an immense urge and drive for 
the post-war reconstruction. The Bengali women also 
are impatient to recreate the world they live in by 
their conscious endeavour and they are eager to crystal¬ 
lise their feministic demands into concrete realities. 
Though it is true that this novel surge of life is yet 
limited to the middle-class women, nevertheless the 
significance of its revolutionary impact is not to be 
lost sight of by social scientists and philosophers. 
Besides, it is also a fact that in very many instances 
the urge of dissatisfaction in modern women is only 
blind and chaotic, yet even this blind pasrion is Dot 
destitute of revolutionary significance. It is also iD n 
negative manner challenging the basis of our old social 
system and thereby unconsciou«dy paving the path lor 
its reconstruction. Lastly, there are also in the move¬ 
ment certain conscious and creative elements. And 
because they are conscious and creative, they constitute 
the strongest factors in the rising tide of challenge to 
the old pattern. Their role also has got to be properly 
evaluated in any scientific analyris of Feminize 
movement in our countiy. 



tnBRTIUSER MANUFACTURE FOR BENGAL 

Bt T. R. DE, bjc., ox., M.R.san.i. (Bond.) 


Bengal is the poorest d all the provinces in India. 
She has the maximum density of population but the 
fertility of her lands is fast declining with the net 
result tiiat Bengal which was once a surplus province 
from the point of view of food production has become 
a deficit province all round. The position has become 
extremely alarming and only irrigation is not at all 
sufficient to meet the situation. The lands need 
fertjliaers very badly. The eulliv'ators have practically 
no knowledge and inclination to improve the condi¬ 
tion and the production of their lands with the help 
of fertilisers. N'ot to speak of artificial fertilisers 
they do not even care to use the little farms’ard 
manure that they have ready at their disposal. So 
they must be trained to the use of fertilisers and if 
neoessary their bands must be forced for applyms 
fertiliMri to their lands. But at the same time it must 
be remembered that these fertilisers must be sold to 
them at quite a low price and to keep the price low 
it should, if necessary, be subsidised. 

Now the question of the kind of fertiliser suitable 
for the land and its procurement comes in. The com¬ 
post or the farmyard manure does not oome in the 
purview of the present article, of course. The ingre¬ 
dients that are required most by the soil are nitrogen, 
phosphate, potash and sometimes lime. The popular 
fertilisers are ammonium sulphate, ammonium phos- 


cultivators of Bengal who after using this fertiliaw 
for a few terms find the soil gradually dying in respect 
of crop-producing capacity. And to cope with it nn 
extra heavy dose of lime is automatically needed, thus 
increasing the cost of production of crops. 

La.st but not the least of all is that the otherwise 
precious part of the fertiliser, the sulphur portion of 
it, is lost and lost for nothing. 

So we mu.<st look for some other fertiliser which 
will in no case be detrimental to the soil and prefer¬ 
ably be not wasteful as well (unlike ammonium sul¬ 
phate which wastes the sulphur component of it for 
nothing) and must bo cheap and whoso raw mote:iali 
would be easily available. 

With the above points in view calcium cyanamido 
(CaCNg) deserves attention. This is a fertiliser the 
raw materials for the manufacture of which seem to 
be available in plenty in Bengal and round about. 
It needs no drawing of the precious fuel-coal of 
Raneeganj and Barakar fields. The installation of 
plants for the manufacture of calcium of cyanamide 
or nitrolime will also work as a starting point of a 
group of industries like the manufacture of nitric acid 
and explosives, which are all so ver 3 \ important for 
independent India. 

The following is the group tl>at is commanded by 
lime-carbon industry (Bring) ; 


phate, super-phosphate, etc., and in Bengal the most 
popular seems to be ammonium sulphate, mostly due to 
propaganda by the manufacturers of ammonium sul¬ 
phate. It is also reported that a big plant is being 
installed with the help of the Government, in the coal¬ 
fields of Bengal for the manufacture of ammoniumi 
sulphate. 

But before taking up such a costly scheme into 
hand, 1 think, the Government would do better to sec 
if ammonium sulphate is quite suitable for the soil of 
Bengal and if it will be proper to consume an 
impot-ted material like sulphur for its manufacture 
(and thus be dependeut on an uncertain factor Hke 
import) and if it wffi be proper to use gypsum w'hen 
we have to rail it all the way from the Punjab and 
Rajputana and if such a good quality coal like the 
Bengal coal which is so badly needed for the industries 
should be ooosumed for the purpose, when there are 
souKses of ooal which miiffit answer quite well for the 
manufacture of a fertiliser but is unsuitable for fuel 
purpose. 

Now let the question of the use of’ ammonium 
^Iphate be considered. The soil of Bengal, specially 
the lees fertile part of it, u tnon or Um ocwftc. And 
it ^uld be more acidio with use of ajamowum 
This is Ihs wubmA sod sgqptrieBss of ths 
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Now, at present let us deal only with CaCNj. 
Both the components in CaCNj, the calcium and the 
nitrogen, are useful for soil. 

At Ricbhai (C. P.) experiments conducted for 
five years (1930-35) to compare ammoniumi sulphate 
and calcium cyanide as fertilisers for paddy applied 
at the rate of 100 lbs. per acre on light sandy loam 
indicated that calcium cyanide was better than 
ammoniiun sulphate irrespective of time of application. 
So definitely the manufacture of nitrolime deserves 
attention all the more. 

The manufacture of nitrolime starts from the 
manufacture of calcium carbide (CaCg), a thing which 
is not at present manufactured in India and which in 
itself is a very important item for industrial India, 
as the source of acetylene gas. 

Manufacture of CaCg starts from coal (carbon) 
and lime (calcium). These two are fused in electric 
furnace giving calcium carbide popularly known as 
carbide only. According to some authority, coal should 
be of anthracite variety with the maximum of fixed 
carbon (in the region of 00 per cent) and minimum 
of ash (max. 5 per cent) and lime stone should also 
be of the purest variety containing nearly 97 per cent 
of CaCoj. 

Unfortunately anthracite is not available in India 
though the purest variety of lime stone is more or less 
available. 

But it has been found that coal with a fixed 
carbon content of about 67 per cent and lime stone 
containing about 06 per cent CaCos can give CaCj 
of 83 per cent purity and the market standard of CaCj 
is only 80 per cent pure. 

We have in the Himalayas coal with about 
60 per cent fixed carbon and lime stone of the purest 
variety (95 per cent). Even if the existence of such 
a pure quality lime stone is not found to be in 
plenty—the less pure variety can be depended upon, 
as it is mainly calcium cyanamide we are after, and 
not calcium carbide. The purest variety of lime can 
be oonsumed only for the manufacture of calcium' 
carbide to be used as calcium carbide. (As the TVA 
have done, wo have to make the best use of the 
existing resources). 

The coal stock of Himalayas deserves special 
attention because though it is from the point of view 
of fixed carbon content, comparable with the best 
ooal from Raneegunj or Jharia a good portion of it 
is very difficult to transport and use as fuel as it has 
in many places become friable on account of meta¬ 
morphosis. So the best way of utilising this slock is 


to use it as raw material in chemical manufacturel, 
thus utilising the carbon content. This will also relieve 
the coal fields of Raneegunj and Jharia from being 
drawn for purposes other than fuel. The Himalayan 
coal is also low in phosphorus content which is impor¬ 
tant in the manufacture of CaC^. 

Next comes nitrogen. Calcium after being pro¬ 
duced in the electric furnace is to be heated in an 
atmosphere of nitrogen at about 1100 deg. to produce 
CaCNj. 

This nitrogen can, as it seems, be had most 
cheaply by way of producer gas. The plant should not 
be very costly and the raw materials are available in 
plenty in the hills of the Himalayas. 

The production of electrical power is one of the 
most important items in the scheme. Whether liydro- 
electric power or thermal power is to be used will 
depend on the cost of production from each source. 
The cost of power should bo in the region of Rs. 64 
per K. W. year or nearly one anna per K.W.H. (on 
the basis of pre-war figures). 

This power question is a matter of thorough 
investigation, as hydro-electric power, popularly 
thought as cheap power, can not usually compete 
with thermal power if the power station for the latter 
is situated on coal-bcd and if hj'dro-electric is installed 
for this industry alone. But if some of the big rivers 
of Himalayas are harnessed by the Government for 
power for industries in general and if on account of 
very high load factor and utilisation of seasonal or 
secondary power the cyanamide industry is given a 
special concession rate lo'dro-electricity may be used 
with profit. |, 

It should be remembered that it is cheap hydro¬ 
electric power that has made Norway the pioneer io 
carbide and cyanamide industries. 

The problem of procuring carbon electrodes for 
the furnace is also an important one. There is another 
industty—the aluminium industry—^which consumes 
plenty of these electrodes and in collaboration with 
this industry arrangements may be made to manu¬ 
facture these electrodes in India instead of their being 
imported as is mostly done now. This will naturally 
reduce cost. i 

It is, I think, worthwhile taking this matter up 
for investigation to see if these manufactures would 
prove to ^ beneficial for Bengal and for other pro¬ 
vinces as well, from the point of view of conserving 
good coal and manufacturing a good fertiliser at the 
same time. 



COBfMENT AND CRITiaSM 


**The Gandhian Constitution” 

Bjr Piindpal Shriman Nmyan Agarwal 

I have ¥ead with mtercst Mr. Khagendra Ohaadra Fal’e 
article on “Principles of a Gandhian Constitution for 
Free India” in the April issue of The Modem Review. 
It is indeed gratifying to note that Mr. Pal is in general 
agreement with the fundamental principles underlying 
the “Gandhian Constitution.”* I have no manner of 
doubt that Mahatma Gandhi’s ideal of decentralised 
democracy is not a ‘fad’; it is based on sound principles 
of modem political science. No constitution based on 
democracy could succeed unless political power is 
devolved on more or loss self-sufficient and self- 
governing republics. This type of oonstitutional 
structure was in vogue in ancient India. It was not 
a relic of tribaliaim and medievalism. On the contrary 
the ancient rural republics wore the product of mature 
political thought of our ancestors. It is, therefore, 
very unfortunate that the Draft Constitution for Free 
India does nut incorporate these basic principles of 
ancient Indian polity. The Constituent Assembly has 
framed a Constitution which is a mere imitation and ^ 
mixture of British and American models; it is not 
founded on our past culture and traditions. Consti¬ 
tutions are in the nature of organic developments. 
They can not be transplanted from one country to 
another. 

As regards the point raised in the above-mentioned 
article, I have no desire to be dogmatic relating to the 
details of what may be called Gandhian Democracy. 
I can realise that it will be difficult for one person to 
be the President or member of the lower and higher 
Pancha 3 rat 8 or the higher Panchayats. The principle 
may be devised for securing representation of the lower 
Panchayats on the higher Panchayats. The principle 
that need be emphasised is that the system of election 
in a Gandhian type of Constitution sliould be direct 
only for the villago-panchayats and indirect for all the 
higher taluqua, district, provincial and all-India 
panchayats. I had discussed this point in detail with 
Gandhiji and he was very heen on having indirect 
gystem of elections in the future Constitution of India, 
If the elections are indirect, the highest constitutional 
leader of the land will have bis feet finn on the soil 
of his own small constituency. The system of indirect 
elections would also eschew the evils of eiectioneering 
campaigns in vast constituencies. 

I would also take the opportunity of drawing the 
attention of the readers to another special feature of 
the Gandhian Constitution. Qandhiji favoured the idea 
of intooducing the elections by lot in as many spheres 
as possiBe. Given a panel of three or four names of 
persew almost equally competent for a position of 
req>onsibility, the din and dust of electrons can he 
conveniently avoided by asking, an innocent child to 
(haw . a lot in front of the Fanobayat representatives as 

' Cm tt U M a n Iv 'ktM /aSto by A' 

£9UtllililUa* vttk FMMMid inr lifcihBtMB filttftfi 


was done in ancient times in India. This feature Of 
elections, even in a limited sphere, would remove tons 
of bitterness and life-long jealousy. 

The Draft Constitution contains hardly anything 
that is Swadeshi. To uny mind it is a great insult to 
the ancient Indian nation which had experimented with 
almost all types of constitutions, thousands of yeazi 
ago. India should have evolved a constitution of h(V 
lown, based on her past culture and genius. A certain 
amount of centralisation imay be necessary during the 
period of transition. But the ultimate goal must be 
clear and definite. This ultimate goal must be the 
creation of more or less self-governing Panchayats 
throughout the land, co-ordinated with one another into 
a Federal Co-operative Commonwealth. The Consti¬ 
tution must be built up from the bottom to the top 
and not vice versa. There sceme to bo hardly any 
chance of incorporating these Gandhian ideals in I'he 
present Draft Constitution of our country. Yet 1 
earnestly hope that the ideals for wliich Gandhiji lived 
and died would uot be forgotten by India and the 
world, and a time would oome when the Constitutions 
of not only India but of all other countries would be 
based mainly on the sound principles of decentralised 
democracy. 

Wtrdb* 

Otir Constitiation in Indian Languages 

The Constitution of India, which has been drafted 
in English and which may be passed by the Cons¬ 
tituent Assembly in this ^glisb form, must be made 
available in all the Indian languages. If a translation 
is made from English, there is no possibility of any 
uniformity in the renderings into the various 
languages, in the matter of terminology and presenta¬ 
tion. If such translations are to be made from * 
Hindi version, the difficulty will be that at present 
the writers and other literary men in the various 
languages mhy not have the needed command of Hindi. 
The most practicable plan would be to make an 
authorised version into Sanskrit, from which render¬ 
ings can be made into all the languages. AU Sanskrit 
scholars are also highly proficient in their respective 
languages; and there are no writers or other literary 
men in any Indian«language who are not also 
proficient in Sanskrit. On account of the vast literature 
available in San^rit in jurisprudence, law and politics, 
there is a wealth of vocabulary in Sanskrit, even in 
the matter of the necessary technical terms. Further, 
the terms in Sanskrit have been properly defined and 
there is complete precision and freedom from 
amibiguity in the cose of such Sanskrit terms. So it 
is suggested that an authorised verson be first made 
into Sanskrit from which authentic renderings can be 
made into the various language^ of India, in a uniform 
way. In all the Indian languages the vocabulary if 
essentially, at least predominantly Sttm^tio, which 
makes such uniformity Quite poeiibla. 

Aor. 0. Kvjnux Mma. «[a„ njhil. (OxxaJ 
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Bt Dh. ROMA CHAUDHURI, ka, Dfhil. (Oxon) 


It u most surprising that even today, even at this 
late hour when the general tendency is to strive foi* 
the gradual oblileration of even all communal differ¬ 
ences and thereby pave the way for the ultimate 
emergence of One Indian Nation, there should still 
lurk in the minds of sonue Brahmoa a deplorable 
tendency to rake up old quarrels among the different 
sections of the. very same community by insisting 
that the “Brahmos” as a community are quite distinct 
froml nay, even opposed to the “Hindus”. A few years 
ago, in a Brahmo-Palli-Sabhu, we were astounded to 
find it quite openly and vehemently declared by n 
prominent Brahmo that the Brahmos siiould in 
future do well to a&iociate both socially and politi¬ 
cally, morn with the monotheist Muslims and Chris¬ 
tians than with the polytheist Hindus. Not a few 
Brahmos shudder, even today, at such supposedly 
idolatrous words, as Vidya^Mandim, Paurohitya and 
so on. Sven very recently, after the deplorable 
“Great Calcutta Killing," the Secretary of the 
Calcutta Congregatioa of the Badharan Brahmo 
fiamaj thought it fit to plead publicly in tha 
newspapers that the Brahmos in the Park Circus area 
should have been spared by the Muslim "hooligans," 
as the Brahmos were the direct descendants of the 
“Zabardast Moulavi" (Raja Ram Mohun Roy), as 
“they hold the most advanced theistic religious ideas 
resembling Islam in many particulars," and as “the 
Brahmo Samaj in India was trying best to obliterate 
all artificial communal divisions." The implication is 
quite clear here, va., that the Brahmos ere not Hindus, 
but are akin to the Moslems alone, and that it is 
the Brahmos alone, as distinct from the Hindus, who 
arc striving for communal peace and goodwill,—that 
is why, they should have been left in peace in » 
Hindu-Muslim communal riot. Examples may be 
indefinitely multiplied to show this deep-rooted bias 
that most unfortunately still persists in vitiating the 
mental outlook of many Brahmos, in the faoo of lU 
reasoning and good sense. But do not these over- 
enthusiastic protagdnists of a purelj' monotheistio, 
non-idolatrouB religion, realise that such unwise views 
and irresponsible utterances are only harming the 
cause of Brahnioism itself, and» reducing the Brahmos 
to the laughable position of “neither fish, flesh nor 
good red herring”? Has not the time .come as yet 
to consider tlie question disparaionately and rationally, 
and give up the century-old prejudice that brings no 
good to any one? 

The question here is: Are the Brahmos Hindus, 
or do they form a separate community of their own, 
quite distinct from the Hiitdu Community? 'HtWi 
again, calls forth an answer to the vital question: 
What exactly is the ground of a communal difference ? 
What really justifies the division of people into 
separate commuoitiM? Now, differences may be of 
nuy kinds—philosophipal, religious (t4., ipiriwel 
eorrsspoiuiing to the inner enl outer 


sides of religion), cultural, legal, political. Of Hie» 
main kinds of differences, religious differences alone 
are ordinarily taken to be the ground of communal 
differences. Now let us see, whether the Brahmos can 
claim any real differences from the Hindus and • 
greater affinity with the Muslims. 

First and foremost, every great religion possesses 
a separate Scripture of its own, especially revealed to 
or discovered by its inspired founder or founders, and 
revealed by him or them to the world at large. When 
we use the word “separate” here, we do not mean 
that all these great scriptures or theological treatiises 
of the world are absolutely different from and funda¬ 
mentally antagonistic to one another. On the con¬ 
trary, we firmly believe that all real religions are 
essentially and fundamentally the same. But still as 
the same truth is revealed to and by different 
individuals at different times in different roanneri 
we are fortunate to posses different Sorlptures which 
are but so many different ways of looking at the very 
same Truth, at Illuminating and as fascinating as tha 
variegated colours emanating from the same sun. And, 
from the worldly point of view, these different Scrip* 
tures are taken to be the foundations of different 
religions, and religions, generally, of different com¬ 
munities. But what is the foundation of the Brahmo 
Religion? Is it not based on the Hindu Scriptures, 
the Upanishads, pure and simple? Right from the very 
Vija-Mantra, the very essence, the very core of 
Brahmoism, mz., Kkamevadvitiyam (Chandogya-Upa- 
nishad 6. 2. 1) “One only, without a second", down 
to all the mantras used in Brahmo prayers, vis., 
Salyam Jnamm Anantam Brahma (Taittiriya TJpani- 
shad 2.1.1.) "Brahman is Truth, Knowledge, Infinite,” 
Anandarupam Amritam Vad Vibhati (Mundaka Upani- 
shad 2.2.7) "He who shine.s as blissful and immortal,” 
Bantam Sivam Advaitam (Mandukya TJpanishad) 
"Calm, auspicious, non-dual,” Suddham-Apapa-Yid- 
ham (Isa Upanishad 8), “Pure, untouched by rins," 
and Asato Ma Sad Gamaya (Brihadaranyaka Upanishad 
1. 3. 28) “Prom untruth lead me unto Truth”—bsve 
been culled from those incomparable Hindu Scriptures, 
vis., the Upanishads. The so-called founders of 
Brahmoism never themselves claimed to have revealed 
a separate Rcripture of their own. So far as we know, 
they never claimed to be “founders" of anything, but 
were content to call themselves mere re-propoundeis 
of an ancient Truth, lost sight of, according to Hiem, 
temporarily in the haze of ignorance and superstitioa. 
That the Upanishads form the Scripture of Brshmoiwn 
is too well-known a fact to need further tabouring. 
But it is surprising that even in the face of these 
facts, a single Brahmo should have any inclination to 
call himself a non-Hindu. So, though seeming 
unnecessary, it is w«U to go on rtinbding sash 
Brahmos that for the very life-blood of thrir velis^i^ 
they owe an etenud debt to the Blndu (MptutNii 
ft msy be uifed that Brahmoism Is a 
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Religion, ix., it is the oxUy religion in the world which 
accepts what is great and good in every religion, 
rejecting what is bad. Hence, though Brahmoism has |u> 
Scripture of its own yet it should be taken as a separate 
religion. It is true that the great Raja Ram Mohun 
Roy, with a commendable spirit of a broad-minded¬ 
ness, took fecial pains to study not only the Hindu 
Scriptures, but also other religious treatises like the 
Bible and the Quran. But if we consider the funda¬ 
mental principles of Bralimoisiu—philosophical, reli¬ 
gious and ethical—^we find that every one of them u 
found in Hinduism alone by itself, so that it is not 
at all necessary for Brahmoism to look to other 
religions like Christianity and Islam for many of its 
cardinal principles. 

We may heie refer briefly to the stock arguments 
of orthodox Brahinos that aitliough Brahmoism ra 
based on the Upauishads, yet it is fundamentally 
different from Hinduism in the following main 
points:—'(a) Hinduism is polytheistic and idolatrous; 
Brahmoism, purely and strictly monotheistic r^d 
non-idolatrous. (b) Hinduism accepts Guru-vada, and 
priestcraft; Brahmoism is definitely against it. (c) 
Hinduism accepts Avatara-vada or Incarnation also; 
Brahmoism is equally and as strongly opposed to it. 
(4) The cardinal principle of Hinduism is Janma- 
janmantara-vada on the basis ©f Karma-phala-voda, 
or, a belief in births and rebirths in accordance with 
one’s past karmas or actions. But Brahmoism does 
not accept this too. Hence Brahmoism is not only 
totally diffcrcut from, but also essentially opposed to, 
Hinduism as a religion. 

It is true that certain secli of Hinduism do 
subscribe to the above doctrines of polytheism, image- 
worship, priestcraft, incarnation, transmigration, etc. 
But it would be making a very great mistake indeed 
to identify Hinduism in toto with these. As well 
known, ffinduism is the only religion in tlie world 
that allows Adhikari-bheda, i.e. different forms of 
worship to suit different individuals. Hence, Hinduism 
rejects no known forms of religion, high or low, but 
Welcomes ail in its broad bosom. For this reason, it 
is so TCiy difficult to define what Hinduism exactly 
Stands for; and that is why many unjust criticisms 
have been hurled at its hoary head on the assumption 
that it is only one or other of these forms. The fact 
is that, from the highest Monism of the Advaitavadins 
do.wn to the crudest formi of ghost-worship, etc., of 
primitive races, all possible forms of religion have 
place in Hinduism, to suit the different capacities, 
inclinations and opportunities o^f different individuals. 
ThS moffist who through the sheer glory of his intellect 
realises: *T am Brahman”, the monotheist who bows 
down to the one Formless Being in love and reverence, 
^ polytireist who sees the embodied form of God 
to various images and iooarnatiDas, the gbost- 
who plays on toe drum to sears away the 
idl laeogniied as *S£Ddia8", bseaose 
'iMlii'goooidtog. to big dm UoAgoey 


and power, trying to grasp an Unknown BeiQg beyond 
his everyday surroundings. This striving for some¬ 
thing Beyond is the first beginning of religion, and 
Hinduism as the most catholic of all religions recog¬ 
nises this real core of religion, however crude n&d 
revolting its outer expression may be. So instead of 
summarily rejecting these so-called lower forms as mere 
blasphemies and condemning those so-called heretics 
to eternal hell, Hinduism is not ashamed to open its 
arms to all equally. Of cour.«e, the lower forms of 
religion must develop and perfect itself progressively 
in higher and higher forms, but each must be given 
an official recognition first as a fora: of religion itself, 
hexwover primitive and imperfect it may be. If one 
IS to traverse a flight of stairs, he has to be first 
admitted into the house and given a place to stand 
on the landing. It is neither wise nor charitable to 
insist that-either he must instal himself on the toj)- 
niost stair all at once from the very beginning, or 
he will not even be allowed entrance at all. Hinduism 
is the only Universal Religion of the world that 
recognises this progressive realisation of the soul,— 
in the fold of religion itself,—from the very lowest 
to the supremely highest slate. This is the most 
unique message of Hinduism to the world at large: 
Recognize the different calibres and inclinatiottS cf 
different indi^'idual8, do not try to mould every one 
through the same way to tlic same ideal and do not 
shut the door to one who fails to live up to that 
highest ideal; for, reformation must be a guidance from 
within, not chastisoment from without; not a change 
from one religion to another quite different, but 
progrcaa in the fold of the very same religion; not 
repentance for so>callcd sins, but realisation of new 
truths. No other great rcligian of the world manifests 
tills commendable spirit of universal accommodation 
and adjustment. In them, there is absolutely no place 
for any unbelievers, for those who are unable to 
realise their great ideals. Bo to these, conversion or 
reformation means making a man change his religion, 
or bringing one from non-religion and heresy to reli¬ 
gion and truth, from eternal sin and hell to salvation 
and heaven. But to Hinduism, even the ghost- 
worshipper 18 not committing any sin and is not con¬ 
demned to eternal dagination,—if that is what he can 
best do. This message of hmpe for every one from the 
lowest to the liighest is the greatest message of 
Hinduism to the millions of dumb, dn:dging human 
beings who arc denied admission into any other 
religion. It is absolutely necessary to bear in 
mind this unique character of Hinduism as a 
Universal Religion before tiying to label it with 
one or other of the known “isms” of reli^on. So, it is 
entirely wrong to characterise Hinduism sommarily ns 
only a form of polytheistic, idolatrous religion. On 
the contraiy, the highest ideal of is 

Monotheism, nay, even Monism, lor mot a few. Even 
to toe very first dawn of human civilisation, a Vedio 
Sets aaka: vIioib ^afi m offer obltoumg iHtoffai 
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the Uniretul Spirit wbo ie the cause of life tmd 
strength ? (Rig-Veda 10.121). Another Vedic Seer 
announces ecstatically : “Beality is only One, the wise 
call it differently as Agni, Yama, etc.” (Big-Veda 
1.164.46). Imsge-worahip was absolutely unknown 
during the Vedic Age. In the Vpanisha^ and the 
Vedanta systems, later on, these high ideals of 
Mionotheism and Monism soar to such heights ns 
neither reached, nor surpassed by any one else. 
One who cares to turn the pages of even one 
or two of the Upanishads will be convinced of the 
truth of thb contention. Still, those who cannot at 
once realise these highest ideals must not be driven 
out for good as sinners, but must be allowed bo work 
out their salvation in the fold of religion itself. That 
is why Hinduism allows monistic realisation oi one¬ 
ness with the absolute and monotheistic worsliip ol 
one Formless Being, equally with the polytheistic 
devotion to the different idols as the different 
embodied forms of the same God. Thus, a Brahmo 
who on the basis of the Upanishads, worships one God 
and abhors polytheistic image-worship is not doing 
something different from and contrary to the Hindu 
religion as such, but is simply following the funda¬ 
mental creeds of one of its sects. 

It might be further urged that while Hinduism, at 
best, recommends Monotheism through Polytheism 
and thus supports Monotheism jdm Polytheism, 
Brahmoism recommends Monotheism from, the very 
beginning, and allows only pure Monotheism without 
the slightest vestige of Polytheism in it. Thru, 
Brahmoism does have a special message of its ow,n, 
not found in Hinduism as such. But this, too, is 
entirely a misconception regarding Hindu Monotheism. 
It is wrong to assert that Hinduism necessarily 
recommends Monotheism through Polytheism for all* 
It is never insisted that everyone must be a poly¬ 
theist first and then, if possible, rise to be a monotheist, 
and that a pure monotheist is not a Hindu at all. On 
the contrary, as pointed out above, Hinduism is the 
only religion that allows perfect freedom of worship 
and opinion to all. If one likes and can, he is *>t 
perfect liberty to be a pure monotheist, worshipping 
one Formless God from the very begmning/ and it is 
not at all c'ompulsory or obligntory for him to have 
recourse to image-worship. Although Hinduism allows 
polytheism and image-worship, still, according to the 
basic principles of Hinduism, one may scorn and 
denounce these practices, yet remain a Hindu, as his 
monotheistic worship of one Formless God is fully 
supported by the Hindu Scriptures. So, here too 
Brahmoism has no fecial message to deliver, but is 
only one of the sects of Bbnduism. 

The same remarks apply to the Qwn^vada and 
Auaiara-mda and /anma-^anmantara-vada of Hinduism. 
It is by no means essential for a Hindu to 
^qrroach Truth or God through a spiritual preceptor 
by taking him to be god incarnate. Those who we 
aonfidant nf rranhitis tha coal bv thaii a&ota 


are at perfect liberty to do so. In tt»e sstoe mannrf, 
a Hindu may not tolerate the intervention of a®' 
Aoatara between himself and God. But this reluctance 
to admit a via media between himself and God in the 
form of a Guru or an Avaiara by no means disqualifies 
him as a Hindu ,—lor belief in these is only a permis¬ 
sible and not at all an essential part of Hinduism as 
a religion. Neither image-worship nor Avatara-vada is 
found in the Vedas at all. Belief in rebirths due to 
the force of past acts, too, is not necessary on the 
part of a Hindu. Even some Mimamsakas, such as 
Bhartrimitra and Badari hold that harmas do not 
afford a satisfactory explanation of the facts of life, 
so that rebirths cannot be explained by karnm. 

Thus, if the Brahmos think themselves high enough 
to love and worship one Fonnles-s God without the 
help of any symbols or images, clever enough to dis¬ 
pense with the .'•olicitation of a Guru or an Avatara, 
it is perfectly well and good, but these are no grounds 
at all for his claims to a separate religion and a 
separate community as such. Is it not as absurd for a 
Saiva or a Vaishnava, e.g., as for a Brahmo to claim 
to be a non-Hindu. Thus, Brahmoism can by no 
means be regarded as a separate rrdigion, but is only 
a particular sect, a progressive and rationalistic Sect, 
of Hinduism itself. So, Brahmos are and will for ever 
remain Hindus, unle® and until they repudiate the 
Hindu Scriptures, the Upanishads, and owe allegiance 
to some other Scripture, new or old. 

From the purely philosophical standpoints, too, 
Brahmoism has contributed iioUting new. It accepts 
the ordinary monotheistic philosophy, vi*., the idea ot 
One God, both transcendent and immanent, both 
Lord and Friend, both different and non-different 
from man. Yamunacharya and Ramanuja of the 
Visistadvaita School of the Vedanta, even tiieir-prede¬ 
cessors interpreted the Upanishads in exactly the 
same manner, so that Brahmoism cannot claim to 
have supplied a new interpretation of the Upanishada. 

From the social and cultural standpoints, too, it 
is absurd for the Brahmos to claim separate existence 
as a community. When in the second quarter of the 
nineteenth century, Brahmoism arose as a living force, 
there was really a great necessity for it as a social, 
reformative and corrective movement of vital impor¬ 
tance. In those days, due to various factors, Hinduism 
had become degraded to a very low depth, and social 
customs had assumed heinous forms. Then, very 
fortunately Brahmoism arose as a great che<^ to 
further degradation, and produced the double benefit 
of putting an end to many social evils in Hinduism, 
on the one hand, and preventing mass conversion to 
Christianity, on the other. But, while in no way 
undermining the monumental service of Brahmo 
social workers of those days, we cannot subscribe to 
the view that Brahmoism was a re/ormodton, tje., o 
purification and development, of from oulh 

side. For, what tiiose seffleas &ahmot i/AM ahd Isid 
dm timr UvM ior wag «o ww xiltm, 
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unknown to Hindu society, but only the re-introduc¬ 
tion of certain ancient social laws and customs. It is 
true that in those days the Brahmo Bamaj was the 
pioneer among those social movements that aimed at 
freeing Hindu society from such evil customs as 
widow-burning, Kulin Pratlia or polygamy, child- 
marriage, etc. But these and other equally heinous 
customs have never been sanctioned and supported 
by Hindu Scriptures, tnt., the Vedas and the Upa- 
nishads. Unfortunately, taking advantage of the 
existing chaotic condition of society, some Smriti- 
knras misrepresented scriptural injunctions to the 
mafiii, and as a result, all sorts of highly degenerate 
and deplorable cu.sloms came into vogue in the name 
nf religion, and became so very deep-rooted in course 
of lime, I,hat we are still today reaping the baneful 
lonscqucncos thereof. But really, as well-known, the 
Vedas speak of an equal right for men and women 
in education, in law and in society in every sphere of 
life. Widow-burning and child-marriage, etc., were 
absolutely unknown in the Vedic Age ; and polygamy, 
though tolerated, was "never encouraged in the name 
of religion. Even the abolition of caste-system had 
been undertaken by the Vaishnava School of Hinduism, 
kd by the great religious reformer Chaitanya Maha- 
prabhu, long before the Brahmos came into the field. 
So, the Brahmo reformers should not have claimed 
any originality for their “reforms," as many of them 
did in those days, and are even now doing. There is 
no doubt that they would have met with a far greater 
success if instead of assuming a superior attitude to¬ 
wards the “idolatrous" masses and their “idolatrous" 
sci'iptures, and trying to reform and save them, from 
outside, in the name of a new superior Church end 
religion, they represented themselves as merely striv¬ 
ing for the regeneration of the real spirit of Hindu¬ 
ism, for the re-establishment of ancient scriptural 
culture and customs, so long entirely lost sight of 
in the base of ignorance and superstition. Thus,^ 
from the social and cultural standpoints, too, 
Brabmoism cannot have a separate existence from 
Hinduism. The so-called Brahmo culture is nothing 
but the purest and highest form of Vedic and 
Upanishadic culture. The austere form of Ethics for 
which the Brahmos rightly became famous in those 
rather loose profligate days, too, has been propounded 
by all the systems of Indian Philosophy (eimept, 
perhaps, the Charvaka Materialists). 

From the legal and piolitical standpoints, the 
Brahmos have, at present, no separate existence from 
the Hindus. Some Brahmos, even today, desire to have 
a sep.an.te legtd and political status, as cme of the 
smaller "minority communities.” But jnich a polity 
would be absolutely suiridal, and we are sore that the 
iboce etili|d>to°ed section of the Brahmos would sever 
countenance such an absurd proposal. It is high time 
to 'leftrn the lesson of history and discourage these 
mfibihe diy^oas sur Hindu society which in ,the 
^ disastnnis coMeqaehoes. W%en 


Hinduism is trying to absorb in itself all India-born 
religions, when even the Buddhists and the Jainas, 
(hough technically lebcUed as Nastikas or heterodox 
for not directly accepting the authority of the Vedas, 
do not feel ashamed to call themselves “Hindus," m 
nourished and brought up in the lap of the great 
age-old Hindu culture and civilisation, what a sorry 
sight would these handful of Brahmos, drawing as they 
do their spiritual and cultural inspirations solely frooi 
(hat eternal fountain-head of Truth, .Beauty and 
Goodness, i<iz., the Hindu Scripture Upanishad, present 
in disclaiming themselves as “Hindus,” and insisting on 
a separate religious, cultural, social, legal and political 
stalu.sl I.et them not claim special prerogatives legally 
and politically, and ignore the greater interest of the 
country for a few loaves and fishes. But, on the con¬ 
trary, let them work out for a greater improvement 
of the legal (for women specially) and political status 
of all Hindus, and in that alone lies their real salva¬ 
tion. For, how eau a part flourish apart from the 
whole ? Now-a-days, at least, there is absolutely no 
difference between Hindus and Brahmos from the 
cultural and social standpoints, not even so very much 
from the standpoint of religion itself. For, now-a-days, 
religion has become more a matter of inner conviction 
than of external ritualism. That is why these exter¬ 
nal religious rites and rituals are assuming a more and 
more universal, national and as .such, non-religious 
character, so that whatever be our special inner con¬ 
victions we do not feel any hesitation in taking part 
in these external ceremonials. That is why, not a few 
Brahmos join, with a clear conscience, the Durga 
Puja, the great national festival of the Hindus, 
though they do not support image-worship, It is rather 
regrettable that even today, some Brahmos seem to 
suffer from a superiority complex and think them¬ 
selves to be somewhat higher than the idolatrous, 
polytheistic Hindus, riddled with numerous social 
malpractices. That is why, not a few Brahmos assume 
a rather condescending attitude towards their Hindu 
bretliren, as if they have been specially chosen by God 
to lead these poor, misguided sinners from darkness to 
light, from eternal hell to salvation. The time has come 
to change this altogetlicr unwarrantable, pompous atti¬ 
tude which is sure to faring down ruin to Brahmoism 
itself. Why should we Brahmos be ashamed to declare 
ourselves unequivocally, as “Hindus,” if we like, as 
AJonotheistic Hindus, worshipping One God, who, to 
us, is not embodied in anything, neither in images, 
nor in Gurus, nor in Avataras * Why should we claim 
to be spared from the attention of Moslom hooligans 
on the ground that we are non-Hindus and have & 
far greater religious, cultural and social affinity to 
the Moslems? Undoubtedly, we olaim fundamental 
affinities with Islam, Christianity and all great reli- 
gions of the world ; but we claim these not as nonr 
Hindus, but as true Hiudus, striving to live up to the 
glorious ideal of the Fatherhood of God and brother¬ 
hood of Joan. We claim exenoiition from all communal 
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riots, not as non-Hindus, but as Hindus, as the 
humble torch-bearers of a very ancient civilisation 
aod culture, the ground-stones of which are the twin 
pillars of equality and fraternity, universal love and 
service. It is as Hindus that we extend our hands of 
friendship to Moslems, Christians and to all alike, 
for a true Hindu sees the same Universal Spirit iu 
every one and docs not, therefire, hate any one (Isa 
Upanishad 6). It is as Hindus that we are inspired 
by that immortal message delivered by a Vedic Seer 
right at the first dawn of human civilisation—a mes¬ 
sage that has a special value for us all today : 


?wisit *r «f!» 

?wi!wg «!^r w s?n5i?f% II 

"May you meet together, talk together, know 
the minds of one another. May your mo/nlra be 
the same, may your achievement be the same, may 
your mind be the same, may your desire be the 
same. May your striving be the same, may your 
heart be the same, may your minds be the same, 
so that there be a perfect and thorough union 
among you all." (Rig-Veda, 10. 191, 2, 3, 4.) 
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ENGUSH 

MUNSHI: Ills ART AND WORK: Published 
by Shri Karumlal Mumhi. Diamond Jubilee Com¬ 
mittee, January, 1947. Price Bs. 15. 

On the Shasti-jmrti divaaa or the sixtieth birthday 
celebration of Shri Kanaialal Munshi his friends and 
admirers have collected the appraisals of men that 
should know on the contributions made by Munsbiji 
to tlie various-aspects of present-day cultural life 
through Gujarat to India. MunShiji’s has indeed been 
a dynamic life; he has drunk deep at the fountains 
of literaiy and cultural inspiration, both eastern and 
western. A man of lively imagination, warm sympathies 
and keen sensitiveness to sensuous appeals, ho has 
been a oolourful novelist, dramatist, historian and 
essayist, and moulded the mind of his contemporaries 
to a considerable extent. Four social novels, 
hi.storical romances, eight Fauranic dramas, eight 
social pl^s, one volume short stories and other works 
—even if Kanhaialal M. Munshi had done nothing 
else—were a substantial claim to the homage of his 
people. Historical romanticisdl has distinguished his 
writings and stimulated his readers. 

But Shri K. M. Munshi has not been a mere 
writer. His interest in politics led him in his 
adolescence to Shri Aurobinda who asked him to see 
India as a living mother and who advised him to 
read Swomi Vivckananda*s works. From Aurobinda he 
learnt that "nationalism is the realization of the 
Mother in the country; the contemplation, adoration 
and service of the Motherland as Divinity". Contact 
with Mrs. Besant's personality and the trend of events 
in the country quickened the zest for a political life, 
but the time was not yet for him to follow the 
Mahatma as he bef^n to do by eventually champion¬ 
ing the cause of Bardoli against the powers that ruled. 
Oandhiji was the great alchemist of life, and in Jtiue 
1928 a lOdUtage was banning in the career of E. M. 
Munshi, '4 obange Fhich was the beginning of a new 


life. The C. D. movement, the Congress Ministiy, the 
Akhand Hindusthan movement, the Constituent As¬ 
sembly—who can disputa Munshi’s claim to be 
included among the Tnakers of modern India? 

But these should not make us blind to hi® 
great gifts as a lawyer and to his zeal for construc¬ 
tive work. An organiser of educational i^titutions, 
he seems yet to widen the bound of his creative 
activity. 

The volume is not only a spontaneous homage but 
is also an appreciation of contemporary life—of which 
Shri K. M. Munshi has been a successful exponent. It 
is a picture of contemporary Indian history. 

Where will Shri Munshi's place be, when the atr 
tempt is made to take the whole of India and its 
cultural life for a critical appraisement ? Is it not 
reasonable to believe that he will be hailed in times to 
come as'a true representative of modem Indian culture 
at its best, responsive to the deep forces at work both 
in the East and the West, not a provincial at all, but 
an Indian first and foremost? The Editors have done 
wisely to put a comprehensive account of his life before 
the public, not only for information but also for 
guidance. 

P. B. Sen 

WAR AND CIVIL LIBERTIES ; By M. C. Setal- 
vad. Published through the Indian Oowncil of World 
ASaira by the Oxford Univerfity Praia. 1948. Pp, 86. 
Price Ra. S. 

A total war of the type which shoedE the world 
recently involves incursiion of the state into eve^ 
sphere of the life of the individual even in democracies 
where the liberty of the individual is in normal times 
greatly valued. In such countries guarantees are pro¬ 
vided through one device or another for the protection 
of what are called "tiie fundamental i^ts** of citizens 
which are viewed as the basic conations for the free 
and fullest development of human personality of *tbe 
dtisens. But when the veiy existeaoe of the state ii 
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threatened the protection of even these basic liberties 
of the individual naturally takes a secondary place by 
the side of the safety of the state to which everything 
else is subordinated. Yet even in the midst of war or 
a national emergency liberty of the individual cannot 
altogether bo thrown overboard; because after all at 
least to the believers in democracy and the liberal 
Bcshool of political thinkers state is not an end in it^lf 
but the means to the fullest realisation of personality 
by the citizens. As the author of the monograph under 
review has aptly quoted the words of I^rd Atkin, 
“Amid the clash of arms the laws are not silent. They 
may be changed, but they speak the same language in 
war as in peace.” The great problem is to fix the point 
at which to delimit the scope of state encroachment 
into the do.inain of individual liberty, and to strike a 
proper balance between the needs of the state in such 
an emergency for extraordinary powers and the pre¬ 
servation of such libc'itiea as the individual may be 
spared without jeopardising the safety of the state. 
This problem has been discussed in the book thoroughly 
and exhaustively with particular reference to the 
situation created in India during the last war by arming 
the legi.slature .and the executive with emergency 
powers. A comparative study has been made between 
the position in England and India in this respect which 
is at once instnictiv’c and useful. To what extent 
personal freedom suffered a set-baek by reason ol 
emergency legislation passed during the war and the 
extraordinary power with which the Executive was 
armed under such legislation both in the United King¬ 
dom and the Dominions which are democratically 
governed and also in India which was not so governed 
at the time has been ably discussed by the author with 
copious illustrations from cases brought before and 
decided by the Courts in all these countries in the 
liglit of which the author has suggested valuable safe¬ 
guards for tlie protection of civil liberties even in such 
national emergencies consistently with the preservation 
of the Ktfety and interests of the state. Should a third 
wiorld war which seems to be in the oiling unfortunately 
actually break out, these suggestions would prove very 
helpful to statesmen and leaders who may be called 
upon to pilot their countries through war and who 
happen at the same time to be genuine lovers of human 
freMom. Of course, as the author rightly points out the 
real safeguard of freedom lies not so much in paper 
safeguards but only in "a ijerpetiial and vigilant aware¬ 
ness in the citizen of his rights and a passionate desire 
to exercise them that can keep alive the individual 
liberties of the citizen in a world seething with forces 
having a tendency to encroach hpon and engulf their 
rights.” (P. 86). 

A. K. Ghosai. 


ARCHAEOLOGY IN BARODA (1934-1947) ; A 
brief review by A. 8- Oarde. Baroda State Press. 19i7. 
• One map and tHrtysix plates. Pp. S9. Price Rs. S-8. 

The Government of Baroda have been carrying on 
for many years past jiie work of archaeological ex- 
jdwtion and excavation within the State. Baroda ia 
rich in such materials. There are numerous old temples, 
sculptures, inscriptions which have yielded interesting 
and important material with rei^rd to the history ot 
this pomoa of India, as well as its connection with the 
Western^, world in pre-historic and Wstorio rimes, A very 
istvesting site or two have also been discovered and 
wwked^^ere stone tools displaying a technique and 
form associated with the Paleolithic period of Europe 
sad Africa have been recovered m situ. 

pieseBt book eves a general aecouat of the 
done so far by Ine Department , of Archaeology 


ELEMENTARY CARPENTRY AND JOINERY; 
By Arthur 8. Emery, FBJ.C.C. Macmillan & Co. Ltd., 
St. Marlin’s Street, London. 1948. Price Rs. 4- 

A well-illustrated and instructive book which wUl 
prove helpful for beginners in tlieir practical work. 

Nikmal Kumar Bobb 

NON-VIOLENCE-THE INVINCIBLE POWER; 
By Arun Chandra Das Gupta. Published by Khadi 
Pratisthan, IB College Square, Calcutta. Pp. ISO. Price 
Re. 1-8. 

The passing away of Gandhiji adds a new meaning 
and significance to the truth and way of life to which 
he bore testimony and'over which he tiod all through 
his life. The author of this book brought up in the 
atm(»s])hcre of the Khadi Pratisthan under the spacious 
eyes of his parents, founders and builders of this centre 
of Constructive Nationalism in Bengal, has tried to live 
up to the vision of the man whom the world has hailed 
as the Architect of India’s freedom. He is happy in tlie 
fact that he has known no other loyalty than that to 
Truth and Non-violence. Therefore, has he been able to 
bring a single-pointed mind to the di.scussion of a 
proljk'in that has attained u new urgency in this age 
ot Atomic War, il.s destructive cruelty demonstrated at 
Naga-saki and Hiroshima in Japan in August, 19^. 

But this end of the second World War of the 
twentieth rentiny has not settled anything of ttie 
conditions that are the breeding-ground of wars between 
nations and violence in individual conduct. This futility 
recalls us to the philosophy preached by Gandhiji—his 
appeal to and trust in “man’s superior nature,” in his 
ultimate goodness. The attempt of radical reform 
should, therefore, be addressed to this divine element 
in us patient with the evil-doer, trying to rou.se in him' 
the consciousness of his heavenly heritage. This teach¬ 
ing 'Of Gandhiji has been elaborated in this book. 

Duty thus becomes the pivot of all morality ; 
duty fulfilled will bring rights that will equalize 
conditions for all in the scheme of social relations. The 
author deduces therefrom his arguments in support of 
"decentralized economy.” The “constructive pro¬ 
gramme” that Gandhiji laid down for tSie peculiar 
conditions of India has a world reference where ex¬ 
ploitation of man’s labour and of his human weaknesses 
has distorted natural human relations out of recogni¬ 
tion. Modem capitalism has heightened this discord, 
and a way out of it through iSocialism, through the 
Totalitarian State, adds to the complexity of the pro¬ 
blem. Pages 69-84 arc devoted to elucidating this argu¬ 
ment. 

The book whose first edition was exhau.died in 1946, 
has re-emphasized in its revi.sed form the points raised 
therein. In the year 1948 we .are still in the midst of this 
world-wide controveray, and after Gandhiji’s exit from 
the field of his mundane activities, it has developed 
on men and women 'of,good will all the world over to 
re-valuate all the elements of modern life in the light 
of his life and in r^onse to the challenge of the 
brute and the greed in human beings. It is no easy task 
to reverse a hi.storic development, to recall the world 
to sanity, a world that modem science has created with 
its unending vista of material progress. 

Books tike the present one constitute an attempt 
at this re-valuation. We cannot say that we accept all 
the simplicity of anal3rsig that is evident in the book. 
Human nature in the twentieth century has grown too 
complex for that. 

A word of critieismi may be made of the arrange¬ 
ment adopted the book. Chapters and headings 
would have facilitated the understanding of the lines 
of argument followed here. As it is, it is one long-drawn 
oontroveny. Readera will find it a great handicap. 

$. K. Dn 
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STUDIES IN INDO-BRITISH ECONOMY 
HUNDRED YEARS AGO; By Nirmal Chandra 
Sinha, MA. Published by A, Mukherji <t Co., Calcutta, 
Pp. 107. Price Rs. S. 

This is a timely publication, being an assessment 
the British contributiion towards India’s political and 
econoiuif slavery through the administrative machinery 
which the East India Company set up in the country 
for maintaining law and ord(;r. In the name of free 
trade, the British destroyed the industries and as a 
result millions of citizens were thrown into agriculture 
which was already overcrowded and unprr fit able. With 
the advent of British trade Indian capitalists were 
thrown out and the world-renowned house of Jagal 
Seth became a thing of the past. British educational 
system set u]i a machinery for the manufacture of 
clerks for governmental and mercantile offices in the 
Company’s domain. Lnndles.s agricultural labourers 
were compelled by economic i)ressurc to go abroad to 
work as co(jlie,s at a wagr- which lowered their standard 
of life and morality. Thus the Indians were compelled 
to lake the place of the liberated Negro slavas. Indism 
labour in South Africa, Madagascar, Trinidad, Fiji, 
Malay, Mauritius, Briti.sh Guiana tolls the same story 
of woe and misery. Thus India’s misery and degradation 
contributed towards British supremacy .and wealth. 
Now that Britain relinquisbes her hold on India, it is 
not unlikely that the British Isles will again occupy a 
po.9ition of comparative insignificance. 

The author has taken considerable pains to collect 
materials from untapped sources and as such he has 
been able to tlirow now light on the subject. The book 
under review is rather a skeleton work. Wc shall be 
glad to welcome a fuller treatise by the autlror, which 
will add new chapters to the darlt history of India's 
foreign dmiination. 

A. B. Dvtta 

RANDOM SELECTIONS : Compiled and pub¬ 
lished by the National Information & ihiblicMiom, Ltd., 
74 Laxmi Building, Sir P. M. Road, Fort Bombay. 
1947. Pp. J3S. price jiaper-bound Rs. S-8, cloth-bound 
Rs. i. 

This little volume contains eleven articles on 
different subjects published at various tiroes in the 
Indian press, all written by eminent writers includinjs 
Sriroali Kamaladcvi Chattop.adhyay, C. Rajagopalochari, 
Dr. Amiya Chukravarly, Mtilk Raj Anand, C. E. M. 
Joad and others. 

Random selections provide fascinating reading f^’r 
all both for the distinction of their authors and the 
interest of l,he topics they discu.ss. The publishers are 
to be Ihtmked for their supplying the general readers 
in a small di.sh so laried food for thought.—some sweet 
and delicious, somi- pungent aiyi bitter, while otlicrs 
sombre and thought-provoking, 

Narayak C. Chanoa 

BENGALI 

MANTRI MISSION O PARABARTI ADHAYA; 
Compiled by Mr. Amiyakumar Bancrjee. Published by 
J. Chowd,hury Bros., 6011!A Wellington Street. Cal- 
cuttu. Pages 166. Price Rs. S. 

Although there are several publicatk'as in English 
on Cabinet Mission in India, tne book under review 
is perhaps tlie only publication for the Bengali-knowing 
readers. The book contains translation^ of all important 
documents and letters of the Cabinet Mif«ion and also 
important letters of the Congress and Muslim League 
leaders and gives all relevant information up to the 
eleotioti*'^ the memben of the Constituent Assembly. 


The book will serve as a handbook of records of 
current politics and as such will be useful to general 
rcadere. 

SWADHINATAR ABHIJAN YUGE YITGE : By 
Bamapre^onna Sen Oupta, MA., BJL. Published by 
Enakkhi Orantha Manilir, 159 Lansdowne Road, Cal¬ 
cutta. Patges 114. Price Rs. t. 

March of freedom through ages is the theme ot 
this book written in chaste Bengali by one who not 
only knows his subject but presents it in a readable 
manner suitable to young readers. In the first few 
pages he makes a sliort survey of the freedom movement 
in countries outside India but the bulk of the book 
contains descriptions of struggles for independence since 
the first fight for Independence in 1857. The author 
brings down his treatment of the subject down to the 
British Government announcement on 3rd June, 1®47. 
A chronological table of important events at the end 
of this book has made it more useful to general 
readers. Young men will find thus book not only 
instructive and interesting but inspiring as well. 

A. B. Dutta 

HINDI 

TRIPURl KA ITIHAS ; By Vyohar Rajendra 
Sinha and Vijayabahadur Shrivastava. Manas Mandir, 
Jubbulpore. Pp. 222. Price Re. IS. 

Tovar is a small village near Jubbulpore. It i-s 
Tripuri of old which once, for several centuries, 
flourished as a great capital town of a succession of 
ruling dynasties—Maurya, Sungn, Kanva' Kushan, 
Gupta, Hun, Kalchuri and others. The book, under 
review, which is illustrated i.s an overall account— 
geographical, historical and cultural—of it up to the 
time of- the Marhattas, that is, till about the sixteenth 
century. The authors have brought their painstaking 
labours and lesults of research to bear upon their work, 
which is sure to serve as a model to others engaged in • 
the same field. One wishes the number of these latter 
were large, for if it wore so, the history of many an 
important city, now in ruins, would be resuscitated and 
thereby ample and adequate material for the writing 
of a proper history of India discovered. 

G. M. 

GUJARATI 

SU-MAN SARATHI : By Mrs. Jayavaii Prcmlal. 
Published by N. M. Thahkar and Co., Bombay, 1946. 
Cloth-bound with an illustrated jacket depicting 
Krishna as the driver oj Arjuna's hattle-ckoriot. Ittus- 
trnted. Pp. 194. Price Rs. 26. 

This sumptuously got-up volume of nearly 200 
pages is a collection of Mrs. Jayavati’s writings on 
various subjects, social religious and educational. She 
is well-known in Bombay society as a worker for the 
betterment of cWldren’s interests, both boys and girls. 
She is married into a rich and cultured family and 
helps all social causes generously. For instance, the 
income of this book, hifply priced at Rs. 25, is a gift 
by her to the Suman Balmandir in which she is grisatly 
interested. She expects her rich sisters to buy up the 
whole issue in no time. The subjects handl^ are 
mo.stly religious and mythological and presented ib 
such a manner as can be acted. She is conservative by 
family up-bringing and views, but fully recognises the 
tendency of modern times and has ^ven it due weiftht. 
Her object is to act for her readers the part of a guide 
or driver (Sarathi) leading them to a happy frame of 
mind (Suman), and she has dons it wdl. « 



Revolution in Astrology ^ Astronomy 

Everybody in this country is aware of the fact that India’s unrivalled and grreatest paltnis^ Tantric, 
Yogi vasuy learned in the Astrology and astronomy of the East and the West, gifted with super¬ 
natural power of predictions, nermanent President of the Internationally famed Baranaahi Pandit 
Eibha of Benares and AU-Inma Astrological and Astronomical Society of Calcutta. 

Jyotishsaiarat Pandit Sri Bamesh Chandra Bhattachar^a, Jyotishamah, 
1C.BA..S. (Load.), has won unique fame not only in India but throughout 
the world (e.y., in England, America, Africa, China, Japan. U^ayaj 
Singapore etc.) and many notable j^rFons from every nook and corner of 
the world have sent unsolicited testimonials acknowledging his mighty and 
supernatural powers. 

This powerfully gifted great man can tell at u glance all about one’s 
past, present and future, and with the help of Yogic and Tuntric powers 
can heal diseases which are the despair of Doctors and Kavirajns, can help 
people to win difficult law-suits, and ensure safety from dangers, prevent 
childlessness and free people of family unhappiness. His three important 
predictions (prediction about the British victory on -^he very day—2nd 
September, 1939—of the declaration of last. World War, prediction of the 
RAJJTOIISHI achievement of independence by the Interim Govt with Pandit Jawaharlal 
as the Premier made on the 3rd SepL, 19t(>, and pretliction regarding the 
future of India and Pakistan which had been sent to the Prime Minister of India on the 1 Ith 


of India. He is the only astrologer in India who was honoured with the title of “Jyotish- 
Siromani” in 1928 and “Jyotishsamrat"—Emperor among astrologers and astronomers—in 1947 
^ the Bharatiya Pandit Mahamandal of Calcutta and Baranashi Pandit Sahha of Benares. 
Fanditji is now the Consulting Astrologer to the Ei^^hteen Ruling Princes in India.—a signal 
honour that baa not been endowed on any astrologer m India so far. 

Persons who have lost all hopes are strongly advised to test the powers of the Pandltfl. 

A FEW OPINIONS AMONGST THOUSANDS. 

His Highness The Maharaja of Athgarh says:—“1 have been astonished at the superhuman powiff 
of Panditji." Har Higbnasa Tha Dowagar 6Ui Mahavaai Sahaba of Tripura State says“He is no doubt 
a great pemonage with miraculous power.” Tha Hon'bla Chiaf Justioa of Caloutta High Court Sir 
Maamathii Nath Mukherji, Kt., says“The wond^ul power of calculation and talent of Briman Ramesh 
Ohandra is the only possible outcome of a great father to a like son.” Tha Hon’bla Maharaja of Snntosfa 
A Ea-PrasUant of the Bongal Lagislativo CraaeO, Sir Manmatha Nath Roy Choudhury, Kt., says :—On 
seeing my son, his prophecy about my future is true to words.” Tha Honourable Justice Mr. B. K. Roy 


Tantnk activitieB have struck me with neatest astonishment.” Tha Hon’bla Justioa Mr. S. M. Das, of 
Koonjhar State High Coart, says:—“Panaitji has bestowed the life of my almost dead son.” Mr.J. A.Lawrance, 
Osaka, Japan, writes “1 was getting good results from your Kavacha and all my family were passing a 
difTerent lue since 1 started wearing.” Mr. Andro Tampa, 2723, Popular Avo., Chicago, Illinois. U. S. 
Aasorioa <—“1 have purchased from you several Kavachaa on two or three different occasions. They all 
proved satisfactory.f Mr. K. Ruehpaul, Shanghai, China "Everything you foretold in writing is taking 

S laee with surprising exactness.” Mr. Issao Mnmi Etia, Govt. Clark i Intoiyrotar in Doschaug, Wast 
irioa t—"I had nrdenl some Talismans from you that had rendered' me wonderful service.” Mr. B. J. 
Faraando. Proctor, S. C.. & Notary Publie, Celomha, Cayhm i—“1 got marvelloas effects from yonr 
Kavaohas on several occasions”, etc., etc. and many others. ^ 

WONDERFUL TALtSMANS (Qummaiwdl. In case of failure^ Money refunded, 
DHANADA KAVACHA OR THE ROTHSCHILD TALlSMAN.-lts wearer earns immense 
wasllh with little straggling and it falfills the desirea without hul. Lakshmi resides at his house and gives 
him son. fame, vast wwth, long life, all-roand prosper!^ b life. Prioo Rs. 7-10. Special for Speedy action 
Ba. 29-11. Soper powerful wiw extraordinary effects Rs. 129(-11. 

BAOALAMuKHI KAVACHA.— To ovoroome enemies it is tmiqne. The wearer get 84 >romotion 
b aerriees and anooeeds in pleaebg hkdter officisb. In wbning in civil or criminal suHa it ts unparallded. 
This is also a preventive to any accident or danger. Prioa Rs. 9-2. Special for speedy action Rs. 34-2. 
(The Bbowal Kumar. urbiMv of tho Sonaatioudl Bhowal Case, wora thia Kavacha). Super powerful Rs. 184-4. 


SmAsI Ra ^2 . Super pow^nl Rs. 387-14, 

.^AIX-INDtA ASTROtOOiCAL a ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY (RetfdD 

( The BigouL Most Bdiaik and CMest AstnOogieel 8oei«^ «» India amf the Far iaat ). 

Read Offiwi'^-lw (M.), Qxef Street, **Buanta invaa” (Sri SM Nabaffeaha A Thmpb) (Mentts: 
~ * Offlee:—47, Dhimuoteda ^reat. (WoUedey Jmie^), Oaleutta. . . . , Fh<nie: B. E 3685. 

LpNDOK 0FP10B!->Mr. M. A, CWns. 7bA,W8atwBy, Boyaea Euk, lendoa. 



COTTON-SPINNING IN AFRICA. 


In Africa, **the takli*' is used 
widely today to spin cotton. 
The Africans learned this method 
of spinning, many centuries 
ago, from the Arabs who had 
learned it from India. 

Today cotton cultivation has 
grown throughout the world 
and cotton fabrics supply Uni* 
versa! needs—whether for deli* 
.cate fashion or exacting utility. 


Founded in 1886, the Calico Mills fornt 
one of India’s largest tingle units and, 
ft «. with the Jubilee Mills, produce over 
1,75,000 yards of fabrics a day. Today, 
, more than ever before, its facilities are 

serving the Nation's efforts to fight the 
cloth shortage. 

Sarees—Dhotis—Mulls— 
Printed Fabrics—MosquI* 
to Netting—Sewing Thre> 
ads—Furnishing Fabrics. 
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INDIAN PERIODICALS 



Ramakriihita and Vivekananda Through 
Western Eyes 

Hallara Tennyson writes in The Visva- 
Bharati Qmrterly : 

For those of us who come from the West our first 
contact with Sri Kamukrishna Paramhamsa is as likely 
as not through the life of him written by Romain 
Rolland. If, after reading this life, we go on to study 
the Gospel prepared by “M" on the basis of Rama* 
krishna’s teachings we find ourselves affected by a slight 
feeling of bewilderment, even of disappointment. In the 
life, Roraakrishna is made out to be a religious leader 
of the greatest importance, with all the social implications 
of such a title. In the Gospel, on the other hand, he 
appears as a religions mystic and devotee and in no sense 
a religious leader. 

Through the immense charm of his personality and 
the enchanting metaphors and parables with which he 
flavoured his teaching, he gathered round him a group 
of disciples of exceptionally fine calibre. One of these, 
Vivekananda, was so wholly fascinated by the Master 
that although of quite different temperament and out¬ 
look. he dedicated himself completely to him and was 
in a strange way singled out to “^carry on his work,” 
This Vivekananda did—but, and here is where oui 
logical Western minds are likely to be bewUdered— 
along totally different lines. It was Vivekananda who 
turned into a great religious leader. The disciples were 
firmly removed from their search for SamadM and 
personal salvation. Ramakrishna bad preached the 
abdication of social responsibilities and had laughingly 
inveighed against those who tried to build hospitals 
and to alleviate the ineluctable suffering of man. Under 
the guidance of Vivekananda, however, every kind of 
social service was undertaken. 

There ore of course several explanations of this. 
The orthodox one is that Ramakrishna, preaching as he 
was in the dark and troubled age of the Kali Yuga, had, 
before everything else, to bring back the souls of men 
from their attachment to woidly values. Once his 
disciples had become intoxicated with the love oi God, 
then they could abandon themselves to worldly action 
and could “plunge into the turbulent waters of life 
without fear." It is certainly tiye that in whatever 
service it has undertaken the Rnnukrishna Mission has 
never lost sight of the essentially spiritual roots from 
whidi the sense of service must spring. The maths, 
where the monks are trained, remain to this day quiet, 
withdrawn and austerely disciplined. Nevertheless, 
without Vivekananda and without the dynamic message 
of oooial service which he brought, one cannot help 
ieel^ '^that the Ramakrishna movement wotdd have 
remained da it bad started* another of those spiritual 
retreats built round the personality of a gam, which 
hnye somewhat fitfully maintainea the Integrity of 
Hindu telidous life throughout the ages. 

Even the teathing of the Master contained little that 

new. It was in the nature of reaffirmation^ rather 
tiia« 1«yeia*lon. The equal validity of aU the apinroaBhee 


lo God; the belief that ont only Bhakti, Jnana and Karma 
Yoga, but also the paths laid down by Christianity and 
Islam, lead to the same end-had not this been implied 
several millennia before in the Gita as well as the 
Upanishads. More recently loo the Unitarian movement 
of tile Drolimo Samaj had made it the pivotal point of its 
creed, though its subsequent repudiation of idolatry 
seemed to narrow its message, since Ramakrislma claimed 
that idols were essential to the Bhakti approach. Yet 
although one may be able to analyse the various ideas that 
went lo make up the main elements of Ramakrishna’s ^ 
teaching and prove that in tliemselves they were not 
original there remains soraelUing beyond, something 
difficult lo define and sonielhing of vast significance and 
importance 

The charm of Ramakrishna’s personaliiy 
was really very great. This “personality” 
was an expression of his vision of God, and 
Ramakrishna’s vision of God was one of the 
most intense and joyful that the world has 
ever seen. 

This joy of Ramakrishna's fits well, of course, into the 
tradition of Cliaitanya and the Vaishnava poets, but it 
was less sentimental than theirs. It was full of a new 
element of virility and self-confidence. “Bondage is of 
the miod. Freedom is also of the mind. I am a free 
soul, be it in the world or in the forest, I am not bound. 

I am the son of God, llie son of the King of Kings. Who 
is there to bind me? . . . The fool who says continually 
*1 am in bondage, I am in bondage’, do^ indeed bring 
bondage on himself.’' One could of course point out that 
this virile joy was something that was far from unknown 
in the Vedanta. Was not the Self called “the Enjoyer” in 
the Opanishads? Was not the attainment of consciousness, 
knowledge, bliss the aim of all mysticism ip the Vedanta? 
But these clear springs liad become overgrown with exotic, 
clioking weeds of pessimism and apathy. 

Everything was the Self, evil could not be fought 
since it was essential to the scheme of things, the only 
course of action for the enlightened man was to raise 
himself beyond good qnd evil and to free himself from 
the illusory bondage of creation. 

To the separated soul the only means' of approaching 
the Self is through Maya, through the phenomena of 
existence in which Brahman displays himself in creation. 
This aspect of the Self is Kali. Now the first thing that 
ovcnwhelir.6 one on withdrawing oneself a little distance 
from one's own personal life and looking at the world 
around one (and in India it has to beronly a very little 
distance) is the terror of creation. To the separated soul 
the universe must seem a vest charnek house ever preying 
upon itself in purposeless activity. “The terror (A Brah¬ 
man is like a drawn sword” as the Katfai^niahad says. 
This is when the destructive aspect oi lUi is propitiated 
and her devotees fix their eyes in fearful fascination on 
the sevwed head that she holds in her left hand. But 
later when die separation of the iodhidoal sou! has been 
k«d(ei). down and one is liyhig fram within wmM as a 

of ihe vast cosatie fhm hi tddtffi one » hots, th« 
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universe is no longer terrible. Then Kali’s garland of 
skulls and her drawn sword are iorgotten. The eyes of 
the devotee turn only to her right arm raised in benediction. 
This is what Ramakrirhna meant when ho said: “Outside 
my mother is terrible, but in her heart she is full of 
mercy.” How he loved to quote the famous prayer; ‘Oh, 
thou Terrible One. Evermore protect us from ignorance 
witli thy sweet compassionate face.” 

Tt was precisely this attitude towards the Mother to 
which Vivekananda at first objected and it was precisely 
it, which, in the end, became the deepest and roost 
mysterious link between him and liis master.—i“Lcurn to 
recognise the Mother as instinctively in evil, terror, sorrow 
and annihilation as in that which makes for sweetness and 
joy. Fools pul a garland of flowers round thy neck. Oh 
Mother, and then start back in terror and call thee the 
Merciful . . . Meditate on death, worship the terrible. 
Only by the worship of llie terrible can the terrible itself 
be overcome and immortality gained. There should be 
bliss in torture loo~the Mother lierself is Brahman. Even 
her curse is blessing. The linari mii'-t become a cremation 
ground—ipride, sclfi.shncss. desirt! all burnt to ashes.” “[^If 
nece.ssary seek death, not life. Hurl your self on the point 
of Uie sword and become one with the terrible for ever¬ 
more.” It was in such w'ords that Vivekananda developed 
the bints dropped by bis Master and perhaps it is not 
until one bns understood them that one can realise the 
full robi)sinn.ss and vitality of the optimism that he was 
to bring into Hindu life. 

The terror of life must, be fought against., 
even embraced, nor masked or denied as the 
Christians might do, nor timidly shrunk away 
from in the devout Hindu fashion. 

On the fly-leaf of Rolland's Life and Goi^el of 
Vivekananda the following words of tfie Swami’s are 
(luoted: “Never forget the glory of human nature. We 
are the greatest God—Christs and Buddhas are but wave.s 
on the IjotindloHS ocean of I AM.” This inde. d is the 
key-note of the whole of Vivokananda’s teaeliing. It 
crystallise.^ the virility, the esuberani power, the faith in 
wordly activity, the mugnifirent humanism and the 
exaggeToled Iruimphanl phraswlogy that he used to ronsc 
India from her si>irilual lethargy. Those map;cllous words 
how they burn with passion and feeling. Such a character 
!is Vivekananda’s was of course almve all fitted to start 
the process of reformation and recreation so urgently 
necessary if IniUa was to keep her own traditions and 
avoid unrrilicid dependence on the feverish energy of 
the West. 

In one of his last essays Vivekananda wrote: “Material 
science is mitliing but the finding of Unity in the physical 
field." Is not iliis really the point that Bertrand Russell 
has reached in bis philosophy of •Neutral Monism. SmuU 
in his Holism and Planck and Einstein in their philo5op.^al 
explanations of Relativity and the Quantum Theory of 
light? I believe that we owe it partly to Ramakrishna 
and Vivekananda that at least in one part of the wrorld 
this conclusion has been reached within the firamcwoik 
of an old but still living religious tradition. 


Indnstrial Planning 

The New Review observes ; 

The Government of India have at last made up their 
mind about the national development of industry; we shaU 
have no plan, we will have a policy. Policy commands 
planning. The Guvernment want an evolution rather 
tlian a revolution; too much wealth has already been wasted 
in communal riots and cross>-migrations, and too many 
resources have been reduced, disjointed or paralysed by 
Partition. Nolsidy hut a child would dream of making 
a Irrutal sweep of the present industrial structure and of 
starting with a ‘clean slate'; even communists should 
acknowledge that it is futile to talk o-f redistributing the 
national income until something comes in. Nor will the 
Government let its money be swallowed up in. buying up 
■private concerns, since a change of ownership do^s not 
imply increased wealth. 

State-money will rather be devoted to new productive 
Hiiderlakings. Naturally the gigantic schemes of irrigation, 
some of which had been prepared under the previous 
regime, will have priority over all others. The leading 
problem of India is food-production, and the key to 
food-production is found in water, manure and seeds, 
firrigation plans could hardly be delayed for the salislan- 
tion of buying up tramway or bus rompaiiies liere and 
there, and for the pride of having nationalised the transport 
industry. 

According to Dr. S. P. Mukerjee, industric.s would be 
diviiied into three classes: statc-inonopolies (railways, 
posts and telegraphs, defence and atomic em'rgy); 
industries owned and controlled by the state but prefer- 
abl> corporation-managed (coal, iron, steel, aircraft, ship¬ 
building, mineral oils, etc.) though the existing establish¬ 
ments would not be absorbed for the present; free 
enterprises, individual or co-operative, in which, however, 
the Government explicitly tlureatcns interference in case 
of necessity. 

Tile implementation of this geiiCTal policy will lead to 
repeated criticism:, but at the present stage only one 
caution is needed. Officials and (politicians, as is natural 
with them, have a propensity to overdo their economic 
foresight and talent; they readily fancy tliat they normally 
know best and manage best. Pandit Nehru showed his 
keen insight when he frankly admitted the narrow limits 
to the actual possibilities of his present government. The 
evils of partition, the refugee problem, the uncertainties of 
the iiiicmational situation should tone down the economic 
ambitions of officials and politicians. Moreover, in demo¬ 
cratic countries which have pushed state-enterprise to iw 
maximum, a new temlency is developing. In their pre- 
uccMpation to save as much as possible of personal libwiy, 
more and more people are converted to what is called the 
principle of subsidiarity; in other words, the role of the 
state is to be considered as subsidiary to private enterwise 
and personal initiative. The Government should address 
itself to those tasks that are beyond private reach, its 
intervention bir economic life should with advantage ^ 
directed to general planning and supervision, and the 
power of the political group which i^es the ministry 
should not be turned into a camouflaged dictatorship. 
Pride and greed mislead politicians as well as capitalists, 
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and there is little to choose between the factory-owner 
who captures parliament by the back-door and the 
parliamentarian who confiscates the factory by the 
front-gate. 

Internal and International Life 

The country is settling down to peacehil ronditioiis. 
Communalism and curamonism are abating under the 
constant pressure of the Government and of the sunimei 
sun. Refugees sleep in their precarious tents, prohlcms 
and plans are pigeon-holed, and the voting of the Ooiisti- 
tittion is made to wait for the first monsoon sliowois. The 
Inter-Dominion Conference at Calcutta beneritotl by the 
seasonal appeasement. Keprescntativi’s of India uiui 
Pakistan, of East and West Bengal discussed with air- 
conditioned pacifism. Resolutions as generous as liiey 
were general were passed unanimously: migrations which 
were a nuisance to both governments should cease; the 
authorities would not authorize unauthorized persons to 
make unauthorized searches at the customs houses, etc.., 
etc., a glorious bunch of resolutions which the authorities 
ore keen osii implementing, but which unauthorized subjects 
of theirs (smugglers and gangsters) might wither away. 

There remains the Kashmir imbroglio. From the 
spare information available, the political and military 
situation is obscure. More than half the populated area 
of Kashmir and Jammu is till occupied by the raiders 
and the Azad Kpahmiris; Giigit, Kashmir North, Muzza- 
farabad, large sectors of Mirpur, Poonch, and Ladakli. 
No large-scale advance has been made since November 
last and qiring operations were unexpectedly restricted to 
local gains. The allegiance of the people is uncertain; the 
nom-Mualim minority is solidly behind Sheikh Abdulla, 
the Azad Kashmiris a^inst him, and the vast majority 
have had little opportunity of voicing their feelings. 
Whatever be the results of a plebiscite, some districts 
contigttoua to India or others along the Pakistan border 
will certainly make a bid for partition. 

The U. N. 0. Security Council has proved of little 
assistance, and its third resolution was as unacceptable 
as.the first two. Tlie declaration of India’s representa¬ 
tive waa blunt: ‘Pakistan has helped and is helping the 
risers, and should be checked. When the raiders have 
withdrawn, Indian troops will occupy the whole country 
and maintain order. Kimhmir’s accession to India stands 
and must stand until it be reserved by an impartial 
plebiscite. Pakistan should not interfere in such a 
plebiscite.’ Pakistanli delegate answered: ‘A plebiscite 
must decide everything; hence Kashmir’s accession is 
suspended. Indian troops must withdraw, and Kashmir 
pobce wlU maintain order. The Security Counoil has 
put forth the resolution; let the Council see that it be 
carried out.’ The resolution was passed hut did not 
resolve die antagonism, and the Flehisdte.Commission was 
committed to hixd labonr. 
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Alternative of Joint Family Syatem 

In the course of his article in the Insurance 
World on an alternative of the Joint funily system 
J. M. Datta observes : 

Wliatever the causes, conscious or unconscious, the 
joint-family system has fallen into disfavour and decay. 
The decisions of our High Oourts, manned by Euro¬ 
peans and English-educated Hindus, have hastened the 
decay by introducing changes in the law unsuited to 
the spirit of the Hindu race. A rough and ready idea 
of the progress of decay of the joint-family system may 
be gathered from the average number of persona per 
census bouse at the different censuses, although the 
figures are not strictly comparable with each other on 
account of the presence of non-Hindus and the changes 
from time to tune in the census definition of a house. 
The figures ate: 

Year of Census No. of 


18S1 

1891 

1901 

1911 

1921 

1931 

1941 


per 


6-8 

5*4 

5-2 

4-9 

4-9 

5*0 

6*1 


with an income of over Bs 700 came to g charitable 
institution for clothes and blankets in winter. 

How to replace the co-operative spirit is the pro¬ 
blem. That Life Insurance, Old-age Pensions, Sickness 
and Accident Insurance, etc., arc the proper substitutes 
—there cannot be two opinions, Without the State aid 
it is not possible to have old-age pensions or tiekneas 
insurance. Life Insurance is the practical substitute at 
present for the joint-family system. Even with the 
phenomenal increase in new life insurance buaness in 
recent years, the progress of Life Insurance in India 
has been decidedly slow. It has been calculated by Mr. 
P. V. Krishnaraurty, Assistent Superintendent of 
Insurance, that per capita value of insurance was K®. 3 
in 1930. Rs. 6 in 1940 ; and Rs. 12 in 1946. The pro¬ 
gress may at first tight seem to be rapid, !^t the 
following table, which is selt-explanatoiy, tells its own 
tale. 

Per Capita 
Income 
Rs. 

1.406 
i.ais 
980 
972 
603 
65 


As a rough estimate we may say that if all Hindu 
families were joint-famihes in 1881, about half of thcmi 
are now no longer joint. In another 50 or 60 years, 
probably much earlier having regard to the increase 
in the age of marriage and certain other tendencies, 
there will scarcely be any joint Hindu families in the 
old sense. 

With the decay of the joint-family system, we are 
losing its advantages. Along with this decay, tnere has 
been a rapid growth of pernicious individualism and 
its consequent selfishness. Maternal-uncles and nephews 
BCitrcely lived together under the same roof ; and were 
not ‘ex hypotheti’ members of the same joint family. 
Formerly it Was a common social phenomenon to find 
maternal-uncles helping and pushing their n^hews; but 
now such a sight is rare. Even well-placed paternal- 
uncles do not help their brilliant nephews with collegc- 
f(*cs, etc., thus stopping their further education, although 
they visit cinemas with friends and members of their 
■own families almost daily. In the seventies and eighties 
of the last century, college profeasors with incomes 
round about an average of Rs. 100 used to spend about 
one-sixth of their incomes in helping poorer relations 
und destitutes. Now-a-days such help is Very rare. The 
father’s .sister of a professor dmwing about Rs. 400 is 
serving us as a cook ; the mother’s sister of another 


Insurance 
Rs. 
2,300 
1,573 
973 
geo 

240 
12 

Even allowing for the differences in National 
Wealth, the discrepancy is too great.- The number 
life policies in force at the end of the year 1945 is 
25,92,000. In 1941, the population of India was 388 
millions ; by the end of 1M5 it is estimated to be at 
least 410 millions. Thus less than 0-6 persons per 100 
has insured. j 
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America and the Partition of Palestine 

John Earle Uhler observes in The Catholic 
World, March, 1W8: 

The partition of Palestine, as decided by the United 
Nations on a feverish Saturday sessicm at Lake Success, 
November 29, 1947, was accomplished largely by American 
efforts. In many quarters, therefore, America is thought 
to be responsible for implementing the decision. She may 
work through the United Nations but it will probably be 
her duty to provide through her own treasury or privately 
through various agencies, for the successful inauguration 
and development of the new Zionist state. She is con¬ 
sidered liable for its defense against all enemies. In brief, 
in her attempt to wrest a large part of Palesline from 
Islam for the sake of Zionism.. America appears to have 
undertaken what Giristian Europe attempted during the 
Middle Ages througli the Crusades—^and failed to accom¬ 
plish after several hundred years of bloodshed. 

Thai America is the force behind the parti¬ 
tion of the Holy Land cannot be disputed. 

True it is that England gave the movement its first 
impetus with the Balfour Declaration of November 2, 1917, 
which viewed *Svith favour the establishment in Palestine 
of a National Home for the Jewish people.” This declara- 
tion was made to win Jewish support for England’s wrest¬ 
ing of Palestine from Turkey in World War L After 
England drove Turkey out, however, and assumed control 
of the Holy I..and through a “Mandate,” she was con- 
fronted with an Arab protest against Zionism. At that time 
—less than thirty years ago—Palestine was overwhelmingly 
a land of Arabs, {nst as Mexico is a land of Mexicans. 
The Arab population was more than ten times as large as 
the Jewish. Alarmed at the influx of foreigners, this Arab 
majority rose against both the Jews and the British. The 
entire Mohammedan world was anxious about its Holy 
Land and made threats on behalf of the Palestine Arabs. 
Seeing the dangers involved in this hostility, that spread 
firom Gibrolter to the Pbil^rpines, Winston ChurcluU, in 
1920, gave a reinterpretation to the Balfour paper and 
virtually repudiated the original promise to the Jews. 

Since that time England has resisted any 
further progress of Zionism. 

The Jews, however, were not to be denied. Year after 
year, waves of Zionists- sw^t into the Holy Land. In 
1932 alone, ten thousand moved in. In 1933, thirty 
thousand. In 1934, forty thousand. In 1935 more than 
sixty thousand. Tbey established for themselves many 
schools, including the Hebrew University of Jerusalem. 
Th^ forced the recognition of Hebrew as an official 
language in association with the heretofore officio] tongues, 
Ar&m and JEnglish. They organised the PalostiBe Electric 
CoipMat'/m and conslractod a great pow« plant. They 
viAtO^ hsflt and piopnlated all the city of Tel Aviv on 
the Meditemwtean coast, adjoining the Arab <aty of J^g. 
iWy tiMttu to hoy up the cultivable land. And steiflUy 
die .'AiAwS ittfu axonted Into greater violence against them. 

feglsoA, M hm: part, cot^ alreaih^ foresee the coming 
of War H, She had the Sues €a^ to prdtoct. 


not antagonize the Moslem world—250,000,000 strong— 
that lay athwart her life line from the Atlantic to the 
Indian Ocean to the Pacific. To win this vast world, 
England turned her back completely on the comparative 
handful of Zionists, published in unequivocal terms (May 
17, 1937) that her policy was not for the establishment 
of a Jewish state, and began restriction of immigrants into 
Palestine with a view to curtailing immigration severely 
after March 31, 1944. 

At this jioint, the 2Sonists turned the full force of 
their propaganda on America. They appealed to Presi- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt and, accorcUng to Senator 
Wagner, who has a large Jewish constituency in New 
York, were assured that the American mvernmenl would 
do everything in its power “to prevent tne curtailment of 
Jewish immigration into Palestine.” In the spring of 
194(1, the American Palestine Committee was organized, 
with Senator Wagner as chairman and Senator McNary as 
ro-chairman. Its membership included Secretary of the 
Interior Harold L. Tekes and Secretary of Agriculture 
Claude A. Wickard. Their avowed purpose was to prepare 
Palestine for “large scale” Jewish immigration. 

The machinery turned fast. Many rabbis and other 
Jewish speakers, together with Christian clergymen, 
championed the Zionist cause from the platform arid 
directed their audiences to write to their congressmen. 
Newspaper editorials favoured the proposed Jewish state. 
Full-page advertisements appeared. Appeals for financial 
aid fill^ the mails. 

As a result, on December 4, 1942. about two-thirds 
of the members in the United States Senate and almost 
one-half of those in the House expressed themselves in 
faviir of America’s “declared and traditional policy” of 
promoting a Jewish nation in Palestine. They included 
both the majority and minority leaders of both the Senate 
and the House. Their expressions turned into official 
action in February, 1944, less than two months before 
the date when England was to ban immigration into Pales- 
tine. ResohitioiRB wwe introduced by both Democrats and 
Republicans in the House (in which Repreeentativet Wright 
and Compton were co-sponsors) and in the Senate (in 
which Senators Wagner and Taft were co-sponsors). TTie 
resolution was to the effect “that the doors of Paleatine be 
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that Nasareth, of inspiration to Christians as well as 
Moalma, is in the northern territoiy, as is the seacoast 
town of Acre, with its malarial swamps. In the southern 
territory is Gaza, and a portion of the railroad that runs 
through to Egypt. Both the northern and southern areas 
are entirely Arab, the farmers » the north, the shepherds 
in the south. 

The middle territory is also overwhelmingly Arab. It 
is dotted with mosques, some of which were oonstructed 
over a thousand years ago. when there were virtually no 
Jews in all of Palestine. In the north lies Nablus 
(ancient Shechera), toward which the Biblical Jews were 
unfriendly because it was populated by the Samaritans, 
a people of mixed Jewish and non-Jewish blood, descen- 
dants of whom still live in the south-western part of the 
town. Except for the eight large mosques in Nablus, tbe 
town is poor and shabby. So is Er Ramie, at the western 
extremity of this middle part of the Arab state. Here 
the native has little left to him except the ruined Tower 
of the White Mosque, from which he may view, on the 
north-west, the fertile plains that have been given to the 
Jewish state. 

At the extreme south-west of the eentral Arab territory 
lies Beershcha, which is nothing hut a tiny trading post 
for Bedounis; it serves chiefly as a boundary mark between 
the two states. Different is Hebron, three thousand feet 
above sea level, busv with the manufacture of glass and 
cotton goods, as well as of water-skins from goats’ hides, 
and surrounded by vineyards and almond groves and 
apricot orrhards. The remainder of the Arab slate 
consists of barren hills cut by tillable valleys. In its heart 
lies the area that includes Jerusalem and Bethlehem. 
These arc holy cities for the Moslem as well as for Christ¬ 
ians and Jews. Tliey will be governed hv an international 
tribunal. All in all, the‘Arabs got the skimmed milk; yet 
there are AmpTican congressmen who have expressed 
resentment that they got as mueh as they did get. Among 
them, for example, is Representative F. Edward Herbert 
of New Orleans, who mode a speech to that effect in the 
House of Representatives. 

The principles that guided those who partitioned the 
Holy Land ware largely echoes of the past war. To be 
sure, these statesmen must have felt, to a greater or less 
extent, the hands of antiquity and traditioo. People of 
the Western World have been taught to regard Palestine 
as the fountun spring of the Jewish race. It is an attitude 
that bos been stressed by C3matianity. But the fact 
remains riiat even in Biblical times the Jews bad only a 
tenuous htdd on PalMtine, Again and again they were 
driven out, into Egypt, for example, or into Babylonia. 
More significant still, they made a final exit in A.n, 70— 


almost two thousand years ago—when the Romans scattered 
them over the earth and burned their temde. In the 
course of centuries they returned slowly; but in 1918 
there were only about 50,000 Jews as comparril to 600,(XX) 
Arabs, 

A more immediate motive in the partition was the 
sentiment engendered for the Jews by dieir persecution 
in Europe. Furthermore, they were Hitler’s enemies, and 
so they were our friends. We are told that they cannot 
remain in Europe, liecause—-as Rabbi Philip S. Bernstein, 
the former adviser in Germany to the United States 
Governor, warned—they will hm subject to pogroms. He 
even reported increasing friction between American 
soldiers and the .Tews. And so American congressmen 
spoke up; Mrs. Clare Boothe Luce said that we should 
find refuge for the Jews in the “place they prefer^ Palestine, 
and giiavantee. this by force of arms if necessary.” 

T^c Zionists turn this sentiment to their purpose. 
They point out that the Arabs opposed the Allies during 
the war and favoured the Germans. They name, as the 
chief example. Hag Amin El Husseini. the Mufti of 
Jerusalem, who, after being driven from Pal<»tine by the 
British.* because of his resistance to Zionism, fled to 
Italy and then to Germany, whence he radioed pleas to the 
Moslem world on Itehalf of the Axis. But it should he 
emiphasizefl that first, as an exile in French territorv— so 
says the Sitnev of International Affairs ~xhe Grand Mufti 
declared: “Palestine Arabs will alwovs he grateful to the 
French Government and will retain from any activity 
likely to affect its interests, in the hope that it will be 
successful in maintaining peace, justiec. and integrity . . . 
and the freedom of nations, which is the aim of us all.” 

It was only after France fell to the Germans and 
America went openly to war in 1941 that the Mufti 
turned to Germany for help against the Zionists. By 
that time the American Palestine Committee had been 
formed, and many political leaders, including Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, had expressed themselves in favor of a 
.Jewish state in Palestine. It was then that the Mufti 
felt it his sacred duty to Islam to do all in his power 
to prevent what he considered the desecration of the 
Moslem Holy Land. Americg was an enemy to his 
cause: the Axis seemed to be his only salvation. 

Throughout the entire controversy leadinif to the 
partition of Palestine hv the United Nations, the staTKi 
of Russia has been puzzling and ominous. Although she 
did not campaign for flie Jewish state as did America, 
she voted for it. Through her delegate Semen R. 
Tsaraipkin, she has insisted on an interim period between 
the with&awal of British troops and the establishment 
of the two new nations. During this period, Tsarapkin 
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propoaed, Palestioe should be under the euperrision of 
the Security Council (the United States, Russia, Britain, 
France, China, Syria, Australia, Belgium, BmO, Colombia, 
and Polandl. In these proposals of Russia, many skilful 
observers scent ulterior motives. In the first place, if 
the purity Council should take charge of the partition, 
Russia will be in control, for already she has exercised 
twenty-two vetoes on this Codncil. Furthermore, she 
will be dealing with associates that are indifferent to 
the partition. Britain, China, and Colombia abstained 
from voting for the new Jewish slate. Franco, always 
strong among the Arabs, was uncertain. Syria, recently 
a French mandate, voted*no. And Poland is completely 
under Russian donunance. Under these circumstances, 
Russia could easily take the control away from America, 
while America kept the responsibility. 

Another motive may lie in the very fact of partition. 
If America, through the U. N., can split up a territory 
so that foreigners, to whom she feels sympathetic, may 
emigrate to that territory and make homes there, why 
ranuot Russia do the same? If Russia should encourage 
migraUon of Rumanians—^perhaps Rumanian Jews of 
Communist leanings—to northern Greece, for the sake 
of splitting Greece and establishing a new nation there, 
could America protipst in view of what she herself has 
done in Palestine? 

There is apparently still more behind the Rusuan 
stand. Moscow has many agents in the Jewish Stem 
Gang in Palestine, reported to be largely Communistic. 
She is also supporting the emigration, from the countries 


that she controls in Eastern Europe, of thousands of 
Jenrs who ore Communists or Communist sympadtiaers. 
It is said that she has distributed arms among them 
preparatory to their move to Palestine. Thor are to 
form the nucleus of a Communist movement in the new 
sute. « 

Russia foresees, moreover, that an army will have 
to be sent to Palestine to protect the new Jewish com- 
monwealth from the enmity of the surrounding Arab 
state. As one of the' Big Five in the United Nations, 
she vuturally expects to make up a part of this army. 
She will thereby accomplish what she has been attempt¬ 
ing since the war—the movement of her troops into Asia 
Minor near the oil fields here, which vdll be vital in 
the event of another war. 

It need not be explained that the Arabs are resisting 
the whole movement. Fearful oyer the possible loss of 
Palestine they organized the Pan-Arab League in 1943, 
uniting Egypt, Saudi Arabia, Yemen, Trans-Jordan, 
Syria, Lebanon, and Iraq. Although for more than a 
thousand years they have practised tolerance toward both 
Jews and Christians and liave a record far better than 
moat European countries, they have now declared a 
Holy War and are concentrating troops against the 
Zionists. Tliey warn that 70,000,000 Arabs will rise for 
the fight and that all Islam is behind them. The war 
has already started, and more than a thousand Arabs and 
Jews have so far died in the struggle. ■ 
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Emancipator ol India 


H« has kindled the flame cd freedom and indepmidenoe 
, ^ , . rr u .prevented a conflagration. He tola won an 

Leo Hirsch had written thif. ariacle in Unuy immense victory without force, without war; without 

money, in so far as he has conqiBUed the fititish Empire, 
after two hundred years of occupation; to withdraw her 
troops and restore the independence of India* He wrote 
the Declaration of Independence for India. Gandhi has 
dedared the Ehnanclpation of itbe Untouchables, liberating 
60 million human beings from actual persecution and 


before Gandbiji was assassinated : 

The Indian ideal of sainthood comM from Ae 
Bhagauad-Gita meaning Ae Song of Ae Lord. "To 
Aosc who ate detached from desire and from j^ger, who 
practise self-control and are festrained la mind, knowing 
the true self—to Aem is ralvation nigh.” 


iruo Micm 19 oairavsuna lUKUaw _ -^ ... t v« ♦ s 

It is in Ae blendmg of Ais idealism of India with slavery. This is the greatest dehvwance in human hit ory. 
that of Oiristiaaity Aat Mahatma Gandhi is to be under- (The oAer emancipations were Ac freemg of 2^million 
Btood. means "great soul" and Ae title is India’s Russian serfs by Ae Russian Ciar, AlocMder U, March 2, 

toco^tion that in him her ideal of sainthood is vealiaed. 1^1,,and Uie freeing of the Negro slaves by Abraham 
This distinction came to him unsought; and when he was- Lincoln.) . . , 

by members of the English Parliament what the Gandhi has also brought about the emwcipation ot 
title meant, he replied:' "It means a very unimportant 
person.” SuA humility is of Ae essence of sainAood, and 
it is by identifymg himself with Ae poor that he has 

won hU great ©nunence in India. A &aint.ifi one who make* - - , ^ 

the spiritual world viuble to us; and this wiU help to production has brought to man nelAer freedom nor happi- 

eaplain Ae vast multitudes who come to gaze at Ae ness. He insists that only partnerAip, brotherhood, and 

homely and ^mble figure of the Mahatma as a religious love can win for us Ae release of our spiritual forces. 

.-•*-’. Einstein confirms this universal truth when he says: 


women, and Aat, too, was a miracle of social reformation 
when it is remembered lliat for many centuries women had 
no real place in Indian life apart from domealio duties. 
Gandhi believes Aat the macliino with its mass 


exercise. Here is a man without wealth or earthly posses¬ 
sions, rather sickly and emaciated, yet pq^ssing - 


-- ---- r - ^ "There is partnership tetweeii tiiro and apace,” and , 

spiritual grandeur, whose influence has affected 400 biology recognizes that the scccessful iiwcts md animals ^ 
m jl linn human beings. are the co-operative ones. Gandhi’s attitude is Ae spirU 

Like Dr. Kagawa in Japan, Gandhi is a fighting which recognizes Ac supreme value of personality and m 
pacifist, and his long and heroic career has been spent freedom. In the industrial world, we are witnessing Ae 
in a great attach upon race prejudice and the exploitation result of placing the machine above man, 'and we wiU yet 
of the poor. The conviction was burning into his soul that learn through hitter experience that Ae human valifw 
TnHia Imd been and still is being killed, body and soul, by are Ae real values. We will yet learn the lesson Aat jji 
exploitation from abroad. is impossible to keep our machines in full operation, am 

Some of CancUu’s sayings upon the central principles their product in constant consumption, unless the ^om 
of his life hilvp become classical. They are: "If untouch- of industry are shared in ever-increasing ratio wiA 09 
ability and caste are convertible terms, Ae sooner caste men who operate the machines and who are the mass 
perishes, Ae better for all concerned." “If Wood must consumers. Partnership is tlie only principle that junifics 
be Aed, let it be our blood.” “Passive resistance is always the machine. Workers Ae world over are demanding not 
infinitely superior to physical violence." "There is no Parity but partnership, not patronage but justice. America 
(Jod higher Aan Truth.” “Truth is Ae first Aing to be became great because here, for Ae first time in human 
aoughi for, and beauty and goodness will Aen be added hiatoiy, the common man became Ae measure of aU valure. 
unto you; that is teaUy what Christ taught in the Sermon Tlus religioua ideal is uit the heart of ,Dr. Kagawa in 
on the Mount." Japan, Gandhiji in India, and it motivated our American 

He profoundly believes in non-vudent resistance which saint, Abraham lincoln, 
n.mi. to him from that great American, Daidd Henry We of Ae Western world, trying to recover ow 
Thoreau, who expressed it over one hundred years ago. sanity and stabiUty after Ae most destnictire war in 


Non-violence does not mean weak submission to Ae will 
of the evil-doer but rather Ae putting of our whole soul 
against the will of Ae tyrant. It is in fact another name 
for love—opposing itself wlA courage to physical violence 
and opposing truth to untruA. 

Gandhi also believes in fasting. Ttus is a disetoUne 
of soul and body and has rarely been understood in Ae 
Western world. When he enters upon a long fast, it is 
because he believes Aat .bis followers need to be Rfted 
to new moral heights and that, in Aeir failure, he him¬ 
self has failed. Hb genius as* a leader comes ;from Ae 
tut that he leads such oppoting forces as Ae Mol^- 
medans and Hmdus, as well as Ae Untouchables. These 
conflicting forces continue thoser riots which Serioudy 
disturb the peace of Indio and make progress difficult. 
Whenever these riots pecame serious, Gandhi would fast 
and in each case he won a temporary victory by iist 
winning a victory in his own soul. On the oAer hand, 
when he fasted as a prisoner of the Bntish, he unquestion¬ 
ably used a form of non-violent resbtonce. 

He (Aen confessed during these riots that his 
foUewers were not yet ready for Ae full exercise of soul 
force. Despite such failuri^ he has wo Aed mirifolea in 
An reAapiug of Ae soul of India. Hb amating success 
has been Aat Im ^s changed India from a slavo tnentali^ 
of sequiesceDce A a ioarlesa expreamoa of rcwolt m, 
at Ae auM tim^ he has hanesied Ae fury of As mek 


hutoty, wounded, weary and confused, yeamiiv for a 
permanent peace and yet Avided and incapable of 
achieving it, look wbtfluly mid hopefuRy to Gandhi aa 
the incarnation of a moral and spiritual power and as 
the embodiment of piAcipIea whiA offer to Ae race 
moral sttbatitutes for war and a choUeoce to luxury, 
selfishness, and greyd. 
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This Freedom ! 

In the prayer meetinR of 26t,h January, 1948. only 
four days before the Father of the Nation was removed 
from amongst iis by the hand of the aasassin, Mahatma 
Gandhi said : 

"The subject of conuption is not new. Only it 
hjw become much worse than before. Restraint from 
without ha.s practically gone. Corruption will Ro 
when the large number of persons given to the 
unworthy practice realise that the nation does not 
exist for them but that they dp for the nation. It 
requires a high code of morul.s, extreme vigilance on 
the part of those who are free from the corrupt 
practice and who have influence over corrupt 
servantB. Indifference in such mattfers is criminal. It 
our evening prayers are genuine they must play no 
, mean part in removing from our nudst the demon 
of corruption.”* 

Today the most vital problem that faces us is that 
of corruption. Corruption had eaten deep in the 
administrative services of India long prior to the 
departure of the British from the controlling poets of 
India.' What is more terrible is that this virus has 
spread alarmingly wide sunonget those on whom lay all 
the hopes of the nationals of India. The Congress has 
been badly affected by this plague, as was openly 
stated sometime back by the veteran Congress leader 
of Madras Sri Konda Venkatappa. There is some hope 
for Madras inasmuch as timy still have puritans in the 
rank who have no heritation in resorting to open 
oondesmation. But why is the Congmn President silent 
about the Centre and the other provinces 7 

Where are the rosy dreams of a j^orious and 
mii^ty jQdia today, with which we used to solace the 
stRcken people of ^is ppuntry during the fateful days 
whun* ^tiA bureaucracy was tiying to gatingdah 
the ffrta of freedom with demc^dae raproetiqh ? Where 
aMi .tbiose woiderfu} plana for the ragenenitioa and 
reahiaBBaee trf, t^a nation, phuaa for .BadustriaHaatic^ 

* Wf lit* wkMi dM Atm Own SgU 

IhikkaiPV aw*. frAhtA a/ MAh «. fKM 

.‘AtiOd' At-'iAL ni 


for reclamation of wawte lands, for the harnessing of 
hydraulic energy now running to waste, and for raising 
tlm standard of living of those millions who are suffer¬ 
ing a living death today? 

Today the very foundations of the State are being 
undermined by corruption. So what chance is there of 
any great structure being ever built over the ruins ? 
We are beset with problems on all sides, it is true, 
but does not that fact make tlie crime of corruption 
still more heinous for tho.se who are trying to profit 
by the distress of the nation ? Why are our statesmen 
silent over the matter? It is well-known today, 
throughout the leugth and breadth of the country that 
there arc bag-barons at Delhi, Calcutta and Bombay, 
who are the master-criminals in all this planned 
treachery, of corruption and of profiteering, black¬ 
marketing and tax-evasion. And yet it seems that they 
are immune from the trammels of law, arch-criminals 
though they might be. Why are they being shielded? 
The public have a right to know why the rights of 
hundreds of millions are being sacrificed so that a group 
of unprincipled cut-throats might bleed them to death 
and gather vast fortunes thereby with impunity. 
Mahatma Gandhi must have had these racketeers of 
Big-Buriness in mind when he spoke. 

We should like to know what plans Pandit Nehru 
and Sardar Patel have to combat this evil. Kashmir 
and Hyderabad are great problems, but of what avail 
would a thousand Kashmirs and Hyderabads be, if- the 
comnton man of India becoflte poorer still and the si^ 
die without relief, as under British rule, beoause 
all the wealth of the land is being drained, by. means 
illicit and immoral, into the coffers Of the few who 
have sacrificed all their principles ihroU]^ evil lust for 
gain? 

Isibmar is getting more and mora jn^ietable and 
restive and production m industiy has fMkn to an, 
all“^e low per eerit of norma}. Agitaton mid 
indters hav^h had tfadr ti^ made easy tbnra|^ the 
ct^anuons lite in the diet df liymg. The vitid ohamide 

.of IhMI M BOrii atw. MMV AtHtAAtt Stuwutalt vttiwniilit 
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•muptiew in tk« ataff and throug^b chronic neglect of 
dtttiea. The industrialist does not* care for he merely 
doubles the price of all life’s essentials and rakes in his 
ill-gotten gains at the coat of the poor consumer, who 
pays and sufFers all the way. 

We know of cases where honest officers of the 
State have been held up in the execution of their 
duties, when they started investigations into cases of 
tax-evasion by these mighty and filthy bag-barons. 
They withstood threats and temptations but were 
finally brought to a halt by orders from superiors. We 
know that the anti black-marketing legislation in 
Bengal was held up for months because there were 
Clausen in it that threatened the safety of the persons 
of the master-iblaek-marketeers. We know that the 
State and the People are bcung mulcted by these 
treacherous scoundrels with such blatant and brnsen 
impudence, because there are tho.se in power who are 
shielding them, whether through ignorance or othcr- 
wwe, we leave the people to judge. 

We would ask Pandit Nehru then, what is the 
value of this freedom to our people ? And for whos<' 
benefit are they suffering ? It is time now for stringent 
legislation and ruthless enforcement, else there' would 
be chaos. 

The Change-over 

The world is in turmoil. In th{’ Far East China 
is ablase with rominunism fighting for the domination 
of all East Asia, In Burma and Malaya there arc 
active attempts at kindling a fire, the intensity of the 
blase depending on the aid the communists might 
rereive from abroad. There is an uneasy peace in 
Indo-China, Indonesia and Siam, France and Holland 
being busy in the first two areas, in devising formula" 
that would enable them to continue with their impe¬ 
rialistic programme under the guise of democracy. O i 
the Western marclies of Asia Arab nationali-m has been 
fanned up by foreign interests and is up in arms 
against the new-born State of Israel. If thore is a 
eonfiagration then the blase may spread to the borders 
ef India, and it is on this that the die-hard Tories of 
Britain and their stooges in Pakistan and Hyderabad 
are counting. 

In Europe, the Soviets are ‘slowly adopting strpng- 
arm methods. Poland, Austria and most of the Bal¬ 
kans are in their grip. The Csechs have been 
dragooned into toeing the line and the major part O'! 
Germany is on the eve of the Soviet anschluM. Th^e 
ia panic in France, as a result of which the anti-Com- 
munist drive has been intensified as the following 
extracts from a Worldover Presa bulletin would show ; 

"For Prance the late spring, long forecast as its 
most mirical period, gave an ooportuaity not merely to 
eonsider current criecs, but t$ look back at a ^ 
months’ miracle. When the government of Robef^ 
Schtnnan took office, no one believed it coold stay in 
the saddle more than a few weeks at the very longest. 
During gU that Unfe,. Oommwrista wme uttering dire 

)reaks. 


i^mier Schuman reached the point where he cOuId 
assert, with a measure of plausibility, ‘They won’t get 
away with it here." No observer in bis right mind 
rouki doubt, the ability of French Communism to pre¬ 
cipitate serious trouble, for their hold over key labour 
groups, such as the northern miners, bad never been 
broken. But through the Force Ouvriere, the demo¬ 
cratic trade union organization set up after splitting 
from the C. G.T., through the ineptitude of Moscow, 
and in particular through specific moves made inter¬ 
nally by the Schum.an leginin, the constructive appeal 
of Communism, once a factor, had been rendered 
negative. 

When Do Gaulle went into the ('ommunist strong¬ 
hold of Marseilles in late April, and local Communism 
failed to organize any effective counter-demonstration, 
it was spectacular. But the very drama of that incident, 
tended to disguise a long series of tough steps by the 
Schuman government which have received scant world 
publicity. 

Last December a raid was carried out on a 8o\ j<’l- 
aperalcd .camp, followed by the expulsion of numerous 
Moscow spokesmen and the Ikiuidation of the Union 
of Soviet citizens. But this raid was only a taste of 
what was to come. As weeks went by, French Com¬ 
munism got liberal doses of its own medicine. 

Four Communist papers were barred on December 
24th from all army posts. They were the. morning daily 
L’Hurmnite, the. evening daily Cc Soir, and the perio¬ 
dicals UAvanf-Oarde and France d’Abrrrd. To carry 
out this move and still remain legal, the Schuman 
regime.used an old law in existence before 1936, which 
had become a dead letter after Communists entered 
the government in the early 7 »ost-war period. At the 
same time, Jules Moch, Socialist Minister of ^ the 
Interior—a man regarded by the Communists with a 
mixture of hatred and grudging respect—^took away 
the monthly allowance of gasoline granted to the 
Communist Party under an arrangement whereby all 
narties receive a quantity of gas for political uses. 

Another paper was suspended on January 20th, it 
was The Soniet Patriol, printed in Russian. Its editor 
had been expelled at the time of the December raid. 
At almost the mime time, Communists were ousted 
from strategic positions in the Chamber of Deputise. 

In short, for half a year, after the break-up of the 
political strikes last fall, the Communists have just not 
been allowed to get away with a thing. And by setriog 
up a series of “super-prefectures,” M. Moch has built 
an apparatus, flexible and all-pervasive, with wheoh to 
counter the "defense committees” established by the 
Communists on the model of the "action oomraHtcAs’’ 
which were so efficacious in suppressing Csedtoslovak 
democracy.” 

It is in this setting that the change-over took 
place at Delhi. From now onwards tiie utmost, of 
vigilance is needed at the Foreign MinisUy at Delhi. 
Perhaps Pandit Nehru has already made anraagjnnhnta 
for a new set-tip. For the fimt sefr>U|» lias ba!Ba'Ji 9 jW 
and wanting in many thipj a« 
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Lord Mountbatten 

With the departure of Lord Mountbatten ends 
episode in India’s millennial historj’—an episode extend¬ 
ing over 190 years. When the “factors and clerks” of 
the East India Company brought about a coup at 
Plasaey in 17S7, they did not know what would be the 
consequence of this adventure of theirs ; it must have 
been this unco'nsciousness that later led a historian of 
their people to popularise the opinion that the British 
had acquired empire over India in “a lit of absent- 
mindednesa.” It took about forty ycara for the ruling 
classes of Britain to grow into the consciousness that 
the disorganization in India afforded them an oppor¬ 
tunity to found an empire which would add to the 
wealth and glory of their people. And by the middle 
(if the 19th century a school of politic.>i was developed 
in Britain of which 50 years after Rudyard Kipling 
was to be the poet laureate. The necoBsitie.s of holding 
sway over an alien people across six thousand miles 
of sea water forced on British politicians and adminis¬ 
trators the adoption and pursuit of policies that have 
led to results which were described by Rabindranath 
'Pagore in 1941 : 

But what kind of India will they leave behind, 
what stark misery ? When the rtream of their 
centuries’ administration runs dry at last, what a 
waste of mud and filth will they leave behind 
them ! 

The unnatural relation that subsists between an 
alien conqueror and a dependent people cannot have 
any other result. The "plunder of Bengal” after Plasscy 
"flowed into the country in a broad stream for about 
thirty years” and imparted "the first impetus (to the 
industrial revolution) in Britain” and financed its 
capitalist enterprises over East" Asia. These words of 
Dean Inge, not an economist or historian, held the 
mirror to the spirit of cannibalism that moved the new 
imperialism of exploitation of other peoples' weak¬ 
nesses and their resources. Lord Mountbatten inherited 
this regime, and in winding it up he had no occasion 
to apply his mind to the understanding of this process 
of progressive deterioration in the material conditions 
el life in India. From March 24, 1947 to June 20, 1948, 
he was engaged in liquidating a system of rule that his 
inunediate predecessor had made hateful beyond words 
to the people who had been nursed in the Liberalism 
of 19th century Britain. During Lord Wavell’s adminis¬ 
tration forces of anarchy were released over our country 
all through northern India from Chittagong to Multan 
that could not have bem the creation of mob freasy 
aitme. The malignant mind of an alien burwacracy, 
^tpg leamguanl actions for the defence of British 
vegtad interests, could be traced tfarongb the eruption 
of beastliness in India. Lord WaveQ by his inaptitude 
bfeape a tool in its handn to put the mattee in ite 
nHldeft Calcutta in August, 1946, Koabludi hi October, 
1949, l^iQtar in October-I^einbm, 1991,. and the 
Buniids in Maish, 19^ hi|^d>ibted these ^^nlmties of 
ol admisr^^ . 


It thus bJbsme apparent' to the Labour Govern¬ 
ment in Britain that Lord Wavell had made himself 
impossible to India, and that their policy, announced 
on February 20, 1946—to quit India by June, 1948— 
needed the service of another mind. It has been sug¬ 
gested that the choice of Lord Mountbatten to give 
shape and form to this policy was "an inspiration.” 
History will decide on the. validity of thia judgment. 
Lord Mountbatten had expressed the hope on March 24, 
1947, that he would try his best to prevent further 
bitlemess and addition to the toll of innocent viutim.s 
to the requirements of British policy. The Punjab, east 
and west, demonstrated in lurid light the failim^, of 
this hope. Even so, it should be also staled for the 
departing pro-(.1on8Ul that he and Lady Mountbatten 
had "helped greatly to lightening that, burden.” to 
use the words used m the India Union’s Cabinet reso¬ 
lution in appreciation of their “work of healing." But 
"the tortured minds and stunted souls” that crowd into 
the. villages, towns and cities of India and Pakistan 
have left, a problem that will leave an impress on 
India’s life that decades may not era«). 

The argument is quite admissible that Lord Mount¬ 
batten was not individually responsible for the. crooked¬ 
ness of the policy that he wa.** called upon to carry out. 
That policy had become explicit during 1940 when 
I/Ord Linlithgow gave an assurance to all disgruntled 
elements in India, British and Indian, that they would 
have freedom to deny the authority of any Govern¬ 
ment in India .«et up to rejilane that of Britain, thus 
rejieating “exactly what was said with fatal results to 
Ulster,” to quote the words of the London AVw 
Statesman and Nation. The Cripps Mission plan, the 
Cabinet Delegation’s 7 )lan were all v.iriants of the 
same theme. The latter made much of their pose that 
they came with an "open mind”; that they were 
anxious to preserve India’s unity and integrity. But 
this plea wa.s negatived by what they themselves said 
in tieir “Memorandum on States’ lYeaties and Para- 
mountcy.” The date of presentation of this Memoran¬ 
dum was significant. In it appeared the words ; "Suc¬ 
cession Government or Governments of British India,” 
and these words showed that the Cabinet Delegation’s 
mind had been moving towank a “partition” of our 
country on communal lines or had become prepared 
to accept such a dispensation. A Note attached to the 
Memorandum issued on May 12, 1946, attempted an 
explanation for the use of these words which was 
revealing, and we share it with our readers. 

"The Cabinet Delegatioh desire to make it cl«ar 
that the document issued today entitled “Memoran¬ 
dum, etc. . . . was drawn up before the Mission 
began its discussion with party leaders and re¬ 
presented the substance of what they communicated 
to the representatives of the Stat^ at their first 
interview with the Mission. Hiis is the esphuoation 
of the use of the words ‘Suecteidon Government or 
Governments of British India,’ an expression which 
would not^ Of eourse, havp lte^ after the issue 
r thq Dekggatitei’s tessfii statmneet (dated May 16, 
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In a Time-Table of the Ci^inet Delegation’s 
itinerary we find it stated that the firat non-official 
Indian whom they interviewed was Mahatina Gandhi. 
On April 1, 1946, the Secretary of State for India, Lord 
Pethick Lawrence, had an interview of 72 minutes with 
him ; previous to that Sir Stafford Cripps had talks 
with him for about half-an-hour. On the 2nd April, 
1046, they met the Chancellor of the Chamber of 
Princes, the Nawab of Bhopal. Thus, it becomes clear 
that members of the British Cabinet forming the 
Delegation had begun flirting with the idea of the 
“partition” of India as early as March, 1046, the Inst 
week of March, nt least. And Lord Mountbatten was 
sent out to give it shape in March, 1947. Perhaps for 
twelve months it was all a dross rehearsal of what was 
announced on June 3, 1946, through the mouth of Lord 
Mountbatten. During this period, the people in India, 
apart from their leaders, were misled into thinking 
that "His Majesty’s Government" were cudgelling their 
brains to decide “to whom to hand over the powers of 
the Central Government on the date set for transfer.” 
And the people have paid dearly for their ignorance 
or complacence. 

This was the background in which destiny called 
upon IxJrd Louis Mountbatten to play a part. It was 
no new policy discovered by the Attlee Government 
that be was to implement. It was all cut out for him 
by the logic of British policy. His personal contribution 
was dash and drive which enabled him to brush aside 
through the cob-webs of law. He cut the time-table by 
months ; inst.eud of June, 1948, he made it possible for 
"British control” to be withdrawn from India on 
Aupwt 15, 1047. The leadership of the .coimtry, re¬ 
presented in i.lie Indian National Congress, accepted 
this logic ; the Muslim League, representing majority 
feeling amongst Indian Mu.slims had worked for it, 
though the decisions of the Bengal and the Punjab 
Assemblies by the end of June had left it with a “moth- 
eaten” and “truncated" State. We have often felt that 
Lord Mountbatten had uo occasion to exert great 
pressure or use. hard persua.sion to convince Indian 
leaders that the decision of June 3, 1947, represented 
the only step that could end “British control” over 
India’s destiny. Whether'or not anybody amongst them 
or even Imrd Mountbatten could visualise tiie up¬ 
rooting of millions, we cannot sgy. Perhaps, “putition” 
wanted a sacrifice, and they unwittingly co-operated 
in this act. In any ease history will put to his credit 
the fact that he did not tiy to cloud the issues by 
evasion or subterfuge. He plainly stated the task that 
he had been set, and he took the shortest and quickest 
path towards fulfilling it, without flinching at the ria&s. 
And when the conflagration—Jor which foitish perma¬ 
nent officialdom had been working overtime before bis 
time—did blase up, he did his best to bring it undm* 
control, without any hypocritical jeremiads. 

Farewell Broadcast 
Mountbatten's farewell to>aieast was tsqrioal 
of tbs.than. Floweiy ornaments were very few, nor was 


there much frothy seutiment. There was a direotnesa 
of speech that is characteristic of the British Naval 
tradition. 

The Governor General said ; 

"When I was first asked to interrupt my naval 
career to become the last Viceroy of India, I must 
confess that I viewed the prospect with considerable 
trepidation. After serving in ^uth East Asia from- 
1943 to 1946, during all of which time I had a rear 
headquarter in Delhi, I felt that I could to some 
extent appreciate tlie complexity of the rituation 
which would confront the Viceroy on whom the task 
of transferring power would fall. But when I arrived 
in India and was able to see the problem for myself 
at close quarters, it appeared to present even more 
difficultie.s than I had supposed. 

'Hierc was one bright featuie, however, in the 
general gloom—and it was perhaps the most important 
feature that one could have wished for. This was the 
determination of all those with whom I had to deal 
—whether they wore loaders in the political field or 
in any other walk of life—that a realistic solution 
could and must be found. And from the moment 
that I arrived, difficulties which had seemed insur¬ 
mountable began to melt in the atmosphere of mutual 
tnist and goodwill with which those leaders combined 
to help me in my task. 

I can never say with what emotion I received 
the invitation (which was generously ratified by the 
Constituent Assembly as its first act during the mid¬ 
night meeting of the 14th 115th August) to be the first 
constitutional Governor-General of free India during 
the interim period. I gladly agreed to stay on until 
the Slst March 1948 (the date specifically mentioned 
in the Indian Independence Act as the end of tbe 
interim period) and, later. I was deeply honoured by 
the invitation to extend this time until June. It has 
been difficult to decide at what juncture it would be 
in India’s best interests that an Indian should be 
appointed in my place; but I hope that time will 
show that I have stayed long enough to be useful; 
but not too long, so as to deprive India of the right 
which her freedom has conferred on her, to choose 
on of her own people to be the head of the State. 
It is a particular pleasure to me that tiie choiee 
should fall on my friend Rajaji, for no one is better 
qualified to take over the port. 

It has been an unforgettable experience for myself 
and my family to have been privileged to be in India 
during these part, historic fifteen months. India has 
a great history behind her—and she has a great history 
ahead of her. She has many problems, grave problaans 
such as would be bound to face any national suddealy 
achieving freedom—but magnified in her ease by tire 
fact that this freedom has been attained at a time 
of unparalleled world-wide dfficulties, and inaeountiy 
tiiat contains neariy one-sixth of tiie human race. 
But 1 know that she mil sedve ti»ae proUnas 
that her diffioultiee will be surmoidtt^; Bidia^ia 
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destined to dll a high place in the world, and to- play 
a hig^ part in the world’s affairs. 

India is potentially as rich a country as any in 
the world. Quite apart from the wealth within the 
ground itself, such as coal, iron ore, manganese and 
all the other valuable minerals, quite apart from the 
immense possibility of further prosperity from hydro¬ 
electric power and irrigation schemes, there remains 
the gniatest source of wealth that any country can 
have—the hundreds #>f millions of its ordinary people. 
For with them re.st not only the age-long traditions 
of manual labour but tlic inheritance of the new 
technical age and of the ever-increasing skill which 
during training will provide. 

Inventive geniu.-!, which is latent in the Indian 
people, cun now bn harnessed as never before for the 
benefit, and prosjierity of themselves and of the whole 
worhl. Clearly the spread of universal education and 
the advance of social service and conscience are essen¬ 
tial if those creative forces arc to be fully r&alised. 
These things will come about, but for all that India’s 
greatest asset will, I am sure, always he in the 
character of her people. I my.sclf saw the mo«t 
stupendous crowds in my life in India—on Inde¬ 
pendence! Day, at Gandhiji’a funeral, at the Mela at 
Allah.abnd and on other historic occasions. The good 
nature and friendlinc'.sa of thost' vast masses were 
unforgettable; I realised then that I was .seeing before 
me the raw material of India’s future greatness. 

Your draft constitution takes its place among the 
great documents of liberty and human rights. Be 
worthy of it. Goethe wrote that only ho is worthy of 
true freedom who is prepared to establish it himself 
in his everyday life. It is not the fact that high ideals 
are written into your constitution that w'ill help you, 
but the stern resolve with which you yourselves deter¬ 
mine to suppress all that could militate against these 
ideals being put into practice. 

I would like to end this talk on a personal note. 
During the last fifteen months in India my wife and 
I. have visited every single province, and the majority 
of the major states; and wherever we have gone, wc 
have been received with universal friendliness and 
kindness. My wife, who has been so closely associated 
with welfare work, particularly among refugees and 
abducted women, has had an even greater opportunity 
of meeting the people than I have bad myaeH; and 
I know how deeply she has appreciated the help and 
co-operation given to her by all officials, and the way 
that slm has been received by all the people with 
whom she has come in contact. 

W^iere^'er we may go in the future, both (rf vis 
will remember with a sense of pride and of real 
humility Uie wonderful kindness and friendship we 
have received on all ades. We shall continue to love 
inffia and to take the deepest personal interest in 
lv»r future welfdn.” 


RajajVs Assurance 

After the departure of the last of the BriUsb 
Governor-Generals of India, came the installation of 
the first Indian Governor-General. His first address 
therefore is worthy -of record as a public document. 

The following is the text of the Governor-General’s 
address : 

“My Lord Chief Justice, Mr. Prime Minister, 
Ladies and Gentlemen, 1 am very grateful to you all 
for your participation at this ceremony. Your presence 
has lifted the occasion from the plane of a mere 
ceremony to that of human fellowship and co¬ 
operation. 

Speaking objectively, the occasion is undoubtedly 
historic for this is the first lime that one who belongs 
to the. soil ha.s, in accordance with Iht; wishes of tlif 
Prime Minister of India and his Cabinet, been 
entrusU'd with the honour and the duties of the Head 
of the State in India. I owe a debt of graliludo, which 
I cannot hope to repay, for the signal honour implied 
in this rny installation. I hope I shall act, on every 
occasion and in every matter, in a manner worthy of 
the trust reposed iu me. The work of my predecessor 
during his niemoralile term of office was a marvellous 
instance of detachment, devotion and energy on the 
part of one who, though not bi-longing to India, 
worked as one belonging to her and did his work iu 
the spirit that is laid down in our scriptures with 
regard to the task that falls to any one. I come after 
him but. 1 hope I will bo judged by standards suitable 
to one who i.s inexperienceu either in arms or in diplo¬ 
macy unlike my iilustrioiu! predecessor. 

Our problems have multipliiHl beyond all expecta¬ 
tion and are such as may perturb even the most 
adventurous spirits among us. The only remaining 
interc.st in life which moves my colleagues who are 
entrusted with the charge of the affairs of India is the 
happiness of our people and the good name of our 
country. This is the passion that binds them together. 
They have experience and nobility of character. May 
God enable them to achieve the purpose so dear to 
their hearts. I shall be proud to render them all such 
assistance as I can in this position. 

India is unchangoably committed to the policy of 
making every one within her borders find pride and 
joy in oilizcnsliip iraesq^eclive of caste, creed or race. 
No one will suffer any disability by reason of the 
community to which he or she belongs. 

The days of dynastic rule or domination through 
force are gone in India. No territorial or racial or 
religious community can hope to thrive or maintain its 
happiness through force without the willing and full 
co-operation of other people and the utmost inter¬ 
communication. It is, therefore, necessary that all com¬ 
munal and territorial isolationism should be abandoned 
and the best talents in every community should seek 
to serve the whole State. Communities should spread 
themselves out rather than build walls round them- 
Mifvs. 
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Whatever be the technical phrateology which 
public law may use to deecribe it, what disturba the 
peace of India now ia internecine diacord piue and 
aimple and it ia utter folly. Our economy has not yet 
had time to aeparate into two parta correaponding to 
the political division to which we have agreed. It is 
very doubtful if it ever can be ao split. We are far too 
interdependent and whatever we might do, there will 
yet be vital links that can never be severed. It is folly 
to quarrel and make into a scene of strife and misery 
what haa been sliaped by the pressure of age-long 
forces into a field of beauty and joy. Let us pray for 
wisdom and let us do what will make good thoughts 
grow and save them from being swamped by folly and 
evil which wait to tempt man. 

I have received blessings and goodwishes from 
great and good men in all parts of the world. May 
these help me to steer clc.ar of error and enable me 
to be of some service to our people in the great office 
conferred on me.” 

India’s Place in British Commonwealth 

On the 21st January, 1947, the Indian Constituent 
Assiuiibly passed the “Objectives" resolution declaring 
India an "indepeudent. Sovereign Republic.” Dr. 
Jayakar and Dr. Ambedkar opposed this declaration, 
siiowiiig that amongst members of the Indian Consti¬ 
tuent Aascmbly there were men with a certain amount 
of representative character who were not happy at 
present with the prospect of getting out of the 
British (Soinmonwealth. From certain points of view 
it can be said that in this exjjreasion of their views 
they are tnovi'd more by considerations of India's 
safety in the evolving power-politics of the post-war 
world limn by any softiii.<s.s for Briti.sh susceptibilities 
or interests. Since llic pa.ssiiig of that resolution in 
tlio winter of 1947, there have been vast changes in 
India, which is no longer one, as a separate Slate has 
been cut out of her to suit the conceits and ambitions 
of the dominant section of Indian Muslims. An 
Indian Independence Act htui also been passed by the 
British Parliament, confening “Dominion Status” on 
India, freeing her from the limitations of “Colonial 
Legislatures” of the old days, conferring on her Legis¬ 
lature “the power to repeal or amend any existing 
or future Act of Parliament (iJritish), or any Order, 
Rule or Regulation, in so far as it is part of the law 
of the Dominion.” With all this, there are certain 
"implied powers” which do not enable India to attain 
her full status as a sovereign State, It is hoped that 
the Constituent Assembly framing the constitution 
of the Indian Union will clarify this poation. An 
clement of mystery has been introduced into the 
matter by an amendment that Dr. Ambedkar proposes 
to move to the “Objectives” resolution passed at 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru’s instance. Significance is 
attached to it because Dr. Ambedkar is Minister in 
charfe of legislation in the Nehru Ministry, and he 


is also Chairman of the Drafting Committee t.p* 
pointed by the Constituent Assembly. He proposes to 
substitute the words "Sovereign, Independent State” 
for the words “Sovereign, todep:endent Republic” 
found in Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru’s resolution, and he 
has frankly stated the purpose of Ids amendment; it 
was to scicure that "nothing in the Constitution (of 
India) brings about an automatic and instantaneous 
severance between India and the British Common¬ 
wealth of Nations.” A further dement of speculation 
has developed by the news that tnc Indian Constituent 
Assembly, scheduled to meet sometime ilds month, has 
been postponed aud is expected to meet in October or 
November next. This new time-table has been inter¬ 
preted as a step which will enable the Prime Minister 
of India to meet the British Prime Minister and other 
Prime Ministers of the Commonwealth on the occasion 
of the proposed conference of their own. The condition 
of Britain in the present international set-up will be 
reviewed at this conference. She has hitherto borne the 
burden of Imperial Defence which at present is beyond 
her means. India standing at the head of the Indian 
Ocean has a distinct part to play in the defence 
arrangements of the areas about stretching from Africa 
to Australia. With her new dignity this new respon¬ 
sibility has come to her. Realists in India among whom 
is the present Governor-General, Sbri Chakravarti 
jRajagopalachari, appear to be of opinion that in dis¬ 
charging this responsibility, India can get the most 
immediate help from Britain and her "white" Domi¬ 
nions. These considerations may be weighing with 
them, and it is but natural that they should be pressing 
them on the attention and consideration of the Nehru 
Cabinet. These factors of the problem should be 
clarified soon and the present artificial discussion 
on India’s foreign affairs should end. Military organiza¬ 
tion and foreign policy are inter-linked. Let us not 
forget tliis fact. 

Hyderabad 

The statement of the Prime Minister of India 
on the failure of the Indo-Hyderabad negotiation 
published in another column does not add to our 
knowledge of “the realities of the situation” to which 
lu' referred. He has called for a “dispassionate and 
balanced a.-*5C8sment of all the unforeseen prAlems 
that might crop up in the event of a likely Indo- 
Hyderabad amed conflict.” But he has not cared to 
enlighten us on these “realities” and on “the un¬ 
foreseen problems” that confront his Cabinet and the 
people outside. He has asked us to- visualise “the 
reaction ... on the international ^here’’ of a con¬ 
flict between the Indian Union and Hyderabad 
without indicating what its nature and extent is likely 
to be. This vacuum in our knowledge could have been 
removed by him, but he haa not done it. He inigd>t 
have justification for this omission, but the fact leooudna 
that we iu:e left to fill it up in our owfi way, ^ 
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It do«fi not require any .effort of imagination to 
realize that Qaid*e-Azam Jinnah has been pulling the 
strings not very overtly. The communique from his 
Government House which was published on the 
8tli of June last in the newspaper Hyderabad showed 
him in his true colours. Ho would not meet the 
representatives of the Majlis Ittehad-ul-Muslimoen as 
"he did not think it proper to meet the representa¬ 
tives of any political group in Hyderabad.’* This 
po.se of detachment wore thin as we remember what 
he said on the status of Hyderabad in the present 
controversy. “Hyderabad wius nn independent State, 
and was at full liberty to accede to India or to remain 
indei>end('Ut.” We arc under no doubt that this dc- 
clavnlion of lii.s sabotaged the last negotiations of the 
Nizam’s rniu<;.*entativ<'s with those of tlm Indian Union. 

Tlic Prc.ss of Britain and her Conservative Party 
hn»c b(',<'n betiting up a great noise with regaj-d to 
thi.s mailer e.'illing I’andit Neliru’s “Hindu Govnrii- 
menl" all manner of names. But behind these public 
Hctivitie.s busyhodiee, bought up by the agents of the 
richest man in the world, as his Exallod Iligliness is 
reputed to be, ha\e been insidiously engaged in 
etniipping the Ni/am with men and munitions for o 
figlil with the Indian Union. Winston Churchill, the 
old Cassaudta of British politics, has come out into 
the open with hi.s support to the intransigence of the 
Nizam. Thc.«e are signs that show that the traditional 
enemies of India’s freedom in Britain arc buck at 
their old occup.ation. 

Add to this the ruling chisscs of the United State's. 
Their mind was reflected truly in the speech of Dr. 
Henry Grady, UjS.A. ambassador to New Delhi and 
Kalamunda, on the occasion of the Ootucamund 
Conference on East Asia’s economic re-construction. 
In his haste to sujiport Dutch opposition to the Indo¬ 
nesian llepublic’s demand for representation in this 
Conference, Dr. Grady likened the position, of, the 
Republic to that of Hyderabad, and he warned India 
that i: Indonesia can claim representation so can 
Hyderabad. 

"Hiese are certain of the straws which the Indian 
Union has to take notice of. Pandit Jawuharlal Nehru 
would have done well in tolling his people of the 
elements of the complicated situation that the NiE.im 
has created for us. An uninstructed democracy cannot 
stand for long the stress and strain of situations like 
these. 

Nehru*s Statement on Hyderabad 

Pandit Nehru clarified somewhat the complexities 
of the situation, consequent on the refusal by the 
Nizam of the final draft agreement sent to him by the 
Go^’Wnment of India, at a Press Conference at Delhi 
on the I7(b of June. 

Pandit Nehru who was delayed in arriving at 
the Press Conference said that he expected ^ Walter 
Monckt^n - back from Hyderabad this evening. Not 
th^ anything iqtecial might hipjien but hQ thought 


it would be fair to wait for him so that the Press 
might have "the latest dope.” He referred to the 
two drafts—the agreement and the firman—which 
were circulated and said that at the present moment 
those were of historical interest only, but will enable 
the public to know the basis on which the Govenn- 
ment of India were proceeding. Apart from the agree¬ 
ment which was to have been signed by the Govern¬ 
ment of India and the llyilciubud Government, the 
firman was something which the Nizam of Hyderabad 
would have issued. So far as the Government of 
India was concerned, the firman wa.s important and 
hence in a sense it became a part of the draft agree¬ 
ment. 

After explaining these two documents, llie Prime 
Minister said that this was the last document that 
was jiresented in the course of conversations. Apart 
from these documents it was proposed that he (Pandit 
Nehru) would give a collateral letter to the Hyderabad 
Government to make one or two points clear. They 
inclmle, for inst.ance, that the Gavoriinient of India 
would do their utmost to en.surc a free flow of goods 
of .■ill kinds to Hyderabad, seconilly, that the Govern, 
iiieiit of India would co-operate on a joint ba-sis on 
the economic dovelopmi'nt of Hyderabad and afford 
all facilities to them and, thirdly, that it was not the 
policy of the Government of India that there sliould 
be any unfair dlsniniination against Hydendiad in the 
working of the now' agreement. 

There was tlio question of cc'rtain trade matters 
and representation in international organi.s,at.ions such 
as food, etc. The Govommont of India said these 
questions c.onhl not bo con.sidcred in isolation and had 
to be decided with reference to the constitution of 
various urganisntious and the Government, of India’s 
ndations witli them but were preparijd to consider 
them later. In cffeiil there was nothing new in that 
except to remove any appreheii.sioii if tlicrc wsis going 
to be any disfiriminatiou against Hyderabad after the 
conclusion of the agreement. 

During the last ten days various proposals had 
been discussed between the, reprcsimtatives of India 
and Hyderabad and ultimately they had taken shape 
in the form of the two documents now released. Mean¬ 
while, there were at least two visits to Hyderabad of 
the Nizam’s representatives, taking back these propo¬ 
sals in some form or other and the imiiression wo had 
was that these proposals were agreed to by the Nizam’s 
representatives here. Ho had, in fact, made it clear to 
them even before they came on the laiit occtision that 
there woe not much point in taking the trouble to 
come over to Delhi unless they accepted the basis of 
those proposals and unless they came with pleni¬ 
potentiary authority to come to an agreement. It was 
really on that baris that the talks had proceeded. 

The Prime Minister said ; “The principal matters 
contained in these proposals were more or less accepted 
by the Nizam’s representatives here. In fact, wo 
thought that we were going to proceed tp sign them 
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when we were told that they wanted to take it back to 
Hyderabad to consult the NUam." But one of our 
difficulties in this business has been in dealing with 
persons who cannot say “yes" or "no" definitely but 
who continually wanted to fly back to Hyderabad, in 
spite of the fact that they are connected by telephone 
and continually telephone to each other. This made it 
very difficult to get on and numerous unnecessary 
delays took place. Anyhow the position at present is 
that this latest agreement has not been accepted by 
the Hyderabad Government or the Nizam. 

“They have not said that negotiations are over. 
In fact, they have suggested in a telegram which came 
just an hour ago that they would like to carry' on talks, 
but us the draft stands at present they arc unable to 
agree to it. So far us we arc concerned, we have given 
naturally a gi'eat deal of thought and attention to this 
matter for the last few months. Wts have been criticised 
and to some extent it has been said that the Govern¬ 
ment of India were weak and feeble in dealing with 
the Hyderabad sdtualion. A few persons have also said 
that we wield the big stick too much. Well, so far as 
Indian opinion is concerned, I think it is pretty well 
unanimous in criticising us that we have been rather 
lax. It is not merely a question of coming to a political 
or economic agreement with Hyderabad but of facing 
a dynamic situation which is giving rise to continuous 
trouble in border areas and which may bring trouble 
to wider areas. 

“It is not for me to enter into long explanation or 
justification of the attitude of tl»e Government of 
India in this matter but I now stand by everything 
that the Government of India has done in this matter 
and I think both these criticisms are not justified or 
are based on insufficient d.ata or insufficient realisation 
of any other action which might have been under¬ 
taken in the past. We have stated fairly clearly in the 
]>ast what our basic attitude towards Hyderabad is 
that Hyderabad, situated as it is, cannot conceivably 
be independent and that India can never agree to it 
whatever happens and whatever may be the conse¬ 
quences. This is not because of sentimental reasons and 
not because of an emotional approach to the problem 
but for highly practical reasons of geography and other 
reasons whicli would lead to incessant conflict.” 

Pandit Nehru said that the alternatives before 
Hyderabad wore ; Accosaon or paramountcy. 

If Hyderabad was not to be independent in the 
real sease of the word—he was not talking about 
internal autonomy which in fact all tlie provinces and 
States and Unions of States enjoyed—^then it would 
hav'o to become part of the Indian Union with exaefly 
equal rights like any of tlic provinces or States or 
Unions of States, and enjoying the same rights and 
other things. It was not therefore a question of any 
kind of supiircasion of Hyderabad or a Hindu-Muslim 
question. It was a partnership with equal rights. If 
the}' .left oiir independence and if there was no acces¬ 
sion the only other alternative was paramountcy, 


Param 9 untcy meant practically for the Indian Union 
as such to have all the rights which accession would 
confer on it without that free partnership of Hyderabad 
State in the Indian Union which would give Hyderabad 
a big share in shaping its own as well as India's 
destiny. 

Nehru Defends Hyderabad Policy 

The Central Government of India’s policy regard¬ 
ing Hyderabad has bec-n criticized in some quarters. 
At a public meeting in Lucknow on 25th June, Pandit 
Nehru made a detailed statement regarding the view¬ 
point of his Cabinet. 

Pandit Nehru referred to Hyderabad and said the 
Central Government cannot be stamiiedod into taking 
a hasty action against Hyderabad because of the 
criticism of some irresponsible elements in the country. 
The geographical situation of Hyderabad is sucli that 
it cannot remain independent and must be treated 
as part of India. Hyderabad cannot run away from 
India. 

Referring to the recent breakdown of negotiations 
between India and Hj'dcrabad, Pandit Neliru said 
that there was now no scope left for fresh negotiations 
and the Government of India were not prepared to 
discuss the matter any further with representatives 
of the State. 

The Government of India’s demands based on 
the fundamental rights of the p(‘ople of the State had 
been placed before the Hyderabad representatives in 
clear terms and they could not make any changes 
their proposals which were final. 

The problem of Hyderabad, Pandit Nehru said, 
deserved dispassionate and balanced assessment of all 
unforeseen problems that might crop up in the event 
of a likely Indo-Hyderabad armed conflict. “Some 
people asked us w’hy we do not send our armed forces 
to Hyderabad. Maybe, a time might come when 
we shall have to send our forces, but before we do bo 
we shall have to examine all inter-related issues arising 
from such a course. I am not afraid of using my 
Army. But at the same time it would be appropriate 
if we visualised the reaction of this step on the inter¬ 
national sphere.” 

Pandit Nehru said that Hyderabad wa.s a part of 
India and we wished to give its pefople, Hindus and 
Muslims, citizensliip of Hindusthan and the State 
parlnorahip of the Indian Union. 

Pandit Nehru referred to the periodical outbursts 
of the Razakar leader and said that the Hyderabad 
issue had been given a communal colour by the 
Ittehad-ul-Musleeinin. That, in fact, was not sO. 

The Prime Minister said that a year ago there 
were six hundred States which had been reduced to 
thirty as a readt of their merger either into pibvinceB 
or into bigger States. 

The map of India was lastly changing. A new 
map was being prepared and it would be supplied to 
toe people in the near future. « 
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The States system that worked for about 100 
to 150 years has changed. I do not claim that all 
this has been done by the Government of India. The 
movement of States people is also responsible for it 
to a great extent. Except in Hyderabad, in all other 
States democratic Government of one form or another 
is functioning. The Hyderabad problem is to be 
viewed from two angles, viz., dcmocratisation of the 
State administration and its accession to the Indian 
Union, We do not wish to coerce the States at the 
point of sword to make them accede to the Indian 
Union. 

Pandit Nehru said that Kashmir, Hyderabad and 
all other problems were linked together and could not 
be tionsidered separately. Whatever we have done in 
Hyderabad and Kashmir is right and correct, and 
those who accuse us of a weak-kneed policy do not 
know the realities of the situation. 

He n'ferivd to the fighting in Kashmir and said 
that the raiders had behind them not only the ])awer 
of the Pakistan Government but its army. Indian 
troops were sent to Kashmir about eight months ago 
and much of its area liad been cleared of the raiders. 

The Kashmir issue was not. a communal issue 
The whole of Kashmir was fighting for its independ¬ 
ence. Though some of it^ inhabitants were helping 
the raiders, there was no doubt that an overwhelming 
majority of Hindus and Mu-slims had rallied round 
Sheikh Abdullah. Pandit Nehru expressed the hope 
that “we shall clear Kashmir of the raiders and make 
the country indeiiendent.” 

Criticising the present policy of Socialists, Pandit 
Nehru said that if they had correctly appreciated the 
changes that had taken place in India after August 
16, they would have made a material contribution to 
the progress of the country. He said: "I also call 
myself a Socialist. The fundamental princiffles of 
Socialism arc acceptable to me, and I want India to 
adopt these principles." 

The Socialists criticised the Government of India’s 
policy regarding Hyderabad and accused the U. P. 
Govemnmnt of delaying the abolition of the samindari 
system. Pandit Nehru said: “I am not very proud of 
what the Central or U. P. Governments have done 
so far. Delays have occurred on account of adminis¬ 
trative difficulties and because the machinery is old.” 

One Socialist leader claimed that if they were in 
power, they would have abolished the zamindari 
system overnight. Such utterances were not relevant. 
Socialism could not oome in India by law bat by 
slow constructive programme in consultation with 
Socialists, which the Government of India had 
adopted in certain measures. 

An‘ organisation could not survive on negative 
principles. He knew that the present' economic 
structure was not satisfactory, but it could only be 
broken when an alternative machinery was set up: He 
said:. ’’Some of the Socialists are my tdd comrades, 
but I regret their irresponsible statements.'* 


Making a’^strong plea to strengthen the Congress 
orgtinisation. Pandit Nehru said : "I know the short¬ 
comings of the Congros.!! organisation. The same time 
there is no other organisation which can serve the 
country and save it from dangers. 

"WImt other organisation is there which can 
replace the Congress?’’ he asked. 

The step of the Sneiaiists to weaken the Congress 
was not proper. The Socialists could bring Socialism, 
while remaining within the Congrp.-5s-fold, but they 
could not do so a.s they were engaged in jiarty-politics. 
“I do not want that nobody should point out the 
defects of the Congress, but they should not weaken 
it.’’ 

Pandit Nehru said that those who criticised the 
foreign policy of the Government of India did not 
l»Iace before them any po.si(i\e or constructive alter- 
nati\(!. Judging by otlier countries, no country in the 
world could claim to have succeeded in its foreign 
policy. 

Draft Agreement 

The draft agreement roads as follows : 

1. The Nizfxm’s Government agree that they will, 
on the re<iucst of the Government of India, pass 
legislation similar to the legislation of the Govern¬ 
ment of India on any matter enumerated in the 
schedule attached. 

2. If tlie Nizam’s Government fail to pass the 
required hjgislntion with due despatch, the Nizam 
him.sclf will forthwith pass the necessary ordinance 
under his own powers. 

3. The Dominion Government agree to fix the 
strength of the Hyderabad army at a figure not ex¬ 
ceeding an overall strength of 20,000. The provisions 
of the Indian Slate forces scheme of 1939 will apply 
pivtatis mulandis to these forces and the Government 
of India undertake to supply arms, ammunition and 
equipment on the scales and conditions laid down in 
the scheme. The Government of India will have the 
right of periodical inspection and the Nizam’s Govern¬ 
ment will also give all facilities in rcs.ard to such 
inspection and furnish such infurmaliun and returns 
as they may be requested to do by the Government 
of India from time to time. 

4. The Nizam’s Government agree to limit their 
irregular forces to 8,000 in addition to ceremonial 
and household guards. The Hyderaibad Government 
agree that all other formations of a military character 
shall be disbanded. Progressive steps will be taken for 
the disbandment of tie Razakars within three montha, 
rallies, parades, dcmonsti'ations and speeches by 
Razakars will cease forthwith. 

5. It is agreed that the Government of India 
will not station their armed forces inside Hydoridiad 
State, but if in an emergency the Government of 
India wish to station their forces inside the State for 
the period of a state of ometgeni^ declared in India 
by the Qovenunent of India under Section 102 of 
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the Govemment of India Act, 1035, this will be agreed 
to by the Hyderabad Government. In such an event 
it is further agreed that the Government of India 
will be willing to pay to Hydembad nominal compen¬ 
sation for the occupation of buildings in the State and 
for other services. 

6. If, in any emergency as above, India army 
units arc stationed in the Hyderabad Stale, they will 
be subject to the appropriate dominion law governing 
the armed forces of the dominion. 

7. It is agreed that Hyderabad’s external relations 
with any foreign country shall be conducted by the 
Government of India. Hyderabad will, however, have 
freedom to establish trade agencies in order to build 
up commercial, fiscal and economic relations with 
other countries, but these agencies will work under 
the general aiipervision of, and in I he closest to- 
oi)oration with, the Government of India. 

H,vdcral)ad will not have any political relations 
with any country. 

R. Subject to I he abo\ o paragraidis, the existing 
agi'cemenls and aiiuiinisliative arrangemeuta in nsgard 
lo maticrs of common concern shall eontimic and will 
he gi\'en effect, l,o by both sides. The said agreements 
and iirrangemeul.s shall not cease lo have eff(!ct on 
20tli Novenib('r, 1948, as was provided in Article V 
of the Standstill Agreement of 29th November, 1947. 

A. Defence;—!. Any armed forces raised or main- 
laim-d by Hyderabad whetlier within or without the 
State. 2. Naval, mililary and air force works. 3. Arms, 
fire-arms, ammunition. 4. Explosives. 

B. External Affairs:—!. Exiernal affairs, the ini- 
plemenling of Ircalios and agreements with other 
eouniries, I'xtradition. 2. Admission into, and emigra¬ 
tion .and cxpulsien from, Hyderabad, including in 
relation thereto I, he regulation of the movements 
Hyderabad of persons who are not Hyderabad sub- 
joet.s. 3. Naturalisation. 

Communioations: 1. Posts and telegraphs, includ¬ 
ing telephones, wireless, broadcasting and other life 
forms of crminumication. 

2. Railways of the Government of India in the 
state; the regulation of the Niram’s State Railways 
in resp(>ct of safety, maximum and minimum rates and 
fares, station and service tarminal charges, interchange 
of tralTii'. and the rea|)(msil:>ility gf railway administra¬ 
tions as caiTicrs of goods and passengers, the regula¬ 
tion of other railways in the State in respect of ^fety 
and the rrafionsibility of the administrations of such 
railways as carriers of goods and passengers. 

3. Aircraft and air navigation, regulation and 
orpmisation of air traffic and aerodromes, provisioits 
for the safety of aircraft, carriage of passengers and 
goods by air. 

Nizam’s Draft Firman 

The following is tho draft firman that was to be 
issued by the Nizsm in the State-following the signing 
of the agreement between India and Hyderabad; 


1. After protracted discussions between my Gov¬ 
ernment and the Government of India, I am now in 
a position lo announce the lines of my policy. 1 
am most anxious to put an end to the uncertainties 
which prevail as to tlic nature of the relationship 
between Hyderabad and the Dominion of India. The 
viesws of the Dominion of India have been made clear 
to me and mine ore well known to them. I have now 
decided to consult the will of my people on the 
qucHtion whetlier Hyderabad should accede to India. 1 
shall, therefore, take a plebiscite in Hyderabad on 
the basis of adult franchise. In order to ensure that 
the plebiscite is fairly conducted, I sliall arrange for 
it to be held under the supervision of some impartial 
and independent Imdy. I shall aucciit the result of the 
plebiscite whu1,over it may be. 

2. But I am satisfied tliat more is najuired than 
the, holding of a pUbiscitc, in order to restore con¬ 
fidence and tranquillity. I liavc, therefore, decided to 
instruct ray Government to pi'oceed in accordance 
witli tlic following principles. In doing so they will 
appreciate that the re-establishiucnt of goodwill 
between India and Hyderabad is the oloject of my 
jvolicy ami is of gie.'iter importance than the terms of 
an agreement which may be reached between India 
and Hyderabad in accoitlance with these j principles. 

(I) It is my inlcnliou to introduce responsible 
Government in Hydcralrad and to that end to estab¬ 
lish a Constituent Assembly early in 1949. 

(II) In the meantime, tlicre sliould be a reconsti¬ 
tution of iny Government as a result of which a new 
inli-rim relationship between Hyderabad and India 
pending the holding of ph'lnscite. Tliis agreement, which 
involves some modification of the existing standstill 
agreement, h.as been embodied in a separate document 
signed by my I’rirae Minister. 

Churchill’s Mendacious Jeremiad 

Mr. Winston Churchill told a Conservative Party rally 
that the renunciation of King George the Sixth's title 
as emperor of India was “a melancholy event.” 

“Nearly half of a million Indians have already paid 
the forfeit with their lives in this fateful tale of the casting 
away of the British Empire in India and of the mis¬ 
fortunes and slanghtcr which have fallen and are fall¬ 
ing upon its peoples. 

“All the blame cannot be thrown on one party but 
the Sociali.sts on gaining power threw themselves into 
the task of demolishing, our long built-up and splendid 
structure in the East with zeal and gusto and they cw- 
tainly bare brought widespread ruin, misery and blood¬ 
shed upon the Indian masses to an extent no one can 
measure. 

“Power has been recklessly confided to Indian 
political parties which in no way represent the peeda 
or feeUngs of the 400 million people, who had dwelt so 
long under the protection of the British Crown." Mr. 
Churchill said. 

’^Already there has been something like a coUai;^ 
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in tbe process of Internal administration and We must 
now expect an indefinite epoch of internecine and 
religious strife. 

‘We have witnessed the violent action of Mr. Nehru’s 
Hindu Government against Kashmir, lour-fifths of whose 
peoples are Moslems. It may be that soon this same 
Government, using the modern weapons wc left behind, 
will attack the ancient Slate of Hyderabad with its 17 
millions of people and overtiuow the Government o! 
the Nizam. 

'‘Burma is now a foreign country already descending 
rapidly into a welter of murder and anarchy, the out¬ 
come of which will probably be a Communist republic, 
affording dangerous strategic advantages to Soviet Russia 
in this important part of the world on which he depends 
for vital supplies of tropical produce and which is on 
one of our sea roads to Australia and New Zealand. 

‘‘‘In Malaya, the long arm of Communism, unchecked 
by feeble British administration, has begun a campaign 
of murdering British pluntO's and tlicir wives as part of 
the general process of our ejection.” 

All over the world, Mr, Churchill said, the prestige 
of Britain had “fallen grievously since the nation fell 
flat on its face in the mumcni of its greatest victory.” 

‘The Governments of Chile and Argentina thought 
that we are so complelcly finished, that they occupied 
some of our possessions in the Antarctic near the Falk¬ 
land Islands. The invading parties are still there. 

“At this juncture the Board of Admiralty, who 
seem strangely affected by the Socialist moon, have 
offered to sell the cruiser Ajax to the Chile Government 
so that she can help protect this wrongful intrusion 
uimn British territory.” 

It is nut necessary to deal at length with the details 
of this poisonous oiilbursi from this old enemy of all 
Asiatics. It will suffice to say tlial it was Mr. Ciiurcliiirs 
cretinism, during U. Saw's mission, that handed Burma 
on a plate to the Japanese. In the resultant panic-sirickcn 
evacuation, which was led by the British Governor and the. 
British officitds appointed by Mr. Churchills government, 
tens of thousands of Indians were left to perish in the 
trek to India. .Mr, CharctiiU’s Government only took care 
to save the Britishers alone. Later on the panic-stricken 
British Governor of Bengal, a typical product of British 
Torydom, instituted a denial “policy” which brought on 
a famine in 1943. In that famine nearly, six million Indians 
met a horrible death by inches through starvation. British 
officialdom, who were in full control of India under 
Churchill, did not stir a finger to save them until millions 
had perished. Tliey only moved when they found that 
the American and Chinese press were making strong com¬ 
ments of an extremely derogatory nature. Mr. Cburduirs 
sole reaction to this terrible tragedy was to order his 
hen^eutn Mr. Amery, the Secretary of State'for India, 
to lie himself blue in face in a vain attempt to prove 
Aat the total of ietahs did not exceed a mUHon, And 
totday he is shedding crocodile tears over the half-million 
poor innoeests who met a violent doadt during the partition 
of 


Patella Warning 

Sardar Patel as the spokesman of the Government 
of India has been prompt in nailing Churchill’s lies to 
the counter. He has furiher given an warning as to the 
evil effects of such malicious statements on British prestige 
and influence. His siateiuciit is as follows: 

Mr. Winston Churchill, His Majesty’s Leader of 
the Opposition and Britain’s wartime Picmicr, while 
bemoaning the disappearuiii;i: of ihe title of liiinperoc of 
India from the royal title, has indulged in a cliaracieris- 
lically ignorant but extremely piejudiced outburst 
against India and its Government. Mr. ChurcliiU's disas¬ 
trous record in rtlalion to India, both as member of 
Government and in Opposition, is well known. His 
intervention bus every lime been exercised to the violent 
prejudice of this country, and, in the ultimate analysis, 
to the detriment of his own. Mr. Churchill is an un¬ 
ashamed imperialist and at a lime when inuperialisin is 
on its last legs, he is the proverbial last-ditcher for 
whom obstinacy and dogged consistency gain more thuii 
reason, imagination or wisdom. Many an attempt to build 
up frit-ndship between India and Britain has been 
wrecked by bis refusal to face facts and attempts to 
mould them to suit his own predilictions. 

It is well known that when the Cripps offer was 
made, it wa.s he who prevented negotiations from atliiev- 
ing success. It was lie wlio every lime thwarted the 
attempts of Mr. Roosevelt to sec that justice was done 
to India’s legitimate aspirations and its free and willing 
co-operation enlisted in the war effort. At the lime of 
Lord Wavell’s Simla Conference, it was he who was 
responsible for its break-up and failure, if any of these 
attempts had succeeded, the history of India ami of the 
ridatiunsliip between Britain ami India, dc'idte the 
bitterness and intensity of freedom’s struggle, would have 
been different. We might have avoided the evil of 
partition and the disasters that attended it. Fortunately 
for Britain the cup of disasters was by then full and 
the British electorate decided to cliangc the pilot. 
Through a realistic policy followed by the Labour 
Government and the bold, imaginative stop taken by one 
of Britain's wisest statesmen, Lord Mountbatten, and 
the atmosphere of friendship and cordiality which he 
helped to create, the mischief done by the Churchill 
regime has Irtten to a lyrgc extent uiulune. But it seems 
Mr. Churchill is still seized by his favourite disease 
Hindu-phobia and is determined to wreck all that good 
work by his most unwise disregard of the proverbial 
virtue of silence. 

It might well be cxfiected of a man of his record 
of offices and positions of responsibility that he will 
exercise that discretion and restraint which arc charac¬ 
teristic of sobriety and ripeness of official life. How 
far it was appropriate for him to have attacked in such 
terms the Government and the people of a sister Domi¬ 
nion, 1 shall leave to His Majesty’s Government and 
the people of Great Britabt to determine. I shall oiffy 
lay ihii. that we have been patient , for too long with 
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Bucb unMemly, pHijiidiced bnd Biiachievous attacks by 
high-placed Briushert on our administration, or loaders 
and our people. 

1 have not seen anything even remotely like this 
being said of any other member of the Conunonweaith. 
One oi them has outraged world’s conscience by bare¬ 
faced and wanton policy of racial prejudice and an 
open disregard to the fundamental principle^ of the 
Lnilid Nations Charter. But Mr. Churchill’s clastic 
conscience with his infinite capacity fur bearing wrongs 
done to others by his own race, has never registered 
even a formal protest. 1 should like, therefore, to tell 
Hie Majesty’s Government that if they wish India to 
maintain friendly relations with Great Britain they must 
see that India is in no way subjected to malicious and 
venomous attacks of I ids kind and tliat British statesman 
and others learn to speak of this country in terms of 
friendship and goodwill. Owing to years of deep-seated 
{prejudice and owing to ignorance, it may be difficult lor 
some of them to do so but if future disasters are to be 
avoided, it has got to be done. 

That Mr. Churchill’s attack on India and its 
Government is both mischievous and venomous can be 
judged from the way in which he has disregarded the 
all parties’ responsibility for the passage of the Indian 
Independence Act in July last year through Parliament. 
Wc tiurselves foresaw that if the final stage of grant of 
freedom to India were made a party issue, it would 
enhance our difficulties manifold. Wc were fully aware 
of the machinatioiis of the' vested interests both in India 
and the Criiled Kingdom to hand over as difficult a 
legacy to India as possible. 

Balkanisalion of India was being actively promoted. 
Large-scale disturbances were being manufactured. Van¬ 
dalism at the peak of impending departure from the 
scene of personal rule was actuating many of the Cliur- 
chillian agents in power here. 

We, therefore, decided to drink the bitter cup and 
accept the lesser evil of partition, only on condition 
that it commanded all parties' support. That support was 
both promised and given. It was this agreement of all 
parties that sticured the sa.fe and speedy passage of the 
Indian Independence Act, for which there is no parallel 
in the history of the British Parliament, We thought 
Mr. Churchill was an honourable man and would abide 
by the obligations inherent in thte agreement. But obvious¬ 
ly he finds it hard to recognise that India is now a 
free and independent country. 

If a proof of his deep-seated prejudice and his 
medieval mind were needed, it would be miougfa to 
show that whilst he refers to Kashmir as being iour-fifth 
Muslim he has omitted to mention that Hyderabad is 
four-fifth Hindu and that a creation of the eighteenth 
century, as the Nizam's State is, is suddenly by the 
magic of Mr. Churchill's words transformed into an 
’"ancient state.” The fact of the matter is that, to vary 
the words of a British statesman, whether Mr. Churchill 
xoaX$ like a lion or coos like a dove, it is his ignorance 
gnd bHiui piejndice that must come out ptomineatly. 


We can well realise what a disaster Uie British public 
avoided by forcing Mr. Churchill to give up the seals of 
office. We bad hoped that this blow to his personal 
fortune administered by his people at the height of his 
glory would make him a sadder but wiser man. But it 
appears Uiat through his ancestors Mr. Churchill has 
acquired the well-known characteristic ol the Stoarts of 
not being able to learn or unlearn anything. 

Mr. Churchill has reierred, apparently with some 
self-satisfaction, to the large casualties tlmt occurred 
during the disturbances more than nine months ago. 
Obviously, it did nut suit his purpose to mention that 
since then India had settled down to peaceful conditions 
with a speed and effiuitncy which had amazed many dis¬ 
interested visitors. White no one oi us would disclaim 
our due share of responsibility for these tragedies, and 
it is agreed that these have tuouglu shame and disgrace 
to India, these can scarcely be any doubt that, in the 
ultimate analysis, a very large part of the blaiiif iiiusi 
attach to the divide-and-tule policy followed with sucii 
masterly activity by Mr. Churchill himself and so faith¬ 
fully implemented by his agents and Luiopeans of his 
way of thinking in this country, whether under his 
regime or that of his predecessors. No dispassionate 
student of recent history of India can fail to be con¬ 
vinced tiiat the partition. of the country and the atten¬ 
dant disas'ters were brought aheui by the disruptive 
activities of the group of which Mr. Churchill was the 
inspiration and the spokesman. Thus, for these tragedies 
it is Mr. Churchill and his heiichm«;n who have also to 
answer before the bar of history. 

It is not clear how far the Tory Party is behind its 
leader in these acts of indiscretion and unwisdom.- Mr. 
Butler’s irrt levant reference to Hyderabad in the foreign 
affairs debate was the first indication of a section of the 
Tories still attempting to make capital out of India's 
troubles. Mr. Churchill's intervcution in Parliament, 
followed up by his speech at the Conservative rally, seems 
to indicate that at least an attempt is being made to whip 
up enthusiasm in favour of Britain's one-time “faithful 
ally” against India. 1 should like to warn the British 
public against being taken in by these attempts. The 
question of Hyderabad can be soIvtHi peacefully if thn 
Nizam would shed the utterly medieval conception of rule 
through a ruling caste chosen almost entirely from a 
militant minority and accept the democratic method of con¬ 
sulting and acting in conformity with the wishes of his 
people expressed through their elected representatives and 
would recognise the inevitablity of Jhe consequences of 
action and interaction of geograiphical, economic and other 
compelling forces on the relationship between Hyderabad 
and India. 

But then in order to injure India’s inUTbste, these 
distinguished products of a democratic age would forg«t 
the lessons of history and the teachings of democracy aid 
Stoop to buttress a regime which still lives in Ae times 
in which it was bom. If, Aerefore, disaster overtakes Ae 
fortunes of Ae Nizmn, the responsibility will lie elMwbere 
Ann on Ae Indian Dominion. I am ^ad to kaow- Akt 
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His Majesty’s Govenuuent have iiol fallen a ftrey to these 
machinations of Mr. Ckurehill and his henchmen and 
have refused to treat the Hyderabad issue otherwise than 
as one of the domestic concerns of the Indian Dominion. 
I would, therefore, appeal to the rank and file of the 
Tory Party not to be misled by these old-world ideas of 
some of thdr leaders, but to extend to the Indian Dominion 
that goodwill and friendship which are as- essential in 
British interests as in India’s and to sustain and uphold 
the fine gesture they made in transferring power to Indian 
hands. U is only in this spirit, and not on the malice 
and venom of Mr. ChurchiH’s tongue, that an enduring 
relationship of friendship, co-operation and collaboration 
can be built between India and Britain and other members 
of the Commonwealth. 


oocastoB arose to serve his own purpose and did °ot 
hesitate to go to the length of inviUng Nadir Shah f>o^ 
invading India to reduce Delhi to ruins so that he may 
reign in the South. Delhi had always an eye‘on him. 
By the end of the same year 1713, he had to lose his 
Vieeroyalty of the Deccan and was transferred to 
Muradabad and subsequently liis removal to Bihar 
was also thought of. At this time, Farrukhsiyar was 
murdered, Muhammad Shah ascended the throne and 
the Niaam was transferred to Malwa. 

It was in Malwa that the Nizam-ul-Mulk was able 
to lay the foundation of his future rise. His activities 
there roused the suspicion of Dellii and orders for his 
transfer were again issued. This time, instead of sub¬ 
mitting to these orders, he prepared to defend his 


Origin of the Asaf Jahi Dynasty 

In the Asaf Jahi dynasty that now rules Hyderabad, 
some Britons have perceived imposing remnants ot 
Moghul rule, but a retrospective glance at the British 
rt-ooiris on the origins of the dynasty will reveal that its 
founder was an unscrupulous upstart from Bukhara and 
the dynasty was established in Hyderabad through a 
series of acts of treachciy the like of which is difficult 
to match in India’s hmtory. The Deccan subah of the 
Moghul Empire became independent under Mir Kamar- 
uddin Chin Kilich Khan, better known as Nisam-ul- 
mulk. His grandfather, Abid* Sheikh-ul-Islam of 
Bukhara migrated to India about the middle of the 
seventeenth century and entered Uie service of 
Aurangseb. Ghasiuddin Fitox Jang, father of the 
Nisam, also came to India during the reign of 
Aurangseb and rose to fame by bolding several posts 
in^ Ure Moghul Imperial service. hUr Kamaruddin 
himself was appointed to a small command in his 
thirteenth year but he was promoted quickly and given 
the title of Chin Kilich KIuub. 

At the time of Aurangseb’s death, Chin Kilich 
Khan was at Bi^apur and under the guise of observing 
neutrality in the war of succession, he began scheming 
tor power against the sons of the man who gave him 
bread and honour. He desired to carve out a kingdom 
for himself at the Deccan. Bahadur Shah removed him 
from the Deccan and.made him Governor of Oudb. He 
retired from prd>lie service for some time but entered 
it agun' towards the close of Bahadur Shah’s reign 
with the title of his father, Ghasiuddin Firus Jang. He 
succeeded in winning the favours of Farrukhsiyar. 
Soon after Farruldisiyar came to the throne, be 
appointed him Governor of . the Deccan, in 1713, and 
imrasted him wiUi the titles of Khan Khanan and 
l>f^in-ul*^ulk Bahadur ^th Jang, as a reward for 
hkykigi espoua^' his cause. 

; As soon as he was back in the Deecan, he began 
to' steeng^thsn his own pqsitioa un4nr the, plea 

rise of the Marathas. Be thoroui^' 
an4, as latfw evemts would b*»ver 

l^..'n^e allisnees with sat^ktir the 
Irngliih oit the Mlaraihas as and when 


position by arms. Hussain AH, Governor of Deccan, 
was ordered to proceed to Malwa to chastise the 
Nisam, but was stabbed to death on his way. The 
army sent to chastise him was defeated and its two 
commanders were killed. Thus towards the end of 1780 
he again made liimself master of the Deccan. 

In 1721, Muhammad Shah summoned the Nizam 
to Delhi and evidently with the object of pinning bim 
down in the capital, offered him the post of wasir. He 
soon realised that the advices that he tendered were 
generally rejected. He left for the Deccan without the 
Emperor’s permisaon in 1738. The Emperor issued 
secret instructions to Mdbariz Khan, Governor of 
Hyderabad, to fi|^t against bim, promising him the 
Viceroyalty of the Deccan in the event of his success. 
But the Nizam-ul-MuIk not only defeated and slew 
Mubariz Khan but also indirectly compelled the 
wretched Emperor of Delhi to recognise bitn as the 
Viceroy of the South and confer on him the title of 
Asaf Jah which his descendant still bean. From this 
time may be dated the Nizam-ul-Mulk's virtual 
' independence and the foundation of the present 
Hyderabad State. 

Muhammad Shah was, hewever, much displeased 
with the Nizam who had under his jurisdiction nearly 
a fourth part of the total Mughal Empire at that time 
and who had rendered himself almost independent of 
the Emperor. With a view to strengthen his position 
against the Emperor, the Nizam invited Nadir l^ah to 
invade India. Orme, in his History of the Military 
Tramaeliom o/ the Brititk Nation in Indotkax (Vol. D, 
writes: 

Bred under the eye of Aurangzebe, Nisam-ui- 
Mulk censored openly and in the strongest terms, 
the lethargic and pusillanimous admbiistration, as 
well as the profligate and dissolute mannem of the. 
Court; hoping, no doubt, to impair the infbunce 
of bis rival Oiundorab. At last pretending that there 
could be no remedy to such desperate Av il« but 
> in a total, revolution of the emiura, . he aavisad 
'Hiamas Kouli Khan, (Tama^ (|H Khttft, NacUr 
Shah), who had usurped the wroMi to Ftoiaai to 
- come and-tste PMsasrion of # Badoataai; and 
Thamas Kiouli fciIIP'Wed Ms aovtoe.* > 


Nadu' anton^ *^1***^** ^ 

1738 and a mm deeSd^ tito fkta ot tito 
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Moghul }!<uipire. MuhammAd Sl>ah lay prostrate at the 
invader's feet who took possession of Delhi, plundered 
it, and massacred a hundred thousand of its inhabi¬ 
tants. 

The part that the Nisam had played in Muham¬ 
mad Shah’s fight against Nadir Shah,„is equally 
ignominious. Prof. Owen gives the following account 
of the battle : * 

The Emperor, With Khan Douran, the Amir-ul- 
Omra or tlie Head of the Peerage, marched from 
the capital at the head of a considerable army to 
confront the invader. Nisam-ul-Mulk was also 
the camp, and Sadut Khan joined soon after with 
his own forces. Vain attempts were made to raise 
the Rajputs ; and this failure seems to have much 
disheartened the already craven-hearted Imperial¬ 
ists ; and advancing very slowly, they came to a 
stand at four days’ march from Delhi. Many 
circumstances disclose the wretched state of military 
organisation among them. Thus they had no exact 
knowledge of the enemy’s whereabouts until Nadir’s 
advance guard fell upon Sadut Khan’s baggage 
train. And the discordant counsels and separate 
action in the engagement that followed show the 
utter want of a general plan and a commanding and 
authoritative mind. Sadut hastened to succour his 
own followers, Nizam-ul-Mulk insisted that the day 
was too far spent for fy/htir^ ; Khan Douran dis¬ 
playing unwonted spirit, inveighed against the 
ignominy of leaving Sadut unsupported and led a 
body of troops to his assistance. This body was 
quickly routed ; and the Amir-ul»Omra was mortally 
ivounoed, and was rescued only to die. Sadut Khan’s 
men fought better, but shared the fate of their 
comrades ; and Sadut himself was taken prwner ; 
and like other captor Viceroys, was well-received by 
the Victor. A negotiation followed, set on foot by 
the Viceroy of Oudb and concluded by Nisam-ul- 
Mulk; and Nadir agreed to retire on payment of 
two crores of rupees. Tlie Emperor then visited him, 
and received the highest honour. The grim conqueror 
was all .smiles and defence. But the end was not 
yet I 

The sack of Delhi and the complete prostration 
of Muhammad Shah came soon after. The Nisam’s 
(oinspiracy and wily handling of the situation bore 
fruit. 

Sadut Khan was of Persian origin and was the 
founder of the later Oude dynasty which come to an 
end on the eve of the great mutiny of 1867. At the 
time of Nadir’s invasion, he was Viceroy of Oudh. He 
died before Nadir had retired from Delhi. Sadut*Khan 
did his best to overthrow tlie Syeds, remove the Hindu 
influence in the administration, liberate the Emperor 
and mtore the political ascendancy of the Moghul 
7 >art.v. Nisam-ul-Mulk had cut a poor figure in tiie 
campaign against Nadir Shah. The Nisam was also 
greatly anti-Hindu in his sentiments. Before Se went 
to Delhi to put up a show of a fight against the invader 
whom he had himself invited, he had suffered a severe 
defeat at the hands of the Peahwa Baji Kao and had 
agreed to pay the .Mahratta Chouth. While the Nisam 
lingered in Delhi, Baji Kao souidtt to conquer hie 
territo^ in the Deccan but the attempt miacanied 
througfi tte UBi^ected energy of Naair Jbag, the 


Nisam’s eldest son. Baji Kao died soon afterwards in 
1740. The new Pesbwa Balaji Baji Kao continued the 
fight against the Nisam and but for French help the 
old dream of conquering the Nisam’s territory would 
have been accomplished. The Nisam had played his 
traditional double role with the Mahrattas as well by 
supporting one faction against the other. He had tried 
to play Trimbak Kao Dhabade against Baji Kao I by 
entering into an alliance with the former but Baji Kao, 
through superior genius, frustrated the plans of bis 
enemies. He prevented a junction of Trimbak Kao's 
army with that of the Nisam, attacked the former oi^ 
his way and killed him. After this battle of 1731, the 
Nisam was compelled to come to ternu with Baji Kao. 
The Emperor was alarmed with the growing power of 
the Peahwa and he summoned the Nisam, the arch 
enemy of Baji Kao to Delhi for counsel. ’The Nisam 
had no scruple in ignoring the compromise of 1731 and 
at once responded to the £mx>eror’s call. The Nisam 
and Baji Kao met near. Bhopal and the former was 
utterly defeated. The Nizam had to submit to term.< 
dictated by the Peshwa. The memory of Nizam’s be¬ 
trayal of the treaty of 1731 however remained and Buji 
Kao took the opportunity of Nizam's temporary 
absence at the Deccan and attacked his territory. 

Asaf Jah Nizam-ul-Mulk died in 1748 and ws.' 
succeeded by his son Nasir Jang who had saved his 
kingdom from Mahratta, attack. But his graudso.i 
Muzsaffar Jang laid claim to the throne on the ground 
that the Moghul Emperor had appointed him Subahdsr 
of the Deocan. 

Dupleix had by this time entrenched himself in 
the Deccan and was eagerly waiting for a situation 
like this. He concluded a great treaty with Chanda 
Sah^, son-in-law of Nawab Dost Ali, Governor of 
the Carnatic and Musaffar Jang with a view to 
placing them on the thrones of the Carnatic and the 
Deccan respectively. In 1748, the three allies defeated 
and killed Anwar-ud-din, the Nawab of the Carnatic. 

The English now realised the danger that 
threatened them but they lacked the energy of 
Dupleix. They tried to bock up Nasir Jang and Anwnr- 
ud-din’s son Muhammad AH who had fled to TVichino- 
poly. But they could not organise an effective 
confederacy against one headed by Dupleix. 1'be result 
was that Nasir Jong, in spite of some initial succeBscs 
in the Carnatic, was ultimately killed. Musaffur Jang, 
who had been kept a prisoner, was now set free and 
proclaimed Subahdar of the Deocan. The grateful 
Bubahdar suitably rewarded the services of his French 
ally. Dupleix placed at his disposal the service of his 
best officer, Bussy, with a French army. It proved to 
be the surest meaus to guarantee French infiuenoe at 
the Court of Nizam. The third Nizam thus purchased 
faia throne by ailying himself with a foreigner and 
kiliing his unde, the rightful owner to the and 

the man who had saved it from the MiArattait. Bfia 
grandfathers Nadir £^h tradition bad bsoa fnl^ 
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vindicated. Muaaffar Jang and Chanda Saheb occupied 
the thrones at Hyderabad and. Areot. 

During the peridd of Anglo-Mysore wars, the 
Nisam played a singularly opportunist role. The 
Mahrattas never trusted him. As soon as the dan^r 
from Tipu had lessened, ail the Mahratta leaders, the 
Peshwa, Daulat Rao Sindhia, Tukoji Holkar and the 
Haja of Berar attacked him. The Nizam appealed to 
the English for help but 8ir John Shore denied it. The 
Nizam was defeated and saved his throne by submit¬ 
ting (0 a humiliating treaty, heavy pecuniary loss and 
large territorial concessions. Sir John Sliore’s critics say 
that the Nizam was entitled to British support on the 
strength of the Treaty of 1768 by which the Nizam had 
placed himself under the protection of the English. But 
really speaking, Shore was precluded from intervention 
by Clause 34 of Pitt’s India Act which laid down that 
Britain would not intervene in any fight between 
Indian powers. Further, the Mahrattas were then at 
pf«cr with the British, who were not bound by any 
previous agreement to help the Nizam againsrt. a 
friendly power. In view of the events of 1766 and 1767. 
Shore had still more good rea8oa.s for this refusal. In 
November, 1766, the Madras Covernment. agreed *0 
jwfiist the Nizam against Hyder AU of Mysore in, 
return for ceding his northern sircars. In short, the 
Mahrattas, the Nizam and the Englisli had entennl 
into a triple alliance against Hyder Ali. But the 
Mahrattas who first attacked Mysore, were soon fought 
off by the Mysore chief. The Nizam, accompanied by 
u company of British troops under the command of 
General Joseph Smith, invaded Mysore in April, 1767, 
but infiuenced by Mahfuz Khan, brother and rival of 
the pro-British Nawab Muhammad Ali of the Carnatic, 
he quickly deserted the British and allied himsqjf with 
their enemy, Hyder was soon abandoned by his fickle 
ally, the Nizam, who went back to the British camp. 
In 1768, the Niiam concluded a treaty with the 
EngUsh and by this he confirmed hie old treaty 
obUgations in as irresponnble a manner as he had 
broken them. This alliance witb the vacillating Nizam 
was of no help to the British but it needlessly provoked 
the hostility of Hyder. In spite of Nizam's desertion 
H 3 nier continued to fight with the English and in April, 
IIW, dictated a treaty to the Britisb after defeating 
the Bombay troops within five miles of Madras. 

During the second Anglo-Mysore war, the Nizam 
violated the treaty of 1768 by taking French treope in 
his service. This was disapproved by Warren Hhstings. 
The Nizam left the British and joined on anti-Hritiah 
confederacy. Hastings succeeded in detaching the 
Nizam from tlie confederates by giving him the Guntur 
dii^rict at a time when the second Anglo-Mysore war 
had already progressed to the duadvantage of the 
British. Guntur district was later taken back by tlic 
Briti^ when times were more propitious for them. 
The Nizam sirmndered Guntur aui in return sought 
British help to recover some of thb ^striets which; Tipu 
had seised. Lord Gomwallis found hiuisdf ip • ditteate 


position because the right of the Msaore SulUms to 
those - very territories had been recognised by the 
English by two separate treaties concluded with Hyder 
and Tipu respectively in 1769 and 1785. But at the 
same time, ho was eager to secure allies in view of the 
certain war with Tipu. So Cornwallis, wrote a letter to 
the Nizam on July 7, 1789, explaining the treaty of 
1768 to suit his motives and agreeing to support the 
Nizam with British troops, which rould not bo 
employed against the allies of the English, a list, of 
whom was included, Tipu’s name being deliberately 
excluded from it. TTius through an act of double 
treachery, the Nizam joiner! the triple alliilnre of 1790 
and fought for the English in the third Anglo-Mysore 
War. 

Menace of Provincialism 

The Prime Minister of India, Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru, has been expressing off and on opinions on 
the menace of Provincialism as it has been' manifest¬ 
ing itself in India since “British control" was with¬ 
drawn from our country. While sharing his disgust, 
we arc afraid that he has not been able to apply his 
mind to understand the various elements that make 
up this problem. The eruption of this narrow feeling 
is not peculiar lo India, nor has it been new in 
human history. The experience of the "founding 
fathers” of the United States did not differ much 
from what India’s Congress leaders have been deplor¬ 
ing today. We have the following from a history on 
America : 

“Not only was there no imanimily as regards 
separation from England, but there wa.s no unity 
among the Colonics. Thirteen Provinces jealous ol 
one another and with separate interests made it 
impossible to secure close political and military 
co-operation." 

“The States seemed to quarrel incessantly. 
When the disputes were not about tariffs or cun* 
renoy, troubles arose about boundariee and land. 
Pennsylvanians warred upon Conneetieut settlers 
in the Wyoming Valley as if the later were a tribe 
of treacherous Indians. New York and New Hamp¬ 
shire fought for control of the regidt. of Verm_ont, 
while Massachusetts cast a covetous glance towards 
the same Green Mountains. No less than eight 
States quarrelled about boundaries.” 

“Well might the question be asked: ‘Is this 
one nation or 13’?’’ 

Leaders of the State and leaders of thouifbt have 
been exhorting us to think and live as Indians, not as 
Tamilians, Andhras, ' Malayalams, Kannadigas, Maha¬ 
rashtrians, Gujaratis, Biharis, Assamese, Punjabis or 
Bengalis. In the U.S.A., the same phenomenon was 
evident. In the first Continental Congress, Patrick 
Henry “spoke a fond hope of some” when he 
dramatically declared: “I am not a Virginian, but an 
Amerioaa." '■ • 

The recital of this experience ought to enable us 
to get over that defeatist mentality that appears to 
have invaded the counsels of the ruling authorities of 
the Indian Union and panlyoed their will to action’ to 
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halt this menace to ite integrity. Pandit Jnwaharlal 
Nehru is evidently afraid of tackling iWn question ; 
he haa been eounaelling ue of the inopportuneneas of 
the time for disturbing the present arrangement of 
“Provincial Autonomy” just as the U.S.A. during a 
decade <1777-’87) had been threatened by what came 
to be known as "State Sovereignty,” the conceits and 
ambitions of every one of the “13 colonies” which 
formed the. nucleus of the United Slates. In law and 
fact, none of the Provinces in the Indian Union can 
claim the rights inherent in “Stale Sovereignty.” The 
problem of the Indian States and the “Princely Order” 
was far more difficult. Their “merger" or “unionization” 
has become possible, because the Government of the 
Union were deterriiiued to solve it ; they api)lipd their 
mind to its aolulion, and the miracle was worked. 

This example should have enabled the Nehru 
Government lo determine to meet the new menace 
straight, to draw out its fangs. Shri Sankar Rao Deo, 
General Secietfliy of the Indian National Congress, i.s 
reported to have been scandalized at what he heard 
and saw in Bihar, aflame with a new greed for teni- 
torial expansion ; an Oriya public man haa declared 
that after the Seraikela and Khersawau experience, 
Orissa cannot expect justice at the hands of the Indian 
Union, and they, the Oriyas, should take counsel 
whether or not they sliould maintain relations with it 
This development should lead rulers of our Slats' to 
probe a little into this psychologj’ of narrowness. So 
far as we see, there is hardly any clement of idealism 
that inilumes provincialism. It ap})eBrs to be moved by 
considerations quite frankly material. Babu Rajendra 
Prasad rationalized one of these for us when be wrote 
in 1939 in course of his reiiort on the disability im¬ 
posed on Bengalees by the then Congress Ministry of 
Bihar. His analysis i.c* as true today as it was then, 
and we commend it to our readers’ attention. 

"It is not possible to ignore the fact that the- 
demand for the cre-ation of separate provinces, 
based largely on a desire to secive larger share 
public services and other facilities oSered by 
popular national administration, is becoming more 
and inore insistent, and hitherto backward com¬ 
munities and group arc coming up in education and 
dempdiug their fair share in them. It is neither 
possible nor wise to ignore these demands, and it 
must be recognized that in regai-d 'to sen icos„v 
such matters the people of a rfrovince hn\’e a certain 
claim which cannot be overlooked.” 

Here we get into a knowledge of one element of 
the problem that provincialism feeds on. And today 
the domihant group In Assam illustrate by their con¬ 
duct the genesis of their anti-BengiUee bias. lU Gover¬ 
nor, Sir Akbar Hydari, simply voiced their feelinga 
when he perpetrated a stupidity worse than a crime in 
eourse of hia speech- opening the Assam Legislature 
after Ute "referendum” in Sylhet, He called the 
Bengalees “strangers” in Assam. Bengalees are autoeh- 
tbppous to certain areas in the pnovinee; and k« 
apjmered to gl-oat over the fact that thf result of the 


Sylhet “referendum" bad taken away about 90 lato 
of Bengalees out of Aamm, thus sterilising their in¬ 
fluence over the province’s life. The existence of such 
a feeling has long been known to us. And we have 
reasons to believe that the Bardoloi Ministry looked 
benevolently on the outburst of Muslim League 
hooliganism which made the “referendum” a farce wui 
a misnomer. And when it was called upon to honour 
the pledge contained in the “option” clause enabling 
Government officers to choose the 'Dominion they 
wanted to serve, they adopted an attitude that could 
not be characterized as honest. As an agent of the 
Indian Union Government they failed to carry out Ibe 
guarantee that no officer would suffer from his choice. 
They served discharge jujUces on the “temporary 
personnel, many of them serving for ten years 
or more. The injustice of the step can be realized 
when one came to know that this discharge notice was 
served only on officers who are Bengalees or belonged 
to the district of Sylhet, which since 1874 had been 
made a part of Assam. Its enormity was exposed when 
it was seen tliat the Ministry preferred to go short of 
hands in their various departments rather than allow 
officers bom in Sylhet to man those. We know it for a 
fact that many schools and colleges in Assam have 
been going without their necessary staff while Bengalee 
teachers and professors have been knocking in vain 
at New Delhi and Shillong to have the promise made 
to them redeemed. The Central Government of the 
Indian Union, almost submerged under the Punjab 
tragedy, have no time lo devote to righting this wrong, 
and the Assam Government with its policy declared 
through Sir Akbar Hydari felt no interest in the 
“strangers." 

This story evidences the evil tendency of provin¬ 
cialism, and the Nehru Government by its failure to 
face it ilraight have been encouraging separatist forces 
that are no leas inimical than communalism has proved 
itself to be. Delay in tackling it excites certain vested 
interests that irritate human relations in India. As 
example, the attitude of Bihar leaders in 1912 and in 
1948 may be referred to. In the former year, they were 
eager to do the decent thing by the Bengalee-speaki^s 
areas tacked for administrative purposes to their "baby 
province.” But in the latter year, their succeseors 
threaten war on those who propose the transfer of these 
areas so that West Bengal may have opportunity to 
recoup the loas caused by the RadcliSe Award. This 
episode illustrates once again that human nature is 
fickle in its desire for good deeds. This experience 
should be a warning to the Nehru Government. Be- 
0 institution of provinces on a linguistic basis is a live 
issue. And in this development West Bengal cannot 
allow ite case to be ignored or shelved. Her people do 
not desire to be engaged in agitation for the rectifica- 
tioi of this wrong, but the Nehru Government should 
not expect them to take lying down -the obvipua 
injt^ce of the diiatoiy procqduie followed by iiL ^ 
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Orissa States’ Integration 

Shri N. Senapati, Chief Administrator and SpeciHl 
Commissoner of Orissa States, {^ve a talk from the 
Cuttack Station of the All-India Eadio on the 
duties to which he has been called and their com¬ 
plexities in the new set-up in India. On December 14, 
1947, the rulers of 25 Oriya-speaking States agreed to 
"merge” these in the province of Orissa, since then two 
of them Seraikella and Khatmwan have been taken out 
and given to Bihar by a fiat of the States' Ministry in 
the Central Government of the Indian Union. We leara 
from this talk that while the oldest ruling family in the 
States can trace its history back for 148 generations 
in 3,000 years, “not one of them was at any time para¬ 
mount,” they were subordinate to whatever authority 
held CTray over Orissa. During British period, the States 
were brought under one authority, that of the Com¬ 
missioner of Orissa under the Bengal Administration. 
In 1814, their number was IS ; Baudh and Athraallik 
were added in 1837 ; and in 1905 the five Sambalpur 
States—Patna, Kalahundi, Sonepur, Bamra and Pari- 
khal were added from the Central Provinces part of 
Ijord Curzon’s scheme for the partition of Bengal ; in 
the same year Gangpur and Bonai were placed under 
the Orissa Commissioner ; in 1916 on the reprosentgtion 
of their rulers, Seraikella and Kharsawan were trans¬ 
ferred from the ciiota Nagpur Commissionership.' 
After 1935 all the Orissa States came into direct rela- 
tionsliip with the Crown Representative at Delhi. On 
August, 1947, these were transformed; all claimed to 
be "paramount"; in Orissa, there was one Government 
for 6 districts and 26 Governments for 26 States. The 
agreement of December 14, 1947, ended all this, and 
except Mayurbbanj, all .the 25 States found themselves 
“merged" within the Orissa Administration in* fact, 
though not yet in law, with a common Legislature, 
common Judiciary and a common Executive. This 
change could be brought about because the peoples of 
the States refused to be any longer bound to their 
feudal chains ; the Praja Mandal agitation quickened 
the arrival of freedom to the States holding possi¬ 
bilities of democracy in every relation of life. It appears 
that the rulers and their relatives and henchmen have 
been fomenting "separatist” movements as steps tc a 
comedbadc to their irresponsible authority. They are 
not satisfied with their Rs. 15 lakhs a year "guaranteed 
Birivy purse”, and Rs. 6 lakhs for their relatives. This 
attempt will fail, as the halo of their dignity has been 
dispersed for all the world to see. There cannot be a 
return to the "good, old .days.” 

Fate of Sikh Shrines 

We have received a copy of Professor Kartar 
Singh’s ^brochure on the "Pate of Sikh Shrines i" 
1‘nkiBtfta" which relates the depredations from which 
Chudvnrm, i^nes associated with the life and times 
of Ifikh Gntus and their companions and eontem- 
pois^; Imvn auUhted at the hands of PakistitBis, 

The brodiore eonteins two 


assurances and suggestions which were made to the 
Boundary Commission set up for drawing up the 
boundary of the Punjab. These were brushed aside by 
the Chairman Sir Cyril RadcliSe ; all the same they 
bear re-production as a guide to future conduct. The 
then Under-Secretary of India, Mr. Arthur Henderson, 
said on the 16th July, 1947, in the House of Commons 
that though the primary basis for the demarcation of 
boundaries was to ascertain whether the majority was 
Muslim or non-Muslim, 

"in certain cases there may be special haetors which 
would justify departure from Ibis principle. The 
special factors were being allowed to take account 
of the circumstances of the Sikh community in the 
Punjab so that the locating of their religious shrines 
could be taken into account." 

The Conservative leader, Mr. Butler, a lieutenant 
of Mr. Churchill, was more emphatic and specific. In 
a speech made on the occasion of the same debate, he 
dwelt on the position of the Sikhs; in the “notional” 
division of the Punjab, the Sikh community were 
divided almost half and half ; and as a "solution” of 
their difficulty he suggested that “the Boundary Com¬ 
mission will BO define thg bound.ary that the maximum 
portion of the Sikhs should be included in one cong¬ 
lomerate whole." He hoped that 

"The Commission will be able to arrange the 
bou]idar 3 ^ so that the shrines and properties and 
other things, held so dear by the Sikhs, may be 
amassed so far as possible within one frontier." 

As we have said, this hope remains unfulfilled, and 
the central grievance of the Sikhs remains to con¬ 
found the wisdom of the rulers of the Indian Union 
and Pakistan. We suggested in our last December issue 
that the Nankana Sahib, the birth-place of Guru Nanak, 
should be given the status of a "Sovereign Independent 
State” on the analogy of the "Vatican City” in the 
heart of Italy constituted by the treaty of 1929. But 
there are hundreds of Gurdwaras spread all over West 
Punjab which cannot^ be ignored but which, perhaps, 
cannot claim the special treatment reserved for ^e 
Nankana Sahib. These constitute a problem that 
should engage the attention of the two States. When 
we hear so much of all-round agreements and under¬ 
standings between them, the. matter under reference 
should not prove difficult of adjustment. A price may 
have to be paid for it. For the sake of inter-State 
peace, this should not be beyond their common 
intelligence. 

India’s Ambassadors 

In our June number we commented on the 
revelations made by Shri P. D. Sharma in the columns 
of a Bombay weekly on tite acts of omission and 
commission of certain of India’s ambassadors and Dele¬ 
gations to foreign countries. He hinted at one reason 
of Argentine's throwing its wei|^ against TaAU in 
the Kashmir reference: "Argentine seesQs to be angry 
with.Ituba because of the tioteiious vitit of an Indian 
Delegatioa wHeb M bq «cdiit to He 
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alao animadverted on the ineptitude of India’s late 
ambassador at Washington. Since then the Indian 
Press appears to be waking up to the significance of 
these goings-on. In the Kufah Minor weekly com¬ 
mentary featured in the News Chronicle of Delhi, 
appearing on June 14 last, the writer has been specific 
in bis condemnation of Janah Asaf AH. Wc reproduce 
his words: 

“In Washington, the Indian .■iiubas>'.idor liad 
further, very close to him, a Muslim gentleman and 
his wife who after knowing all tliey had to know 
about the Indian Embassy, walked , over to the 
Pakistan Embassy.” 

This is a very serious charge. The Minister of 
External Affairs who also happens to be the Prime 
Minister of the Indian Union, could not have been 
wholly ignorant of it. The public has a right to know 
his reaction to it. 

Cooch-Bihar 

There is a news in the daily press telling us that 
the State of Cooch-Bihar, now within the territorial 
jurisdiction of Bengal will henceforth have its rela¬ 
tions with the Central Government of the Indian 
Union carried through the Governor of Assam, It »•* 
significant of many things. Tliis new arrangement 
could have been made by the States’ Ministry in tire 
capable hands of Sardar Valtabhbhai Patel. And the 
news confirms the suspicion that territorial transfers 
are afoot in the eastern marches of India that will 
adversely affect the interests of West Bengal. The 
appointment of the Governor of Assam as the agent 
of the Central Government in preference to that, ol 
Weijt Bengal requires an explanation, and it is up to 
Dr. Kailash Nath Katju to ask of the States’ Ministry 
the reason why of this change. We should like to 
know if the Premier of West Bengal, Dr. Bidhan 
Chandra Roy, had any cognisance of this matter or 
had any inkling of it, and whether or not he has 
registered cm behalf of his Ministry protest against 
this vandalism. We have known for sometime that 
the chauvinist leaders of Assam have been angling 
for the expansion of their inffuence; and propaganda 
on behalf of including Cooch-Bihar and neighbouring 
areas in their Province had been launched since the 
days when the Cabinet Delegation was here. It ap¬ 
pears now that Sardar Patel Jias succumbed to* their 
wooing. We are old enough to remember the secrecy 
with which Lord Curson compassed the partition of 
Bengal, and the world has known what its conse¬ 
quences have been. On the present occasion also, the 
same secrecy has marked the States’ Ministry’s pro¬ 
cedure. And we will not bo surprised if the same 
reaction against it does follow. We will wait for it 
to appear, and. we are sure that the wholly unjusti¬ 
fiable act of Sardar Patel’s department will be opposed 
as staunchly as that oi Lord Curson. 

British Enterprise** 

31ie great savant Albert Einstin said sometime 
in 1M6; "Trouble-making is a enterprise. It ' 


is my impression that Palestine is a kind of a small 
model of India.” Both in Palestine and in India, the 
truth of this verdict on Britirii diplomacy stands 
proved since it was uttered. In the horror of the 
devastation and kUKngs that accompanied and fol¬ 
lowed the setting up of “Pakistan,” we have ignored 
the part that tlie British bureaucracy and their 
myrmidons had played in encouraging the perpetra¬ 
tion of these abominations and co-operating in their 
inflietion. Anglo-Muslim League entente in this busi¬ 
ness has been manifest in many instances in West 
Punjab, and as we watch events in Palestine, we are 
more than ever confirmed in our opinion that the 
prospect of losing their hegemony in the world has 
made the imperialists of Britain calculatingly cruel, 
Palestine, a periodical published by the American 
Zionist ^uncil. New York, has brought out many of 
the treacheries of the British mandatory Government 
in Palestine discriminating between the Jew and the 
Arab. While they allowed Arab bands from Trans¬ 
jordan and Iraq to come into Palestine armed and 
very often in battle array, they took particular rare 
to intercept Jewish refugees trying to reach Palestine. 
We in India, who have had experience of British 
bureaucrats, civil and niilitaij', looking benevolcntl.v 
on Muslim League “Direct Action” atrocities, are not 
surprised at this news. Since die seventies of Hie 
19th century, they have done their best and worst 
to set the Muslim against the Hindu, and for a time 
they appeared to thrive in this “enterprise” of theirs. 
But all their skill have not perpetuated their rule over 
India. Winston Churchill may not personally preside 
over the liquidation of their empire, but he and hi.s 
tribe were indirect accessories to it. Perhaps, this is the 
fittest-punishment that their arrogance could receive. 
ThQr have to live and lament the eclipse of their 
gloiy. 

’The following extract from the Times ol Ixmdon 
would further illustrate our comments. 

To the Editor of The London Times; Sir,—Major- 
General Sir Edward Spears, in stating that Zionism has 
endangered British bases in the Mediterranean and 
represents a threat to British strategic interests, surely 
conveniently forgets not only that many of the present 
Arab political and militar)\ leaders, including Faviii El 
Kamtkfi and the Mufti, either spent the war in Germany 
umking for Hitler or had to be interned by ta, but forgets 
also what happened in the Middle East between 1939 
and 1945. 

In 1944 Brigadier Clubb (now leading the Arab 
Legion in its assault against Jerusalem, and no pro-Zionist 
surely), writing when the Arab war effort waa still close 
enough to defy even Foreign Office attempts to romanticize 
it, said;— 

At the time of these operations evevry Arab was 
perfectly convinced that Britain was fitUsked for ever 
and that it could only be a question of weeks before 
Germany took over Arabia, The Iraqii were perfe^y 
sure of Hiis or they would not Asm dedared wan an 
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tu . . . tn brief, during the six weeks before the fall of 
Baghdad every Arab was t-onvinced that we were done 
for. Every) Arab force previously organised by us 
mutinied and refused to fight for us or faded away in 
desertions. {Pages 214-215 of Somerset de Chair’s 
*‘The Golden Carpet.”) 

No doubt when Glnlb wrote this he would remember 
(what General Spear's has forgotten) that, although the 
Jewish population in Palestine was only half tliat of the 
Arab, more than twice the number of Jews volunteered 
for service to protect our Mediterranean position: and that 
at the time whm the Iraqis declared war against us, and 
British tanks had to be driven into the Abdin Palace yard 
to compel King Farouk’s consent to the appointment of 
a pro-British Government under Nahas Pasha, Hoganah men 
were being dropped as British agents in enemy territory, 
that Haganah was recognized by G.H.Q. as the one reliable 
local defence force and Palestine the one base whose 
loyalty was never iti doubt for a moment. 

. And what now? No doubt if British officers and 
British-supplied tanks and aeroplanes continue the des¬ 
truction of Jewish settlements and life we shall earn the 
bitter hatred of the Jews of Palestine. Is that sui prising 
—a symptom of Zionist original sin’ It Is a policy choice 
for the British Government which will determine whether 
Israel becomes once more an ally as in the war, or an 
enemy beleaguered by British arms and equipment who 
must look elsewhere for aid for slieer survival. And may 
I say that our attitude— -that Israel must show itself cap¬ 
able of functioning before being recognized by us—would 
sound more honest if it were not troop,® trained and 
equipped by British military missions, and the British 
officered and subsidized Arab Legion, which were at war 
with Israel to prevent -precisely that functioning? 

Does public opinion at home appreciate (as it docs 
abroad) that every tank and aeroplane now being used by 
the Arabs has been supplied from the United Kingdom; 
that the British air mission is stiU functioning in Iraq; 
that British missions are now working, training, and re¬ 
equipping Arab armies in Saudi-Arabiu and Iraq; that 
be^en 1945 and 1947 we supplied Egypt alone with 40 
military aircraft, 38 scout cars, and 298 carriers, apart from 
a great quantity of small arms and light equipment; 
that the Arab legion now waging war is wholly sub¬ 
sidized by lu with £ 2fi00.000 a year cgid is commanded 
by 38 British officers; tlmt Transjordan under the 
March, 1948 treaty is bound to ‘ undertake not to adopt 
in regard to foreign countries an attitude which is 
inconsistent with the alliance or might create d^culties 
for the other party tjpsreto ’; tliat no word of protest has 
aome from the British Govemmeut at the Arab invasions, 
but that the Jews iriOwi the boundaries given them by 
the United Ntttians partition decision (which ttUl stands) 
are agnigd arms by the British? 

Finally, tb* Foreign Office viewpoint conveyed by 
your tKplomatio Correspondent on May 28 th« “it 
should not be assumed tl^t I'tansjerdan is acting as^ an 
aggresadr until U can be shown that she acted aggtes- 
sive|^ toitards another State” (obviously meaning a State 
recb^iKUted ||tx ■>) aoiaoka a little too much oi die legaUa- 


tic chicanery of the thirties which reduced Japan’s war 
on Manchuria to the status of an “incident” and in so 
doing destroyed the League of Nations. Will we never 
learn that wc cannot subsidize aggression in the Middle 
EVist and oppose it in Greece or Persia—^that to climb 
now into the grandstand and attempt to wash our hands 
of responsibility for the slaughter perpetrated by our 
Spitfires and British trained and officered Arab troops 
is conduct utterly unworthy of the traditions of a great 
nation and indicates a moral degeneration within the 
political leadership of tltis country far more alarming 
than any signs of a merely materialistic or economic 
decline? 1 am. Sir, youra. 

House of Commons, May 20. Lyau. Wilkes. 

“White AustnUk^* 

We do not think that Dr. Evatt, Australia's 
Minister for External Affairs, expects us to accept the 
“fundamental” nature of the policy that discriminates 
against non-white peoples of the earth—the policy that 
"will not permit persona of non-European origin or 
birth to remain permanently in Australia”—as a recent 
Iteuier’s message interpreted the policy. It appears that 
Dr. Evatt’s excursion into a justification of what is 
intrinsically unjust has been called forth by criticism 
of this policy in Malaya. A number of Malayans who 
hud come to Australia during war years and married 
Australian women were ordered to leave the country 
simply because they did not fulfil the conditiona of 
this policy. For about six years they must have been 
tolerated as persons of requisite conduct as citizens of 
the Australian Commonwealth. And becauim their blood 
and pigment differed from those of the ruling classes of 
the country, they were required to break up their home.s 
and start anew in life. This dispensation Dr. Evatt 
characterises as “a fundamental right claimed by every 
mtion to determine the composition of its own people.” 
He also thinks that if this policy of discrimination bad 
been departed from, “Australia might easily have been 
overrun by the Japanese in 1942.” Dr. Evatt’s argu¬ 
ment opens out a vista of controversy that traverses 
the whole relation between the white and non-white 
peoples, the latter in an overwhelming majority and 
huddled in China, Japan, Indonesia and India and 
denied outlet into the empty spaces of the earUi now 
under the control of tl^e former. This arrangement 
cannot last, though it be regarded as part of “funda¬ 
mental policies” of Ciloveruments which have most of 
tl)c guns, bombers and atom bombs in this period of 
28th century history. It separates, and keeps separate, 
the peoples of the earth, and forms part of the policy 
of “Apartheid”—Segregation—for which the Boer and 
the Briton in South Africa have kttalned a certain 
degree of notoriety. 

Germany Split by Victors* Policy 

While the leading victorious' Powem—the United 
States, the Soviet Union, Britain uid France—have 
been paying lip hom^ to the concept of Germau 
unity in State god economic Ufe, their fi^itre to agree 
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to measures for such a consummation has exposed their 
sincerity to the deriaon of the world. It is a fact that 
they have failed to agree on any single item of German 
recwnstruction since May, 1945, when the Potsdam 
Pact was signed. Instead, they have been engaged in 
political propaganda, the Western Powers accusing the 
Soviet Union of imposing her totalitarianism on 
Europe, and the latter returning the compliment by 
pointing the finger of accusation at American, British 
and French monopolists. A news-item featured from 
Berlin under date of June 19 informed the world that 
the recent currency reform decided on by the Western 
Powers, has completed the disruption of German unity 
so much talked of by both sets of rival powers. 

For a proper understanding of the present dis¬ 
agreement, we must recall the fact that the three 
Powers who dominate the world today did have a 
war-time alliance that was based wholly on the 
exigencies of war ; their one purpose was to smash 
Germany. Even in that they disagreed with regard to 
strategy and tactics. The controversy between the 
Soviet rulers and Winston Churchill with regard to a 
“second front” was a case in point. And today the 
delay in laum^ing an attack on Germany from the 
West or South is seen in perspective to have been a 
costly experiment. If in 1944, it had been launched, 
the Western Powers would have been in Berlin earlier 
than the Soviet Union, and they would not have to 
suffer tlie indignity of regulating their movements in 
this city by the directions of the Russian commanders. 
Berlin has stood forth and will continue to do so as 
the symbol of German unity and Germany’s will to 
resume her position as a fashioner of Europe’s life. 
The present arrangement has established complete 
Russian control over Berlin, and the master of the city 
will be regarded by Germans as the custodian of their 
future. This is a natural reaction on their part to the 
present confusion of things. And they can only wait 
and watch how the victors quarrel amongst them¬ 
selves, and split in fact as they do in idea. 

United States* Generosity 

The people of the great republic became conscious 
of their destiny as the leader of the modem world 
during the second World Wsflr in the 20th century; 
they were to regard this centpry as the “AmerioMi 
Century” when the rule of conduct will be dictated 
by New York and not by London. This consciousness 
has brought certain responsibilities at their door>^p, 
and in various ways they have been trying to dts- 
nhaige these. The Lend-Lease operations during the 
witf yearir were one of these; the Marshal! Plan for 
the recovery of Europe is another. la this behalf, the 
U.S.A. Congress has been persuaded to sanction the 
expenditure of about six hundred crores of rupees in 
Iff European countries in eouae of the ne^ 25 months 
beginning from this month. This was propagan^xed 
as »t act of great generosity. But the first fiush of 
etetioti in European countries i^petM to be reeediag 
ae the cooditinas attached to g rawf . of tbbi help 


in goods and services are being scrutinised by the 
recipient countries. We cannot say that we fully under¬ 
stand the many implications of these conditions ; but 
the following summery of certain of these, sent out by 
Reuter from Washington on June 22, 1^, explains 
their consternation and exasperation. 

“The original draft would have bound all the 
European signatory countries to “consult” with the 
UB.A. on the devaluation of their currency when¬ 
ever the U.S.A. desired this, a provision which 
European diplomats argued put tlieir currencies in 
an unfavourable light and might contravene the 
powers of the International Monetary Fund. 

‘The original provision has now been almost 
entirely deleted and replaced by an article merely 
binding the signatory country to maintain an 
“appropriate" exchange rate. How far controversial 
provisions such as compensation to American 
nations affected by European nationalization pro¬ 
grammes, termination of the apeement panting 
"most favoured nation” treatment to Germany and 
Japan, and freedom of movement for visiting Con- 
pcssmen, have been the subject of a compromise 
has not been disclosed." 

Eveiy recipient country is required to sign an 
apeement by the 2nd of this month. And as the 
conditions are stiff in all conscience, the Governments 
of the different countries think that it would be 
difficult to persuade their people or Parliaments to 
accept these. ‘The British Government propose to go 
into the matter with the help of the Opposition; the 
French Government apprehend a storm of opposition 
from the “Leftuts” who command almost half the 
allegiance of the people. The U. S. magaune, News¬ 
week, discussing the dilemma says: “The British face 
a desperate choice: either they must accept restrictions 
on their sovereignty or renounce all U. S. gid." 

Armamalaj CheUUsr 

The Tamil country is the poorer today by the 
death of Anaamalai ChetUar, the founder of the Aona- 
malai University and leader of the Chettiar community, 
the makers of finance-capital in South India. 
We think that the foundation of the Annamalai 
University was the first example in India of oo 
individual benefaction financing a universi^; Dr. 
Hari Singh Gour’s Raipur University in Mahakoriial, 
Central ^oviuces, is the second. Annamalai ChetGar’a 
example has changed the ideas of his community and 
helped .|o widen their vision beyond mere money- 
getting. A lover and promoter of modern education, 
he held fast to the traditions of Tamil oulbire .tracing 
a hiBt<^ of more than twenty-five, centuries. His gift 
of ancient Tamil books and manuscripts to the library 
of the Visvia-Bharati of Rabindranath Tagore was in 
line with this phase of his life. In South India, dis¬ 
rupted by Brahnun-non-Brahmin rivaliy, hit' was 
r^noiling part which held aloft the ancient social 
poli^ ^at had made ^ attempt to reconeila ffigpralties 
of funetioas with alJegiaace to a oomporite Ufa, 

The doa& of such a . man at juncl^ffn jn tOur 
country’s life is a loss to be matied and ; 



WAS IT CONSimmoNAUY PROPER t 

* 

Bt D. N. BANEBJEE, ma., 

University hrofemr of Political Science, University of Calcutta 


In the course of an otherwise exfollent reply to an 
address presented to him by the Darjeeling Bengalee 
Association on 23rd May, 194S, His Excellency the 
Governor of Bengal has been" reported to have 
observed : 

“Don't worry about the size or number of dis^- 
tricts in Bengal, don’t worry and get a headache 
over it now. Everything will be looked into and 
done properly, but nothing can be done properly if 
done in haste. In the old days there was some mean¬ 
ing in the autonomy of the provinces. Hereafter all 
the provinces have to be so closely knit together 
with Delhi, that there will be no distinction what¬ 
soever between province and province . . . The 
Dominion of India is so closely knit together that 
this is not the time to look to provincial borders. 
All provincial borders are practically abolished now, 
and India is one. What strength can we develop now 
in the present overall difficulties, if we go on fighting 
with one another inside 7 

"Therefore I appeal to you all, friends, let us 
for the time being drop our narrow ideals. Let us 
learn to entertain broad ideals. (The italics are 
mine). Until wc are safe, sound and strong, we can¬ 
not afford to quarrel with one another on matters 
which are essentially domestic.” 

By these remarks, not often informed by a sense 
of realism, His Excellency has not only discouraged, 
butmlso disapproved, the growing movement in West 
Bengal for the re-inclusion of the Bengali-speaking 
areas now comprisc'd in Bihar, within the Province of 
West Bengal. 

At a Press Conference, however, held on 20th May, 
1948, Dr. B. C. Roy, Premier of West Bengal, had been, 
reported to have given out the information that the 
Cabinet of the West Bengal Government had, four 
weeks before, placed through him before the Govern¬ 
ment of India for its consideration, a proposal for the 
iqglu^on of Dhalbbum, Manbhum and a part of the 
district of Pumia, adjoining the district of Dinajpur, 
in the Province of West Bengal. 

* It appears fromi what has been given above that 
the Government of West Bengal are divided in opluiu^ 
on the question of the desirability of the present move 
in this province for the inclusion of the Bengali-Speaking 
areas of Bihar within the province of West Bengal: 
the "formal” or “dignified" part'of the Government' 
taking one view, and the “political" or “efficient" part 
of the Government another view. Has. not this publicly- 
revi^led difference of opinion created an awkward 
position for either part? And has it not created a 
ei^usion in the minds of the general public 7 To me 
^ appears that it has done hpth. 

. ’'Now the question is: Was the Governor, as the 
ooBi|3ttitboal Head of the Govenment Of West Bengid, 


justified in publicly expressing a view on a Very impor¬ 
tant question, now rightly or wrongly exercising the 
minds of the people of West Bengal, whi<-h was appa¬ 
rently not in harmony with the altitude which his 
Council of Ministprs had previously taken towards it, 
and which the Premier had made known to the public 
through a Press Conference ? My respectful submission 
is that he was not; and that in making the observa¬ 
tions he did, His Excellency did not strictly keep 
himself within the limits of constitutional propriety ; 
nor did he conform to the ethics of the parliamentary 
system of Government as it obtains in England. I<et 
me explain the constitutional position as it stands 
today. Under Sub-clause (2) of Clause 3 of the India 
(Provisional Constitution) Order, 1947, Issued by the 
Governor-General in the exercise of the powers con¬ 
ferred upon him by the Indian Independence Act, 1947, 
the Governor of a Province in India has, no power 
today cither to act “in his discretion,” ©r to exercisa 
“his individual judgment” in any matter. And 
Section 50 of the Government of India Act, 1935, has 
been amended accordingly. As a result of this, the 
Governor of a Province in India has, with effect from 
the 15th of August, 1947, become a purely aonslitutional 
Governor. And wliat .should be his position and func¬ 
tions in relation to his Council of Ministers, i.c., his 
Cabinet ? For this we must refer to the “traditional 
maxims” of the parliamentary form of Government aa 
it exists in England since our present system of 
Government has been really based upon the English 
model. These maxims or principles embody, in the 
words of Todd (Parliamenlary Government in Eng- 
fond), “the matured exporience of successive generations 
of Statesmen, and are known as the precepts of the 
(English) constitution.” Among otlter things, these 
maxims enjoin, to quote the words of Sir Williami 
Anson (Law and Custom of the Conatitulion), that 

the King of England “should not give public 
expression to opinions on matters of State without 
■ eonsulting” Ids Oabinet Ministers ; that "he should 
accept their advice when offered by them as a 
Cabinet, and support them while they remain his 
servants (».«., Ministers)”—(the italics are mine) ; 
that ho "either adhepts the advice of bis Ministers 
in any matter to which they attach importance, or 
must dismiss them ;” and that "the Cabinet, on the 
other hand, are bound, as is each individual member, 
to inform the King of all important measures of the 
executive.” ' 

We also find in Maitland (ConsHtutionol ffisiory 
of England) that 

“The King must govern by the advice of 
MiniAers who are approved by the House of 
Commons/* 
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Thirdly, Lovell says la hie Oovemment o/ England: 

'The Ministers, beii^ responsible to FarUament 
for all the acta of the Crown, are obliged to refrain 
from things that they cannot justify ; and to insist 
upon actions which they regard as neceseaiy. In 
short, the Cabinet must carry out its own policy ; 
and io that policy the Crown must eubmit" 

Again, 

"The Ministers direct the action of the Crown 
in all matters relating to the Government. The 
King’s speech- on the opening of Parliament is, of 
course, written by them ; and they prepare any 
answere to addresses that may have a political 
character. , . . Almost the only public acta that 
can be done by tbc Crown before the public eye are 
ceremonies, public functions, spi-eches which have 
no political character and deeds of kindness that are 
above criticism," (The italics are mine). 

Another eminent authority, namely, Dr. Ivor 
Jennings, has also observed (Cabinet Ooverrment) 
that 

"Altliough an able Monarch can have consider¬ 
able influence in the policy of the Government, yet 
he. must, in the last resort, accept a Cabinet deci¬ 
sion." 

And he has quoted the views qf Mr. Asquith in support 
of his position. 

Finally, wo find in Laski {Parliamentary Govern¬ 
ment in England) that 

"An active King, whose opinions were a matter 
of public concern, is unthinkable within the frame¬ 
work of the Englisii Constitution ; that a ‘Patriot 
King’, whatever the character of his opinions, is 
incompatible with parliamicntary democracy in its 
Britisii form ; that the King (of England) must act 
upon the advice of his Ministers ; that is the central 
theme in the metaphysics of the English Monarchi¬ 
cal system ; and that the King's public acts must 
be of an automatic character, he must, in the public 
view, accept the advice of his Ministers.” 

If I have quoted above the views of some eminent 
authorities on the theory and practice of the British 
Constitution, I have done so only with a view to 
showing that under our present constitution based as it 
is on the British model, the Governor had no constitu¬ 
tional right publicly to express any opinion wliich was 
Uot quite in harmony with the action which his 
Cabinet had already taken some weeks before, and that 
in so far as he did express any such opinion, he 
departed from the traditions whicii the Constitutional 
Head of a parliamentary form of Government should 
strictly adhere to. I presume here, of course, that after 
the West Bengal Cabinet had taken its decision in 
regard to the Bengal-Bihar-boundary-dispute question, 
it must have, as it was constitutionally bound' to do, 
informed the Governor of the same through the Pre¬ 
mier, Dr. Roy, and that, previously to it, the Governor 
had had ample opportunities of putting his own views 
before his Ministers, of pointing out objections which 
might have seemed valid against the course they had 
been contemplaUng, and of suggesting, if he so thought 


fit, an alternative policy. If, after all this, the htioiitelli 
had come to the dec^on which Dr, Roy revealed u 
Premier at the Press Conference held on 20th May last, 
it was a constitutional duty of the Governor to support 
them publicly : That is to say, if he could not persuade 
his Ministers to accept his own point of view and if 
they insisted on their views being carried out, then he 
should have yielded and accepted their decision, and 
publicly backed it up. It is true that, technically speak¬ 
ing and according to the older theory of parliamentary 
Government, the Governor could disregard their advice, 
in case he thought it definitely wrong, if, however, he 
could find others who were willing to adopt his policy 
and assume responsibility for it. But it has also to be 
borne in mind in this connexion that the right to 
dismiss a Ministry even in England, although un¬ 
questionably within the legal prerogatives of the Crown, 
seems to be regarded, as Lowell has shown, "as one of 
those powers which the close responsibility of the 
Cabinet to the House of Commons has practically 
made obsolete.” A constitutional Governor, even in the 
context of our Indian politics today, cannot be such a 
Governor and a Congress politician at the same time. 
This is the price he must pay for his exalted position. 

I have dealt above with the constitutional position. 
Governor C. Rajagopalachari's remarks are open to 
objection on another ground. He is shortly going to 
occupy the position of Governor-General of India, and 
the Bengal-Bihar controversy is likely to be taken up 
at an early date at the Govemment-of-India level. Any 
public expression of opinion by him at tliis stage 
otherwise than as a purely constitutional Governor 
backing up his Ministry, might create later on a 
difficult fjosition for His Excellency himself, and might 
make the people interested in the matter, rightly or 
wrongly, feel that, so far as he was concerned, he had 
already committed himself to a particular point of 
view and to a definite course of action. And this mig ht 
not help an easy solution of the question. 

In conclusion, 1 should like to say that we need 
not doubt that the Governor, when he expressed him¬ 
self as we have seen before, did so wholly from » 
conception of patriotic obligation. The point, howev^Sr, 
which I have tried to make above is that his action w*i 
not quite in keeping with the traditions of parlia¬ 
mentary Government. A constitutional Governor, I 
need hardly empliaaise, should not merely aet consti¬ 
tutionally in fact, but he should also appear to *ct 
constitutionally. At any rate, it seems to me to be 
highly desirable in view of what I have sot forth above, 
that Dr. Boy's Ministry should explain to the people 
of West Bengal what exactly the position of the 
Government of West Bengal has taken in regard to the 
question of the re-inclusion of the Bengali-speaking 
areas of Bihar in the province of West Bengal. We 
really i^ek enlightenment. On our side we forbear from 
expresmng any view on this question here as it is Bot 
the object of this article to do so. 



SOME ASPECTS OF THE DRAFT CONSTITUTION OF INDIA 


Bt Du. A. K. GHOSAL, 

The Drafting Committee appointed by tfie Constituent 
Assembly of India to draft a constitution for India on 
the basis of its deliberations has at last submitted its 
Report to the President of the Assembly embodying 
its recommendations as to the future set*up of the 
Indian Constitution. The Constitution has been drawn 
up on extant models, such as those of the U.6.A., 
England, Canada, and Australia. U.S.A. aud Canada 
have perhaps influenced the minds of the constitution 
makers roost. That is us it could be expected, seeing 
that conditions in India in many respects, such as the 
problem of racial minorities, linguistic and religious 
divisions, strong feeling of local patriotism and conse¬ 
quent jealousy of concentration of authnrity in the 
Centre, resemble those obtaining in the U.S.A. and 
Canada at least in the days when their constitutions 
were drafted. Of course, India has many problems 
peculiar to herself necessitating the introduction of 
many innovations and the Committee has also done 
that. 

As regards the basic character of the Constitution 
it was defined by the Objectives Resolution adopted by 
the Constituent Assembly in January, 1947, as being a 
‘Sovereign Independent Republic” which was neces¬ 
sarily binding on the Committee. The Committee has, 
however, thought fit to make a slight verbal alteration 
in the phrase by replacing the word “Independent" by 
“Democratic." llie Committee justifies th6 change on 
the ground that as independence is usually implied in 
the word “Sovereign," the addition of the word 
"Independent" becomes superfluous. The argument 
appears to us to be plausible. Moreover, the insertion 
of the word “Democratic” in the preamble of the 
constitution is particularly welcome as laying emphasis 
oh India’s faith in democracy and her determination 
to put democratic principles into practice in her 
government at a time when democracy seems to be 
such a discount within the country as well as in the 
world outdde. The use of the phrase “Sovereign 
Republic” does not mean necessarily withdrawal of 
India from the British Commonwealth system, as the 
precedent of Eire eliminating the Crown from her 
constitution shows that there is nothing incompatible 
in a Republic continuing as a member of the British 
Commonwealth. The question is left open for the 
present. The Chainnan of the Drafting Committee iu 
submitting the Report pointed out that the question 
of the relationship between the Democratic Republic 
of India and the British Commonwealth of Nations was 
to, be decided later by the Constituent Assembly. 

The objectives placed before the nation and as 
embodied in the preamble of tho Draft Constitution 
are justice, social, economic and piolitical; Uberty of 
thoui^, expression, belief, fai^ and worship; equality 
of status and of opportunity; fraternity assuring the 
of the individual and the unity of the Nation. 
1 ^,' fbeiS except batomity were already hs' the 
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Objectives Resolution adopted by the Constituent 
AeBcmbly. The fraternity clause was added by the 
Oommitlee in the. perspective of the poisoned atmo^ 
pherc of communal discord and hatred to bring to a 
focus emphasis on “the need for fraternal concord and 
goodwill in India” which, they pointed out, “was never 
greater than now." These have been further developed 
in the chapters on Fundamental Rights and Directive 
Principles of State policy, i.e., Parts III and IV of the 
Constitution which wc shall discuss presently. 

As for the general structure of the Indian polity 
recommended by the Conamittec India is to be a 
“Union of States,” that is, a federation of a number 
of constituent units which, although described by a. 
common appellation are classified under three distinct 
categories to mark some differences that are to exist 
as between them, viz., those which were known under 
the previous constitution as GovemoPs provinces. Chief 
Oofmmi.^ioncrs’ provinces and tho Indian States. The 
recommiendation for a federal constitution is suggested 
by the compulsion of events. It is the logical consum¬ 
mation of the process of constitutional evolution since 
the assumption of administrative responsibility by the 
Crown. Tho prevailing conditions of India, its vast- 
ncss, variety in local conditions, linguistic, religious 
and racial heterogeneity of her population, point in¬ 
exorably to a federal solution of the Indian problem. 
So perhaps no one will find fault with this feature of 
the Draft Constitution. That measure of agreement 
will, however, not be forthcoming in regard to the 
scheme of distribution of legislative powers between 
the Union and the units and their administrative 
relations. Following the model of the previous constitu¬ 
tion subjects have btien classified into three lists— 
“Union,” i.e., federal, “Concurrent" and “State.” The 
“Union List”’ comprises those subjects in respect of 
which the Union Parliament has exclusive jurisdiction 
to make laws. Tho “Concurrent List” consists of those 
mailers in respect of which tho Union 1‘arliament and 
the Legislature of any State which was formerly a 
Governor's province have concurrent legislative juris¬ 
diction. The “State List” comprises those matters in 
respect of which the ^Legislature of a State that was 
formerly a Governor’s province has exclusive power to 
make laws. So far it is all right. Hie matter of real 
consequence in connection with the distribution of 
legislatire powers as between the Centre and the Units 
in a Federation is the location of residuary or 
imenumerated powers. Federations have followed tivo 
prevailing patterns in this respoei—usually Imown as 
the American and the Canadian niiodel—according as 
the residuary powers vest in the Units or the Centre. 
The real'signifieance of the device lies in tihe fact that 
it determines in a way the centre of gravity in the 
federal system—whether it should be in the Centre or 
the Units. Tbose who are champions of autonomy of 
the constituent units wonld view with misgivings the 
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proviaioa in the Constitution* allocating residuary elbow room to the Provinces and States for the purpose 
powers in the Union Parliament. At one time it seemed ^^hile making possible the due discharge by tiie Centre 
that the pattern of the Indian federation would take of such functions and obligations as can in the nature 
after the American model, because of the suspicion and of things only be discharged by the Centre. Some 
jealousy of the Muslims of a strong Hindu-dominated discrimination has been allowed to be made in tins 
centre. But after the concession of Pakistan by the respect as between the Provinces, Indian States and 
Congress, the urge for such a scheme of distribution the Chief Comfmissionors’ Provinces in view of the 
disappeared and the emphasis was shifted to the need difference in their respective positions as a result of 
of a strong Centre symbolising national unity. The their historical growth, (vide Sections 217(4), 224, 226 
case for a strong Centre rests both on economic and and 236). 

political grounds. The fissiparous tendencies purpose- So far as the Chief Commissioners’ Provinces axe 
fully fostered in the country by British imperialism can concerned the Federal Parliament has been given 
be held in check only by a strung Central authority, power to make laws with regard to the subjects 
Oommunalism has been put an end to once for all by mentioned even in the State List. (Section 217(4)). 
the declaration of India as a secular State and equal Restriction has been imposed on the power of the 
treatment of all irrespective of religion, caste or creed. Federal Parliament to make laws with respect to some 
But although communalism is showing signs of matters falling within the Union List, such as Posts and 
decadence a new centrifugal force with no less poten- Telegraphs, Telephones, Wireless. Broadcasting and 
tiality for evil is rearing its head, viz., provincialism, other like forms of commninioations in any of the 
If it is to be combated, the Centre must have an over- Indian Stales except so far as the right of the States 
riding authority in some matters at least and to step to legislate in these matters is specifically ceded by 
in to set matters right when auytliing goes wrong agreement between the Government of India and a 
between any two provinces. Indian State or group of States, although this restric- 

There is ^Iso a strong economic urge towards tjon will not apply to making laws for the regulation 
federation in the urgent need for the country’s economic and control of such matters. (Section 224). 
regeneration. If independence is to mean anything real Generally speaking, the power of Union Parliament 
to the common man, it maiat secure him two square to make laws for an Indian State or Group of States 

meals a day, adequate clothing and shelter, education 1,0 subject to the terms of agreement entered into 

and medical aid. lhat requires harnessing the economic between the jiwo parties and the restrictions contained 
resources of the country as a whole on a co-ordinated therein. (Section 225). TIjc Government of India may 
plan and not piecemeal by provinces. That can only also by agreement with an Indian State take power to 
be done by the Central Government equipped with itself to exercise executive, legislative and judicial 
sufficient powers to that end. A strong Centre vested functions vested in the State. (Section 236). This 
with residuary powers is also dictated by tliat urge, apparently privileged position of the Indian States as 
It has, therefore, been wise of the fraaners of the compared with the Provinces is dictated by historical 
cotutitution to make the Centre strong by vesting necessity and is expected to disappear in course of 
residuary powers in it. Moreover, the way provincialism time, as tlie States coming more and more under 
is developing in the provinces makes it imperative to democratic control are likely to be assimilated steadily 
give more powers to the Centre to overcome the to the Provinces. For the present without the offer of 
centrifugal forces rather than to make the units ^ch conce^ions the States could not be induced to 
independent of the Centre. Otherwise there is every accede to the Union and Indian leaders could not afford 
chance of the provinces and States cutting away from to add to the complexity of an already complicated 
the Union and India already truncated by partition problem. This is also one of the vicious legacies left by 
being BnlkauLsed with all the evil consequences of such British Imperialiam which was puiT>osefully created by 
fragmentation both for the people of India and also the latter to perpetuate its hegemony. The Federal 
the world outside. Such a (fht.astrophe should be Parliament has also been armed with extraordinary 
averted by all means patlioularly in the context of tbe powers in the sphere of the States in certain contim- 
world situation today. If India is to rebuild her war- gbnoies, such as when it is necessary in national interest, 
shattered economy and achieve ordered progress die in the event of a proclamation of emergency in a State 
has urgent need of complete unity and solidarity amtong or when a matter affects more tlian one State. (Sec- 

her people and of team work among the different tions 226, 227 and 229). 

constituent unite. Of course, this need not mean It is only natural that Federal ParHament diould 
domination of the unite by the Centre. Each province exercise jurisdiction in these matters. On the whole, it 
and State ha.s its local peculiarities, its distinctive may be said that the scheme of distribution of powers 
c^ture «id trading which requires cultivfttioa on between the Centre and the Unite and adjuslaaen* of 
^nct lines. The Draft Constitution in its scheme of their administrative relations is satisfactoiy in th« 
di^bution of powers and administrative relations present state of thijigs, bul) it will require rsvisitm sn4 
etweea the Cwtre and the uni ts has left enough reodjuftoeat from ^ine >o time as oiniumBtftncef 
f 191 CMPtMes. ehaag,. (fo 6« oanttmted) 



POTTEB * THROUGH THE ppTS EYES 

Bt Db. BAL D. KALELKAR, BA (Bom,), m-sc. (M.I.T;), phA (Coioell) 

Oh, Thou, who Man oj b<mr Earth didtt rndko 

—Omas Khayyam 


Whbnevsr I unroll the canvaas of memoiy in an 
attempt to have a fresh glimpse of the pictures painted 
thereon, like a child presented with a basket of fresh 
apples, I un unable to pick and choose. There are 
pictures sUU rich in colours, there are others which 
are hazy and indistinct; and yet, each one of them is 
ao sweet—on occasions bitter-sweet—that it seems 
almost impossible to make a delibentte selection. This 
is particularly so with regard to my recollections of 
Bapuji, spread over a period of over twenty years. I am 
using the words ‘twenty years’ to be correct historically; 
if 1 were to go by ray mental imprcsjions, I should say 
I have been under Bapuji ever since I can remember, 
to this very day. However, it would be quite correct 
to say that 1 came under Bapuji’s discipline right since 
the days when buttoning and unbuttoning my shirt was 
for me a complicated mechanical operation, too difficult 
for my manual skill. 

Although hailed as the champion of South African 
Indians Bapuji was not quite an international figure 
in those days of my early childhood. Being a hrnr 
believer in teaching by example rather than by precept, 
and being less preoccupied with public activities in 
those days, Bapuji used to spend most of his time in 
organising and sharing the Ashram activities which also 
included keeping imps like us out of mischief. To what 
extent he paid attention to the details of our training 
can be easily imderstood if 1 tell the readers that one 
afternoon at lunch, he systematically taught me how 
to crush a well-baked chapati into fine powder and 
prepare a kind of pudding out of it. No work was 
too insignificant Jor busy Bapuji. Sabarmati Ashram 
was a wild place then; one couldn’t say it was exactly 
in a jungle, but it certainly was not far away from it; 
the Ashram ground was covered with shouldcr-higli 
grass—or so it seemed to my tiny eyes—infested with 
snakes and other animals. Tents, huts and other 
improvised dwelling-houses gave the little commune 
not very comfortable shelter. Verily Bapuji was giving 
the inmates practical training in bringing order our. of 
chaos 1 From clearing the ground for open-air prayers, 
to digging ditches for movable latrines, there was 
nothing that Bapuji did not personally supervise and 
actively participate in. His special attention to 
personal and civic cleanliness, and his insistence on 
everyone learning and meticulouriy observing rules of 
hyrgiene left a deep and lasting impression on my 
mind. 

Bapu of those early days was much more strict 
and emoting with his associates than Bapu of, today. 
But his keen sense of humour and his angelic love for 
eUldren ,were no lew pronounced then. How can I 
how immensely pleaiB$d 1 used to be when 6t 
9e(niji f&iiitiy ptM • big obualt m 


sugar (pur) to me as a kind of socialistic recognition 
of 'to every one according to his needs'; it was 
notorious that I had a sweet tooth I 

During my teens, I acquired a special position in 
Bapuji’s heart, and it used to be said by some of the 
veteran Ashramites that Gandhiji was pampering and 
completely spoiling Kanti (Gandhiji’s grandson) and 
myself. My elder brother, now Principal of the Com¬ 
merce College in the Nagpur University, used to tense 
me by saying that we had learnt the art of ‘fooling’ 
Bapuji by observing his impossible discipline and then 
wringing concessions out of him I Kanti and myself 
were practically the first inmates in the Ashram to 
learn all the 700 verses of the Geeta by heart; we 
were able to create records in .spinning—oven in non¬ 
stop spinning for twenty-four hours; so on and so 
forth. Bapuji was vciy pleased with all this, and I 
might frankly confess that we were quite coiuscioua 
having been ‘Bapuji’s pets.’ Poor Bapu I he thought 
he was building model Ashram-yoxitha out of usl 
Little did he know that the young boys who, he 
hoped, would renounce all the material pleasures, 
would one day fly out, one taking to engineering and 
the other to medicine. And yet, just when he was 
preparing us for a life of renunciation, he was 
constantly impressing on our minds that wc were like 
little birds and that when we had grown enough 
feathers and strength, the most natural thing for us 
to do would be to fly alone in God’s free air. It is thia 
quality of deliberately encouraging the independent 
spirit in the hearts of his followers that has made 
Gandhiji the idol of the modern youth that hate 
idolatry. 

Kanti and myself, it is hardly necessary to add, 
fully exploited Bapuji's attachment to us. I remember 
how one evening we carefully planned and prepared 
a ‘sound’ case to be presented to Bapuji for a special 
grant of money towanis our expenditure on photo¬ 
graphy which we were just learning. We ‘convinced’ 
Bapuji, to our entire satisfaction, that Swaraj would 
not come unless we mastered photography. And to our 
great joy and much to the chagrin of some of the 
ortlrodox Ashramites, each of us was sanctioned a 
monthly allowance of five rupees from that very 
month. Oh, what a triumph it was I On another 
occasion, I was responsible for winning a point and 
getting an order cancelled by him. Bapuji had decided 
to make a slashing cut in the supply of washing soap 
to the Ashram inmates on the ground that we had 
no right to the luxuries which the poor villagers were 
denied. "We youngsters who used to vie with each 
other in washing our clothes snow-white and dressing 
immaoulfitely, resented this new order very much. 1 
up tib^ 9PB9 aai) uu4b a bpboM vitb 
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Bapuji to argue it out. He said, tha^ the poor villagers 
had never even seen'a piece of soap and that if they 
could get along with Mw (a yellowish-wldte alkaline 
deposit left on the banks of rivers) which was a good 
substitute for soap, why couldn’t we? My immediate 
answer to this was that it was wrong to want us to 
adopt the same dirty habits of villagers and that 
clothes could never be washed so clean with kluir 
any way. He now changed his strategy. Why, he 
asked me, I alone of all the boys had resented the 
order which others had accepted without demurring 7 
I retorted that the others felt the same way about 
the order, but that they were dumb! He challenged 
me to get the signatures of 70 per cent, of the boys 
to prove my contention. I very nearly accepted; but 
the next moment 1 saw no triumph in all this. I there« 
fore pretended to be angry with his demand : I told 
him frankly that I was tired of arguing with him, that 
he was always obstinate in his pre-conccivcd notions, 
and that I would accept his challenge only on 
condition that be would grant my request if the 
necessary 70 per cent, signatures were produced; I 
was not interested in merely proving my contention. 

I knew only too well that Bapu tlie democrat would 
never reject this condition. Within a couple of days 
I produced signatures of 90 per cent of the boys and 
the order was rescinded. What a victory ! We, mere 
kids, we had ‘convinced’ the great Mahatma and 
brought him round to our view! And when do you 
think we taxed his time in this unthoughtful manner? 
It was when the Simon Commission had agitated the 
whole nation, when Bapuji’s advice was sought by 
politicians of all shades of opinion, and when he was 
busy studying the Nehru Report on the future consti¬ 
tution of India. But that is how Bapuji treats all 
those who come in contact with him; he has learnt 
to be patient with the most ignorant and this has 
given him the miraculous power of correctly feeling 
the pulse of the nation. 

My ‘childish’ accusation that Qandbiji was obsti¬ 
nate reminds mo of similar charges made by some 
of our leftist CoDgresfcatos who sec in Gandhiji an 
impossible dictator. They mistake his insistence 
being convinced about his ^sland being wrong for 
obstinacy; and they dismiss him as an' impossible 
dictator autocratically imposing his views on othen 
when Gandhiji refuses to budge an inch from a posi¬ 
tion which ho has taken on point of principle. Those 
who have watched him from closer quarters know how 
deeply he ponders over the opponents' point of view,, 
not only studying their criticism but actually inviting 
it. Gandliiji is too much of a democrat to fotget 
that criticism is the pillar of democracy. Why, even 
we youngsters in the Ashram got an audience with 
him to air our views about what he had said or done 
in the political field 1 Ho used to be quite patient 
with our comment and spent considerable time in 
meeting cur criticism. Truly has an old Chinese 
provfS'b observed: “The i«a is great not beoaiue of 


its sise, but because it retains its humble levd giving 
chance to rivers and rivulets-to aapiw into it." 

During the' preparatory weeks before he led ns 
as a batch of 80 volunteers to break the salt-tows at 
Dandi, we were given permission to ask questions in 
public after the evening prayers every day. One 
evening 1 asked a moot—and therefore, perhaps 
unnecessary—question of htmi; "Which would you 
rather have, the Indian mill cloth or the British 
band-made cloth T” Not willing to waste time over a 
moot point, he dropped the question and asked me 
not bo raise such unhelpful points. I felt very much 
hurt at that time, but I received his answer in another 
form some four years later. It was at the time of his 
21-day8' fast in the Parrui-kulhi at Poona. I had the 
proud privilege of being his full-time nurse all through 
that fast. One day when he saw that tlie bottle of 
vaseline which he was using for enema was nearing 
exhaustion, he asked me to purchase a new one. 
Critical about every little detail, he asked for sJi 
explanation when he did not see a new bottle of vase¬ 
line on the following day. I told him that I had tried 
hard to purchase one in the Cantonment area which 
was nearby, but had found that bottles of English 
manufacture alone were available there. I had there¬ 
fore postponed the purchase and that I was going to 
make a special trip to the city area that very evening 
to purchase a bottle of Indian make. He listened to 
my explanation with his usual calm and pondered 
over the discrimination I had practised for his sake. 
I oould -read all this on his face; it is quite easy for 
those who have come in intimate contact with Bapu 
to read, from bis forehead as it were, or from his 
pronounced veins, tlie thoughts that pass through hiS 
mind. He told me in gentle but firm tone that the 
principle of Swadeski which had actuated me was 
quite correct and that he hoped I would praotisa i* 
in my future life; but, he said it quite unequivocally, 
I was not to discriminate between British goods and 
other goods as far as his personal purchases were con¬ 
cerned. He added that perhaps it would be difficult 
fur me at that stage to grasp the deeper agnificance 
of his apparent inconsistency, but that I was to foUdw 
his instructions all the same. But I knew I h^ 
received an answer to the question I had put to him' 
four years previously. 

Surprising as it may sound, this happened at the 
very time when Bapuji was busy persuading such df 
the A.-I. C. C. members os were out of jail and Pre¬ 
paring them for giving a fresh fight to the British Bai 
by reviving the Civil Discbedicnoo Movement 1 lead¬ 
ers like the tote Satyamurti with tiheir diever dialecHca 
and forensic skill would put their point of view witir 
all the force at tiieir command and it wga * 
pleasure to us young followers of Bapu to watch Mm 
demolish their case and win them iMind to his own 
view. The very man who would refuse to disoiiminste 
against the British goods was preparing the leialein, 
to give the Britubms a But IlM 
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inner greatnoi and atrength; he is, In 
spite of what the fashionable ‘intemationalistB’ say, 
essentially an internationalist; if there ever was a 
man with a deep sense of universal brotherhood, it 
is Oandhiji. 

My most intimate contact with Bapuji for almost 
a quarter of a century and my study of his plulo- 
sopliy of politics prompts me to say with full 
confidence that he is nothing if not a man of inter¬ 
national outlook; indeed he is something more than 
tliai; he is a Mosatah working for the liberation of 
entire humanity. In the thick of the national move¬ 
ment his mind is always working out plans of action 
that liave bearings on human welfare transcending 
narrow nationalism. And it was this man who, in 1942, 
was being systematically maligned throughout America 
as a confirmed pro-Facist and Anglophobe ; he was 
oven called an astute opportunist! The Britishers were 
spending huge amiounts of money on this kind of 
anti-Gandhi propaganda, and they were doing this 
with the help o<f the Indian agent and fifth-columnists 
like Raman and others. Wc Indians who happened 
to be in America then, were hclple^ witnesses 
to this shameful orgy of lies in which agents of 
British imperialism were indulging. It is hardly 
necessarj' to add that I tried my utmost—^how insigni¬ 
ficant it was before the barrage of systematic propa¬ 
ganda of a mighty empire!—^whenever and wherever 
I got an opportunity of doing so, to dispel doubts 
and disseminate truth about India among the 
Americans. It used to pain me beyond words to see 
intellectual giants of Britain and America not raising 
their little finger against this vile and shameful 
propaganda; it seemed as tbougli eveiy Britisher was 
an imperialist under the skin if you scratched him. 
What an irony of fate it was that the only statesman 
of repute who openly gave the lie to this false but 
formidable propaganda was General Smuts, an erst¬ 
while ‘enemy’ of Gandhiji. The conspiracy of silence 
which I witnessed among the intellectuals of Europe 
and America made me wionder whether the Western 
civilisation had not been tested and found bankrupt 
after all. Would it ever be that the West awakens 
one day and finds that there is no hope for humanity 
«cept through the Gandhian philosophy? The East 
is wide awake from her slumber and having found a 
new orientation is anxiouriy beckoning the straggling 
West which is heading fior a dangerous precipice. If 
only the West could take the hand that is stretched 
out in a spirit of universal brotherhood! 

As a student of science and as a budding engineer 
I by, my best to wean the villagers away from their 
behef ia iniraeles and supernatural agencies which, 

my opinion, has wrought havoc with India, break- 

the veiy backbone of her culture and civilisatioa. 
^ot for a moment would I subscribe to Qandhiji’e 
the BUuff earthquake of 198i was a divine 
|(» ifai of ttQtouohability. .Bpt then, I 
to jnjwtf ){1 4id not Jtaimte m 


incident to which 1 was an eye-wlthe«s and which 
would appear nothing abort of a miracle to a layman. 

It was at the time of the Rajkot agitation in 1938 
when once again Gandhiji had to resort to fast. This 
time also, 1 had the privilege of acting as one of the 
nurses who attended on Gandhiji. Miss Chanduben 
Parekh who had ju4l ruturnod from America and who 
later was to marry my eldi r brother, was also one of 
those who helped nursing Gandhiii. The atmosphere, 
with all the filth that an Indiau native state can 
produce, was extremely tcuse ; the agitation had 
already assumed all-lndia jiroporlions ; this was very 
much resented by some of the high-ranking state 
officials and landlords of the place. They thought 
they could intimidalc the public who were backing 
the agitation by creating panic among them at the 
time of open-air prayers which Bapuji used to hold in 
those days and which were attended by mammoth 
crowds. They engaged a gang of thug hirelings and 
arming them with laChw and batons let them loose on 
the congregation after the prayers were over. The 
Congress volunteers, with their usual non-violent 
methods tried in vain to hold buck the goondus who 
were now pushing their way towards Gandhiji. Use 
of sticks made their way clear to Bapuji who was on 
his way to the waiting car which used to whisk him 
off from the admiring crowd after prayers. But on 
that day, before he could reach the waiting car, the 
hireling thugs rushed (he cordon of Congress volun¬ 
teers and surrounded him from all sides. I saw the 
seriousness of the situation ; pusliing and jostling, 
shoving and elbowing was pixiducing frayed tempers 
and it was a matter of minutes before serious violence 
would break out. I cannot say how far I could have 
remained non-violent in the face of danger to Bapuji’a 
person, but 1 at once plunged in tlie fray. I elbowed 
my way close to Bapuji through the unmanagable 
crowd which was now divided into small parties ex¬ 
changing blows. As 1 was watching with a mixed feel¬ 
ing of anxiety and curiosity the behavicur of the 
crowd, I suddenly noticed that Bapu’s whole body 
began to shake violently. It was not out of fear ; his 
face could tell how free from fear he was; the 
physical reaction was his revolt against the disgusting 
atmosphere of violence. J became extremely anxious 
for Bapu’s safety ; he wa.s iu none too good a health 
and I thought ho might collapse any moment. Sud¬ 
denly Bapuji closed his eyes and started praying ; I 
could hear him saying Ram-nam with an intensity of 
devotion that could never bo surpassed. I joined himi 
in his prayer and to keep time to our chanting of 
God’s name I started patting my hand on his back. 
Half out of child-like faith and half out of silly 
egotism, 1 thought 1 was pving him a prop to retain 
his faith I Perhaps it was forgivable; when the house 
is on fire even a child may help its grandfaUier by 
bringiDg water in its tiny bucket. To my great 
astonishment and greater nliel, the prsyer worked. 
When Bapuji re>ope&ed ejnsa there was a sev 
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strength that had appeared there like magic. In a Arm 
tone Bapuji aaked all the volunteeie including ue 
Aahram boys to quit the place at once and leave him 
absolutely alone at the mercy of l^e hired goondat. 
He would not, he said, return home in the car which 
he usually did ; he would walk the distance 1 Then 
he called the leader of the gang #ho was busjy break¬ 
ing up the congregation and told him that he was 
absolutely at hU disposal if he cared to argue out his 
point ; if not, would he tell what he proposed to do 
next 7 To everyone’s amazement, the thug’s violence 
melted like ice before the warmth of love and non¬ 
violence. Tiie leader of the gang stood before Bapuji 
with folded hands begging of Bapuji to rest one of 
his hands on his shoulder for support and promised 
to escort Bapu as far as he cared to go. That evening 
Bapu walked all the way home with one hand on the 
shoulder of the leader^of the gang that had come to 
break up the prayer and terrorise the general public. 

I will never forget that memorable evening which 
has given me faith of a life-time in the efficacy of 
prayer. But I would not like to call it a miracle. 
There have been cases when ablest maUiematicians 
and engineers have solved most difficult and com¬ 
plicated problems by sheer intuition, but these* are 
hardly miracles. Intuition after all is an inner direc¬ 
tive that flashes into one's mind when it attains a 
certain critical temperature ; it is as though some 
past experience speaks from within. The incident 
narrated above only proves that one who leads a life 

-: 0 : 


of intensity for some noble cause 'may bank upon tbe 
power to prayer which would enable him to relieve the 
past Struves and get renewed confidence to march 
onward to Truth. 

What we Aahram boys owe to Bapu is beyond 
calculation. For the last thirty years Bapu’s kind but 
stem hand has tried to mould the precious but plastic 
youth of us Ashram boys into a life of duty and dedi¬ 
cation. The master engineer has aimed at moulding 
according to the specifications of his inner voice. But 
each one of us acquired a shape according to our 
diverse plasticity of moulding sand. The defects in 
casting are entirely due to the presence of dry sand 
in the green mould ; the master engineer is in no way 
responsible for those defects, just as he is not respon¬ 
sible for the loss of stature in the final casting which 
too is attributable to the plasticity of the material 
used. 

The other day*, when I returned from America 
after my higher studies in engineering and still higher 
experiences of life extending over five ycars^ I vms 
feeling a little diffident—how foolish it was—about 
my reception from Bapu. But the same depth of love 
and affection were waiting for me when after landing in 
Bombay on the Diwali Day of 1945, I went to the 
Nature Cure Clinic at Poona and once more received 
liis blessings on the Hindu New Year’s Day. It, 
indeed, was a New Year’s Day for me. 

* The eriklo, unpubiiehed eo Ur, wai writtea by tbe authar 
is 1945. 


CRUCIAL INDIAN PROBLEMS 

By Pbof. K. K. BHATTACHARYA, M.A., bx. (Cal.), u..m. (Load.), Babrisyeb-at-Law, 
Dean oj the Faculty of Law, Allahabad Uruveraitv 


Tbexue arc certain vital problems which brook no delay. 
Immediate solution is urgently called for. They are : 
(1) The Hyderabad question. The civilised government 
has ceased to function for several months. The Raza- 
kars have indubitably taken control of the govem- 
■mental machinery and dictating terms to the people 
of Hyderabad. A reign of terror envelops that state 
and the majority party is in deadly peril of their 
honour, life and property. The honour of the women 
belonging to the majority community has almost ceased 
to exist, and robbery, dacoity, arson, brutalities are the 
order of the day perpetrated against the suajority 
community. The Nizam is following the polity of 
delaying settlement with the Indian Union as long as 
j)ossible. He, it seems, is being ruled by the Razakars. 
Either, therefore, he nuist control the Razakars ruth- 
leffily, and establish law, order and justice or he must 
abdicate. There is no other altmnative. The India 
Qovernment cut no longer afford to allow the perpe¬ 
tration of deadly crimes against humanity. It is the 
' ~ the I ndian Union, therefore, to amA. 


its position and since 'misrule and disorder of a wild 
type have been prevailing at Hyderabad, the Indian 
Union will be completely justified in g^ing an ulti¬ 
matum to the Nizam in shape of reducing the 
Razakars and other lawless elements of the state to 
submission and of giving Hyderabad full responsible 
Government under the aegis of the Indian Union. 

Hyderabad is the last citadel of feudal!^ where 
sits entrenched more firmly than ever the privileges of 
the feudal lords and vsssals and the people’s voice 
remains muffled. Hyderabad is the Bastille of India 
and just as Fox states on the fall of Bastille, '^ow 
much the best and the greatest event in the world has 
happened,” so the people of the whple of India, nay 
the civilised peoples of the world, will acclaim with jo9 
the establishment of full responsible government it 
Hyderabad State, which is today the Augean Stable o 
repression, disM-der and miwule. 

The inalienable birtii-rig^t of the people to stek 
its voice felt in tiie IB^ddrabad State eaoaot be l^jnon 
inreB for » monent aad vitii tbe reeDpI^ if H 
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BavereiSDty of the people the gangrene in the at ate 
policy of Hyderabad will disappear. Let the Nmni' 
establiah a democratic rule and be guided by people’s 
representatives who shall hold the reins of office after 
a democratic constitution has been framed. 

The second vital question is regarding Kashmir. 
The Government of India is doing excellent good work 
in quick expulsion of the raiders from Kashmir anil 
that work must continue with unabated fury against 
the raiders till the last raider has taken his exit from 
Kashmir. The Security Council must bo onw! more told 
about the real state of affairs, namely, that the accais- 
sion to the Indian Union by Kashmir did not spring 
frt)m coercion or undue influence but was the outcome 
of a spontaneous desire of Kashmir to be linked up 
with India. Sheikh Abdullah, Prime Minister of Kiish- 
inir and accredited leader of the Hindus and Muslims 
of Kashmir, who is participating in the slrugglo for 
freedom of Kashmir from the raiders’ hand, lias un¬ 
equivocally stated many a time and oft that Kashmir 
would remain within the Indian Union. Almost the 
whole population of Kastimir is under the freedom 
banner of Sheikh Abdullah, most {lopular and beloved 
leader of the people therein. The raiders had not Ihe 
slightesft justification according to any tenet of Inter¬ 
national Law or of public morality in trespassing on 
Kashmir territories and the creation of terrible havoc 
and bestialities there. The Pakistan Government has 
been shown to be palpably siding with the raiders and 
there is no vestige of justification for Pakistan State 
for the attitude taken by it. Pakistan has flagrantly 
violated its fundamental responsibility to the Indian 
Union. Sheikh Abdullah’s G<ivernment which is sus¬ 
tained and nourished by the entire population of 
Kashmir is really the only representatiite, popular and 
democratic government imaginable there, the entire 
population thereof owing willing allegiance to him and 
his government. 

The third vital issue is whether India is to remain 
any longer within the British Commonwealth of 
Nations. Qniy a straight answer can bo given to this 
question and it is this that India must not in her own 
interest and also in the interest of international peace 
and security remain fighting with politics and economy 
of Britain. There is no fascination for India to bo 
linked up with the British Commonwealth of Nations. 

'The fate of the Indians and the natives of Africa is 


well-known. They are treated as helots, hewers of wood 
and drawers of water, as it were, with fundamental 
civil liberties and human rights denied to them. 
Australia does not allow Indian immigration. The 
Indian settlers in Africa and in other parts are not 
treated with any amount of self-respect and dignity. 
In Africa, tlio Indians arc treated by the European 
settlers as veritable plagiitw. And the tragedy today i.s 
that we all are regarded os members of one Common¬ 
wealth. Now the association of the British Common¬ 
wealth will be gall and wormwood fur India. Politically, 
economically and, above all, morally India must be a 
completely sovereign state divested of any association 
with Britain except friendly relations but by no means 
remaining -member of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations. 

The fourth problem is whether the Government 
of India should recognise the Jewish state in Palestine. 
Justice, fairplay, humanity and love for democracy, all 
point to one direction, namely, that the India Govern¬ 
ment should recognise Jewish state in Palestine. 
Britain’s attitude is highly sus[>iciou8 and Britain 
wants to keep botli the Jews and Arabs weak fighting 
with each other so that Palestine may be a playground 
for many years more of the continuance of British 
colonial or semi-colonial policies. 

Ever since the Balfour Declaration was propounded 
and accepted by Britain, Britain had encouraged the 
Jews to migrate to Palestine, and now when the zero 
hour has come, and when the Jewish homes are burning 
and Jewish quarters arc presenting scenes of terrific 
spoliation and devastation, Britain is siding with the 
Araiba I Britain can say that consisteney is the hob¬ 
goblin of little minds but India is not to be duped by 
British Government’s policy. India knows to her cost 
the British game for power politics which shattered the 
economic and politic.al future for well-nigh 200 years, 
and India, therefore, without a loss of a moment in 
her own interests and also out of the desire for 
stabilising the future peace of the world and in con¬ 
cord with a sense df justice and maintenance of world 
peace must at once ca.st her lot in this matter with the 
USA and USSR which have adopted the right attitude 
towards Palestine issue and not with Britain that is 
following a dub^tis, callous, suspicious and unwarranted 
policy. 


2ii<l June. 1948 
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NAITAUM 

Bt NARAYAN CHANDRA CHANDA, ma. 


Nai Taum or New Education originated by Mahatma 
Gandhi, the father of the Indian Nation, Ims been 
engaging the serious attention of the people as well as 
of eduoationists. 

It Is a happy augury that thawing in the age-long 
frpKo indifference to the matter, of edueatianal re- 
contti^tioh hn b^n in West'Ben^. Q6rem- 
' ajhgtr’ nf West Bengal have taken up the suiter in 


right earnest. Education is one of the most potent 
nation-building factors And it is in the fitness of 
things that new orientation should be introduced in the 
system pf -education and a proper ideology instilled in 
view of the ^nged poUUoal, e<mnom'ie and social 
conditions of the country. 

Dr. P. C. OhiMh, the first Premier of Independ^t 
Bengal, took the initiative in req>eet to educational 
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reorganifinlion. He uccf!i>led the priucijile of introducing 
Bajdc Education, and as a pn'litninary to the introduc¬ 
tion of the scheme, training of teachers was begun and 
other nocoasary arrangements were taken in hand. 

Basic Education propounded by Gandl)iji as o.nly 
us 1037 did not find favour with the Muslim Leagiu* 
Government in Bengal tliough it was accepted on ex¬ 
perimental basis by the Gongreas Provinces. With the 
exception of a few small centres of such cducatio.i in 
the district of Miduapore, <,hc people of Bengal, there¬ 
fore, did not have an intimate idea of the working of 
the new scheme. On the .eve of the momentous change 
in the educational i)olicy of West Bengal, we should do 
well to understand the ideas and ideals inherent in the 
ccbeme and assess the results achieved by cxperinjcnts 
in several provinces. 

IntALs OF Nkw Education 
The main feature.' of Basic Education arc the 
imjiarting of instruction up to n certain standard 
(jiresc'nt Matriculation Standard minus English) 
through a basic craft and the attainment of economic 
Bolf-.suflicieucy in the process of education. Nobody Jiad 
greater and more intimate knowledge than Mahatmaji 
of the economic and sanitarj' condition of the 7 lakhs 
of Indian ^ullages, none had been more pained at the 
distress of the villagers and none more sincerely 
interested in their welfare and more eager to raise thcan 
from the squalor of jioverty and iusanitation, forced 
inactivity and superstition. As a remedy to most of the 
ills of the village-folk Gandhiji suggested adoptioi «f 
Nai Talim. It is one item in his 18-point Constructive 
Programme held out before the public for the realisa¬ 
tion of .Swaraj and all the good envisaged b 3 ’ it. 

Nai Talim i.<i in complete consonance with Gandlii- 
ji’s philo.sojihy of lif(>. The iiiitlior of tlu? scheme wishes 
to rear up an India whi're clas.s-j)rejudices and inequity 
of wealth will not spread di.sparitj' and discontent 
among the iiihabitnut', where dignity of labour will be 
recognised, where full enuploymeiit will bring health 
and liajipiuess, peace and prosjierit.j'. 

I’he Zukir Hussain Committee, which was entrusted 
with the drawing of detailed syllabus for Basic Schools, 
commented on the craft work in elementary educ.ition!il 
institution thus : 

‘"Modern i»ducationaI thoiiglil Ls pin«t*nally 
unanimous in commending 'the idea of educating 
cluidreu through some .suitable form of productive 

effective approach to the )>rableia of proiiding an 
uitpgml all-fiided eduralion. 

“Ps.vchologically it is desirable, bc<-au.'<i it 
relieves the ciiild from the tyrannj' of a purely 
academic and tbeoretiral instruction. ag.'iinst whitth 
its active nature is always making a heallhy protest. 
Socially considered, the introduction of .sucli prac¬ 
tical productive work in education, to be partici¬ 
pated in by all the children of the nature, will t<‘nd 
to break down the existing barrier# lictween manual 
and intellectual workers, harmful alike for both. It 
will also cultivate in the only poasible way of true 
sense of the dignity of labour and of human 


solidarity—au ethical and moral gain of incalculable 
significance. 

“Economically, carried out intelligently and 
efficiently, the scheme will increBSp the productive 
capacity of our workers and will also onal>le them 
to utilise their leisure advantageously. 

“From the strictly educational point of view, 
greater concreteness and reality can be given to the 
knowledge acquired by children bj’ making some 
significant craft the ba.'is of education. Knowledge 
will thus become related tq life and its various 
aspects will be coiTelated with one another .”—Busic 
National Education, pp. 8-10. 

Sahobnt Schkmk and Basic Education 

The Report of the Central Board of Education 
popularly known as the Sargent Scheme accepted the 
main principle underlying Basic Education, vit., learn¬ 
ing through activity but it was unable to endorse the 
view that the Basic schools should be self-supporting. 
The most which can be expected in this respect, says 
the Report, ‘is that sales (of articles produced by the 
pupils) should cover the cost of additional materials 
and equipment required for practical work.’ 

The Sargent Scheme has drawn up a colourful iilan 
for National Education on the pattern of British 
educational system. The cost estimated to rear up the 
mighty machinery and have it on the run is stupendous. 
Bengal, according to this scheme, will need Ra. fi7 
crores annually for her educational systemi. Out of this 
sum 40 crores will be spent for Primary education. 

As a result of the partition. West Bengal lias 
shrunken to about one-third of undivided Bengal in 
land. Her revenues have naturally been curtailed. 
Besides, as a new-born state she has other important 
and pressing obligutioua to look to, e.g., defence, agn- 
cullure, irrigation, public health, communication and 
the like. Bo if we have to augment Revenues we have 
to do it mainly by taxation. For the estimated co.st of 
education alone West Bengal public may have to p>^y 
1900 per cent of their present taxes. How can any sane 
man propose such a demand on tlie public without 
previously enhancing their present income by at least 
2000 per cent ? A vicious circle has been created ; No 
eomprehensivc project of universal national education, 
as of any development scheme, can be worked out 
without money and no sufficient money can be had as 
a result of people’s affiuence without public education, 
of the right type and all-round development of 
national resources. 

The realist in Gandhiji realised that if elementary 
education for the masses had to wait for big accumula¬ 
tion in the pulilic exchequer the dumb millions would 
have to wait in the gloom of ignorance and miseiy 'till 
Domesday.’ So Mahatmaji had to evolve a plan of. 
education that would ease the financial stringency of 
the public funds and not be pathetically dependent on 
public money. His New Education has, therefore, the 
touch of a practical thinker. 

Associated with the name of the political iNuler of 
the people and the greatest poUtieal party in — 
Congress—Basic Education had share the vidsfdtu^ 
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of fortunes of the freedom-fighter. With the assumption 
of power by CJongress the scheme got encouragement 
in the Congress-ruled provinces and when Congress 
went into wilderness the new system had to stand on 
its own intrinsic merits. The Congress Governments of 
Bihar, Orissa, Bcmbay, C. V., U. P., and the State of 
Kashmir along with several independent organisations 
introduced Basic Education in selected areas on 
experimental basis. 

Occasionally the educationists engaged in. connec¬ 
tion with the new education met at conferences to 
appraise each other of the results obtained as also te 
suggest modifications, if any. The second such con¬ 
ference of Basic Education w’as held at Jamianagar, 
Delhi. It was inaugurated by Dr. Rajendra Prasad and 
presided over by Dr. Zakir Hussain. In a three-day 
session discussions centred round three main problems 
in the practical working out of the basic education, 
tax., (1) syllabus of basic education at work, (2) the 
technique of correlated teaching, and (3) the training 
of teachers. One of the important findings of the coii- 
forcncc runs thus ; 

“This conference records with satisfaction llial. 
the reports on the working of bR.sic .schools by the 
Governments, local bodies and by private enterprise 
are almost unanimous that general standards ot 
health and behaviour as well as intellectual uttnin- 
inents arc very encouraging. Th«! children in basic 
schools are more active, cheerful and self-reliant, 
and their power of self-expresMon is well-developed; 
they are acquiring habits of cO-operative W'ork and 
social prejudices arc breaking down, considering the 
ilifficnlties inherent in tin; initial stage of a new 
scheme of education, involving a new idcologj’ and 
a new technique; the progress reported holds out the 
promise that even better results can be expected in 
future .”—Seven Years of Wo''k : Eighth Anniml 
Report of Nai Talitn, 1038-46. 

The results of experiments in 27 basic schools i” 
Bihar were carefully assessed by an expert committee, 
of educationists. Their observations are interesting 
and illuminating. From the clearly-defined objectives 
of the New Education we get an idea of Bamc schools 
as a manxmaking factor—as an influence in unfold¬ 
ing the nobler and manly traits of the pupils. 

The educationists expect development of the 
following qualities in children educated in basic 
schools ; (t) skill and efficiency in the handling oi 
craft work, (w) sense of discipline through work as 
opposed to discipline super-imposed, (tw) development 
of intelligenee, (tv) formation of alert and active 
habits, (v) habit of systematic and thorough work, 
(vt) development of interest and sense of pleasure 
in good work for its own sake, (t;u) stimulating of 
curiosity, development of the spirit of enquiry and 
power of observation, (v»t') awareness in the ehildittn 
of their social and natural enviroomente, (tx) growth 
oT a spirit of oo-operation and service. 

The observers „ were pleased to note that they 
found most of these qualities in the bssioHKhooI 
pupils-eome were weU developed, white others in 
t^e Aaw process of growth. Supe^rity of bpaio schools 


as .an educative institution was further proved by a 
comparative test of the attainments of pupils who 
got instruction in basic and ordinary primary schools 
for four years in the Mime, area under similar environ¬ 
ments. Comparative tests were held only with regard 
to school subjects common to both, viz., reading, 
writing, arithmetic, social studies, general science and 
hygiene. Prof. U. C. Chatterjee of the Patna Training 
College, w'ho conducted the tost, concludes thus : 

“Thus my study makes it clear that tlie 
achievements made by the basic school children 
during the period of four years are superior to 
those made by the children of ordinary primary 
schools in the same locality in the s.ame time -- 
the superiority being highly marked in oral i-eading, 
elementary science, hygiene and .“ocial studies but 
not so in other subjects.” 

The scope of Basic BiJiication was widened by 
the father of the scheme, Gandhiji, who when he 
came out of jail in 1945 (>xlendrd Nai Talim or N<w' 
Education to the whole span of life of children from 
the moment of conception to the hour of doafh. 
According to him ‘Education must become lit,er.ally tlm 
education for life.’ Mahatmaji said : 

“This Nai Talim is not de)ici)dent on money. 
The running expenses of this education should come 
from the educational proccs.s; whaleier may In- the 
criticisms. I know that the only true' ediicalieu is 
that, which i.s self-supporting. The idea i.s new ; it 
is revolutionary. But I am not ashamed of it. H 
you can work, if you can prove that thi.s is the 
true way for the development of the mind, those 
who mock at us today will bocoiiie our adniivcrs. 
Nai Talim will become universal and the seven 
lakhs of villages which indicate our all-round poverty 
today will constitute our prckspcrity. That I'los- 
perity cannot, come from without, but ninst be 
RV'oIved from within. This is the (bjocliic of Nai 
Talim nothing less than this.” 

It haa to be recognised that basic education olTcrs 
a solution to the educational imipaase. in the sphere 
•of universal primaiy education for rural children. If 
basic education is adjusted to the educational system 
in such a way that children capable of profiting by 
higher education may be provided with easy avenues 
for the development of their latent abilities to the 
benefit of the country, it is sure to revolutionise 
education and usher in a new era in the domain of 
learning and living. 

Sri P. Banerjee, Dhe present Asastant Director of 
Public Instruction, West Bengal, who visited Sevagrami 
and observed Nai Talim in action there, says : 

“Nai Talim is capable of bringing a revolution 
in the field of education. But it is extremely 
difficult to, harmonise the new method and out¬ 
look with the old ideas of th©^present system.” 

It is up to the educationists and other men of 
ideas and lead to help re-organisation of the edma- 
tional system and thus bring about a regeneration of 
the nation. By so doing they will be rendering a 
noble and patriotic service to the country as upon 
the education of the people of this country the-fate 
of this country depends. 
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Bt JATINDRA MOHAN DATTA, m.sc., bx,, f.b.sj9. (Lond.) 


In the first week of Januaiy this year (1948) Clement 
Attlee, the British Premiet, charged Russia with 
pursuing a policy which threatened other nations ‘‘wil.li 
a new form of Imperialism—^ideological, economic and 
strategic.” Of one imperialism Russia has not been 
accused to be guilty—of the linguistic imperialism, of 
the attempt to impose its own language over others. 

But the framers of the Constitution of the Union 
of India, almost all o^f them experienced Congrca8m<‘n, 
are going to impose Hindi as the Boahlrabhasa or State 
language of India. The first Resolution of the 
. Constituent Assembly declaring its determination to 
establish a ‘sovereign, independent, republic’ in India- 
passed actually in English—^has been translated into 
Hindi and issued as a poster to be hung up at all 
Government offices and Courts nnd rail-stations, 
etc., at Government expense. The debates of the 
Constituent Assembly are being translated into Hindi 
and published as official documents. They are out to 
establish Hindi as the lingua franca of India. There 
was hardly a debate or scarcely a protest as to the 
suitability or otherwise of Hindi as the State language, 
because, some day in the recent past, when it was 
merely an agitating body and had not to face realities, 
the Indian National Congress passed a resolution 
adopting Hindi, or Hindusthani to be more accurate, 
as the Rashtmbhaaa. 

The genesis of adopting Hindi as the Rashira- 
bliam was this. Lord Birkenhead, the tlien Secretary 
of Stale for India, challenged the Indian politicians, 
who were vociferously clamouring for more political 
power, to produce an agreed constitution; and taunted 
them that they cannot speak with or address each 
other except tlirough the medium of the language of 
the much-hated and much-maligned Englishmen. The 
results were the Dead-sea fruit of the (Motilal) Nehru 
Report, always talked of with respect but never fol¬ 
lowed, and the adoption of Hindusthani with Nagri 
and Urdu as its two scripts as the Rashtrabhaaa. 

When it is a question of adopting Hindi as the 
State language, a post resolution of the Indian 
National Congren is sufficient‘with the Hindi-Bak¬ 
ing President ' of the Constituent Assembly, Dr. 
Rajendra Prasad, and the Hindi-speaking (rather 
Urdu-speaking—for he siieaks Urdu better than Hindi) 
Premier of India, Pandit .Tawaharlal Nehru. But 
whpn the question is of amalgamating the BeQ^li- 
speaking areas of Bihar, Orissa and Assam with West 
Bengal, resolutions passed by the seH-same Congress, 
both before ns well as after the one adopting Hindus¬ 
thani as the Raahtrabhaaa, do not count. The recom¬ 
mendation of the Nehru Report to that cfifect, 
penned by Pandit Motilal Nehru, is thrown to the 
winds by the son Jawaharlal Nehru. The Premier of 
India pleads that 


“The present time is quite inopportune for con¬ 
sidering the redistribution of boundaries between 
Bengal, Bihar and Orissa.”—(See his Reply to the 
New wngal Associarion in March 1948). 

And he goes on reiterating it whenever an oppor¬ 
tunity occurs. (See his speech at Octacamund on the 
2Dd June, 1948). One almost hears the Morleyan 
ring of “time is not yet ripe" for self-government, 
that one was used to hear when the Liberal John 
Morley was the Secretary of State for India. And 
Dr. Rajendra Prasad, the President of the Consti¬ 
tuent Assembly as well as of the Indian National 
Congress, criticises the Hindi Prachar Samily (Society 
for the Propagation of Hindi) of Bihar for not 
attempting to Hindi-fy vigorously the Bengali-speak¬ 
ing areas of Dhalblmm (which contains the iron and 
steel manufacturing centre of Jamshedpur) and Man- 
bhum (which contains the richest eoal-bearing area 
in India). 

So much for consistency or adherence to principles 
often formulated by themselves, of the big guns of 
the Congress, in whose hands the destiny of India has 
been placed accidentally. 

In the Draft Constitution of the Union of India, 
English has been put as the alternative State language 
to Hindi. [See Article 99(1)]. So apparently the 
stigma that it is the Conqueror’s language no longer 
attaches to it. For maintaining world contacte and 
international relations wc must learn Engiisli. Pakis¬ 
tan is adopting English and Urdu as the State 
languages. For speaking to Pakistan, we must either 
learn English or learn Urdu. It is easier and 
better to learn English. French and English have 
been the official languages of the League of Nations. 
The same is the case with the United Nations. Its 
publications are in English and French. In Europe 
French is the traditional language of diplomacy and 
English that of commerce. 

The Encyclopaedia Brittanica, 14th edition, says: 

"Greek, Latin and Arabic have had at various 
times the status of international languages. French 
occupied a similar position, particulariy in the 18th 
and early 19th centuries, in diplomacy, social life 
and literature; it is still the usual international 
language of Europe and the Levant. Englirii, 
however, has come to share the prestige of French 
in diplomacy, while in the Orient the normal 
international language is English.” 

The Japanese understand it, study it and publish 
researches in it. ‘The Japanese Journal of Botany, for 
example, is in English with brief resumes in Japanese. 
This was long before the war. The same is the cufie 
with China; and many of the official publieationB of 
Siam are in En^ish. The ftlipinos are almost aJl 
EngUsh-knowing. Burma and Ceylon and Malaya 
understand English, but do not understand Hindi. 
English has become the most important of tlie 
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world languages. Dr. Olio Jesperaen, himself a Dane, 
in his Growth of the English Language says: 

“Nowadays, no one would overlook English in 
making even the shortest possible list of the chief 
languages, because in political, social and literary 
importance it is second to none (italics ours) and 
because it is the mother tongue of a greater num¬ 
ber of human t>cings than any of its competitors.” 
(P. 232). 

No other European language has spread over 
such vast regions during the last few centuries, as 
shown by the following figures, which represent the 
number of millions of people speaking each of the 
languages enumerated. Where the authorities disagree 
the lowest figures are given and in the parenthesis 
the highest figures. 


Year 

English 

German 

Russian 

1500 

4(5) 

10 

3 

1600 

6 

10 

3 

1700 

84 

10 

3(15) 

1800 

20(40) 

30(33) 

25(31) 

1900 

116(123) 

76(80) 

70(85) 

1926 

170 

80 

80 

Year 

French 

Spanish 

Italian 

1500 

10(12) 

84 

94 

1600 

14 

84 

94 

1700 

20 

84 

94(11) 

1800 

27(31) 

26 

14(15) 

1900 

45(52) 

44(58) 

34(54) 

1926 

45 

65 

41 


Increase during 44 centuries ; En^sh 424 or 34 
times ; German 8 times: Russian 27 times; Fremih 44 
or 3} times ; Spanish 7 2/Z time.<); Italian 9 times. 

Whatever stigma there might have been attached 
to English in our eyes as being the language of our 
conquerors subjugators is now wanting because 
the Englishmen have gracefully retired leaving us 
independent and because so many more Americans 
speak it than Englishmen that it has virtually ceased 
to be English and become American. For every 
Englishman three Americans q^eak it. H. L. Mencken 
in The American Language says; 

'Tirst, let us lint those to whom English is 
their mother tongue. They run to about 112,000,000 
in the eontinenlil United States, to 42,000,000 
in the United Kingdom, to 6,000,000 in (jannda, 
6,000,000 in Australia, 3,(i()0,000 in Deland, 2,000,000 
in South Africa, and pMbably 3,000,000 in the 
remaining British colonies and in the poesess-ons 
of the United States, idl these figures are very 
conservative, but they foot up to 174,000,000. Now 
add tile people, whm though bom to some other 
language, live in English-^eaking communities 
and qieak Englitii themselves in meir daily busi¬ 
ness, and whose children are being brought up to 
it^~^ 13,000,000 for the United States, 1,000,000 
for Canada, 1,000,000 for the United Kin^om and 
Ireland, and i,(X)0,000 for the rest of the world — 
uid you have a grand total of 191,000,000." 

Menok^i pves the figures for Bpanuih as 100, 
for Russian as 80, and for German as 86 millions, 
and adds: 

‘Hhu Eniduh M fw of any competitor. 

fUannivec, it promises Ut increase its lead here¬ 


after, for no other language is spreading so fast 

or ’into such remote areas.Altogether, it is 

probable that English is now spoken as a second 
language by at least 200,000,000 persons throughout 
the world.” 

The World Almanack and Book of Facts (1946 
edition) puta the number of English-speaking people 
at 270 millions; and the furtlier number of those who 
use English speech in barter, trade, exchange or other 
manner of communications at 47 millions. 

The large number of speakers and its rapid spread 
are not the only advantages of English. Its vocabu¬ 
lary is copious, richer and more varied than that of 
any other Eiuropean language. In Webster’s New 
International Dictionary of the English Language 
6,60,000 words have found place. In the New Er^lish 
Dictionary on Heslorical Principles edited by Sir 
James A. H. Murray 4,12325 words (including about 
52,000 obsolete forms) have found place. In the 
Dictionnaire de L’Academic Franchaise published by 
the celebrated French Academy in 1932-35, we find 
about 3,(X),000 words. In another French Dictionary 
—La Pousse du XXme Sicclc published in 1928-1933, 
2,36,000 words have been listed and defined. In the 
latest edition of the German dictionary— Deutchc Wor- 
lerbuck not more than 2,50,000 words have found 
place. A. 

No other language is more suitable or more suited 
to our purpose for maintaining world contact. In 1931, 
the number of Literates in English was 3132,491 males 
and 3,67,169 females. For a population of 338 millions 
this may seem small. The smallness is mainly due to 
our general illiteracy. Tlie progress and proportion of 
literacy and literacy in English at the different censuses 
lire shown below: 

Proportion per millc 

1901* IBllt 



Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Literates 
Literates in 

98 

7 

140 

13 

English 

6-8 

0-7 

10-9 

1-2 


1931t 

1931t 


Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Literates 
Literates in 

161 

23 

174 

31 

English 

160 

1-8 

21-2 

2-8 


It will be evident i^hat while literacy has increased 
by 25 per cent during 1911-31, or by 76 per cent 
during 1901-31, literacy in English has increased by 
more than 94 per cent during 1911-1931 or by 312 per 
cent during the thirty years 1901-1931. The progress of 
English is four times faster, thus riiowing that given 
sufficient opportunity all the races of India qan acquire 
English ra^er easily. 

We must learn English for international pu^;>o8es and 
for maintaining world contact It is the open sesame to 
modem science and modem technical prooeases. Besidea 

*Fii|iiiw n* (w *n afw. 

fFlsnm lot UtmtM an l«t ism isw lOi Uww for Utwatot ta 
Eoflidi at* lot aiw «rat S. 
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opening to us the vast wealth of one of the grandest 
literature with richest poetry, it is the key to English 
Law. For layman's information we say that two systems 
of law—tlip Roman and the English—govern the modern 
world. We, in India, have so long been governed by 
English law; and why should we discard it in favour of 
the Roman law and break our link with the imnu'dialo 
past? 

If we are to learn English for world contact, why 
can’t we use it for maintaining inter-provincial contacts? 
As a matter of history and actual reality, we are main¬ 
taining inter-provincial contact through English. Why 
tlie same process cannol be continued in future and if 
ncccs»'ary, more effectively? 

It lias been urged that, while wr* must learn Engli-h 
for international purjioses. llie number of men requiretl 
for such puri)oses is very much smaller than that 
required for inter-provincial contacts. Why then waste 
our energies for learning English on a wi<ler scale for 
intiT-provincial purpo.ses? Engli.sh i.- much more diffi¬ 
cult to acquire than an Indian language. Hindi e.an bo 
learnt more easily. Taking Western Hindi and Eastern 
Hindi together, which arc regarded by linguists like 
Dr. Sir George Gi'ierson to be two di.stinct language^ it 
is spoken by about 30 per cent of India’s population. It 
is ea.sily understood by probablj' a further 15 to 20 per 
rent. This is th<' main reason for choosing Hindi as (hr 
Kashtrubhasa, the otlier being onr pride. 

But in choosing the Rashlrnhhasa (he criterion 
sliould be not whether it is easily understood by a large 
percentage of people in the form of bazar-chuloo or 
market-idare Hindi; but whether is rich in vocabulary 
with a developed literature and capalale of expressing 
nice shades or differences in meaning. It is admitted 
that Hindi literature i.s not as developed as Marathi 
or Bengali. Not to speak of Rabindranath Tagore, 
Hindi has not produced either Bankiin Chandra 
Chattorjee or Sarat Chandra t’hatterjce. None of its 
living authors can come witlun a mile of Taras-ankar 
Banerjea. Its vocabulary is not as rich as that ’ ol 
Bengali. The Nagti Pivcharini Sabiut of Benares has 
published a seven-volume dictionary of Hindi of over 
4,000 pages, entitled Hindi Sabda Sagar or Ocean of 
Hindi Words. In it 1,02,575 words have found place. 
But in the two-volume Bengali Dictionary compiled 
single-banded by the late Jnanendra Mohan DaS! more 
than 1,15,000 words (after excluding many Sanskritic 
words as not being strictly speaking Bengali) have 
found place. Judged by these standards Hindi lacks the 
qualities of being the Rashtrablma. 

In a democratic country the Btatc language should 
be either equally advantageous or equally dis¬ 
advantageous to all. Both English and Sanskrit fulfil 
this condition admirably. Why not make Sanskrit our 
State language, as suggested by H. E. Dr. Kailash Nath 
lUtju. Its vocabulary is richer, its grammar the most 
Bcientific ; besides it is the language of our common 
culture and religion. Pakistan has solved its language 
problem by making Urdu the State language. It is not 


native to any of its five provinces—although a consider¬ 
able portion of its vocabulary is derived from Punjabi. 
Prof. Wahiduddin Saheb qf Hyderabad (Deccan) has 
given the number of words in the Urdu language with 
tlieir origin as follows : 


Hindi (Punjabi and Purabi) 

Words belonging to other languages 
but which arc considered as be- 

21,661 

longing to Hindi 


17,806 

Arabic 


7,684 

Persaan 


6,061 

English 


500 

Sanskrit 


654 

Other languages 

Total 

181 

64,020 


A similar classification and almost the same nuni- 
bfv of worrls are given in another Urdu dictionary, 
Farkang-Asajia by Syed Ahmed Dehlavi. The principle 
adopted by Quaid-e-Aaam Jiniiah seema to be of equal 
disadvantage to all. 

The absence of a cmniuon language or a lingwi 
}m)ifCa in Europe was keenly felt during the middle of 
the last century. It was projiosed to make Norwegian 
the common language, as it is spoken by a few lakhs 
only, in fact, the smallest number .speaking a »’cif- 
devcloped language. But the proposal was rejected a.s 
it would give the Norwegians an undue advantage, 
eajiecjally in the matter of carrying trade. So several 
artificial languages, like Volapuk (187fi), Esperanto 
(1887), Unirersia (1803), Novilatin (1805), Ido or 
Esperanto Reformed (1907) were created for the pur¬ 
pose. None excepting Esperanto had any success , in 
any large measure. 

If Hindi is made the State language, it would give 
those, whose mother-tongue is Hindi an undue 
advantage over the non-Hindi-speaking peoples. One 
cannot address an all-India Congress meeting in any 
language other than Hindi, without meeting with cries 
of Hindi me bolo or speak in Hindi. Although the 
All-India Hindu Mahasabha has not adopted auy 
formal resolution about language, a speJiker in non- 
Hindi meets the same difficulties. The adoption of 
Hindi as the Rasklrabhasa by the Congress has added 
to the insolence of Hindi-speaking people. At the 
Kankinarah railway waiting-shed, the writer asked a 
Behari gentleman to move oB a little to make room 
for him several times ; but he turned a deaf ear. On 
exclaiming whether he is deaf, he replied, “You should 
have addressed me in Bashtrabhasa." The man who 
has come tp Bengal for earning his bread, and knows 
the language, refuses to speak it, because his hiother- 
tonguc, Hindi, is the Ba^trabhasa. 

We fail to understand why our sons^should be put 
to the trouble of learning Hindi, while Dr. Rajendra 
Prasad’s son is busy perfecting his English. A ^ngali 
Ambafflodor to the ITBA. shall have to addt«ss them 
in Englieh ; and write out his despatdies or ittitrue- 
tions in Einffi for the benefit of Pandit Nehru. .Axe 
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the Hindi>{>peaking people more patriotic than the uon- 
tiindi-apeaking ones 't For equalising the accidentul 
advantage they are gaining, let the Hindi-speaking 
people pay, say 10 per cent, more taxes by way of 
surcharge, which sum is to be spent among the uon- 
Hiadi-s]>cakiug peoples foi' their benefit. Otherwise it 
would be sheer coercion on the part of the 


Congress Hindi-ites to force down Hindi ui>on the non- 
Hiudi-speaking people, specially those who speak 
Uravidian languages.'* 

* Although the writer's i are out necfsaariiy on alt lo««» 

with that ol this papci, wo ihote are points which the writer 

has otade, that ileseive the n tlure toiitleratlon of thoae on whoin tho 
(]U()Btiun ul Ailuptihg tb( ver luiulm ul ohi: luHgiiiigc group un RmIju* 
bh«M liat devoWtfd.'- Eu.g M H. 
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I PEEPED INTO NEW ENGLAND 

By B. SAIKIA 


It was a fine morning. The mild winUtr sun was 
reflected back from every angle of the anow-C'ivcrt.d 
Columbia canqjiis. It just occurred to me whj' not 
spend a few days way out in New England. It wttuld 
be an e.scape Jrom the noise of the ever-humming 
■niietr.i.iKt'lis. I decided to .start for New England. My 
pilgrimage, yes it was a pilgrimage, started at a point 
where. I bouidod the streamlined Yankee in the Grand 
Central station. The moment I went^ iusuli; the gi'e.it 
railroad terminus the awe-iu.spiring glamour of the New 
Y'urk sky-scrapers was no longer visible. 1 went 
underground and oontinued m.v journey for quite a 
few minutes when the famous skyline of the great 
metropolis again came into my view just to recode 
away williin the next few minutes. The Yankee 
blazed its way through tield.s of white shining snow 
under a bright and mild winter .sun. My destinntioii 
was Bustion, the very center of New England. 

New England is the collective name given to the 
six eastern stales of the United States of America, e..g. 
Maine, New' Hampshire, t'ermont, Massaehusett", 
Rhode Isla'nd and Connecticut eompriaing an area of 
06,000 square miles with about seven million people. 
It is ({uitc a small place ccmipured to the whole of 
the United Statics which is double the sizi' of India 
and Pakistan taken tugetlicr. Yet it is the nuail 
famous spot in the whole of the country. It is the 
center of American culture. Here was planted a J^ow 
nation which grew to its present towering size within 
a period of two hundred years: It cun well be said 
it is the very heart of the U. S. If anyone should 
ask “where is New England" the answer might veil 
be "in the bodies and minds of men everywhere. in 
the nation.” 

It might look a long distance off from New York 
to New England. No, it is not. New England just 
Imrdors New York State, i'et I covered this distance 
by various means of travel by car, by railroad, 0.1 
bicycles, by. plane and on foot. Except for the pleasure 
of hiking I could as well avoid the last means of 
conveyance in this and of automobiles. Anyway | did 
it. The straight line distance I covered was hardly 
a couple of „ hundred miles. 

. llie moment I saw tlie skyUne of Boston there 
cami^ flying to my mind things like the famous 
Barton Tea,. Party,- the Appleys and the Bostonian 
with their Bostonian ctote of mind. Even 


three hundred year.-i back in this .area there were 
nothing but u few settlements, if I may siiy so, of 
the real aboriginal Aiin'iicaus who are named altei 
the people of m 3 ' own country. Here is a peoiile 
Stirling with life, full of vigor, enthu.sia.sm and always 
in a huny to do something. That, w their national 
characteristic. Boston is the center of the flowering of 
New England. It wa,*? here in this ai-ea the Pilgrim 
Fathers—one hundred and two of them who broke 
away from the Church of England anti came to 
America in search of religious freedom—^first settled 
and bellied raising the present .American civilization. 
Here in Boston is the oldest American university, 
Harvard, the very first and the most reputed in the 
countiy. Even today Harvard towers the vest of the 
educational institutions of the country. Boston with 
its .suburb of Cambridge, siqiaratcd from the main 
city by the winding Charles river lia.s the fainou'* 
M. I. T.—the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
the very last word in American technical institutions. 
It is tile pilgrimage of technically minded people all 
over the world. Bostoniaics are very proud of their 
public libraiy' which is one of the finest in the whole 
of America. Boston has a line museum too with a 
notable collection of art. The Lidian collection in Uie 
Boston museum is said to be the best. The credit for this 
superb collection goes to the latt* Indie ifcholar Dr. 
Auauda Coomaraswamy. It was in this museum for 
a while that 1 felt quite at home amidst the really 
representative Naga and other Assamese collections. 
Another piece of collection for wliich the Bostonians 
are really vci'}' proud is the Blaschka gUss models io 
the Botanical Museum of the Harvard university. 
The models, called the Ware Collection.^, repre.seut 
the artistic and scientific effort of two men, laaipold 
and Rudolph Blaschka, father and .son. They are ho 
natural tliat even after somebody tcdls you that they 
are really gla.ss models and not live; specimens y«u 
are still left with all tlie doubt in youi mind as to 
tile authenticity of the statement. It appears n.s though 
the whole section of the Harvard Museum has been 
planted with live fruits and flowers. The city itself is 
typically American. Being a comparatively old city it 
is a little, bit dirtier. People are predonuoantly of Irish 
origin. But what’.s of that. The "Yankee land” is no 
more “Yanlceeland.” Beadee the Irii^, you will see the 
French, Canadians, Germaas, Italians and possibly a 
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Boore of other nationalities all being fused in t^at 
great “onelting pot” of New England. All these immi¬ 
grants have made themselves good citizens of the 
countiy. Their children go to American public schools 
and speak the American language. This is the charac¬ 
teristic of the country as a whole. After all who are 
these Americans? Is not tliis country an offshoot of 
Europe? But the clime and soil of tlic country is sush 
that it turns out good and loyal citizens. Bostonians, 
whatever their parental linkage might be, are very 
proud of their ancestry. Possibly, given a chance, 
every one of them would take the task of tracing 
their ancestry back to the Mayflower pilgrims. 
Bostonians in general are quite witty. It was in one 
of Boston’s big hotels that over a drink of beer I had 
to take help of my poor algebra in answering an 
witty waiter over the bar as to the age of Marry 
when she was just double tho age of Ann. Of course, 
the present age of Marry was supplied to me as a 
piece of helpful data. About Boston I shall ever 
reunember the drive I had to take in an airline 
limousine through the dark and dirty half tunnelway 
and half slumway to the air port. It reminded me of 
a similar drive I had to take once through Chandni- 
chowk and the rest of my way to the Willingdon aii 
port in Delhi. 

I spent quite a while in Connecticut. Those days 
I was studying at Yale. Yale is also a very old and 
reputed university, possibly only next to Harvard. 
The university is in the city of New Haven, facing 
the Long Island Sound, an inlet of the Atlantic. 
Beyond the sound, the island can be seen at a distance 
almost at tho horizon. It is a hilly town and has 
number of lovely i^ots worthwhile going on a Sunday 
hike. From somo of the hill-tops, the city looks very 
beautiful. Tho university gymnasium and the Hark- 
ness Hall along with the engineering building tower 
all the rest of the city structures. Yale has a very 
good reputation throughout the country. As quoted 
by Gunther “they teach better in Yale, but Harvard 
is more cosmopolitan and it spreads a richer feast.” 
The President ef Yale, Charles Seymour, is a dis¬ 
tinguished historian. In the faculty of both univer¬ 
sities arc distinguished and seasoned profewors. The 
Yale University Press is one of the moet* discerning 
in the country. Yale hae got one of the finest and 
biggest university libraries along with a nice museum 
of natural history, the Peabody Museum. In size, 
according to the number of students. Harvard is big¬ 
ger than Yale but Yale boasts of having more teachers 
in comparison to Harvard. In Yale you cannot escape 
the individual attention of the teaobers who are very 
kindly and helpful. This is not posable in mighty 
institutioDs like Oolund^ia University. Of course, 
these great universities do not beloi^ to New England 
alone. They are national universities. Their influence 
is nationwide. It is through the influence of these 
gresft institutions that New Bngand is intetleotually 
the most influencing area. Beeidea these, there sre 


several other famous institutions. The Wellesley 
College for girls is only a few miles from Bostod. 
Besides CM. I. T., Harvard, Yale and others New 
England can well be proud of her industrial rerearoh 
laboratories. The one I visited is that of the American 
Cyanamid Company at Stamford, Connecticut, only 
an hour’s ride from New York. Here is an industrial 
laboratory of the present-day;-^ combination of a 
large group of research and development laboratories 
of various types which controls the operation ot 
various projects under the America Cyanamid Com¬ 
pany all over the country. Besides these, there dr® 
factories and manufacturing concerns of various sizes 
and types in New England, generally surrounding 
Hartford, Connecticut, midway between Boston and 
New York City. Hartford, the state capital 
Connecticut, is one of the lending manufacturing, 
railway, insurance and distributing centers of the 
Atlantic coast. Hartford is noted for its fine raziden- 
tial districts, extensive parks and notable buildings 
including the two and a half million dollar state 
capitol. Other industrial concerns to begin with the 
Singer Sewing Machine Company goes all the way to 
the giant E. I. du Pont whosj) Nylon is a magic word 
in fabric production. 

The ever-vexing problem of color bar which is 
a big blot in the bright face of America is not so 
prominent in New England. Of course, the Negro 
Jives os a secluded community everywhere. But in 
these New England states I did not see any parti¬ 
cularly marked theatres or toilet for colored people. 
Neither buses nor other conveyances have any reserved 
hind seats for the Negroes. But the fact 1$; there. The 
oolored people me a colored people. The privileged 
classes enjoy food catered by the colored people <md 
music and other entertainments by them are alright 
but simply they arc kept at a distance which guaran¬ 
tees freedom from pollution by touch. I remember 
on one occasion I was asked by a friend of mine to 
go to one of their churches in Springfield in Massa¬ 
chusetts. It was a' Negro church although there were 
a few white men. I liked the way I was welcome there, 
possibly they are a very kindly and hospitable people. 
Generally, the standard of living of these people in 
the New England area is much better than that of 
their kinsmen down in the south or in tho densest 
concentration of the Negroes in Harlem in the city of 
New York. Harlem gives you the impresoon of » 
‘Bhangi’ colony, counpared to the other surrounding 
places like the Momingside Heights on one side 
enoompaastng the Columbia University and the 
fashionable Fifth Avenue area on the other. In Sprinit* 
field you could not say that you are entering the 
localities of a less fortunate people. As they say, 
whoever coifld move started moving nortli to 
escape the discriminating tyrannr by their fellow 
citiz^. This is to the credit of the New 
people. I think every one of the enli^tened New 
Ekigland people felt relieved tf not rejoiced over tilia 
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death of the late defender of colour bar, Senator 
Bilbo. 

The last of the New England cities I visited was 
Providence, It is the capital and largest city of Bhode 
Island, situated on the head of the Providence river, 
44 miles southwest of Boston. Providence is noted for 
its jewellery and silverware. It was when I came to 
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SRl-RANGAM 

By SWAMI RITAJANANDA 

Thaykixino iilonj: the Madras-Dhanushkoti line in shana started for his distant capital in Lanka. While 
South India, wo roach tlie important station of Trichi- he was passing through South India he came to Sri 
nor)oIy. The rock lomple visible from a great distance Rangam. There, seeing a beautiful tank called Chandra 
stands with n majestic grace, inviting the tourists Pushkarini—^now shown in the temple enclosure—^he 
for an oa8>' cliinib bo its top from where the lovely desired to have a bath. He jdaced the treasure in his 
view of the surrounding country may be enjoyed- hand on the ground and finished his ablutions. When 
With no high hills in the neighbourhood, we can see he tried to lift it after his bath, he found to his great 
the vast plains slowly merging into the blue hills surprise it was immovable. Sorely grieved at this 
near the horizon. The stretch of the green rice-fields sudden mishap, he began to cry bitterly for his carcless- 
and plantain-grovris are broken only by the rugged ness. The Lord, taking pity on him, appeared and said 
.side.s of the few boulders scaltc'-cd here and there, that He desired to stay there Him.solf in that enchanting 
On one sidt- wo sec the silvery waters of the river atmosphere, where there were many devotees. But 
Ka\cri flowing close by with a picture.sque island iu Vibhishana was not consoled and so in order to please 
its bosom and there the cluster of gopurams or him. He agreed iio face the direction of the South, the 
towers shooting up to the skies amidst the tall palm direction in w'liich lay the kingdom of Lanka and as- 
frees ancsst our attention. Wo soon learn that it is sured him His grace, even if he worshipped Him at Sri- 
thc famous Sri Rangam, which has rightly earned the Rangam only once a year. In the innermost shrine we 
name of Bhu-vaikuntfiam —the abode of Vishnu on can sec an image of Vibhishana and one night every 
earth—for its grand natural sotting combined with year all articles for worsliip are kept inside and 
architectural magnificence. Rarely do we come across the doom are closed. It is believed that Vibhishana, 
a pilgrim in tlie South, who has not heard about one of the Ciiiranjecvis (immortals) actually performs 
this holy place and its presiding deity Sri Ranganatha. .the worship on that particular night. Another tradi- 
Bcing associated with the lives of many Vaishnava tion about the establishment of the Lord here, with a 
saints from ancient times it has become a place of touch of humour, i.s that Vibhishana gave the precious 
pilgrimage for all devotees of Vishnu. Of the three Kiff to a boy to hold it till he finished his bath. But 
important shrines dedicated to Vishnu in South India the mischievous fellow placed it on the ground from 
this place has been mentioned as the ‘Kovil’ o-r where it could not be lifted. Annoyed at the naughty 
temple. (The other two shrines are at Conjeevaram trick, Vibhishana began to chase the boy. The chase 
and Thinipathi). This has been the apostolic scat of went on for a long time and at last the boy got up 
Vaishnavism, even earlier than the period of the on the Trichinopoly rock and disappeared behind the 
famous Ramanujacharya. Ganesha image. This provoked Vibhishana all the 

The exact date of the foundation of the temple but be could do* nothing else than to expre® 

cannot be ascertained easily, since tradition tnV«* fl it bis anger on the Ganesh image; and even to this 
as far back as to the times of the Ramayana. It is said day we can see his finger-prints on the head of the 
that Sri Rama, after his coronation, distributed stone image. 

presents to all his friends and followers. The devoted The main temple is undoubtedly (rf a very ancient 
Vibhishana, king of Lanka, also had his share. The poriod judging by its simple structure. The first 
gift he got was the precious family-deity of the temple might have been of wood before the use of 
Ikshwaltua, worshipped by them from time im- buildings, 1116 ancient records say that 

memorial. This is mentioned as the Kuladham in k^barma Varma of the Chola djmasty constructed the 
the Valmiiki Ramayana* and is identified as the deity prakara or enclosure. Historically it is difficult 
Ranganatha. With this sacred gift in his hand Vibhi- ascertain who he was and what was bis period. 

The second is ascribed to Mahendra Varman of the 
seventh century A.D. and the third one to Thini- 
mangai Alw&r, who, though bom of a low cast^ bag 


Providence that I suddenly discovered that my classes 
were to start from the next morning. I had to hurry 
up and took the next available plane back to NeW 
York—to the midst of the ever-humming Columbia 
Campus. I came back to my alma mater. 

Columbia Unlvetaitr, N. If. C, 
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been raised to the status of a saint for his devotion. 
Various Hoysala, Pandya and Vijayanagara kings were 
responsible for tlie other prakanu, gopwarm, and 
mandapatM or halls. Particular mention must be 
made of Jitavarma Sundara Pandya, who spent very 
lavishly for the improvement of the temple. He 

f..’ ■ ' , V 


four sides with gates in the middle leading to the 
temple. In between the outer enclosures we find a 
busy town, where people cany on their normal walks 
of life and a brisk trade goes on with various curios 
of the country. There are seven prakaraa to the 
temple and the number of Gopurams are twenty. 

They are all of various shapes and the 
beautiful workmanship on tlicso and 
. the mandapams have won the admira¬ 

tion of many eastern and western 




architects alike. It is difiicult to come 
across a second temple with such a 
masterpiece of nnJiitcctuie. It is really 


jTi 


a great marvel, how the ancient 
builders could plan such huge columns 
of masonry without any of the modem- 
conveniences and materi-als and .at the 



Eayar Gopuram or the first entrance to Sri-Rangam 
celebrated his victorie,-? over his 


same time take .'■■ufficient ju'emutions 
against tin- ravagors of nature. These 
monnmeuia are re])resenlalive of the 
high level of our anciint c.uUurc and 
We begin to wondc'r :il llie perfection 
of their arts and sciences. The fiivst 
Gopuram tin; \’i<ilur sees on enl.enng 
is an iin{iuish('d one and is gf'iuTilly 
known as the liayar Gejiurum. Aehut.'i- 
raya of Vijnyanagarain dynasty is aiid 
to have begun the work during liis stay 


enemies by offering his weight in 
gold and this wm done in the special 
halls, which have later earned the 
names of ‘Tulabara mandapams.’ 
Many parts of the inner shrine, walls 
and flag-sUiff were covered with 
sheets of gold. A large variety ot 
jewels, gems and diamonds were 
presented to the deity. But shortly 
after this, there was Malik Kafur’s 
inva.-don over the South and the 



temple shared the same fate with 
other shrines. Many of its structures 
were damaged and precious things 
were looted and had it not been for 
the timely removal of the imimrtont 
treasures and the chief deity-‘Alagai 
• Mana^^ulau’ the loss would have 








been very heavy. The Vijayanagara 

kings who began to rule the countrj' ' c • r, 

later on renovated those structures Seshagiri Rayar Mandapam with carved pillars 


as far as possible and did many substaniaal improve¬ 
ments. It being a very ancient temple, the pious kings 
could not do much to the main temple and conse¬ 
quently many enclosures began to grow with huge 
towers at the four entrances. Gradually the area of 
the temple began to increase and- now we find it 
occupying nearly 156 acres. 

This extensive ground is divided into sections by 
)>uge wAllf vhich go round the main temple on its 


at Sri Riingam but be could not complete the work, and 
it is left in that condition. His aim must have been to 
build the most magnificent Gopuram in the whole of 
South India, It has a base of 136 ft. by 100 ft, and 
comparing the existing structure with the other ones, 
we have to conclude that the Gopuram would have 
reached a gigantic height of 300 ft! Although only the 
first floor has been completed it is still one of the 
most imposing masses in South India. The cAhe; 
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Gopuratns are of different sizes and of different designs. 
Of those the Vellai Gopuram is the tallest one reach¬ 
ing a height of 164 ft. and stands as a fine specimen 
of workmanship. The rules of the Silpa Sastras have 
been closely followed and this huge pyramid main¬ 
tains a uniform proportion in its sections up to the 


The Cioldc'n Viinana of the m.iin temple 


chief deity Sri Ranganatha is kept. Here what a con¬ 
trast wo find ! There arc no highly decorated walls or 
pillars to gi’oet our eyes, but a very small shrine as 
we HOC in any village. Its roof or vimana is also a 
small one very infJgnificant in stature compared to the 
tall Gopurams around. Although it was the custom later 
on to have the biggest tower over the 
main shrine, ns we see in the Tanjore 
temple, this anciemt shrine has its 
Vimana as it was thousands of years 
ago. But it has a special shape with 
a projection on one side and the 
whole is covered with elaborately 
carved gilded metal as can be seen 
in the picture. In the projection wo 
find an image of a deity who is known 
by the name of ‘Paravasudeva.’ 
Tracing the origin of the temple, it is 
said that Sri Narayana came down to 
Ihe earth on a Vimana in the shape 
of Pranavak.sha.ra in order to leach 
Bmhma the mysl,orie.s of that sacred 
syllable. Later on His image and the 
Vinmna became the property of the 
Ikshvakus and was afterwards handed 
over by Rama to Vibhishana. 

All the gigantic structures outside 
and the tastefully decorated halls 


top. Tlip clabomlo decoration on it fills us with 
aiimiratinu and v.e (ry to Hndor5t.and why there 
should b'' w much of minute workman.shii) and .such 
wealt,ii of decorative borders and what is the need of 
fine tracery work in stucco in a huge structure like, 
this. Perhaps tlic architects could never delight in 
plain surfaces oven in tall buildinjp and the pyramids 
of Egypt might have never appealed to their ta.stea. 
Even on the modest estimate of the engineers the 
whole Gopnrnm will weigh about 25,000 toms and 
really it is a great marvel, how its foundation was laid 
in this idand with the river-bed close by and no 
rocks in the vicinity. The tomplo proper is only in 
the fourth enclo.siwe beyond which there are no 
dwelling houses but only a number of shrines dedi¬ 
cated to various gods, like Sri Rama, Parthasarsthi, 
Va.sudeva and also the Alwar saints and Acharyas. 
Sri Ramanujaoharya, who has been responable for the 
spread of Vaishnavism is iastalled in a temple and 
people say that his image, is made up of the garua 
clothes used by him. Here and there we come across a 
mandapam or hall which is the place where the Utsava 
Vigraha of the Lord is kept and numerous devotees 
gather. One of these is the famous Seshagiri Rayur 
Mandapam where the pillars are covered with sculptured 
horsemen and lions. All the stone pillars have elaborate 
carvings and if it was not for this there would have 
been only tmdiapely huge pillars supporting the heavy 
roof. 

Admiring these beautiful pieces of architecture, we 
slo^Wy march into the sanctum sanctorum, where the 



Thai ear. Car festival at Sri-Rangara 
have prepared us to be introspective and we 
soon realise the fact that we are not walking 
through a museum of sculptured monuments, but a holy 
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temple. The mind slowly leaves the externals and 
becomes contemplative, seeking that Beauty fromi 
which all Art springs. The ‘holy of holies’ is a very 
small room, where a dim light burns to illumine the 
dark interior. Perfect calmness prevails all around and 
the devotee is left to himself. The glimpse of 
the reclining Ibinganatha, which he gets by the 
burning of camphor by the priest, gives the final lift to 
the realm of the divine. The association of the temple 
with the Alwar saints, who intensely felt the living 
presence of the Lord, rushes along through his mind. 
Tliis is the place, where the untouchable Thirupana, 
won the grace of the Lord and was carried into the 
shrine by the Brahmin priest and it is here where the 
beautiful Goda, who chose the heavenly bride-groom 
got herself merged in the image. I’he repentant 
Vipranarayana was also redeemod by the saving grace 
of the Lord at this place. Numerous accounts are there 
about the devotees, who experienced the Lord’s presence 
in this holy shrine. Their out-pourings of devotion have 
found expression in their grand compositions and they 
occupy a very high position in Tamil devotional 
literature. No wonder that the Vaishnava Acharyas 


gave these pieces a place along with the Vedas and 
the recital of these songs in the temple forms part of 
the regular worship in all Vishnu temples of the Tamil 
countiy. 

A stay at Sri-Rangam will make us feel that there 
is a round of festivals gping on throughout the year. 
A'Aiadasis arc the special days and the Vaikuntha Ekadtm 
tliat comes in the second half of December attracts a 
huge crowd from distant places. On this day a special 
gate of the temple is opened. People who follow 
the image of Sri Ranganatha through the gate believe 
that they will go to Vaikuntha. The narrow gate and 
the huge rush of people trying to pass through that 
gate makes us realise how deep-rooted i.s their desire 
for salvation. On special occasions the Utsava Moorti 
of the Lord is taken out bedecked with all its jewels, 
with all the pomp and pageantry of ancient kings. 
These festivals help the devotees who arc unable to 
visit him in the shriue; and it rejjri;sents the eagerness 
of the Lord to save Ills devotees. 'Die town spread 
round the tcmide tyjiically represents that the life 
of the community has its centre in religion, w'hich 
has been the ideal of tlic Hindus for ages. 

: 0 :- 


LONDON CRAFTSMEN 

The PlaBter-worker 

By JEANNE HEAL 


In little odd workshops scattered throughout London 
is an army of skilled men, men whose hands and eyes 
have been trained througli many years; until now their 
skill is unequalled. Those are the craftsmen of London, 
the men with delicate sensitiveness of touch and sight, 
cherished and fostered by training and tradition. 

A visitor to London’s artists’ quarter may come 
across a little cobbled courtyard, between houses that 
sheltered ostlers of great families long ago, with » 
steep iron staircase, in the far corner. At the top of 
this staircase is tlie studio of the man who is probably 
the best plaster-worker in England. 

Many famous figures have climbed these stairs 
before. The Duke of Connaught laboured up them 
when a very old man, protesting that he was more used 
to “companion ways”; and more recently Lord Halifax 
has mode many visits. 

In the time of King Stephen, in the early twelfth 
century, these studios were a Manor House. Then law 
courts were built next door, and the judge and sheriffs 
used a secret passage under the building. Later, the 
house was turned into stables and coach houses. It is 
still possible to see where the loose boxes and hay lofts 
were, and where the coachman and groom lived before 
the artist converted it to its present use. The old sky¬ 
lights give an mccellent light for working, and the long 
rows of casement windows admit plenty of the neces¬ 
sary north light into the rooms. 

Though it is for his plaster-work that this artist is 
most famed, he also models in clay, sculps in stone, 
and carves in wood. 


The walls, and oven parts of the ceiling are hung 
with sketch models and works in preparation. In the 



Mr. Burton, a master in the art of handling 
plaster^ clay, stone and wood 
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naia studio, a man is chipping a final finish on a stone 
statue for Ripon Cathedral, and he explains that a clay 
model was first sent to the Cathedral to see bow it 
would look in the niche. Certain alterations were made, 
and then an exact copy was fashioned in stone with the 
aid of an instrument rather like a great pair of com¬ 
passes, which marks not only exact surface reproduc¬ 
tions, but depths as well. Finally, this figure will be 
painted and gilded. 



Mr. Burton comparing a stone heraldic 
emblem witii the original sketch 

The sculptor picks up samples of stone, explaining 
that English stone is among the most varied and 
famous in the world. Here is a specimen of Rutland—it 
is very hard ; and Portland atone, which weathers so 
well, and, being very acid-resistant, is ideal for city 
work. Somcraet "doulting” stone is ochre, and goes 
eilveiy grey outside ; and hero is Hopton Wood, from 
Derijyshire, in whose quarries a great variety of 
different coloured stone is to be found. 

But plaster is the artist’s favourite mediums There 
is a panel now hanging on the wall depicting a beauti¬ 
ful fully-rigged slfip sailing along on conventional waves 
with silly little fhdies flipping up for air around it. On 
another wall there is a plaque of a wild boar, acouraie 
in evCiy detail, which somehow manages to convey a 
remindef that, for an inexplicable reason, all members 
of the pig family look faintly ridiculous. 

• 1%e artist probes back into bis experience , and 

reminiscences about his work. There were the sketch 
models sent out to serve as guides for the builders of 
State Buildings in Delhi—and a fine job they made of 


it. There was an old window at Wincbelsea, blocked up 
to form a strong point at the rebellious time of the 
Roformwlion, which the sculptor restored ; the memo¬ 
rial to Octavia Hill, Britain's first woman housing 
expert; and a tombstone high up in the Welsh moun¬ 
tains. 

Lovely Wells Cathedral contains work by this 
sculptor, and he has dc.signed a wooden stool for 
Quebec Cathedral, as well as woodem candlesticksi, 



Mr. Burton finishing off llu; model of an eagle 

gilded and b<irnished .solid, for the roy-il parish church 
of St. Martins-in-the-Fields, London. 

There are so many lovely tilings to examine and 
admire : an organ case designed in squares, with a 
figure connected with the church car\ ed in each panel; 
a chiindclier in bronze and carved wood ; a photograph 
of a plaster ceiling modelled on the spot ; and designs 
for plaster-work in the dining room of a country house 
famed for il.s shooting, in wliich the four seasons are 
depicted by npprojiriato animals. 

As the visitor picks his way across the light, du.sty 
room, the artist brings him back to the world o.f today 
with two observations. The first is almost a miracle, 
for he points out where the south wall of his studio 
was scorched red-hot by a fitp which somehow was 
prevented from burning his highly inflammable work¬ 
shops. The other is a very old wooden chest of drawers 
■which he found lying in the street one day outside 
some bombed buildings. No one claimed it, and it was 
about to be burnt on a huge bonfire, when he recog¬ 
nised under a layer of filth a really fine old piece, and 
undertook to restore and preserve it “for the duration." 





THE INCAS OF PERO 

By OHAMAN LAI< 


In this article it is my intonlion to give -a brief sketch 
of the great Inca civilisation of Bouth America by 
means of a series of quotations from the best autho¬ 
rities. especially Gareilaso de la Vega (who recorded 
first-hand the story of the Incas in the sixteenth 
ceutiiry), Hyatt Verrill, author of Old Civilisolions of 
ihv New IVojW, Mrs. Nultid, the most energetic 
American woman-scholar and .some Penivian witnesses 
of Incu glories. 


ism until civilisation was introduced amongst them 
by the ln(;as. One tradition designates an island in the 
Titiccca lake, another Tiahuanco, as the place where, 
'after the deluge,’ a man or deity appeared, divided 
the land int four parts and distributed these to four 
brothers. 

“Four being the s-Ticrod numl)er of the Hindus 
was strictly adhered to by the Hindu omsgrants to 
foreign countries, and we find the ‘order o^ four’ in 
Greece, Egypt, S.yria, Indonesia and America. The 
centre of the Inca capital, Cuzco (Kush-ko) consisted 
of a great square whence four roads radiated to the 
cardinal points. In thc.cenlre of this stood a gold 
vase from which a fountain flawed. The Spaniards 
also found in Cuzco a large, beautifully-polished 


quarters’ and an extremely ancient law rendered it 
obligatory that representatives of each province and 
of each class of population should reside there in 
homes, the location of which precisely corresponded 
to the geographical position of their respective pro¬ 
vinces. Each lineage was thus represented and occu¬ 
pied separate dwellings, assigned to. them by the 
governors of the quarters. All persons were obliged 
to adhere to the customs of their forefathers and alsr) 
wear the costumes of their 
ayllus or tribes (Cieza de 
Leon, Cronica, Chap. XCIII). 
For the Incas had decreed 
that the dresses worn by the 
members of each tribe should 
be (hffen'nt, so that lh(! pcojilo 
miglit be dislinguhihed from 
each other as, down to that 
time, there had been no means 
of ‘knowing to what locality 
or tribe an Indian belonged.’ 
In order to avoid confu.sion, 
the modes of wearing the hair 
were rigidly pre.scribcd, and 
the bands worn on the head 
by the vassals had to be black 
or of a single color only. I’ko 
higher in rank a person the 
more his costume resembled 
that of the Inca, without, 
howc've.r, ap^)roaching it in 
length and richness. ‘Thus, 
even in au a.ssemhlagc of 100,000 persons it was easy 
to recognise individuals of I'uch tribe and of each rank 
by the signs they wore on their heads.’ 

“It was obligatory that each should permanently 
live in the province he belonged to. Each province, 
each tribe and in many parts each village, had its own 
language which was different from that of its neigh¬ 
bours. Those who understood each other by speak¬ 
ing the same language considered themselves as 
relatwl to each other and were friends and con¬ 
federates.’’—(Mrs. Nuttal). 

Incas' Private Lancuagk 

The Incas employed a private language of their 
own,* w'hich none but members of the royal lineage 
presumed or dared to Icam. 

Gareilaso do la Vega, wlio claimed royal descent, 
stated that unfortunately no records remained ' to 


cn.'Urle one to form an idea of what the Inca language 
slonc-rross (Swa.slikii) which evidently symbolized, as* was like. 

in Mexico, the four quarters and must have been . Unique Caste Ststem ‘ 

appropriately plncrd in the square. Garcila.so de la The autocratic, though questionable way, in which 

Vega states that the capital formed an actual image -- ----- 

of the whole empire, ‘for it was divided into four * Mml be the hnguage oI Uuiir mothor-eauntir—Snakrlt. ' 



Till- great temple m Mexico 

(Photo fr in a recuontiuctinn of a luodcl by Maudsley) 
MfSBENGER OF CULTURE 

“The best authorities agicc that the inhabitants 
of the count ly, now known as Peru, lived in barbar- 
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the novel achetlie of government Was imposed upon time tliirteen Incas reigning over the empire, the first 

the inhabitants of Peru by the foreign chieftains is Inca and the founder of the empire having been 

best proved by the following passages from the Ritea Manco-Kapac, who with his sister-wife, Maona-Ocllo, 
and Lawa of the Incaa (page 77) and Oarcilaso de la appeared on tlie scene from Lake Titicaca and de- 
Vcga (pp. 9 and 10). clarod liiemselvcs the Children of the Sun. At the 

“With a view tliat each tribe should be clearly spot now known as Cuzco fKush-ko),t they eslab- 

distinguisbable and after aseigning a different costume Jished their capital and hud the foundations for a 
to each, they were ordered to choase their respective vast cemfoderation that eventually extended for more 

pacariHcaa, a word meaning, literally, their birth and than throe thousand miles north and south and from 

•origin. They were told to choos(» for themselves the pacific coast to beyond the Andc.s, an area of 

whence they were descended and whence they came, more than twelve hundred thou.sand .square miles, 

and as the Indians were generally very dull and containing upward of twenty iviillion people,—the largest 
Mu}>id, some rdiosn to na.sign their origin to a lake, area and the largest popuhitif.n muh'r om' govern¬ 

ment existing in tlie New World 
prior to the Spani.sh conquest. 

“Whatever may bo the truth 
regarding Inean histoiy, whethiT 
tlie empire had been m e.vis- 
teueu for SIX hiimlu'd or six 
thousand years prior to the 
Eui-op(’an invasion, there can be 
no question regarding the 
heiglil.s it had reacheu. I'ortu- 
nalely for us, the Incau Empire 
was still fioiirishing ut the lime, 
and iunuinerablc accounts of 
the people, tlieir customs, life, 
government, religion and other 
matters were written by Spanish 
priests and other.s who recorded 
their iiersonal observatioas, and 
who.se invaluable, works are still 
in cxi.stencc.”—^Hayatt Vcrrill, 
Old Cii’ilisuliona of lha New 



Thousand-columned temple in Yucatan. It cui're,spends with 
the famous aahaahra-aLainblia temple of Madura 


others to a spring, others to a rock, others to a hill 
or ravine. But every lineage chose some object for ils 
pacamtea. Some tribes (subsequently) adored eagles 
because they boasted to have descended from theiin 
....others adored fountains, rivers, the earth, which 

they call Mother, or air, fire.snow-mountaias, 

maize, tlie sea named mother-sea." 

According to Oarcilaso de la Vega; 

’“The Peruvian tribes subsequently iaventc„ an 
infinity of fables concerning the origin of their 

diScreut ancestors_An Indian does not coiiSL.der 

himself honorable unless he can trace his descent fiou 
a river, fountain, lake or the sea, or from some wild 
beast like the bear, puma, ocelot, eagle, etc." 

A 3,0(X)-Miis Empirb 

“When the Spaniards arrived on the west coast 
of South America, they found the country from 
Ecuador to Chile inhabited by vast numbers of highly 
cultured and civilized people under a king or emperor 
known as the Inca. At that time the ruling Inca, 
Atahualpa, had recently been victorious in a civil war 
and had taken his brother, Huascar, prisoner. Accord- 
tiljK t9 tlie lacan trsditioni there had been up to that 


1n( .\s —E.miKiis or ( 'om.moxmsm 
‘‘'I’o .sfiideuls of sociology they arc of the utiuoist 
inlcro-st, for nowhere else in all Uio known history of 
the entire world, has Uicro been such a conqiletc and 
.suece.ssful eoiimiiinisth! .‘iociely. ludiviiluiility and free¬ 
dom of l.lu'Dglil, life and netiori were all subservient 
to the corminiimily. -From ^ birth to death, tlu' lives, 
aelioiis, tasks, social slatus, homes, marriages of the 
people, and even the de.slinic.s of tho offspring, wore 
planned, legulated, onlered and carried out according 
to inexorable law's. Every individual, other than those 
o-f royal blood or tho priesthood, was a mere cog in 
the mighty wheel of the empire, and every individual 
w:i3 a numberc'd, tagged unik of the whole. At' birth 
a man's or a woman’s place in the scheme of tt^i n gs 
Was ordained. At five years of age every child, male 
lOir fecnale, was taken over by the government and 
reared and trained for the occupation, the position 
or the bisk to which his or her entire future life was 
to be devoted. A man was forced to marry when he 
reached the age of twenty-four and eighteen ycare was 

t It in«y S«r« beso lumwl liter Kudi, loa «t Empsmt like 

away «ib«r pUcei la dUfotwt (art! of tlw wadti.—C.L. 
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the limit fot splnsten. Once memed, neither 
husband nor wife had any eay aa to the future of 
their children.”—Hyatt Verrill, Old CivilieaUont of tho 
New World. 

Naw WoBiD'e Rxchebt Tempi® 

The Incaa had the richest temple of the New 
World at Kushko (Cuzco). The temple was converted 
into a church. 

“Architecturally this Temple of the Sun is one of 
the most remarkable buildings in the entire world. It 
is built of immense blocks of amazingly fitted stone, 
no two of which are exactly alike in size or shape, 
but which are so accurately designed and cut that the 
circular interior with its radii is mathematically and 
geometrically perfect. No engineer of our times, 
equipped with tlie most delicate of instruments and 
tho most modern appliances and mathematical tables 
could excel the work of tho long-vanished designers 
and artisans who constructed (his remarkable temple. 

"In tho days when the Incas held .sway, the 
temple i)rcscntcd a sight which would have made 
Aladdin’s cave look tawdry by comparison. The walls, 
outside and inside, were completely covered with 
plates of burnished gold. The; gardens' were filled with 
trees, shrubs and plants of silver and gold. Among 
the leaves and branches of preciou-s metals were birds, 
animals and insects of gold and silver, and even the 
fountains, tho tools and the implements of the 
gardenei'’s trade were of the same metals. But dazzling 
and marvellous as was this amazing garden, the 
interior of tho temple was a thousand times more 
wonderful. Upon one wall, above where the Christian 
altar now stands, w'as au immense sun of massive 
gold studded with jewels which flashed and scintillated 
in the sunlight until the eyes of the marvelling Dons 
Were blinded by their brilliance. Opposite this glori¬ 
ous sun was a huge representation of the moon 
wrought of polished silver, while about these two 
chief luminaries were the stars of silver and gold, 
with an arclung rainbow of gold tinted in some 
remarkable manner to imitate the natural prismatic 
colors. 

"Beneath tho wondrous image of the sun were 
seated tho miummios of the Incan emperors wraiiped 
in their robes and numtles of tapestry and feathers, 
their false heads adorned with golden crowas, golden 
marics representing their features, gold and jewelled 
ornaments upon their breasts, and with ornate staffs 
and symbols of office befpre them. And opposite them 
beneath the silver moon were the mummies of their 
queens and princesses, attired in all their most prized 
robes and richest jewels together with twelve life-sized 
solid gold statues of the dead inens. Golden and silver 
images of deities and mythological beings were on 
evciy side. Priceless ceremomal and religious symbols, 
utensils, vessels and ornaments filled the immense 
room. Marvellous draperies and textiles covered floor 
and walls and gorgeously attired priests offered up 
prayers and ascrifices to the sun-god. 


'^ves the hardened Spanish eunpaigners (why 
not robbers and murderers), satiated with wond«, 
glutted with treasure, stood gazing with incredulous 
awe when they first entered this Temple of the Sun. 
For a space they could not believe their eyes. Before 
them were greater riches, more gold than they had 
ever imagined in their wildest dreams. But they were 
there to rob and despoil, not to admire. Ruthlessly 
the precious symbols wore tom from their places; the 
regal mummies were thrown down, hacked to pieces 



The Astec Calendar (Monolith). The Sun is 
in the centre 

and their regalia and ornaments tom off. Holy vessels 
were battered and smashed. Priceless tapestries .were 
wantonly ripped to bits and destroyed. Magnificent 
rugs and textiles, such as the world had never seen, 
were cut and hacked to pieces with swords and dag¬ 
gers, and were used as wrappings in which to bundle 
up the golden loot. Struggling, fighting among them¬ 
selves, each striving to gain the lion’s share uf 
treasure, the mail-clad soldiers trampled jewels and 
images, battered and hammered gold utensils into shape¬ 
less forms to be more easily carried, and stripped the 
temple and its marvellous garden of every vestige of 
precious metal and precious stones. Heedless of the 
beauty, the art, the incalculable value of their loot, 
the contents of the temple, the golden plates which 
had covered its walls, the amazingly wrou^t trees, 
birds sad otb^ objects in the ^utiens, wsrs cagt ihto 
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Uie melting pot and transformed to bullion. Of that 
vast treasure of the Temple of the Sun, all that 
remains intact today are a few bent and battered 
piatea of thin gold that once formed part of the 
covering of the outer wall, and which were dropped, 
trodden into the earth and overlooked by Piz-irro’s 
mien. 

"Throughout the immeasurably ancient capital of 
the Inoes, and everywhere throughout the empire, it 
was the same story. Every object of intrinsic value 
was seized by the Dons. Ever.vthing that hinted of 
p^fanism and that could be destroyed was destroyed 
by the prieal.s. Countless palaces, temples and otlier 
buildings were torn to pieces to provide material for 
erecting Spani.sh churches, the cathedral and other 
structures.”—Hyatt Vcrrill, Old Civiliaations of ihf- 
Nev) World. 

BtxiKVED- IN Forn Yucas 

“The Incus had a perfect calendar similar in many 
respects to those of the Mayas and Astecs (who 
believed in four Hindu Yugas—eijochs). The Incan 
j'ear coii.sLsted of twelve qnillm of thirty days each, 
with five days added at the end of each year. As the 
quillus were computed from the moon’s rotation, 
instead of fruini the sun’s and as the monthly moon 
rotation is completed in three- hundred and fifty-four 
days eight hours and forty-eight minutes, the Incan 
months or quillas of thirty days, plus the additional 
five days, brought their year very close to the solar 
year, and to make it exactly coincide an extra "day 
was added every fourth year, precisely like our system 
of leap-years.” 

Inca Astbonomt 

"As far as is known, the astronomical instruments 
and devices of the Incas and pre-Incas were of the 
simplest character.- By means of a sun-di-ul-like 
arrangement, or Intihrmtana, consisting of a cone sur¬ 
mounting a large rock on which were cut marks dated 
aa the sun festivals, the sun’s course, the hours and 
all important dates were determined by the poation 
of the shadow caat by the cone-shaped gnomon. For 
determining the solstices, the equinoxes and many 
other dates, atone columns were used. These were 
arranged in four groups of two each and were known 
83 the Panchacta unanehac. (Note the resemblance 
with panchanga~Satuknt for calendar). They were set 
ptrpendiculariy upon high hills, two being, placed 
toward the east and two to the west. By marking the 
extreme variations of sunrise and sunset, the declinai- 
tion of the sun could be measured, and the solstices 
determined whenever the sun passed beyond the 
oei^tral pair of columns. Probably the pre-Incas and 
Incas pc^isesscd various other means of obtaining 
astronomical data; the inatruipients and devices &f 
whidi we know nothing, and which may have been 
utteirly destroyed by the Spanidi priests, who regarded 
tbetn as deyi^ of .the devil, or which may have been 
lost during the centuries that have passed.”—Hyatt 

Vey^, V..,', 


Ten Age DmsiOlrs 

"Besides the scientific caste system (call it guild 
system), the Incas had divided the people into ten 
groups bj age in order to have a complete record of 
llu- nation’s manpower, industrial wealth and "the 
numlw-r of old and disabled people to be looked 
ill lev. Following is tlie list of ten ggoups : 



Indian elephant symbols in Mexican temples 


1. Mosoc-aparic : baby, "newly begun,” (just bom); 

2. Saya-huanna: child, "standing boy,” (age 2—6); 

3. Macta-puric : "child that can walk,” (age 6 -8); 

4. Itanta-rcquisic : “bread receiver,” (boy about 8) ! 

5. Pucllac-huamia : “playing boy,” (age 8—16); 6. 

Cuca-paliac : “Coca pickers,” (age 16—30); 7. Yma- 
iiuayna : "as a youth," light service, (age 20—^25) : 
8. Puric: “able-bodied,” tribute and service, (age 
25—60); 9. Chaupi-rucca : “elderly,” ligiit service, (age 
(50—60); 10. Punuc-rucca : “dotage,” no work, (60 uj)- 
wards).—Mrs. Nuttal gives the above valuable in¬ 
formation. . , 

Immense Monuments 

The Siuya-Vanshis were great builders of temples, 
palaces, roads, rest-houses, etc,, whetlier in India, 
Rome or Peru. ‘Tn several places in Peru, and even in 
Bolivia, tliere are immense monuments and images 
formed of a. stone which, as far aa is hnown^, does not 
occur within hundreds of miles of tiieir present litet,. 
tite nearest deposits of the rock being in ^uador, fully 
fifteen hundred miles distant. One meh monolith !• 
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Sasrunis or La Piedra Canaada near OUantty. This 
immense stone, known also as El Monolito Abnndonado 
(the Abandon^ Monolith) measures nearly seventeen 
feet, in length, ten feet in width and three feet in thick¬ 
ness. It is (rf a peculiar rock identical with the formation 
about Chimboraao in Ecuador, and which, it is claimed 
does not exist anywhere in the vicinity of Ollantay. 
According to the Indians and to Incan tradition, the 
Sayeunin was quarried at Quito, and the monolith sad¬ 
dened at being carried so far from home, wept blood, 
which still adheres to it (it is marked with a red 



Sculpture in Mexico 

piroxene oxidisation) and at last exclaimed : ‘Sayeunin! 
I am wearyl’ At this mamfestation of its .stupematural 
character, the cacique, Urcon, dropped dead, and the 
stone was left, abandoned by the terrified Indians, at 
the spot where it still rests about a mile north of 
OUantsy. 

"Of course, this is a purely fanciful and allegorical 
myth invented by ibe Indians at tkrir snCestom 
Incan days to account for the immense stone, with its. 
btood-like stoins lying by the roadride. As a mattor of 
fact, there'kin several similar monolitha of the 'Skme 


material whieh also were abandoned in the vicinity: 
But there is no denying that they are of a stone 
unknown even to the Indians of the district, but iden¬ 
tical with formations in Ecuador. Fossib^ the pre- 
Incae who cut these stones knew of a nearby quarry 
which has not yet been rediscovered, or perhaps they 
exhausted the supply of that particular mineral. But 
there may be a basis of truth in the ancient legend, 
and it would not be beyond the bounds of possibility 
that these immense monoliths actually were cut in dis¬ 
tant Ecuador and dragged overland to Peru. It would 
have been a herculean task, it is true, a task that 
would have required many years to accomplish, and 
yet it would have been no more difficult, no more 
astonishing than many of the feats which we know 
these ancient Peruvians actually accomplished.” 

Mabvkuous Roaos 

“Among these was tlic construction of tlm marvel¬ 
lous Incan road, a splendid highway stretching from 
Quito, Ecuador, to southern Chile, a distance of over 
three thousand miles in a direct line. No race, not 
even the Romans, ever equalled this feat of pre-^historic 
road-building. The highest ranges of the mighty Andes, 
the deepest, most impassable canyon, the most fearful 
precipices, the widest deserts, the snow-capped peaks 
and the foaming torrents were treated as though non¬ 
existent. Vast abysses were spanned by suspension 
bridges, their immense cables of fibre and hair ropes 
fastened in holes cut through solid rock. Gorges were 
filled with masonry to form immense causeways. 
Mountains and cliffs were pierced by tunnels- which 
are still in use. The loftiest ranges were surmounted 
by the most perfectly computed gradi^mts and hair-pin 
curves, and throughout much of its length the road¬ 
way was paved and surfaced with asphalt,* and to 
this day some portions of it are still used as a motor 
highway. At intervals side roads branched off to ri»st 
and west as far as the Amaaoniau jungle and the. 
seacoaat. Here a second ‘King’s Highway’ ran north 
and south along the seashore." 

Rbbt lOtouBXS EvffiiTwiieBi! 

"At regular distances of abfout twenty miles 
were rest-houses or stations for messengers, while 
eveiy forty miles there were ‘Imijarial Bins/ 
ser^ as store-houses for food, supplies and eqaip- 
meat for the army or for relief of villages in ease of 
famine; as eating-places for the anny when on the 
march; and as stopping-places for the Inca' when 
travelling. There were also a seritt of aentiy 
stations, watch-towen and forts, as well as a ivntnm 
oL signal fires or lights by mekns of which. Uto Aen 
on watch bould transmit messages from one terauinui 
of the road to the other in an increditdy sh<«t time. 
At the time of the revolt of the Oaraa at (illlpto, 
was aent by means of theee and llewi - ^ 

upriring wu received at Coacp four hours aft;^ 
r^llion broke out. One. of the duties Of 
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at tbeae bea^’ons waa to signal an eclipse of the moon, to kidnap the Emperor and massacre hi* people. 
The Incas believed ^at during eclipses the moon The seisure of his person might be vindicated by 
was suffering the agonies of childbirth and, as soon as those who considered the end as justifying the means, 
the signal of. an approaching eclipse was sent out, on the ground that it was indispensable to secure the 
everybody beat drums and shouted prayers and sup- triumphs of the Cross. But no such apology can be 
plications to aid the planet in her trouble. (A Hindu urged for the massacre of the unarmed and helpless 
custom, no doubt). jl population—as wanton as it was wicked. 


Tbansfobt SsBvicB Was UinQun 

"Throughout the entire length of the road, there 
were mile-posta showing the distance to the next 
rest-house, and tranqiortation over the road was as 
rapid as over the railways to-day. Fresh fish caught 
on the coast reached Cusco within thirty hours—six 
hours sooner than by way of the MoUendo-Cuaeo 
Railway (Southern Railroad of Peru). From Lake 
Urubainba, fish caught in the morning reached the 
Incan capital the same afternoon, and the fruits and 
vegetables o.f the coastal districts reached Cueco 
within fifteen hours." 

WONOEBFUL T&XTILBS 

‘Their textiles were wonderful, although the true 
Incan textiles never equalled or approached those of 
the iwe-Incas. Many of these arc more finely woven 
than would be possible on any machine loom to-day, 
and examples are known in which there are three 
hundred threads to the inch. The types and weaves 
of tliGse textiles are practically numberless. They vary 
all the way from the heaviest, coarsest blankets, ru9< 
and ponchos to the finest, most delicate fabrics as 
thin and soft as silk. Many were of the tapestry 
class, others were tied or knotted, and others were 
direct wrap-and-woof weaving. The dyes used have 
never beau equalled, and to-day after having been 
buried for centuries in Uie draert sand and in stone 
tombs, the i^lors on these remarkable-fabric* are as 
.sure, clear and bright as on the day they were first 
woveoi"—Hyatt VerriU. 

Inca Eicfibb VamibhepT 

Tlio story of the tragic end of this i^orious culture 
is told by Prescott on the authority of the Spanish 
historimu of the Iffth century. He describes the 
treachery of the Spuidi embassy (invaders) to the 
.f.ln(» ruler in the foUawing moving words: 

'The .tieatmrat of AtabiMtllpa .(Inca Emperor) 
firtt to Wt forms undoubtedly one of the 
dariust eba|itoiB in Danish oolrmial history^ There 
h«v« Jbemt massanes perpetrated on a more 
oactenM. toaie and enecutidne accompanied with a 
MlfiBflipe^ of cruelty. But the blood-stained 
anaids of conquest afford no nioh example of oold- 
llieattod ajul pmseeution, not of the enemy, 
whote deportouent had boon that 
fttm, hoto that 
'IdS'/'^^lGito^ 'Sotered ihe kingdom, 
lto*^:«d«ufed. to them by 



Turbans and ear-rings of Mexican gods in a 
pala(H; at Palenque. (South Indian imprints 
in Mexico) 


"The long confinement of the Inca had been used 
by the conquerors to wring from him treasures with 
the hard grip of avarice. During the whole of this 
dismal period, be had conducted himself with singular 
generosity and good faith. He had opened a free 
passage to the Spaniards throu|d» every part of his 
Empire; and had furnished., eveiy facility for the 
execution of their plans. When these were accom¬ 
plished, notwithstanding thmr promise to rolease him, 
he was arraigned before a mock tribuqpii mad under 
pretences equally false and frivolous was cpiuleinned 
to an ^cruoiatiiig deato.”—'{heasoott. 

'Hukt lack of diplomat^ ^ ^ tot> 0 h futh in 
tmth Ie4 to tbe utter ruha Empire- of 

tlto Butasytrill be.’.evkletto^;'',to reat^ rafter 
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by the Spanish gang who viated the Emperot as 

guests. 

While the simple-hearted host offered the best 
hospitality to the invaders, they planned his capture 
and the trap was well laid in his own palace, where 
be had agreed to give them audience. The chief of 
the bandits saw that arms were in order, says 
Prescott, and that the breast-plates of their horses 
were garnished with bells, to add by their noise to 
the consternation of the Indiana. 



Ganesha in America 

Prescott says: “These arrangements being com¬ 
pleted, mass was performed with great solemnity 
invoking Bis help to spread His shield over the 
soldiers who were fighting to extend the Empire of 

the Cross.” They posed like a company of martyrs, 

about to lay down their lives in the defence of their 

faith; but instead, they were a licentious band of 

adventurers, meditating one of the most atroifiouai acts 
of perfidy in history I 

"At noon the Emperor marched in a huge proc^ 
non with oriental splendour. Numerous people juat 
sweeping every particle of rubbish led the proceosimi. 
Within a mile of the city the Emperor wanted M 
have bis eamp, but Pixarro, determined on his mtfls 
dcrous intention said be was waiting to dine with 1dm 
and that he mnst come to the palace the same even¬ 
ing. The Emperor agreed and ^vised his geamral to 
leave the army behind and enter the palace with only 
a few of them and without arms (non^oltfnoe And 
etiquette). The Spaniards'^ wera bveiio)i^ to htor 
that he vovild q;)ebd the night them, Tito 
Smperdr yeashsd the n^aae whi^ mis bigger thito 
Wry in S|p«iB. Thi suriilee^^^^ loaded 


gold end silver ornaments; the Emperor was carried 
on a sedan, a solid throne of gedd dl inestonable 
value. 

“Not a Spaniard was to be seen- and still the 
Emperor did not suspect any trap and he stupriatB^ 
asked his people, “Where are the strangers?" ITien 
came Valverde, a Spanish misaonary. The missionaiy 
told the imprisoned Emperor to accept Christianty 
and become tributary of the Emperor of Spain, who 
had been commissioned by the Pope to conquer and 
convert the natives of the western hemisphere. The 
eyes of the Indian monarch flashed fire, and his dark 
brow grew darker as he replied: “I will be no man’s 
tributary! I am greater than any prince on earth. Your 
Emiperor may be a great prince; I do not doubt il, 
when I see that he has sent bis subjeeto so far across 
the waters; and 1 am willing to hold him as a 
brother. As for the Pope of whom you speak, he 
must be crasy to talk of giving away countries which 
do not belong to him. For my faith I will not change 
it. Your own God, as you say, was put to death by 
the very men whom he created. But mine,” he con¬ 
cluded, pointing to his deity- -then alas I sinking in 
glory behind the mountBins-r“n)y God still lives in 
the Heavens, and takes care of His children.” 

“He then demanded of the priest by what autho- 
rity he had said these things. Tim friar painted to 
the book (Bible). The Eihperor taking it turned oveT 
the pages a moment, then recalled the insult, he 
threw the Bible down and demanded an explanation 
for the misdeeds of Spaniards committed on h'S 
people during their journey from the coast. 

“The Emperor was then arrested by his Spanish 
guests and his peo^de murdered and then robbed. 
And soon the Emperor discover^ that the Spaniards 
were not imessengcrs of Christ, but they had a lurking 
appetite for gold. As we hear in proverbial Hindu ^ 
sturies, the Emperor offered his captors that if it wtis 
gold that they were after, he could undertake to fill up 
gold in a hall (17 X 20 ft.) and then they could take, 
it home and release him. The Emperor actually carried 
out his promise but the Spaniards cheated hiip again ' 
and executed him in a ruthless manner." 

Inca TaBASuana 

A Spanish writer of the 16th century Urritisg of 
the Inca treasures said; 

“It is a well-authenticated report that tiiere ia a 
secret hall in the fortrew of Cunso, where as inuMBSO 
trtosure hi concealed, consisting of statues of oU the 
Ineas, wrought in gold. A lady is still Bum 

Maria de Esquivel, the wife of the last looa, <^ei^ 
haps a relation of the Inca who served is R^dtrii 
puiKtot) who has visited tiiis hall, and I have 'heerd 
her lelato the way in wbidbi she was oattied to gee H. 

“D<» Carioa, tite lafbr’s baabiitd, did Utot 
i Style of living becoming his hU^ nek- Msrie toyB* 
'tiatoa'.lepvoached' him, deeiiritii'..^-,itto 'hali 
dsenVed-fato xIttiyiBg i'jMor' 
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title of the Lord or locii. She said this so frequently 
that Don Carlos one night exclaimed, ‘Ladyl do you 
Irish to know whether I am rich or poor? You shill 
see that no Lord or King in the world has a larger 
treasure than 1 have.’ Then covering her eyes with a 
handkerchief, he made her turn round two or three 
timet, and taking her by the hand, led her a short 
distance before he removed the bandage. On opening 
her eyes what was her smasementi She had gone not 
more than two hundred paces, and descended a short 
flig|]t of steps, and she now found herself in a large 
quan'drangular ball, where, ranged on benches round the 
walls, she beheld the statues of the dead Incas, each of 
the sise of a boy of twelve years old, ail of messivc 
goldl She saw also many vessels of gold and silver. 
Tn fact,* she said, *it was one of the most magnificent 
treasures in the wI>ole world.’ ” (The anonymous author 
of Antig. y. Monumeutos del Peru MS.) 

Spain’s Cultural Mission .—^Let those who still 
heUeve in non-violence at all times read the gruesome 
tale of Spain’s cultural mission in South' America. 

"The Kingdom had experienced a revolution of the 
mu.st decisive kind. Its ancient institutions were sub- 


verted. Its heaven-descended asutocracy was levelled 
almost to the condition of the pearants. The people 
became the serfs of the conquerors. Their dwellings in 
the capital were seized and appropriated. The temples 
were turned into stables; the royal palaces into barracks 
for the troops. The sanctity of religious hou«Js was 
violated, and thousapds of matrons and maidens, who 
lived in chaste seclusion in the conventual establish¬ 
ments, were now turned abroad and became the prey 
of a licentious soldiery. A fabourite wife of the young 
Inca was debauched by Spanish officers."—^Prescott, 
p. m « . 

It is painful to note that excesses like those des¬ 
cribed above were perpetrated in the name of Christ¬ 
ianity! But when religion prostitute.^ itself for prose- 
lytisation nothing better can be expected. Time has 
its revenges. 'Was it not the hand of fate which ordered 
that these same Spaniards, after full four centuries, 
sliould see themselves humiliated at the hands of the 
Moors I 

Same of the illuitratioM refer to the cathor’e pravioiii irlicle, 
“Aryen ilutert of America,’’ publiahoii ia Tht Modtm Reviiw for 
luae, 1948. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF INDIA 

Bt ASOKE KUMAR MAJUMDAR 

On Ist of April, the 'All Feeds Day,’ the Statesman of editorial. To this I received a prompt reply that 
Calcutta came out with an editorial on "Ardiaeology owing to want of space my letter could not be pub- 
since Partirion,” The title was a bit misleading, for Jighej}, Anybody who has been reading the letters to 
in fact it had little to eay about Archaeology in India editor of that paper rince then, will understand 
(except wdmt was totally wrong) but a great deal „i,at this reply really meant, 
about its present Director-General, Dr. R. E. M. Jq iggg the Government of India appointed Sir 
Whedw. This Ailsome eulogy of an otherwise obscure i,eonard Woolley to investigate into the workings of 
ex-Brigadier came at a very opportune moment, that the Department and suggest reforms. The Woolley 
is just when his term of office was practically over Report revealed the scandalous manner in which the 

With his re-appointment imder consideration. May department had worked fttn-inE tbe twenties and 

be tiutt was the reason for ^ being lauded sky high, thirties.’ The department was found ^together lack- 
and an otherwise sane mlitor had the temerity to jjjg jg Gained personnel for the necessary works, and 
'declare: "Archaeolf^oal • Surv^ of India espewlly pathetic instances of utter inefficiency, with which the 
under the energetic mansfemeat of Dr. R. E. M. urork was being carried, were cited. 

Wbeeler regained ■ sutpaSsed ite fortner prestige." Apparently, the most important and probably the 
l%eit a Bnt&h editor wntaug in an Angio^^ndiah only result of the costly report wm that Brigadier 

Daibr tffioold ignore the wodcs of Mr. R. D. Banerjra, Whe^Ur was brought praotieaUly straight from dm 

Dr. D. B. l^andarkar, Mr. N. 0. Iffir. VC. battMront and became the Director-General of 

M, Dayaram $ahni arid Ct^M/is not p Arehscplogy jn 19M. It was pointed out at the timd*; 

be" sMttisrdd at. But sriyr ebd be'dinm irito the was .'a fredi man, and had no knoi^edge of 

M Chinnia^am, Vogel larid -Maedian? Indian bistory or archaeology. The Govenimeitt how- 

In the mineMteawnte 'dontMned in evwT" supported his appointment in the AnSembty on 

'I h e tissH i e B,, mane^ yBae u a den- of the preaMt woikisg df the''^qic^otte plea that , he knew about the methods- 
'|;riEffidst^;''«e«^ bs' ne^ ..ef iiridiaeOlofd.Ml 'works ^and '|da..;nii#i m'k would be 

’W.'jnoiAearth. M mdtabie 
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officers to supervise the brauehes of the Department. 
Dr. Wheeler also declared that, if after he retired 
India was forced to go outside for selecting his suc- 
oesBor, he would have failed in one of his main tasdm. 

However, in May 1947 in a plan for the future 
development of official archaeology in India, Dr. 
Wheeler wrote: "It is not to be wondered therefore 
that the amount of research produced by the average 
officer of the Survey during a long career spent with 
some of the most important archaeological materials 
in the world is generally negligible. Instead, the pros¬ 
pect is too frequently one of conabined ignonnee and 
inertia.” Again in the same report: "Without such 
further training, combined with systematic reading at 
boom, it is useless to send them abroad, where they 
will serve as ambassadors of ignorance and will give 
a totally false impression of tlie true capacity of their 
countrymen.” 

Apart from the propriety of desciibing his 
colleagues, some of them eminent Indologists, epi- 
gruphists or numismatists, in the language he has 
thought fit to use, it should be noted that in spite of 
his being imported to train our officers, Dr. Wheeler 
admits that so far as training goes he has been a 
total failure. As he was never taking any steps to 
train even a single officer, the Advisoiy Board of 
Archaeology recommended that suitable officers should 
be sent abroad for regular training so that they might 
be put in charge of the Department as a whole or 
hold other responsible posts in its various branches. 
The necessity of such training was admitted by the 
Director-Oeneral and the proposal was unanimously 
accepted. But still, although his term of appointment 
is practically over, no practical steps have been taken. 

Of course, the Director-General had opened cer¬ 
tain classes for training students in the methods of 
archaeology, but the public is still unaware of the 
mode of teaching adopted in the different centres 
opened for the purpose and also the extent to which 
the plan has been successful. It is rumoured that, in 
most of these training centres the Director-General 
himself took but little part in the training which was 
mostly imparted by very junior officers. Although 
several attempts have been made to get <tetail» of 
the training, no detailed report has yet been sMbmiMed, 
to the Advisory Board of Archaeology. 

Thus, not only the Director-General has done 
any good but has been responsible for mnay 
evils. He started with the idea tiiat the main work 
of his department is iJie preservation of nnti<i4ties 
and not its jnteisrretation. As a matter of fact, be 
has disoouraged aU manner of resmirch. work and 
durmg the last few yean has I^een at the 

helm of affairs, the offieeiis nf the department have 
givmi little evidence of eritioal study of e^i^gtaphio 
omnisiostic material or o^er souroes fmr reeomitruot' 
iaf the hi^iy of India. Their efforts !^ye be^ 
gtriet^ limited to writing reports on the enavaiiotte 
tindirtalmh by ,the^ 


Dr. Wheeler was very eloquent about the neces¬ 
sity of sending cuitpral misrions abroad. One such 
misrion was sent to Iran whieh oonusted of Dr. 
Wheeler himself, his wife and his senior MusUra 
colleague. The report of this mission whieh visited 
Persia in November 1945 has not been made public, 
ft, is widely rumoured that the nussion was more 
political than cultural and that the report contained 
a series of diatribes against the Hussians and that 
major part of it was filled with obsarvations about 
the military movements of the RuesiaOs on the 
frontier. Being a soldier. Dr. Wheeler was eminently 
suitable for this sort of work which probably the 
Russians in their characteristically blunt way would 
describe as espionage. Anyway the Russians refused 
tliis mission permission to visit the places under their 
occupation and turned it out. Next year the Dircctor- 
Ckmeral again accompanied with his wife, took Sir 
Norman Edgeley, a Judge of the Calcutta High Court 
and the Curator of the Pesliuwar Museum on another 
of his peripatetic mission of Afghanistan. It is to be 
observed that in none of these inissions was an Indian 
scholar of repute selected to accompany him and it 
may well be imagined tlml the result of such missions 
could iKkt be of any benefit to India or to the coun¬ 
tries which they visited. 

Another plan of this ex-Brigadier was to establish 
a Central National Museum of Art, Archaeology and 
Antliropology. Curiously the Committee that was 
appointed to draw up a pl.an of the Museum consisted 
entirely of Government officials and with the excep¬ 
tion of the Secretary, Dr. N. P. Chakravartyn there 
was not a single tx^rson on that body who had any 
knowledge of Ancient Indian Histcry or Archaeology. 
The Chairman of this Committee was Sir Maurice 
Gwyer. The Committee recommended the appoint¬ 
ment of a Director on a very high salary, Rs, 1760— 
100—2250 and the qualifications were laid down in such 
a way that a person without any knowledge bf 
Ancient History or Archaeology, such as Dr. Wheeler, 
could be appointed to the post. In fact, it was generally 
believed at die time that Dr. Wheeler was a^ous to 
secure the post for himself. But unfortunately fetr hhn, 
the All-India Oriental Conference passed a Mtolution 
that the Director of the proposed Museum ibould be 
a scholar conversant with ancient Indian SUgtOiy md 
Archaeology and that preferably he dwuld be im b(Ran. 
As a reeailt of some amount of agitatami friHioi outidrie, 
the recommendations of Qwyer Oomodtiiin wen .not 
given ^ect to and the proposals have behn poh bafon 
the Archaeological Advisoiy Board.. 

Dr. Wheeler has done anothw miaqhmf by ncating 
communal feelings of a new type. He not only in ssasAn 
and out of season brings promineDUy tO no^ the 
d^ereaoe between Sndtts and Munditna hnR shm 
between North India and Sesath %ptdia,'nad in Mvwni 
places he bas tidum credit duA it pna hq irian 
justice,to the.South Ihdiaae.' ■ ‘ 

.<Ioite"A;.b>tgi t^nnber tff 
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pointed during the regime of the present Direetor* In the Draft Constitution the preservation, protec* 
Genera] and most of these appointments have been far tion and maintenance of monomentB and places of 
from satisfactory. As he is himself ignorant of Indian national importance forms one of the forty ‘directive 
History and Archaeology, the recruitment has pro- principles of state policy.' Hence the Ar^aeological 
oeeded on the basis that such a knowledge is a die* Department is bound to have greater prestige and 
qualification. Again and again the Advisory Board of importance in future as custodian of the rich national 
Archaeology emphastsed the need for making these heritage of our past. We look forward to it to supply 
appointments through a special expert committee and materials for the reconstruction of our ancient history 
though these recommendations were placed before the and dvilikition. As such, its progress and welfare should 
Government of India, nothing has been done so far. be a matter of great concern to those who wish well 
Once a brother of Mr. Casey, the ex-Governor, was of the country. Unfortunately, the Indian public being 
appointed by Dr. Wheeler at very hi^ salary to do loo much absorbed in politics, have not devoted in the 
some trivial work. Another very itnportant appoint- past that amount of care and attention to this Depart¬ 
ment is held in the Department by a man whose ment which it deserves. At the present moment things 
ignorance, it is said, does not stop at Indian History have come to such a pass that permanent iitjuiy of a 
but to all subjects taught at any University. This, I was . great character is likely to be inflicted upon the 
told, was the reason why I could not find out the last Department, unless prompt steps are taken to corn- 
mentioned gentleman's qualifications in spite of some plctely reform the department. I hope this article has 
searching enquiries. As this and most of similar given enough indication as to .the reform, which is most 
appointments are permanent, the Director-General will necessary and uigHit. 
indeed leave a very poor legaC 3 ' to his successor. 

- ;0 


WINDSOR CASTLE 

By OWEN MORSHEAD, c.vjo., osja., mx. 

Lonpok's river, the Thames, touches history at many the river Thames up which they would travel from 
points in its wanderings, but one of the most interesting London, and not far from Runnymede—4hat great river- 
must, wirely be the precipitous escarpment on which side meadow where King John in 1215 granted the 
stands one of England’s Royal Castles—Windsor. Magna Carta upon which Britain’s social liberties still 
Rising steeply from the gentle embrace of the river, rest today. Borne two and a half miles (five kilometres) 
this site was chosen for the castle as long ago as the away, however, the river has scooped out for itself a 
elevrath cent^uy, by the Nonnan King William L channel at the foot of an abrupt escarpment; and 

Today it is still used as one of the homes of King William the Conqueror, observing the strategic possi- 

Qeorge VI and Qu(^ Elisabeth. btlities of this formation, moved the royal fesidenoe fo 

There is'one date In English history which every its summit, and laid out the Castle very much as it 
chUd knows; it is "WilBam the Conqueror 1086”T--the is now. Its walls are extremely ancient; so are the 
last time that Bnglatid was conquered. This William ol various bmldings which they contain, although natural- 
Norisandy, on first arriving in the country, at bnee ly these have undergone alteration as the centuries 
looked to the defen(»i of his dapital, which had grown passed and the standard of riomestic comfort rose. The 

up on its present the poidt nearest to the sea. wt most extensive changes were those made by King 

Which the Thames be bride^^ He fauUt'tira Edward the Third in 1360, King Charles the Second 

famous Tower ol'Lonchm to dofend the approach'up in 1^, and George the Fourth in.I82S. Such adapta¬ 
ble river Thames from the sea. and at a ratUus of about tions are to be expected in a building of such unusual 
twenty-five miles he itiriher erecisd antiquity. 

a eicele of strongholds, of W^h ;W]»^ Goveting :some fourteen acres (five and a half 

the Bfost il^msing. Not* (hkt |nr(S& hcctUresl in a^l, the Castle lies along the top of the 

JSWpeii^^ pf Windsor, with cliff, jhi form resembling an elongated hour-fflaas, or 

Ssatoii, Idn^s'had beforn t^ooKn %wre .cd eigiit. Where its two main courtyaida join, 

'tho’figure, ^eie'';ihKa.^ lo% and 
,;jW^’;pa*;'aiKl'foin^'^ihich^ht Keep,<bd>/«frW-:'i5^'d,' cmiirtructed 

flhnon ^ meihlt, , riwgte archway 

dnitnded' by; .Bi8itiye.js»l]g.'atrd w poiteuRued gatewiw- 
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T^p in the Keep, where fonnerly Gteveraor mui- the 
garrison bad tbeir quwters, are now housed the 
Airphives. From the summit, at the top of an immense 
flft ga taff , flies the royal standard. From the batttellientB, 
to which the public are admitted, the eye travels far 
over undulating woodlands in every direction, return¬ 
ing (o dwell upon the silvery Thames whidi (iivides the 
Castle grounds from the historic buildings and playiiig 
fields of Eton College in the valley below. ' 


" e 






The interior view of St. George's Chapel in 
'Windsor CmUb 

The . Castle is approached from the South by, * 
struijldit avenue three miles (five kilometres) in length 
flanked bn both sidee by double rowa of tall elm trees; 
this avenue, the most spectacular in the country, was 
planted ip 16M by King (Carles the Second. One of 
the quadrangles of the Castle is appropriated, to ^e 
accomtqodation of the Sovereign,, and on gala beca- 


skmsi ti’ben it is filled to eapsci^ wi^ Ihuhr Maj^tieB^ 
guests and the royal household, some 2S0 beds aia. 
occupied. This figure comprises only what may be 
called the migratory population of the OaaUe ; in addi¬ 
tion there are fifty separate families occupying inde¬ 
pendent houses within ^e precincts ail the yen-ground, 
whether or not Their Majesties are in residence. When 
to these is added a small army of workmen of all kinds 
of trades, whose professional life is passed within the 
Castle although they inhabit houses in the town, it will 
be seen that this ancient assemblage of buildings 
embraces a social community of considerable sice. 

Enclosed within one of the two courtyards is the 
equivalent of a complete cathedral establishment, 
clustering round the illustrious St. George’s Chapel. 
Grouped about its quiet cloisters are the residences of 
the Dean and canons, the choirmen and the sacristans. 
This chapel, dedicated to St. George, the patron Saint 
of England, is one ol the most beautiful ecclesiastical 
buildings in the country. Built just before 1500, its wide 
span is vaulted with a solid stone roof of matchless 
grace and loveliness; and the fr^ted canopies to the 
carved choir-stalls are surmounted by the basmers of 
the Knights of the Garter. For this is the central 
shrine of that ancient and honourable Order; and here 
are to be seen some 800 heraldic stall-plates, executed 
in coloured enamels, which reach back in continuous 
sequence to 1348, the year in which the Order was 
founded. 

Windsor Castle has long ceased to be a fortress, 
being now and for the past four hundred years one of 
the official residences of the King. It is so large <bat 
the Sovereign now-a-days prefers to inhabit a smaller 
house in the Great Park, as affording that ocoasicmal 
privacy vdiidi even a monarch needs. Nevertheless for 
several weeks in the year the Royal Family gtill reude 
within its august walls, notably in pease time for the 
famous race meeting at Ascot, when its courts are filled 
with a gay concourse and all its storied past comes to.^ 
life onee more in the glitter and gaiety of tbs preset. 
Embosomed in trees upon its proud eminenee, todsy, 
tile Castle sleeps, to reawaken in bappiw da{^ and, 
rcnioie the unbroken tradition, of close Upon nine 
himdred years. 
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leaders, geniuses and the home 

n-r rfYT».n, MonAK 


A FAui couufiy stands in need of the right leader 
and the best genius. Some feel that leaden like 
geniuses are bom and not made. Othem h<>l d that a 
leader is made and so is a genius. Many believe that 
^ money not only makes the mare go, but also raises 
a man to the pinnacle of leadership and makes the 
World recogniae another man as a geniua. But few 
indeed realise that the home plays a great and signi* 
iicant part in the making of leaders and geniuses. 
I'robably the home is eclipsed behind a gray cloud of 
lommonplacs everydayness, while leadership and 
genius are fringed with the aura of glamour. That is 
why leadership and genius are not often associated 
together in most minds. 

There is an enticing romance about being a leader 
or a gemus. But a strenuous discipline is involved 
and this discipline ought to start in the home. How 
many are willing to submit cheerfully to this disoi- 
jdiiie? Undisc-iplinod leaders are either climbers, 
iiiiscrupolously using other people to rise hi gher or 
proxies wanting the kudos but not the labour; 
whereas disciplined leaders are men and women who 
liaxe trained themselves for the eminently complex 
task of inspiring, toiling, suffering and leadin g thei f 
group through every valley of disappointment, every 
forest of prejudice, up the steep path of progrew. 

Undisciplined geniuses arc like a leaking vefflcl 
put to sea, doomed to shipwreck; whereas disciplined 
geniuses are men and women who have educated 
themselves to express truth and beauty through the 
me^um of their choice to refine, ennoble and inspire 
.their group. They have infinite patience for they know 
tliat they are striving after perfection. If the leader 
greases the will of the people, the genius exprcases 
the ideals and emotions of the people. They are both 
made or unmade in the home. 

There is a three>fold difference between one who 
can lead and those who wait to be led. The difference 
IS necessary. Without followers, there can be no 
leaders. The leader has innght, and can percieve the 
rigns of the times, and being aware of the goal, can 
^ decide what must be done, what risks tideen and what 
course followed, while the^otlAfs wait for a signal 
for ^mething to happen. The leader has initiative 
and is never afraid to act as the changing situations 
demand, iritliout the driver's whip, while the others 
wait to Ijc urged on or driven to do their duty. The 
loader, has integrUy, and is not influenced by personal 
eonsidemtions or sectional interests or sooinl conven¬ 
tions. B» aocepta the authorit<tive v(^t pf eon- 
science and the logic of events, wb^ i^gb aways 
this ride and that by this influenes and that, Be ri ng 
Vhososver is in power. 73xvm when a leader 

inai^. initiative and integritir. lo the vlli of the 


group, he ceases to be a leader and becomes a much- 
moved pawn in a confused game that must end in 
calamity. Is this a Fascist stand? Is it opposed to 
the ideal of Democracy? Fascism, let us remember, 
demands that the leader be trained as a demi-god 
and the populace be made just so many mechanical 
men and women without the right to think. Demo¬ 
cracy is the rule of the people, by the people, for 
the people. A good leader is the representative of the 
people, the common, disinherited, down-trodden 
masses, who is a leader because there is a historical 
need for him to lead his people a day's march nearer 
the Promised Laud. But it is he who must lead. If 
he follows the prejudi|»a and superstitions of his 
people there is bound to be a shipwreck. A people 
can go astray for the want of a strong, animating and 
purposive lead. 

This does not mean that a good leader must be 
an autocrat imposing his dictatorial will on the group. 
That would kill the potentiality of the race and the 
personality of each individual member. On the con- 
traiy, he must be so much better educated, cultured, 
refined, and inspired that he can be pati^t and 
patently enable his group lo understand each situa¬ 
tion and the reasons that determine the course of 
action that he thinks right. He must have abundant 
faith in his people and in the historical process. He 
must have a sterling character so that he can give a 
challenge when a challenge h, inevitable, and com- 
ipand confidence and respect without over having to 
stoop to demand them either by word or armaments. 
Thus alone can good leadersliip become not an im- 
positioD, but an exposition of the vaguely felt finer 
aspirations of the group through the chosen leader. 
For it is through the leader that the race comes to 
awareness of its own strength and shortcomings, of ita 
own ambitions and needs, of its own progresu and 
destiny. 

The education for leadership, must be in the 
Home. It is in (he home that the child must learn 
to be independent, courageous, and la^e-hearted. 
But many Indian parents, mother and grandmotheni 
in particular, scoff at an ambitious child who leaves 
the elder's fingers in a crowd or who stands in front 
of a full-length cheval-glass and acts the part of a 
leader. We seem to be lamentably unable to appre¬ 
ciate independence or the desire to stand on their own 
icp in our children. If the children assert thei r inde¬ 
pendence and wish to be advahtiuoua and eaqierinient 
with things the grown-ups ate' lAwi^ ready to tiirow 
a wet blanket on the enthn^asm ,o|, rite idtUdren. How 
often have we not heard a d«r grandmother my 
to a boy (d twelve or fourteen, “Jlel Not.... Darting I 
you. not fo out •*iiianing|.,.««ou miMt not go 
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near a riverl....Or....or....a lake..*•or....or any 

water_Be oareful, darlingl” Or she says to a 

younger boy, say of ten, "No, my pet, you must Dot 
go to that school picnic because... .because... .No I 

those boys going with you_they might push you 

into the river!” 

One van appreciate the maternal instinct but one 
has to condemn the effect of such sentimentality. It 
turns out boys and girls lacking in self-confidence which 
is the very foundatidn of independence. Only moral 
cripples are turned out by this kind of sentimental 
insistence that the child should depend on his parents 
for everything, from serving his meals to choosing what 
he shall wear. This is certainly not the way that 
Jawaharlal Nehru or George Washington or Oliver 
Cromwell or Martin Luther was brought up. This is 
the way those children are brought up who are destined 
to uphold Uie horrible tradition of slavery. 

If freedom of choice, independence of character, 
the spirit of initiative and courage of originality are 
smothered in a boy or girl between the ages of six and 
sixteen, what can they be but good slaves? Someone 
else must choose for them what is right or wrong. Some¬ 
one else must tell .them what to do. Someone else must 
set the example for them to follow. Someone else must 
create precedents which they may imitate. They dare 
not think or love or even do anything that is off the 
beaten truck. In the home they have been broken in 
according to orthodox and time-honoured (or time- 
discredited ?) prejudices Their minds and their hearts 
are put into strait-jackets and must continue to feel 
uncomfortable. Bui they cannot break open that strait- 
jacket ahd'find release. 

Anotlicr tendency in the home is to shield the child 
from the consequences of his actions. Mother and 
father discuss tlie matter. “Our son has done wrong. 
But you must support the child otherwise his prestige 
and the prestige of our reapectiblc family yill be loat,” 
says the mother. The father silently or with a grunt 
acquiesces. The urchin realises that bis father is 
title-holder and the Headmaster will not dare to cross 
swords with a Rai Bahadur. What is the ultimate 
result? The boy goes on becoming a worse urchin, a 
worse citizen and a worse character. He can never 
be a leader. He is only half a man. It takes brave"ahd 
wise parents to let their children suffer the penalty for 
their wrong actions. 

Seldom do parents inspire their children to respect 
other people, other people’s property, other people’* 
rights, other people's point of view. It is always, *<01 
wlmt impertinence! Those low-bom X’s think ao-aad* 
so and expect our son to do this or that and our 
daughter to many their good-for-nothing son I” And 
the children absorb this superiority-complex to suffer 
and through bitter suffering in later life try to get riff of 
it. It is in the home that our children, our girls and 
boys, should learn naturally and without coercion, that 
everybody good and. useful is worthy of respect; that 
eveiybot^s property is to be rexpeoted; toat evepy- 


body has the right to think and feel and believe as he 
or she does, provided it is reasonable. When children 
cannot do thi», they cannot become leaders. 

The home must not be the grave, but the cradle 
for those qualities which make men and women worthy 
dtisens and some of them worthy leaders. Read the^ 
biographies and auto-biographies of the world’s great 
leaders and it will be found that the home played s 
leading part in making them what the world Ister 
acknowledged them to be. • 

If parents let children grow up like plants and leave 
them to the mercy of the law of nature, the children 
will become selfish, wilful, uncivil and unworthy leaders, 
if at all. They may attract public attention by becom¬ 
ing goondtts or gangsters but they will never attract 
attention as great leaders. The home and all that 
term connotes, parents, grand-parents, elder brothers 
and siaitcrs, uncles and aunts must consciously shape 
children to become leaders. 

And India desperately needs leaders in every fisl<f 
of activity, leaders capable of succeeding those who are 
stalwarts today, leaders capable of filling the breach 
where that exists. In science and industry, in literature 
and art, in social and political activities, we need men 
and women of insight and initiative and integrity to give 
a reasoned and bold lead to tltc country. TTie stalwarts 
of today may well become the immortals of tomorrow. 
Yet tomorrow they may not be in the fiesh with us. 
Who will adorn their places worthily? Let us be quite 
sure that without leaders, or with incompetent ones, 
those who lack insight and are intolerant, those who 
lack initiative and are tied to the apron-strings of 
others, those who lack integrity and are self-seekers, a 
free country caimot prosper and must eventually fall 
on evil days. 

Yet how many potential leaders are stunted and 
crushed by the eccentricities of the home and those 
who govern it! How many boys and girls develop all 
manner of complexes and psychoses because of mal¬ 
treatment like Byron! Paroxysms of parental rage, 
the spirit of paternal domination, selfishness, isdisoipljne, 
discourtes}', back-biting, irrespon»bility siad the like 
on the part of parents and the senior membetB of the 
home Me not likely to foster the qualities of leadership 
in a child, however, promising he or she may be. 

All this implies that parents should be educated, 
whereas in India it is our misfortune that over 90 per. 
cent of the parents are illiterate. But in some cases the 
illiterate father and mother know by'some instinct'How 
to bring up a child while the semi-educated parente 
do not. It would be a great day when all 'the - dOQ 
millions of India and Pakistan would find the portals of 
edupation thrown open to them. But it would be n 
greater day when we would organise some tort of 
special education to create that kind of a hnmo with 
have and Beauty and Truth which tott(di the mind and 
heart <of every child like the sunhflht that mekes the 
lotus open' its petals. 

SomeoM adiht weU oti:, "What islbe 9^^ 
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for then?” Schools and colleges most continue the 
good work begun in Ute home. They the students 
opportunities for the cultivation of those qualities of 
inri^t, initiative and integrity which are intrinsic 
qualities of leadership. Knowledge, of course, they 
must acquire. But they must acquire so much more 
than book-learning. Students who pass through our 
schools and colleges must be mentally vitalised not 
devitalised; must be morally enriched not made insol¬ 
vent; must be culturally nourished not emasculated. 
They must learn to adminre the great men and women 
of the past and to emulate them. They must grow more 
and more conscious of the evils that need to he 
reformed, the task that wait to be undertaken, the 
problems that have to be solved, the pitfalls that must 
be avoided. It is not as if a man or woman can read 
through a book on ‘Parliamentary Procedure’ overnight 
and turn into a leader on the morrow. Leaders have 
to fill in the hard term of apprenticeship, and where 
ean they do this better than in school and college? 
"Tjenders are bom and not made", is a convenient ndnge 
for escapists. But it does not nksolvc parents, teachers, 
or educational authorities from their share of the res¬ 


ponsibility and their share of the blame. Children are 
bom. They have to be mode leaders. Some children 
may have inherited all the potentialities of leaders but 
may be crippled by the wrong kind of environment, 
the wrong kind of teaching, the wrong kind of 
punishment. 

It is welcome news that a school to train leaders 
has been started in Naini Tal with the well-known 
educationist, Mr. Pearse of Gwalior as the Principal. 
The aims and ideals of the; school seem to be praise¬ 
worthy. Wo have confidence in Mr. Prarse and in 
those who are on the governing body of (he school. 

Yet no school and no college, no matter if the 
Angel Gabriel or even Saraswati, the patron-deity of 
learning, herself took over charge, can take the place 
of the home. Nor can one expect schools or colleges 
to become mental hospitals to remedy and treat and 
cure defects and maladjuRtmcnts and damages caused 
by the home. The home is the kindergarten for 
lenders no less than for geniuses. It is the earliest 
training-ground for all that greatness, heroism and 
moral grandeur that makes nations great, glorious and 
triumphant. 

; 0 :- 


THE PLACE OF ENGUSH IN FREE INDIA 

Bt USHA BISWAS, M.A., B.T. 


Now (hat the political freedom of India has been 
achieved, what should be the place of English in 
independent India is pne of the big problems that 
confront the countrj'. So far English ha.s occupied a 
very important place in the cultural and intellectual 
life of India, as a result of which our mother-tongues 
have been relegated to the background. As a matter 
of fact, in our schools and colleges, much more tm® 
and attention are devoted to the teaching of English 
than to of out mother-tongue, which is usu^ly 
negleeted. English is still the medium of instruction 
in the higher courses of study. We set so much store 
by Enidieh that a sound knowledge of it is very often 
considered to be the criterion of one’s efficiency iu 
one’q official career, even, and serves as a passport 
to cultured and enl^htened society, so to say. Many 
of as are the products of a hybrid education and 
culture, which we pride ouraelvee upon. A good deal 
of the present uBpwtahoe of Enidieh may be mainly 
attributed to the faot tiuit it was until recently the 
language Of the nding nation. But how that India 
has riiaken off the foreign yoke, all the sensible peOPin 
of rile r^uBtiy feol tfa&t thiz^ should not be what 
they 'are at preasat, and have become rather intolerant 
of .ibe.iUhduo iaxportaace that has been .attaidied to 
Eai^ jKr <|«t. Tbo pressing needt of tl^ T8ori»ta- 
rioB tha. .onrise edn^ policy of ^^ the on 

o(^ 'hotne' to 'us'..tdli.;«ad. has; set. 

,to a sjwtom 


changed condition in oiir motherland, brought about 
by the attainment of freedom. At the pre.sent moment, 
we all realise the folly of assigning such an important 
place to English in education as well as in our every¬ 
day life, and are fully alive to the fact that it is 
derogatory to our national prestige and dignity to 
neglect our mother-tongue, and deprive it of its 
rightful place. Apart from all this, there is no deny¬ 
ing the fact, also, that to-day the average Indian 
student is being intellectually cramped, being conn- 
polled to learn all subjects and express h's thoughts 
and ideas through the medium of a foreign tongue 
which he naturally finds it hard t master. He cannot 
be expected to be able to express himself as freely io 
a foreign language as he nan in his mother-tongue, 
over which he has got a far greater command. 

Bengal owes a deep debt of gratitude to the late 
Sir Ashutosh Mukherjee. It was he who first included 
the vernacular in the higher courses of study. In 
Bengal until recently English was the medium of 
instruction in schools. It still forms an important part 
of the school currioulwra', and is one of the principal 
subjects to be taught. The pupils are debarred from 
promotion to a higher class if they fail in English. 
In colleges Ezigliab is still the medium of. inistractlon, 
ail the subjects being taught in Englirii. The tJniver-> 
rity question papers are set iq Enklirix, and , the can¬ 
didates are, wilb^nilly, required to afiswer them in* 
Faglisb. Very often they find ii dkBoult to peas the 
examinatioBS, even if bAppm to be riiorouifiijy ; 
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('onversant wi(h the isubject-tnattpr tniless they have 
!i . fairly good command of English. In a good many 
cuBOfl they fail in the examinations only beoatise of 
their inaiality 1o express themselves correctly in 
English. Bounelimi’s the students also fail to graiE^ 
the subject-matter properly, if they are weak in 
English, all the books being written in EngHsh. This 
really constitutea a serious stumbling-block in the 
passing of the examinations as well as in the acquisi¬ 
tion" of knowledge, in the present state of affairs, 
nesides, there seems to be very, little point in over¬ 
taxing the brains of the children of tender age by 
thrusting a foreign language on them. 

Up till now English is the State language of 
India. All the lorrespondence at the Government 
and mercantile nffieps is carried on in Englisii. All 
the proceeding.^ iu the courts and legislatures of the 
country sre also conducted in English. A good com¬ 
mand of the language therefore stands us in good 
stead in our [mblic and official career. 

English also constitutes the lin^ia jranca of 
India, which is inhabited by a variety of people, 
speaking different languages and dialects. We are 
unable lt> make oucw'lves intelligible to the people 
of our .sister provinces unless we poaae.s.s ii fairly good 
knowledge of Englisli. There are so many languages 
and dialects s]ioken in India Uuit it is really im- 
(Mweiiblp for the people of one province to learn and 
'master all of these. So all intercourse—soeinl, poli¬ 
tical, intellectual and commercial—^between the different 
provinces of India will bo i-endered impossible unless 
there is a lingua jranca undcnslood by all. 

Apart from all this, the great cultural value of 
English cannot also bo overlooked. It has forged out 
It link between the cultured couniries of the world 
and has helped to • provide a bond of unity and 
intellectual fellowsliip between them. Through a 
knowledge of English we have lieen able to keep in 
touch with the most, advaui'cd trends of world 
thought. Through Englisli we have bcoomr acquainted 
with the great literary achievement of the whole 
world—^the masterpieces of the world’s best Hleraturc. 
Had we bees ignorant of English, wc would have 
been denied the enjoyment of the immense wealth 
of English literature. So the eiiltiiral xalue of 
Englirii, as an interniitionid language, -hoiild by no 
aneaas be under-estimated. It is quite in the nature 
of things that at the present time a knowledge of 
English is looked upon as the »ine qua non of 
education in our country. ‘While stressing the crdturul 
\'alue of the English language and lileramre. 1 am 
not, at all, belittling the greatness of our Hengali 
language and literature. Tagore’s invaluable contri¬ 
butions to Bengali literature, even barring the literary 
achievements of other eminent Bengali iwicts and 
authors—the unparallelied,. beauty, music, ami lilt of 
bis diction—'have served to enrich the Bengali lan¬ 
guage and literature so much that it can claim a placet 
second to noaa^ among the world’s bsM Utomtuso. 


But it is a pity that at the present time, Bengali lOr 
any other Indian language is spoken and understood 
by an infinitesimally smalt fraction of the whole 
population of the world. English holds a unique 
position as the international language of the cultured 
nations of the world. Bo even if English is replaced 
by Hindi as the lingua jranca of India, the im¬ 
portance of English as an international language will 
nnnain as it is to-day. 

It has been decided by all the Provincial Govern¬ 
ments of India that the niothcr-tO'ngue should be 
the medium of instruction, so far as jirimary and 
seconda,ry education is concerned, and that the change 
in University education should he effected by stage,s, 
without impairing the standard of education. The 
suggestion of Mauluna Abul Kalam Asad that “the 
change-over” should spread over a period of five 
years sci'ins tO' be a very sound one. An immediate 
I’oplaceiraeni, of English in cf'llegiate education is sure 
to lead to a good deal of serious inconvenience on 
the part of both the teachers and the taught. Besides, 
some jiracticnl difficulties will also havi- to be solved 
before the scliame can be cHrried into effect. It has 
been proposed that in (he sixth year tin* mother- 
tongue should be made (lie medium of instruction up 
to the highest standani. Englisli will not, however, 
be abolialied altogether. It will conliniie to be taught 
as a second language in schools and collpgiw, and 
will be a subject of study for the post-graduate 
studeuls. Thus it is only those' who have a special 
taste for the language will go in fur it, and will 
learn English for tlie sake of English. Although so 
much stre.ss is laid on EnglWt, which is a compulsory 
subject in our schools and colleges at. the present 
lime, only a small number of people really learn the 
language. So if the preJenl artificial importance of 
English is thus done away wiih, it is expected to 
secure its true place in the academic life of the 
country. 

Two recent decisions of the Government of West 
Bengal mark the beginning of a new phase in the 
educational policy of the day, which is expected to 
have far-reaching effects on. the entire system of 
I'ducalion. The first of these is that the teaching of 
> English should be stopped in all prim.si^' schools and 
the primary classes of all middle and high schools of 
West Bengal. The second decision is that tim can¬ 
didates for the I.A. and B.A. Examinations (includ¬ 
ing l.Com. and B.Com.) may. if they like, answer the 
question papers in Bengali. It appears from a noti¬ 
fication issued by the Government of West Bengal 
that the decisions are to be implemented inunediately. 
These are certainly a move in the right direction, 
and should be-appreciated as such by all. But at the 
beginning, these proposals are sure to be looieed.upoh 
with some suigiioion, mid to meet with goine 
tion, as all new measures' are. As for tire idbolitioa 
of BnglicAi at. the primary stage, Eng^fish is mdy-aa 
optional subject in the primary sdiools of tits Ena- 
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vincc. As a nilp, the subicot is so badly taught at 
the average primary school that it had better not be 
taught at all. To my mind, it is no use teaching a 
subject unless it is well taught. There are very few 
teachers, capable of teaching English well in the 
primary schools of the Province. But so far English 
has been a compulsory subject in tlu' piiruarv classes 
of the secondary schools, In the course of my inspec¬ 
tion I have always insisted that the English lessons 
should be mainly oral and convorsatioiinl in 
these classes and that loo much .slrc'is should 
not be Laid on reading and wiitine English 
at this si age. In my o^nnion. if i.s a more rationtil 
mode of leaching a language. A child first learns 
to speak a language before il knows how lo read 
and write il. But in the event of Eiigli>ili being 
.started from (’luss-V, as has been proposed, the 
present prescribed Engli*.!! readers should be replaced 
by easier ones, more suited to the needs of beginners. 
In that ca.'ie, tlie standard rif Iraiehing nereis also to 
be lower, and the text-books, loo. should be written 
aceordingly. The beginners will really find it h.ird 
lo follow the prp.sent English text-books prescribed 
for riass-V. As for the oilier decision of the Oovorn- 
aienl. of West Bengal, nl the, beginning so'mc difficulty 
IS sure to be cxpi'rienccci in making Bengali a really 
cffecliic medium of instruction. None ean deny that. 
Ihere are certain initial diffiicull.ie.s which n-ill have to 
bo ocercoinc in doing so. The pro-ri'quisite of the 
implementation of this decision of the Government of 
West Bengal is the writing and publication of books 
ill Bengali on all subjects. The task will probably 
prove a tremendous one for the authors and pub- 
lishc'rs of the country..But the work should bn under- 
take^ in no time. In collegiate education- English 
cannot therefore be immediately replaced by Bengali 
ns the imcdium of instruction. .The proposal that a 
maximum period of five years should be fixed as the 
deadline for the retention of English as the medium 
of instruction in higher University education seems 
to be a VBiy sensible one. In the meantime the recent 
option allowed to the candidates to answer the 
question papers in Bengali at the University examina- 
tioBs is ejqnected to go a long way towards the 
achievement of the desired object. So it is an expdri- 
ment worth carrying out, althougli the candidates 
who have been used to studying a certain subject ,in 
English may not find it easy at the beginning to 
express their ideas in Bengali. To .my mind, Bengali 
can hardly he tuftied into an effective vehicle of 
instruction in colleges, unless and until the books 
on all the,, sdbjects including scientific ones are either 
oomposed in Bengali or translated into it. The writing 
and publication of the necessary books in Bengali is, 
therefore, the crying need of the dayi Co-ordinated 
efforts riiotdd be put forth b^ all the eminent scholnrs 
mA edttcatioauts of the provipec to put the scheme 
iiitp jptactioe^ Se soon ^ poodHe. This wHl probably 
be -an^uphtfl work for them.. Perhaps tl^ will be 


hard put to it to find out appropriate Bengali words 
for certain scientific and technical terms. Attempts 
should be made to enlarge and enrich our vocabulary 
on these lines. Some new word.s will have to be 
coined, and certain terms will have to be bor¬ 
rowed from other foreign, languages, The foreign 
words which will thus find their way to Bengali will 
probably be gradually absorbed into it. .\s all 
students of Philology kmnv. thi.s i< not quite a a^w 
and unprecedented thing in tlic hi«torv of a language. 
It is not unlikely that it will Lake us al least a few 
j’hars to get the noce-ssary books wrillen in Bengali. 

There is talk of the adoption of a Provincial 
language in place of English as the court or official 
language in eacli province. The present sel-up of 
lliings, pon.scquent on the attainment of freedom, 
has rendered such a measure absolutely necpsasr.v. 
But certain practical difficulties are to be oncountered 
in the event of the rcplacomonl of English, which has 
been in vogue for such a long time. At the proseiil 
nit'mcnl ,ill the corre.spondence and report work al 
the Government officej. all biisineiss trans.ictions in 
commercial concerns, and all the proceedings in the 
law-courts and legislatures of the province,s of India 
are laing conduclc'd in Engli.=>h, Avhieh servo? the 
purpose of the hngiiii frnvrn of the country. Tlie 
sudden imposition of a pr()\iiu'ia] language j.s sure 
lo occasion a good deal of im-onvenienee on the Iiart 
of such people and em-ployees a.s hail fr-nu othc-r 
provii)ce,s and are not well-acquainted with tlie lan- 
miage of the province in qiie.-tion. Eet alone other 
provinces. Bengal, for example, is a cosmopolitan 
province, which is inhabited by the people of nil 
nationalities—it is not for the Bengalees .alone. The 
Government and mercantile offices of the province 
are also staffed by the people of various provinces 
So in case Bengali is adopted as the court or official 
language, the non-Bengalees mu.st be allowed a 
reasonable time for the piirpost- of acquiring a woik- 
ivble knowledge of the language. Besides, the jiroblom 
of supplying an adequate number of Bengali type¬ 
writers for the offices of the province should aNo be 
solved, as otherwise copying in ninniiscript will entail 
a good deal of waste of time and labour. 

Now the question is what .sli-ould be the inler- 
provincinl and State language of India, in ca-se the 
vernacular is adopted as the court and official language 
in each province, there being a variety of languages 
spoken in the different parts of this sub-rontinent,. Il 
is quite imjiosiible for the pimple of one province to 
nick up the languages of all the sister provinces. So 
there must needs be an inter-provincial language, 
which should be understood by the people of all pro¬ 
vinces. It has been suggested that Hindi should replace 
English as such. In that case al«), the change should 
•be gradual. At the present time, the people of all the , 
provinces do not know Hindi. It will take them at least 
a few years .fo master the langua^, so aa to be able to 
speak, and write it fairiy eoireotly. 



WHAT THE WAR WROTE ABOUT 

Bt ham saran shaema 


NBvm before did so many write so much about so 
unimportant a subject as India, as they did duriun 
the last war. Almost everybody who is anybody, or 
was, created a book about this country. It almost 
seems that if actual blood could not flow over India, 
ink was surely not spared. And these books «nd writers 
spoke for India and against her, ridiculed her and 
revered her, analysed her and put her together again ; 
no personality was spared, no institution was let off, no 
story or suggestion was too fantastic for the printed 
page. 

Of course, the main reason was either justification 
of British rule in India or its exposure as an unten¬ 
able system. In between everything was pushed in. 

We shall remain perennially indebted to tho.se 
grent and noble souls who championed our cause, 
raising it to its real and lofty level, at a time when 
the whole world had turned against iis. The reader 
will surely recollect that at one stage the entire 
Indian nationalism was considered enemy-inspired and 
India’s demand for freedom a ‘stab in the buck.' It is to 
the untiring efforts of our dear friend.*! in Allied 
eoiintries, specially the UB.A., th.al our'cause did not 
suffer in public esteem. There were no Indian leaders 
at the moment free to ad\orate her cause ; wliocver 
passed as a representative of India was guided by sheer 
opportunism. 

I propose to recapitul.ite the better known of our 
friends and enemies, so that we may forget none, 
t)f course it is not possible to include those numbei'- 
less men and women who rontrihuted to our fight for 
freedom or opiioaed it through stray ariieles in the 
press. 

The first two names that come up for honourable 
mention are those of Louis Fisher and Pearl Buck. 
Fisher’s book Empire created a furore, because it 
was written so brilliantly and forcefully. While in 
India he had seen her on the verj’ eve of Uie 1M2 
revolution, had been in intimate touch with the 
leaders preparing for the struggle, and had become 
the great ambassador of Indian‘militant nationalism.. 
Naturally his book stirred the Tory mouthpiece. The 
Times, into a passionate justification of British Im¬ 
perialism. Said Kate L. Mitehell : 

"I believe Imperialism is no accident but a 
product of definite and powerful economic forces,. 
.... Mr. Fischer would have served his purpose 
better hod he Bought to probe deeper into the real 

nature of Imperialism.” 

John MacCormac angrily wrote : 

"But if Mr. Fischer's object is to persuade 
England to free Indi^ it is doubtful whether he has 

furthered it.To assert dogmatically that 

they (Indians) will make good use of it (freedom) 
is another matter. Freedom and unity like many 
other precious things are generaDy bom in the 
blood. If India had not b^n under the British 
four yean ago, she would hare hew under the 


Japanese to-day. Who will hold the ring for her 
blood-letting tomorrow?" 

I‘wonder what poor MacCormac has to say today. 
Sorokin, whom we seem to have forgotten, wrote 
a book entitled The Crim oj Our Age in which he 
discussed with remarkable power and- precision "the 
bloodiest crisis of the bloodiest century." While 
discussing the agonising evils and terrors of the 
present age, as portrayed by Sorokin, John Haynes 
Holmes reproduced the news-despatches from India 
and compared them to the news-items from Nasi- 
oecupied Europe. They proved to be the most convinc¬ 
ing condemnation of British rule in India, specially 
their rhelhods of crushing her demand for freedom. 

-It may not be out of place to point out that any 
such comparison .<!Uggestpd by any Indian writer those 
days would have surely landed him in prison. 

The Indian author Kumar Ghoshal published a 
book in America — People of India. The writer sought 
to prove that the root cause of India's trouble was her 
economic misery, which in ita turn was the result of 
her political slavery. Apropos the August Resolution 
he said : 

“If the British Governiuent really considered 
the defence of India and the preparation for war 
as its major concern, it could have at least bent 

to the degree of opening negotiations.but. it 

ro.sortJ!d to arrests... .ITie Congress actually hoped 
to avoid civil disobedience but were not given a 
chance. The violence which broke out was the 
result of the arrests of the Indian leaders and was 
not according to any pre-arranged plan." 

And then there came that sensational book One 
Wotid by that equally scnsotional person Wendell 
Willkie. It was the result of his hurricane tour 
round the world, from which despite the best will on 
the port of Mr. Willkie, India was excluded. It is 
generally believed that the India Office prevented bis 
seeing India, because they feared that what he might 
have seen here would have so enraged him as to 
forget the Nazis and remember the British only. 

In that book Willkie said : 

"If we believe in the ends we proclaim and 
want the stirring forces in the Mi^le East to 
work with us towards those ends we must cease 
trying to perpetuate control by manipulating 
native forces by playing off one against the other 
for our own ends." 

An <4>vious reference to India. 

Please remember that India had been excluded 
from his tour, so he could not put it in his records. 
But India troubled, him all along the journey. He 
says that from Africa to Alaska he was ariced only 
one question—"What idiout India?” And China’s 
wisest man toM him: 

"When Indian aspiration fqr freedom was put 
aside to some future date it was not Great Britain 
that suffered in pubHc eeteem, it was the United 
Staten." * 
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I have always wondered what would have Mr. 
Willkio written had he seen India of those days with 
his own eyes. He might have published a separate 
book under the title Dark World or One Dungeon. 

Mr. Punikkar also wrote a book which was pub¬ 
lished in the U. S. A. by the Institute of Pacific 
Relations. In it he insisted on a free government of 
India, declaring it us essential for the future of the 
country. Surprisiugly enough the learned author 
advocated a sort of diluted Pakistan, perhaps indicar 
tive of a very cautious and apprehensive mind., 

One of the most breath-taking surprises of the 
war-literature ubout India was the book Strangers in 
India writteu by Penderel Moon, an officer of the 
Indian Civil Service till the year 1943. The reader 
will recollect that Mr. Moon lost his job fOr being 
sympathetic towards that graceful political prisoner 
Rajkumari Amrit Kaur. After losing his job Mr. 
Muon went and became an author, a veiy brilliant 
and understanding writer on India. How this gentle¬ 
man could remain so long in the stultifying and 
rotting atmosphere of the I. C. S. must remain a 
puzzle, and I per.<!onally feci quite thankful to Amery 
and Linlithgow for having given the world an author. 

Naturally Mr. Moon—an odd name suggestive of 
supinenesB—cannot get rid of his foreiguueas in ap¬ 
proaching the Indian problems. That needs a Fischer 
and a Pearl Buck. But, he has doue some quite daring 
thinking. He says : 

“Nevertheless Englishmen will perhaps do well 
to remember just who the men are who have gone 
to gaol in India. Whatever may be thought of 
them, they arc and are likely to remain national 
leaders; and only a few years ago they formed the 
Governments of seven of India’s provinces.” 

About Pakistan, he has stated something remark¬ 
able in support of the attitude taken up by Congress 
leaders. 

“Once we have firmly made up our mind,” he 
declares, “and also made it unmistakably clear to 
others that India is to be independent. Congress 
and the League will at last be forced to attempt 
to reach agreement. Congress vi'ill not deny this, 
for they have repeatedly claimed that a settlement 
with EMtain must precede a conmuinal settlement. 
We have said that it must be the other way rouiul. 
This rather than the eummunal conflict itself was 
the real cause of the deadlock during the first three 
years of the war.” 

This by a man who had been grounded for years 
in the British Government’s view of putting the 
cart before the horse in India. 

Mr' William B. Ziff, the author of that best^Uer 
of 19IS~Con»np Battle 9 / Gemumy, was yet another 
American <to take up cudgels on our behalf. What the 
costly and treacherous Britidi propaganda was doing 
in the H.S.A. must have been pretty futile, semng 
that author after author stood up to speak out for 
this ignored, tortured, insulted land. 

In has book Ziff sounded a warning and cifune out 
noth .ig nsidlttng. oosdsmnation Biitidh rule. 


“A phenomenon of great .importance to the 
world which is eventuating from this troubled 
situation (Indian) is this: India .is tumis^ her 

back on the West.Out of tlie inconceivable 

poverty, ignorance, degradation and festering ran¬ 
cour which has gripped the population, there ia 
rising a radicalism, wliich gains in strength daily. 
The tide has turned away from' such moderate 
men as Mr. Rajagopalachaviar, Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru, and even &e socialist intellectual Nehru, 
who, but a few years ago, was considered a fire¬ 
brand." 

He named his book —Gentlemen Talk of Peace. 
Almost everybody who was anybody in the world of 
letters pleaded that Britain should reopen negotiati'Oiis 
with India, but all that advice fell on deaf ears, although 
it contributed materially towards the downfall of the 
clique then in power in India and Britain. Among 
those who served India witli their pen in those dark 
days was Mr. Dewill Mackenzie who argued iu his 
book India’s Problem Can Be Solved that a peaceful 
India at that stage would have enormously strengthened 
the Allies. 

Mr. H. N. Brailsford’s splendid book Subject 
India received fulsome praise here us well as abroad, 
and it deserved it every bit. This Englishman has 
always been one of those who have given their ser¬ 
vices unstintedly for the just cause of this country. And 
India remembers all that. In his book, Brailsford 
very rightly suggested that if India decided to leave 
British protection, Britain should give her a parting 
gift—a dowry—of capital equivalent to £100 milliDn 
and complete freedom, the gift being to set her on 
her way to economic recovery. 

- Considering that Britain has ruined our economic 
Kfe, making lis primitive and poor, the idea of the 
gift was not a bad one. In fact it should be calleil 
token compensation, for the systematic impoverishing 
and emasculation of an entire nation cannot be 
adequately compensated for. 

Subject India created a furore in the U.S.A. tou 
bcause of its outspokenness and determined bitterness 
against the British handling of India. Great attention 
was focussed on the ten suggestions made by the author. 
Perhaps these will interest the reader even now. ’nrey 
were : United Nations’ joint offer of independence to 
India in a Pacific Charter; transference of costrol oi 
India from the India Office to the Dominions Office; 
political amnesty and the transformation of the 
Executive Council by Lord Wavell into a National 
Govemmen*.,; simultaneous with this action, Congress 
to call off the revolt; Viceroy to see that the princes 
agree to enter the Indian Union and concede civic 
rights to their subjects; coalition governments in all 
the provinces immediately; Congress and Lesgue t<> 
negotiate oa Pakistan, if neoesaaty witii^tbe help of 
a mediator; the Viceroy to summon the best man to 
loim a National Cabinet ohidb' to conduct the war 
and propato a draft cemstitution for India; new elec¬ 
tions as soon as hostilities osase, both in the provinces 
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und the states; and lastly a treaty between the Indian 
triiion and Britain. 

Unfortunately all this was not done to the olerna! 
(ictriment of Indo-Biitisli relations. 

And llien ciinoe out two books, the purpose of one 
w!i,s to vilify India and of the other to provide 
I’licts to the Britiah and American troo|)8 present in 
the country. The authoi's of Inlmducluui to India, F. 
it. Morale and Robert Stim.son, said that their book 
was an attempt “to give the British and American 
troops now in India a quick and balanced survey of the 
country.” The autlior of the other book Thin is India, 
Peter Muir, claimed that he went to India wholly 
unprejudiced—a usual claim of the usual class of 
national black-mailera and pen-prostitutes. The book 
spat forth venom against the Hindus and the 
Congress. It wa.-! an ugly attempt, full of spite and 
\'ottom against an uuoffeuding people; obiiously soine- 
Iwdy had paid Muir to write that muck, else he had 
a perverted vision. 

One of the most fascinating books to come out 
during this period was Professor Laski’s Refhetiom 
iin the Revolution oj our Time. It is full of forthright 
condemnation of British rule and methods in India. 
In addition it contains some very illuminating reflections 
on world-conditions and trends of the lime in general. 
He said that the demands made by Indians were 
uoitber “impossible nor made at an impossible time” 
thus disposing off the usual excuse of the then rulers 
of India. He also cundemned the way the Crippi* 
negotiations were lionducted, and he had a lot to say 
against what had been done to India by the British. 
He said; 

“In boll) the material and the intellectual 

realms Indians Imve made less iiiogioss iu 

a century and u half than the one-time subject 

nationalities of tile Soviet Unim in 25 years.” 

There is no doubt that the book must have pro¬ 
foundly influenced the outlo k of the Labour Party 
on Indian 

Mrs. Francis Gunther, said to be ouo of the most, 
eloquent advocates of Indian freedom in America, 
also wrote a scintillating book— Revolutio^i in India. 
In it she sought to enlighten the American pHbko 
about th£ real posiuon in India aud to stimulatie their 
interest in the country. Needless to say, it succeeded 
admirably. 

She appealed to all thiuking men and women of 
the United Nations, in passages Uiat are lit up by 
her enlightened sympathy aud uuderstandiug of our 
problems and misfortunes, to ihiuk seriously and 
sensibly about the incongruity of the British rule over 
India. It is really impossible to quote passages out of 
this 120-page book, for the whole of it is quotable. India 
should feel proud ef finding such a sealous advocate 
of her cause. 

The writings of all these people, almtg with 


world events and the growing reeurgence of Asm, 
fimilly made eien the ruling circles of the U.S.A. 
realise the urgemy of a just solution of the problem 
of entire Asia. Mr. Sumner Welles, U. S. Asastant 
.Scii'etiiry of Stale, wrote a book, time oj Decision, 
whi'ieiu Jie pleaded that a new recognition must be 
made of tlie colonial problem, and that a readjust- 
ineul of (Jie relations between Asia and Europe was 
essential, l^'riting of India he said, “Obviously the 
ideal iiK'thud of a solution i.s through direct negotia¬ 
tion between the British Government and the leaders 

of -India.However should llie.se methods continue 

t<a fail, tsn ixecutive councif of the international 
urgaiiisatiuii, through its agencies, should stand 

ready to assist in cam]>osing the difiicuitieB.” 

One of the most talked of books about India was 
written by Piofessor Couplimd, Future oj India, It was 
widely discussed aud commented upon and to an 
extent can be. said to have provided the basic idea of 
the present plan of redrawing the map of India. Couj)- 
land rejected the Pakistan of the League’s conception, 
and suggested regionalism, drawing his inspiration from 
the Swiss model ef government. 

Yet‘another book which was even more talked of. 
for quite different reasons of course, was Beierley 
Nichols’s Verdict on India. It has been so widely and 
iinifoniily condemned, quoted and answered that to 
write anything at all about it is redundant. In any case 
a drain-inspector’s report du(‘s not deserve more than 
a hurried mention. My only comment was and is : 
Nichols overdid his job so that it boomerauged on the 
liead of his ^onsors. 

The Curtis Plan was elaborated in the two pamph¬ 
lets Decision and Action. The Plan was an apologia for 
the continuation of British rule in India ns it is. Curtis 
said : 

“No serious thinker would propose to entrust 
the safety of tJic Briti.sh Commonwealth, and 
indeed the peace of the world, to any electorate 
of which three-'fourths would be pcOjilc who ha^ e 
still to acquire the art of governing themselves_” 

No serious thinker paid much attcntioiu to the 
Curtis Plan. 

The last book on my list is the one written by Sir 
Geoffrey He Montmorency, a former Governor of the 
Ihmjab. The ex-paujuiidrum spoke the language of 
the die-lnird Tories and the book went almost un¬ 
noticed. However he declared pompously: 

“The efforts aud sacrifices of the people ol 
India in the two great wars on behalf of the 
Empire arc reasons which, apart fromii any other 
Ibing-s, alone make any weiJieaing on this point the 
gravest'betrayal of the sacred imperial trust....” 

It seems that the King Canutes of the world 
never die out. They may be swept off wholesale, but 
they never give up. And they never know how foolish 
they look. 
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Thb connection between Indie end Ferae can be 
traced from the early times when the ancestors of the 
Hindus end the Persians formed an undivided branch 
of the Aryan stock. Though the separation of these 
two kindred peoples took place more than 3000 years 
ago, there remained a certain community of interest 
which had a bearing upon the early history of 
Northern India. The .sway exercised by Persia over 
North-West India is described in detail by Herodotus 
in his hook Huitanca but the knowledge of the ancient 
Persians about India is revealed in some of the texts 
of the Zend and Pehlavi literature. 

The relationship between the Hindus and the 
Persians through ties of common Aryan blood, close 
relationship and affinities in matters of religious beliefs, 
ritual observances, manners and customs is evidenced 
in the Vedas and the Avesta, which are the earliest 
literary monuments of India and Persia. For instance, 
a certain relationship is acknowledged to exist between 
the Vedic Divinity Vantna and the Avestan deity Ahur 
Mazda (mani)r the supreme Ood of Zoroastrianism. 
Equally well-known are the points of kinship between 
the Indian Mittra and the Iranian Mithra and in no 
less degree between the victorious Indra Vrilrahana ot 
the Rigveda and the all-trium>phant Verethraghna of 
the Avesta. A^iu, the parallel existing between Yama 
(Vedic) and Yuna (Avestan) or between the snored 
drink Sama (Rigveda) and Haoma (Avestan) points 
to the long-established connection between India and 
Persia in ancient times. 

There are certain passages in the Rigveda, which 
contain allusions, direct or implied, to Persia in n 
broader sense. Thus the Parthavas in the Rigveda 
(Mandal VI; are to be understood as referring to the 
ancestors of the Parthians in Iran. Under the 
designation Parshavas in the Rigveda (Mandal X), the 
Pereisns seem to have been referred to. The namp 
Balhika (Atharvaveda) has been interpreted by some 
Indian scholars as containing some allusions to an 
ancient Iranian tribe of the Bactrians. Such examples 
are very common in the Vedas and in the Avesta, 

Linguists have found that the language of the 
Rigveda shows its affinity in forms of grammar and 
roots of verba to Persian, Greek, Latin, Teutonic, Celtic 
and Slavonic as if they were descendants of a common 
ancestor. They have in common words expressive of 
primaiy relationship, such as those for father, mother, 
etc. (For instance, Sanskrit Matri, Latin Mater, English 
mother, Ppnian tnadan Sanskrit pitri, Latm paUr, 
English father and Persian pidar and so on). 

The linguistic evidence is the evidence of some 
important primitive history. The language thus related 
points to their common origtd from a common language 
spoken in a common home hy the ancestors of the 
prasent speakers. The speakers of these languages 
bceaiiSe aep(uate peoples migratii^ frmn their orig^l 


common home but their ancestors were one Aryau 
people whom we may call the WiroH after the word 
WiiKW for men occurring in the majority of the 
languages in question. 

We are here concerned with tlie Persians only so 
far as they play their part in the history of our culture. 
When we look to the recordi^ relating to the Aryan 
migration we find that they had visited Persia by the 
road between Tabriz and Tehran or proceeded tow.nrds 
Mashad, Herat and Baetria in search of fresh fields and 
pastures new and got ultimately settled down in the 
land of the Aryavarta. 

Aa has already been illustrated above, the Aryans 
who were the ancestors of the Indians (referred to m 
Sanskrit as ‘Arya’) and the Iranians (referred to in the 
Avesta as ‘Ariya’) lived in the region referred to above 
in a scattered and unsettled manner. Their respective 
religious books, the Rigveda and the Avesta show 
closer affinity in language and thought than with 
Greek, Latin or other Indo-Germanic works. 

“Not only single words and phra-ses but ev.^n 
whole stansas may be transliterated from the dialect 
of India into the dialects of Iran, without change 
of vocabulary or construction." 

This may be illustrated by the following example : 

AvENAir Vkdic 

Tat thwa peraa ere mot Tat tva jtrichhn riju ma 
vacha Ahurtt. mchn Amira. 

Ta Chit Maeda Voami Ta chit medhishtha 
(tnya cha vidye. va»mi uvya cha iiide. 

It will thus be seen that the ancestors of (he 
Hindus and the Pe.sians had lived longer together than 
their other Aryan kinsmen who had migrated towards 
the West. They were probably the last to leave the 
original Aryan home because their laugiiage carried off 
the largest share of the common Aryan inheritance, as 
traced in roots, grammar, words, myths and legends. 

It is interesting to note that both ‘Indian and 
foreign evidences corroborate one and the same thing 
in fixing up the age of the Rigveda. An unexpected light 
comes from a source outside India. Some inscriptions 
of about IWO B.C. discovered at Boghaz-koi in A*it» 
Minor recording contracts concluded between the King 
of the Hittites and the King of Mitani nientionfd 
some gods as protectors of these contracts. Their names 
are : Ilaru Mi-it-ea aa~ei-it (tram), ll-uru-w-m as m-il 
(ilu), In-dar {itani) na-ta-^i (f-i-ia-a) n-na. 

The names are considered to correspond to the 
names of the Rigvedic gods, Mitra, Varuna, Indra 
Nasatyau. As these gods are also known to Avesta, 
oome geholars think that they were tiw common gods 
of the undivided Aryan people prior to their separation 
as and Iranians. But the spdling of Uic names 

in the Me&potamian inseripUons points clearly to 
thdr Rigvedie origin. In that cose ira must assume that 
Bigveda and its culture must have been established 
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in India much earlier than 1400 B.C. so as to be nble 
to influence the culture of the Asia Minor at that 
time. 

Of the same time as the Boghaekoi inscriptioiiB 
the famous letters from Tel-el Amarna in wMch some 
Mitani princes arc mentioned with names of Sanskrit 
form, such as Artatma, Tueratta and Suttarna. Some 
of the princes of the Kassites who ruled over Baby¬ 
lonia between C. 1740 to 1180 B.C. also have Sanskrit 
names like Shurias (Surya). Marytas {Manilas), utc. 
in the library of Assur-banipal of about 700 B.C. was 
found a list of deities worshipped in Assyria which 
iuciudes the name Assara Masas equivalent to Avostan 
chief god of Ahura Mazda, although the form Assam is 
nearer Sanskrit Asura than Avestan Ahura. 

.The same antiquity of the Aryan migration to 
India and of the Higveda is pointed out by literary 
evidence. If Buddhism originated in C. 600 B.C., the 
Brahmiuical literature and culture it presupposes must 
be of earlier age. We have to allow adequate time for 
the growth of such difterent types of Brahmiuical 
•literature as the Sutras, the Aranyakas, the Upanishads, 
the Braiimanas, the four Vodic Samhitas preceded by 
the original material which was later edited in the Hig- 
veda Samhita. Thus on the basis of both the evidences 
ierclo weighed, we come to the conclusion that the ag<’ 
of the Rigvoda falls between 2000 B.C. to 2500 B.C. 

From the Iranian sources available evidence seems 
to be stronger in favour of Persian influence upon India 
and modifying control over the northern part of the 
country. Throughout ancient history Peraa was the more 
aggressive power of the two, yet it is uncertain how 
far the sidiere of Iranian imwer and authority in India 
may have extended prior to the lime of the Achae- 
meuid Empire. The sjiliere of Persian activity docs not 
appear to have extended to the limit of the Indus. There 
are different lines of evidone«> testifying to the inclusion 
of tlie Traus-lndus Provinces into the Persian Empire 
and tliese we find in the Ave.sta as well as in the 
history of Herodotus. There is also inscriptional evid¬ 
ence bearing on this point. The knowledge aoquired by 
the ancient Persians seems to have been meagre and 
imperfect. They knew only about a few rivers of the 
Punjab and remembered the sixteen regions alleged to 
have been created by Ahura Mazda. The fifteenth 
•f those provinces according to Vendidad was Hafta 
Hindu {Sapto Sindhavah —seven rivers). 

The region in que.<ition was more comprehensive 
than the modem Punjab and tlie land of the five rivew 
must have included the lands watcivd ip the north and 
north-west of Hindustan by tlie river Indus and its 
affluence answering apparently, to the Vedic Vitasta 
(Jhehim), Oahikmi (Cfacnab), Parushni (Ravi), Vtpa- 
shah (Biaa), ^atudrih (Sutlej), the latter being Hte 
easternmost stream but the geographical conception of 
the northern India of the Peraians eeems to be more 
comprehensive and accurate when the Saswnians were 
in power. This is borne out by a passage iu Yaaht 
which may be translaled as {oUowa: 


|Thc long arms of Mitlira sieze upon those who 
deceive Mithra, even when in Eastern India it 
catches him, even when in Western India he amites 
lilm down, even when he is at the mouth of the 
Rauha (Nile) river and even when he is in the 
middle of the earth. . 

The same statement is repeated in Yashna or Yoana 
regarding the power of Sraosha—the guardian genius of 
mankind as extending over the wide domain from 
India on the east to the extreme west, even when in 
eastern India he catches his adversary, even when in 
western India it smites him down. Tho ancient Persians 
knew either the Hindukush or the Himalayas, the 
name Uslt-Uinduwas meuniug, "Beyond or above 
India," but it may also mean the mountain from which 
the rivers rise. 

There are some inscriptional evidences which need 
cousideratioa for purposes of constructing the Persian 
rule in India. 

The Cuneiform inscriptions of Darius I of Persia 
record the names of some of the provinces wliicli were 
held by him. This fact has been nieutioned iu the 
following inscriptions: (a) Bahislun Rock Inscription 
(C. 620 to 618 B.C.), {b) the second of the two old 
Persian Black tablets sunk iu the wall of the platform 
of Persipolis (C. 516-515 B.C.), and (a) the upper 
one of the two inscriptions chLselled round the tomb o'! 
Darius in the cliff at Naksh-i-Rastani (C. 515 B.C.). In 
the last two inacriptiuns there is a mention of Hindu, 
t.c., the Punjab territory as a part of the realm. Scholars 
are of opinion that the conquest of the Indus Valley 
was completed iu about 618 B.C. In Uiis connection the 
history of Uie Achamaenian Empire of Darius as des¬ 
cribed by Herodotus is also to be considered. 

Herodotus, the fathei of histoiy, in his monumental 
work, the Hislorica, gives’a list of seventy Satraps esta” 
blished by Darius and expressly states that the Indian 
lealm was the twentieth division. Some inferences 
regarding its wealth and (>xteiit m-ay further more be 
gathered from the tribute which it paid into the 
m>a8ur>’. Thus Herodotus says : “The population ot 
the Indians is by far the greatest of all the people we 
know and they pay a tribute proportionally larger than 
all the rest, the sum of 360 talents of gold-dust." This 
immense tribute is equivalent to nearly a million 
sterling and the levy formed about one-third of the 
total amount of the sum imposed upon the Asiatic 
provinces. 

There is another passage in Herodotus which gives 
further proof of Persian connection and Control of the 
valley of Indus from its upper post to the sea. Some 
time about 617 B.C. Darius I despatched a naval ex¬ 
pedition under Skylax to explore the Indian basin. The 
squadron embarked at a place m the Qoadhara country 
somewhere near the upper post of the river Indus, the 
name of riie country oeing Kaspapyrfis (KaBh 3 n^pur) 
—the efoct location of whioh is stiU a matter of 
controvepy. The fleet succeeded in making its way to 
the Arabian Sea and ultimately reached Egypt two and 
a half yean later from the time the voyage began. 
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The dominion of the Persian authority is, therefore, 
clear from the HiaUmca of Herodotus and the inscrip- 
lions mentioned abovo. 

Regarding the Indus regions towards the south we 
have an express statement of Darius that these were 
never subject to him. By the south Herodotus means 
the sandy western portion of Sindh and Rajputana. 
How far westward Persian dominion may have ex¬ 
tended over the Punjab cannot be ascertained but it 
is significant that Herodotus never referred to the 
Oangctic valley or the famous Magadban Kingdom. 
V. A. Smith says : 

“Although the exact limit of Indian Satrapy 
under Darius cannot be determined, we know 
that it is distinct from Herat, Gandhara and Kim- 
dhar. The Persian dominion must, therefore, have 
comprised of the course of Indus of the Kalabar to 
the Sea including the whole of the Sindh and 
perhaps the considered portions of the Punjab." 

In this connection we ought to refer to the evi¬ 
dence fumi^ed by the Persian inscriptions as well as 
by Herodotus regarding the away exercised by Darius 
over the people of the Indian borderland. Of the 
twenty-three provinces, the names of which appear in 
the Bahistnn roex referred to, as also with some slight 
variation on the platform of the tomb inscriptions, the 
three provinces, namely, Bakhtri (Buikh), Hariva 
(Herat) and Zaranka (Drangiana) formed part of the 
present Afghanistan but some are, remoted from the 
Indian frontier. The four that were directly connected 
with the region of Indus itself are : (o) Gandirsi 
(Gandhar), the region of the Kabul valley as well ns 
Peshawar; (6) Tathagu (either Ghiliai territory end 
Ghasni. or .Hasara country); (r) Harahavati (district 
round Kandhar) ; (d) Maka (Makran) southern part 
of Baluchistan). Herodotus mentions in his . list 
I eople who were subject to Darius (some of whom may 
be identified as having occupied districts in or near 
the present Afghanistan and in some cases adjoining 
the Indian frontier) ; thus the Sattagydi corresponds 
to the people of Tathagu mentioned above and 
G.nndrio to the people of Gandhar. 

An interesting piece of information has been pre¬ 
served in the Apoeryphed, the Greek version of the book 
of Esra, known as lesdras, relating to the limit of the 
Persian Empire under Darius where' a reference to 
India has also been found. The passage runs as follows ; 

"Now the King made a great feast unto all bis 
subjects and unto all that were bom in his house 
and unto all the princes of Media and Persia, to all 
the ftitraps, GapUins and Governors that were 
under him from India to Ethiopia in the hundred 
and twepty-eeven provinces and also to the Indian 
Embassy from the Magadban King." 

This paaMfB is very intportaat as it preserves the 
extent of Achaemenian Empire us^ Darius and also 
to tile amluHadorial appmntment in those days. lUe 
I'^gn of Xerxes which followed Darius X and which 
f'^^sns the oootisuanoe of Pnsian domination of India 
is tfstified to by the presence of &diah contingents 


consisting of both infantry and cavalry among the 
troops from the subject nations drawn upon by that 
monarch to augment the vast army of the Asiatics 
which he marshalled to invade Greece. Herodotus in the 
course of his description of this army of Xerxes makes 
the following remarks: 

"The Indians clad in gnrmcnt.«i niiulc of cotton 
carried bows of caue and arrows of lanc, the latter 
tipped with iron, and thu.s the equipped Indians 
were marshalled under the euiumiind of Phurna- 
sathras, the eon of Atabrates.” 

Regarding the Indian cavalry, Herodotus says : 

"They were armed with the samp weapons as 
the infantry soldiers but they broiight riding liorsoa 
and chariots, the latter being drawn with horscs aisd 
wild asses.” 

The commander of these forces was a Persian as 
his name suggests. We may conclude from this that the 
ancient domain of the Persian Empire was much the 
same in its extent under Xerxes in 480 B.C. as it had 
been in the reign of his father. It may be notrf'd that 
an immense number of Indian dogs followed the army 
of Xerxes in his Grecian invasion according to 
Herodotus. After the defeat of Xerxes by the Greeks, 
the decadence of the Achaemenian power in the East 
really began. For this reason, it is easy to understand 
that there was no forward movement on Persia’s part 
in India. Iranian sway in that territory endured for a 
century or so. Among other proofs of this cIohc and 
continued connection may be mentioned the fact that 
Ctsias who was a resident physician in the Persian 
Court about the beginning of the fourth century B.G. 
could hardly have written Indica without the infor¬ 
mation regarding India from envoys and embassies 
sent as tribute-bearers to the Persian Emperors or from 
Persian officials as ambassadors visiting India on state 
business as well as from his intercourse with the 
travellers and traders of the two countries. With the 
same amount of certainty it may be said that the 
Persian supremacy in India prevailed up to 830 B.O. 
when Darius III, the last member of the Achaemenian 
dynasty was able to bring Indian troops for his final 
stand at Arbella to resist Alexander the Great. Thus 
according to Arrian, this contingent of mountainous 
Indians was under the command of the Satrap of 
Araohosia. According to the same authority, the Bakai 
(the Scythian army) was supplemented by more forces 
of elephants belonging to the Indians, who lived on 
this side of Indus. With the defeat, of Darius III, the 
het vestige of Persian domination disappeared from 
India. With the downfall of the Achacmenid rule the 
trans-Indus provinces of the Persians passed into the 
hands of Alexander-but cultural and political relations 
were maintained by the Indian monarchs later on as 
well. 

We ere told by Chanakya and Arrian that the 
Magadhan Empire maintained a department of 
embasey {Bajduta FtbAdl^land exchanged embassies 
between India and Persia in addition to other countries. 
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Such au embassy was continued up to the time of Asoka 
the CJrpat, with the difference that he used this embassy 
as a means for tlie propagation of Dhamma in the dis* 
tant countries like Persia. According to Nagarjuna, wc 
find that Kanisiika also maintained such relations with 
Persia and full-grown Buddhism met the nascent 
Christian and other faiths in the academies and markctA 
of Persia and Egypt and it was under these influences 
♦hat the Mahay ana School of Buddhism developed. 
Besides embassies, Chandra Gupta Vikramaditya main- 

- :0 


tained both cultural and economic relations with Persia 
throujfli waterways. Tlie most interesting embassy wn* 
arranged by Pulkesin in the 36th year of his reign 
(625.36 A.D.) with Khusru II, tt>e then king of Persia. 
Tlie courtesy was reciprocated by a return embassv 
from Persia which was received with due honour at the 
Indian court as is testified to by a fresco painting in 
cave No. 1 at Ajanta. This representation, according 
to a foreign authority, suggests that the Ajanta School 
of pictorial art drew its inspiration from Persia. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF ZOROASTER 

Bt PBor H. C. PAUL. m.a. 


Spitama Zabathwshtka, commonly known as Zoroaster, 
W8.S Uie first and foremost poet and philosopher of the 
ancient Iranians. And by the testimony of its own 
scriptures, the Iranian religion was with the fullest right 
styled the Zoroastrinn. There were thinkers before him, 
no doubt, but he, by his excellent expositions on the 
conrcption of God and the ways of life, had becomt! 
immortal for so many generations to come. His sacred 
book, the Avesta, which was counted as a revealed one, 
was one of the moat prominent which had formulated 
the religious beliefs of the ancient world, by reason 
both of the influence which it bad exerted, and of ite 
own intrinsic eharocter. 

"It was, indeed, never propagated by missionary 
labours beyond the limits of Iran ; we know of no 
])eople not of Persian origin who accepted volun¬ 
tarily, or upon whom it was forced ; but its position 
on the eastern border of the Semitic races allowed 
It to affect and modify the various religions of 
Semitic origin. The later Jewish faith is nelieved 
by many to exhibit evident traces of Zoroastrian 
doctrinen, borrowed during the captivity in Baby¬ 
lonia ; and the creeds of some Oriental Christian 
sects, as well as of a portion of the adherents 
Islam, have derived essential features from (he 
same souice.*” 

Of the systems of the Aryans and of the Greeks, 
it was found that they flourished side by ride wiUt the 
system of Zoroaster. And they hgd so many similar 
and contrasting ideas of the conceptions of Go<f and 
their ways of life which might well be compared With 
the philosophy of our Prophet. The Iranians were a 
Bub-etock of the Indo-Ironian Group coming down 
from the larger Indo-European Group. And we could 
easily, by the aid of the Vedas of the Indians, trace out 
with some distinctness the form of the original Aryan 
faith, held before the separation of the Indian and 
Iranian nations. It was also well-known that Pytha¬ 
goras, the Greek philosopher of the sixth century B.C., 
alter his return from Iranian lands,.expounded hk reli¬ 
gious views in the same tune with those of the Zoroa*- 
trians that God was L^ht and Bis Soul was Truth, 


and the way to meet Him was through the path of 
Truth. 

Zoroaster, flourishing during the sixth or seventh 
century B.C., was the author of the Gatlins, the Celes¬ 
tial songB, the earlier portions of the whole of the 
Avcsla writings. It was he who first advocated the reli¬ 
gion of Monotheism, and his predecessors, the Sao- 
shyanto, the ‘Fire-worshippers’, seemed to have wor- 
shipped a plurality of gods, whom they enlled Aiiiiras, 
'the living ontas’—the various powers ruiing the different 
aspects of life and the universe, m almost the same 
spirit as that of the earlier thinkers of the Vedas. 
Spitama, not satisfied with this narrow conception of the 
Divine Being, declared at last that the Suoreme Beiny 
was Ahura Masdao, (Maadao is coinjtarrd to Vedic 
Medhas, meaning skilful, able to make acythii .-i rho 
i> 

"the Creator of the earthly and spiritual life, the 
Lord of the whole universe, in whose hands are all 
the creatures. He is in possession of all good things, 
spiritual and worldly, such as the' good mind 
(vohu^mano), immortality {amerelml), health (Aour- 
vMttd), the be^truth (aaha-vahishUi), devotion 
and piety (armaili) and abundance of eveiy earthl,y 
good (khahathTa-vttirva.)”* 

He is not only the preserver of all good things, 
but the punisher of the wicked at the same time. All 
that is created, good or evil, fortune or mi^ortune, is 
His work, as we find again in Fasno: 

"He who created by means of his wisdom, 
the good and the evil mind in thinUng, words -and 
deeds, rewards his obedient followers with pros¬ 
perity. Art Thou (.Mtada) not he, in whom the 
final cause of both intellects (good and evil) 
exists ?"• 

Thus Ahura Masda is the originator of both the 
good mind and the evil mind (efcom mono) wbiidi are 
found in every human being. And these two final 
causes are called Spenta-Mainyush (‘beneficent spirit') 

a r«u, XLVn, l. Inaibiad by U. ^ ta hit 
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and Angro-Mainyush ('hurtful, spirit’) through which 
Ahura-Maada, the Supreme Lord of the Zoroastrians, 
reveals the creation of the world. These two 
spirits are insepHraffle, though opposed to each other. 

"The benefioont spirit appears in the biasing 
flame, the presence of the hurtful one is marked by 
the wood converted into charcoal. Spenta-Mainyusl> 
has created the light of day. and Angro-Mainyush 
the darkness of night ; the former awakens men to 
their duties, the latter lulls them to sleep. Life is 
produced by Spenta-Mainyush, but extinguished by 
Angro-Mainyush, whose hands, by releasing the 
soul from the fetfor.'i of the body, enable her to riw? 
iuto immortality and everlasting life.’’* 

This is the gicat philosophy of our ancient pro- 
phetr-lhn priucijdc of good and evil conjointly netting 
tlirougli one another which wrongly iuterpret.ed by 
some to be the two Gods ruling independently, one the 
Ahura Mazda Him.sclf ruling over the good and the 
other the Angi'o-Miiiuyush, commonly known as 
Ahriiuan, ruling over the evil. Thus arose the idea of 
God and the Devil ruling side by side which is really 
8 later innovation as is apparent in Vendidad. 

T)' are the two spirits in eveiy aspect of life, 
withotit them nothing can be brought forward. Thus 
there are two intellects (khratn)—the original or the 
si>irilual intellect, asno-khratu or maiiiyu khratu (mino 
khinl) and the second.try inlelleci or the intellect heard 
by the ear (qaoshn-xrula khralu), or the knowledg<3 
gathered through experience ; two lives (ofcu)—the 
noddy life and the mental life (astvat and manahya ): 
and two stations—^the heaven (vahinhla —modem Per¬ 
sian btthMt) and the hell {duxkanha —modern Persian 
dutnkh). The more appropriate name for heaven is 
qnrodemava, 'the house of hymns,’ because the angels 
are believed to sing hymns there eternally and which 
is the dwelling place of Ahuramazda. There are the 
four stages of the soul here in this life or after death, 
advancing towards Eternity, the Home of Ahuramazda, 
as is found in Foekf; 

"The soul of the righteous man first advanced 
with a step he placed upon humata (good thought); 
the soul of the righteous man secondly advanced 
with a step he placed upon hukhta (good word) ; 
the soul of the fighteous man thirdly advanced with 
a step he placed upon kuvarshta (good action): Uie 
soul of the ri^teous man fourthly advanc^ with a 
step he placed on the eternal luminaries.”* 

Hell is also called druza demona, ‘the house of 
destruction.’ Between this and heaven there is the 
ohinval peretu {ehxtmd pul), the bridge of the 
gatherer, the nature of- which has been described in 
I’asna (XLVI M), 11) : 

j>"Wlialwer man or woman, 0 Ahuramasda 1 
^rfoms the best actions, known to thee, for the 
benefit of this (earUily) life, promoting thus the 
tr^ for the angel of truth, and spreadmg thy rule 
throu^ the good mind, as well as grawying alt 

, 4. II, Utai, It t irng t, Wrttlaai mi JMifltit •/ ll« HrriM, 
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those men, who are gathered round me, to adore 
(the heavenly spirits) ; all these I will lead over 
the bridge of the gatherer. The sway is given into 
the bunds of the priests and the prophets of the 
idols (these refer to the devaa or the poets and 
rishu of the Vedas of the Indians), who by their 
(atrocious) actions, endeavour to destroy human 
life. Actuated by their own spirit and mind, they 
ought to avoid the bridge of the gatherer, to remain 
for ever in the dwelling place of destruction 
(hell).”* 

The Avesla has also dealt on resurrection. How 
finely it has said of after-life : 

"This splendour attaclies itself to the hero 
of the prophets and to hi.s companions, in order to 
make life everlasting, undecaying, impcri^able. 
imputresciible, incomiptible, for ever existing, tor 
ever vigorous, full of power (at tlic time) when (he 
dead shall rise again, and imperishableness of hb' 
shall commence, making life lasting by itself (with¬ 
out further supporl). All the world will remain lor 
eternity in a state of righteoui^nes8 ; the devil will 
disappear from all lliose jilaceji whence he used to 
attack the righteous man in order to kill (him) ; 
and all his brood and creatures will be doomed to 
. destruction.’^ 

The pair of good and evil is a necessary conse¬ 
quence of creation. It is only the human mind that 
possesses the capacity to create good and evil. As long 
as there is creation or expression of anything to the 
human eye, there must be good and evil, or rather 
scientifically speaking, positive and negative properties 
side by side. We have already found what to the mW« 
of India is a source of progress to goodness is an 
obstruction to the progress of the Zoroastrians. It 
may be so. And how excellently Khawja Kamaluddin 
clears up the matter in his scientific way : 

"... which of the two shall we call ‘evil’, 
when each of the pairs is a necessity in creating 
all that is going on in the world ? Take the original 
pair of all, whose union creates not only a world 
of things, but whose comparatively recent, discovery 
and use has contributed immensely to our happiness 
and comfort—nay, has galvanized the progress ol 
our civilization, I mean electricity, the union of 
the positive and the negative. Which of this pair, 
1 ask, is evil, and which is good ? Antagonistic 
and coveting tliey may be to each other, in their 
properties ; but they arc complementary as well to 
each other, and that under ‘the ordinance of the 
Mighty, the Knowing,’ under whose control they all 
‘float’ in their respective ‘spheres’ without hireling 
the movementii of each other—a chemioa] com¬ 
bination that produces a result far better than 
ooheaon, as far as our comfort is concerned. But 
the fomner takes place only in things which are 
contrary to each other in their properties. In short, 
the whole heterogeneous mass is the bed-rock of 
universal homogeneity, and must consequently 
indicate Spenta-Mainyush, and not Angro-Mainyu^ 

- —the evil gpirit.”* 

And in support of it the following lines <may well 
be quoted from the Quran': 

*. uu, ^ ui. 

7. tUd (farkt. XIX ; M. W), p. «T. 
a "UHI Ml ZCTMMtMiM*’ pp. 17-7$. 
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® created pairs of all 

things—of wimt the earth grows, and of tbpir kind 
and of what they do not know, and a ago to them 
IS the night. We draw forth from it the day, then 
lo I they are in the dark. And the Sun runs on to 
a term appointod for it; that, is the ordinance ot 
the Mighty, the Knowing. And (as for) the Moon, 
we have ordained for its stage till it becomes again 
as an old dry palm branch. Neither is it allowable 
lo the Sun that it should overtake the Moon, nor 
can the night outstrip the day, and ‘float’ on in a 
‘sphere’.” 

These pairs of all things—the good and the evil, 
the positive and the negative—are like the waves of 
the sea which is apparent to us through its waves ; 
and the moment a man reaches the ultimate, the final 
destiny of everything, he will realize that these con¬ 
trary conceptions of the . mind were the necessary 
consequence of the birth of a man, as is sung by 
Moulana Kumi in his Masuiivi which is often called 
the Quran in the Persian languagi!, ‘Adnrn took a single 
stop into the region of the enjoyment of animal spirit, 
his separation from the high seat of paradise became 
the punishment of his carnal soul.’** We find that the 
angels could not be brought before the world, for they 
are the emblem of purity ; in the same way Satan also 
could not be given the vice-gercncy on earth as he is 
the emblem of impurity ; thus Adam is selected who 
i.s an admixture of good and evil. This is the theory 
■of creation acconling to Mu.slim philosophers. 

Now this universal homogeneity is the state of 
Ahiiramazda, or that of the Supreme Lord of any 
icligion. And the whole lioterogcneous mass is composed 
of Spenla-Mainyush or the good spirit of any religion. 
For one, who is proct'eding towards the goal nothing 
will appear to him as bad, as Moulana Rumi says, “All 
thorns will appe.ar beautiful lik(' the roSc. to the sight 
of tho particular individual who is procceiliug towards 
the universal.” 

Khar fumla lutf chun gul mi shvtttad 
Pwh-i-jazuyi ku myi few/ mi ruwad 

Indian philosophy also declares likewise. Sir Sarva* 
paJli Radhakrishnan says ; 

"Sin is the product of the aiiallow insight, 
breeding selfish egoism, thaf. hugs its own narrow¬ 
ness and shrinks from all sacrifice, ’fhe tfpanishads 
do mit say that, evil is illusioa or that evil is 
permanent . . . Kvil i.<; unreal in the sense that it 
is bound lo bt' tratL«muted into good. It is real to 
the extent that it. requires effort to traiisfoim its 
naturo.'** 

In short, every religion is always of universitl 
attitude and it is always a i»ath to realization. 'Hic 
diversity in different religions, nay, the diversity of 
views that is found even in the same religion, ig owing 
to the different tendencies of human mind. These 

10. Mtaiuut, Vgl. II. fiiM pMOi. 

11. Mian Phitasopiy, Val. I, p. 14^ 


differences of mind can never be avoided as long as 
one has not reached perfection. So every one is to 
proceed on his own way of thought and religion under 
whose fold he is living, • 

While describing of the philosophy of Zoroa^er 
n. J. Irani gays ; 

“It teaches us that life is a divine spirit eternal, 
and that this world itself is an earnest of the king¬ 
dom of Heaven. The aim and end of this life is to 
make the world happy, make others happy and 
thereby be happy ourselves and prepare the way for 
Eternal Bliss in the Abode of Songs. It is to roach 
the state of perfection ourselves and help tho world 
in il-s progress towards fierfection and thus secure 
our sHlvation.”“ 

And to reach that goal I here i« ■only one path 
which an Avestan passage declares as Acoo pathao yo 
Ashafcc,—there is only one path and that is the path 
of 'rruth, Man must purify hw essence and become 
God-like ou this path of Truth (As/m) through assimi¬ 
lating the other divine attributes of God Almighty, 
such as the good mind(ooh«-mono), devotion and 
piety (armaiti), selfless use of earthly good ikhshathra) 
and sound health and delight in Beauty (haurvalad 
and ameretad). 

Both the Achaemimian, ruling before the fourth 
and third century B.O., and, the Sassanian kings, ruling 
from the downfall of the Scleucides, the descendants 
of Alexander the Great, to the advent of Islam, ■of 
ancient Iran, were staunch supporters of the rules of 
law and philosophy of Zoroaster in their ways of life 
and they were fervent followers of the religion of 
that ancient Seer. Below I quote from a Pahlavi" 
fragment known as the Aogemadaecha of the Awesto, 
which religion for its beautiful thoughts and superior 
ideals of life will stand always in the same footing with 
all other religions of the world. 

" 0 Spitama Zoroaster ! 1 created the stars, the 
moon and tho sun, the radiant fire of all life on 
earth ; but belter and greater than .all 1 created 
man and gave him (he gift and the word of truth 
and rightocusness. But men wanting iu reason 
adhere to that evil guide, passion, and think not ol 
the ultimate end ... On tne son of desire the,y are 
tossed about by evil passion. And clothing them- 
■ selves with spite they are in ctiiistant strife tor 
vanishing things . . . Silver and gold, wealth and 
possessions and (even) the valiant strong man will 
turn into dust ; but what will not mingle with the 
dust are the acta of tnith and righteousness of a 
man. May righteousness and goodness prevail, may 
the good prevail o\ er the evil. T^et us all seize upon 
and transmit all pod thoiighte, nil good words and 
all good deeds that are done here or to be done 
• hereafter ; and let us all be within the told of lihe 
righteous.”** 

13, Ptau of ika PaUavi Ra^mt, p. 33, 

13, Or UUiaig PoninQ, lufiUfe ol lb* %Tf-itlnn Vlwg*- 
, 14. QHoMd fnm D. J. Inai'* Penn of tho Pohbtti Rtgimo, 
pp. 47-4S. 



“THE AMERICAN DILEMMA^ 

By M. SREERANGARAJAN, muv.. 


The American Dilemma ie the title of a fumoug work 
on Negroes by the reputed international social 
eounomist, Gunnar Myrdal. In that work the author 
mast admirably portrays the dilemma with which the 
American Whites have been faced for sefveral decades 
past—either to remiove all social, economic and 
ipiOiiiticul disabilities imposed on largo sections of it-s 
own jieoplc, iwrtictdarly the Nfgn)es or to give up 
their professions of being the most democratic nation 
in the worhl. 'Phis awkward dilemma has been staring 
them in tlioir faci- since the days of the Civil War. 
But no earnest effort was made by the Federal 
Goveiiimenl of the UB.A. either to boldly face it or 
tu resolve it until the appointment by Presid<.'nt 
'i’riunau, in 1946, of a Coiiwiiitti>e on Civil Rights 
whose report is now available. 

An evi'Ut of far-reaching iinportunce in inter¬ 
national rclatioushi]) that resulted from World War 11 
i.s tlie appearance of U. S. A. as the richest nnd 
.siningest country in tlie world. I’he U. S. A. has been 
known all over the world as the country which gavi; 
II.S the fuiiiious .slogan—“Government of the people by 
the jieoiile and for the people,” and as a country 
wln-ie political freedom and individual liberty exists 
to the greatest extent. Witli the prestige of material 
htreugtii added, aime the last war, to the great moral 
jirestige that she has been enjoying already, all 
deniocratiu-miuded peoples of the world naturally, 
and increasingly, look up to that country as a parago-i 
of duniocraey for leadership of the world. That the 
United States of America is one of the countries 
where the largest measure of political democracy 
exists is undeniable. Yet one cannot ignore the glaring 
injustice, political,' social and economic, done to large 
sections of its own people, particularly the Negroes 
and the (Red) Indians. All outward expressions of 
inter-racial hatred that were kept down on account of 
national exigencies during tl^ war have now re¬ 
appeared with redoubled vigour. The notorious Klu 
Khix Klau has staged a reappearance and become 
active in stirring up hatred against different groups, 
as of old, on the basis of race and religion. The sordid 
tale of inhuman atrocities that have been committed 
on Negroes and Red Indians by the Whites and of the 
innumerable discriminations and disabiUties suffered 
by them is a long one and it is out intended fb 
recapitulate that unpleasant tale here. It is only 
intended, through a review of the Report of the 
Committee on Civil Bights, referred to above, to show 
American democracy is not all that it professes 
to be, .ind that there are very serious limitattons to 
its 99^9. ^ is, in other wotde, intended to refer 


thiough only by imi>Ucatiou to some of tlie serious 
shortcomings of the American democracy, both as a 
system of government and as a pattern of society, 
and the remedies th.iit are proposed by that Com¬ 
mittee to rectify thoac shortcomings. 

The Committee on Civil Rights which was 
■appointed by President Truman because “ircedom 
from fear and the democratic institutions which 
su.stain it, arc* again under attack,” was asked 

“to enquire into and determine whether and m 
what resjjecl, current law-enforcement mfiasures 
and the authority and means possessed by I'Y'deral, 
State and local governmenls, may be strungthenid 
and improved (o safeguard the civil rights of tlie 
)ieople," aud lo. “make recommendations with res¬ 
pect to the adoption or establishment, by legis¬ 
lation iw otherwise, of more adequate and effective 
means and procedures for the pi'O.tection of civil 
rights of the jieople of the United States.” 

The Repoit deals with the serious violatkius of 
civil riglifs of midnority gMiips and remedies therefor, 
with particular i-efereiice to the position of Negroes. 

Part I lof the Report deals with the “historic civil 
rights goal of the American jitMiile.” The Committee 
stresses four basic riglits that form the essence of 
American democracy ; (i) the right to safety and 
security of the ijcrson ; (if) the right to citizenship 
and its privileges, irrespc'ctive of race, creed and 
colour; (in) the right to freedom of conscience and 
expression ; and (in) the riglit to equality of oppor¬ 
tunities in every sphere. The Report confesses that in 
considering the existence of these rights, thp Com¬ 
mittee “learnt much that ha.s shocked us and much 
that has made us feci ashamed.” 

Part II of the Report aiUauiits to determine “in 
what ways our present record fall short of the goal.” 
It considers that 

“The record is neither as black os our detrac¬ 
tors paint it, nor as white ii.s people of good-will 
would like it to be.” 

The Report notes the tokens of progress made in 
regard to the extension of civil rights to groups which 
had been denied these rights, particularly the Negroes, 
and states that 

‘The greatest hope of the future is the incieas- 
ing awareness of more and more Americans of the 
gidf between our civil rights principles and our 
practices.” 

The Report then goes on to deal with individual 
violations of civil rights. Dealing with that most 
inhuman practice—^lynching, the Report points out 
that it “remaiiu one of the most serious threats to 
civil ri^ts,” sance via year in the lest six decades has 
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been free from it. It ie etsted that during the period 
1882 to IMS while eix New England States have had 
no lynehings, each of the eight southern States have 
had over 300 and each of eeven more southern Stotes 
from 100' to 300 lynchings. The Report deplores the 
connivance and often the complicity, of some State 
and local officials in this barbarous practice and 
several other forms of official laxity or misconduct, 
as a serious reflection on American Ju^ice. The 
Report also severely condemns the discriminatory 
practices and limitations of rights and other social 
evils which are rooted in segregation. 

"Segregation has become the corner-stone of 
the elaborate structure of discrrmination against 
some American citisens. Theoretically, this system 
duplicates educational, recreational and other 
public services, according facilities to the different 
races which are seporate but equal. In the Com¬ 
mittee’s opinion, this is one of the ouisi ending 
myths of American historj' ; for, it is almost 
always true that while indeed Heparate these 
facilities are jar from equal ... No argument or 
rationalisation can alter this basic fact: a law 
which fKn-bids a group of American citisens to 
associate with other citisens in the ordinary course 
of daily living, creates inequality by imposing a 
caste status on the minority group." 

The Report emphasises, throughout, t^e impera¬ 
tive necessity of allowing full individual liberty and 
giving a fair treatment to all group.<i, particularly 
racial and religious minorities, and points out that 
justice ia indivisible as between different groups of 
the same people. 

Part in of the Report details the steps to be 
taken by government in the discharge >of its rcrqpon- 
sibility for the enforcement of civil rights. The Report 
asserts that 

“The national government of the United 
States of America must take the lead in safeguard¬ 
ing the civil rights to all Americana.” 

It considers the undertaking by the Federal 
Government of a positive programme of action in 
tide regard, as an urgent necemity. Hitherto, the 
chief sanction which was used to secure the enforoe- 
ment of federal civil rights laws has been the criminal 
one ; but because experience has proved that this is 
not adequate, the Report urges that resort should be 
had, in addition, to a wide variety of other sanctions, 
including civil remedies, administrative orders, the 
withholding of grants-in-aid and the principle of dis- 
okieure. The Report also emphaases the need for 
education os well as legislation in an effort to reach 
the goal of American democracy. 

Part IV which is perhaps the most important 
portion of the Report contains the recommendations 
of the Committee in regard to the furtiier steps to be 
taken to reach the goal of the Americ<u&' democrard' 
as enunciated in Part I of the Report. The Report 
urges that there must be a sostiuned drive ahead for 
the extension of all civil rights to all groups of the 
people—and that, for three strong reasons: 


“Morally, the United States can no longer 
countenance these burdens on its conscience, these 
inroads on its moral fibre ; economicallv, the 
United States can no longer afford this heavy 
drain upon its human wealth, its national comp- 
tence and internationally, the United States is not 
(K) strong ; the final triumph of the democratic 
ideal is not so inevitable that we can ignore what 
the world thinks of us or our retard.” 

Briefly, the following arc the recommendations nt 

the Committee ; 

I. To strengthen the right to safety and 
security of the person, the Committee recommends: 
(i) the enactment of new legi-slation or the amend¬ 
ment of existing legisiaticn for (iic correction ot 
certain technical irregularities in law ; (if) the 
amendment of existing laws for enhancement <oit 
penalties from 1000 dollars fine and one year 
imprisonment to 5,000 dollars fine and 10 years 
prison treatment ; (in) the enactment of new 
legislation specifically directed against police 
brutality and related crimes ; (te) the enactment 
of an anri-lynching Act; (v) the enactment of a 
new criminal statute against involuntary servitude; 
(vt) the formulation of procedures and policies 
against the abridgement of the liberty of any 
person or groups of people because of race or 
ancestiy, in regard to wartiaie evactiation and 
detention of certain g;roups of people ; (vii) the 
enactment of legislation for the protection ol 
claims of evacuees for specified property and 
business losses resulting from wartime evacuation. 

II. To strengthen the right to citisenship and 
its privileges, the Committee rerommeuds : 
action by States or the Con^ss to end poll taxes 
os a voting pre-reqflisite; (ri) the enactment ot 
legislation protecting the rights of qualified persons 
to participate in federal primaries and elections 
against interference by public officials and private 
persons; (in) the enactment of legislation protect¬ 
ing the right to qualify for, or participate in, 
Fraeral or State priimories or elections against dis- 
criminatory action by State offixiiala baaed on race 
or colour ; (tt>) the enactment of legislation esta¬ 
blishing local self-government for the district ot 
Colombia, and extension of suffrage in presidential 
elections and representation in the Congress ; (tr> 
the according of suffrage by the State of New 
Mexico and Arisona to their Indian citisens; 
(ut) the modification of federal naturalisation laws 
to permit tlie granting of citisenship without re¬ 
gard to the race, colour or national origin of the 
applicant; (vii) the repealing by the States ot 
laws discriminating against aliens who are inelipbie 
for citisenship b^use of race, colour or national 
origin ; (via) the enactment of legislation accord¬ 
ing citisenship to the people of Guam and 
American Samoa ; (ix) the enactunent of legislation 
and fprmulation of administrative measures to end 
immemately all discrimination and segregation 
based on raice, colour, creed or.national orijpin in 
the organisatiOD and activities of all branches . of 
toe Armed services; (x) the enactment of l^fiida- 

' tion providing against discrimination of any kind 
afpiiost any maember of the Armed Forces w any 
poblio autltority or places of public accommiMation, 
recreation, transportation or other service or 
business. 

ni. To strengthen the right to freedom ot 
eonsoienoe and expression, the Committee recom¬ 
mend : (i) the enactment of legiidation by Con¬ 
gress and State Legislatures requiring all ffroupi 
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which attempt to influence public opinioa to die* 
close the relevant facts about themsetvec tbroi^h 
syetematio regiatratiop procedures; (ti) the taking 
of neceasaiy action to clarify the lOyalty obligations 
of federal employees, amd establtming procedures 
by which the civil rights of public workers rosy 
be scrupulously maintained. 

IV. To strengthen the right to equality ot 
opportunity, the Committee recommends : in 
general, the eliminati'oa from American life ol 
segregation based on race, colour, creed or national 
origin and the conditioning by the Congress of ail 
federal grants-in-aid and other forms of federal 
assi-staiico to public or private agencies for any 
purpose, on the ubsonoe of discrimination and 
segregation batJed on race, colour, creed or national 
origin ; the enactment of a Federal Fair Employ¬ 
ment Practices Act prohibiting all forms of dis¬ 
crimination in private employment baaed on race, 
colour, creed or national origin, and the issue, by 
the President, of a mandate against discrimination 
in Government employment and the creation ot 
adequate machinery to enforce this onandato ; 
regarding education : the enactment and enforce¬ 
ment of fair educational practice laws in public 
and private educational institutions, prohibiting 
discriminatiion in the admission and treatment ot 
students based on race, colour, creed or nalioinal 
origm ; regarding housing : the enactment by the 
States of laws against restrictive covenants 
renewed court attack, with intervention by the 
Department of Justice, upon restrictive covenants; 
regarding health aervices : the enactment by the 
States of fair health practice status foibiddmg 
discrimination and segregation based on race, creed, 
colour or national origin in the operation of public 
and priiato health' facilities ; <>rcgarding public 
services : the enactment of laws against discrimina¬ 
tion and segregation based on race, colour, creed 
or national origin in public services, both in the 
national governiment and the States ; the establish¬ 
ment of a unit in the federal bureau of the budget 
to review the execution of all government pro¬ 
grammes and the expenditure of ' all government 
funds for compliance with this policy of non¬ 
discrimination ; the enactment of a law prohibiting 
discrimination or segregation based on race, colour 
or national origin in inter-Statc transportation and 
all the facilities thereof to apply against public 
officers and employees of private transportation 
companies ; thn cnachniicat by the States of laws 
guaranteeing equal access to places of public 
accommodation for persons of all races, colours, 
creeds and national origins. 

V. To rally the American peop}e to the sup¬ 
port of a continuous programme to strengthen civil 
rights, the Committee recommends: a long term 
canoipaign of public education to inform the people 
of the civil rights to which tJiey ato entitled ai^d 
which th^ owe to one another. 

VI. Finally, in regard to the additional 
machinery needed for the protection of eiAdl rights, 
the Committee recommend^: (t) tire, reorganisation 
of the civil rights section of the Department of 
Justice to provide for the establishment of 


regional offices, an increase in the appropiation 
^and staff to enable it to engage in more extensive 
research and to act more effectively to prevent 
civil rii^ts violations, an increase in investigative 
action in the absence of complaints, and its 
elevation to the status of a full Division in the 
Department of Justice; (it) the establiiAment, 
withiu the Federal Bureau of Investigation, of a 
special unit of investigators trained in civil rights 
work ; (rit) the establishment by the State govern- 
iniients of law enforcement agencies compar^le to 
the federal civil rights section ; (tu) the establish¬ 
ment of a permanent commisiiion on civil rights 
the executive office of the Pre.sidont and the 
simultaneous creation of a joint standing committee 
on civil rights in the Congress ; (u) the establish¬ 
ment ^ the Stales of permanent commissions lOn 
civil rights to parallel the work of the Federal 
Camimisaion at the State level ; (n) the increased 
professionalisation of State and local police forces. 

These far-reaching recommendations of the 
Committee clearly emphasise the enormity of the 
injustices, political, social and economic, suffered by a 
large group of racial and religious minorities m 
America. Whether necessary legislative amd adaninis- 
trativc action will be taken to implement all, or at 
least some of the important rcoommendations of the 
Committee for removing these injustices is more than 
one can say. Already President Truimun has, in ppoc 
posing anti-lynching and anti-segregation legislation 
to the Congress, evoked much opposition and 
criticism even from the members of his own party 
coming from the Southern States. Much as demo¬ 
cratic-minded people in America as well as outside 
hope to SCO the ‘‘American Dilemma” resolved by the 
extension o.f civil rights to all citisens, irrespective of 
race, colour, creed, religion or national origin, it 
appears as though, with the present state of public 
opinion in the U. S. A., it is still too premature to 
hope for a complete change of heart on the part of 
those who have been opposing such a reform for 
several decades past. 

The Report of the Committee on Civil Rights ia 
America should be of more than passing interest to 
us in this country owing to the sufferance of similar 
injustices by Harijans and sucK other backward com¬ 
munities. Though the sub-canumittee on fundamental 
rights appointed by the Constituent Assembly has 
already made similar recommendations against the 
injustices suffered by certain communities on the basis 
of caste or community, it may be necessary, sooner or 
later, to appoint a special committee to investigate 
the specific discriminations and disabilities suffered by 
all groups of backward peoples, and to make suitable 
recommendations for remedy thereof. 
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ENGUSH 

THE CONSTITUTION OF FREE INDIA: Mntymay 
Baiierjee M.A, (Econ.). Published by Das Gupta & Co., 
54-3 College Street, Calcutta, PP, 1%. Price Rs. 6 only. 

’ The writer, at present in the Bengal Junior Civil, 
Service, has started the book with the Cabinet Mission’s 
plan of May 16, 1946. He has traced its various fortunes 
4ts sabotage by the British Government's declaration of 
December 6, 1946, and the adoption by the British Govern* 
ment of the device of June 3, 1947 by which India was 
divided. Then he gives a succinct account of Constituent 
Assemblies that had framed the constitutions of the United 
States of America, of the French Republic, of the Weimar 
Republic for Germany, of Canada and Australia. His 
omission of the Soviet Union’s constitutional frame-up 
leaves a significant gap in the consideration of this problem. 
And even his summary of constitution-making in the 
countries he has touched upon is scrappy. For instance, 
he has referred to the Articles of Confederation and 
perpetual Union adopted in 1777 by representatives of 13 
"cokmies.” On the Atlantic sea-shore which have deve¬ 
loped into the United States of America today, and of 
their unsatisfactory sequel—’'disorder, discontent and 
widespread grievances”—without explaining what these 
were and how Philadelphia Convention held 10 years later 
was affected by these. This particular Convention has been 
called by the author "the matter of Constituent Assemblies 
for framing Federal constitutions", and a more intimate 
description of its proceedings would have enabled us to 
understand the difficulties through which all Federations 
have to work through. 

Mr. Banerjee has publisiied reports submitted by 
various committees for consideration of the final shape of 
Free India’s constitution. AU these are in the melting 
pot; even the "Objectives” Resolution micepted on 
January 21, 1947, is going*to bo changed; the word 
’'Republic’^ found dierein has been suggested tto be 
n-placed by the word ‘'Slate”—a very sipiificant change, 
indeed! In this view of the matter, the book under 
review has been a little too previous. 

Chapter XI of the book dealing with Indian States 
gives a good summary of the evolution of a 'Badiim Com¬ 
pany into the "Paramount Power” over Rajput, Mughal 
potentates. 

The last Chapter XII deals 'with Political Parties in 
Anglo-Saxon countries, in France, bn Italy, in Germany, 
in Soviet Union, and in India as these ore paid to be “the 
back-bone of a democratic government.” Thia desoription 
needs a more detailed elaboration than the attftor has been 
able to do. From the nature of die cose as die Consd- 
tution of Free India has yet to be, the book suppUeg a 
bird's eye-view. This is its value. Its j^ce is too Ugh. 

THE MAKING OF THE INDUN CONSTITUTICIN : 
By Dr. A. C. Bvmjee, Lecture of ^ 


Calcutta Urtiversity. Published by A. Mukherjee & Co., 
Calcutta, Pages 574, Price Rs. 15 only. 

As "a source book of Indian Constitutional history”, 
this volume is more ambitious. But it has been reduced 
to a mere skeleton of resolutions and statements of policy 
by the absence of a back-gronnd history of the many 
developments that hastened the removal of ‘ British control” 
fTom_ our country. The general readers will, therefore, 
find in it less interest than if there had been a record of 
India’s struggle for freedom. The book is made up of 
Congress statements, of Muslim I-eague statements, of 
those made on behalf of the British Government. Dr, 
Banerjee appears to have depended for his collection on 
summaries in the Press—a source that has deprived the 
hook of all life. Even in printing these summaries, he has 
not cared to give reports of the many debates that took 
place in the British Parliament during the i>criod. We 
liave seen more detailed reports in Indian publications— 
(The Indian Annual Register is one of these). These 
debates would hava'-enabied the readers to'understand the 
British game that, since 1939, started to fight rear-guard 
actions against Indian Nationalism. These rf^orts would 
have enhanced the "enduring value” of the book. 

Perhaps, an attempt will be made in the next volume 
to remove this defect. Such collections have value for 
the Indian students of affairs who iwill find in these 
materials that will enable them to intelligently follow the 
proceedings of the Indian Constituent Assembly trying 
to hammer out a satisfying constitution for their country, 

SuREsu Chandra Deb 

FOR SEEKERS OF GOD ; By Swami Skivananda. 
Mvaita Ashrama, 4 Wellington Lane, Calcutta (W. 
Pp. 170. Price Rs. g~8. 

Here we have the English rendering of some of the 
mniogues that Swami Shivananda, the head of the 
Ramaknshna AfatA and Mission, had at different times 
wtth ms disciples and enquirers who came to him for 
guidance m their spiritual endeavour. 

In the prerent atmosphere of the world when 
human carnage is going on at intervals almost every¬ 
where tn the globe, when individuals seem to suspect 
each other as a potable enemy and nations and coun- 
tnos look angrily at each other, such talks wiU fall flat 
on mtmy ears. But an equal number, we hope, wUl feel 
that they contain truths which may be clouded for the 
time being but do not die. And when the present 
tem^r of humanity has subdded, their light will ebitie 
the brighter. We we inclined to agree with this latter 
view and recommend the book as a help to spiritual 
aspirants. I 

Perfiaps there is a touch of idolatry in these deli- 
Mrations which may not suit all tastes. But idolah7 
itself w a difficult and ill-defined .conception in the 
unfolding of the meshes of irbieb we dnre 
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The human element, however, that is present through¬ 
out the conversations, makes the book excellent 
reading. 

. U. C. BHATTACHARJEB' 

GAZING ON THE BELOVED: By Gertrude 
Murray. Hind Kitabs, Bombay. With a Foreword by 
Mr. Harindra Nath Chattopadhyay. Price Be. 2. 

This collection of poems shows that the wielder of 
the forceful and effective pen in. Verdict on Beverley 
Nichols, is also capable of a tender pathos and a toueb. 
ing sentimentality of a delicate and sensitive nature. 
Miss Murray has true lyrical qualities in her. Some of 
the poems, specially those addressed to ‘Kurion’ embody 
moods beautifully, with fitness of language and verse, 
and a det’i) sense of pathos. The poems are highly 
enjoyable. 

POEMS OF INDIA : By A. C. C. Harvey. New 
India Publications, Lahore. 

Thi.s is a collection of poems inspired by Indian 
themes and scones. Here and there one comes across 
vignettes from nature drawn with a high degree ot 
sensitiveness and fine poetic balance. The poems are 
marked with the evidences of a frank and open mind, 
a poetic temper, and a poetic response to the pheno- 
naua around. The Grand Trunk Hoad has a majesty 
of its own. 

SuNm Kumab Bose 

EGO, HUNGER AND AGGRESSION: By F. S. Perh. MJD. 
Capt. S. A. M. C. George Allen and Unwin Ltd. London, 
Price J2s. 6d. net. 

The hook is an attempt at “a, revision of Freud's 
theor)' and method.” The author has criticized the theory 
of llie development of the libido and also the conception 
of Ego and its functions as propounded by Freud and other 
psychoanalysts. In doing so however he has gone beyond 
his dcptlis in many places and has often indulged in 
fanciful statements. For example, nothing could be more 
absurd than the author’s statement that the psychoanalysts 
consider the Ego as a sulmance. If the libido has to 
develop from anal, oral and other stages to the final 
genital stage, then no one, according to the author, should 
have any interest in eating and defecation after the genital 
stage has been reached. It is not possible to discuss this 
problem in details here but it will % enough to mention 
that Freud himself has dealt with the problem exhaustively 
in different papers and hat dbown that in its process of 
development the libido never obondons any one of the 
suges it has passed through os eompletely unnecessa:^. 
The author is a sup^rter the Gettut school and claimB 
that the use of ‘‘holigm" (field conception) and Semantics 
(the meaning of meaning) can successrully replace the 
Freudian theory. He discards the free association method 
of the Psychoanalytical achool and auggesis oome oral 
exercises. Hp has stressed upon the different stages of 
food intake as ‘'suckling”, “blteling” and “chewling”. 
According to him, prope^wotking out of these stages in 
ingestion of food is the panacea of mental disorders. 
The author, therefore, prescribes certain exercises to be 
punctiliously followed by the patient while eating any 
thing. In other words, correct eating as proscribed By the 
author will cute patients suffering from mental troubles 
and he claims to have achieved satisfactory resnlts by 
treating patients aewrding to this new method'. The 
wnificance of oral libido has been strongly advocated by 
Molanic Klein but the author does not folkw Klein’s line 
rf tl^ght. The importance of eating exercises or ratiher 
dental exercisM has been ovor-stiessed iu the book, 
mohidi^ry thus tends to be once more" ideated with 
rbr^ogy. 


. The merit of the book lies in the fact that it attempts 
to^approach mental disorder from a new angle. Physical 
approach to mental facts is not new but he has indicated 
a special physical way of treating mental diseases. A 
systematic effprt has been made to cure particular mental 
symptoms by special body>concentration exercises. While 
the exercises prescribed are interesting enough they can 
'have, we feel, little influence on the techniques of psycho¬ 
analysis and far less on a revision of Freud’s theory and 
method. 

S. C. Mitra 

T. C. SlNHA 

THE INDIAN CHILD IN HOME AND SCHOOL: 
By R. R. Kumria, MA., P£S.. llmi Markaz, Lahore, 1946. 
Pp. 130. Price Rs. 3-8 or 5 s. 

Unlike many treatises on education full of pedagogical 
discussions and display of intellectual gymnastics in the 
arena of child psychology the present volume deals with 
the child and its growth from the point of view of a 
teacher and a guardian in a refreshing and attractive 
manner. 

Tlie author rightly believes that democratic nation, 
ali.sra should be India's goal of social, political and econo¬ 
mic organisation. And lie has offered suggestions based 
on his experience and intensive thinking as to how this 
spirit may be inculcated in the children of India through 
educational training in the Home and School. It is a pity 
that most parents do not take nor are they even conscious 
of the responsibility of bringing up children in the proper 
method. But it is younger generation tliat is the 
hope and prop of future India. It is time therefore that 
due emphasis sliiuld be put on tlie education of children, 
and that Home and School should ce-operate in the 
joint business in man-making. 

We welcome Mr. Kumria’s book and recommend it 
to the careful study of educated parents who are 
interested in their own children and future India as 
they will be much benefited to learn therefrom the art 
and science of rearing up children in a proper way. 

Narayan Chandra Chanda 

HAND-BOOK OF ECXINOMIC GEOGRAPHY : 
By Siva Prasad Mookherjee, MA., Asiutosh College, 
Calcutta. Pages S07. Price Rs. 6-8 .» 

Commercial geography is gaining popularity with 
our students at the university. Majority of books on 
the subject are written by non-Indian authoiR who 
naturally write from their points of view and as such 
these books ill suit Indian requirements. Prof. Mookher- 
jee’s book is specially meant for our under-graduate 
students, who will find the various topics discussed in 
the book not only well arranged but presented in an 
interesting manner. After the pp-rtition of the country 
into two, independent dominions, study of Economic 
Geography has attained special importanco because of 
new trade barriers and re-shuffling of trade with foreign 
ooxintrics. In many matters each dominion riiall have 
to begin afresh and such attempts would mean in same 
oases a . real set-back to our economic pro^erity. The 
book, although meant for students, will give even a 
laymau ,a general idea about the subject. At the end of 
each chapter questions from the Calcutta and other 
universities have been given which the students will 
find useful. 

As our university is going to introduce Bengali as 
the medium of education almost immediately for all 
examinations, the author will do well to bring a volume 
in hie own mother-tongue, which will do not only better 
service to students but to his eountiymen in general. 
The book contoins valuable tables, illustrations and 
maps very useful to readers. 


A. B, Dwm 
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SANSKRIT 


DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF SANSKRIT MANU- 
SCRIPTS IN THE ADYAR LIBRARY. (VoL VI, 
OnmmeT, Prosody and Lexicograidiy): By Pandit V. 
Kruhnamacharya (special Editor, the Adyar Library), The 
A^ar Library. Price Rs. 25, 

The present volume contains detailed descriptions of. 
a little over one thousand qianuscripts of Sanskrit works 
mainly .pertaining to different systems of Sanskrit grammar 
(Paninian as well as non-Panioian). There are also a 
number of works on the grammar of Prakrit and what is 
more interesting a few on the grammar of the Tclugu 
language. In all we have here about 750 manuscripts on 
grammar while there are abouf 250 manuscripts on Prosody 
and Lexicography taken together. Besides referring to the 
contents and special features of the manuscripts as well as 
the works, and the time and history of the authors the 
descriptions occasionally mention if a particular work has 
been printed or any other manuscript has been described 
elsewhere. But unfortunately the information on the last 
two points is not given systematically or in a complete 
form. It is noticed the descriptions have been prepared 
in a rather mechanical and stereotyped way; well-known 
and published works have been treated in the same manner 
as little-known ones, quotation of extracts from the begin¬ 
ning and end of a manuscript forming a common feature 
of die descriptions irrespective of the nature of the work. 
The introduction by Dr. C. Kunhan Raja gives a general 
survey of grammatical literature in Sanskrit without 
drawing any special attention to what is more essential 
in a work of this type, e.g., the unique or important items 
of the volume under review and the special features'thereof. 
The volume bears testimony to the diligence and care of 
the learned compiler, the beautiful get-up and the nice 
printing as is usual with the publications of the Library 
reflects credit on the authorities of the Institution and we 
hope the future volumes in the series will be free from 
the few defects pointed out above and thus turn out to be 
all the more attractive and useful. 

Chintahahan Chakbavarti 
BENGALI 


BAJJAYANTI: By Nisikania, Asrama Library, 
Pondicherry. 

The author has won a distinctive place among the 
powerful modem Bengali poets. The poems under review 
are marked by rich patriotic fervour, deep spiritual glow, 
and an easy command of the poetic diction, 

SI^^ SAMSKRTI 0 SAMAJ (Art, Culture and 
^ety), Part I; By Binay Ghosh. Agrani Book Club, 
7B, Jugipara Bye Lane, CalcMta, 


^ecticB, Analysis of Art, Truth and Realism, Poetry, 
Evolution of Poetry, The Novel, The Historical Deve- 
Irament of the Novel, Modem Soviet Uterature, Science, 

‘‘‘e Cultural Crisis, The 
^ddle Class and the Society, Our Duly,—these are the 
essays contained in the book. The essays evince 
wide study, analytical intellect and neat exposition. 


HINDI 


D. N. Mookebjea 


"Raihan.” Vora and Cow- 
pany, Publuihers Ltd., Bombay, 2. Pp. IJg. Price Re. 1-d. 

_ Here i,s a garland of ohe hundred and:..pight songs 
in praise of the glamour, glory and grace of Sri l6ishna. 
^e au^or is a well-known Muslim devotee (kof 
identity is tranaparent behind her pen-name) whose 
music haa moved and melted many a heart in and 
around Sevagram and Bombay. She has sung of Love-«i 
once human and divine—in altnoat ita entira gamut The 


ecstasy and inspiration of her aong are so evident 
one cannot but call it Kripo-Kiran, the grace (and gift) 
of God. Aa such, her Krishna is the attraction and 
object of adoration of ail and she herself, an ambas¬ 
sador of amity everywhere. 

KAVI ‘PRASAD’, ‘ANSU* TATHA ANYA KRI- 
TIYAN : By Prof, Vinayamohan Sharma. Radhabai 
Pandit, Shivaji Prakashan Mandir, Lucknow. Pp, H7. 
Price Re. B. I 

The author is a well-known Hindi scholar, writer 
and critic. His present work is an essay, at once 
analytical and appreciative in the poetry of the lead¬ 
ing modem Hindi poet, Prasad (the poet’s pen-name). 
He first assesses the poet’s place, ideologically as well 
as expresaionally in the history and hiearchy of Hindi 
poetiy ; then, evaluates the beauty of bis works like 
Premrpathik, Kanan-kusum, Jhama and others together 
with a "full-length appreciation of his Ansu. The book 
will stimulate both the college student and the general 
reader of Hindi literature. And that is a groat achieve¬ 
ment, indeed. 

G. M. 

GUJARATI 

DILLI DIARl (Delhi Diary ); By M, K. Cmdhi. 
Navajivan Prakashan Mandir, Ahmedabad. March, 1948. 
Price Rs. 3. 

It is a mournful pleasure, to have to introduce the 
publication of these prayer speeches of Mahatma Gandhi 
from 10-947 to 3-148. According to many students of 
Gandhi literature, these speeches present u most lovable, 
compact and beneficial portion of his vvritings. They arc 
practictdly his last will and testament to the nation. 'Diey 
serve as a beacun-ligbt from Delhi, sparkling with spiritual 
illumination over a benighted country, and pointing with 
unerring force the path which India must take if she 
is to Mfill her destiny. Dr. Rajendra Prasad's foreword 
has rightly declared his full confidence in the utility of 
the publication—“These pages aic likely to contribute to 
the re-establishment of t^t peace and concord for which 
he worked and died.” Never was such a contribution 
more needed than now. 

The printing, as usual of the Navajivan Press, is 
good and the volume handy. The price is comparatively 
cheap for 468 pages. 

it has a brief index at the end, and the table of 
contents, chronologically arranged, had been suitably 
worded to help the readers. 

There is no reason why the Delhi Diary should not 
be profitably used as a text-book, 

P. R.' Sen 

RUBAIYAT ANE BUAN KAVYO: By Har- 
ffovind Prenuhankar Kavi, Published by Nathalal Dave, 
Bhavnagar. 1948. Thick card-board. Pp. 110. Prict 
Rs. 5. 

llianks to Fitcgerald'a translation into Engliah Hio 
Rubaiyat (Quatrains) of Umar Khayyam have acquired 
a world-wide reputation, though in Iran Itself he has 
not acquired that fame which Firdausi, Hafiis, Sa’adi 
or Rumi have acquired. Ther^is not a single cultured 
langua^ of the world in which a translation of these 
Quatrains is not found. Even the Japanese have it. Mr. 

Govind has been able to preserve in Gujarati the 
spirit of Fitzgerald’s notable verses. Mr. Umashankar 
Joshi’s introduction betrays as usual a deep study of 
the subject, and points out the different attempts made 
hmetofore to publish the translations of otbef writers. 
Fitsgerald’s text is riven for purposes of comparison. 
The work is an admirable ^ort made in the direotion 
of making the Iranian poet's work widely known 
amongst Gujarati readers. 

„ ; K. M. J. , 
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' Problems of Independent India 

Science and Culture observes : 

Auainnient of Independence on the part of a great 
country like India after long years of colonial rule has 
to be followed by revolutionary changes in outlook towards 
the totality of country’s problems inclusive of tvolitical, 
economic, social and religious ones. Unless the ideas are 
sound, and followed by prompt action, even such a great 
event as Independence may be followed by a period sterile 
in achievement, and sowing more seeds of trouble for the 
future. 

It is our impression that though the present govern¬ 
ment is composed largely, though unfortunately not wholly, 
of persons who have eanied undying fame as fighters for 
the cause of freedom, and have shown great initiative of 
action in certain directions, there are other equally 
important sulijects which have escaped their vigilance and 
penetration. One of the most urgent set of problems to 
which they have so far paid only scanty attention is 
the Reform of Administrative Machinery,, They have 
inherited the present machinery from the British who 
developed it out of tlicir ideas of Imperialism, guided by 
the ceJUral thought that India was to remain for ever 
a part of the British colonial empire. Whatever may 
have been the merits of the ‘steel-frame’ from the 
British point of view, our leaders who are new in saddle, 
were outspoken before they took office, in their criticism 
that the system was nut suited to the needs of a free and 
independent country, wltich would want to undo the 
legacy of poverty and unusually low standard of living 
by ra>pid industrialization, rapid improvements in agri¬ 
culture, communication and defence. But so far no 
effective steps have been taken, either to reorient the 
existing civil service personnel to the changing needs 
of tlie countiy, or to lay the foundation of a new civil 
service suited to the needs of an independent country 
nor to do away with the irksome procedures' cauung 
extreme delay in taking decisions. To use a metaphor 
we have repealed the coachman by the motor driver, but 
the horse baa not been replaced by the motor engine. 

Let US see what are the defects of the present 
system of administrative machinery and how a 
better system, suited to present-day needs can 
be evolved. 

The spearhead of the present system of administra¬ 
tion is the “Indian Qvil Service" which is followed by 
8U(di specialized services as provincial civil services, 
audit and account service, engineering, police, railway, 
etc. The Indian Civil Service has now been replaced by 
a general ‘Administrative Sorvice’. Most of the entrants 
to these serviees, except with provincial ones, axe re¬ 
cruited on the basis of all-India con^titions, from 
amongst the university graduates of uidia, and ore 
assigned to spedaliaed posts or to general administimtive 
posts. 

It is a oontinuadoB of the same old system of recruit- 
jnent oi the civil service, and their absoipdon in the duties 
of the State. No arrangement has yet be^ mgde to.hroaden 
tfai; hasis of recnihmat to sail the new heetb of d>e State, 


or to train up the recruits to specialized jobs, instead of 
allowing them to become jacks-of-all-trades- , 

This would have been quite right in the nineteenth 
century, when the peacetime activities of the State were 
confined only to law, order and raising of taxes and the 
empliBsis which was laid on clasaicul education as the most 
qualifying achievement on the part of the competing 
student had probably some justification. 

Witli tlie growth of industrialism, tho 
activities of tlie Government have grown to bo 
enormously more complex. 

Probably public health was the first item to be added 
to the cures of the State, in addition to the classical items 
of law and order, and at different times, public education, 
factory labour, transport and communication services, agH- 
culture, fuel and iwwer, control of internal and external 
trade, housing, social insurance and organization of research 
for industrial, agricultural and defence purposes have been 
added to the cares of the State. 

Though each of these subjects in a democratic society 
has been under a popular minister, or of officers enjoying 
tbt! confidence of the head of the State, the proper care 
of each subject requires a body of public servanta whoso 
education and training should be vastly different and varie¬ 
gated from what was necc.ssary for the police State of the 
nineteenth century. 

How have these needs been met in other countries? 
Even in England where the civil servant, after recruitment 
by means of competitive examination is assigned to special¬ 
ized jobs, and is not as a rule allowed to be jack-of-all-trades 
as in this country, he has not Iteen found to be coming 
up to the changing needs of the State. To quote Sir 
M. Sadler: 

“Administrative officials seem weak in the field of 
imaginative and creative suggestion—in the points which 
characterise original minds. If you read on offical file, you 
will find as a rule that the experienced official is better 
at telling a subordinate what not to do than at interesting 
him in ways of doing better what is already passably well 
done, or in encouraging him to conceive bold innovations 
in existing methods of administration." 

Nor is Sir Michael Sadler alone in the severe view he 
has taken of the civil servants. 

The overdevotion of civil servanite ±o pre¬ 
cedent, lack of initiative and imagination, pro¬ 
crastination, and unwillingneee to take respon¬ 
sibility, or to give decisions have been enumerated 
as lately as in 1M4 in the report of the U. K. 
Committee on Training of Civil Servants. 

The Rowland Committee (Bengal Administration 
Efiquiry Committ<^ 1944-45), remarking on the habit of i 
government organizations to be resistant, to evolutionary 
changes, wd to lag behind progress in political ideas and 
advances in administrative techniques, offers the followUig 
comment. 

“The main reason, perhaps, is that bureaucracies are 
free from the eompulson under which business organiza¬ 
tions labour of keeping up with competitors and they do 
not have a profit and loss account at t^ end of each year 
to indicate whethw or not their methods Md their adminis- 
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tration require amendment or improvement. The spirit of 
ad\-enture and enterprise is lacking, qiortly because, at any 
rate in a Democracy, ell the actions of Government servants 
are liable to criticism by the Legislature. They, therefore, 
tend to play for safely, to go slow and to rely on precedent, 
and to seek in the past rules for guidance and action even 
when the situation facing them is in essence different from 
the circumstances of the past to which they appeal.” 

Though it is the minister who is responsible for 
enunciating the policy of the organization under his charge, 
it is the traditional duty of the civil servants while decisions 
are being formulated to make available to the minister all 
information and references from facts demanding all the 
wisdom and aU the detachment he can command. But has 
this job been satisfactorily discharged by the civil servant? 
The impression is that the civil servant “plays for safety”, 
says Herman Finer: 

“We are beginning to see. in faci. that it is difficult for 
any one but an expert fairly and clft-ciively to criticize an 
expert.” 

Though it has been admitted that guidance from experts, 
be he a scientist, engineer, medical man, educationist, 
industrial manager, or financier— are needed now for every 
maUer of governmental policy and administration, it has 
not been found easy to secure this guidance. For in every 
country, the administrative civil service has up till now 
occupied all positions of vantage, and administrative 
authority, lie usually resents it as an encroachment on 
his privilege, that any distinguished man from outside, 
should l>e called to such posts. 

H. G. Wells with a gj’cat amount of justifi¬ 
cation characterised the I.C.S. as constituting 
a now Brahmin caste. 

When expert advice is needed, the usual method is to 
appoint Cominiltees of specialists whose decisions and 
deliberations are conveyed to the minister by the civil 
servant in charge of the subject, who is generally without 
any expert knowledge of the subject. The expert, even 
when a full time servant, i$ kept in an outer ring, to 
whom full knowledge of policy making does not reach. 
One sucli expert on public health Sir Arthur Newshoime 
complained before the Tomlin Commission; 

“I had no real difficulty in consulting the secretary (a 
civil servant), and the president (a minister) when 1 
deirsed this: the difficulty was to Anow beforehand when 
important public health matters—sometimes they arose 
out of my own minutes—were under discussion between 
the president and the secretary, ani thus to secure a voice 
in the discussion before decision.'* 


Examinees and Brain Workers need 

NEUROL 

a 

Aq excellent tonic for brain, nerves and heart. 
It improves memory, relieves sleeplessness 
and palpitation of heart. It is invaluable^ 
to young ladies in headache, also to women* 
in pregnancy. In cases of blood-pressure 
and Asthma it is excellent Price Ra 3-4. 
)io Y. P. Outsiders to send Rs. 4 in advance. 
For agency please apply to the Manag.ee. 

KALYAN KUTIR 

95^ Slitttomjee Street, Rallyfange, Calctttfavl9 


In the United Kingdom, It was the contenUon of the 
spccidists tliat their advice had too often to be presented 
through administrators and is distorted in the process. As 
a matter of fact, the Institution of Professional'. Civil 
Servants (those not belonging to administrative service) 
reprerented to the Tondin Commission that no decision 
involving technical questions should be taken unl^ the 
specialist concerned had the opportunity of presenting his 
advice directly to the officiaL or the minister taking the 
decision. 

Though this was agreed to by the Commission the 
demand that the heads of technical divisions should be 
given equality of status with the administrative head of 
the department was not agreed to in 1936. Customs die 
hard. 

In the meantime, the World War II came 
and revealed, as no amount of argument could 
have done, the folly of keeping the professional 
man in the outhouse, like the poor relations of a 
rich man. 

Large numbers of scientists, technicians and other 
professitinal men had to be pressed hurriedly into govern, 
ment service, and they had to be given rank and status 
in the administration which encroached mercfTessly on the 
‘preserves* of the administrative civil servant. Some of 
the scientific men were taken as ministers others were 
given secretarial ranks. The absorption of scientists into 
the government wore found so profitable that the Govern¬ 
ment of U. 1C appointed a Committee under Sir Alan 
Barlow of the Treasury, which emphasized the need of a 
scientific civil service in the following words (1945): 

■•■The Government has decided that the scientific civil 
service is to be reorganized. They are deeply conscious 
of the contribution made by science towards the winning 
of tile war, a contribution which may liave altered the whole 
course of the war and has certainly shortened its duration. 
They are equally conscioiis of the contribution which 
science can make during peace to the efficiency of produc¬ 
tion, to higher standards of living, to improved health, and 
to the means of defence. They are resolved that the con- 
ditions of servirc for scientists working for the govern¬ 
ment shall be such as to attract into the civil service 
scientifically qualified men and women of high calibre, 
and to enable them after entry to make the best use of 
their abilities, in order that scientists in the government 
service may play their full part in the development of the 
nation’s resources and the promotion of the nation's well¬ 
being.” 


Prop. Pbiyarakjak Sen’s 

MODERN ORiYA LITERATURE B$. 6 

“A idoneer wotk."—Modem Review 
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Israel 

The New Review observes: 


The Bear and the Eagle 

* The same Review observes: 


lereal was born not of democracy but of racialianv 
Lord Balfour's promise of a National Home did not imply 
a Jewish State ravering the whole Palestine, not even a 
Jewish State. But Zionism, being a racial movement, 
roused the deepest emotions, obscured the judgment of its 
adherents, and ran into political extremes. It was well on 
it^ course in llte twenties when the achievements of Jetwish 
initiative and tenacity began to rouse the jealousies and 
fears of the Arab population. Constant immigration fed 
the number of Zionist seiilers, and from being oue in ten 
at the time of the Balfour declaration, they became one in 
three of the Palestinian population. Jewish and Arab 
racialism fought for supremacy with increasing bitterness, 
and when Britain announced her intention of renouncing 
her Mandate, the situation grew from bad to worse. 

The U.N.O. proposed a partition into independent 
stales: the Jewish State would liave 5,000 sq. miles with 
538,000 Jews and 397,000 Arabs; the Arab Stale 4.^)0 sq. 
miles with 804,000 Arabs and 10,000 Jews. A Jerusalem 
enclave of 289 sq. miles with 105,000 Arabs and 100,000 
Jews and a mixed administration would complete the dis¬ 
tribution of land, men and powers. 

The U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. support the 
parlition, Britain remained neutral and India 
■wisely suggested a Federation with autonomous 
districts. 

The partition plan failed to rally Arabs and Jews. 
The United Nations whiled the time away in cumbrous 
discussions. Britain began withdrawing along the Haifa 
pipe-line, and on May 15 Israel was horn whilst the Arab 
Confederates rushed in to smotlier it in its cradle. 

The Governments who voted for partition are ex-, 
peered to recognize the new Israel state; Britain who 
favoured Jewish settlements but paid subsidies to 
Transjordan and supplied arms to Egypt and Iraq is 
likely to remain neutral; her direct interest is in withdraw¬ 
ing her 100,000 troops from a bad spot. 

The first moves of the lielligerents were expected. The 
-Jews tightened their hold on the harbours of the 
Mediterranean coast, and secured their sea-contacts with 
outside supply-lines; they are inferior in numbers but 
they have many tried non-commissioned officers, their 
setUeroeuts are compact, and they can pul up a prolonged 
fight which may discourage the invaders. The Arab states 
have numbers on their side but they are liable to rivalries; 
their initial j>lan seems to be the occupation of the Arab 
majority districts. It is not unlikely that the appeal of the 
U.N.O._ for a truce will be heeded. Then will be the time 
for India to preas her aolution which appears the most 
equitable. 


Since the Big Two arc growing more and more un¬ 
friendly, a historical retrospect may be' welcome as a back¬ 
ground to their relations. When in 1933 President Roose¬ 
velt recognised the Soviet Government, he said: ‘la a 
general way Russia and America are separated by ideolo¬ 
gies and joined by national interests’. The saying had as 
much or as little significance as the dithyrambs we heard 
during Chiang Kai Shek’s visit to India about the two-or- 
thrra-or-five tiiousand years friendship between India and 
China. Down to recent limes there was never any lasting 
tension or conflict between Russia and America for ele¬ 
mentary reasons. Russia was at case in her snow-bound 
empire and had her main door un the west. America was 
growing in isolation satisfied with her internal resources 
and nmrkets and limiting her diplomatic views to the old 
Europe. The two countires had few trade relations, and 
their diplomatic contacts were fostered only by their com- 
raiin opposition to England or later to Cejmany. What 
is rather striking is that on the few occarions thc^ had 
direct contacts, their rivalries were keen, and their ideolo¬ 
gies were^ amply watered down by national interests. 

In 1776 Catherine refused Georges HI any help 
against the rebellious Americans and established tho 
Neutral League; she was only too happy to see the young 
republic fighting British sea-supremacy. At the same time 
she sent back the American envoy and returned Washing- 
ton’s portrait, saying: ‘This man is unknown to her 
Majesty’. Under Czar Alexander I, policies became 
rlearcr; both countries were at one against tlie extension 
of tile sea-blucus. Diplomatic relations Were established 
(it had taken thirty-three years after the American revolu¬ 
tion, as it was to lake sixteen years alter the Russian 
revolution of 1917); things went so sinqotbly that Alexander 
and Jefferson* developed a pen-friendship. 

■ In 1812 Naiwlcon’s attack on Russia 
forced lUtc Czar on England’s side just after 
America had declared war on England; tension 
grew at first, then vanished away. 

Less than ten years later Jefferson was^ thundering 
against the Holy Alliance and the wicked kings who had 
signed it. What had happened? Napoleon was gone, tho 
blocus abandoned and the two countries had come into 
conflict over Alaska gnd South-America. Captain Bering 
discovered Alaska in 1741; from 1790 till 1819 the ‘Ameri¬ 
can Russia* developed quietly and Alexander could in 
1821 proclaim that the Pacific Ocean was a Russian sea. 
On ^ the other hand, the Holy Alliance was planning a 
military expedition to reconquer and return to Spain ner 
American colonies. America was alarmed at these Euro¬ 
pean intrusions. In two months the Monroe Doctrine waa 
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put into dupe ad prodaimed w a dogma of American 
democracy, it was a direct chaUoige to the Alliance and 
her moving spirit, Russia. Thou|dt a Russo-American 
T^ty was signed in 1824, the challenge to Russian 
expansion remained unaltered. 

During the remakider of the XXth century the two 
countries had few contacts, and their .different ideologies 
did not ..mar their friendship. Britain and France tried to 
cdist'Kuesia’s help on behalf of the Secessionists but the 
autocratic Cur refused to help the partiuns of slavery; on 
the other hand when he reduced the Polish insurgents by 
revolting massacres, Britain atMi France protested but 
democratic America kept silent. Their common opposi¬ 
tion to Britain's sea-supremacy kept them united; 
national interests dictated a common policy in spite of 
divergent mentalities. For most of the time, the danger 
was jester for Russia, though during the War of 
Secession the Russian navy was of some help to Lincoln 
and the North. 

When the Crimean war had proved that 
Russia could not defend her American posses¬ 
sions against the British navy, Russia ceded 
Alaska to the U.S.A. for a paltry sum. 

So singular a friendship came to an end in the For 
East. America had grown into a big power and her victory 
over Spain advanced her interests and commitments beyond 
her frontiers. She came to the Far East by way of the 
Philippines. It was round 1900. By that time Russia 
had also reached the Far East through Manchuria and 
Korea. Both countries met at a time the Chinese Empire 
was breaking up. Russia was making a bid for Chinese 
spoils; America wanted China to live on, she took her 
stand for Chinese integrity and the open-door policy. 
Tension developed. America turned for support to her 
old rival, England, and consequently to Japan. The 
‘Moscovite Peril’ iwas detected and denounced; the former 
‘Russian liberalism’ was ‘unbearable tyranny’ and Nicho¬ 
las ‘a horrid little creature’. Japan was acclaimed for 
challenging Russia, But Japan’s swift victory woke up 
America to the ‘Yellow Peril’. President Roosevelt offered 
his gracious mediation but the ‘traditional friendship’ 
with Cisardom was never resumed. In 1911 Taft denounced 
the trade-tr<nity, and within the week following the fall 
of the Czar-regime, Wilson had recognised the Provisional 
Government; subsequently, however, Ae Bolshevik defection 
turned American sympathy into wrath and fear. 

During 1918-19, Wilson followed the tortuous 
policy of the Allies to continue the Red flood 
but called off the blockade in 1920. 

America cleared Siberia of Japanese troops, she sent 
food and other supplies during the famine (1^1-22); she 
also willingly lent her engineers for reconstruction work, 
and Col. H. L. Cooper built the famous Dnieper Dam 
which became the pride of the Soviet. Diffmencea in 
ideologies did not mar the even tenor oi ipeAca, a peace 
of aloofness. Diplomatic relations were re-established in 
1933, for the sake of common interests: Japan was strongly 
entrenched in Manriiuria, Hitin tad come te power, and 
Mussolini hod grown truculent Frienifrhip was resumed, 
as of old; friendship against a third party. 

It vanished away with the diird party in 1945. Hardly 
had the hostilities terminated that the ^A]-0ces between 
those that had become the Big Two multiplied. Stalin 
mercilessly exploited aU the advantages be had wxouriit 
out of RooMvelt at Tehm-an-against &ii»l^’s opporiuw 
and soon imimsed his will on the countries Ordering 
Rusri^ Aaoica temporised'in the vain h<^ that Rusaia 
would one day ralent and compromisei. Mattera oaaifl m a 
head in i*hei> the ItteaLdoim <«{ ^ 


dissipated the Teheran delntions. Ambries plompod for 
the get-tough policy, and an aR-out struggle. 

The Bear and the Eagle face one another across the 
North Pole, and in their eyes there is diatrust, fear and 
wrath. 


The Milk Problem of Bomboy 

It is surprising to And that the milk problem 
of Bombay has not atltraoted the attention *of 
the public. Principal T. A. Kulkami writes in 
The Social Service Quarterly : 

The population of Bombay is about three millioni 
souls. The recent additions of refugees from Sind has 
slightly increased it. The per capita consumption of milk 
is about three ounces and a half. This means that we 
want 6,00,000 pounds of milk per day. The minimum 
number of animals which supplies this quantity is about 
50,000 buffaloes. The cow is not found a suitable animal 
by our milkman. Still we have in the city about 5,000 
cows roaming about in different places. Most of these 
cows are living in the city limits without a license from 
the G>rporation. Out of 50,000 buffaloes, which supply our 
milk, nearly 20,000 arc located in stables in different 
words of the city proper. The number supplied to me by 
the Milk Commissioner's office puts down the figure at 19 
to 20 thousand whereas the Bombay Corporation officially 
puts it down at about 1.5,000. The suburban area has 
about 30,000 buffaloes more. In addition to this supply, 
the two Railway lines of B.B.C.I. and G.T.P. suj^ly 
about 1,00,000 pounds of milk. The price of milk is about 
annas eight per pound. The quality of milk is a question 
over which no qne should quarrel. It is a white liquid 
with varying degrees of density and fat content. The 
Bombay Corporation has an arrangement for testing milk 
and many cases of adulteration are delected. Tlie price 
of milk in Bombay is more than twice the price of milk 
in the large cities of Etarope. 

Most of the bufFaloee in tlie city and suburbs 
are tied down for 24 hours of tlie day and ni^t 
in insanitary surroundings. 

The animals gather fat and become useless for pro¬ 
creation or milk production in about eight months’ time 
when they become dry. There is hardly any customer for 
such animals except the manufacturer of fat. Ihe animal 
which is originally purchased for 700 or 800 rupees is 
often sold for a trifle and the milkman has to cover all 
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Ilia eipeiuai of root, municipal licenao, feeding of the 
animal, aervanta' chargea, faia mofita and the whole price 
of the buffalo from tte milk that he ia able to get from 
the animal in eight montha. Thia ia necesaaiily a bad 
bargain and ao long aa theae conditiona continue, the 
quality of milk and the price will not change, but things 
Will grow worae. The animals are now being removed to 
the suburbs which at present seem to have a sufBcient 
grazing area, but as the city grows, the land in that area 
also will become scarce and conditions will not very much 
improve. Every month 5,000 buffaloes become dry and are 
«ent out either to Baro^ State, or Gujrat bistricls or to 
Jamnm: in Khandesh District. After a few months when 
they calve they are Inought back to Bombay. Every 
month 5,000 buffaloes are required to replace those that 
become dry. The Punjab, Gujrat and Kathiawar are three 
sources from .which new animals are brought. 

Out of the total of 6,00,000 lbs. of milk which the 
city retires for its daily consumption, about h comes 
from distant places like Anand, The remaining supply 
comes from the city proper and the suburbs. This supply 
cannot be kept up unless the requisite number of animals 
is available. Bombay has a very unenviable reputation ot 
alaughtering buffaloes in the provinttcs that sell them. 
Even today in sjute of the strenuous efforts of the Govern¬ 
ment and the Corporation, thirty to forty animals. are 
'tdaughtered every day. The calves are generally neglected 
and they die and the milk dealer does not think it 
necessary to keep them alive to keep up the supply of 
milk. There are hardly 5,000 calves in the city and 
suburbs. It is difl&cult to maintain the supply according 
to the needs of the population and hence it is a necessary 
consequence that in the near future there will be u 
nuJk famine iu the city. 

To deal satisfactorily with the nnsatisifactory milk 
iMndktion .,pf the city, the Government of Bombay has 
issued ^e Milk Plan whose object is to deal with the 
problem jm its four aspects:—(1) Removal of cattle stables 
from the ,clty qnd Bombay Suburban District to suitable 
sites, (2) banging in of long distance milk in processed 
iconditkm, (3i) .organised distribution of raw and processcil 
milk in Bombgy and (4) statutory control on production, 
t distribution qnd .prices. 

There are nearly 1,100 stables spread over 
in the city and n^burbs, housing about, M,000 

: animals. 

ACmi of these stables , cannot satisfy conditions of 
'imduoing milk even under ordinary standards of sanitu- 
itioB. Hie aim, therefore, in the first instance, is to 
'.remove 25,0(10 buffaloes located in the city to suitable 
sites on the B.B.C.I. and G.T.P. railway lines where 
isew oooommodalion will be found for them in structures 
• typically sanitary. There will be dairy farms working 
t under proper supervision. The village of Are and Wagle 
'Estate near Tiuuui 'comprising an area of 1,422 acres 
'have been already acquired by the Government. More 
wreos are proposed to be secur^ and then the idea is to 
spend dtraut 465 lakhs of rupees for land, roads, and 
cost of salvage for dry animals. The estimate includes the 
eost of a model dairy form whi^ the Govmment proposes 
to maintain with 500 aninmls in it /ms scheme also 
has pioviikm for the salvage of dry animals. It ia 
propooed to contribute 5 lidtbs of rupees to the Anand 
Scheme. The expenditure will be spread over a period of 
5 years. The tfableB wfU be let out to private owners at 
reasonable rent and it is considered that tbo rent will not 
lie exoeaalve. A beginning bos been alie^y made and 
tenders have been invited for the coasfrnoliari of $ stables 
worth abont Bs. 35 UUa, My hiar is ^ the rising costs 
•of material and bbour will make the eMbiate of din^e 
riie.idtaiided cost of 465 bkhs It is adtii^y woifced 
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We have opened a "Olinical Department” under the 
direct aupervision of qualified and experienoed phyai* 
eiana ana surgeons. All penona auireniig fromibaa of 
vitaRty and vi^ur, premature old age, lack of stamlBi 
marriM and personal hygiene problems, MENTAL 
AND NEBVbUS DISORDER (payohoanalytte 
aud suggestive therapentios under deep hypnoHa), 
OBESITY (pbnned diet^ re-eduoative exeteiiea, eloetio- 

ritamin minenl feed- 
OHBONIO DIBEA- 

_ALLTEEATMBNTB. 

etc., can now seouie personal individnalised trentment 
and expert guidanoe. Imteat laboraton e qnipmant to 
fMilitate exact diagnosu availidue. ELECTFBO* 
THERAPY (dbtbermy nltm short ware thgtapy, 
eleotro*Bnrgery, deep X-ray ^erapy, aonno UMnpy, 
ultra-violet and infra red radutionii, eleetrie ionbatfon 
etc., etc.,) wirii btesL modem appacatues b a 
SPEOIALITT at onr OUNIO. Oonmltationa fcM. 

Omisnlt 
pjn. to 



2-30 p.m. If yon cannot vbli 
fall bistory of yont ease i . . » . 

your family jptostebn to aend ns a dewMOnpam 
and a BTAMI^ SELF-ADDRESSED ENVEIDro 
for “diagnosb and anggeated treatment” ot your caae. 

Send Ba. 2 (postage 8 as. extra) by Money Order 
or Poatal Order, (or by V.PJP. to 2*10), ^ ? 
copy of the btest revised and enlamed atd edition of 
“Health aud VitaUty by Modem Methoda.*' Oontains 
over 450 pages and 2O0 Ulustratioae. EnryUdng yon 
want to know about hormones, yitamim njuvenaum, 
etc., etc., b desetibed in minutest dabdl in tab hind- 

^R OUB*?^1E*OIBOULaJ*d!^^BINQ MOST 
OF ODB OOTSTANDINfJ PBODUOTS. 


Poet Box 323 (M.B.O.) opposite Uoyis Bnak, 
S61-263. Horahy Hood. 

Port BOMBAy..Phano Ho. S4S97. 
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oau If Government ia thinking of spending ao mndi money 
on the acheme, instead of having the at^es near Thana, 
vriiich is so near Bombay, let them constmot the whole 
sdieue a W railea beyond. Let the^ place Be at least 
40 ndlea from Bombay so that there will be no difficulties 
of gracing, salvaging of dry anim^ and rearing of 
cdvea. We welcome this scheme provided the area 
selected ia at least forty miles from Bombay. 

In the milk plan of the Government, there 
is a ^oitrTerm Anand Scheme and a Lcmg> 
Range Anand Scheme. To bring milk from 
Anand which is a distance of 266 miles is 
considered a satisfactory proposal by the 
Govenuneni 

Ultimately Government has come to the decision 
that U they succeed in removing about 25,000 animals 
from the city aind locate them near Thana, they will be 
, able to solve the milk problem of Bombay. Th^ expect 
that it will take them about ten years to remove the 
stables from the city and when that is done, I am 
afraid, they will realise that the prices of milk will not 
go down. There is hardly anything in the Scheme which 
gives the hope of the reduction of prices. The gowli who 
is now carrying on his trade in the city will be removed 
to the suburbs, but his greed will increase, because he 
does somethiug new. Why do we want the stables in the 
suWbs? Why can we not think of removing them 
from there to the adjoining districts of Kol^ and 
Thana which are prepared to solve all our problems? 
Let the Government scheme be taken to a long distance 
in the districts of Koloba or Thana, la addition to the 
Government scheme we should invite Uie Rural Develop¬ 
ment Boards of Thana and Kolaba to help us in the 
production of milk. They can supply us with cheap nUlk, 
because they have three railway routes in their area; 
stations on the lines Virar to Balsad, Kalyau to Kasara 
and Kalyan to Karjat can have any number of buflEalo 
stables built on sanitary principles. AU the dry buffaloes 
can be salvaged to {places a few miles from the railway 
stations where plenty of grazing areas are available. 
One more advantage which these areas have is that if 
they get plenty of cowdung manure, they will produce 
more rice in the area which is already cultivated They 
do not burn cowdung but use it as manure in fields. 

The Dhangars in these areas, who are gpod milk- 
produeers, never purchase anything from the bacar for 
their animals. We should welcome more schemes for the 
production of milk. Thereby we shall help to cheaper 
milk. 

Undm' the above circumstances, 1 wish that Govern¬ 
ment should liasten with their sdieme. 1 with they start 
a model dairy near Thana. A conference of tdl those 
who are interseted in this problem should be called and 
the Rural Boards of Tliana and Kolaba Districts, should 
be invited to give their schemes of production of milk. 
It is no UM herding all our cattle in* the suburbs, 
becauM, once they are put there, they will not go from 
there if at a future dete, on account of the expansion off 
the city, we require that aroa for human hanitetion. 
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T here are some thinn that can not be 
generally told—tb$»g$ ytu ought f 
kuow. Great truths ate dangerous to some 
—but fiictots for ptnumM power and 
romplUhmnt in the hands of those who 
unutstand them. Behind the tales of the 
fflitades and mysteries of die ancient^ lie 
centuries of their secret probing into 
nature’s laws—their anuxiog discoveries 
of iho hhidem processes sf man’s mmd, and 
tiemasteryofuJVsproblems. Once shrouded 
in mystery to avoid their destrucdoo by 
mass fear and ignorance these fimts re* 
main g us^ul heritage for the thousands 
of men and women who privately lue 
^em in dieir homes today. 
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THE RAINS COME. 

In the tropics the rainy- season has a grandeur of its own. Poets of all 
ages from Kalidas to Rabindranath have sung the praise of this season. It 
biings witii it the dense black water-laden clouds, the music of falling 
water,—the longed-for life-giving showers. 

But in its train it also brings diseases—-Dysentery, Diarrhoea, and other 
liver and stomach troubles. 

Hence, eminent physicians prescribe QUMARESH in this season not 
only as a remedy for liver and stomach troubles but also a prophylaotio 
against these diseases. 

QUMARESH not only cures diseases of liver and stomach but resists 
other diseases too by strengthening your liver. 



THE OHIEHTAL HESEAHCH ft CNEMtCAL LABOHATOHY LTO., 

QUMARCSH HOUSE 
• 8ALKIA ♦ HOWRAH • 




India and Pakistan 

Excerpts from some of the speeches delivered 
at the Tenth Anniversary Meeting of the India 
League of America held at the Waldorf Astoria 
Hotel, New York, N.Y., on January 6th 1948 : 

Dr. Henry F. Grady, United States Ambassador to 
India : "As I am Ambassador to tbe Dominion of India 
I shall direct my remarks to that country. It has every¬ 
thing necessary for greatness—talented leadership in 
government, industry and business, and a national 
(Milture deep-rooted and rich. It is the quality of culture 
that is the measure of the, quality of a people. Its 
workers have natural naanual facility and can be 
trained effectively and ra])idly as industrial develop¬ 
ment gains momentum. It has rich mineral resources 
and hydw-clectric and irrigation potential of extra- 
ordinaiy degree. This potential is the basis for very 
great-increase in ^riuultural and industrial develop¬ 
ment—the foundation for a truly modern state. 

“The financial structure of the Dominion of India 
is sound. The Federal Reserve System- is well-managed 
and its policies enlightened and well-directed. There, 
has been a three-fold increase in the currency since 
1939 but assuming normal production there is no danpi- 
of serious inflation. But here as in so many countries, 
increased production—both agricultural and industrial-— 
is the key to the solution ’of India’s main economic 
problems. The public debt is not large for a country of 
three hundred million people—^between six and seven 
billion dollars. Taxation particularly on individual 
income can be increased as national production ex¬ 
pands. Future budgets will be balanced unless over a 
period of time there are extraordinary governmental 
expenditures. India not only has the possibility of 
mat production increase, it has a great hoflie market 
fantudied for goods of all kinds, Moreover there are 
great potential export markets in the countries hi 
South-East Asia. 

‘"llie railroad system before the war was very good 
but now badly needs re-habilitation. This is basic to 
economic recovery. Highways can and will be built up- 
Intercoastal and off-shore shipping will be developed. 
These problems are a challenge to the government and 
people of India, but thai they will meet this challenge 
I am confident. 

"The government though new and somewhat in- 
experimiced is forward-looking and competent. Parlia- 
' ment is conducted with great deoorum and dispatch^ 
its buriness very effectively. As in industry so i® 
government there are men of unusti^ talent. Nehru is 
one of the world's stalesmeu. He has rai® qiwditie.<i ot 
heart and mind and has instUled into bis government 
alertness and energy. When the history of India i^ 
writtoi, be wiU rank os a great etat^an and the 
architect his country's fortunes. 

Sirdar. J< J. Gfingh, Premdent/ Indiit League of 
AmeneaMe rtunbiinffi of: war to,' the sub- 
ooBtinani ol IbfBa; «nd Fakistaa. IVoi^firiaada «>d well- 
wishMi of billn and PsUstan hope aiu pra^ auoh 


a catastrophe will not overtake these two newly born 
independent states. 

“The Government of India has done well in 
making an urgent and timely request of the Recurity 
Council of the United Nations for intervention in the 
fighting now going on in the Stal-e of Jammu nn<l 
Kashmir. This shows thev have nioihing to hide. They 
are willing to lay their case before the forum of world 
■opinion. 

“The Seeuritv Council must act with hast**. It must 
immediately issue a ‘.stop fire’ order. If the actual 
warfare which ha.s been going cn in Kashmir sinp.e the 
end of October, 1947. is stopped, there is every chance 
that the present trouble will be loealiaed and will not 
spread. The Security Coiineil, besides issuing the 'stop 
fire’ order, must immediately send a Fact Finding 
Commission to India. Such forthright, quick and effec¬ 
tive steps by the Seeuritv Council may avert the 
impending clash between the armed forces of India 
and Pakistan. 

"An open warfare between these two Dominions 
will spell disaster for both. It will retard for years the 
much needed enonomic and industrial plans of both 
countries. 

“An open warfare between India and Pakistan will 
not ^dve the Hindii-Mosletn problem—just as the 
creation of Pakistan has not solved the Hindu-Moslem 
problem. Let us suppose that India’s armed forces 
inflict a defeat upon Pakistan. Then what ? Can any 
one in bis or her senses believe that the defeat of the 
State of Pakistan will also mean the end of the Nation 
of Pakistan 7 Most certainly not. Forceful annihilaton 
of the State of Pakistan would further solidify the 
Nation of Pakistan. Not only that, but then surely the 
forty million Moslems living in India would become 
active fifth columnists. There would be sabotage, strife, 
arson, and guerrilla warfare practically in every part 
of India. Almost all the resources of India would have 
to be directed to putting down such sporadic rebellioas. 
There would be no fund.?. or manpower, or organixa- 
tional machinery to lend the sick, the poor and the 
starving. There would not be enough money left, after 
the huge and constant war expenditures, to develop 
industries, hydro-electric projects, roads or agricultural 
reforms. There would not be sufficient funds for 
educating the masses or for providing better standards 
living for them. 

, “The nr'ogress of India and Pakistan would be 
retarded twenty years, if not more, India and Pakistan 
will have mis^ the opportunity of riving a friendly 
lead to tlm other Asiatic oountrics. All the peoples o| 
Asia are likely to suffer from such a set-back. 

'In the recent past, after the creation erf the two 
independent Dominions on August 15,1947, the spokes¬ 
men for the India Le^e of America have expressed 
the hope that India will become one again. 1 wish to 
re-iterate that hope on this Tenth Anniversary of the 
League. But, 1 must add, <3iat s»e want this unity only 
if it can be estabUshed on trust, faith and friend^ 
between BidU and PUJdrian. 
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**rh6. India League of America will eontisue to 
devote ite time, energy and resources toward creatii^ 
mie understanding between, the people of India, 
Pakistan and the people of the United States of 
Ameiiea.'’ 

Boger N. Baldwin, Director,’ Ammean Civil 
Liberties Union and Treasurer of the India League of 
America : "Ever mnce India's struggle for freedom took 
shape thirty years ago, I have been privileged to aid 
my Indian colleagues in the United States. During ail 
these years we Imew that India was the key to the 
whole system of western empire over subject peoples, 
and that when it became free, the system would break 
up. We were right. The momentous movements among 
all the colonial peoples mark the end of the centuries 
of tragic oppression of the darker peoples by the 
white western minority. India has won not only her 
own freedom but led the way for others. 

“No democracy on a world scale was posable so 
long as the imperial system lived. It. has become 
possible only now in the last year, the fruit of countless 
sacrifices and determined struggles. India, bl^ed by a 
leadership in non-violence, has contributed more than 
freedom. It has led the world in a type of reristance 
whose moral power transcends its own ends. 

“We Americans who .have supported the anti- 
rmperialist cause were few. But with our Indian friends 
wo have impressed American public opinion : we have 
routed the imperialist apologists ; we have built a 
bridge of understanding between the two new fre® 
nations of India and the United States. We will con^ 
nue in these diflScult days of transition bo aid wth 
understanding, publicity and practical contact. 
will be need^ to assure that the new nations maintain 
the road of democracy against reaction or Communism. 
They will be needed to build our Muntries into allies 
in the councils of nations for the high goals of demo¬ 
cratic internationalism. Only this unity will insure 
against the spread of those quack remedies for oppres¬ 
sion offered b,v the Communist doctors. 

A Journey to Australia 

V. Mikheyev thus narra^ hie esperi^es 
about his journey to Australia in New Times, 
July, 1946: 

MKLBOtmNK-STDNET 

Our next change was at Melbourne, the capital of 
Victoria, the smalleat state of Australia, but. densdy 
populated and rich. This city has a population of ever a 
million. It has wide, straight streets with ten and 
fifteen-storey hnildinp, large parks, gardms and boule¬ 
vards, numerous monuments, a fine university, and is 
situated on a river on which ocean-going steamers travel. 
Numerous automobiles and motothuses race throufdt the 
streeu. Almost every minute electric trains land thousands 
of people in the centre of the city. 

Melbourne is the centre of the business life ot 
the country. Here the majority of the ministries— 
which are districted among three cjtiea in the eastern 
part of the country—have their offices, "nie city grew up 
on gold, which is still mined in its environs. Onx two 
hundred thousand workers are employed.ih its factories 
and docks. In the city, oceiui-goiag steamers, locomotives, 
machines, aircraft and tanks an built and antomoMles 
are assembled from parts shipped from the United 
States., the chassis being made in Australian jdanm. 
Hcr, tee, are ooaoentrat^ moil of the textile and cleA* 
ing faetoriei of the country. Hie food Indnaliy ii 
hiidilr devekved. 


. Victoria occupies the leading place in the eOuntiy’t 
atoclbJbreeding and wheat-growing. Over 20,000,000 sheep 
and as many aa 2^000,000 rows gnse in Ita pastures. In 
both indnatty and agrioidture the interosta of big 
English firms an widely represented. Eidier directly or 
throng agents these firms own millions of head of 
cattle and numerous factories and mining enterprises. 
Hte leading firm is Broken Hill Proiurietary, Ltdn which 
has Jnterests in nearly all brandies of indust^, from 
ore mining to manufacturing and flipping. Most of the 
stock in this firm is held by Englishmn. 

From Melbourne to Sydney the railway winds between 
eucalyptus-covered hills, runs, through fields where in¬ 
numerable cattle graze, and passes the Riverina Canal, 
the largMt inigation system in the country, which is 
flanked with orchards and vineyards. The fields are 
sown with rice and other grains requiring much water. 
Somewhat on the side looms Mt. Kosciusko, the highest 
mountain in the country and the only place in Australia 
where snow falls. .Here there is bright sunriiine, snow 
and warmth. One can go skiing and at the same time 
become sunburnt. This mountain, 2,200 metres high, is 
part of the Australian Alps, which runs along the coast. 
Low mountains of early origin, having a large number 
of caves, ore the source of short rivers, the water of 
which is often brackish from the inflow of seawater 
durihg high tide. The stalactite cave in the Blue 
Mountains, to which motorbuses run, attract thousands 
of tourists. 

In Sydney the railway has its terminus right on 
the shore, and if one wishes to travel on to Brisbane, 
another change has to be made. An electric railway 
with numerous lines connects this world port with its 
environs, which stretch for fifty kilometres. The rail¬ 
way runs through the city underground, comes to the 
surface near the harbour and crosses a bridge to the 
otlier shore, where for over thirty kilometres stretch 
numerous settlements, now merged to form the present 
Grwter Sydney, with a population of over 1,300,000. 
Sydney, the capital of Now South Wales, is natively 
small in area, but it contains over one-third of the 
population of the country. 

In speaking of the sights of their city, the Sydne- 
yans refer first of all to the Bridge, the Bay and the 
Beach. The suspension Inrldge, 8,770 feet long, tnrlnwing 
the aroroaches—the suspended pert of the Wdg f Is 
1,6S0 feet long—is beautiful from a distance, hot looks 
heavy and somewhat gloomy on close view. Sydn^ Bay 
is re^ wonderfuL Ite shore stretches for numy 
miles. Ocean-going steamers can enter neariy every nook 
and comer of it. The narrow entrance is closed with 
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dots aad Btcoogljr guarded, yet in 1942 several JapaMc 
submarinea manag<rf to itenetrate the inner loada. ne 
shore is covered with »d lined with ipknmd 

mansions, each having its own jetty for mooring yaehl^ 
and motor boats, and miniature swimming poola. Ow 
in a few j^aces can one gain access to the shore within 
the dty. The' gardens of the rich mandons ate fenced 
off ri^t down to the water, and everywhere strangers 
are warned off by notices: “Private property, 'trespassers 
will be prosecut^” 

Part of the shore is occupied by^a large Botanical 
Garden and a Zoo. The city spreads on both aides of 
the l»y and then for many kilometres along the Pacific 
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to large l^^n glinh meat contracts, considerable numbors 
of fsttle are being slaughtered and this is relkving some¬ 
what the oonges^u on the pastures. But die shortage 
of transport facilities, cold storage and of labour at the 
abattoirs is upsetting export plans. Owing to the 
drniuht and the dearth of fodder, large numbers of 
sheep are perishing. 

Slates* sheep farm, which we vidted, Itas 20,000 
amee, on which 10,000 sheep graze. The conditions of 
soil and dimale here require two acres pa sheep. The 
tmtire farm is surrounded with a wire fence and sub¬ 
divided into sectio.ns of 3,000 to 5,000 acres each. The 
sections are separated from each oiba by wire fences 
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the eastern part of Sydney and in its northan enyf^a 
the Band beach stretches uninterruptedly for fifty miles. 
Hundreds of thousands of people visit the bomb on 
Sundays and hoUdaya, brought there by motorbua, street¬ 
car or local paasenga boat. Mdnbas of the Life Saving 
Sodety patrol the beach and often drag careleas bathas 
out of the WBta. The parades organized by this society 
are important events. They are described in the news¬ 
papers, sliuwn in the cinema and are witnessed by 
thousands of spectators. . The carefree life on the 
beach is not infrequently intarupted by the cry of 
“Sharks!’’ upon which dl the hathas make for the 
shore as fast as they can. 

Sydney is the largest port in Australia. It handles 
millions of tone of cargo' annually, and is counted as 
one of the biggest ports in the British Empire, Merchant 
vessels of ten thqpsand tons, cutters, torpedo boats “and 
corvettes ore built in its shipyards. Its docks are capable 
of repairing any ship of no matter what size. In its 
environs are scattered munition, automobile and machine- 
tool plants, metal works, textile mills, large cold 
storage plonte and numaous workshop and warehouses. 

'The influence of England is felt less in Sydney; if 
anything, American customs predominate, peculiarly 
adapted to Auatralign conditions. Fashions in clothes, 
hairdressing, dances and songs are American. This un¬ 
doubtedly is due to the influence of Hollywopd,—which 
sends numerous films here. We saw bow the hearts of 
the youth of Sydney were captivated 1^ the latest 
American dance, the jitterbug. Special evenings were 
arranged for this dance, and competitions and exhibition 
dances fay the best performers were held. The dance is 
a peculiar mixture of acrobatics, jUque stunts, Negro 
jigs and the walls. No mu«c is needed for it. A drum, 
to beat time, is sufficient. 

Sydney bus the reputation in Australia of being 
exUemdy progressive. Indeed, the trade union movement 
ia mere h^gjldy developed hae than in the otba towns 
of Anatralio, and a certain “apirit of proteat” against 
oonaervadam and a readiness to accept “new ideas” is 
observed. Here, more newspapers are published than in 
otha dties. There are eight radio stations, and several 
theatres. proof Sydney's propessive spirit the in- 
habltanu point to the fact tiuit Murdodi, the Australian 
newBpapa king, who owns ludf a dozen reactionary 
newepupas in other autes, bos not bean able to otab- 
lish himtdf'lii Sydney in spite of all his efforts. 

FiOMB AMD FAcmms 

Tens of iniBloaa eff she^ graze in the iiaatuni of 
Agstnlia. Thwe pastures an» “bvei>pdm^ed” and this 
ip tto i^^Mepdeeeders eonaiderabla anxiety. Fur- 

Ihuaaat and 'the press are dlscusnng ^ ^lebleta .of 
ilwMyhreed|vf ap w^ as the problem of Mewdhg h>tnte 
nnriEeta wooL The endre'.clip baa hm 

ftdd to EnBhhd 'lap tbe duation of tha'wut* but the 
AiMtaliaBa are l^tarund by poat-war proq^Mts. Thatiics 


nuxing. tne aneep live on me section mey are oorn m 
to the end of their days. It ia the function of the sheep 
mindoB to repair the fences, keep the canals clear, 
extamiiiate rabbits and paform a host of minor jobs. 
The forma visits his flocks about twice a month, ami 
ills main concern is that no epidemics should break out 
among them. The busy season in aheeiK-lHreediug—the 
shearing—comes at the beginning of the wima. Croups 
of migratory shearas, travelling from North to South- 
go to Slates and complete the shearing in ten days. The 
average clip ranges from nine to twdve poun^ pet- 
sheep, 

Cattle also graze in large pastures, and' also with 
scarcely any guard. Bdore the cattle are alau^tered 
they are taken in apodal troina of two-stoxey cattle 
trucks to be fattened in tbe rich pastures of tbe forest 
regions and from thae ore taken ta the abattoirs. Most 
of tbe latta are situated near the seaports, whae there 
are vast cold storage and packing plants. From faae the 
carcasses or canned meat are shipped to otha countries, 
mainly to Ehgland and to the Padfic war zone. 

The world war of 1914-1918 stimulated the devdop- 
luent of -industry in Australia. Now, too,. industry is 
experiencing a big boom. For three years, up to 1913, 
the usual supply of manufactured goods from Fn glan.! 
was interrupted. Australia was obliged to look to the 
United States, from whae war equipment, machine 
tools and machinery for war planu wae obtain^ unda 
the Lend-Lease Law, and also to her own {nduatry for 
ha requirements. TTie old plants woe awitohed ova to 
WM production, the govanment assigned large credits 
for the aection of new plants, and a aumba of <o n t y 
factors wwe erected. The state now owns seversl 
aircraft factaics, ahipyads and repair docks, ordnance 
works, and shell, chemical and cloth jn g factories. 

In ^Australia there are now being produced aevaal 
types of airaalt and tanks, various typea of armamenta, 
tens of thosaads of landing Barges, aevenl thousand 

RHEUMATISM 

Thu AffirHa Bazar Patrlka writoi: 

BaittKATiaif Ou.: “the .Bhaamatfom OB, pnpated 
by Bwami Pcaimuianda)ee, BM iamoaa Vodantfot Yori. 
is effioaoious la SB esaea lof JSbenmaiJiia. Boistiea ^ 
Inmbi^, old 0 * m IbcBeine Is for appUcsBon 
on]^, the nstilt bdiw i^etsotaaeous and permanent. 
It » BtelaM 12 yeaiu and oan be 

Aahtam” * * ftie^ bdog Re. 2-8 per phiid,“(90.1.30) 
Also aumj aUker Ptem and PmMBial 
(htrrmi ndoe: Sjiae pl^ Ftwlaffl ectn. 

Fraf. S. Ir. lhiae.'aji.: SvaaB F>^^W Adhiem 
RO- Dattapakitt ; 24-1^ 

Lueol ^ Ikipof: Bowbimr Bt.,(ka. 
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Euudiiatt tooU per annum and nflwajr nalltiv ««took 
(AwtnBs built locomotiveB and cars ordored ^ tbe 
•AlHea for ihipidog foods to the ida Perda). 

She is inducing aiunudty 2,OOOjDOO tuna of pig 4ron in 
her six furnaces, increasing the mining and smelting of 
many kinds of aonfeirous metals, ch«mgiog from im^ 
porter to exporter of copper, and begini^g to supply 
the AUim with large quantities oT aiac, tin and lead. 

During the omr, .and last year in' particular, attempts 
to check die indnslidal development of the country were 
ubMrved. These attempts wete made by certain quarters 
in countries whidh encounter Australian competition in 
the world market and wish to keep ho- in the position 
of a colony ,supplying the metropolis with cheap raw 
mateiiala It is common knowledge that Australia atill 
imports from England cloth made from Australian wool. 
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Australia has to- meet widb aotflionatiy severe coaij 
petition in the aircraft and antomdldle .brsache^ 

The outlook f«f dm foluro is eattiing anxiety |k^ 
to dm government and the masses of tbe woxking people. 
The most common toidU of conversation the pros^^ 
of obtaining work after the war. Peoidp recall the crisis 
of 1929-1933* when more dian half the workers of 
Australia were unemployed. In her quest f« foreign 
inaikets Australia is turning her gase to the Pacific 
countries, and particularly to China, which, as rngny 
believe, will become industrisliaed after the wm. Aus¬ 
tralia intends to enter the struggle for die Chinese 
market. 

CaNBERHA—^THE CArlTAE OF AuSTHAUA 

Canberra is situated on the slopes of the low Aus¬ 
tralian Alps. After long disputes h^een the states as 
to wUch of them dhould have the honour of being the 
seat of tbe capital, it was decided to build it in 
“neutral” territory and a site of several thousand acres 
in New South Wales was allocated for it. Here, by 
1927, the city of Canberra was built, which now has 
a population of about 8,000. 

Canberra is more like a .large park than a city. It 
consists of several settlements separated from each other 
by avenues and gardens. It is a difficult job to make 
one’s way from the Houses of Parliament to any of the 
settlements. Several motorbuses run at intennl of 20 to 
30 minutes and describe big curves as they follow the 
circles into which the capital is divided, ‘niere are no 
straight Unes in Canberra; there are only rings of roads 
contiguous to eeu:h other. To pass from one house to 
another situated three or four blocks away, one must 
go round in a curve, past six or seven blocks. 

As many as 4,000,000 trees, mostly imported from 
other countries, have been planted in the city. Canadian 
pines and palm trees intermingle with Japanese cherry 
trees, which since the war broke out have been renamed 
‘^Chinese cheiry trees.” In the spring the city looks like 
a flourishing orchard and the fruit trees in blossom 
obscure the roofs of the houses. There are a few two- 
storeyed houses in the city—^the Houses of Parliament, 
the hotel and several shops. The rest of riie city 
consists of one-storey houses with large gardens. 

Parliament assemUes in Camheraa every three 
months. It then becomes crowded and animated. At all 
other times its quietness “stuns” the visitor. The streets 
are deserted, sheep graae in the paries near the Honses 
of Parliament, and sometimes a r^bit darta across the 
street. The city is not yet completed,, hfoch of it ttill 
exists only in blueprint. The viritor is eonditested over 
the hills and told: 

"Here there will be a new Pariiament and there a 
large lake, and then Canberra will be Iffie (^nava. 
Over there, to the left of the Houses of Pariiaaien^ Ae 
foreign embassies will be built. Do you see that taJl 
hill? That's whdre the Soviet embassy will ha." 


2t^00>Ye&r>Old Unlvorril^. 

A 2,iy00>yem'-old uajvenii^, beUevad to have ■ 
flounced in Bhagalpor dktriot, is to be exeatrated. 
The aaoient Bikraauffiila Dhivendf^ wbiqb hi ntated to* 
shave existed more than 7jOOQ y^ni. ago and is pre* 
stuned to be older than tito: IDdahdn wd. ^ twla 
uaivendtiea, ii lying Inmed in Biknigaridla in Hiie 


diatiict of 
neabeiv. 
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fia ^ ^l-lmown picture painted by Sir John Milhis in 1870. tl» younr 
waiter Baleii^ and a friend are listening enthralled to the talee «f 
adventures told them by the pi^uresque 
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Action at Last ? 

Pandit Nehru has to be congratulated on his fight¬ 
ing speeches in Madras. The reaction to these Hpeeches 
have not been long in coining. Loud and prolonged 
howls of protest are coming from all the enemies of 
India, not the least remarkable being that from the 
4rch-enemy of all Asiatics, Mr. Winston Churchill. In 
the debate on Hyderabad in the House of Commons, 
this senile antidiluvian, who handed Burma on a plate 
to the Japanese through his rebuff to the Burmese 
Nationalists in the U Saw Mission—thereby causing 
Icath and suffering to hundreds of thousands—wa.s quite 
justifiably rebuked by Mr. Attlee for “selecting his 
facts from only one side." Mr. Attlee was absolutely 
correct when he emphatically stated that “Mr. Chur¬ 
chill generally starts with the pre-eonoeived opinion 
that everything Hindus do is wrong," and further he 
was quite right in stating that “it is the view generally 
accepted in India” about Mr. Winston Churchill. 

We hope Pandit Nehru’s speeches indicate the 
wakening of the Dreamer to realities. It is lat<! in tiie 
iay, and the complieatiuna are myriad due to the policy 
of lais6€Z faire adopted so far. The country is wide 
awake to the difficulties of the situation and the 
Qovernment may be sure about the full weight of the 
;>eople’B sanction being thrown in its favour, if once 
action replaces hesitation and stern measures replace 
Sowery speeches and abstract platitudes. The Nation’s 
sconomic life has been jeopardised by the treacherous 
activities of some despic^le i^ngs of Big Business, who 
have been braienly looting the people behind the 
fhiold of ministerial unity and executive complicity, 
both the Centre and in the provinces. 

JUdiaar has been led into intransigence through 
the nefarious activities of the Communist Party of 
sad their stooges of the Ai.T.U.C. It is now 
apparent to all the sole object of these fifth 
potanmista of Foreign Powers vVos to sabotage the 
gffort for the Xnduatrialisatiou of India, so that the 
indlim UaioB mnaia for «var at the mercy of those 
Whafism Staten whose .eeOBomy is far taws aidyah^ 
-:«bo# Uaes< The Oovommsttt imast be Mert 


about the activities of all these disruptive elements 
and we think a stringent enquiry is called for, regard¬ 
ing the actions and speeches of certain A.I.T.U.C. 
leaders, who are willing tools at the hands of their 
conirauni.st masters. There have been howls' about 
civil liberties from these people, who have had no 
compunction whatsoever in itausing endless suffering 
to hundreds of millions in order that a few hundred 
thousand of their dupes might get advantages over 
the vast majority of tho nationals of tliis country. 
It is about time the people were told that an uo- 
scru])ulou,s “labour-leader" was as much a source of 
danger to the country as an unscnipulous capitalist, 
mad much more so when he was acting as an agent 
of a hidden foreign enemy. 

Hyderabad and Kashmir are major indicators of 
the trends of foreign diplomacy regarding the Indian 
Union. Mr. Attlijo has done well by his country by 
clarifying the stand of his government vis-a-vis the 
Indian Union’s policy. But it is no use hiding tlie 
fact that there is a growing sense of resentment in 
this country regarding the anti-Indian activities of a 
large number of British nationals whose solo aim seems 
to be to embarrass and injun; the Indian Union. TIwec 
blind fools seem to have forgotten tlie lessons of the ’ 
last decade and a half, after the rise of Hitler. Malice 
is the ruling passion in their lifo, together with the 
liope of illicit gain. They are the avowed enemies of 
all Hindus because it was the Hindu who fouglit them 
and their predecessors with all the resources of mind 
and might. Sydney Cotton is not an isolated figure, 
nor is he the most important of his kind. 

We dealt with the beginnings of Hyderabad in 
these columns last month. In this issue w^ append jat 
the end of editorial columns the presentt^on <ft 
historical evidence by Sir Jadunath Sircar, Hie dof/en 
of Indian historians, regarding the same. But evidence 
0 ^ no evidence the fact remains that eiglity-five per 
cent of the people of Hyderabad are inaHanable, by 
all tenets of race, caste or creed, from their t^ghboun 
and relatives in the. Btttrounding uesa, mu! os such 
them daatiny must march wit4 Oust of the efttionrit 
cd the 'Jbt^uiii tfaion. 
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Pandit Nehru*s Address to Workers 

Addressing a mass rally of workers at tho Corpora¬ 
tion Stadium of Madras on the 26th of July, Pandit 
Nehru said that a country’s wdl>bong depended 
upon its production and its productive capacity from the 
land and from industry^ “If we have to remove the 
poverty of India, if we have to increase the standards and 
well-being of our people; we must produce more and 
then, secondly, we must see that what our workers pro¬ 
duce is properly distributed and that it does not sUck 
in a few pockets. 

“These two things have to be borne in mind, and 
the Brst of this is production. Now there has been a good 
deal of stress laid on production, and rightly so, and 
unfoQunately there have been trouble and strikes and lock¬ 
outs and the like which have come in the way of 
production, I am not going into these questions now 
except to tell you that any Government, any national 
Government, that we may have in the Province or in the 
Centre cannot subsist unless it has the largest amount 
of papular approval.” 

Referring to Communist activities. Pandit Nehru 
said: ‘1 find today people talking in terms of Socialism 
and more especially of Communism. Excellent gospels. 
So far as 1 am concerned, I accept their fundamental 
principles, but I do not and will not accept the manner 
and methods of those who call themselves Communists, 
because 1 find that, in the name of economic doctrine, 
they are at the present moment trying both to coerce and 
sometimes commit all manner of atrocities in the provinces. 

“They want us. in the name of civil liberty, to allow 
them to carry on these atrocities. No country is worth 
the name which can put up with this. No Government 
can put up with this. If any group or people want to 
declare war against the State, then the State is at war 
with them. 

“I want to make this perfectly clear to the workers 
of this country and all those who want not only to better 
their (workers’) lot but to change the social structure 
of society. The only way for them is to proceed peace¬ 
fully and co-operatively by influencing the Government or 
by changing the Government and putting in their own 
Government. 

‘But, if they go about in this new State of ours, this 
free India of ^urs—hefore it is fully stabilised, before 
it has completely adjusted itself after these very terrible 
changes that we have faced as a result of partition and 
other consequences that followed—^trying *to upset its 
structure, then they ore no friends of freedom and no friends 
of Indio, no friends of the working class, liiey ate only 
friends of efaaos and anarchy out of which th^ hope to 
get something to their advantage.” 

Declaring that no Government could tolerate the misuse 
of civil liberties. Pandit Nehru said: “You' know that I 
hgve stood for civil librntfes. I have stood for the freedom 
of the individual and the group, and nothing else has pained 
me so much as that conditions should drise in this country 
whein perforce'civil liberties diould be limited in 6ie case 
of n number of fatdfvidualB. It really pains me so much that 


the vmy thing I hkye condemned in the past should to some 
extent be indulged in by our Governmmtts whether at the 
Centre or in the Provinces. 

“I want to tell those Governments—my Government in 
the Centre and those in the provinces—that, if the state of 
affairs and if the compulsion n{ events sometimes induce 
them and compel them to take action, they must take action, 
because we cannot endanger the security of tho State. We 
osnmot leave large numbers of people unprotected against 
ihis kind of attack. 

“At the same time, each Government—^Provincial or 
Central—must think hard and deep whenever there is the 
slightest inroad on civil liberty, whenever any angle indi¬ 
vidual’s right is to be taken away. It is dangerous to fall 
into a complacent mood, giving large powers to the executive 
or to the police, large powers to everybody to exercise 
authority as he wills. 

“1 see these, dangerous things at work in India, and I 
dislike them thoroughly, but one has to balance between 
the two. One cannot allow the Stale to be in danger. When 
there is a danger to the State, normal standards do not 
apply. Then the first primary duty of any Government 
worth its name is to protect the community at large, and 
the people at large, even though that protection means cejr- 
tain limitations of liberty for some groups or individuals.” 

Proceeding, the Prime Minister said; “We are facing 
a situation, political, economic, external and internal, which 
creates more or less the same dangers, taking as a whole, 
as a war situation creates. Therefore, our duty should be 
to meet this situation with a war outlook, to see that wc 
win through and overcome all these dangers. 

“Yon know, the Congress has always been committed 
not only to people’s raj, but essentially to workers’ and 
peasants’ dominance in that raj becanso workers and 
peasants are predominant in this country, and obviously anv 
truly democantic Government must reflect their will. It 
may take time to establish it fully, but even so it will take 
less time if we do not reduce this country to chaos and 
anarchy by trying to get something done sooner than later,*' 

Expressing surprise at the attitude of certain Com¬ 
munists who went to people like the feudal authorities 
of Hyderabad, Pandit Nehru said: ‘ This is an extra-ordi¬ 
nary thing for you to consider. What is there in common 
between the Communists and the Razakar leaders in Hyder¬ 
abad? There is nothing in common, except one thing— 
that is the desire in the pr»ent context to create trouble 
and chaos. There is nothing else in common. How are 
we to meet this evil except combat it?” 

Proceeding, Pandit Nehru said; “Have you ever looked 
at the map of India? Look at it again. Look at that 
magnificent chain of Himalayan mountains from the north 
to the north-east. There is no other area in the world which 
has more potential power than that locked in die Himalayas. 
All that power has to be tapped by human resources for die 
public good. We want to do that. We have begun to do 
that. 

have every potential resourpe in hidia. What .are 
laidi for the present fa the propm eo-ordinatien wf 'Aeae 
lesouroes with human, power oa a co-opendvie 
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a spirit of discipline, so that all of us together may serve 
the nation and serve the people. 

"If we do so together, then, very rapidly, we can build 
up this great nation—is not building up of people at the 
top but building from the bottom upwards. We have to 
raise the level of the common people, and we ore going to 
do it. But you will waste your lime if, instead of setting 
ab*jut tlial work, you simply fight and struggle and quarrel 
amongst yourselves. We should not fritter away our time 
and energy in wasteful strife as some of our misguided 
friends are doing today. 

"I, therefore, beg of you. whether you are in the field 
of indu.stry or railways or elsewhere, to give thought >o 
the present slate of affairs in India. 

"The first thing before ns is to get this country going, 
tc get it properly stabilized and to increase its production, 
with one aim in vien--that is, raising the standards of the 
mass of the eommou people and making them freer and 
better by putting an end to poverty and unemployment. 

'"We liave, therefore, to combat these anti-social forces 
that are at work, and I call upon you, comrades, to fight 
these forces. 

"1 hope you will realise that the primary need of the 
day is to work for pearc and order in this country and 
then for a strong anil peaceful trade union movement which 
liptiers your lot and fights for you when your rights arc 
challenged and whieh protects you when you are in any 
way victimized and which, at the same time, thinks always 
of the nation first and the individual and group interests 
afterwards.” 

Hyderabad Pot Boiling Over 

The manner of Sydney Cotton’s direct flight from 
Karachi to Hyderabad exposes the ugly hand of Paki¬ 
stan and its airpporters amongst British imperialist 
interests represented by Mr. Winston Churchill and his 
followers in British politics. It reveals what has long 
been suspected that a class of international adventurers 
have become busy fishing in the troubled waters of 
Indo-Pakistani relations. Sydney Cotton is an Austra¬ 
lian adventurer; the ‘Lancaster’ in which he flew to 
Hyderabad bore the mark of Canada, and was flown 
over by British pilots. The Government of the Indian 
Union have, therefore, registered protests with the 
Governments of Australia, Canada and Britain for 
Sydney Cotton's escapsdc; with the Government of 
Pakistan for their air-port officials giving a clearance 
certificate to him and adequate petrol supply for bis 
machine, thus helping to break the Chicago Conven¬ 
tion on air tranat from one country to anot^r. We 
ire watching with a certain amount of cynical interest 
bbw these Governments try to ^t out of the trouble 
ihto which th^ have been let by Sydney Cotton. 

It has be^ known for sometime that the Nisam 
^ Hyderabad, said to be the richest individual in the 
tirtikid, has been able to buy support from those 
in the world’s power-politics whidt have been 
with 1^ emergenoe of India as a free State, 
Sydney Gottorn is an iUshru- 


ment in the bands of these people, and the ruling 
authoifties of the Indian Union cannot but take note 
,of their activities and take steps to halt these. 

For sometime past public opinion in our State has 
been hardening against the apparent supineness ot 
their rulers in treating with Nisam Mir Osman Ali 
Khan. The Socialist Party headed by Shri Jai Prakash 
Naraitt have been vehement in their criticism on this 
matter; the Communist Party, now under a ban, have 
in their own peculiar ways been trying to disrupt from 
within the Nizam’s adiministration. The Mountbatten 
regime that ended on June 21st last made many 
attempts to “appease” the ruling junta of Hyderabad. 
Th(! Hajagopalachari regime appears to have been a 
little mure active, imposing “economic sanctions” on 
the Nizam State; these can make themselves felt only 
after a prolonged experiment 

The Sydney Cotton episode has shown that the 
enemies of India are busy with measures to defeat 
these “sanctions.” The protests of the Indian Union 
.sent to Australia, Canada, Britain and “Pakistan” cannot 
be the last steps taken to beat down this conspiracy. 
Bonielhing more positive, more direct, will have to be 
done to drive sense into tlie minds of the Hyderabad 
authorities suffering from Pakistan crochets. The editor 
of the Ijondon weekly, New Statexman atul Nation, Mr. 
Kingsley Martin, had suggested a more drastic remedy 
—that the Indian Union should look benevolently on 
the Jegtil, the extra-legal, and the illef^l activities of 
the enemies of the Nizam both in and outside his 
territories. He regarded the “Razakars,” the gangster 
bands organized in the name of the Ittehad-ul-Mus- 
limeem organization as a distinct menace, patterned 
as it is on the Muslim League example in India. 

Since he wrote the “Razakars” have shown their 
depravity on a more extensive scale. This has been 
high-ligtited by .what Mr. J. V. Joshi, Minister for 
Commerce in the Hyderabad, has said m course of his 
letter of resignation submitted to Mir Laik Ali, Prime 
Minister of Hyderabad. It is reported that Mr. Joshi 
had made certain speeches cjqjosing the atrocitieB 
perpetrated by the “Razakars” on the Hindus of the 
Htute; he had toured the districts of Nanded and 
Parbhani, and was “shocked” by what he had seen. 
And this pain he poured into language couched more 
as entreaty to the human instincts of*the “Razakara” 
than as condemnation of their activities. A few samples 
of it will enable our readers to understand his mind. 

“I am loyal, and loyally demands recognizing 
facts and remedying tbem before it is too late. 
Hindus in the State are afraid, have losj; confidence, 
and are leaving their homes. They are sore and 
suspicious because of the lo&t, arson and murder 
that are occurring in the State today, 

". . . Rapine and rape seem to have become 
common. 

“The term 'Razakari means 'servant of God' 
and defender of the weak and ^e innocent. . . 

“What I saw at Loha shocked me—the whole¬ 
sale loot of the entire Hindu community, the grue¬ 
some murder of three Hindus, arson and rape. AH 
thk kas become intolerable. 
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"I beg you to act, and act quiddy. Weed out 
the misohievouB elementa and clean the Rasikai* 
organisation of this communal virus. You hold 
90 per cent of the Services—^Polioe, Militaiy and 
Civil. You have a mass militant organisation ot 
Rasakars. You possess arms. The Hindus are weak 
and helpless. They do not possess arms. ...” ^ 

This appeal appears to have miscarried. Mr. Joshi 
has been forced out of the Ministry for his out¬ 
spokenness. But the exposure has done one good—it 
has shown the true character of the Aaafia regime. It 
is well-known that the Hyderabad Ministry rei)re8ent8 
the ‘Rasakar* gangsters, and Mr. Joshi’s place there 
has been on suffejance, so long ns he tolerated the 
‘Rasakar’ regime and winked at their misdeeds. But 
when he dared turn round, and point the accusing 
finger at the seat of disease in the State, the t.im(' 
came for tJie quit order to be served on him. 

The world will now watch with suspense the 
further evolution of this drama. The Sydney Cotton 
episode has shown that the Nisam is not alone, that 
behind him stand reactionary force.s of countries far 
and near, drawing inspiration from Anglo-Saxon 
domination over world affairs. Pandit Nehru’s Govern¬ 
ment by trying to maintain and follow an independent 
foreign policy has not recommended itself to the domi¬ 
nant powers tossed on waves of power-politics. The 
Kashmir and Hyderabad affairs have given us a warn¬ 
ing which cannot be bruslied aside by eloquent plead¬ 
ings. The enemies of India appear to think that while 
the Kashmir Commission is in India, something 
spectacular should be staged which will force the pace 
of Indo-Hyderabad disagreement, force it into a clash 
of arras. Perhaps, we cannot avoid it. The latest (27th 
July) news tells us of the occupation of village Nanaj 
on the Sholapur-Barsi road by Indian troops. 

Currency Measures Against Hyderabad 
The decision of the Nisam to be independent botJi 
politically and economically has forced the Govern¬ 
ment of India to take precautionary measures. The 
primary object of these measures is to protect the 
interests of India. Until a few days ago, the people of 
the Hyderabad State enjoyed as much freedom os any 
one else in India to remit funds overseas, within, of 
course, the exchange control regulations. But this free¬ 
dom has been 'restricted to some extent. No bank 
operating in Hyderabad can now issue drafts involving 
foreign exchange for any person, even if he be the 
Nixam or Ms Government, without the previous per¬ 
mission of the Reserve Bonk of India. Taking into 
consideration the secret arms deals initiated by that 
Slate, this restriction was invited by them. The M>ject 
of the Government of India is to sec, tha^t foreign 
exchange is not remitted from Hyderabad fbr purposes 
wMoh are likely to strengthen the aggressive de¬ 
signs of the Nizam against India. This restriction 
alone was not sufficient to serve the purpose 
in view because there was nothing to prevetat the 
agents of fl^dmabad from getting funds transferred 


out of Ipdia tiirouidr the banks in ti>e Indtim Union or 
Pakistan. The promulgation of the recent Currency 
Ordinance, providing for the control of the transfw of 
certain securities “wMch may be detrimental to the 
interests of India,” however, proves that the Govern¬ 
ment of India is serious about closing all leakages of 
foreign exchanges on Hyderabad account. In the 
interest of India, it is imperative that there should be 
stringent restrictions and check over the remittances of 
funds from India to all the countries, including Pakistan, 

The Nizam has declared the use of Indian currency 
illegal within his dominions. By tMs measure, the 
Hyderabad Government had made a deliberate attempt 
to eliminate Indian currency from circulation and to 
push its own notes in circulation but retMning its power 
to transfer Indian securities abroad in its own interests. 
The Government of India has counter-acted this step 
by closing the currency cheat of the Reserve Bank of 
India in Hyderabad operated through the Imperial 
Bank and brmgiiq; the surplus currency back to India. 
The Govemraent of India is, in view of the past 
actions of the Nizam’s Government, perfectly justified 
in withdrawing the currency chest from Hyderabad, 
Another reason for this step may be to prevent the 
balance of India’s currency chest in that State falling 
into the hands of the Nizam in case hostilities break 
out. It is tlius purely a measure of precaution aed 
one in self-defence. If the Nizam feels cinbarras-sed for 
these measures, he has only himself to thank, for they 
have been invited by him. The Nizam has given 
sufficient cause for viewing Ins activities in respect with 
the currency manipulations in his State with suspi¬ 
cion. He baa already hoarded enormous quantities of 
Indian currency by selling out his investments in 
Government of India loans and by forcing the public 
of Hyderabad to convert the Indian rupee notes lor 
Osmania Sicca notes, a factor which is prineipally 
responsible for the shortage of Indian currency wMch 
is now being experienced by the public in that State. 

Nehru Denounces Hyderabad's Gangsters 

Addressing a mass meeting at Madras on the 2Sth 
of July, Pandit Nehru said: 

“The cutting of Pakistan as it is called has created 
innumerable problems—political, economic, social, bat 
roost of all psychological. We cut off iimeffiiiig fiem die 
living body of Iniiia. 

“Partition came with our consent. We were con. 
sentiog parties to it. We shall abide by what wn bate 
consented to." We consented becanse we tbougbt 
thereby we were purchaaiim peace and goodwiB, tiiougb at 
a heavy price. We did not get that peace and goodtriO. 
but got something terrilde instead 

“There is no going back on the deoisimn aiadft W^. 
have accepted them and today the poaitioti is ffiat if 
Pakistan wants euddenly to join India to reverse fiiat 
process of history, I tua quite dear ia lay adad that 
we would not. accept U for the preseat. thm would 
meoa in the pressnt ooatrna teiiiit bosk ia a ■rnmm.mmf 
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to those troubled conditions from which we sought to 
escape through partition. It would mean shouldering 
the tremendous burdens that Pakistan has to shoulder. 
Therefore, do not imagine that however mnch 1 may 
regret the partition of India, I work for undoing H. I 
say this because of the fantastic allegations made by the 
leaders of Pakistan at Lake Success and elsewhere. 

"It is a fantastic allegation that we are trying, or 
intriguing, to put an end to Pakistan.. It is fantastic 
because that will be doing injury to ourselves. If Pakis¬ 
tan economically or otherwise collapses that will bring 
all kinds of injurious consequences. If Pakistan collapses, 
the danger lo India would be great. Therefore, from no 
point of view would we wish for the collapse, economic 
or otherwise, of Pakistan. 

"We want in our interest that Pakistan should con¬ 
tinue economically and politically sound. We do not want 
Pakistan to continue as a progressively hostile country to 
India, because Pakistan and India, as they are situated, 
cannot remain for long just indifferent to each other. We 
liave either to co-operate in a friendly manner or we have 
to be hostile and inimical to each other. These is no 
middle course ultimately. For the present, however, the 
middle course may be followed and it will continue for 
some years. 

‘‘linfortunatcly during the past few months on the 
whole we have drifted apart. You see evidence of this, 
in the main, in Kashmir and Hyderabad, even though it 
is behind the veil. 

"I am sorry to make these serious charges against 
not only a neighbouring country but against the people 
who, after all, whatever the political division may be, 
are- Indians and will euntinue to be Indians even though 
they may call themselves something else.*’ 

Dealing with the Kashmir question, Pandit Nehru 
said: "At present there is a U. N. Commission in India 
considering the Kashmir matter. At the Security Council 
we said that Pakistan was aiding and abetting the 
raiders who had come across Pakiston territory to des¬ 
troy the valley of Kashmir. We requested the Council 
to call u]jon Pakistan not to do so. It was a simple 
fact stated and a simple request made. 

"Now the Security Council sat for six or seven 
months and discussed it and ultimately appointed this 
commission. Oddly enough, during these six or seven 
months of hard work and discussions, they never consi¬ 
dered that simple fact that we placed before them. 
Because they did not do so, they were continually pri- 
oeecKng on a weak and uncertain foundation and on 
wrong premiaes. 

^‘There is no reason why they should not have 
found ottt the truth. They did not choose to inquire into 
our oomiiSaints but they went away at a tangent and 
aonsidered other matten. What is the pontiOn now? 
{fveiyhody knows that it is not merely, a quesdon of 
fydatan aidiQg and abetting some tribannen hut Piakls- 
vm lenAag fhdr xegnlar armies into ]Cadiinir~thitt is 
.iNAan - ^iUon tenitory-^Bd fighting our troops dkere. 
-iSha yfbeifo -of.-.4w, Mkiatan mne hefow fhe Ssouriiy 


Council was based on the fact that they were not aiding 
ana abetting in any way and there was no complicity 
on their part in what was tiap^ning in Kashmir. Now 
it is established, as T do claim it is established, to the 
knowledge of every person who inquires into it, that 
Pakistan is practically fighting and has full complicity 
in the Kashmir affair. The whole case of Pakistan was 
built on falsehood and deceit. I shall not say more -about 
Kashmir.” 

Pandit Nehru again referred to the partition of India 
and deplored the tendency among "some Hindu commu- 
nalists who Mjgre thinking in terms of a Hindu rashtra, 
“Attempts to do that will bring conflict and ruin to t^c 
nation. Those attempts will be resisted to the end.” 

.Skcular India 

”We stand for a'united India, for a secular India 
and for an India in which every citizen would have his 
religion, equal rights and opportunities and obligations 
as any other.” 

He deplored the tendency among some of the Hindu 
L'onimunaiisis who were trying to oppose the Muslim 
jommiinalisis and were thinking in terms of a Hindu 
rashtra. 

Ht; added: "Attempts to do that will bring conflict 
and ruin to the nation. Those attempts will be fully 
resisted lo the end. Either they will be defeated or the 
nation will suffer ireiiienduiisly. In the modern world of 
today communal States cannot exist except in a teirihly 
iiackward condition.” 

Pandit Nehru asked whether they wanted India to 
become a great, modern, progressive and strong nation 
and play a great part in the councils of the world or 
degenerate. 

"Now”, he said, "Paki.stan clearly proclaims and 
puts forward a rompletely different ideal. It talks about 
an Islamic .State. A theocratic Stale and communal 
.Stale, it is not for me to advise Pakistan. They can 
go their way and they have gone their way. 

"But 1 am interested, as I told you, in Pakistan, 
because to my mind however much it may cut itself 
away, it still remains part of India. It surprises me how 
rapidly Pakistan is going downhill in mind and body 
alike. Today to talk in terms of a nation in theocratic 
and religious terms is to talk in a language used to be 
spoken a few hundred years ago. If Pakistan go» back 
and accepts that, it will not ultimately succeed and in 
doing so it will come to grief. But because Pakistan 
talks in a language of a few hundred years ago we are 
not going to be foolish enough to talk in the aamo 
language.” 

Pandit Nehru continued today there wtae more 
MusBrnB in India than in any other country in the world 
except Pakistan. "What about these Muslims in India?’’ 
he asked. "Sometimes people talk of demanding from 
them a certain loyalty. Well, of ootme, people who live 
in India .and are citizens of India are expeeted to be 
loyal to IntHo. If they are not tlten they isolate dtem- 
selves' and they no Imger have any place in India. 
NeverliMljen it ia toAtet ailly for «ny to go on 
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publicly demandinB loyalty from them. I am not 
demanding anyone's loyalty but T do wish to maVc 
this dear that I can understand very well the crisis in 
the mind and spirit which the Muslims in India have 
had to face during the past year. It has been a difficult 
year for them and those' who were completely loyal to 
India, even they had to face this crisis quite naturally. 

*‘l sympathise with them and like to help to re.<io]vc 
that crisis. 1 stand for the development of a composite, 
culture in India which will no doubt l)c predominantly 
induentTd by the pmluminant elements in the country. 
But iicvertheleis it will ])c op<n to all. UavJiig said that 
I 4ish to say again that India is facing and will continue 
to face various oises. and oiir countrymen who pre Muslims 
in India liavc to understaml quite clearly how they fit 
in tills conqiosiic picture." 

Pandit Nehru said that during his brief stay in 
Madras be was surprised to read certain journals that 
were issued on behalf of Muslims. "1 find in these 
journals a trace of urrugunt communalism that has 
hroughi so much injury to India. Now 1 want to be 
frank with vou. The Muslim League in the past fol* 
lowed u policy, a poi.'onoos policy, which 1ms done harm 
to India and which has brought about partition.. The 
Muslim League and all those who think in the tradition 
i»f the Muslim I^eague have, no place in India today. 
Tlial Muslim League has been wound up, I believe, by 
its own crsl'wliilc votarie? in most places in India. 

•‘1 was surprised to find some people taking cxccp- 
liuu the Jam Oana Manu and the crest of the 
State. 1 say that it is a chulUnge and an insult. If any 
Mnssalman here wish to carry on those old traditions, 
1 would suggest to them in all friendliness to depart for 
Pakistan. Because olheiwise it will not be happy for 
them and happy for us. Otherwise tension will continue 
and ill the composite and secular State we will have 
elements that will not fit in. 

''Because, you see the whole conception behind 
Pakistan was not a national conception. It was a reli¬ 
gious extra-territorial communal consideration. That, of 
eourac, in the tnudeni age, is rather a fantastic notion. 

"Now Pakistan has come into existence. If the old 
Muslim League idea was at all right, then it means 
there can be no Uiudu who cun be a citiwn of Pakistan, 
or a noti-Musiim, (ihristiun or Sikh there because Pakis¬ 
tan is an Islamic, theocratic Slate claiming the allegiance 
of Muslima there. 1 know for a fact that large num¬ 
bers of Muslims in India accept the secular oonceptiou 
of India and have absolutely no desire to line up with 
Pakistan in any way. 

‘'Therefore, I am content with ibis problem. There 
are. some, no doubt, who find it difficult to get out of 
Uie wrong habit they got in the past. Maybe'tliey will 
gel out of it. There are some who are deliberately, 
apparently, carrying on with that thought. That was the 
idea that struck me when my attention was idrawn to 
certain jotimals issued by some orgtmisations or intUvi* 
duals here in Madras. Now, when I talk of a secular 
State, what ddes ^'mean? Aye we going lo shake off 


our cultural institutions because somebody who is of 
the Miislim League in Madras does not approve? Let 
him get away from here and the sooner be does the 
better for the country.” 

He pointed out that India had fundamental ciiltnre 
and it was rather absurd for them lo talk and think of 
challenging llie symbols of that culture. It had nothing 
lo do with religion except it was a cultural symbol. 

Pandit Nehru appealed to the majority community 
to lie tolerant towards the minorities. “We should not 
exercise our dominant position in a wrong way to create 
suspicions oi* fear in the minds of any minority in the 
country. The respon.sibilily always is of the dominant 
and majority party and therefore we should be careful.” 

Hydehaiiao 

Rcfening to Hyderabad, Pandit Nehru said; *'I want 
to say a few words about Hyderabad because it must 
inteicst you and it is n«ar to your province and it 
nlfccts you. You will remember that in November last, 
we came lo a Standstill Agreement with Hyderabad 
State. There were many things in it. Among other* 
things, llic three subjects namely. Defence, Communica¬ 
tions and External Adairs were supervised and con¬ 
trolled by the Central Government at Delhi. There were 
other matters I need nol go into. 

"We entered into that Standstill Agreement because, 
wc (lid nol waul to push the Hyderabad Government to 
compel it lo accede to iis. We were of the opinion and 
We arc of the opinion that llierc is no other way open 
to the Hyderabad Slate except full accession to India. 
But wc were in no liurry and we had laid down a 
general principle that where there was a doubt, where 
there was a dispute in regard to a State's accession, it 
will lie with the people of the State to decide. 

‘We applied that elsewhere. We do nol want to 
force a decision on Hyderabad. We thought this matter 
can be settled with goodwill and peacefully a little 
later. So we entered into this Standstill Agreement for 
a year. In fact, if properly understood and if properly 
worked that Standstill Agreement meant 80 per cent of 
accession because three important subjects were under 
the Government of India. 

‘Wo agreed, if you like as a price of this under¬ 
standing, lo withdraw our troops that we stationed in 
the Cantonment there in Secunderabad. We withdrew 
them soon after and carried out that very important 
part of the bar(,ain. It was a very important part, because 
with our troops staying in Secunderabad, wc dominated 
Hyderabad in a military way. It would have been 
difficult, exceedingly difficult, for the Ruler of Hydera¬ 
bad or anyone to play much mischief with our ^oopa 
there. Yet in order to see the way, we entered into 
that Standstill Agreement and we withdrew our troops 
from Secunderabad. That is a major thing. There an 
miaiy matters in wdich we complained breach of .die 
Standstill Agreement on their part and they complained 
of breaches on onr part. They are minor ^inp. Their 
complaint was that we did not supply, them widt arips., 

*Wdl, in the context of. dlhigs, ;you omi,yow!itp|f. 
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judge, ihe real thing ia that we who were in a dominant 
military position in Hyderabad withdrew our army. Can 
you find a bigger gesture on our part to show that we 
wanted a peaceful and co-operative solution ol the 
Hyderabad problem”, asked Pandit Nehru. 

“After that, it is a long story of repeated journeys 
of Prime Minister and other Ministers and Advisers of 
the Hyderabad Government to Delhi and back. Re¬ 
peatedly, they came to us and more than once we agreed 
and they agreed and they went back with provisional 
agreement. That was not accepted. On the last octasion, 
again what appeared to us an agreement which wc 
have arrived at with the representatives of the Hyderabad 
Government —the draft of which appeared in the Press 
—when they went back again, fell through. 

‘ N«»w 1 am exceedingly sorry, if again I have to 
use a strong language because strong language does not 
normally help. 1 cannot lielp expressing that the 
Hyderabad Government have Imhaved in the last few 
months in a manner which would not do credit to any 
gaugsiers or lliieves or deceitful persons. 

“Tliey have conic to us again and. again speaking 
all the time that they have gone on intriguing in a 
liiindu'd ways against us. All the wliib- they haVc said 
(ini' thing and done something else. These gun-rimnin.: 
exiK'dilioii'. flora Karachi to Hyderabad and how cei- 
tain foreigmus have been helping Hyderabad Coverii- 
inent in this way. you have read in llie Press, 

“Now iliose of you who are students of history will 
remenibrr ilie past lii«lory of Hyderabad in the last 150 
years. It i.s not a lii.story creditable to any Stale. It 
grew not iml of love, courage or victory in arms but by 
deetit. in the present instance it has completely lived 
up to this past liistory. It has lieeome. iinpussible for 
us to deal with persons who behave in this deceitful way, 
whose words mean nothing, but who have built up in 
llicir .‘vtate this organisation of the Ruzakars which is 
purely an organisation of gangsters and the like. Can 
you deal with a Goveimment whieb is practically run by 
these gangster elements? 

“People talk about our having war with Hyderabad. 
What do they mean exactly? It is a completely wrong 
notion. We propos*- to have no war with Hydernba<l. 
There is no question of any war with Indian Stales. If 
there are wars they are with free countries. If and when 
we consider it necessary, we shall have military opera¬ 
tions against the Hyderabad Stale. ^ 

“But you must remember that no Government should 
rush into these ventures involving military operations 
easily, because they involve suffering. We are not irres¬ 
ponsible people like the rulers of Hyderabad. Many 
people ta& casually, but no responsible Government can 
behave in that manner. At the aame time, no responsible 
()k>vemment can put up with the things that have been 
bppening and are still happening in HTderabad. 

.^'I cannot tell you what steps we shall take and 
w^B we tdiiitt take them, because it is au a maW^ to 
W i|lKUi«ed ^ ptihRc meetings. But I c«a fell yojg 

. So nan ' tbarnifttklv sUvo to tho' HvderslMd oitnaiiiin T 


caif also tell you that the draft agreement that wc had 
proposed some lime back, so far as we are concerned, 
we have done with it. 

“I ftan tell you one thing, that we are not going to 
deal with the persons who represent the present Govern¬ 
ment of Hyderabad, beeaiihc. in dealing with them often 
enough, wc have iiivariuhly been deceived by tiieni. In 
no circumsianeis whatever is the independence of 
Hyderabad going to be ace.ep!ed. 

”1 liavc no doubt in my mind tliai Hyderabad must, 
and will betmme a full menilxr of the Indian Hnioii as 
an acceding Stale. * If it does not accede, it may cease 
to be a Stale or a eorporaie entity. That 1 may tell you 

and I wantf.to be perfectly frank with you. Tliere arJ 

some people here even in Govenimciii service who sym¬ 
pathise with the Hyderabad Govi’rnmenl at the present 
movement. If there are any in Government here, the 
bOoiKT tliey quit the helte.r. It is not going to be 
tolerated in srrvirt or outside it if he is a friend of the 
present Hyderabad Government. I say that we are not 

going to war with Hyderabad. We do not giv«i that big 

designation to any Stale but to far the Hyderabad 
Government has behaved in u hostile and inimical manner 
to us and if any person here, private individual or Slate 
servant, in .spile of this, sympaihiMs with and helps 
Hyderabad, it will be a bud day fur him. If he dues so, 
we shall c.oinc down with all our strength upon him. 
Th.’refore, let peujile choose before it may be loo late to 
do so.” 

Patei’s Warni^ to Nizam 

“When I spoke at Junagadh, I said openly that if 
Hyderabad did not behave properly, it would have to 
go the way tlial Junagadh did. These words .still stand 
and I stand by those yords,’' declared Sardar Vallabh- 
bhai Patel, Deputy Prime Minister of India, inaugurat¬ 
ing the Patiala and the East Punjab States Union on 
July 16, 

Sardar Patol added : “The ‘late Goveruor-Goneral' 
thought tliat he would be able to secure a peticeful 
settlement. I let him do so. lie fried his beat. Th.e 
Niaam used to pride hinwclf in being styled ‘HU 
Majesty’s Faithful Ally.’ Britishi'is feci that tliis gives 
them some right to approach the Nizam and do sinceve 
efforts to win him round to the path of sanity and 
peace. 

“It was in this spirit that Lord Mounlbatten 
assisted by Sir Walter Monckton hoped to be able to 
secure by negotiations what, Uiey felt, Hyderabad 
must offer to India and India must offer to Hyderabad." 

Continuing Sardar Patel said : “Although I was 
doubtful whether-the efforts could succeed. I let them 
try. We also wanted that if things oould be settled 
peacefully, so much the better. But although up to 
the last Lord Mountbatten was hopeful of settlement, 
that hope never materialised owing to the intran¬ 
sigence of the Nizam and the fanatietsm of the forces 
at his bock. But I should like tq make one thing 
clear that terms and the talks which the late 
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"Now the settlement with the Nisam will have to 
be on the lines of other settlements with the States. 
No help from outside on which he seems to rest his 
pathetic hopes, would avail him. 1 grant, there had 
been delay in settling this question, but to those who 
are restless, I should like to say, “You must trust us. 
The pangs which you feel for Hyderabad, are shared 
by me'* no less. But when we have to perform an 
operation, wo have to sec that as little of the limb, 
involved, is cut of, as possible, and that the operation 
is performed only when the time is ripe.’ We shall 
take action actuated by thi.s motive and this alone. 
We will not allow any other extraneous consideration 
to influence us, for that way alone lies the interest of 
the country.” 

"Today,” Sardar Patel proceeded, “We have 
assembled on a historic occasion. A new chapter in 
the history of India is opening up before us. We 
have reason to congratulate ourselves that we are all 
participating in such an auspicious event. We have 
also occasion to be proud of it. But along with this 
pride and this celebration, let ua not be unmindful ol 
our duties and obligations. We must cleanse our 
hearts and purify our minds and resolve to do 'pure 
deeds by ourselves, by the new Union and by our 
country. We should harbour no evil, we should reflect 
who we are, what we have inherited and what we 
have achieved. If you look at the history of Indki, 
you will find ’ tliat for centuries India was steeped in 
slavery. What struggles, what .sacrifiices, what bitter 
news and what sorrow we all had to face to rid India 
of that ccntucies-old malady that had eaten into the 
very vitals of its nationhood 1 

“A great change has come* about. Indeed a great 
revolution has been brought into being. The greater 
the change, the more comprehensive the revolution, 
tlie more arc the travails through which the country 
has to pass. We have already had more than our due 
share of troubles and turmoils. We are lucky to have 
survived so many of them. But many are still to be 
overcome. If we falter and fail, we ^all consign our¬ 
selves to eternal shame and disgrace.” 

• Appealing to tlic audience to realise the full 
gravity of the situation and to consider the poalaon 
in the light of the legacy which they have inherited, 
Sardar Patel asked, "Did any one dteap a year or 
two ago that one-third of India would be integrated 
in this fashion ? But we must all resolve that What¬ 
ever mistakes we might commit, we should do nothing 
which would be calculated to send India back intu 
the slavery of the post. It is, therefore, the duty of 
India’s valiant sons to see that the clocks of progress 
are not put back, but advance forward. We must also 
realise that if we have to take oar due place in the 
comity of nations, it will not oome to as for addOK, 
bat we-shall have to strain every nerve for it.” 

Reoalla)|g his visit to Amritsar and Ihitiala in 
September and October last year Sardar Patet. told 
his audMee that what he had said at timse plaees 


still deserved to be carefully considered. Re had told 
them then that it was not necessaiy for them to 
struggle for power from the Princes. He had said, “If 
we ap^ach them in the right fashion, they them¬ 
selves would be willing to surrender it.” Those words 
had oome true today. In the achievements which were 
shown to the credit of the States Ministry, the Princes 
had Iheir due share. 

Similarly, he had asked the Sikhs of the Punjab 
and the Punjab States to come to the rescue of the 
unfortunate and stranded refugees by giving an un- 
distuibed passage to the Muslim refugees going to 
Pakistan. The Sikhs who had already extended their 
love and consideration to him, listened to the appeal 
which he and His Highness the Maharaja of Patiala 
made on that occasion and agreed to give that pas¬ 
sage. They were then united. 

But now he saw proofs of disunity in their ranks. 
If they feel that the danger is passed and they could 
indulge in the pastime of dissensions, they are 
grievously mistaken. Punjab's or for that matter 
India’s troubles were not over ; they were still to 
face scores of them during the troublous times ahead. 

He added, “Just as you agreed to make way for 
Muslima in oomplianee with my appeal, you have to 
make a similar way for free India to forge il.s course 
ahead. You have to give a helping liand in the same 
way as you did them. If I have come today, it is not 
only to fulfil the promise which I made to my friend 
and brother, the Maharaja of Patiala, hut also to tell 
you what our duty is in the circumstances in which 
the country is situated today. 

“You have not succeeded in forming a Ministry. 
I am neither sorry nor disturbed over it. Those who 
have never undertaken that task of administration 
before, are naturally reluctant, afraid or hesitant; 
but what is, therefore, necessary is to have a stout 
heart and a fearless mind. If you read the history of 
democratic countries, you will find that where there is 
stability, the task of administration goes on steadily ; 
but where a country is foundationally unsteady, it 
becomes a prey to all sorts of influences, feelings, 
sentiments and ideals. 

"Our primary aim should, therefore, be to achieve 
that stability which is the surest foundation of pro¬ 
gress, that .stability which can come only when there 
is unity in our ranks. 

"It is true that for the foundation of a democtatie 
Government we must have a Government and 
Opposition. But today while we have jret to sts^ on 
our legs, we have got to strengthen ourselves &bd titat 
strength cannot come by dissensions in our ranks Irat 
by unity of purpose and unity of aims and' unity of 
endeavour.” , - 

Continuing Satdor Patel pointed out that it srss 
almost a year (dnee the country atttdned fteedom. No 
country had' suffered so mueh wi^da the ffiist year of 
its birth as Intfia had. 'Eastem Poajkb Btrites ...iwf 
nitiala oeet^ed’' ■ a sttsteib jtoaflion ik 1h« 
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t^rouiiitiaiieefl of ^6 tovhiry. 'tlie responribility of 
the Rulen.and the people of this area wM greater 
than that of aay otlwr part of the Union. That fee*. 
ponaibility was increased manifold, if they considered 
that they had a neighbour with whom their relations 
were not friendliness, trust and confidence. In these 
circumstances, the responsibility of the border people 
was greater and therefore, their duty of unity was 
heavier. 

Sardar Patel then said, “I harbour no ill-will nor 
do 1 wish tg hurt anyone. My only desire is that 
India should be well-protected and that it should be 
for every Indian to see that there are no loop-holes 
or weak links in the whole system of security, both 
external and internal. In my efforts to achieve this; 
the Rulers have helped me a lot. It is now for the 
people to extend their helping hand to me. Time is 
of the essence. Wo have to move quickly and unless 
We do so, we have a big stake to lose.” 

Turning to the charge that i.s sometimes hurled 
against the States Ministry that it has moved too 
quickly, Sardar Patel drew the attention of the aud¬ 
ience to the fact that the woild today was different 
from the world of yesterday Thingj; could move 
slowly and steadily in the old world, where there was 
more leisure and less speed. 

He observed, “Today one day is equal to a cen¬ 
tury, sec how overnight Slates have fallen and empires 
have disappeared, who can say then that time does 
not fly and that we can afford to wait. In integration 
and democratisation, therefore, there must be quick 
progress if the country is to avoid disasters and threats 
to its existence and unity.” 

In this connection he warned certain Princes who 
were still thinking of disturbing the security and inte¬ 
grity of the State. Some of them pay heed to an 
axtrologer that in August the Ministry wouj|^ break 
and Government would fall, thereby giving him a 
chance to stage a march to Delhi. ■ Some others were 
listeniDg to a so-called Sadhu who was predicting all 
sorts of things. 

Genocide 

Pakistan’s charge-sheet against the Indian Union 
before the United Nations Organization has made 
this word familiar to us. The irresponsibility of the 
charge has never been demonstrated more thoroughly 
than what happened in West Punjab where the Police, 
the Magistracy were found co-operating with frenzied 
followers of the Muslim League in looting and mur¬ 
dering Hindus and Sikhs, in indulging in arson and 
rape, thus cl^ng West Punjab of the “Kaffir.” 
Chapter I of K. L. Oauba’s book—-/TisWe Pofetstan— 
tHrows li{^t on these sbominations, producing its 
' Mttotiob in Elast Punjab and the States in it. 

It ih these developments in the latter that form 
paii od the PaJostani chBrge<«dieet. It would be 
MepiiHar,! therefore, to understand e^t this Gettpcide 


An article in the Indim Hew ChronieU of Delhi, 
written by Shri D. J. Singh, enables ui to present to 
our readeia the problem as has been evolved under 
UJl.O. auspices. We are told that the resolution of 
the U.N.O. General Assemb'y is “a pioneer effort.” 
The draft convention in this matter had been pre¬ 
pared by the U.N.O. Secrotarial on ‘counsel' of three 
internal ionally famous experts on legal affairs—Prof. 
Lemkiu, Dummidieu de Vahres and Prof. Pellu. After 
a deal of controversy and differences of opinion 
between the experts, Genocide came to be defined as 
"the deliberate destruction of a human group." 

, It is classified into three eategories—physical 
genocide, destruction of individuals; biological geno¬ 
cide, prevention of births; and cultural genocide,brutal 
destruction of the characteristics of a group. This 
definition has rationalized for us a dcveloimieut that 
we saw enacted here in Calcutta on August 16, 1940 
when the Muslim League had staged its “Direct 
Action.” In Noakhali-Tipperah, in Bihar, in West 
Punjab the same mentality erupted into view. With¬ 
out knowing anything about ‘genocide’, the Muslim 
League had pioneered an experiment that has 
uprooted millions from tlioir ancestral homes, ac¬ 
companied by deliberate murder, arson and rape. 
All the cliuraclcristic abominations classified by the 
experts were perpetrated in India long before the 
U.N.O. Secretariat had turned their attention to the 
matter. The following will give us an idea of how. 
the experts came to tlicir conclusions in the matter. 

Physical genocide is defined as mass massacre 
and group murder by.individual effecutions, sub¬ 
jection to condition of life, want of proper housing, 
clothes, food, absence of medical and sanitaty 
facilities, lethal doses of excessive overwork and 
physical labour which could lead to debilitation, 
dcatlis, or both, of the individuals, mutilations and 
biological experiments imjjosed not for curative 
but experimental and harmful effects, confiscation' 
of property and the consequent deprivation of the 
means of livelihood; footing and arson, restriction 
on and stoppage of wnik, denial of housing a^ 
essential rummodities and supplies otherwise avail¬ 
able to the inhabitants of the territory in question. 

Biological genocide covers those attempts and 
inca.«urps designed at the total execution of a BProup 
of human beings by a coldly-calculated and 
systematic restriction of birth, sterilization, com¬ 
pulsory and forced abortions, total and ecective 
.segre^tions of the sexes, and restrictions that make 
marriage impracticable and impossible. These are 
some of the methods of tuoloidcal genocide that 
merit punishment. 

Cultural genocide occasitned the draft conven¬ 
tion much trouble and caused considerable con-. 
troveriy. It was argued by Professor Pella and 
Professor Dommidieu de Vabres that cultural geQias- 
cide was an unnecessary extension of the tectn. 
Professor Lemkin argued that a racial, national or 
religious group was unable to exist except by pre¬ 
servation and integration of .its spiritual, moral and 
. ^aefithetic unfty. The right to existence of a cultural 
‘ "group was justified from both' Che moriti point of 
view and the essential-worth point of view baaed 
. on tike jroups' ooBtribution to eMlisetion. In «ieh 
ihwie eiPtttu gefiboile ww ooibre npralienrible »aa 
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. » policy of forced aaaimillation or ooeroioa and 
oonveiwon. This isvolv^ becidei other meaiurWi 
prohibitioa of the opening of cohools for the teech* 
ing of the eharacterietic language of the group, ^ 
the publication of newspapem printed in the groups 
language, the use of that language in official docu¬ 
ments, in courts, business, etc. It aims by desperate 
and ruthless methods at tlie rapid and total di^ 

. appearance of the cultural, moral and religious life 
of a group of human beings. 

The Muslim League “jehadis” had taken us through 
all the experiences described above, and for many a day 
it will be found difficult to eliminate the poison in¬ 
jected into our body-politic by the leadership of this 
organisation. 

It also appears that the experts tried to define the 
“groups” that deserved protection under the convention 
laid down by them. Professional groups were held to 
be beyond its jurisdiction; only “racial, national, 
linguistic, religious and political groups” deserved pro- 
tetition ; there appears to liave been differences of 
opinion with regard to the last category, as “political 
groups were not inherently possessed of the permanency 
and specific characteristics of other groups ;” general 
opinion, however, appeared to hold that this “exclusion” 
may be interpreted as condoning genocide in certain 
cases. There appears to be an exception, however; pro¬ 
tection docs not cover “the activities by groups with 
Fascist or Totalitarian tendencies.” 

Tliis description of "genocide,” however, does not 
tell us anything new. Human history is littered with 
examples where “grovips” had been done to death 
amply because.they differed from the dominant classes 
amongst their neighbours. The case of Catholics in 
Elizabeth’s Britain, of the Red Indians in the 
Americas, of the Maori.s and aborigines in Aus¬ 
tralasia, of Jews in Europe, comes to the mind. 

^‘Undeclared Wat^‘ 

Since Aqgust 15, 1947, British public men and 
publicists have never left us in any doubt about where 
their sympathies and co-operation lay. The Kashmir 
and Hyderabad coini)lications have brought these 
out into the open. The Labour Government of Britain 
have been trying to maintain a “correct” attitude. But 
even this they wore found throwing over^joard when 
India’s reference to the U.N.O. against Pakistan for 
overt and covert participation in the * attack 
Kashmir was being discussed. They helped to raise 
irrelevant issues taking up about 5 months when men 
and women and children were being maimed and 
killed, their houses burnt and their properties looted, 
women’s honour was made a play-thing by the agents 
and dupes of Pakistan. And on these veiy-often 
false issues, they have manoeuvred to send a 
Commission to get India and Pakistan “reconciled,” 
forgetting the fact that if the latter had been honest^ 
neutral, there wa.s no sense for Britain to bring her’ 
into the <&|>ute. 

Bttt ^ Siiti^ Freas, beaded by ibe London 


Titnee vbieb has beui idwajm a moutb-idiae ^ 
British Government, irreapective of tbair p^ affllia* 
tionr>Tory, Uberal or Labour>^aa at last aome to 
declare “idmoat categorically” that a “state of unde¬ 
clared war between India and Pakistan exiata," to 
quote from a despatch dated July Ig last sent by 
the United Press of India News Agency. The Timett 
correspondent is reported to have sent word that “it ia 
noteworthy that in recent weeks Pakistan authorities 
have not attempted to refute statements by the 
Indian Prime Minister and others about Pakistan’s 
direct complicity in the Kashmir struggle?’ And the 
U.N.O. Conmiission is represented as facing a more 
serious task than it was originally envisaged, “namely, 
finding a solution which will prevent the conflict from 
spreading beyond the borders of Kashmir and enter¬ 
ing the plains of the Punjab.” And, this newspaper¬ 
man is disappointed that there is no desire on the 
part of India for a compromise, "to seek a realistic 
solution of the dispute”; he is piqued that India ap¬ 
pears to "prefer to continue this internecine strife 
for months and possibly years to come.” 

The News Chromcle, a Liberal daily of London, 
opines that ' . i .| 

“The Kashmir fighting has developed into a 
localised Commonwealth internal war. What is 
even mure serious is that the Commanders-in- 
Chief on cither sides are Generals on active service 
list of the British Army, and R.A.r. Mechanics are 
supervising, servicing and repairing the Pakistan 
Air Porce Planes." 

Truth will out. But whether the U.N.O. is cap¬ 
able of facing the truth and following its dictates » 
more than we can say at present. 

Cloth Muddle in India 

It is difficult to remove the impression from the 
public m<|^d that the Government of the Indian Union 
are engaged in playing a shadow boxing bout with 
the cloth mill owners and the cloth dealers—the dis¬ 
tributors and traders. The consumer is being forced to 
play the part of a dummy. And we have very often 
felt that it would be preserving the dignity of the 
Government if their spokesmen could resist thb 
temptation of issuing assurances to the users of cloth 
and threats to the profiteers. Others have been feel¬ 
ing the same. A writer in a Madras weekly—fiustnest 
Week —^pokes fun at the Government in the following 
words: 

A list of the threats they have administered 
since continds were lifted by them I give below— 
a truly revealing list. First, they said they would 
confiscate the difference between the old (control¬ 
led) price and the new prices establirhed in fbe 
free market. Next, they sud that they woidd tail!* 
over the textile mills under their control just M 
the American * Government did when the wotkm 
threatened to strike. Their third threat was that 
they would commandeer 25 per cent of the oi^mit 
for distribution throujidi co-operative socien^ 
Their latest threat is wt they would impoga eonr 
trail voM agaia awl tmk a wipett to tN 
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This is a record of which giijr Government diould 
have been ashamed. But our Government juffers from 
no such feeling. On 21-23rd July last they staged a 
conference of Central Government Ministers, Provin¬ 
cial Government Ministers and States’ Ministers. Dr. 
Syamaprasad Mukberjee, Central Government Minis¬ 
ter of Industiy, presided over the function, and the 
Prime Minister of India, Pundit Jawabarlal Nehru 
delivered a speech in opening this Conference in 
oourse of which he revealed that the cloth mill 
owners and the traders on cloth have in about four 
or five months deliberately swndled out the consumers 
of Bs. 76 crores in inflated prices, and the Govern¬ 
ment of Es. 26 crores in the shape of taxes. But out 
of this lamentation has not come any remedy; the 
pick^pockets and the tax-dodgers are none the worse 
for the eondemnation implied in Pundit Nehru’s 
words. 

On the other hand, their representatives go al>uut 
flaunting their ill-gotten wealth and their innocence 
in the matter. To take an example. The President 
of the Bengal Textile Mills Association, Shri Suresh 
Chandra Roy, has lately come out with a statement 
that the fleecing of the public of Bengal is none of 
their doing. This statement is u sin against truth. It 
has been reported to us that one of his member-mills 
within ten miles of Calcutta used to sell a pair of cloth 
at Rs. 5-13-6; on and, fronn the 9th of May, 1948 
when the practice of stamping prices by mills was 
ordered to be discontinued, the cloth of the same 
quality is being sold at Rs. 10-7-6. Can he deny this 
statement? The Civil Supplies Minister of Bengal 
makes a parade of the fact that they have no law which 
enables them to get hold of the profiteer; the Premier 
appears to be cynical in his loud asseverations; the 
cleverness of the fictitious importer from mills and 
of, the as clever fictitious receiver appears to incite 
his admiration. Verily, verily, the black-marketeer 
and the profiteer appear to be more powerful than 
the State in free India! 

PartUd Control on Textiles 

The Government of India’s cloth decontrol policy has 
failed Miserably” and now the choice lies between full 
and partial controL . 

The Prime Ministers-and other representatives of pro- 
vinees and of States at their conference in New Dellii 
expressed the opinion that they should reverse their policy 
and impose partial control on textiles as soon as possible. 
Orissa, the worst sufierer from high prices, was the only 
dissentiem. It justifiahly pleaded for full control. 

The Prime Minister, Pandit Nehru, in his opening 
address, spoke strongly of “monsters” who had created the 
ctoh 'ianune and flourished on it at the cost of the 
Consumer. If was moderately estimated that since the 
-VSthdroWal of control in January 21 manufacturers and the 
trade hai made «n enorfflous profit of over R#.-1W crorea. 
iTkey had not only exploited the coostunen but had 
lisidui^ dm iniiiMiie«tax authorities. 


Df. S. P. Mookeriee, Minister for Industries and 
fuppnes, who presided, reviewed in detail the cloth position 
since the date of decontiol and measures taken by the 
Centre to minimize the consumer’s hardships. Mills and 
the trade, he said, had been given nearly six months' 
time to correct themselves. Several warnings lisd failed 
to improve matters. 

Representatives of provinces and States narrated 
scarcity conditions in their respective areas, quoting the 
prevaUing exorbitant prices. They wanted immediate 
partial control. 

It was suggested that 30 to 40 per cent of the pro* 
duction of mills should be requisitioned for distribution 
on a rationed basis, 20 to 25 per cent should be sold 
through fair price shops organized hy manufacturers and 
the balance should be released fur consumption through 
normal trade channels. 

Developmcra Projects in India 

Wo have boon feeling for some time that the 
grandiose projects for developing the natural resources 
of our counliy with a view to enable us to build a fuller 
material life for our people are being hustled without^ 
considering the difficulties in the way. A recent number 
of the Central hoard of Irrigalion Jovrml drew atten* 
tion to these created by supply and traasport. In an 
article entitled “Prioritic.s and Administration,” the 
writer dealt with these two “bottle-necks” that hold 
up all progress, and in support of his argument quoted 
from the presidential address of Shri N. K. Mitter 
delivered on the oiicasion of the 28th annual session of 
the Institution of Engineers (India). Every engineer 
has to waste a lot of time “chasing several Government 
nffic(!8 for some permit, liceus*' or priority.” And, 

One work remains at a stand-still for want of 
cement, . . . another for supply of steel and a third 
for transport of essential materials available in 
plenty but which cannot be moved. But few people 
reidiz(‘ that the effect of such intermittent stoppages 
of work i.s that the entire construction organization 
is upset involving not only idle machineries but also 
•enormous waste of available man-power of all ranks 
. . . from the engineer to the daily labourer. And 
this at a time when there is acute shortage in the 
country of workers of every grade and of materials 
ort' every description. 

Therefore, did the speaker suggest that “priorities 
bo fixed and classified for every approved scheme at 
the highest level both in the Union as well as in the 
Provincial Government and only those works nre 
allowed to be actually taken in hand which have a 
reasonable chance of getting all materials and facilitiee.” 
The point of this warning is appreciated by us who 
have two giant projects—the Damodar Valley irrigation 
end dam smd the Hirakund dam—roaring up their heatis 
:n their neighbouring areas. Hopes are being created of 
unending prosperity flowing throufdi Bengal anti 

Orissa from these irrigation and bydro-eleotric! schemes. 
The present lack of oo-ofdinaition between various 
departments of our ttfe, between project and fulfilmettt. 
has created a situation that may tKMtDone these hos)si< 
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FoT€i^ Experts and Consuhants 

Connected with these projcctu is the ■question o* 
foreign experts and consultants called into counsel by 
our Governments. Speaking at the quarterly meeting 
of the Central Committee of the All-India Manu¬ 
facturers Conference on July last, Sir M. Visveswaraya, 
ex-Devan of Mysore and a great engineer, made a 
point on the importation of foreign experts; he said 
that in this model State of India they have been able 
to build up multi-purpose projects with the help of 
Indian engineers and Indian skill. The fashion that was 
introduced by British policy still prevails, and the 
Indian grievance in this matter has been long-standing; 
expression to it continues to find outlet In the writings 
of Indian experts. The Central Board of Irrigation 
Journal quoted in its last April issue the opinion of 
Prof. A. V. Nntli that deserves to be brought before 
the public, and we make room for it below: 

It has not been adequately realized that on the 
eve of polilicnl independenre the departing Imperial 
Inlcresls under the cloak of technical advice for 
post-war developments have securely installed 
, government organizations for reckless disbanding and 
annihilation of the enormous manufacturing capa¬ 
city, capital plant and technical man-powcr that 
were developed in winning the war ... A big hue 
and cry is raised at the high&st level that lack ot 
technical man-power and capital plant is preventing 
all development schemes while simultaneously ah 
Governmental agencies are vigorously working ; 

(I) to dismantle and annihilate all war-developed 
potential under the name of disposal of War 
Surplus, 

(2) to disband and scatter beyond recovery the 
large technical man-power trained during the 
war under the name of Doraobilizution, 

(3) to rush Ooveriiments into heavy long-term 
commitments pledging Indian revenues for 
the next 15 to 25 years to foreign jjurchascs 
of plants, equipment and services, 

(4) proclaiming through njjwspaper advertise¬ 
ments that enonmous manufacturing capacity 
and plant is lying surplus in the Ordnance 
Factories apparently unable to devise 
measures to utilize them for po.st-war deve¬ 
lopment schemes or to manufacture directly 
needed plant. 

Certain of the charges made above proved to be 
true : serviceable air-craft were condemned as useless 
by British “experts’-’ when these were necessaiy for the 
Kashmir campaign ; the deception was found out, but 
nobody knows the extent of the mischief »lready done. 
So, in the matter of development projects. Prof. Nath 
suggested that “all foreign technical consultation attd 
advice should be canalized through Indian engineering 
talent." The makers of our plans should hearicen to 
the warning implied in these words, 

West BengahBihar Dispute 

The Coverninent of India has intervened in Uie Wwt 
Bengal-Bihar dispute over the construcUon of a dam and 
a,s«saryoir in Santhal Parganat district (Bihar) hy the 
West Bengal Government under lu Mor project 


• The. Bi^r Government has objMted to ^ sdinw eit 
the ground that the building of the dam and' reservoir 
will displace about 20,(X)0 people. It demands proviaioh 
for resettlement of these people beftwe work is started 
on the project. 

To straighten the differences, the Centre called a 
conference of representatives of the two Governments in 
New Delhi, when Dr, Roy, the West Bengal Preiftier, 
gave an assurance about the settlement of the displaced 
population in his province. He submitted a scheme pre¬ 
pared by his Government. 

Bihar’s representative said he would place before the 
Bihar Cabinet the West Bengal scheme and then inform 
the Indian Government of its views. 

Mr. Gadgil, India’s Minister for Works, Mines and 
Power, who presided, urged expediting of the work ou 
the Mor project. Hr. asked the Bihar Government to 
examine West Bengal’s proposal and, if it was not satis¬ 
factory from its point of view, suggest modification or 
prepare a new scheme. 

Mr. Bhnpati Majiiindar, Irrigation Minister, was also 
present on behalf of West Bengal. Bihar was represented 
by the SecTclary of the Irrigation and Public Works 
Ministry. 

In addition to a dam and a reservoir, the Mor multi¬ 
purpose project envisages the construction of canals and a 
barrage in West Bengal. The total cost is estimated at 
Bb. 7 crores. 

It wiU bring under cultivation nearly 600,000 acres of 
land with an annual yield of 6in inaunds of paddy. The 
hydro-electric power generated will amount to 4,000 kwts. 

As a result of the erection of the reservoir an area 
of 24,000 acres will be submerged, displacing 20,000 
people. 

Babu Rajendra Prasad^s Apologia 

The CongroHM President has at long last broken his 
silence with regard to the claim of West Bengal to 
have transferred certain Bengali-speaking areas that 
were included in Bihar when it was constituted into 
a separate Province in 1912. The daily preen pf 
Calcutta published on July 21 last extracts from cer¬ 
tain letters of his written to Shri Eumud-Bandhu 
Bagchi, advocate, Calcutta High Court. We are told 
that these extracts formed part of “a series of letten" 
exchanged between the two. Wo would have liked to 
have the whole of this scries publiidied to understand 
how the mind of the Congress President has been 
moving since tiiis question of re-union of Bengali¬ 
speaking areas to Bengal was raised. As it is, we 
must be thankful for even this small mercy, j^osn 
the context of the letter we^re led to the impareanoli 
that Shri Kumud Bandhu Bagchi is an old friend of 
Babu Bajendm Prasad reminisoent of the lattpr'f 
connection with the Calcutta High Court, and on 
(he strength of this old friendship he felt drawn to 
make an attempt for the rehabilitation of (he Coov. 
grew President’s character who' was hiring depicted, ht 
“the anti-epngFesB Press" as a ‘provincial pafim^ tgid 
partisan, incapable of bohlnig the scdes in 
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Applying tlie Congress prismple of linguistic 
Proviaoes as between Bihar and West Bengal.’' 

We who have called into question Babu Rajcndra 
Prasad’s silence in the matter have never cared to 
impute motives to him. We are content to go by 
facts, facts whicli Babu Rajendra Prasad knows of the 
history of this controversy as it has developed 
between Bihar and Bengal since his Province was 
born. We charge him with failure to act up to the 
logic of these facts which make inevitable the trans¬ 
fer of certain of the eastern areas of Bihar to Bengal. 
We will try to recall to his memory the most im¬ 
portant of these. The first is the resolution of the 
Congress passed at its annual session of December, 
1911 moved by Dr. Tej Bahadur Sapru and sccondi'd 
by Babu Parmeswar Lai, a Bihar leader of those days. 
The resolution thanked the Government for “the 
creation of a separate Province of Bihar and Orissa”, 
and prayed that 

‘‘In readjusting the Provincial boundaries, the 
Government will be plca-sed to place !ill the 
Bengali-speaking districts under one and the same 
administration.” 

The purpose of this prayer could not have been 
misunderstood. It was riglitly appreciated by the then 
leaders of Bihar who in couise of a statement pub¬ 
lished in January, 1912, indicated with clarity how it 
could be implemented. We make no apology in 
reproducing the relevant portion of tliis statement. 

“In acc-ordancc with the' resolution of the last 
Congress, the sound principle would be that, enun¬ 
ciate therein, that the Bengali-speaking tracts 
should be brought under the Governiuent O't Ben¬ 
gal, and all the Hindi-speaking tracts i)laced under 
the Lieutenant-Governor of Bihar. According to 
this arrangement, the portions of Piirneah and 
Maldah to the easi of the river Maliananda, which 
is the ethnic and linguistic boundary between 
Bengal and Bihar, should go to Bengal and the 
western portions of these two districts come to 
Bihar. Similarly, such tract; in the Santhal Par- 
ganas where the prevailing language is ^ngah 
should go to Bengal, and tlie Hindi-speaking tracts 
of the districts remain in Bihar. As for Chota 
Nagpur, the whole district of Manbhum and Pargana 
Dhalbhum of Singhbhum district are Bengali- 
speaking and they should go to Bengal, the rest ot 
the Division which is Hindi-speaking remaining in 
Bihar.” 

This was an honest recognition on the part 
some creators of modem Bihar of the logic of lingula- 
tie Provinces so far as it related to their own Pro¬ 
vince and Bengal. Their successors in the leadership 
of Bihar have been found unworthy of this heritage 
of theirs, and we do not know how they have been 
iratduQg from on high this back-sliding of their 
descendants. Babu Rajendra Prasad is the most 
Srodunmit of them, and today he gloats over the 
fact that at a certain meeting of the Manbhum Dis- 
CqBgraas Coaunittee a resolution in favour of 
wwilganjatjioa M Manbhusa with Bengal was. “iHh 
leatMTl; ijBid he al^s tiiink lilierthis? One 4^ 


his 0 ^ colleagues in the leaderslup of the Congress 
in Bihar has related a story that discredits his present 
.attitude. Shri JyoUah Chandra Sarkar, sometime 
President of the Palamau District Congress Com- 
mittee, a member of the Bihar Provincial Congress 
Conianittee, a member of the All- India Congress Com¬ 
mittee a few yeans back, wrote a letter dated June 
14, 1948 to the columns of the Amnda Bazar Patrika 
describing what Babu Rajendra Prasad’s attitude had 
been as late as 1931. We translate it below: 

“In 1931 a Conference under the auspices of 
lEe Manbhum District Congress Committee was 
held with Babu Rajendra Prasad in the chair. 'I’be 
following resolution was imived froun the chair and 
passed unanimousl.v in the open session: “Wliereas 
89 per cent of the people of Manbhum speak the 
Bengiili language, be it resolved that when the 
country will be free and Provinces will be re¬ 
grouped on the basi.s of language, the district of 
Manbhum will be re-united with Bengal.” 

There was an episode that should be described ih 
tl)i.s connection. When the resolution was being dis¬ 
cussed in the Subjects Committee of the Conference, 
it was opposed by the late Nibaran Chandra Das- 
Gupta of Purulia. Tlie reason for this opposition was 
explained thus by him. When the countiy becomes 
free, the di4rict will be re-united with Bengal true 
to Congrcs.s ideals ; hence the resolution was redun¬ 
dant. How does Babu Rajendra Prasad respect this 
faith in the Congress ideal -of a colleague who is no 
more with us to re-aasert his faith? Since then thero 
have come momentous changes in Babu Rajendra 
Prasad’s life, and these mu.st have caused changes 
the s])irit of the thrice President of the Congress, and 
the cho.sen Chairman of th*e Indian Constituent 
Assombly charged with the duty and responsibility of 
framing u constitution for India that would satisfy 
the .sentiments and aspirations of the people. This 
flux of fortune may justify Babu Rajendra Prasad’s 
change in attitude. 

But what wc cannot appreciate is the way ju 
which he has met the request of an old friend of his 
(3hri Kumud-Baiidhu Bagchi) that he should ua 
Congress President “direct the Go\ernmenta of Bihar 
and M'est Bengal to come to an immediate amicatic 
settlement as to the areas that should linguistically 
and culturally fonm. part of West Bengal, failing 
which the Government of India to take appropriate 
measures.” With retard to the first part of the 
request, Babu Rajendra Prasad appears to have been 
silent; as to the second part he bluntly told his 
friend that he has had “no desire to influence it- 
(Government of India) in any way in this conned- 
tion.” This is a pose of non-intoHerence that daily 
wears thin'. ' j 

But wo have the strongest objection to the way 
in which he is juggling with his function as tile Chair- 
laan of the Constituent Assembly. He has appoint^ 
a Compaission “to ^d out the feasibility and otHar 
mattete connected with thn creation of certain 
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provinces in the south" in response to a request 
made by the Drafting Committee. We are of opinion 
that Babu Rajendra Prasad could not have written 
if he had at hand the recommendation of the Drafting 
Committee in this behalf. We find at page 159 of the 
D,raft Constitution of India, First Schedule, Fart I, the 
following foot*note that shows that Babu Bajendra 
Prasad’s interpretation of the Di-aft Committee’s re¬ 
commendation is unsustainable. There is no mention 
in it of limiting the Commission’s enquiries to South 
India alone. 

“ . . . . the Draft Committee, therefore^ re¬ 
commends that a Commission should be appointed 
to work out or enquire into all relevant matters, 
not only as regards Andhra, but also as regards 
other linguistic regions with instructions to sub¬ 
mit its report in time to enable any new State 
whose formation it may recommend to be created 
under Sec. 290 of tlie Act of 1935 and to be men¬ 
tioned in this Siihcdule before the constitution is 
finally adopted.” 

In this recommendation there occur the words “any 
new State” which may be deliberately misconstrued for 
the exclusion of existing provinces. But that would be 
denying tlie spirit and hugging to the bosom the husk 
of legality. Babu Rajendra Prasad is welcome to his 
juggling with Truth. We prefer to go by the former, 
and will continue to press the case of West Bengal as 
we have been doing battle for other “linguistic regions.” 
We are sorry that Bengalis shoxild have been forced 
into this agitational role when all their energies would 
have been allowed to be concentrated on constructive 
nationalism. Babu Rajendra Prasad has borne eloquent 
testimony to the worth of the Bengali Congress 
workers of Manbhum., Has it ever struck him> to 
enquire why these people should have resigned in a 
body from their official positions in the Congress, local 
and provincial ? Theirs is an example which others can 
follow to demonstrate their feelings against the Con¬ 
gress President’s tactics. What say the members of the 
Constituent Assembly returned from West Bengal'? 
Their sitting on the fence while the name of the 
Congress is being soiled by iU President has become 
a scandal. 

Sterling Negotiations 

The protracted sterling balance negotiations have 
come to an end for the present with a three-year 
agreement with the British Government. Shri Shan- 
mukham Chetty, India’s Finance Miniatar, at a press 
conference in New Delhi, gave ‘details of the negotia¬ 
tions and stated that the British Government had 
agreed to make a fresh release of £80 million (Ra. 107 
crores) for the next three years ending on Juno 30, 
1951. It was made clear that this release was in 
addition to the unspent balance of £80 milUon from 
the previous releases which had now been carried 
forward. Thus the London Agreement would place nt 
our di8t>o8al resources amounting to £160 million 
CEjbs. 213 crores) over and above what nu^' be our 
export evnings during the three years for i^cb the 
agraeDMit has been signed. 


The exceptionally strong finmmial position ^ 
India was indented when the Finance Ministnr said 
that India’s current annual gains from export ana 
other sources were of the value of R». 600 crores. 
Thus, even on present computations, India, would have 
a buying capacity of Ra. 1700 crores during the next 
three years. 

The total remaining sterling balances after the 
various adjustments are carried out, are estimated st 
£800 million. An interest of -78 per cent will accrue 
on the blocked balances. The London Agreement 
has limited the free convertibility of the sterling 
released to £15 million (Rs. 20 crores) during the first 
year. The non-utilisation of the total amount of the 
last release has marred our case for demanding s 
larger amount for free convertibility. The question of 
the amount of sterling to be made available for free 
convertibility during the remaining period of the 
agreement was to be determined later. The present 
release, however, will enable India to meet her dollar 
requirements adequately during the next 12 roonibs. 

Sjt. Chetty has emphatically said that there was 
no question of scaling down India’s Sterling Balances 
and no such suggestion had been made by the British 
Chancellor of Exchequer. But considering the fact 
that there has been for long a persistent demand for 
a scaling down of the balances in the British press 
and the statement made by the Chancellor of the 
E’xchequer, in reply to Mr. Churchill’s demand for a 
repudiation of this debt, to the e&cct that in spite 
of the agreciment the entire question can be re-opened 
at any subsequent time, the uneasiness in India about 
this scaling down business will not be over. The man¬ 
ner in which a very large amount—iRs. 197 crores— 
has been deducted from the Balances by compelling 
India to purchase a tapering annuity has not eased 
the feelings of the Indian public. 

The military installations and stores left here by 
Britain have been acquired at a value of £100 million. 
(Rs. 133 crores) in full and final settlement. The 
Finance Minister has tried to prove that this deal 
has been a great bargain by saying that the book 
value of these installation and stores was £375 million 
(Rs. 500 crores) and that they have been acquired at 
a bargain price of practically a quarter of their 
book value. Comparing it to. the eagerness of the 
British Government to knock out as much as possible, 
indicated in the pension deal, the average In dian will 
lie inclined to be a little conservative as regards 
bargain claimed by our Finance Minister. Bodic< vnlae 
and actual value in respect of mihtaty iostidlatioBi 
and stores may not merely fluctuate as one to fow; 
it may range upto even one to ten. The visibla iodtdl^ 
lations do not inspire much confidence about 
actual value.. 

A third factor, in this connection should ibiC'tM 
taken note of. The Finance Miniatei' 
whether it was true that prices of oapitsd |o6da 
higher in Britam than ia doUar eoosti^ 





tileged that BritiBh taB&ufaotttten of capital goods 
were charid>4 higher prices from India than from 
Other countries. Tlie Finance Minister denied the 
allegatioas but smd that if it could be shown that 
such things were taking place, he would take up the 
matter with the British Board of Trade. 

There is no doubt that the sterling balance nego* 
tiations have been more to the advantage of Britain 
than of India. The agreement insures Britain against 
heavier withdrawals while it does not ensure. the 
supply of capital ’goods even to the extent of the 
meagre amount provided. The British manufacturers 
may seize this opportunity to evade supply of capital 
goods and to restrict their trade to consumer goods. 
Simultaneously with this Financial Agreement, a Trade 
Agreement should also have been concluded. Our 
Ministries of Commerce and Industries have found 
themselves unable to utilise the sterling releases in 
1947, and thus they must bear a heavy responsibility 
for the small amount released under the new agree¬ 
ment. Their failure proves that the released Sterling 
cannot be utilised through the help of private capi¬ 
talist enterprise. The principal lapse of the Minis¬ 
tries of Commerce and Industries lies in the fact that 
they were not conscious about this failure of private 
enterprise in using up the money. It was their duty 
to watch over the transactions, get monthly returns, 
and divert the balances to national enterprises like 
expansion and improvement of communications and 
irrigation works. The sterling wealth has been earned 
by the people of India through intense suSering 
throughout the war years. The masses, who had to 
part with their produce for Government purchase at 
control rates and buy their requirementa at four to 
ten times the control prices, must have a first charge 
on this accumulated wealth. The Ministries of 
Finance, Commerce and Industries seem to h.ivc 
considered the war-profiteers as the owners of . the 
Sterling balances, but even in that case it has been 
proved that the profiteers are either unable to utilise 
the balances for industrial expansion or unwilling to 
do 80 for fear of an increase in the production of 
eonsumer goods with a consequent fall in prices. The 
extra reliance placed by our Ministries on the capi- 
t^ists and war-profiteers for the utilisation of the 
balances has really strengthened the corner-bases and 
have further increased the suffering of the common 
man. It is, therefore, imperative that the present 
policy of utilisation of sterling releases be reversed. 
The Government should take upon themselveB the 
task of importing goods necessary for the introduc¬ 
tion of 1U9W comniunicBtion, irrigation and housing 
Mhemes. Instead of the Government going in them- 
selv^ for the establishment of industries, they shoidd 
cfmcentrate theb energies in completing development 
pjplhote which diould create conditions for an expan- 
m o^riintlture and nnall and medium industries 
11^ :,|»ovidi|« for the momee and as for 
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Agrofim Reform 

’ The Memben of the Congrew Agrarian Reforma 
Committee, prerided over by Dr. J. C. Kumorappa, ore 
now on a tour to ascertain the opinions of officials and 
non-officials interested in land reform. The question* 
naire issued by the Committee indicates that its final 
judgment on the existing systems of land tenure, 
methods of farming and allied problems, is likely to be 
based upon a wide reiJrescntation of informed public 
opinion. Many of the questions are far-reaching in 
scope and character and they d(!al with important 
economic aspects of agricultural regeneration and 
development. The first section of the questionnaire 
deals almost exclusively with the subject of land tenure 
and the problems resulting from the intended abolition 
of the zemindari system. In tliis connection, it is 
significant to note that Dr. Kuniarappa declared the 
other day at Nagpur, that tho recommendations of his 
committee would be imi)lcmcnted in the provinces only 
after the abolition of the zemindary system, to which 
the Congress Governments had committed themselves 
and in respect of which some provinces had, in fact, 
already undertaken legislation. 

The discovery of a uniform land system for the 
whole of the country which should guarantee a perma¬ 
nent right in the soil for the cultivators but at the 
same time prevent fragmentulion and aub-division of 
the land and growth of any non-cultivating tenure- 
holding class, is the greatest problem that faces the 
Kumarappa Committee. It has been brought to their 
notice that the Reports of agricultural experts like Sir 
Daniel Hall and Sir William Jenkins may be misleading. 
Agricultural policy in India has, during past years, uot 
proceeded along right channels and being dictated by 
foreign experts,- with very little knowledge about local 
condil.ions and Indian traditions, more problems have 
been ereated than solved. Time has come for putting 
an end to expert advice detached from Indian context. 

The land system and her agricultural life are in¬ 
separably connected with the culture and civilisation 
of India. Elaborate details of their working may be 
fouqd in the Manusamhita, Paramra Samhila and 
Kautib'a’s Arthasasira, In later times, Akbor grasped 
the importance of the land system in Indian life and 
devoted a great part of his energy *to the overhauling 
of the system which had been rudely disturbed during 
the preceding seven centuries of continuous conflict. 
Am4-Akban also gives us a good deal of materials 
necessary for the reconstruction of Indian agriculture 
and land system. 

Indian civilisation has succeeded in maintaining its 
integrated individuality longer than any civilisation on 
earth mainly because she had succeeded in .nvolvi&g a 
scientific and stable system of agriculture and land 
tenure. The permanent settlement- haa struck at th^ 
root-of our own tried and tested system and has 
brought about ruin in the life and eondii^ona 
Bidian cultivator. The problems before the Kuou^^ 
Censahtw m ■tupeadow lait »H iantnopuBti^ 
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india and World Rice ShoiHige 

Aooording to the Government of India c^ciale, 
India's Overall food position was believed to be better 
and we wsre told that “viplance” still continued to be 
the keynote of the Government’s food policy. Recent 
official talks on food have, however, been on the side 
of pessimism and rationing in de-rationed provinces 
is being seriously considered. But the special rice 
bulletin issued a few days back by the Food and Agri¬ 
cultural Organisation reminds us, rather unpalatably, 
that the world situation in regard to rice supplies will 
continue to remain without any appreciable change 
during the next few years. This means that the food 
economic of India, as that of other rice-importing 
countries, will continue to be seriously affected. 

Rice is the staple food of the people of the South 
and East Asia who form more than one half of the 
world’s population. Before the second world war this 
area normally grew some 81 million tons and consumed 
about 80 million tons. But the war brought with it a 
liiarp decline in production. Internecine warfare, poli¬ 
tical instability and consequent devastation greatly 
hampered and disorganised agricultural production. 

Although world rice production in 1947-48 was as 
much as it was in the pre-war days and has thus been 
an improvement over the previous years, it still fell short 
of the li^-8S average of 100,800,000 tons. Similarly, 
though the quantity declared available for export by 
surplus countries has proved to be higher than was 
expected some time ago, it is still less than two-thirds 
of former exports. Production plans for the next throe 
years envisage an extension of the rice areas in South- 
East Asia by 2i million hectares over the pre-war 
acreage under rice but even in that case there will be 
a deficit of about 14 million metric tons in each of the 
next two years and about 13 million tons in 1950. 

The overall picture of rice production in the near 
future is therefore not quite encouraging. India cannot 
expect to receive supplies freely from the surplus rice- 
growing areas of Asia until after 1960 at any rate. The 
estimated acreage under rice in India for 1946-47—latest 
figures available—^is 81-8 million as compared with 80'7 
million (actual) acres in 1945-46. The yield is estimated* 
at 28*14 million .tons in comparison with 26*67 
million tons in the previous year. Thus an increase 
has been effected both in regard to the mea and also 
of production. The pre-war production of rice in India 
was about 28 million tons, whereas consumption 
amounted to 30*5 million tons. This deficit position 
makes the country continually dependent on foreigfn 
imports which are a serious source of drain on our 
foreign exchange resources. There is still a great possi¬ 
bility of increaang ou^ food production by increasing 
the yield through the application of manures, expansion 
of irrigation schemes and introducl^on of better 
methods of tillage. It is regrettable that the enmnnous 
potentialities for expanding our food resources have not. 
yet been gnerf^tioally tapped. No further .tSme idMmId 
be Iwt to do 10. « 


Ijido-Japtdusse fHde 

The editor of the Indian. Sxporter k to W 
congratulated on the informing monograph that he hat 
brought out entitled "IndO-Japanese Trade from t2d0 
to 1948.” Within the riiort compass of 54 pages has 
been compressed everything that the traders rc<iuire 
to be known about this trade between two countries, 
and the student of economics will find in a handy form 
information about life and work in Japan struggling 
to re-create decent conditions out of*hcr war-shattered 
economy. In this behalf the article of Shri G. B. Kotak 
whose firm has had trade relations with Japan will be 
found of use. The reports of the Indian Trade Mission 
sponsored by the Government of India and that by tbe 
Supreme Commander of Allied Powers, give a bird’s- 
eye view of the possibilities of trade and commerce 
between the two countries. Imports from Japan in 
1937-38 amounted to Rs. 22*19 croros while exports 
from India amounted to Rs. 18-13 crores; raw cotton 
accounted for Rs. 14*79 of the latter while about one- 
fourth of the former, about Rs. 6-76 crores, was 
accounted for by cotton manufactures. 

At present when India is determined to be less 
dependent on other countries for the essentials of her 
life, the building up of her own industries has becO'me 
a necessity and a duty. And in this behalf tbe Indian 
Trade Delegation has done well in impressing on the 
Government of India the need of bringing “Japanese 
key technicians” for advising our industrialists a&d 
also of sending Indian technicians to Japan to study 
Japanese methods which had made Japan such a rival 
tq Anglo-American-German .industries in course of 
40 years. This idea of importing Japanese skill appears 
to have had a strange reaclioa. While the Japanese 
Mission was at New Delhi and the subject was 
broached, the information was elicited that “Australia, 
was putting obstacles in the way of Japan rendering 
such aid to this country or anywhere else.” We should 
like to know the inspiration of this Australian inter¬ 
vention, whether it was Britain or the United States, or 
both, that put up Australia to do this job for their OWA- 
industrialists. The purpose is obvious ; it is to keep 
India a producer of raw materials as she bad been 
hitherto kept by British policy. We are sure that we 
will be able to break this ring. But the revelation 
makes us suspect the “one world” morality preached- 
by Anglo-American public-men and publicists. 

Dutek Imperialism and Indonesia 

The latest number of the Merdeka^ organ of 
Indonesian Information Service issued from New 
reports a stalemate in the negotiation between w,, 
Dutch Colonial Administration nod the IndoneskA 
Republican Government. In the Security Coundl 
Polar, representing the latter, broo^t to its noMss 
examples of Dutch “economic blockade” tJiat wiU 
the ^ect of “sbraogling” life, out of it. 11%^ .ton... 
receniily been a general ^ election in ^ 

winK osMles ore said to have wim it. and isindiiil 
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doling daetion veacbeB iu« repwtnd to btttre advoottod 
renewal of "Pdtoe Action” in Indoneda, an euphemism 
foe, war just as by toe use toe words "China 
baddent” Japan bad tried to hide the extent of her 
di^tredations on the integrity and sovereignty of 
Ctoina. At the instance of the Good Offices Committee 
of U. N. O. the Renville agreement had beej^ rigned 
on toe 17to January, 1948, putting a stop, to toe Dutch 
"Police Action” and Indonesia’s ^dlant fight against it. 

But toe Dutch imperialists do not appear to be 
able to accept the responsibilities of this agreement, 
and they have been breaking both its qpiirit and require¬ 
ments. Article S of this agreement stated : 

"That as soon as practicable alter the signing 
of toe truce element, eoonomio activity, trade, 
transportation and communications be restored 
through the co-operation of both partial, taking 
into consideration the interests of em the consti¬ 
tuent parts of Indonesia.” 

The Dutch have been going against this compre¬ 
hensive and specific provision of the Renville agree¬ 
ment. Mr. Falar's indictment described how the Dutch 
authorities by "arbitrary interpretation” have practi¬ 
cally banned the entrance of “all kinds of machinery 
and equipment”—in fact the bulk of “every essential 
and non-essential”; they have been continuing the 
order, passed temporarily during their "Police Action” 
days, closing the north coast of Java and the greater 
part of the east coast of Sumatra. This technique of 
warfare may benefit the Dutch for a while; but 
ultimately it will lead to a liquidation of their empire. 
For the revolting spirit of Asia will not tolerate its 
continuance entailing dishonour and poverty on her 
peoples. 

Disturbances in Malaya \ 

India’s present interest in this strip of land across 
the Boy of Bengal was created by the indentured 
labour from India arranged for by the British 
Government to woric for the tin mina and rubber 
estates, all toe property of British capitalists, lire 
majority of these labourers came from South India, 
spMlally from Tamil Nad. In their wake came traders, 
and professionBl men—lawyers and medical men, for 
insttUMse. As in otoer parts of toe' British empire, so 
in Malaya the labourers who slaved for the capitalist 
'Open Just aUowed to live. The Chinese who out- 
nioBber the Indian labourers had a better deal. But, 


Since the return of toe British, consequent on 
Japan’^ defeat, things in Malaya have been moving 
in circles that have been confusing to a-degree, ^e 
small country is divided into innumerable states vrith 
Muslim puppet "Sultans,” with enclaves of direct 
British rule round about Singapore; the .British 
authorities have been trying to reconcile irreconcilable 
interests—of Sultans, of British finance-capital, of the 
subject peoples, native Indian and Chinese. The 
attempt has failed of its purpose. Hence there have 
been intermittent outbursts. TSe British authorities 
have detected the hand of the "Communist” in these, 
and capitalist interests have been demanding that 
these be controlled or else they stop production. The 
use of Gurkha soldiery for the control and suppression 
of these disturbances has introduced a complication. 
Technically the Government of the Indian Union may 
refer the matter to the Nepal Government with whiqh 
Britain has had a special arrangement for the use of 
Gurkha contingents in her wars of survival and con¬ 
quest. And except putting on a ban on their trahsit 
through their own territories, we do not see how the 
Government of the Indian Union can interfere. Any 
way, Malaya will cause headaches to many, Indian 
and non-Indian, and we must wait further develop- 
monts before we can expect the Nehru Government 
to decide their course of action. 

Tuberculosis Association of India 

The report of the last annual meeting, the ninth 
annual meeting of the Tuberculosis Association of 
India, held at Government House, New Delhi, on the 
20th April last, is to hand. Prom a perusal of it, wo 
come to realise the magnitude of the task that the 
Association attempts to shoulder. Dr. Jivraj Mehta, the 
then Director-General of Health Services with the 
Government of the Indian Union, in his speech as 
chairman of the meeting, indicated it when he sidd that 
“the minimum bed requirement for tubereuloris cases 
in India, taking one bed for one death, is about five 
lakhs as against 8,000 beds we now have.” Lady 
Mountbatten, the then President of the Association, 
underlined this description of the needs of institutional 
treatment of this fell disease when she said that “in 
India about five lakhs of people died every year from 
tuberculosis and another 25 lakhs become active in tuber¬ 
culosis oases.” 'The Bhoro Committee have stressed 


both the Intoaa and the Chinese were kept at lo(H!!er- 
heads by jodicious disorhnination which was an'Otfaer 
toune for toe "divide and rule” policy. The invasion 
and, ecmqunto of Ifoltya by Japan brought a revolu- 
timUty toangg Indiara, specially after the 

toe Indian Independence League under 
4h^ late Rash Behari Bose; this 

il» fruition when Netaji came 
Pind Govenunent was formed, con- 
'dywaa ud aquations of idilUona d 
toe- dynatoio' iwrolutionmy-, tyirii of 
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the need of "institutional treatment.” But a perma¬ 
nent remedy can come only when in the words of 
Lady Mountbatten “the people’s standard of life and 
power of resistance to disease” is raised; the State by 
its policy enables the people to raise these two pro* 
requisites of healthy and full life. Clinics and sanatoria 
are all right in their own way. But as preventioi ..is 
better than cure, the State has to inspire tite people 
to make the requisite .i^ort to keep h<^toy> Fot jMoh 
a. consummation tiunga witt bava‘.to bd done. 
The Titoeroutoms AsBotoktiim. of InffiA alto toi affitiated; 
.'iBstitotimm ai^’.’toes. 
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traditional w^a of thoir lifo, find It diffinol^ tn 
eonoile tbomselveB to modem method* for tho control 
of this dinaw. Kit they are not unteiiohBble; they 
ahow eagsmen for learning the better mya of Ufe that 
is pathetic. Organitationa like the Tuberouloea Amo- 
dation of India can, under never eonditiona created 
since August 16, 1947, organise a better Campaign 
against all the conditions that made for lethargy, iin- 
cleanliness and disease in mind and body, and revive 
hopes in hearts that have been content with swimming 
with the tide of mrcumsCance. Hiis must form part 
of the new education that will enable ua to create the 
New India. 

She Imperial Library 

There have boon some stringent criticisms on the 
part of scholars at the proposal td shift the Imperial 
Library to the Belvedere in ’Alipore, Calcutta. Lack 
of tram and Bus facilities and distance from the main 
City are the main grounds of complaints. We our¬ 
selves cannot understand why the library cannot be 
shifted to the Metcalfe Hall site. Regarding the latter 
we give the following extract from the National 
'Magazive for ^’eb. 1914: 

“Calcutta Public Library”, afterwards Imperial 
Library : The library was formally opened on 21st 
March, 1836, in the lower room of Dr. F. P. Strong’s 
house at the Esplanade Row; from whiclT place it 
was removed in the latter part of July 1841 to the 
College of Fort William only for three years. . . . 

In 1840 the Library was allowed by the Govern¬ 
ment along with the Agricultural Society of Bengal, 
a piece of land, on which the Metcalfe Hall, the 
upper apartments of which it occupied, was built. The 
stipulations enjoined in the Government letter trans¬ 
ferring the ground were that the edifice to be erected 
shall be ornamental and at the same time substantial, 
and that on failure of its maintaining its repairs, the 
ground shall revert to the Government or at least 
the building shall not be alienated to other purposes 
than those set forth in the corropondence. 'The cost 
of the building, which was designed by Mr. C. K. 
Robinson, Ma^rate of Calcutta, and built by 
Messrs. Bum & Co., amounted to Rs. 6SJX)0 to which 
the sum' contributed by the Library was Ra. 16,400 
nearly,-the balance, being the contribution of the 
Agricultural Society and of other bodies who sub¬ 
scribed to do honour to Lord Metodfe at the time 
of his departure from India, for the emancipation of 
the press, and for the private and public virtues. The 
Metcalfe Memorial Committee tiiought that such an 
edifice (Metcalfe Hall) could not be more appro¬ 
priately connected with better useful pubbe purposes 
than, by devoting it to the use of r the two moet 
interesting and .beneficial institutions on this- aide of 
India, the Agricultural and Horticultural Bomety of 
In^ and the Calcutta Public Lforazy. 

VnHed Sta$es Presidential l^leetioti 

Negrt November the peoifie df' the 

fiu ta-' 4his to -'''.tMeae' -tiitir. '' tba ’, 


aupgpnne exawdiva of eewmtey**’' a d adn ie ttattoa- 

The campaign in tbk behi^ toi bromiht on to the 
autface many a cnidity of thoqf^ eondnet. that 
detracts from the credit of tUa pa<^ aa eonatitutiBg 
the greatest democrat m the wmM. The treatmtfdr of 
Negroes is one Of Neatly ei^ty yean baek a 
civil war WaS fought and won, one of the iaeues 
of which was ti»e emancipation of Negroes. The fiih^e*® 
for the cause of human justice and decent human tela* 
tions won it under the leadership of Abraham lAncoln. 
The slave-owning States in the "aoHd south” bowed to 
this decimon in tibe field of battie ; but they ^ not 
accept the ideal for which Linooln had staked his life. 

The victorious "North” has not been able to halt 
this deterioration. In the 1948 election, the dying 
embers of this estrangement have been revived. Ptesi- 
dent Truman's "civil rights programme" has predpitated 
a revolt in the Democratic Party, and majority re¬ 
presentatives of the Southern States have decided to 
set up rival candidates against President Truman and 
Senator Alben Barkley who were nominated on July 15 
at the Democratic Party Convention at Philadelphia* 
Governor Thurmond of South Carolina and Governor 
Fielding Wright of Misrissippi have been chosen by 
them. The temporary chairman of their meeting, Frank 
Dixon, former Governor of Alabama, reflected tkeir 
mind in his speech made on July 17 last; The Civil 
Rights programme which would include Federal anti- 
Lynching, anti-PoIl-tox was stigmatized as an un¬ 
constitutional effort "to reduce us (white people) to Um 
status of a Mongrel, inferior race*... to kill our 
hopes, our aspirations, our future and the future of 
our children.” The prograimme constructed b^ those 
dissident Democrats laid down the following "prineiplen” 
amongst others ; 

We stand for segregation of the races andrthe 
racial integrity of each race ; the constitutitmal 
right to choose one’s associates; to accept private, 
employment without Government interference. 

We oppose and eondemn a Civil Kgfats Pro¬ 
gramme calling for the elimination of segregation, 
social equality by'Federal Law. 

This fight takes the U. -S. A. people to the pear 
1860 when Abraham Lincoln started the good fight lor 
human justice, for the integrity of the Union. 

’The Republican Party have ret up Qovetnor 
Dewey of New York State as their Prreldential eonfi- 
date and Governor Warren of California as Y^>ef> 
President candidate. 

A third party, known as “ProgrosBlve Party,"'jhtil ' 
been formed to contest the election, the luijtnfty 
them breaking away from the Demoerette 
the leadership of Henry Wallace, Victo-PresliBftfe'irf 'lJto 
late President IVanklin Roosevelt during itiaterih 
M C%ief Executive of the Repubifo. So for. «a^^ =^ 
make out, tbe fret appears to be 'tbiM>'ti»''-* 1P r o g r tif #^ 
suffered torn the-i^oeratii'ia 'Aie’ 
the-Mter under'Iheiidfiiit. 

4ped»%''in refMittBB' fo 
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Hie Fate of 


Bt 8m JADUNATH BARKAR, D.utt. 


Leoal Status 

Abaf Jah, the first Nisam is., 'governor qt Haidiursbad, 
left a will in which he solemnly charged his descen¬ 
dants,'— 

, Firstly, to be always friendly witi) the Marathas 
"who are the owners of the land in this country," and 
Secondly, never to put any human being to death 
without a judicial trial by an authorised judge. The 
portioa of the will giving these orders is printed below 
from a photograph of the original preserved in the 
Nisam’s Government Record Office so that its authen¬ 
ticity cannot be questioned. 

Awal an ke rai»-i-Dakkin ra laeitn ke ha Mar- 
hatla ke zamindar44n mulk aat, ashti warzad. 

Dnyam an ke dar hadm-^baniadri-bani-Adam 
. . . tamui kunad vra mujrim wajib-ul-qall ra ba 
Qaei, ke kakim-i-ahwa aat, tafwiz numaid. 


keeper, because they were mdrely hereditary office¬ 
bearers under him.' When Mahadji Sindhia .was 
appointed by the Emperor Shah Aiam U as hia 
•perpettud Regent, the then Nisam sent an agent to 
Sindhia's camp near Delhi to secure such recogaition 
through him. This is proved by the Brita^ Beaidenoy 
Records published by the Bombay Government. Ehich 
was the Nizam’s legal poeitkm in 1785 dxty years 
after the so-called independence achieved at %akar- 
kheda. 

In 1804 the British took over ]>elhi and the perpt- 
iual regency of the Padcdiah from Sindhia and became 
the master of the Nizam, In 1858 the shadow of a,D(dhi 
Padshah was abolished, and the Enghsh became iuflp 
sovereign over all the provinces of the Mughal Empire 
including Haidarabad. In 1947 the English handed 
over Delhi to the Indian Union, and thus the Indian 
Uniem legally stepped into the position of the suserain 
of the governors of Haidarabad. The Nisam cannot 
exist politically in vacuo. 









/SCeiie it ^oqld be noted that the founder of this 
4ynMty) -to the very end of bis life, called himself 
or ^eftain, and never a Shah or Sultan 
: in spite of his having won ihe victory at 

• W^iAlmda (17^ which the presmtt EBsam has 
w tin! Day of his hdependtnee! 
Wifl ja' l*ad|ltoh at Delhi, 
olwHjni 



It is also recorded in Persian histories that vriien 
in 1739 Nadir Shah entered Delhi as conqueror, ho 
offerrti to place Asaf Jah I on the throne of Delhi, as 
he was disgusted with the folly and vices of the 
Emperor Muhammad Shah,—but Asaf Jah declined this 
independent sovereignty and doclared his satisfaetbn 
with his present position of a provincial governor. The 
wwd Nizam comes from the same root as Nazim and 
means a governor, or king’s deputy. 

Pboplb’b Lot 

But apart from legal controversies the ript of a 
family to rule ultimately depends upon the condition 
in which it keeps the mass of its subjects. Can the 
Asaf-Jahis stand this test? 

^ In 1776, a French nobleman, Comte de Modava 
visited Haidarabad, and has thus recorded what he 
saw there of the condition of the people: 

Lfa Muaalmana triomphent dana pette ville 
cu'ih* ont hatie et ou ih aont lea thoi/ircs/—[P. 386 of 
the Paris M8.1 

‘The Nisam’s country had never been anythidg but 
a puppet State. The preKUt Nisam was understood to 
be, in Malcolm’s phrase, 'a melancholy macMm' 
[Thompson’s Metcalfe, p. 189, year 1816.] 

“Never, to be sure, was there such a OovaTUment 
(as that of Haidarabad) since the,world began, agd 
what can be done to remedy its present sWte wioi^ 
l>affle any politician." [EdmoBstoae, '' Beemtoy ’4o 
Govenuw-General tn Reridenf at 
1813.1 ; ' I'l 

■ -’Tlw/eDm^iy- eoob 
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of wrmed pluxideren Mveraed the roeds uid jungles.’' 
[.This was in IfflO. Do the reports of 194B pve any 
better picture of the Niasm’s QovemmeatTl (Thomp- 
son, p. IM.) 

On 6th November, 1847, the Times of London, 
wrote on "the moral and political right of myriads [of 
the population] to turn to thd Govemon<3eneral for 
succour, protection and redress. . . The Qovemor- 
General’s easy task is to level those masses of mis- 
govemment which obstruct the free drculation of pros* 
perity and happiness throu^out the penintula (t.e., 
the Deccan), and to advance those improvements by 
which such blessings are so materially promoted . . 
The ffisem it morally accountable to us.” (Quoted in 
Lee Warner’s DtUhoune, I, 07.) 

Sir Charles Wood (President of the Board of 
Control) wrote to the Governor-General on 8th May, 
1863, "What are you going to do with the Nisam? 
Everybody seems to suppose that he cannot administer 
his own affairs much longer.” (Lee Warner, II, 131.) 

Oa 14th May, 18SSI, the Resident, General Fraser 
wrote to the Governor-General, *1 caimot hesitate to 
repeat the opinion that the Nizam's Government pos¬ 
sesses but little capacity or vigour, and that if the 
Nizam be replaced in a pomtion of honourable in* 
dependence among the Native Princes of India, this 
will never be done otherwise than under temporary 
European management.” (Memoir, p. 373.) 

Sr Richard Temple, who was Resident^in 1867* 
writes, “My main business was to secure the stability 
of Uis Highness’s realm by decent adnunutTOtion. That 
realm had several times been brought to the brink of 
destruction by misyovemment.-ln the present tempdt 
of the Nizam, these evils might but too easily recur.” 
(Story of My Life, I, 174). “The Arab soldiers had bi^n 
imported to form a Pretorian Guard. But for Ixtrd 
Dalhousie’a interposition in 1856, they would have 
imprisoned the Nizam in his own apartmenta. . .i In 
1867 . . . they would have seised the sovereign power 
in the Deccan.” (/bid, 170.) 

W. B. Blunt who had the greatest sympathy with 
the Muslinu and spoke Arabic freely, wrote during bis 
visit to Haidarabad in December, 1^: "A tearlfaer at 
the Moslem School told me, the Muhammadans here 
were, far from happy. ’Ib^ were isolated and without 
knowledge of what happened in the outer #6rld. 

"We discussed the drinldrig of wine whichJs com¬ 
mon apaoDg the Muhammadans of Haidseibad." (India 
Under Ripon, pp. 68-66.) 

1904,—-"The inhabitants of Berar would have been 
diamayed at the prospect of reverting to Hudatabad 
rule.” (L. Fraser’s, /m^ Under Curson, p. 235.) 

In lUO, Mr. Casson WaOcer m his fimd report 
wrote, “There are not more than km or five roadi in 
the interior of the Domimoos wMch are passable all tits 
year ” "Owing to the lade of roa^, and atiU more of 
bridges and .culvwts. the . peSaantiy cannot xnadnst 
their apare prodii^ in . time of ple^, while when 
eearoiV pieiraik tiie afaeenoe ^ ^ai|»ott fadB||iw 


Invee them at the mercy of the local tocney-leiuler.* 
(Ibid, p. 327). 

BamsH Foucr in Haidababad 

Why was such abominable misrule and people’s 
misery allowed to continue during the century and a 
half when the Union Jack floated over the R^deney 
at Haidanbadf The smswer is i^ven by three Enidtsh 
witnesses. . , 

Russell, Resident with tile Nisam, wrote in 1819: 
"If we owe the foundation of our empire in this coun¬ 
try to the weakness in which we found the Native 
Powers, we ought not to complain of the evils which 
that weakness necessarily produces. If we have reaped 
the benefits, we must submit to witness the in- 
convenienceB which are its inseparable attendants.” 
(Quoted in Thompson's Metcalfe, p. i91.) 

W. S. Bldnt supported this view 66 years later. He 
wrote from Haidai^ad, "The policy [of the British] 
seems to be to keep the H/iidar^ad nobles in ignorance 
of modem tbou|^t, and it also looks as if the 
[British] Indian Government encourages the bad ad- 
emnutration puiposely.” (India Under Ripon, p. 68.) 

E. 8. Montagu, Secretary of State wrote in -1918 : 
"The Nizam is, of course, enormously important to us, 
bf^usehehas kept the Muhammadans of India stnrigkt, 
and we have used him, by means of his wily old minis- 
ters and our Resident, for this purpose.” Montagu’s 
prediction has come true—“Really, this is ridiculous, 
and they are going to have trmible with this man [Sir 
Osman Ali, G.C.B.] by exaltirig him into a position of 
kingship" (An Indian Diary, 213, 218.) 

WhKBB 18 THE BBMEDT? 

In December 1883, the Minister Laik Ali (later 
known as Salar Jang II) told Blunt that "he did not 
think that the Nisam would be fit to govern the 
country by bknself, . , . but neither is the country 
fit for self-government" (Ibid, p. 77). 

Sixty-five jrears have passed since this poUtioal 
forecast was made, and today in 1948 another 
Ali proclaims to the world that the people of the 
Haidarabad State are unfit for self-government I Will 
they be more fit under the present system and oflSfiiAl 
gang, if we wait 66 years more, say in 3018 AJ}.? 

How THE Nizam spends tbe pobuc monct 

Sir Osman Ali bas founded a Urdu Univendt;^ 
named after himself, among a population ntnsiy per 
cent of whom cannot read or write UiAu. He ^jiends 
lakhs of rupees on a translation bureau for making 
and printing Urdu translations of standard books in 
Enidub. In a History of Europe igmed by tins depali- 
ment the sentence "Luther burnt (he Papal Bull” Inm 
been rendered in Urdu as Lather ne Pe^Rgfup jka 
byle ho jtdai dia (Lutiier roasted the px of the 
of Bonae). Thsi infonpatiop, ma j^en by « 

Professor of Aligaih to Rajendra PMsad gt Noir 
Delhi OB Mtb. Oo^ RML , Bmib .is tiie. oomllh^ . 
eduoation; under; MeaTs 
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Fbou tie French Bevolution and the Napoleonic 
age onvuds, the world hae been moving towarde 
nnity and interdependence and war and poliUea are 
becoming increaeingljr international in range and incid¬ 
ence. Hence the Eastern parts of Europe which had 
eo far negligible influence on continental politics are 
beomning important factors in European affairs. Bi 
the interregnum that followed the break-up of the 
Boman empire, the Volkerwanderung of ti»e Vikings 
gave a stimulus to the countries bordering on the 
leeboard of the Atlantic and in the result the centre 
of political gravity shifted to England, France, Spain, 
Portugal and Germany and other countries of the far 
West. For dcout a thousand years the history of 
Europe was mainly the history of these Atlantic coun¬ 
tries. But in the beginning of the nineteenth century 
the centre of political gravity again slufted to the 
East and its importance grew to such an extent that 
the first shots of two world wars were fired there. 

With the dawn of the nineteenth century the 
once powerful Ottoman Empire of Turkey began to 
totter and the Slavs, Serbs, Greeks and other races inha¬ 
biting the Balkans, which formed part of the Empire, 
began to raise their beads under the impact of 
nationalism, which tlie Frencn Revolution engendered 
and’ Napoleon spread far and wide, and liberalism, 
which was the lodestar of British foreign policy under 
Earl Conning. The Serbs for the first time raised the 
banner of revolt against Turkey in 1804 aJ). and 
secured a measure of autonomy under a prince of 
the native Obrevonitch house in 1817 ap. Three 
years later Greece followed suit and after her success 
the contagion spyead very quickly and the whole of 
the Balkans flared up in a national rising. 

At these developments the European powers 
looked from their own respective angles of vision. 
Russia saw jp them a golden opportunity of securing 
"the key to her house” as Csar Alexander 11 described 
the control of the Bosphorus and DardeneUes. Hmiee 
■he eqjoused the cause of the rising nations of the 
' Balkans as a protector of their racial and religious 
interests and launched a Pan-Slavist propaganda ■ to 
jrtrengtheh her hjsmdhold on Balkan countries. Bide 
by aide she availed of every (dianoe to coerce Um 
Turidrit P(^ into giving her the privilege of tne 
In 1888 she declared war on Turkey 


of all other powers. Again in 1856-M she attempted 
the same policy but was thwarted by the combined 
resistance of England and France. Foiled in her 
designs, she tried her luck in 1876 also but with 
unlucky consequences. Still she persisted in her policy 
unto the last. 

Austria-Hungary viewed the falling fortunes of 
Turkey'^itt a different light. Her empire was a patch¬ 
work of many nationalities, which could be held 
together only so long as they remained dormant. The 
southern parts of the empire were inhabited by the 
Slavs, who were racially and culturally related to the 
Russians; and the northern parts were peopled by the 
Caechs who were extremely Russophile. Transylvania 
though diversified by Magyar and German colonists 
was really a Ruman country and in the Banat of 
Tameshvar, Crotia, Southern Dalmatia and Bosnia- 
Herzogovina lived more Serbs than in Serbia heiself. 
Thus the interest of Austria consisted in keeping the 
Balkan states weak and small. Her policy was to main¬ 
tain Turkey as a bulwark against Russia and the Slavs 
generally, to keep Seibia small and landlocked and to 
work towards Salonica by economic penetration. 

The British Government bad also a powerful 
stake in the decadent destiny of the '‘stdemnn of 
Europe.” She wanted to keep her commuiUoationB 
with India and the Far East secure and hence could not 
tolerate the paramount(^ of Russia in the waters of 
the 'Mediterranean. At first her policy was to fiUip 
up the nationalities of the Balkans, apparently under 
the name of liberalism, but really to ^row a strong 
bulwark against the advance of Russia and to prop up 
the Ottoman empire also as a dam to stem her. But 
after the death of Earl Canning British foreign 
was more inclined towards Turkey than the Bslkani. 
In 1831 she intervened together with France, to buy 
off Mehmet Pasha and to forestall the progress of 
Russia. Again in 1839 they compilled Mriimet to 
surrender Serbia and Arabia to Turk^r. In 1865-68 the 
Crimean war was fought merely to ipve a chance to 
Turkey to put her house in order, which she failed to 
do. Again Disraeli championed the .Turkui' cause 
in spite of the fuhninations of Gladstone's Midlothbn 
speeches and the remonstrances of Bismarck. At Bes&i 
in 1876 he tiioroughly alienated Russia ai^ RaiMhia, 
Bulgaria and Greece by upholding the cause of Tthfoyf 
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Alter Bismordc, Germany began to court the 
gympatbiee of the ‘aickman’ in order to further her 
imperial plans in the Middle East. With this end 
view Kaiser Wilhelm n paid a visit to Turkey in 
1880 and then in 1898 and Barpn von der Qots lived for 
some time in Turkish military circles and the result of 
these visits and sojounis was ostensibly demonstrated 
by the Turkish victory over Greece in 1898. German 
financiers and traders followed in the wake of the 
soldiers, a branch of the Deutsclte Bank of Berlin 
was started at Constantinoj)le, Von Sand res was ap¬ 
pointed' German ambassador to Turkey and to crown 
these developments Germany concluded a pact with 
Turkey in 1002 for the construction of a railway line 
up to Baghdad, which was to be extended later on 
to Basra and other places in the Middle East. Thus 
German interests in tlie Balkans lay from west to 
east whereas Russian interests lay from north to 
eoutli. This led to Britain giving up her policy of 
favouring Turkey and adopting one of emphasis on the 
Balkans. 

In a horizon of such complications and entangle¬ 
ments the twentieth century dawned and portended a 
terrible future. In 1906 the young Turk revolution 
took place. A party of youngmen trained in western 
ideals of war ad statecraft rose under Unv'er Pasha and 
overthrew • tlie regime of Sultan Abdul Hamid. Taking 
this Qipportunity Bulgaria declared herself indepen¬ 
dent on 5th October, 1908 and soon Crete followed 
suit and demanded her incorporation with Greece. 
Austria also under Aehrenthal announced the annexa¬ 
tion of the provinces of Bosnia and Herzegovina. This 
act of Austria added another 2,000,000 Seibs to the 
already great number of 7,000,000 who were smarting 
under Magyar domination. The British foreign Secre¬ 
tary Sir Edward Grey remonstrated but Austria settled 
with Turkey by a payment of money and the return of 
the Sandjik of Novibazar to her. Tliis exacerbated 
the Serbs against Austria to such an extent that war 
became imminent in 1909. But Germany gave a mild 
ultimatum to Russia, which dissuaded her from inding 
with the Serbs and thus the world had a narrow escape. 


secrecy except in retpeot of Ruids, M. Veniieloi 
Greece and M. QneehoS of Bulgaria, along with Serbia 
«and Montenegro, formed a league against Tuik^ and 
declared war on her. They scored vietoiy on all aides. 
Turkey’s main armies in Thrace were destroyed by the 
Bulgarians in the battles of Kirk Kilisseh and Lule 
Burges; Macedonia was swept clear of the Turks; 
Salonika ft'll and leaving Adrianople to be invested, 
the Turkisli forces fell back on the Tchataldja line for 
the defence of Constantinople. 

The ctmferenoe of the belligerents met at London, 
where it was decided that the victors should be allowed 
to retain what they obtained. The only exception was 
that the ,Sorlis were forced to quit Durazzo and Alassio 
on the Adriatic. The net result of all this was not 
merely the triumph of the Balkan nationals but e 
victory for Russia in the Balkans and a blow to Austria- 
Hungary although Sir Edward Grey threw his weight 
on her side. 

Austria-Hungary was now enebafed. Under the 
impulse of the fire-eating Conard von Hotzendorf and 
Count Berchford, she sharpened her teeth against Serbia. 
All of a sudden on 28th June, 1914 Archduke Franz.. 
Ferdinand and his wife were assassinated by the Serbs 
at Serajivo. This event raised a storm of resentment 
in Austria and with the consent of German officers she 
served a 48-hour ultimatum on Serbia on 23rd July 
and on the 28lh actually launched the attack. On 29th 
Britain urged arbitration, but the die had been cast. 
Russia mobilized, Germany declared war against her 
on 1st August and against France on the 3rd. On the 
11th an army was sent into Belgium and at night of 
the same day England and Germany were at war. 

The First World War ended and in the Golerie d^ 
Glaces at Versailles the pattern of future Europe was 
formulated. The Austrian empire was broken up and 
the Balkans were Balkanizcd in the true sense of the 
term. Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, 
Greece, Yugoslavia and Albania emerged in a totally 
changed form. This arbitrary arrangement was fraught 
with grave discontent and misunderstanding. The 
Hungarians were stripped of Slovakia, which was trane- 


Mcanwhile another knot was added to the tangle 
of the Balkans. After the young Turk Revolution 
every insult was heaped on Italian merchants, bankers 
and engineers, who formed the advance-guard of the 
Italian occupation and Turkish ofiicials always and 
everywhere maltreated the Italian people. Thus Italy 
dotermihed to wreak vengeance on Turkey. In October, 
1900 Czar Nicholas of Russia had an interview with 
King Victor Emmanuel of Italy and assured him of 
Russian neutrality in the event of an Italo-Turkish war. 
Accordingly, in 1911 Italy declared war on. Turkey by 
bombarding Tripoli. This difficulty of Turirey was the 
oppxartunity of the Balkan nationals who were impatient 


ferred to the Czechs, of Transylvania, which was con¬ 
quered by the Rumans, and Crotia, which low became 
part of Yugoslavia in the Serbo-Croat-Blovene kingdom. 
Thus some six hundred thousand men and women of 
Magyar race passed under alien domination. Similarly 
Poland received the corridor and HilaHia. and 230,000 
German Tyrolese and 1,300,000 Yugoslavs were trans¬ 
ferred to Italian rule. 'The principle of self-determin¬ 
ation stood stultified. The net result of this treaty 
was the extension of Russian influence in the Balkans 
which was to become a very dreadful thing later 
In vain the English geographer Mackinder wrote in his 
book DeiWKratic Idealt and ReaUtiet in 1M9; 


to overthrow the Turkish yoke. Hence the Albanians— 
the uItra-ro3'alists—broke out in open rebellion against 
the young Turk regime and scored a victory at Mitro- 
yitea. In the meantune, auracolousl^ and in oosiplete 


wiiea our staiesmen are in ccmvcmNiuon wnn 
the defeated enemy seme airy ohen:d>'should ^hkoier 
to them from time to time and say; 'Who rules 
Europe cpmunanda tbs Hear^tuod ' firm- 

Volga to'the Ywtee akul ^rOad 
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Arctic region), who rules the Heartland commands 
the World Island (Europe, Asia and Africa), who 
rules the World Island rules the World’." 

I 

His warning was not listened to at that time. 

A decade later, the rise of Ormany under Hitler 
marked the resumption of the old German policy of 
advance towards the East or Drang nach dcm Osteti. 
Hitler, following Oldenberg, remarked: 

“We start anew where we terminated six cen¬ 
turies ago. We reverse the eternal Germanic migra¬ 
tion to the scMitli and to tlte west of Europe and 
look eastwards. If we speak of now soil we can but 
think first of Russia and her subject border 8tate.M . 
(Mein Kampj p. 742) .... “None of our pai'ifists 
rcifu-ses to eat the corn of the east, although the 
first plough was called the ‘sword.’ ’’—Mein Kampf 
p. 153-4. 

Germany’s policy from, the outset was to cotrsolidato 
the countries of the Balkans into a strong state and to 
militarize it a.s a strong base for the advance towards 
the East. Hence Gorman thinkers were envisaging 
German control over the Balkan countric.s. The first 
slop in this direction was the unification -of Austria 
and Germany. As early as November, 193-4 the 
ZoUnchrift. jur Gcojfoliiik wrote in regard to Austria: 

“Austria is located in an extremely dange.rous 
positi^m from a military standpoint; it.s boundaries 
are di’fencelcss to tlie attacks of its neighbours and 
it threatens partly through its own faults to become 
the battle-field of the next world war. The military 
wenkimss of the Austrian space is the rea.son for this 
danger, which can be averted only if a Great Power 
takes over the protection of this Austrian territory.” 

Afterward.? m May 1938 in an article in the same 
magazine Albreet Hausliofer wrote about Czechoslo¬ 
vakia : 

“A Czech natjonal stale within the boundaries of 
the Czec.hoslovakia of today was thinkable only at 
a time when the German power did not exist.” 

The next objective after the Balkans was Russia. 
But the attitude of the magazine and its editors towards 
her was one of friendly co-operation. They impressed 
upon the German government the urgent need of a 
strong and abiding friendship with Russia, since War 
between them would have the effect, as it had in the 
past, of pulling the chestnuts out of the fire for the 
sake of the imperialistic aims of the Western neighbour¬ 
ing powers. Besides this the strategic position of 
Russia was so invulnerable that war against her was 
bound to end in disaster. Hence such a great thinker 
and philosopher as Oswald Spcngler wrote in his book 
Jahrea der Eutacheidung (years of decision) as follows; 

“Distance is a force politically and militarily 
which is as yet unconquereu. Napolean himself had 
to learn this lesson. What advantage is it to the 
enemy to occupy territory no matter how Immense? 
To make even an attempt impossible the l^lsheviks 
have shifted the centre of gravity of their system 
further to the east. All the great industi^ areas 
which, are important to power-politics have been 
.eohstiiieted east of Moscow , .,. entire region 
'•'west iof'MoBSi^w, whu£ was i^ee-the most tital part 


fOf the Czar’s empire, forms today a fantastic glacis 
against Europe.” 

Therefore, the Russo-German pact of August 1939 
was hilariously hailed by Dr. Karl Haushofer, editor of 
Zeiiachrijt fur GcopoUlik as a masterpiece of German 
policy. He wrote in the magazine; 

“It needed the wor.st altaeks from London before 
the conviction of the Fuehrer of the indispensability 
of the British empire for the world culture and 
the Nordic race idea was pu.shetl back far en-ougfi 
.So that the inevitability of the eo-opearlion of the 
.\xi8 powers, the Russian Empire and East Asia ns 
the sai'ioiirs stood distinctly before tlie German soul 
.... The audacious construction of the anti-oomin. 
tem pact was perhaps the borderline which such an 
insiglit ({.(•., that Russia and Germany lost the war 
because they had fought eaeli oilier) had to cross 
in orilcr to teach the most vital gi'cnt powers of the 
old world, that they should not again endanger, by 
ideological dilToreiico.s, the geopolitical foundations of 
Iheir adju.-itablc space-existence.” 

Furthermore, Dr. Haushofer envisaged the prospect 
of Germany and Russia entering into a pact with Japan. 
In 1940 he wrote in the magazine: 

“If it were po.ssiblc lliat the flags of the rising 
sun and of the hammer and sickle eould destroy their 
mutual distrust, then they would bo invincible in. 
t Ill'll' domestic seas.” 

In this way the advance towards the East was 
planned as the basis of Nazi jiolicy. Behind it was 
the sagacious realization o-f the strategic advantages 
that Russia possessed over Germany and otlier Western 
powers. It had influenced and fascinated some 
important colleagues of Hiller, notably Rudolf Hess, 
who was a dLsciplc of Dr. Hausliofer. Hence the Ger¬ 
man advance towards the cast was devised in colla¬ 
boration with Russia. .After taking Austria and Czecho¬ 
slovakia Germany attacked Poland from tlie West on 
1st September, 1939 and Russia from the east. But 
then England and France declared war on Germany 
(3rd September, 1939) and sh.i had to turn her atten¬ 
tion towards the west also. She took Denmark, Sweden, 
Norway, Belgium and Holland and advanced up to 
the liearl of France tincheckeu (June, 1940) and after 
Dunkirk, had she straightway punched on England her 
.success was assured since England was unprepared at 
that time. (See R. C. K. Ensor: A Mitdalwre Hiatory 
of ihc War p. 28.). But Hitler treated the conquest of 
England with indifference and penetrated into France. 
Even after Bordeaux an immediate heavy night air 
campaign against England might have proved irresist¬ 
ible and Germany had a nice chance had she concen¬ 
trated all her energies on that. But something myster¬ 
ious took place and Hitler had to divert bis attention 
to the East, especially the Balkans, and England got 
time to prepare herself for the defence. The reason for 
this sudden change in Hitler’s policy is unknown. It 
-may well be that he flighted the sea-power of England, 
but it paseea compreheEituon tiiat he could have missed 
so easy and decisive a prise. As a matter of fact, 
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aomething more serious sod more important was taking 
place behind the scenes. 

As Hitler was scoring resounding victories in the 
West and especially France, Russia was entrenching 
her hold on the Balkans. She had already annexed 
more than a half of Poland and the Baltic States of 
Lithuania, Latvia and Estonia and had dictated his 
terms to Finland. Now her attention and efforts were 
rivetted on the Balkans which was a congenial field 
for her. This startled Hitler beyond measure, for the 
control of the Balkans would give Russia the command 
of the heartland of the world and consequently the 
power to crush the superiority of Germany in the West. 
Hence she contracted a treaty with Japan, who was to 
advance via Singapore, Rangoon, Ceylon and Mada¬ 
gascar and meet the Germans moving via Malta, Suez 
Canal and Red Sea and thus to attempt a naval 
blockade of the world including Rus-sia herself. Grand 
Admiral Ruedcr was the author of this plan, which 
led to the giving up of the projected invasion of 
England {Vide tlie documents consisting of the minutes 
of conferences between Hitler and his naval com¬ 
manders in 1942, publislicd in The Hindustan Times, 
10-7-47.). 

In the result Germany struck against the Balkans 
and pushing through Rumania, Bulgaria, (Jaa.-Feb. 
1941) Yugoslavia (25, March, 1941) and Greece (24-30 
April, 1941), attacked Crete and Malta and campaigned 
in North Africa. These movements irritated Russia 
whose interests clashed with those of Germany and 
the result was the fateful German invasion of Russia 
on 22nd June, 1941, the disastrous consequences of 
which bad been brought home by Speugler and 
Haushofer, 

The ultimate alienation of Russia and Germany 
was inevitable. No doubt Dr. Haushofer had pas¬ 
sionately pleaded for a lasting Russo-German alliance. 
But two swords caimot rest in one sheath. Two equally 
strong and ambitious powers aiming at one common 
objective must fall out among themselves someday aud 
aventuate cither their mutual destruction or the sur¬ 
vival of the fitter one. In politics, unlike in personal 
relations “two is company, three is none” is the very 
opposite of the truth. 

Thus Russia and Germany went to war. In this 
struggle the advantages were tremendpusly on- the 
side of Russia and the defeat of Germany was a fore¬ 
gone conclusion, which her great thinkers clearly 
knew. The self-same thing came to pass. 

After the capitulation of Germany, Russia kept 
her policy of entrenching her hold on the Balkans 
intact. A series of coups organized by the com¬ 
munists resulted in the installation of puppet gqvera- 
menta in Balkan coimtries, whose wires are pulled 
fnom the Krcmlm. In Yugoslavia Russia has turned 
the racial and religious ferment to her advantage. The 
whole manoeuvre was so organized that in the elections 
to the Yugoslav Constituent Assembly in November 
1948, King Peter got only 10 per cent, of the votes 


as against 90 per cent, of Marihid Ttto'i, a 
trained leader of Urban proletariat. „ Rumania wai 
ridden with a pro-Soviet monarchy prosided over by 
King Michael, whose recent abdication has left a 
clean field for Russia. Bulgaria underwent a coup at 
the hands of the commiunist-dominated Fatherland 
Front and last September she voted bo establish a 
Republic. Hungary underwent a ravaging purge by the 
communists. General Dinnyes, whose par^ potted 
only 17 per cent, of the votes in the last elections 
has usurped the government with the help of Soviet 
bullets, by swashbuckling the small Holders’ Party 
which had a majority in it. Czechoslovakia also passed 
under Soviet influence very recently and the suicide of 
Masaryk and the resignation of Bencs has left Russia 
unrivalled there. Poland is already a Soviet-dominated 
country and the Eastern Zone of Germany is fast 
becoming a communist preserve. In Scandinavian 
coimtries also tiie communists are gathering head 
very rapidly. In Denmark an underground organisa¬ 
tion of extreme communists is known to exist and on 
the Finnish side of the frontier of Norway, and Soviet- 
dominated Finland, large-scale exaoavations are being 
carried out and detenatious of blasting are heard 
almost daily. Hence a few weeks ago the premiers 
of Sweden, Denmark and Norway met in Oslo b® 
discuss the communist menace. In this way the ‘irou 
curtain’ is being extended west-wards very swiftly. 

Here the very important question arises as-io what 
is the future of West-European countries under these 
circumstances? Either they come under Soviet in¬ 
fluence and form a big commuuist bloc embracing 
the vast regions of Eurasia aud thus avert the chances 
of war, the Eurasian and American question having 
been left out for the present; or they unite in soma 
common scheme of defence under American leader¬ 
ship, as their tendency is these days. In the second 
case the prospect of a clash between them and Russia 
would have to be seriously considered. In histiory, 
invasions from the cast have often ravaged the West, 
but no invasion from the west towards the east has 
ever succeeded. Napoleon and Hitler both failed. Of 
course, the West-European countries established their 
colonies and empires in far-off Asia and Africa in the 
cast but that was by naval force and its main reason 
was the decadence of subject peoples. But as these 
peoples are rising and progressing, sea-power with 
distant bases cannot keep them in check. Hence that 
era has come to a close and the question of 1<U^ 
fighting has arisen again. As far as war on land i* 
concerned the hard fact remaina that whereas in the 
event of a raid from the west Rusma can leave a 
thousand miles and nestle in the retreats of the Uraliit 
in the case of an invasion from the east, France and 
her neighbours caimot go anywhere save siakii^ itt 
the deeps of the Atlantic. Hence their doom iis 
decreed. 

'There was^ however, a chance of foresftdttng the 
westward expaiunon of Ruacaa, which the Wemem 
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powers failed to avail of. It was the fonnatiou of ao 
alliaace with Germany under Nazi leaderriiip. The 
atralegpoally commanding position of Germany, her 
teeming population, her vast rMourcea and her effi¬ 
ciency in organizing both human and non-human 
materia] mark her out for the domination and leader* 
ship of Western Europe in any war against the powers 
of the east. Hence the beat and the only chance for 
England and France of lengthening the lease of their 
lives was to accept the leadership of Germany and 
thus to entrench their hold on the Balkans, which has 
been an effective bulwark against the east for well 
over a century. Hitler’s prophetic vision visualized 
this project very clearly. As the great scholar of his¬ 
tory and politics Dr. Arnold J. Toynbee remarked i^^ 
retrospect: 

“Hitler once said that, if Europe seriously 
wanted to be a power in thn world of our time, then 
Europe must welcome and embrace the Fuehrer’s 
policy; and this hard saying was .surely the truth. 
Hiller’s Eunope—a Europe forcibly united by German 
conquest and consolidated under Gorman domination 
—is the only kind of Europe that could conceivably 
be a match in war potential for cither the Soviet 
Union or the United States/’-A. J. Toynbee: 
The Inlcniaturml Outlook in InlerMlional Affairs 
Volume XXII, No. 4, OcLoW 1947. P. 471. 

But instead of turning towards Germany West- 
European powers are now drifting under the do¬ 
mination of America, who has emerged vastly 
strengthened from the second World War. As a 
matter of fact, America is not directly hit or hurt by 
the war. On the contrary, lier resources have got a 
tremendous fillip from it. Hence in point of richness 
and resourcefulness she is unrivalled today. This is 
why her intrusions in the Russian field in the form of 
interference in Greece, 'Turkey, Persia and the Middle 
East are going unchallonged. But sooner or later 
Russia must recoup, the loss that she sustained in the 
war and stand foursquare against all intrusions of 
distant America. At that time it is very doubtful if 
America would be able to withstand the force of 
' Russian might from a distance of thousands of miles. 
As for the ideological sympathy that Eur-Amerieft 
claims in the east for her, Guy Wint in his book 
The British in Asia published recently in London 
has written that she cannot compete with Russia in 
It. Fior four centuries Russia has nursed a messianio 
mission. The Bolshevik Revolution only strengthened 


tha idea and the concept of Russia as world-aaviouf 
merged with that of Russia as a patron of international 
communism. Behind Russian expansion today, there¬ 
fore, lies an cmiotional or even religious force, perhaps 
the most fervent since the expansion of Spain in 
South America. Her ideology is so similar to that of 
Islam that her influence in the Middle-East would be 
unmatched. To quote Guy Wiut; 

“Once atheism is abandoned it would not b® 
difficult to represent communism as Islam! brought 
up-to-date, so strong is the equalitarian tradition in 
Mohammadan society. For these reasons, even the 
critics and enemies of Russia, sometimas feel con¬ 
strained bo prophesy an inevitable Russian supre- 
many in A.-'ia. This might not come fromi the 
intentions of the Russian Government, but from 
hisloriccd necessity, for if there is disorder in 
Russia would find it genuinely hard to stay aloof. 

Thus we notice that the days of America in 
Eur-Asia are numbered. The supremacy of the east 
under Russian auspices is assured. The powers 
Western Europe are so vulnerably situated as to fall 
a prey to Russia one day or the other. The only 
hope of a powerful West-European Union is the 
regeneration of Germany. To quote Dr. Toynbee 
again : 

In a European Union .... Germany must tfOine 
to the top sooner o-r later by one means or another, 
even if this United Europe were to be presented, at 
the si ait, with a Germany that was disarmed and 
decentralized or even divided."—^Toynbee; op ct’f. 

The West European powers and especially France 
should take this historic lesson to heart and try to 
build a strong Germany as speedily as possible. Side 
by side the.y shiould develop and inspire a mesaanio 
faith in their existence by upholding • the dignity of 
man and espousing the cause of his freedom. For this 
tlmy should renounce their outworn imperialist policy 
in ihe East: France and Holland should atone foe 
their guilt in Viet-nam and Indonesia by giving them 
full freedom and England should give up her chess- 
tactics in Palestine, Kashmir and South Africa by 
helping solve tlicir problems amicably. In this way 
aione they can inspire in the East a faith in their 
existence and thereby assume its spiritual leadership,. 
After all, integrity is more effective than strategy, 
cthico-politics is more powerful than geo-politica and 
spiritual strength ie more successful than war 
potential. 
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A TTNiQtn! feature of the Draft Conebitution is found 
in the emiphaais placed on “Fundamental Rights” of 
citizens. An entire section, viz. Part III is devoted 
to the subject. Neither in the constitution of Canada 
nor those of Australia or South Africa do we find such 
an enumeration of fundamental rights. In Great 
Britain they arc guaranteed by an independent judi¬ 
ciary and certain prerogative writs, such as Habeas 
Corjmz, Mandamus, etc. In UB.A. also the original 
constitution which emerged from the labours of the 
Philadelphia Convention of 1787 did not contain any 
provisions regarding fundamental rights which were 
subsequently added by way of amendments. Here in 
our country the insistence on the incorporation of 
an elaborate system of fundamental rights is quite 
understandable in the context of the sad experience of 
the eclir«c of all human rights not only in the Nazi 
and Fascist dominated countries, but also in the 
so-called democracies in the grij) of war, as also of 
India’s own sad experience under British rhle. Quite 
a large number of the Constituent A.ssembly whose 
deliberations furnish the basis of the Draft Constitu¬ 
tion have been the worst victims of the denial of 
fundamental rights of man by a foreign bureaucracy 
and it is only natural tliat when they should be 
entrusted with the making of a constitution of their 
own country they should place these rights beyond 
the possibility of encroachment by the Legislature 
and the Executive oven though these are to be popular 
in character. Berades, there is the general consideration 
that if democracy is to have any success—and Indian 
opinion is by and large in favour of establisbment 
of a democracy—it must guarantee to its citizens those 
elementary freedoms which by equalising the condi¬ 
tions of life for all make for the fullest development 
of human personality of ail its citizens. Moreover, in 
formulating the scheme of fundamental rights they 
have taken care that these are not to be merely pious 
precepts and paper safeguards but they should be 
easily enforceable in courts of law in case of infringe¬ 
ment from any quarter and every citizen should have 
easy acce,-® to legal remedies. The sad experience of 
the Weimor constitution is a pointer to the futility of 
incorporating a scheme of fundamental rights without 
provision of legal rnniedies. To make these rights 
effective it is essentia! that the law-making powers of 
the legislative bodies should be restricted in such B 
way as to exclude possible interference by them with 
these righU and further that provision should be made 
for judicial review of oases of infringement by the 


Legislature or the Executive. Accordingly, Section ( 8 ) 
of the Draft Constitution provides not only that the 
‘State’^—^meaning thereby “the Government and Parlia¬ 
ment of India and the Government and the Legisla¬ 
ture of the States and all local or other authorities 
withiu the territory of India”—should be precluded 
fromi making laws taking away or abridging the rights 
enumerated in the Constitution and a law made in 
Contravention of such rights should be treated as null 
and void, to the extent of contravention, but further 
that all laws made even before the commencement of 
the Constitution inconsistent with the pre.scrvation 
of the rights in question should bo treated us void to 
the extent of the inconsistency. It seems, therefore, 
that all possible precaution has been taken against 
these rights being rendered infructuous and merely 
paper safeguards. While curtailing the power of the 
legislatures in respect of these rights a proviso has 
been introduced, and rightly, so that they may not 
be prevented from making laws “for tiie removal of 
any inequality, disparity, dLsadvantage or discrimina¬ 
tion arising out of the existing law.” For the removal 
of existing inequality or discrimination is as much 
desirable as the guaranteeing of fundamental rights. 
We quite agree with the explanation given by the 
authors for the insertion of this proviso: 

“The proviso has been added in order to 
enable the State to make laws removing any exist¬ 
ing discrimination. Such laws will necessarily be 
discriininatoiy in a sense, because they will operate 
only against those who liithcrlo enjoyed an undue 
advantage. It is obvious that laws of this character 
should^not be prohibited.” 

The purpose of this proviso is the same as the ' 
clauses ftreserving fundamental rights against encroach¬ 
ment by legislatures. 

lo come now to the specific rights guaranteed. 
The list is a comprehensive one falling under the 
following heads,—(1) Rights of equality, (2) Higlite 
relating to religion, (3) Cultural and Educational 
rights, (4) Right to property, (6) Right to constitu¬ 
tional remedies. 

^ghts of equality comprise prohibition of di»- 
crimination on grounds of religion, sex, race, etc., 
equality of opportunity in matters of public enapfoy- 
ment, abolition of imtouchability, abolition of titles, 
protection of the classic ‘freedoms’, such as freedom 
-of speech, movement, association, etc., protection in 
respect of conviction of offence, protection of life, 
liberty and equality before law, freedom Of trade* 
commerce and intercourse, prohibition of 'Waffle iA 
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litamau beiags and forced labour and employment of 
children. The principle underlying all these rights is 
that they ore meant os much to secure equality as tO’ 
remove inequality, as securing true equality presup* 
poses removal of existing inequali^. For instance, 
while it is provided that no citizen shall be subjected 
to any disability or restriction on grounds of race, 
religion, sex, etc., it is at the same time provided 
that the State shall not be prevented from making any 
special provisions for women or children, inasmuch as 
the latter are under some disadvantages. (Section 9). 
Similarly, while it is provided that there shall bo equal 
opportunity for all citizens in matlors of employment 
and that no citizen shall be ineligible for any office 
under the .State on grounds of religion, race, sex, 
domicile, etc., it is at the same time provided that it 
will no.t stand in the way of the State making any 
I»rovision for the reservation of appointment or posts 
in favour of any backward class who happen to be 
inadequately represented in the Services under the 
State (Section 10). Section (11) of the Draft Consti¬ 
tution provides for the abolition of untouchability and 
the enforcement of any disability arising out of it ic 
made an offence under the law of the land. Untouch- 
ubility is a baneful form of social inequality and all 
would agree in stamping it out of the body-politic. 
Yet we doubt in the efficacy of the legal process to 
achieve that end. It is a social abuse and the most 
effective remedy for it is to educate public opinion. 
Happily, public conscience has already been arou-sed to 
its baneful consequences and thanks particularly to 
the life-long labours of Mahatma Gandhi untouch- 
ability is fast on the decline and is expected to be a 
thing of the past at no distant date. It might better 
be included in the Section of ‘Directive Principles of 
State Policy’. 

We welcome the provision for the abolition of 
titles (Section 12) as a healthy measure for the aboli¬ 
tion of an artificially created privileged class—a 
class which may be doped into subservience and 
used for its own ends by the ruling class, if unscrupul¬ 
ous. Section (13) provides for the preservation of 
the time-honoured “rights of man”, such as the right 
of free speech and expression, the right to assemble 
peaceably, the right to form associations, the right to 
free movement, etc., while guaranteeing the liberty 
of the individual in these matters care has been taken 
against excesses on the part of individuals in their 
exercise amounting to license to the detriment of 
public interests. This is just in acoord witb the prin¬ 
ciples of English jurisprudence that a person is to 
exercise his right only up to the point where it does 
not interfere with a similar right of other pt^rsons nor 
jeopardise pubUo interests. Corresponding to each 
tiiese rif^ts there is a proviso setting a limit to it. 
For instance, the right to freedocoi of speecn and of 
expresmon. is to be subject to the right of the. State 
to maks laws toktirng to libel, dander, defasoation, 
or iiQr otiwr aagtlw gdfhmoibkg 


rityeor foundations of the State. Similar provisoe ore 
introduced with regard to the other rights. Thus a 
balance is struck between individual rights eo very 
necessary for the development of personality of the 
citisen and interests of the community at large. To 
emphasise the importance of the right to life, personal 
liberty, freedom from conviction, etc., these have been 
separately dealt with in Sections (14) and (16). A 
person is not to be convicted of an offence except for 
the violation of a law in force at the time of the 
commission of the offence. This is a safeguard of in¬ 
dividual liberty against the operation of rx post facto 
legislation. Further, it is provided that no person is to 
be punished for the same offence more than once, nor 
to be compelled to be a witness against himself, if 
accused of an offence. Protection of lib' and liberty 
as secured under the principle of Rule of Law of 
English juiisprudoncc is provided for under Section 
(15) wliich runs as follows: 

“No person shall bo deprived of his life or 
personal liberty except according to procedure 
established by law, nor shall any person be denied 
equality before the law or the equal protection ot 
the laws within the territory of India.” 

The above two .sections have been drafted on the 
model of the Fifl.li amendment of the American 
Gonstitiition. The language seems to be an improve¬ 
ment on that used in the American Constitution. We 
have nothing to comment on the other righta 
enumeruled in this Section. So far as the next cate¬ 
gory of rights, i.e., the rights relating to religion are 
ooncemed they are all conceived in the spirit of the 
basic fact that India is to be a secular State. Freedom 
of conscience, freedom to profess, practise and pro¬ 
pagate any religion is guaranteed subject to the right 
of the State to make law for (a) regulating economic, 
financial, political or other secular activities associated 
with religious practice; and (b) for social welfare and 
reform or for throwing open Hindu religious institu¬ 
tions of a public character to any Class or Section of 
Hindus. So for as this last-mentioned matter is con¬ 
cerned we should prefer this te be effected by the 
growth of public opinion of wliich there is a distinct 
manifestation rather than by legislation. Freedom of 
every religious sect or denomination to establish and 
maintain its own institutions, to manage its affairs 
and to own, acquire and administer properties for 
religious or charitable purposes is also guaranteed as 
also the freedom as to attendance of religious instruo- 
lioa or religious worship in certain educational insti¬ 
tutions. In the spirit of a secular Slate it is provided 
that no religious instruction is to be provided itt 
any educational institutions maintained out pi public 
funds. At the same time the freedom of any com>- 
munity or religious denomination to provide reU^ioua 
instruction for pupils of its own oommunity in an 
educational institution outside its workbig houn k 
prejudiced. 

Tito nett cateioty 



to the protectioa of- minority iateraeta m provided 
by Section (23). The object of this Section is to 
diaarm the feata and luspieiona of all minoritiee 
whether religiouB, racial or linguistic, about the sup¬ 
pression of their culture and language by the majority 
oommunity. The way proviucialism is on tiie ascendant 
throughout India and particularly the attitude of the 
people of Bihar and Assam towards the Bengali-speak¬ 
ing minorities tlxero point to the wisdom of these pro- 
vi^na. The next important right guaranteed is the 
right to private property. This, of course, does not 
rule out a socialistic economy which is envisaged in 
Part IV of the constitution. In the present-day world 
this right cannot be alxsolute but always subject to 
the paramount necessity of the State. Of course, 
oompensation is to be paid in case of acquisition of 
any form of property by the State for public purposes. 

The last section of the rights relates to remedies 
for enforcement of the rights discussed above through 
the Supreme Court or other (Courts by directions or 
orders in the nature of tiie writs of Bobcas Corpus, 
Mandamus, quo warranto, etc. As has already been 
stated above, mere enumeration of rights without 
appropriate remedies for their enforcement would 
reduce them to nullity. So this has been included 
in the list of fundamental rights with a view to mak¬ 
ing the others effective. 

The powers to make laws with respect to matters 
under discussion w'hich requires provision by legisla¬ 
tion and for prescribing punishment for those acts 
which are declared to be offences in this context is to 
belong exclusively to the Federal Parliament and nut 
to the State. This is just as it ouglit to bo for the 
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sake of tmlformity of the aystemi qi lundafilehtal 
throughout the Union. 

The catalogue of lights incorporated .in the Draft 
Constitution and discussed above ie quite compreheBo 
sive and calculated to secure to the citisens a measure 
of indix'idual liberty that any one can expect in the 
present-day world and if they are properly enforced 
people in many parts of the world will look upon 
Indians with envy. But the question is whether they 
will bn actually translated in the everyday life of the 
conunou man. There is more often than not a gap 
between the law and the facts of everyday life. It 
all depends on the tradition of a people. In England 
liberty of the individual is being enjoyed longer than 
perhaps in any other country, but it does not rest on 
any written provisions of tlie constitution. It is 
embedded in the mental habits of the people. On the 
other hand, in spile of the elaborate constitutional 
guarantees about rights in the Weimar constitution 
the German people never tasted themi in their daily 
life. So we should not feel unduly complacent over 
this catalogue of fundamental rights written into the 
text of the constitution, unless we arc able to develop, 
those habits of thought and traditions and that psycho¬ 
logy which consituto the real foundation of true 
liberly and democracy. If, however, we succeed W 
realising these rights in our daily life we shall not 
only achieve peace and happiness at home but also 
make a dislinet contribution to world peace; because 
the cause of world peace will be largely promoted by 
the preservation of democratic rights over such » 
large area and such a large section of humanity. 

(To be continued) 


BUILD A ‘THIRD FORCE’ 


Bt J. BHAE, M.A. 

Weep not today : Why should this sadness be t 
Learn in preserU fears 
To o’ermaster those tears 
That unhindered conquer thee. 

—Robert Bbidoeb 


Thb world is now being divided fast and sure into two 
camps. Sandwiched between two forces, Soviet 
power politics and the U. S. A.’s dollar imperialism, 
humanity is now foolishly fumbling towards a third 
world war. As recent events and trends in European 
and Asiatic politics have shown, the Big Two arc fast 
heading lor a showdown with tiicir respective satellites 
aiding with one or the other. For the common people 
all the world over this game of power politics is 
equally sinister and harmful, no matter which parti¬ 
cular camp they may choose to join. The Big Power 
rivalry and wrangling have- come to a head after what 
is known as the Czechoslovsk 'coup’. There is now 
under way more feverish activity than ever for bloc- 
ptricing m either side. Etuasnity is isrian « crisis, 


a sort of dilemma. Have they now got no other option 
than cast in their lot with cither America or Russia? 
Is the situation so hopeless ■ that helpless mankind' 
cannot afford not to allow either one or the other to 
make them its partner in the coming war? Granted 
that war is no longer a probability, but a certain^, 
must we adopt an attitude of listlcssness or rise 
triumphant over war-mongering . and make a lut- 
minute effort to avert the calamity that will plunge 
the world headlong into chaos, destruction and #ven 
total ruin? Is there really no choice left for ua between 
U.6. imperialism and Soviet power polities^ bo(& of 
which actually seek to foist upon ns the tj^raniqr of 
a ruthless regitne with hist for power as its ssstSiee? 
Ooly intelleotusl bsnfcrupts liil saiwsr tbki ooaar ih 
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the negative. t*or, the light of the world has not yet 
fooe out, and there is still enough time left for the 
organisation of a third foroe of peace and moderatibn. 
This third force alone, if properly consolidated and 
directed, can triumph over the forces of reaction and 
protect Democracy inviolate from* the depredations 
of power politics. 

Insurance Against War 

Organisation of the third force is the 8tix»nge8t 
insurance against another war. In between stubborn 
Comiuuni.sm and the re-born neo-fascism a third force 
ought to be made to emerge aud take its rightful 
place in the comity of peace-loving nations. It must 
succeed, if we want to prevent war and make peace 
and doraocracy safe for ourselves and the future gene¬ 
ration of mankind. It is for us to build it, and if 
we do not do it right now, we will do it never. Let 
us, therefore, get going in the proper direction before 
it is too late. Otherwise there will bo war, and its evil 
consequences will prove the undoing of all the noble 
things man has done for hundreds of years. Atomic 
warfare after all is not a matter of joke. How could 
we ever forget wliat haitpened when the bomb went 
off in Hiro.shinia and Nagasaki ? 

Effort has already been made in Europe and 
America to build a third force. But it is a pity that 
after the Cscchoslovak ‘coup’ this force is now dis¬ 
appearing leaving the field open for the war-mongers 
to play their own game. But it will be a sin to lose 
faith in humanity. It is no use questioning the efficacy 
of democracy, for frankly speaking it has not 
yet been given a trial anywhere under the sky. 
Out here in India there is only one man who re¬ 
presents the essence of democracy at least iu 
word, if not in deed. He is no other than our 
beloved Nehru who advocates political as well as 
economic democracy. Even if the third force fails in 
Europe, let not Asia lose faith in it. Men like Soekar- 
no, Ho Chi Minh, and Nehru have a great task to 
perform. Let them organise the third force here on 
the Asiatic soil, and strengthen it to such an extent 
that wu-mongem will not dare to book us in as their 
partners. The ruling powers in our neighbouriug 
countries may refuse to co-operate with us in this 
effort for saving peace and democracy, for under the 
topsoil of so-called frcedomi they are entrenched 
fathom deep in military and economic collaboration 
with their previous Ruler. But if even at this stage 
Pundit Nehru, the torch-bearer of a lofty democratic 
ideal, should care to come forward and take over 
leadership of an Asian movement for peace, the 
people of all these regions will certainly respond to 
his call. This partnership will be no violation of the 
tJ.N. Charter, for it will be first and foremost Sj 
healthy movement for peace, the very, ideal that 
brought the UNO into being. The Asian Conference 
convened last year in Delhi was quite a commendable 
move. It is s pity that the pledge for peace and 
unity among the AsUtn natioBi taken on the ocoanoA 


i# nowhere near realisation even after a lapse of 
about two years. Let us fulfil the mission now or 
a good act deferred indefinitely, we shall find it too 
late afterwards to keep out disaster. To build a third 
force on Asian soil is no costly luxury. It is an 
imperative necessity, a matter of life and death. If 
we can launch the movement right away and make 
it a cent per cent success, the war-mongers will ho 
bound to leave us free, knowing full well they can’t 
have much of u dent on thus part of Asia. 

India's Hoiji: 

If India refuses to lead an Asian movement for 
peace, well then who will? China is by far the largest 
country in Asia and her children are scattered wide 
over the entire south-eastern part of Asia. But China 
is now too much in hot water, and one side of her 
civil war feeding fat on U. S. support is too feudal 
in outlook and too much of a lackey of foreign 
imperialism to be of any service to the cause of 
Asian peace. The other side represents democracy, the 
Chinese civil war being .a straight fight between Chiang 
Kai-Shek’a feudalism and Mao Tse Tung’s “new de¬ 
mocracy.’’ If and when this “new democracy’’ emerges 
triumphant, China will inevitably decide and influence 
the fate of the whole of A.sia. But till then India 
cannot and should not shirk her responsibility in main¬ 
taining A-sian peace. Otherwise troubles will be 
whipped up, and the path for destruction and even 
subjugation to foreign influence might be opened 
out. Let u.s, therefore, do all we can to prevent n 
war on Asian soil, especially in countries like India, 
Ceylon, Burma, Malay, Indo-China and Indonesia. 
Lot the mutual co-operation among all these countries 
be founded on a genuine desire for peace. The task 
is no doubt difficult. It is also manifold: a perfect 
co-ordination of its various aspects,—cultural, political 
and economic, and even collective defence against 
aggression on a regional basis—may prove too heavy 
a burden on us. And yet we cannot afford not to 
think big. 

The Tijira) Force in UB.A. 

The third force in America is being led by Henry 
Wallace. Truman’s popularity is already on the 
decline, and some of his countrymen have begun to 
look askance at his heavy commitments in Asia and 
America. He may be knocked out altogether at the 
next election. The most popular figure in US,A. is 
Gen. Eisenhower, but he is not going in for presidency. 
Henry Wallace stands for peace and moderation. He 
is frankly critical about what he rightly calls Truman’k 
policy of “unlimited aggression.” Most officials in 
the U. S. today are in the grip of wild Russophobia: 
there is a red bug in every American cupboard. If 
Wallace is elected President, it will mean victory 
for the third force in the U. 8 . A. and in th^t case, 
Russia will get no further chance of accusing America 
of wa^mongering. But it may be wildly fantastic to 
expect that tbingc ceuld tom np that -wsgr. And yet 
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one cannot escape dreaming at times, especially in the 
modern situation when the world is too Btrife>tom 
and the prospects lor peace so dull and thin, 

EUBOPE'S ‘MmDraor*THB-B0ADS8B' 

What about the future of the third force in 
Europe? Some think that after the Cseuhoslovak 
‘coup’ it must cease to exist and elements comprising 
the force will be polarized to the two opposites. But 
1 refuse to agree, for a new force may emerge, if and 
when the older one dies. The Ihiid force is more 
than a political hegemony, it is an ideal, and like the 
human soul itself, the ideal can never die. Even if it 
may seem to be dead, let us revive it. 1'he third force 
must live and work and succeed, if we would win 
peace and save democracy from ruin. 

Six iiioiitiis ago a strong third force was 
operating in Europe. Since the Czechoslovak ‘coup,’ 
some of its adhereuls have gone astray. Britain, for 
example, is now treading an extremist course. And 
so are I'ranco and the Benelux states. But the 
Western Union tliey liave formed may not ripen into 
a power political caucus at all. It may help Russia 
sober down to a more realistic appreciation of the 
evil of war. 

Today in Britain, Attlee and Company do not 
roprosout the third force any longer. It is being frankly 
rumoured tliat Don Quixote Truman has found a 
Sancho Panza in Ernest Beviu and both together arc 
on their miaaion of emaucipcling the fair maiden of 
Democracy from the iron clutches of tolalilarianisiu. 
France's Bidaiilt has made common cause with Bevin. 
But Leon Blum aud a whole host of British and 
French iulelicctuals are still advising cautious modera¬ 
tion. In Italy Giuscpiic 8aragal, a follower of the 
third force, continues to ask bis countrymen to go 
upon the principle of compromise and moderation. 
With the death of Jan Masaryk Europe’s must 
eminent torch-benror of the tradition of democratic 
liberalism has passed away. Czechoslovakia is no 
longer what it has been so long. In the Scandinavian 
countries, Nonvay’s Premier Gerhardsen and tlie Pre¬ 
miers of Sweden and Denmark represent the third 
force. Germany’s Schumacher, a social democrat by 
politiiuil creed, is another well-known representative 
of the third force. He is equally critical about Soviet- 
sponsored SED, a Communist-dominated caucus of 
power politics and the Anglo-American occupation 
chiefs when they support the interests of Big Business. 
Europe’s intellectuals aud genuine democrats prefer 
peace and moderation to power po-litical manoeuvring. 
Their aiguracnt is 'Xct us not be crushed between two 
giants, Russia and America.” Here is a lesson for 
Asia and the rest to cash in upon. Mere wisliful 
thinking, however, is not enough. A positive pro¬ 
gramme of adieu needs to be evolved and that should 
be done without any furtiier delay. 

Save Peace and Democbact 

To sum up, mankind should build a third force 
pf moderation and democrat^ everywhere in the 


world. QtherwiM we BhaU be o&ug^t ih tbe 
Btrom of ruin, when the next war comei. To frustrate 
that eventuality coming about at all, otganiae demo¬ 
cracy for the peace offensive. That ia the only solu¬ 
tion to the present dilemma. So urgent is this work, 
that no country ought to offer its pre-occupation with 
domestic affairs as an excuse (or its failure to do the 
needful. Should war come one of these days, it will 
not do to blame it on Russia and America. We who 
ho])elcssly grope in indecision are equally guilty. By 
keeping dumb and ridiculously passive in this hour 
of crisis, wc arc iudireclly helping the war psychosis 
to bo wanned up. Prince Hamlet’s delay may be one 
of the comi)oneut factors of another tragic war. For this 
dereliction of duty on our part, our posterity will not 
willingly exonerate us from guilt. After all it is not 
conteiuparary commentary on any h'adership that 
stands the test of time. History W'ill call the bluff, 
tear off the pleasant lailorior aud show up only the 
naked truth. Shall wc not, therefore, face up to our 
task, so that Democracy and Peace may live and those 
that are making a desperate bid for world domina¬ 
tion may be persuaded to see tlie light of reason and 
altniism as opposed to their present insensate worship 
of power? 

Fur us Asians the immediate task is to stop croon¬ 
ing about that old ‘One W'orld’ ideal. That is really too 
fantastic to be true. Like practical iiieu of action let 
us do something about it. I^et us rivet our attention 
first and foremost on this part of Asia and see how 
best we can build up a third force here. Our work for 
peace should now come down from the plane of ideal¬ 
ism to that of the real. Its basis should be the union 
of the nations of tliis part of Asia into a strong bloc 
to safeguard their economic, political and strategic 
interests determined to uproot the present hysteric 
tendency towards war-mongeriug. It is also necessary 
that the nations participating in the Asian union should 
have the courage to turn down any cringing geaturea 
of appeasement offered by either of the Big Two. ’The 
building of a regional bloc in Asia with peace as its sole 
mission docs not mean wo arc going to quit the UNO, 
but by virtue of unity and strength that comes through 
unity, we certainly can expect to stop playing the 
second fiddle to any big power, as we did in the caae 
of Korea. We really failed to implement our pledge 
neutrality when we openly subscribed to political 
opportunism by siding with the Anglo-Americans in 
Korea’s case as also over the issue of the Little 
A 8 sembl 3 '. By building a third force in Asia, we stand 
to gain both morally and materially. Our international 
prestige will be enhanced that way, for as soon as the 
Asians hold together as a single unit, they will be able 
to follow a more courageous policy of independence! 
tbat is essential, if India and her neighbours sincerely 
desire to keep out of war or the existing rivalry 
among the Big Powers. And if we can’t do that, we 
had better stop talking about peace and neutrality 
altogether. 



REFORMED COMMUNISM i AN ANTIDOTE TO COMMUNALISM 

By Phof. U. C. BHA,T'#ACHARJEE, u.a. 


CoMMtJNiSM is a world-force tQday. You may compare 
it to cholera and call it an epidemic disease and refuse 
to take it as a sign of healthy growth of society. But 
howsoever you may view it, it is there and is leading 
the world somewhere, perhaps to a crisis. It is no use, 
therefore, to play the ostrich with it. And personally 
we do not belong to that breed which sees nothing but 
a nightmare in it. A shield has two sides; so has 
communism also. We have a horror of some of its 
practical methods; but still we can respect its ideals. 

We must first of all disabuse our mind of the idea 
that communism was “made in Russia.” The Russian 
brand undoubtedly holds the field today; but com¬ 
munism is as old as Plato and a sort of it was taught 
by Chri.i.t al.s(j. As a philosophical ideal of social re- 
constniclion and of human uplift, it is perhaps as old as 
human tlioiiglit. We find it in an clemontory form in 
curly Christianity also. The Russian form is its latest 
form just as nuclear physics is the latest advance in 
that .science. 

Taking conimuniam in general, it has certain 
merits as a theory which it is well to remember. None 
of tlinso merits may be exclusively its own, but 
nevertheless it owns them. 

(1) In the first place and foremost of all, it strc.sse.s 
human equality. This is not an exclusive discovery of 
communism. That all men are equal in the eye of law 
is an ancient doctrine. And the spiritual equality of man 
has been advocated by all religions. Even Hinduism, 
in spite of its cast^ system, has not overlooked it. And 
Jainism and Buddhism went much beyond that and 
preached the equality of all life—equality in spiritual 
value between the moth and the mammoth, between 
man and the date-fruit. But communism gave a new 
form to the question of equality. It was no.t enough 
to any that men are equal ; social practice and social 
structure must show that they are so. Be.sides, in this 
world of mortal beings, economic equality was more 
important than the tliccry of spiritual equality. And 
communism raised this question of equality in the face 
of feudalism and Czarism, against priestly hierarchy 
and landed aristocracy, against unbounded wealth and 
in presence of abysmal poverty. This was a courageous 
step and an advancement of human thought. 

(2) Emphasis on human happiness and an equit¬ 
able distribution of the means of attaining happiness, 
viz., wealth, is another merit of commimism. It is not 
happiness promised in a future life or in a world to 
come, but happiness here and in this life, that com¬ 
munism speaks of. There was a time when the poor 
Were considered blessed, and the kingdom of heaven 
and the inheritance of the earth Were promised to 
them. Communism turned down this doctrine and 
advised the poor to endeavour to share the wealth of 
the rich. It was easier for the csamel to go throu gh the 
eye of the needle than for s tioh man to entw heaven. 


said Jesus Christ. Communism brushed aside the doc¬ 
trine and instead of trying to console the poor with 
the promise of heaven, would rather advise him to 
have a sliare of the joys of this life. In Christ’s teach¬ 
ing also there is a condemnation of the rich ; but 
nothing is suggested as a means to deprive the rich of 
their extra wealth. But communism not only condemns 
excessive concentration of wealth in the hands of a few, 
but also thicks of ways and and means by wluch this 
extra wealth may bo distributed to the poor. The poor 
are not left only with a spiritual consolation and the 
promise of a better future—not here but in another 
world ; but are also advised to try to have a share of 
the blc.ssings of this life. This shifting of emphuRis has 
both its merits and demerits. It deprives religion of 
tlic means of i>en)ctuating poverty. But at the same 
lime, it kindles in the heart of the poor an open hatred 
against the rich wliich makes class-war inevitable. But 
so far as poverty of the poor is condemned and ft 
better social structure without poverty is envisaged, 
comniuni.Rm is entitled to our consideration. 

It is not easy to find out the richest man iu any 
-society or the poore.st; and in between the richest and 
the poorest, there is a gradualness in the distribution 
of wealth. So it Is not always correct to speak of the 
rich and the poor, as if they arc two distinct air-tight 
classes without any mixing between tlic two. Yet there 
are soiiu’ in every society wlio are denied by circum¬ 
stances even the ordinary amenitie.R of a decent human 
life. It is not difficuU to spot them in spite of the 
gradation of wealth. And the merit, of communisin. lies 
in the fact that it focussed attention on them. 

This concern for the so-called lower classes iu 
society is not exclusive to the. communist. All leaders 
of thought, founder.^ of religion and reformers of 
society gave some thought to them. But to com- 
niunlsm' belongs the credit of raising to prominenco 
tlie economic aspect of a lowly life. 

All this is good and commendable. But com¬ 
munism has some fault, too, which, wc hope, eom- 
mnnisls will allow us to point out. 

1. Oommunism look.s uiion man as an economic 
being only. This prunes the human self beyond 
recognition. Man buys and sells no doubt but he is 
not a buying and selling machine, a producer and 
consumer of goods only; ho is more; he is an animal 
and is capable of emotions. He eats, diinks and has 
other impulses of the flesh. But he is even more 
than an anim.al. lie thinks, and loves and has nobler 
emotions. He is a spiritual being. Even if the world 
becomes completely communistic, some mothers will 
probably love their children and some women will 
probably remain faithful to their husband; and may 
even sacrifice their material comforts for husbands 
and children. And even in a conununistio society, 
cripples and blind men will prcJ^ably be bom and 
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riquire human eympathy and tuccour. Even in » 
communistic society death and bereavement will oc¬ 
cur; and these and similar situations will call forth 
the softer and nobler emotions of the human heart. 
If man only buys and aolls, produces and consumes, 
and understands only physical comforts, where will be 
the fountain of these loftier emotions? It is a mis¬ 
take for communism to suggest by words as well as 
by deeds that man is nothing more than a glorified 
animal, if not a machine only. 

2 . Following from the above, there is another 
giave error in communism. It denies—at any rate, 
does not emphasise—the moral values. Moral differ¬ 
ences are perhaps permanent differences, until men 
become gods and nothing immoral happens in society. 
Even according to communism, there will perhaps be 
a difference between theft and gift, between adultery 
or fornication and marriage, between forgiveness and 
ferociou-sness, and between murder and mercy. When 
communism preaches the doctrine that the end justi- 
fin.s the means, it places these moral values at a 
discount 

3. Another evidence that communism depreciates 
morality is furnislied by the fact that it speaks of 
rights but hardly ever of duties. Rights itniply duties 
also. It is W'cll to remind the poor man or the 
labourers of his rights in society and against other 
claasos; hut has not he any duty also? Complete 
moral education of llie man wdl mean teaching him 
both. We shall probably be told that the upper 
classes in society do not do their duties. We admit 
it; veiy few men or classes perform their duties. 
Rut the remedy for this is not to encourage in all 
classes a dereliction of their duty. Two wrongs do 
not make a right. If communism taught both rights 
and duties aud taught them to all, it would give the 
world an excellent moral code. 

4. The communistic doctrine of ‘liquidation’ ol 
opposition is another strange defeat in it and a peril¬ 
ous theory. The old world thought that ideas could 
be combated and conquered by ideas—by teaching 
aud proaehing. So Jesus preached and Buddha taught. 
Blit .some brains arc impervious to new ideas. Neither 
Buddhism nor Christianity has been accepted by the 
whole world. And even now there are people who 
would ojipose both. Preaching and teaching have 
failed to oversome this opposition. 

Communism' has invented a new technique for 
overcoming .opposition. Ideas inhabit minds and minds 
inhabit bodies. If it is found that a mind inhabiting 
a particular body is not amenable to new ideas, can 
never accept them and continues to oppose them, 
then, iaatead of waiting indefinitely for the conver¬ 
sion of such minds, the shortest way is to liquidate 
such minds by dissolving the bodies which shelter 
them. Whatever na-me ordinary language may give 
to such a pmcess, the magnitude of the end justifies 
the mcana.' 

Adverse critics have often said that Islam was 


propagated by a similar method. Followers of Idam 
approached people with the sword in oQe hand and 
the Qoran in another; those who accepted the Qoran 
escaped the sword, those who did not were finished 
by tlie sword. There was no continuous flow of 
arguments and refutations, no endless verbiage. A 
large part of the world was Islamised within a very 
brief span of time, because the proselytizing followed 
this short and easy process. 

This account of the spread of Idam has been 
repudiated by many devout Musaalmens. Let us 
assume it is not true. But we find a parallel to this 
in the propagation of Communism. Need we point out 
that it is a dangerous method? Tlie process of 
liquidation may be used against communism also. 
The immediate effect of this reciprocation in the pro¬ 
cess of liquidation will be a va.st chaos out of which 
may emerge beatific coinmimislic society or a Napo¬ 
leon or some other kind of dictatorship. From both 
sides of the Atlantic already comes news of the 
sharpening of swords. When the process of liquidation 
starts both ways, may Ileiiven save humanity! 

5. Another drawback of communism is that it is 
intolerant of patriotism or love of country. The only 
country that modem ccwiimunhsm can think of or love 
is Russia, where it professes to have assuiriied a practi¬ 
cal sliape. Other countries must cease to excite love 
and must be subordinated to the love for Russia, 
Barring Russia communism pmtends to belong to no 
country but to the world—to the whole of humanity. 
It implies a type of society which cannot be confined 
to any country. It must spread—must be made to 
spread—and engulf the whole world. And because 
the systematic sj)rcad of the doctrine is directed by 
Rus.siu and because tlic model of society it desires 
has been or is being made in Russia, Russia is the 
only country, which can be loved, nay adored, as * 
country. 

This rPl>udialion of patriotism by communism is 
one of tlie reasons for its conflict with other modes 
of political thought. Patriotism has been counted 
as a high virtue since the days of Rome and Greece. 
And it will certainly take time and mean a violent 
uprooting of human instincts before all men can be 
persuaded to disown their countries and own only 
Russia and the world. 

6 . A gi eater and a more fundamental defect of 
communism' lies in its intellectual make-up. It bss 
repudiated religion but Las retained a fanatically 
religious attitude towards the teachings of Marx. 
Marx is beyond criticism just os the dogmas of the 
church aud the articles of faith are to Cbiistian 
churchmen. To take one- instance, Marx taught 
dialectical materialism and taught that as the only 
interpretation of history. The dialectical method was 
used in philosophy by Plato and perfected by Hegel* 
It is not a discovery of communism. And the inter¬ 
pretation of history also is no one’s momopoly. His¬ 
tory has been interpreted in more ways than one, 
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1»M bees interpreted long before Mandsm and the 
Mandat interpretaiton is only one of the many 
ways of its interpretation. The communists expect, 
however, that the Marxist interpretation mush 
be accepted as a gospel, without demur, without 
criticism, without any modification or amendment 
and without any mental reserve. For a non-com¬ 
munist, it is difficult to see how it differs from 
religious fanaticism and how it can be reconciled to 
rationalism and how it can be regarded as intellectual 
freedom. 

Euclidean geometry and Newtonian physics have 
undergone revolutionary changes in recent time; but 
Marxian communism is immaculate, eternal, unchang¬ 
ing, sacrosanct. One must accept it in. full or be 
h'quidated. Yet we are told, communism offers the 
highest freedom to humanity. Communism does not 
see itself as others s('e it. It pins its faith in the 
eternity and sanclity of its Uiachings. 

If it has failed up till now to achieve its avowed 
aim, it is liecausc of its errors. In itself communism 
ought not to be as repugnant os it is to many. Is any 
reform in present-day commiini.sm' possible? Yes, if 
communism will only allow it. Its greatest defect is 
its Moscow-mindedness. Mo.scow is iis centre of 
gravity, the source of its unity and also of inspira¬ 
tion. But that is also the greatest difficulty in the 
way of it.s reform and improvement. 

Christianity reformed itself by denying Rome 
and by protesting against authority, especially the 
authority of the Pope. Communism also may deny 
Moscow—may protest against all avithority—even 
the authority of Marx and Lenin—and may, like all 
reform movements in the history of the world, appeal 
only to reason. Half the opposition to communism 
will melt away as soon as people feel llmt it is Hoi 
‘nmde in Moscow.* Christianity could not spread if, 
instead of appealing to reason and to man’s higher 
emotions, it only appeared as a Palestinian doctrine. 
Any theory, scientific, religious or political, misses its 
univenal character once it is propagated only as some 
country’s manufacture or some individual’s patent. 
Will communismi allow itself to be reoonsidered and 
revised by thinkers of the world in a free and frank 
manner and rc-shaped by them, just as scientific 
theories are done? 

The objection to the Russian brand of com¬ 
munism is that it means domination of all countries 
by one and leaves no freedom to other countries to 
modify it in any way. The British parliamentary 
83 Btem of government is not bad altogether; but how 
would other countries feci if advocates of this system 
tried to force it unaltered and unamended upon them? 
Yet communism comes from Russia fuU-fledged and 
damands either acceptaince in full or rejeotion on 
pain of ‘liquidation’. Is this compatible with freedom, 
with freedom of thought and action ? 

If comimunism could be freed from the aproc- 
■friagB of Russia, rid of its Muscovite ^ape ftcd 
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allied to patriotism, it would appear more respectable, 
mote acceptable, to many than now. Reformed com¬ 
munism as a philosophical doctrine and as' an ideal 
of human happiness, would not only be more appeal¬ 
ing but might be used as an excellent antidote to 
communalism. It could be thus employed as a power¬ 
ful instrument for sccuvifig human good. 

Communalism* is an attitude of mind which grows 
generally on religious fanalici.sm. One of the earliest 
examples of community-consciousness can be found ia 
the conflict between Christianity and Judaism. A 
rough picture of this has been preserved in Shakes¬ 
peare’s Merchant of Venice. Even today, in Palestine, 
the birthplace of Christianity, we have a horrible dis- 
play of communal struggle between the Arabs and 
the Jews. They botli belong to the same Semitic race. 
So, the struggle hero is between one religion and 
another. In recent months, India al.^'O has witnessed 
a most horrible form of religious communalLsra, 

But eonimunalism is not confined to religious 
differi'uces only. Racial difference."! also "raaj’ give rise 
to community-consciousness of the most atrocious 
type. In ilillcr's Gennaus', the Jews suffered terribly 
because of their differcnceH in race. Differences in 
colour or rat;c arc also respon.sible for what is happen¬ 
ing in South Africa between the white and non-white 
population. Lynching, the American way of dealing 
with an offen.sivo Negro, i.s another savage demonstra¬ 
tion of colour communali.sni. The tussle, between the 
whites and non-whites is a world phenumeuon. The 
whiles of Em ope and .\mcrica de.sirc lo dominate the 
entire huiman population of the world, including the 
Chinosi." and Japaue.se. We have examples of it in 
Indonesia, in South AIric.a, in America, and till 
recently, in India. The desire is not extinct even 
now, in spite of the doctrine of ‘one world’ in the air. 

■Whatever its form, communalism feeds on a feel¬ 
ing of cxfilu-sivencss and a psychology of superiority 
comphix. Here reforim.d communism might render 
yeoman’s service to humanity by pulling down the 
barriers that separate one race from another or one 
religion from another; in sum, one community from 
another. It could really build one world with one 
humanity. 

W(! do not deny that this is one of the major 
aims of communism. But it is not the chief aim"; and 
what is worse;, it is subordinated to ambition for 
political power. Wc shall probably be told that 
without political power, this end cannot be achieved. 
Political power is thus a means to the end. We are 
prepared to concede that providi-d communism does 
not aim at world-domination and provided it allows 
each country to adopt a technique for the attainment 
of political power suited to its genius and socio-poli¬ 
tical environment, instead of each following the 
inevitable Moscow mode]. But we do not go the 
whole hog with communism here. The barrieis of 
caste or community may be combated without raising 
an army, by the creation and mobilisation of a ririle, 
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public opjmoa. Ideas can be demolished by ideas, 
without necessarily destroying the body that carries 
the mind containing the ideas. 

The struggle between the non-white and white 
portions of humanity may eventually call for a politi¬ 
cal, and even a military decision. But this cannot be 
anticipated before other steps have been taken. One 
of the most important steps in this direction is that 
coloured humanity, from China to Peru, must be 
made to feel its unity. The best way to do it. is the 
propagation of ideas and not immediate clash of arms. 

Communism cannot hope to become universal 
until it disowns Russian dictation. We mean no dis¬ 
paragement of Russia’.8 achievements in the field, 
in spite of the fact that much of what is happening in 
Russia is screened from the view of the rest of the 
world. But just as you cannot have the same climate 
for all countries, or equal distribution of natural 
weallh like oil and minerals all the world over, just 
as you cannot give to every country the same quan¬ 
tity of h(;at or light or coal, so, jicrhaps, you cannot 
have the same social striicluro for all. And just as 
moral values arc universal for all mankind, similarly, 
one world and one humanity are universally accept¬ 
able ideal. Only we must feel that we arc not asked 
to accept it at the point of the bayonet. Let comr 
munism become a world doctrine, a non-Russian 
doctrine and it will have immense possibilities for 
doing goud to mankind. 

In this discussion, we have not touched upon the 
relation between Communism and Socialism. In spite 
of difierenees, there is much common ground between 
the two tis theories and also in the practical field. 
For our purpose here, lio.wcver, the important difler- 
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ence is that Socialism owes no allegiance to Moscow 
and can tolerate patriotism; and thus, in our opinion, 
is a better political philosophy than rank communism. 

There is anotlier point to be borne in mind. We 
have discussed only communism as a doctrine, and 
not the communist party in India or elsewhere. As a 
party organisation, its first endeavour everywhere i» 
to seize political power. And with that end in view, 
it makes alliances and enmities wherever and how¬ 
ever they suit it. Thus in India it sometime worked 
with the Congress, sometime with the British, some¬ 
time as an advocate of peasant interests, sometime 
as an ally of the Muslim League; sometime as an 
enemy of government and sometime as an ally of 
labour and sometime as an ally of revolutionaries 
anywhere and sometime as an enemy of all orgamsed 
authority, whether of labour or of capital. This ia 
hardly honest and straightforward. But we shall be 
reminded that the end justifies the uieiins. Nothing 
l)hcnomenal can be achieved without political power. 
With that end in view any alliance or quarrel is jus¬ 
tifiable. We can only say, we do not accept that 
proposition. And most people, especially in India, 
dislike communism because of il.s unrcUable friend¬ 
ships and unreal and ambiguous enmities. This fre¬ 
quent cliange in its tactics and manoeuvres makes it 
untrustworthy; makes it difficult to believe that its 
avowed aims are its actual aims; 'makes it difficult 
to believe that it Ls not toying with a social philosophy 
only to seize political power. This is why we wish 
that communism allowed a reform in its methods, its 
alliances and affiliations. That might make it a sober 
pliilosophy, respectable as a doctrine, and almost 
Platonic in chararter. 


A COMPARATIVE STUDY OF ALTERNATIVE METHODS OF FARMING 

The Post-Abolition Period, and Their Suitability to West Bengal 
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While the abolition of zemindaries is the declared 
objective of tlio Congress and of Government, the 
country has been flooded with suggestions for various 
alternative methods of farming in the post-abolition 
period. It is instructive to analyse the basic nature 
of these suggested alternatives and their suitability to 
the existing conditions in West Bengal. Mere aboli¬ 
tion without an alternative set-up on constructive 
lines would create a vacuum in the countiy which 
W'ould be disastrous to production and stability. 

State Fahmino 

Here the State is the absolute owner of land, and 
directly under its auspices cultivation is carried on 
by hired labourers under the guidance and direction 
of government officials, with the help of machinery 
owned and supplied by Government and according to 


a pre-conccivcd national plan. The worker’s freedom 
is totally siibordinalcd to government decree and hia 
interest is limited to the fixed wage. The produce 
belongs to the State. 

Peasant PaoraiETOBsnip 

In this case tlic proprietor of land is himself a 
peasant, the actual cultivator, who independently or 
with hired labourers carries on cultivation on an in' 
dividualistic basis. As against permanently-settled 
estates as of today in the peasant proprietorship or 
ryiofwari system the revenue is not fixed in perpetuity, 
but is liable to alteration at periodic intervals. Another 
distinguishing feature of ryotwari system consists in 
the fixation of revenue on individual pieces of luid 
rather than on estates. The actual occupant at the 
time of the origiaal setUement is recognised m 
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po&iessitig a permanent and heritable illht of 
cupancy with unlimited righta of tramrfer, but eubjeot 
to the payment of revenue. The revenue payable by 
the cultivating ryot to the Government in a ryotwari 
eyetemi is neither wholly contractual nor wholly o'*®" 
tomury but depends on the value of land as deter¬ 
mined during periodic settlements. Tire produce 
belongs to the ryot. Tlio ryotwari systems as now 
prevalent in different parts of India have most often 
not krj)t their pure form intact, but have degenerated 
into a system where the peasant has ceased to be the 
proi)rictor. 

Co-«i»ER\TivE Farming 

Co-operiilive farming, unlike peasant proprietor¬ 
ship, 13 an example of joint farming, and unlike 
colk'dlive farming, retains a strong individual element 
in it. [Tiilike corporate farming, it eschews absentee 
landlordism and production for profit, but concen¬ 
trates on the greatest good of the member-farmers. 
Its distinguishing characteristics are regarded fior the 
individual life of the members and voluntary union. 
Tlie extent of co-operation may vary. Thus, land may 
be cultivated jointly by members on wages, the means 
of production being owned by the society and surplus 
income being distributed to individuals on the basis 
of wages earned. Or lands of small tenants may be 
pooled under the auspices of the society and leased 
out again iu large economic blocks to members for 
individual cultivation, while the society directs and 
eupjilies common .services. In the first case the pro¬ 
duce is the properly of the society for equitable 
dislribution among the members; in the latter, the 
produce is separately the property of every individual 
responsible for it out of which he has of course to 
pay for the services rendered by the society. The 
Slate may oc may not levy a land-tax cither on the 
society or on the individual members composing it, 
and in the majority of instances, actually offers'special 
facilities to such co-operative societies financially or 
otherwise. 

CoLLBcmvE Farming 

■A collective farm is an association of peasant 
members whose rights in individual holdings or even 
individual rights in land are irrevocably lost to the 
collective. It pays wages to its members, according 
to the work done by each and according to the ^et 
output of the farm. The members have some free¬ 
dom in the management of the farm aldiough it is 
largely controlled by government agencies. Out of the 
produce of the collective members get tt.eir dues. 

In Palestine collective farming took two forms. 
Id the one cose the collective entirely operating on 
borrowed capital, owned all the property in a nettlc- 
ment, members owning nothing privately, not even 
wages being received by them, though maintained by 
communal institutions run on the sale-proceeds 
ihe produce which was owned collectively. In the 
other case, starting with collective ownenhip small' 
hohiw’* cettlement and later individual i^otmtmts 


wei% created, certain operations like cultivation, ini- 
gation, sale purchase storage, etc., being however done 
collectively. 

The Russian collective is a synthesis of the above 
two forms inasmuch as there is joint ownership and 
management of all agricultural property, including 
live and dead stock, work is common, but there are 
individual houses (or each family. Members are paid 
at a uniform rate and enjuy com])lete freedom in 
tire spending of their earnings. I'he produce is raised 
with some amount of local fri'odom but largely ac¬ 
cording to Government plan and altliough it is the 
property of the Kolkhoz for distribution among the 
worker-members, there arc certain statutory deduc¬ 
tions for rc.scrves on a pnority basis. 

The Russian Kolkhoz with small inclividuid farms 
attached to each worker, combines features of (a) 
State enterjirises conducted according to plan and 
under constant government direction; (b) co-operative 
enterprises which, although not enjoying self-manage¬ 
ment, unite and organize members’ labour and pro¬ 
vide income dependent on labour and on the income 
of the enterprise as a whole; and fc) small private 
homesteads working for the market and providing a 
considerable proportion of their owners’ individual 
incomes. 

We have discussed above in outline the important 
alternatives to landlordism as a .system of farming, both 
in their pure foriQ as also in their po.ssiblu variations. 
It is- quite poosiblo that the geniu.s of our people will 
not be satisfied except on the adoption of a combination 
of two or more of the dominant forms above. 

State farming, though it may secure certain advant¬ 
ages of large-scale farming, reduces the independent 
peasants to the position of mere wagQ-carncrs who lose 
conijilctely their freedom in the management of the 
farm. State farming on a province-wide scale would 
be too stupendous a task for the West Bengal Govern¬ 
ment which is faced with acute dearth of qualified 
agricultural officers, and is lacking in necessary finance. 
It would ahso open the flood-gates of nepotism and cor^ 
niption to the Government ofiici’ls whose past records 
leave much to bo desired. In effect, it would mean 
substitiution of private landlordism by state landlordism 
without tlie saving grace of direct personal contact 
between the landlord and the tenant. Even in Soviet 
E,ussia, the land of Slate control, State domination and 
State ownership. State farms hold a position far loss in 
impoitance than coUectivc farm.<3 wherein State inter¬ 
ference is not so much in evidence. In fine, by reducing 
the peasants through force of arras to the status of wage- 
earners it would kill their independence and stifle their 
initiative. The Co-operative Planning Committee set 
up on the reccummendation of the 14th Registrar’s Con¬ 
ference therefore recommend that “in the existing condi¬ 
tions of the country State farming should not be taVe" 
up except where land is already held by the State and 
for' the purposes of meperiment and demonstration.'’ 
Peasant proprietonMp is often wroni^y supported 
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on the analogy of the prevalence of the lyotwari ayeteta 
in Bombay, parts of Madras, etc. But it is as untrue 
to hold that the lyotwah systems, in these provinces 
actually equate peasants and proprietors of lands ns 
to say that the ryots of West Bengal do not enjoy 
much the same set of permanent and heritable rights 
in their tenancies as their compatriots elsewhere, ns 
has been conclusively shown by the Famine Enquiry 
Commission in their Pinal Report.* Indeed, as 
the F. I. Commission pointedly remarks on pnge 
253 that the defects of sub-division and fragmenta¬ 
tion of holdings, of uneconomic size of holdinp, and 
of uneconomic sub-infeudation below the occupancy- 
right holder are not peculiar to permanently-settled 
estates alone but arc common with all the other land- 
tenures prevalent in India. Change-over of the West 
Bengal land-tenure system to the ryotwari pattern 
would not offer a solution of these grave defects. 

A system which recognised the actual cultivator 
of today as the ryot, particularly when irrespective of 
the basic nature of the tenure, small holding is the 
rule all over India, would simply not work. It may 
be a good escapist policy to follow this line of least 
resistance; it may even be sought to be justified on 
sentimental pseudo-socialist grounds that men down 
on the ladder already should not be touched during 
this troublous transitional stage. It is also true that 
an independent and contented peasantry helps the 
growth lof a sturdy democracy and offers a perennial 
reservoir of strcngtli on which the country can draw 
in a national emergency. But the uneconomic hold¬ 
ings have to be converted into economic ones, even 
in the interest of the peasants, involving some neces¬ 
sary dislocation in the holdings of some of the exist¬ 
ing peasants. Sub-division and fragmentation have to 
be countered by consolidation, perhaps compulsorily, 
involving some displacements in employments. Admit¬ 
ting the urgency of consolidation even at some cost, 
the F. 1. Commission recommended on page 263 that 
for such perposes “stamps duties and registration 
charges should be remitted and fees for encumbrance 
certificates waived” by the State. All these involving 
serious limitations to the rights of the ryots are fore¬ 
shadowed. Even an ardent champion of peasant 
proprietorship like Sir Manilal Nanavati has thought 
fit to recommend restrictions on the peasant’s freedom 
in respect of transferability, partitioning etc. For 
obvious reasons, there is hardly any advocate for full- 
fiedged peasant proprietorship today. 

Even with such restrictions the so-called peasant 
proprietorship will fail to deliver the goods. Peasants 
are chronically short of funds. They do not have good 
seeds, good measures, proper water supply or even 
requisite technical skill. They will have to procure 
all these from outside agencies and to the extent these 
agencies lie outside the control of the peasants, they 
will control - the peasants and will make an end ^ 
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the peasant proprietorship system for aU ^rtuitioal 
purposes. i j j [ (j 

It cannot be denied that population in the pro¬ 
vinces is growing steadily and our methods of pro¬ 
ductions till now have been small-scale and primitive. 
On top of these, food for the millions of refugees 
have got to be found. Agricultural productions, in¬ 
cluding of course, raw materials of the fundamentoK 
industries have got to be geared to the industrial 
policies of the Government of India and the Govern¬ 
ment of West Bengal. If agricultural inefficiency born 
of sub-division and fragmentation and innumeihible 
sub-infeudation has got to bo overcome we cannot 
afford the luxury of peasant proprietorship with in¬ 
dividual small-holdings at this stage. In these days 
of planning all around the blissful planlessness ^ 
individual peasant proprioto;-.ship would be the end 
of our economic freedom. Tlie F.I.C, on page 27l 
definitely refused to accede to the proposal of Sir M. 
Nanavati for state acquisition of even land cultivated 
on the crop sharing basis for distribution among cul¬ 
tivators. Indeed the Commission held that multipli¬ 
cation of small holdings would not necessarily mean 
increase in agricultural efficiency and may well in¬ 
volve the State in heavy financial burden on their 
behalf. 

The Remedy—M oLTi-iniiiPOBB Co-opekatives 
Indeed, the Commission in page 272 definitely 
suggests that “it is desirable that cultivators of small 
farms should be organized in multi-purpose co-opera¬ 
tive societies.” This recommendation is in keeping 
with the si^irit of mutual help and understanding which 
centuries of landlord-tonant system has created in 
West Bengal. The success of peasant proprietorship 
system anjrwhere postulates the pre-existence of a 
spirit of robust indc’pendence among the people but 
for decades past leadership in the villages has come 
as a rule from a particular section only. 

Coming down to the practical question of the 
actual acquisition of lands from the rent-receivers for 
the setting up of ryotwari system, the Comimisaon 
definitely sets its face against it. It says on page 276-77: 

“From the financial jioint of view, therefore, it 
seems to us likely that the abolitioin of the qystem 
cannot be carried out within a relatively short time, 
without incurring financial commitments which 
miglit .seriously restrict the sources of public borrow¬ 
ing available for other ur^nt schemes of develop¬ 
ment in the jioat-war period. Priority in the allo¬ 
cation of available resources should be given to 
large schemes of irrigation or industrial develop¬ 
ment which unlike a scheme designed to replacia 
one land ^stem by another, are calculated di&eot- 
ly to increase the productive resources of the 
country.” It can be pointy out “that the Govetn- 
ment of India has enunciated its industrial potiigr 
entirely along the above lines, so that acquiaitioa 
of existing industries to the detriment of the 
development of new industries may not be putwied 
on a narrow view of ememmusy.” 

If M ii evidettt bom tbe abov^ pie* 
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ptletotahip Is pot a suitable substitute for the exist¬ 
ing land-tenure astern of West Bengal, collective 
farming is also not. Collective farming may be some¬ 
what better than State farming inasmuch as it leaves 
some incentive to the peasant members for the im¬ 
provement of the farm because of its special method 
of paying wages and because of the ownership by the 
collective of the means of production. But in the 
detailed role that fitalo olh'ials play id controlling 
the col]ncti\r it is as much op»'U to the charge of 
nepotism and corruptii.n as is tlin pure form of State 
farming. It is to be .specially nmiembered that 
Government oilicials since the famine days in our 
country liiivc net much reputation to lose on the 
score of incorruptibility. But, more than this, col¬ 
lective farming may be rui.sundcrstood by our 
peasantry as outright expropriation and raise many 
socio-economic problems. The deep attachment of 
our farmers to the ownership of land will seriously 
Bland in the way of its introduction. Indeed when 
ownership in other fields of industry remains undis¬ 
turbed, the peasant will not easily part with his title 
deeds. The peasant will simply refuse to be dis¬ 
possessed of his land, his livestocks aiul implements, 
in short, to lose his identity altogether and be a mere 
wuge-earuer under the collective commune. Even 
Soviet Russia in the thirties had to pay disastrously 
heavy price in men, money and material in forcing 
down upon the peasants a collcctivisin* which they 
■openly resented, and had to introduce later a strong 
dose of individualism even within the collective 
framework to keep the peasantry contented. 

It appears therefore that the system of farming 
which will not affect any of the fundamental social 
institutions or customs, will be appropriate to the 
native genius of Bengali farmers bom and brought 
up in an atmosphere of mutual sympathy, understand¬ 
ing and tolerance and will yet give increased produc¬ 
tion. What is so greatly needed now is a network of 
multipurpose co-operative societies in which the 
existing inter^ts in land will be commutable in their 
shares of equivalent dividend-yield. With intelligent 
government pr-c^aganda aided by the majority party 
in the countiyside it will not be too difficult to per¬ 
suade the peasants to surrender their lands—while 
retaining the siffistancc of their rights in riiem in- 
tact—lor punidses of jntiinagemeat and development 
and thettwelves worhing on the joint plot as so many 
part-owners. . ■ ■ ■ ; I | 

This girstem^ of multiputpose co-K>petattve societies 
will be mote ndvehtageous than state faming in .that 
it naan< 4 pemeat entirety mtq the bands of 

local inea while never shutting the door of state assist¬ 
ance. As against collectivism involving a whol^le 
revolution in society, threatening to uproot the basic 
StrnctUTO of private property even, it will ks^ down 
tiio ti^te of private property in cheidr in view of the 
Ahiioaid emeriteacy for increased food production. In 
Wifh peesaat proprietoilibip with ioMll holdingi 


thif Qratem bids fair to raise the standard of living of 
the peasants not only for those who will be kept on the 
farm, but also for tliose who cannot economically be so 
kept but provided for elsewhere in the manifold 
spheres of activity of the multi-purpose society. In its 
aatoimding flexibility, the inulti-purposo co-operative 
system can stirve both as a shorl-terni expedient and as 
B long-term solution, adjusting itself to the needs of 
the times in keeping with the availability of ruodern 
machines and technical skill. By bringing vaiious tyiies 
of people to work together in the sMime farm, tiie sy.'^toni 
will substantially help the pc-ople in ma.stanng thrir 
caste projudiecs and eoinmunai distinct ions and acti- 
visc national harmony. It will effectuate a smooth 
change-over from a mueh-maligned land-tenure sysle-.m 
to an admittedly modern method of farming and transi¬ 
tional hardship incidental to any chaiige will be reduced 
to the minimum. Above all, it will rendt'r unnecessary 
expenditure of huge sums on payment of compensation 
which will be unavoidable in case of any other 
substitute—and the saved sums may then be utilized on 
important irrigational projects along the lines ■of recom¬ 
mendation of the Famine Enquiry Comniission. In any 
case it will do away willi any gap between the abolition 
of zemindarics and the setting up of a permanent 
substitute thereafter. Above all, this form of co¬ 
operative farming will automatically effect consolidating 
of farming even without a change in the laws of in¬ 
heritance the scrapping of which the Famine Inquiry 
Commission could not recommend dci>pite weighty 
arguments for the same. At the same time it will 
involve effective restriction on the existing rights of 
transfer of land as was recommended by the Famine 
Inquiry Commission in their Fhial Itc.port, page 265. 
Not only by saving the huge amouni of compensation 
money, but also by tapping private resources of West 
Bengal’s millions of peasants and ront-reccivcrs, it will 
make necessary finance forthcotning for the improve¬ 
ment of agriculture and by taking up sub.-ddiary lines 
of work allied to farming it will throw open new 
avenues of employment to displaced personnel who 
cannot be provided for in the organised industries or 
in pure agricultural work. It will of cour.se steer cle.ar 
of excess of ofKitial interference but will not fail to 
secure expert knowledge and governmental assistance 
and co-ordination in the interests of bettor and greater 
production. 

A carefully planned co-o]ierative scheme of the 
above type which propt'rly puts emphams on the 
individual rights in land, though not on the individual 
holdings and which ensures the requisite degree of 
Government help and co-operation together with those 
of the people directly concerned should now be the aim 
of West Bengal Government for initiation. Reverberat¬ 
ing faith in the possibilities of such a scheme should 
be created in the minds of the country-people by means 
of intensive propaganda at suitable sites under Govern¬ 
ment auspices. For if co-operaUoo fails, with that will 
fail the last hope of rural Bengal. 



THE IS1£ OE WIGHT 


By GEOBGE BDINGER 


Orr the south coast of England, and separated from the mainland to sample the seabathing, to gase 
from it by a channel that takes 20 minutes to cross, at the famous daffodil fields or enjoy the spacious 
lies the Isle of Wight. Twenty kilometres across and prosjjccts of hills and the sea. 

30 from end to end, this saiall, sunlit fragment of Then came 1940. Franco fell. T1 Holiday Island 
(treat Britain comprises a great diversity of scenery. w.js overniglit an outiio.st of the P’ree World. As 



thousands of people who have taken 
one at those old-fashioned paddle 
.stiiuiiiers that used to ply to Cher¬ 
bourg and back on a day’s trip, 
well know, it is only l(K) kilo¬ 
metres across the water to occupied 
Europe. The hotel-kcei>ers and the 
landladies of all tlie lodging houses 
that lino the front in the more 
.sojihisficated .slretehes of the Island 
saw their lieeliliof-ds vanish over¬ 
night. Win n the bombers came, 
they were lucky if they did not ace 
their lodging houses vanish too. 

So I,here were few who visited 
tiu! Isle of Wight, and tho.se who did 
so had excellent cause. But visitors 
a])arl, there wiTt: 90,000 peojile 
living on the island, and tlvey lewl ^o 
inleiilion of leaving it. To many liv¬ 
ing in the cottage with white-washed 


’I’liou,.mds (f lomist.s come over from ihe mainland to the l.sle 
of Wight to enjoy the .sea-bathiug and scenery of the Lslaiid 


waits and thatched roofs, and in the 
grey stone ruriu-house.s aw'uy from 
the tourist tide, their island was the 


P’rom the rolling, hare, wind- 
swi^iil luihimls on the west you used 
Jo look out leisurely ovia- the 
jagged line of recks nilled Ihe 
Needles at Hie great slvips sailing to 
America. * 

On the sheltered, southom shore, 
where daffodils and almond blossom 
liuurish among the heeehwood,s, the 
sheltering down and crag and forest 
have been diversifievl, by a genera¬ 
tion that wins nurtured on Vidor 
Hugo and Waller Scott, with 
romautic bowers. “(Uithic” castles 
and iMiw-vvindowi'd villas in the 120- 
ye.ar-ohl .style lliat the Bniish call 
“Regency.” 

The Maud’s :illr}iciions have 
been aiiprecialed for a tlmuiiand 
years, as you can see by the 
te.sselatcd iiavemeiits of Uie Roman 



villas that have been found under 
the soft turf. 


Winkle Street, Isle of Wight 


Queen Victoria built herself a house on the north whole wide world. The horizon of their imagination, 
coast at Osborne, and a few miles from it stands like the horizon of their vision, was bounded by the 
Cowes, the centre of ICnglish yachting. P’or season sea. Along with them, were many old sailora in the 
after season, thousands of tourists have come over Navy or the Merchant Service who chose the Xidand to 
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end tbpir days, and for whom the supreme happiness 
was to sit with a tulcsoope in a clilliside garden, watch 
the ships go hy and (on special occasdotis) to fire a 
little brass cannon to salute a homocoming liner that 
had friends aboard or had accoiuplLshed a record run. 

Suddonl>' and speedily those pt'ople had to adapt 
their ways to a new order which, even if it was 
not SI) drastic as Hiller’s, needl'd a Ingli degree of 
versatility and good humour. 

For, the Island peoi)le was not only in the front line, 
(hey niusl virUi.'illy have been self-eontaiiitd. Yet the 
shock was not, after all. so gre.-it as one might imagine. 
The Island had been in the wars before. Throughout 
Ihe foiirleenth and fifteenth centuries it was repeated¬ 
ly raided and ravaged by t.lie King of France's ships, 
tine")) Mary Tudor ni the sixteenth century devised 
a comprehensive ,>!cheine for its defence. You can still 
.>100 till' bastions and ramparts erected by her Italian 
engineer, who, hy tlie way, designed thi! fortress ol 
Antwerp also. It. was bp.se(, loo, by the jirivateers of 
King LoIli.^ XI\'. and during the wars against N'upo- 
h-iin, it. was necessarily an armed camp, garrisoned 
in part by a brigade of Dutcli volunteers who risked 
all to share ilieir sovereign’s exile. 

Thus the monuieents of ancient greatneas con¬ 
front. you wherever you go on the Island No English¬ 
man eaii cxiierienec without a thrill that crossing 
from llie mainliiud I,hat carries him past Nelson’s 
flagship and the cheiiuered i.sland forts that rose to 
liar Llie cha.uuel at t.lic order of the immortal William 
Pitt. 

Newport, llie quiet capilil on the Medina Iliv'e.r, 
i.T ovenshadowecl by the thousand-year-old keep oi 
{'t.'uisbrooko ca.stle, whose precincts, carefully Pre¬ 
served, enclose the traditional residence of the Island 
floveriiors, of whom the latest. Princess Itcatrice, 
tile only surviving child of Queen Victoria. 

For a thousand .years this Island has supplied the 
Royal Navy and the Merchant Marine with somt' 
of its most venturesome recruits and the tradition 

that has taken its young men .and boys for the sea 
si'n'icp has only been sHghll.v mitigated of late by tln' 
rival attraction of the Royal Air Force. 

So the Isle of Wight was well able to look after 

i1.seir. The call for Home (liiards met a ready answi'V 

from the men who had seen, in the galolioiuie at 

Cai'isbrooke, the scarlet and buff coat in which their 


ancestors went out to face Napoleon. The batteries 
at^ul Queen Miir.i’s rampart- barked savagely at tho 
intruding raider.s. Did ladie.s, whose, heads Queen 
Vietoriii h.id patted long ago in the gardens at 
O.sbonu', emerged finm the Regency Villa.s to drho 
tlirough boiiilx d slreet.s for the Red Cress or the 
A.R.P. The l.indladies -hojk tlu'ii heads, locked tho 
front do.r behind them, and wi-nt off to make muni- 
tion.s. This fighting an.swer somewhat confounded the 
(•nemy; inva.sion threats n'ceded. Raiders bocanio 
more rare. 



(tfinshrooke f'a.stle. Isle of W’ight 


,\n<l hi hind its barriers tlu’ lioliday Isle was aWo 
to devi-e a new economy. Ploughs and Iractons began 
to break u]> tlx' gra.s.s slopes of llu' gentle hills. In 
the gauleiis along the slu'ltered Simtheru shore they 
ace growing the early vegetable.s that had lemporari- 
Iv been lost to Britain with the Channel Islands. 

0 ,- 


Erratum 

The Modem Revmo for June, 1948; “Mauritius Onee Again" by Prof. Priya Ranjan Sen 
The referemcp on p. 464 to the article in The Modern Remw for April 1946: The article was 
written by S. Balgobin, Mauritius. 


RAJA RAVI VARMA 

A Centenary Tribute 

By SUDHA BOSE, ma. 


On Iho happy occasion of the centenary of Raja Ravi by the British rule in India, which pervaded every 
Vnrtna, who was born on the 29th April, 1848, at phase and aspect of Indian life. The English people 
Kilimanur, an extensive village in the Travancore in India' took particular pride and pleasure not only 
State, it is our pleasant duty to recall and to review in introducing the English language, and its rich and 

varied literature, but all kinds of 
English customs, dress, manners, and 
other fashions of social habits, 
which adver-ely affected the national 
WMy.s of life in India. The introduc¬ 
tion of Knuhsh culture was r.ot a 
ni.'itti'f of .‘:lo\v infill'•atioii and 
gradual assiniilatiin by a voluntary 
and conscious in-occsh, but a sudden 
iniiioMti 'll from without aud an un¬ 
critical and an unintelligent imita¬ 
tion of everything liiiglish without 
relation to the eliaraelcr and the 
basic princii'lea of Indian life. Tlie 
iiniHirlalioii of foreign idoa.‘', very 
little inuliT.-iiood, and badly inter- 
jireted. sapi'ed the very foundation 
of Jtn'iau life. 

In the field of .\rt the influence 
of iinjioited ideas and methods was 
of mm h more fatal eonsequence to the 
life and gr.wtli of uational art. The 


the work.s of a pioneer artist, who 
had initiated a new era iu the his¬ 
tory of Indian painting. Abaiid'in- 
jng the point of view and the idea's 
of the great traditional sfliools cf 
Indian painting, he adopted the 
techniques and methods of the 
Western schools of painting wit'i 
their scientific, apparatus of perspec¬ 
tive, ciliarosciiiM, anatomy, propor- 
lion.s and other aids of realistic and 
uatumlistic painting foreign to the 
history of Indian and Far E,'istorn 
pictorial art. The last rei>resenta- 
tivo of the indigenous and tradi¬ 
tional methods of Indian painting, 

Molaram of the great school of 
Kaiigra jiamting, died about the year 
1837, and within ten years there 

appeared in the field of pictorial art Draupadi at the court of Virata 

a modern reiireseiilative, ‘‘blissfully 

ignorant of the qualities and ideals of the traditional captivating realism of European oil-painting changed 
Art of Inilia and ‘‘un-hampered” by its age-long,con- the very outlook of the Indian connoisseurs who began 
veniinns, its peculiar typos and imaginative methods to regard the conventions and the imaginative pre* 
of uxpression. The middle of the nineteenth century sentation of Indiah life and indigenous themes 
was the beginning of an orgy of foreignunn introduo^ lowed by the old {>rBditio&&l P«(tt»s, as doe to aq 
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inherent incapacity of the language of Indian pictorial 
art to give a visual presentation of the ideas irf an 
adequately convincing form. There wa.s a tendency, 
therefore, to di-scard altogether the language of 
national art, then still surviving in various parte of 
India with all its inherited glory and vital powers of 
expression. 



Raiiwichandr.'t^armulvashasan 
Unfortunately the traditions of the old Indi.an 
pictorial art had suriived more in the North, tliaii 
in the South in living practices of indig('nou.>? ailists, 
and Raja Ravi Varma had no oiiportunity in the far- 
off corner of India to come in contact with the great 
traditions of Indian painting, and tiuickly succumbed 
to the captivating manners, and the superficial 
grandeur of loudly expressed juxtaposition of colours 
in European oil paintings, which gave living likeness 
of the actualities of things, particularly in the branch 
of portrait-painting. And very appropriately, Raja 
Ravi Varma’s initiation into the mysteries of European 
painting took place, when he watched Theodore 
Jansen, an English artist, at-work on hi? commission 
to execute a series of portraits for the royal family 
of Travancore. It was indeed a thrilling experience 
•for a novice untrained in the technique of any lan¬ 
guage of pictorial art—Indian or European—.to imitate 
■without any proper guidance or discrimination the 


had no idea that such subjects had for centuries before 
inspired the brush of generations of Indian artists in 
the great schools of dujrati, Raja<?thani, and Pahadi 
paintings. Even in the South, the interesting branches 
of the Ajanta school had sundved in splendid forms 
in the frescos of Sitt:ina-Va?al (Podukottai State, 
Tanjorc Dislrictl and in some of the remnants of 
Chola painting in the llrihadeswara Temple, but they 
were forgotten record.? of antiquarian interest, which 
provided no living models to a practising artist bent 
on catering to the needs of his own genernton But 
Ravi Varma belonged to a family of orllmdox reli¬ 
gious beliefs accustcimed to pay daily visits to the 
tem]'Ie=- a custom still followed by the prewni, Maha¬ 
raja of Travancore. 

.And .since some of (he temples of Tra\aucore are 
still covered by magmlicr'iit frescos, illusirating (he 
Shiva and Vai.slitiava legend- (c.r/. llio.se in the Etlia- 
manoor Tem|)le, and the P’ldni.inaMiimram Palace), 
it IS difhcull to explain how Ra\i Varma could flout 
or ignore tlic jiictorial tiaditions of hi.- own country. 
I'his can only lie explained l>v ihi' p.-y<-|iologv which 
Pnlisli Dominion engetidei'cd in (he linlian miind that 
(lie proiliicl- of Indian cultnn- weri' grealiv inf aior 
to lliose i f F.uropi' and particularly in the field of 
inctorial ai'. -is liidiau arh-l,- had nol developed the 
'■■cientific ‘‘M)i)ili!inres” of aecnrale rejiresenUitioii of 
iiatiii'il form,-', lypicnily discovered in the later phases 
of Ke’iaisbiiJicc arl and .ajiplied successfully in the 



Gangavatarana 


vocabularies of a foreign art, before one’s judgment Realistic. Schools of Dutch painting and their dtiriva- 
had any chance to develop through an understanding tives and analogues in Frcnca and English art, 
of his own national art. And when Ravi Tarma started Anyhow, cither through ignorance or through a 
to illustrate the themes from Xndiui n^thojogy, he depreciatory estimate of indigenous manners and 
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methods of painting, Ravi Varma swallowed with open 
mouth the lessons that the English artist could teach 
and demonslrato in the series of realistic portraits 
that he painted at Trivandrum. Ravi Varma had no 
systomalic training in oil-painting in any school of 
Art, and he picked up the technique by imitation and 
snpcrfieal study. But, though not of a very high merit, 
judged by Western standards, his imitation of Western 
painting was acclaimed by enthusiastic admiration on 
the part of hLs royal patrons (Maharajas of Traian- 
corc, Baroda and Mysore) and p.articularly the 
English Governors of Madras and Bombay (tlie Duke 
/ of Buckingham, ,Sir I'liomas FiTgiisoti), who were 
naturally plea.sed with this obvioas submission of an 
Indian genius to the influence of English art. And 



Vanity 

the prizes and mediils that the Indian artist won mit 
only in the local exhibitions at Madras and Poona 
but .also in the Indian and (hiloniiil Exhibitions in 
J.ondon nnd in the Chicago International Exhibition, 
conlirmed hi.s own judgment that he W'as on the right 
track in the pur'uit of his carei'r of Art. The acquisi¬ 
tion of a new language of Art, hitherto unknown in 
India and never iiractised, before Rnvi Varma intru- 
duw'd it for the Erst time, is of some of consequence, 
tliough not to the extent that, the learning of the 
Kngli.«h language and its rejioreu.'sions on Indian 
intellectual and social tliought produced in India. 
For, in the ease of Ravi Vnrma, the introduction of 
tins new language of Art did not introduce the host 
of dynamic ide.-us that could flow into India, at the 
time, through a. study of the cuiitemporaiy English, 
Fn'uch. or Dutcli .schools of painting. The teaching 
of English brought in its train the whole panorama 
of the ma8torpieoe.s of English literature, but, in the 
field of Art, the knowledge of the tricks of Western 


eAudios did not usher in the masterpieces of the 
European schools of painting, which still remained n 
sealed book to Indians and Indian artists. Things 
might have doi'oloped in different ways, if Ravi Varma 
and his followers had any opportunity to study and 
assimilate the lereoas, which actual contact with the 
aiBsterpieccs of European painting could have con¬ 
veyed with dynamic consequences. For we know, how 
in the field of literature the study of Scott and 
Fielding, Diekens and De Quincey, Smiles and John¬ 
son, Shakespeare and Shelley .stimulated tl»e growth of 
vernacular literature in India, particularly in the 
great novels of Bankim Chandra Chatterji in Bengal 
—the earliest product of the beneficial consequencc.’s 
of eontacl with English cult'Tc. 



Modesty 

Riija Ravi Varma, therefore, began his career 
under two great handica])a: (1) an ignor.ince of or an 
ajiathy to the ideals and methods of the classical 
Indian .schools of .sculpuire smd painting, winch had 
set very highly developed standards as to how to 
portray the gods and goddesses of Indian mythology 
hy psychic reali.sations through spiritual contempla¬ 
tion (dhyam-wantms), and (2) an ignorance of the 
manners and methods of contemporary English 
painters by which the latter presented the mystic 
stories of Greek and Norse mythology. If our Indian 
illustrator of Indian myths had the chance to study 
how Ro.ssetti (1828-82), and Eumo-Jones (1833-98) in 
England were presenting mythical and legendary 
themes, things could have shaped differently in the 
field of moelem illustrations of epic subjects. Bereft 
of any kind of re.spectablo precedents in India and to 
England, R>ija Ravi Varma was left to his own re¬ 
sources to fashion out gods and goddesses on the 
models of living men and women in the society 
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abound him, and to clothe them iti the coatumes of 
contemporary life. Correggio, the decadent represen¬ 
tative of the late Renaissance, has‘been reprimanded' 
by critics for introducing the portraits of the members 
of his own family in sacred Christian subjects. Such 
criticism applies with greater force in the case of the 
mystic and transcendent llicnies of Saivaite mythology. 
Shiva in Ravi Varma's illustration of the ‘Descent of 
Ganga’ is a self-conscious athlete, not the. dreamy 
yaoi, whose actions operate in self-forgetful moods of 
periods of .-spiritual seances. In the ‘Vow of Vishma. 
the mystic liero of the Mah-rbharala is weakly rigged 
out ill tJie per.soniility of a Marhatt.'i chief. By such 
Iji-osaic mellunts it was impossible to call iij) the 
imagitialiie but radiant personages.—the super-men 
aud women of Indi.in sagas. 

And vci'y harsh, indeed, have been the criticisms 
that had greeted the mythic subjects painted by Ravi 
Varina. According to Havell: 

“Certain it is that his pictures invariably mani¬ 
fest a most painful lack of the poetic faculty m 
illustraUng the most, imaginative Indian poetry 
and allegory; and this cardinal .sin is not al»u<.d 
for by any kind of technical distinction in the 
execution.” 

The strictures of the late Dr. Coomaraswamy are 
more seiere: 

“Thralneal conception, want of imagination 
and lack of Indian feeling in the treatment of 
sacred ‘and epic Indian .subjeids, are Itavi Varma’s 
fatal fault,Ko otfeuee can be greater than the 
treatment of I he serioms or epic .subjects without 
dignity, and R.avi Varma’s gods and heroc.s are 
men cast in a very ersmmou mould, who find thein- 
M'lves in situations for which they have not a 
proiier capacity .... llis iiicturcs are such as any 
European student could paint after perusal of tlie 
necessary lileralure and a superficial study <>1 
Indian life.” 

The explanations we have olToi'cd above, can- 
ibdeed provide no defence to the onslaught of attacks 
by two eminent critics and connoisseurs of Indian art. 

But whatever may be the intrinsic merits of his 
illustrations of Indian Purana.s, there is no doubt 
that Ravi Varma rendered signal service to the cause 
of Indian culture by broadcasting pictures embodying 
tie ideals of Indian culture, at a time, when Indian 
national life and Uioiight was under an eclipse under 
the dark clouds of Western influences, propagated 
through the educational institutions set up by the 
. British Government and by Missionery enterprises, 
in which Indian culture was deliberately ignored or 
belittled. This new illustrator of ancient sagas was 
able to widely distribute his pictures through cheap 
reproductions, which found ihoir way to all Indian 
homes, rich or poor, in all parts of India. This itself 
was a piece of achievement to be proud ■of by aay 
expoBent of Indian culture, particularly at a time, 
vMch witnessed a severe calamity in Indian oational 
life. If' Bevi Varma’s pictures fell short of an 
Kdequate artistic ideal, they provided valuable 


spiritual support to the illiterate and the uneducated 
and an easy visual aid to remind them of the glorious 
teachings of ancient sages. 

This valuable national service Ravi Varma was 
able to render by setting up a colour printing press, 
imported from Europe al great exin'use At this press 
lie prepared clieap oleograph prints, .somewhat too 
sliiny and gaudy, but fairly accurate renderings of his 
origiual iiicturcs. At that, time, cM'cptmg tJie coloured 
lithographs of the Calcutta .An ,Studio produced by 
Mr. Bngclii, no other form of reproduciiiiiih was in 
u.se to dis.seniiria1e works ol \rt in cheap and 
ii(!ce.s.sible copies for lhll^e unable 1u indulge iii the 
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luxury of possessing original pictures. Mr. Upendra 
Kisliare Roy had not yet started his process studio 
to reproduce pictures by the photo' inochanical process. 
.So that apart fnni Ins artistic, achievement, Ravi 
Varma could claim to be the first pioneer, in a com¬ 
mendable publkhing cnlerpri.s<’. dedicated to a national 
cause. 

But even in the domain of art creations, his 
achievement was of no mean order, if we set apart 
the controversial charaetor of his presentation of 
Indian mythology. In the brancli of portrait-printing, 
and, in the rendering of Indian type^ and genre 
subjects, his creations were valuable contributions to 
a branch of painting hitherto unexplored. His merits 
as a portrait-painter was widely admired, and Duke 
of Buckingham', the then Governor of Madras, 
honoured him with Mveral commissiona ■ to paint 
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portmta which atill adorn the walla of the Govern-, 
meat House, Madnia. Thia waa followed by other 
requudtiona oa hia akill aa a portraat-p,ainter and he 
waa oommisaioned to execute a aenea of portraita of 
His Highness Sir Chamarajendra Woodayar, the then 
Maharaja of Mysore. Of his studies of Indian types 
the most charming and convincing examples are hia 
renderings of Nair ladies and a scries of imaginative 
types, symboliaing "Modesty”, "Vanity", “Eeverie”, 
“The Charmer”, "The Worshipper” and a variety of 
ether studies, which uphold a high standard of concep¬ 
tion and execution, which ore creditable successes in 
his search for Beauty in the current life of the society 
of Ilia time. Even if he had not ventured into mythi¬ 


cal themsB, hia genre paintings nts enough to piece 
him on a high pedestal as a talented and inspired 
painter of Indian life and character. 

To this great pioneer of modem Indian painting 
our respectful tributes are due for valuable contribu¬ 
tion made to the aesthetic phase of Indian culture, 
which the lapse of a ccatur>' has not tarnished or 
diminished. i 

We sliould like to conclude by paying a well- 
deserved compliment to the Pounder-Editor of this 
journal, who was the first to publish an illustiated 
book on the Art of Ravi Varma with several repro¬ 
ductions of his work.i executed by the late Mr. 
Ujjendra Ki.shore Roy. 


A VISIT TO SEWAGRAM BY A PILGRIM 

By Justicb SANKAR SARAN, 

President, Allahabad Uarijan Ashram 


What is this place, Sewagram, the world-renowned 
little village in the interior of the Central Provinces ? 
Is it in fact a village, or a mere settlement, or just a 
sump where poople meet for a purpose and then 
disperse, or is it a monastery where men and women 
of piety live in poverty and penance or indeed is it U>e 
sanctuary over which broods the spirit of God once 
embodied in the frail old frame of Gandhiji ? Who cau 
answer these questiions ? Certainly not one who knew 
Mahatmaji casually like the writer. Certainly not one 
who never had the good fortune of a pilgrimage to 
Sewagram when the Mahatma lived. 

All 1 can say now is that it is a strange place. It 
is a village and yet not a village. It is situate at a spot 
where for miles there is hardly any habitation, one 
might almost say little vegetation and gives the 
impression of a deserted, rather desolate village. Yet 
the place is littered with huts, semi-pucca houses and 
blocks of buildings. There is no electricity at .Sewagram 
and other amenities of the town are 2 d)sent, yet it is 
not altogether typical of India's village because it is 
humming with life. All the same its cbillf aim is to serve 
the villages and raise them not to the level of the 
towns but to the level of ideal self-sufficient com* 
munities. 

Sewagram' is a settlement and yet uoi quite s 
settlement. It has not ^wn from a small village 
into a township. It came into b^ng, so they sxy, 
because one day the spirit moved the Mahatma <ui<l 
be walked from his reeidenoe In Wardha and stopped 
under a. -tree in the locsdity where now stsEiuL his 
Ashram and the buildings of the othtt allied aetivities 
and deeided to stay there. When his friends and 
Mlowen found that GandhUi wm deteiailBed to 


choose that site for his future scone of activities, 
Ihoy iinmodiutcly put up a hut for him. After that 
other huta sjjrnng uj) and gradually the place grew 
and people began to live there. Mahatmaji chose that 
place in face of almost insuperable odd.'>. It was 
malarial and one year he had severe malarial attacks 
himself. But Gaudhiji was not the man to retrace his 
steps. If the place was malarial he should stay there 
liimself and make it easy for others to live there. If 
it was inaccessible so much the bettor, for he oould. 
work there for the toiling masses undisturbed. 

Is it a camp? Yes and no. It is a camp, because 
men gatlier here from different parts of India, indeed 
of the world on <0000310118 and disperse. It is not n 
camp because there has always been a continuity of 
life. Men have come and gone, but the life that 
Mahatmaji infused in his followers has persisted. 

Is it a monastery? Here again the Answer is both 
in the affirmative and in the negative. Here at Sewa¬ 
gram arc gathered men and women, many, if not nil, 
of whom are pledged to poverty and chastity. They 
live, at least try to live, in a spirit of dedication and 
in pious observance of rules. But, unlike most 
monastic orders they have hardly any rituals, tbe 
rules that they observe are^ for the greater part, gdf* 
imposed. No dogmas are imposed on them idthough 
most of them have a common ideology. 

Is it then a sanctuary? I would unhesitating 
answer in the affirmative. 1 am no theologiaa, J know 
not the. attributes of God nor do - I daim to kwiw if 
Bte incarnates in human forms in a apeoid way. But 
if there is truth in the thsoi^ pi Avetams, to mgr 
mind God manifested HtmseU. in the ippai of 0 ^ 
man we knew ahd revinred m 'Molwadat KaiwitidtaBft. 
Gandhi'.- Blennd ue we of 'tlai' 
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had the privilege of being his contemiwrariea and 
doubly blessed are those on whom the Mahatma 
bestowed his special attention, I shall not say affeotiop, 
for such men have equal affection for all. In every 
sense of the word therefore Sewugram is a sacred 
placi', where in the yeais that lie ahead, yes, even 
in the dim distant future men and women will go to 
worship and be blesfied. Human nature with all its 
weaknes.ses and frailtie.s lia.s an uncanny knack of 
dis(!overing greatness sooner or later and luckily wc 
discovered Gandhiji before it was too late, that is, 
in his life-time. 

II 

When 1 heal'd of the (Constructive Workers’ Con¬ 
ference I thought here wa.s an opportunity for me to 
visit Sewagrani and be near enough the Presiding 
Dicty of that sunctuaiy. But fate liad willed 
oUicrwi.se and the assa.-<8iii intervened. 1 was deprived 
of the unique iirivilege which miglit have been mine 
of having the Mahatma’s darshmi in his .Ashram itself. 
.Subsequently the (Conference was held and I did 
attend it. With him it would have been a rare delight 
to attend the Conference. In Mai"'h it wa.s a .sacred 
duly to do so. 

I arrived at Wardha in the evening and when I 
got to Sevvugraiii it was dark. With tlie help of a 
hurricane lantern I discovoied a corner for myself in 
a room where eight of us were lodged. We were a 
miscclluneoiis crowd. An E.v-l*rciiiier of u Province, a 
high functionary of the Congres.-*, a simple volynteer 
and a worker among the youth were some of my 
mom-inatcs. But next day I was assigned a seiiii- 
lOpen doorless hut furnished with mats. There al.so we 
were a mixed crowd. 

On arrival 1 needed a wash. The arrangements 
there were out of the ordiuary. 'I’here were no Hush 
arrangenient 3 for the Coiiferonce gucst.s. I tiin tf>l 
there are only two or three sanitary fittings in Uie 
whole place. It is hardly a subject about winch our 
talks, yet at Sewagrnm this subject lia.s rcccivfd 
meticulous attention. The water closets are carefully 
planned and their cleanliness and disposid of their 
contents scientifically worked out. There are no 
sweepers at Sewagram, at Ina.st I saw none, and all 
the cleaning is done by the highly cultured inmates 
who see to it that tlic refuse substance is so put 
away that it becomes manure easily. 1 was greatly 
struck by it and I whsh more people could see this 
system work so that it could be copied in our villages 
and towns. After my wasli I was told Ic go to the 
temporary dining shed, where food was ready for the 
late arrivals. The food was simplicity itself. But 
naturally it was wholesome and clean. Each individual 
was given a brass tumbler, a cup and a plate of 
leaves. 

In this connection I miidit mention that the habi¬ 
tual tea and coffee addicts were not ignored and with 
the frugal morping breakfast, one could have tea and 


colfer, stigarcMUc juice was there for the abstemious. 
Aii.\ious itupiiries were made of each gufjst and there 
Avere Inindnals of Ihcin, if lliey required special food, 
fare was taken to accommodate as far as possible the 
food’ fuddist.s. 1 hoi)c 1 shall not be accused of 
iiTPveienci' if 1 were to say that Sewagrnm attracts 
faddists and cranks. I aai told, ikjI only raw vege- 
tablcfj but grass, oil-i'akcs, and floweriug wrm, at 
times, find place in flic nnam of food-nfcrniers. In the 
matter of dro.s,s barring European eostuuie one came 
across all kincLs of dres-. Achkou and Vy 'yiina were 
r.ire. Kurta, Dhoti and Gnndhi Cup!^ ajipealed to the 
majority. But there were, the Luiiyi and 
When it was chilly in the mornings there Wi-re a few 
.Kambli-walan. This was the crowd that 1 saw in the 
morning. But what a crowd? Ninety per cent of 
tlie.s(; so-called cranks and f.'uldists liail us their inoito 
in life ‘Do and die’. They were, till August l.'i, jail 
birds and had known .sulfering, more suffering and 
still more suffering as their lot in life. 

The next item in the programme was the evening 
prayer. It was scheduled at S-3(t p.tii. On an open 
spot sat either on the bare ground or on mat^ iho«' 
congregation. Tlii're ivere a few lanterns burning and 
n miiulier of piMiplc were spimihig in that liglit. Just 
a.s the jiraycr 'was to begin the lights were dimined 
and in that .seini-darkin'ss some one chanted the 
Manirax in .San.-krit. It wa.s followed in a molodioiis 
voice by I he recitation cf the Holy Qoran. Then a 
heauliful lifuijan wa,s sung and finally the congrega¬ 
tion joined in Ram-Dhun. 'rhereafler lights were 
put on, rather their normalcy was restored and the 
audience di.sperscd quietly. 

Ill 

Utility was Scwagrani’s mol to and austere sim'i'li- 
eily was uoticeable eveiywliere in everything. In 
the (loiifcrcnce it.sclf lliero was nei1.bPr gloom nor 
rejoicing. It wa.s not liki' a big f::oufer(!nce or even 
it public mei'ting where leaders arc greeted with lusty 
elieming. It was a bu.sine.s.s-likc assembly winch had 
u.s.siumed a solemnity all its own ou account 'Of 
Manalmaji’s alwence. 

But Mahatmaji’s aasas-sination has made Govern¬ 
ment vigilant and the Conference was simply infested 
with the Police. The majority of the guests were 
unhappy about it. They did not like tlicir leaders to 
be guarded like this. But there was no disposition to 
take risks where the leaders were concerned and so 
people submitted to the strict ehccking of admission 
card.s pbilosopbically. Saturday, tlie I3th Match, was 
the big day. On that day the Conference was to open. 
Pandit Nehru, Maulana Azad, Governors Katju and 
Pakwasa and the Premiers of Bombay, Madras, 
Central Provinces and Orissa and many high func¬ 
tionaries of State were there, They were meeting on 
a great occasion. It was nq longer a Workers’ Con¬ 
ference. It was a gathering of disciples and devotees. 
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portraits which still adorn the walls of the Govern* 
ment House, Madras. This was followed by other 
requisitions on his skill as a portrait-p^ter and he 
was commissioned to execute a series of portraits of 
His Highness Sir Chamarajendra Woodayar, the then 
Maharaja of Mysore. Of his studies of Indian types 
the most charming and convincing examples are his 
renderings of Nair ladies and a scries of imaginative 
types, symbolising “Modesty”, “Vanity”, “Reverie”, 
“The Charmer", “The Worshipper” and a variety of 
•other studies, which uphold a high standard of concep¬ 
tion and execution, which are creditable successes in 
his search for Beauty in the current life of the society 
of his time. Even if he had not ventured into mythi* 


themes, his genre paintings are enough to place 
him on a high pedestal as a talented and inqiired 
painter of Indian life and character. 

To this great pioneer of modem Indian painting 
our respectful tributes are due for valuable contribu¬ 
tion made to the aesthetic phase of Indian culture, 
which the lapse of a century has not tarnished or 
diminished. i 

We should like to conclude by paying a well- 
deseived compliment to the Founder-Editor of this 
journal, who was tlie first to publish an illustialed 
book on the Art of Ravi Varraa with several repro¬ 
ductions of his works executed by the late Mr. 
Ui)endra Kishorc Roy. 


A VISIT TO SEWAGRAM BY A PILGRIM 

Bt Justice SANKAR SARAN, 

President, Allahabad Harijan Ashram 


What is this place, Sewagram, the world-renowned 
little village in the interior of the Central Provinces 7 
Is it in fact a village, or a mere settlement, or just a 
camp where poople meet for a purpose and then 
disperse, or is it a monastery where men and women 
of piety live in poverty and penance or indeed is it the 
sanctuary over which broods the spirit of God once 
embodied in the frail old frame of Gandhiji ? Who ca^^ 
answer these questions 7 Certainly not one who knew 
Muhatmaji casually like the writer. Certainly not one 
who never had the good fortune of a pilgrimage to 
Sewagrasn when the Mahatma lived. 

AJl 1 can say now is that' it is a strange place. It 
is a village and yet not a village. It is situate at a spot 
where for miles tliere is hardly any habitation, one 
might almost say little vegetation and gives the 
impression of a deserted, rather desolate village. Yet 
the place is littered with huts, semi-pucca houses and 
blocks of buildings. There is no electricity at Sewagram 
and other amenities of the town are absent, yet it is 
not altogether typical of India’s vUlage because it is 
humming with life. All the same its chief aim is to serve 
the villages and raise them not to the level of the 
towns but to the level of ideal self-sufficient oeim- 
munilies. 

Sewagram is a settlement and yet uot quite a 
settlement. It has not grown from. a small village 
into a township.. It came into beifig, so they say, 
because one day the spirit moved the Mahatma and 
he walked from his reaidenee In Wardha and stopped 
under a tree in the locality where now stand., his 
Ajdiram fsd the buildings of the other allied activities 
and dedded to stay there. When his Mends wnd 
ioUowt^ found that ChAdbiji wm detendaed to 


choose that site for his future scene of activities, 
they immediately put up a hut for him. After that 
other huts sprang up and gradually the place grew 
and people began to live there. Mahatmaji chose that 
place in face of almost insuperable odd.-*. It was 
malarial and one year he had se\ere malari.il attacks 
himself. But Gandhiji was not the man to retrace his 
steps. If the place wa.si malarial he slwuld stay there 
himself and make it easy for others to live there. If 
it was inaccessible so much the better, for he could, 
work there for the toiling masses undisturbed. 

Is it a camp? Yes and no. It is a camp, because 
men gather here from different parts of India, indeed 
of the world on occasions and disperse. It is not n 
camp because there has always been a continuity of 
life. Men have come and gone, but the life that 
Mahatmaji infused in his followers lias persisted. 

Is it a monastery? Here again the answer is both 
in the affirmative and in the negative. Here at Sewa¬ 
gram are gathered men and women, ndany, if not nU, 
of whom are pledged to poverty and chastity. They 
live, at least try to live, in a spirit of dedication and 
in pious observance of rules. But, unlike moat 
monastic orders they have hardly any rituals, the 
rules that they observe arc, for the greater par^ sriff 
imposed. No dogmas are imposed on them although 
most of them have a common ideology. 

Is it then a sanctuary? I would unhesitatini^ 
answer in the affirmative. I am no theologian. I know 
not the. attributes of God nor do I claim to know if 
He incarnates in human forms in a qieeial wky. Bnt 
if there is truth in the theory of Avatarae, .^dn to my 
mind God manifested Himself in the fmrn of tlM- 
maa we knew and leveted gs Meffiandos JCaH^hni^. ^ 
Gendhi. Bleeeed gre we of geneintioh 
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had the privilege of being his contemporaries and 
doubly blessed are those on whom the Mahatma 
bestowed his special attention, I shall not say aSection, 
for such men have equal affection for all. In every 
sense of the word therefore Sfiwagram is a sacred 
place, where in thi; years ihut lie ahead, yes, even 
in the dim distant future men and women will go to 
worship and be blessed. Humnn nature wilh all its 
weaknesses and frailties has an uncanny kn.ack of 
discov(!ring greatness soontir or later and luckily we 
di.scovered tiandhiji before i( wa.s too late, lhat is, 
in his life-time. 

II 

When 1 heard of the donslructive Workers’ Con¬ 
ference 1 thought here was an opportunity for me to 
wit SewMgrani and be near enough the Pre.siding 
Diety of that sanctuary. But fate had willed 
otherwise and the ussa.-sin intervened. 1 was dcprivid 
of the nuiiiue privilege which might have been mine 
of having the Mahatma’s darskan in his A.shram itself. 
Subsequently the Conference wii.-* held and I did 
attend it. Witli him it would liave been a rare delight 
to atleixl the Coufereiiei'. In Maiuh it wa.s a sacred 
duly to do so. 

1 anived at Wardha in the evening and when I 
got to .'^ewagram it Was dark. Wilh the help of a 
hurricane lantern 1 discovered a corner for my.self in 
a roam where eight of ns wmi! lodged. We were a 
miseelluueou.s ciowd. An lil.v-Pftyiiiicr of a Province, a 
high functionary of the (’oiigreas, a simple volynlcer 
and u worker among the youth were some of niy 
roonwiialce. But next day I was assigned a senii- 
<ipon Uoorless hut furnished with mats. There also we 
were a mixed crowd. 

On arrival 1 needed a wash. The arrangemriils 
there were out of the ordinary. Tliero were no flu.sh 
arrangoiments for the Conference guests. 1 am told 
there are only two or three sanitary fittings in the 
whole place. It is hardly a subject about which one 
talks, yet at Sewagram this subject lia.s received 
meticulous attention. The water closets are carefully 
planned and Uieir cleanliness and disposal of their 
contents scientifically worked out. There are no 
sweepers at Sewagram, at least I saw none, and all 
the cleaning is done by the highly cultured inmates 
who see to it that the refuse substance is so put 
away that it becomes manure easily. I was greatly 
struck by it and I wish more people could see this 
system work so that it could be copied in our villages 
and towns. After my wash I was told' to go to the 
temporary dining shed, where food-was ready for the 
late arrivals. The food was simplicity itself. But 
naturally it was wholesome and clean. Each individual 
was given a brass tumbler, a cup and a plate of 
leaves. 

In this oonnecUon I might mention that the habi¬ 
tual tea and coSee addicts were not ignored and with 
the frugal morning l»e&kfast, one could have tea 


co^t'o, sugarcane juice whs there for the abstemious. 
Anxious in(iuirie.i were made of each guest and there 
were hundred.'! of them, if they required special food, 
fare will t.‘)kc'ii to accommodati: its far as possible the 
food' faddists. I liopc 1 sliall not b(' aecuaoil of 
irreverence if 1 were to .say lhat .Sewagram attracts 
faddists and crunks. I am told, not only raw vege- 
tal)le.s but gi-as.s. oil-cakes, and flowering iiceni, at 
limes, find place in the menu .of food-ndormors. In the 
matter of dre,sa lairriug Kuvopean cosluuit' one came 
across all kinds of diUM. Achktin uinl PyjuMa were 
rui'c. Kurta, Dholi and Gnndld Cc/w uppe.ih'd to the 
majority. But then; wore tlie Ltumi and Liinynti-n'd ix. 
When it was chilly in the mornings then; were a fi-w 
.Katnbli-walax. This wscs the crowd that 1 saw in the 
morning. But w'hat a crowd? Ninety per cci.t of 
these so-called cranks and faddists had as thoir motto 
in lif<* ‘Do .and die’. They were, till August 1;*. jail 
birds and had known suffering, more suffering and 
.still more suffering as their lot in life. 

Tho next item m the programme wa.s the evening 
prayer. It was scheduled at 8-30 p.m. On an open 
.spot .sat either on tho bar<' ground or on mats tlxv 
congregation. There were a few lanterns burning and 
a niiinber of pi'ople were spinning in that light, .last 
as the piayer w'as to begin tlii' lights were diiuiiied 
and in that semi-darkness .some one chanted tho 
Manbaii in San.'kril. It w.is followed in a melodious 
x'oice hy the recitation of tlu' Hol.v Qoran. Then a 
heauliful Bhajnii was .‘•ung and finally the congrrga- 
tion joined in Kam-Dhun. Thereafter lights were 
put on, rather their normalcy was restored and tlie 
audience ili.sper.sed quietly. 

Ill 

TTtilily was .Sewagram’s motto and austere simpli¬ 
city was noticeable cvi'tywhere in everything. In 
tlui floiiferunci; itself there was neither gloom nor 
rejoicing. It wa.s not liki> a big Conference or even 
a pulilic meeting where leaders are grorded with lusty 
checiiug. It was a business-like assembly which hud 
iis-iumrd a solmniiity all its own on account of 
Mabalmaji’s absence. 

But Mnhatmaji’s assassination has made Govern¬ 
ment vigilant and tlie Conference was simply infested 
with the Police. The majority of the guests were 
unhappy about, it. They did not like tlieir leader.s to 
1)1) guardi'd like this. But there was no disposition to 
take risks wliere the leaders were concerned and so 
people submitted to the strict, ehei-king of admission 
cards philo-sophically. Saturday, the 13th March, wa,s 
the big day. On that day tho Conference was to open. 
Pandit Nehru, Maulana Asad, Governors Katju and 
Pakwasa and the Premiers of Bombay, Madras, 
Central Provinces and Orissa and many high func¬ 
tionaries of State were there. They were meeting on 
a great occasion. It was nq longer a Workers’ Con¬ 
ference. It was a gathering of disciples and devotees. 
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It was rcminisceut of the meeting that was held two 
thousand five hundred years ago after the Buddha 
paeeed away. There was earnestness but there were 
misgivings. There was keGnne.ss to perpetuate Qandhi- 
ji’s work but there was anxiety not to set up a’ new 
orthodoxy. The speeches were mostly impersonal. 
Mahutmaji’s- life and death were seldom referred to. 
His name was brought in ouly occasionally ,to 
strengthen an argument. 1 believe it was deliberately 
done. But I have a feeling it was a bit overdone. I 
am no Bhakta and seek solace m work rather than 
communion, yet I thought these earnest souls, some 
of his nearest workers, might have given us a little 
more of Gandbiji. 

It was touching to find Pandit Nehru visit, 
Mahatmaji’s hut before he went to the Conference. 
Yes, what is Sewugram without that hut? It haunts 
me till now. Pandit Nehru’s speech at the Conference 
was oharac I eristic of the man. It was frank, and 
tom U.S he was between uoullicliug views he did nol 
know what to advise. He fell it was necessary to 
consolidate the work Mahatmnji had dune and yet he 
was afraid of the birth of a new cult with its dogmas 
uud beliefs. He init his point of view earnestly and 
sat down. Maulana Azad was definite that there 
should be set up an organization to carry on the 
great work. Make it bi’Oad-based as you like but set 
up an organisation. 

Even at a Conference like this heat was occa- 
.sionally generated. Rajendra Babu presided. He was 
the most hurd'WOrked mat). lie is an ideal though 
rather an indulgent President. But the proceedings 
terminated in an atmosphere of perfect friendliness. 
There was curnostneas in the gathering. Some of 
India's well-known public men took part in tiic dis¬ 
cussions, many of lh('m played their part behind the 
scenes. The result was the decision to establish a 
Saniaj which will owe allegiance to the Gandhinn 
ideology. The fear that if the Mahatma's name was 
added to it there would grow up a Church, led to 
the naming of the new society us Sarvodaya (the 
Blossoming forth of all faculties) Samaj. The workers 
there seemed to pooh-pooh all ideas of visible memo¬ 
rial pillars or halls or other such manifestations of 
love, loyally and homage seemed to leave them cold. 
How far this Samaj would succeed in keeping 
Gandhiji in the background I do not know. But of 


this I havo' no doubt that his name will inepre 
millions in the future as they never .did in his life¬ 
time.. Men and women will cherish his memory snd 
worship at the shrines that will spring up all over the 
world not only in India, South Africa and London 
where he spent years of his long life but in distant 
corners of the world. 

IV 

I fear those arc random thoughts not even pro¬ 
perly arranged. Of the decisions at the Conference 
the public have knowledge through Uie Press. 1 just 
give my personal reflections of the few glorious days 
for me, days not necessarily of prayer and penance 
but of prayerful thiuking. I was sad at heart that 
Bapu was no more but 1 risjoiced that I caught a 
glimpse oif his groatness at Sewugram, the abode of 
service. Here let me record the most remarkable 
event of my visit to Sevagram. It was the pilgrimage 
to Mahatmaji's hut. It was a novel experience for 
me. I laid heard and known of (Jaiidhiji’s life of austere 
simplicity and had read a description of his hut. 
But truth to tell 1 bud uever imagined that it could 
be such a small place. It is uetualiy a mud hut 
with nanow verandahs with two tiny little wooden 
windows. There, was just enough room for a mattress 
to be placed for the occupant of the house and some 
space for visitors. Near him was a small desk, a '•ustic 
waste paper basket., a spittoon and an improvised sort 
of book case, where a Tew sacred books were placed. 
Nearby behind n partition was spread a mat and a 
desk, perhaps for his secretary. Near Gandhiji’s 
7 )iIlow on the mud wall was written in mud ‘Om’ 
and on another wall hung two card-boards with 
manuscrii)ts written by hand; one wa,? a quQtation 
from Ruskin’.s Uuto I'fm Lust and the other a ffiw 
stanzas from Qoran. As 1 entered the room I saw 
an oldish man sitting there ail by himself, looking 
at the mattress where lay the Mahatma’s rosary. 
With a soiTOwful gesture he drew my attention to 
the long stick which Mahutmaji used when he went 
out fur his walks. I came out of the room and noticed 
the palm leaves that were spread on the walls to 
prevent the heat. 1 saw no fan there. Here lived 
the greatest man of the age. Thus toiled the noblest 
Indian of all ages I How puny we are t What 
aliadows we pursue 1 


SCHOOL-BUILDINQ IN BRITAIN 


Bt wilwam newton 


ABCHiTRcrs of modprn swliool buildings must pay it may well hasp )Mi>a lliat U\o predigo of the pioneer 
attention to the demands of modern education, and. buililiugs made the British kss ready to think the 
emphasize the needs of sunlit classrooms, air currents prohh'm out anew. But devolepmcnt there was all the 
without draughts, insulation from external noises, and time, and its pace Las been notably increasing through- 
accessible playing fields. out the last 20 years. 



The modem British school is well exemplified in thin piilurc 
of an elementary school near 1-oiulon 


A Kket<‘li of the development, 
of the school "irtea” rvould show first 
of all an emphasis on compactne.s«. 
the teaching-rooms giouped round a 
central hall, into which they often 
open directly This ,ift(‘r idl was \e)y 
natural. In old days, oil had been 
taught in one big room; and i^ \v i 
step forward irhrn the lea(:hiTl,!^-rooln^ 
were made se])aral.e. rreii n the ■ 
were only, as it wcie, annexes of 
the main meeting room. But il>e 
need for quiet and for vrniil.itio'i 
soon moved the teaching-room 
away from the Hall. 

More and more attention i- 
paid to them. Thi (avly ones have 
good light, but are often snnle.s-'. 
Now sunshine, and if pos.sihle oarlv 
morning sunshine, is considered in- 
disptu.“able. and no le.ss important is 
natural cross-ventilation from win¬ 
dows in opposite walls. Left-hand 
light for (he pupils, insulation from 


Architecture is the true inter¬ 
national language. Music, the art 
which comes nearest to it in this 
respect, is apt to have a racial 
flavour which may be an obstacle 
to judgment. We miglxl need to be 
schooled to appreciate the melodies 
of Chinn or Abyssinia or Tibet; but 
their buildings we can at once 
understand from plan, section and 
elevation, see what their problems 
are, and compare their solutions 
wiU) our own treatment of similar 
problems. 

This is perhaps especially true 
of such buildings as schools and 
hospitals. Britain was a pioneer in 
school-building 70 years ago; and 
to some degree suffered the usual 
fate of pioneera. 'Vhe building types 
evolved as a first solution of the 



The entrance bo a school in Yorkshire, Qnglamd 


school problem were further developed and improved iu external noise; air currents without draught, a blaok- 
other lands—notably by France in the last years of tlie board lit but not shiny, easy* movement for teacher 
nineteenth century—while in England the earlier and pupils, easy speaking without echo—all these are 
sdiools had been so well and solidly buUt that they points in the design of teaching-rooms to which more 
were difficult to adapt and alter. And for a time, too, and more attention has ebnfe to be p^d. As the 
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subjects taught grew in variety, bo did the teaching- not only on the occasion of special ceremonies, but 
rooms; standard class-rooms were added, with all pverj' day. For every day the children come—^it may 
their individual demands, rooms for teaching art and be four or five hundred of them—all within a few 
science, woodwork , and metal work, cooking and mihutes. Within these few minutes all must take off 
laundiycraft, needlework and handicraft, and similar hats and coals, and perhaps shoes, and be gathered 
‘'practinal” subjects—a list which is continually growing, orderly in their appointed place. The arrangement of 

entrances and cloak-rooms is thus 
a vital part of the school plan. The 
earlier solution of a single, entrance 
and centralized cloak-rooms (dupli¬ 
cated where there were both boys 
and girls) perhaps made supervision 
easier. Now the tendency is to 
li'ssen stipervi.sion, to look to the 
self-education of the (ihild orderli- 
iie.s.« and reasonable discipline,, and 
in consequence provide open accos.s 
and a number of cloak-rooms. Tilts 
again influerces the whole planning 
and grouping of the .school units. 

Nor can the plan ignore leisure 
hours, and breaks and all that is 
needed for the young at exercise 
and play. The playground we have 
always had. It i.s still a prob¬ 
lem to site it so as to be sunny 
in winter, easily reached, near a 
The modem chissroom in a Council school near London covered play-space and the water- 

Meanwhile, the assembly ball 
expands in function. .4t first it is 
just a convenient .space for collect¬ 
ing the whole school together; but 
it takes more and more a new im¬ 
portance as the centre of the 
sehool’-s life, where the unity of the 
whole is om.phasised in speeches 
and ceremonies, in music and 
drama. Today it is coming to be 
thought of as the cultural centre, 
not only of the school, but of the 
whole, district served by the school 
—as a regional hall to be planned 
and available for this double pur¬ 
pose—or rather these two aspects 
of one purpose. 

It will be evident that the new 
needs and uses of these two consti¬ 
tuents of the school-plan (tbe hall 
and the teadiing-rooms) will have 
radically affected the old arrange¬ 
ments. Instead of being compact, the 
.school building spreads il.splf out to meet the sunshine closets, reasonably subject to supervision, and not 
:m<i open air; while the hall can no longer be embarra.ssing the teaching-rooms >with noise and 
eavbed<]rd in the other plan-elements, but must, with summer glare.- Beades the playground, the modern 
its enluvged stage and dressing-rooms and foyer, be school provides a covered play-space, gymnasia, 
designed for the easy welcome of a crowd which may library, and dining rooms for mid-day meals, gardens 
come cither from one e(!hool or from outside or from and lawns and flowering trees—all to be married with, 
both at, the same time. the building-plan and lay-out, the eatranoe drives a&d 

A school must always be able to handle crowds, the green playini^-fields. 



The interior of a G.tmnasium at a grammar school in London 
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These arc the problems which designers of school- school-building prognimmes can be: put. into 

buildings in Britain have had to face and their solu- operation again and we shall sec this enlightened 
lions have been notably successful. In the years poii,,y fo,- design »i.se<l to its best advantage for the 
before the war Britain’s modern schools were among rising generations, 
the first in the world and certainly, in the pres<?nt 
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REVIVAL OF BUDDHISM IN INDIA 

By RAJANI KANTA DAS, ph.i)., 

I'i>fmvr Kwnovdc, Adi'innr, Nolinnal Economic Board, 
(Jniti'd Slatex Anny. Mililaru (iorenmeni in Konn 


\s urgfiil need Itidiii is the revival of Buddhism, 

which wa.s once 1 Miiueine religion and which i- .still 
dll' doiiiinaiit leligion in the Far Ea-I and Soillli-oast 
A.sia. Tlu' III' ral and .s])irit.iial .sources from which 
r'Uddhism .‘••prang .still exist, in India. Buddhism more 
than any other religion realized the greatness of inner 
life and tlie iuiiiortanee of .self-control a.- t.he 'alkalis o' 
,'ichie\ing peace and tranquillity, both of which are 
er.sentiul loda.v in the face of the rising tide'i of 
Miateriali-m. The niord and spintiiaJ iichievi m^nts o 
Buddhism ai-e among the slioiigcst pilhirs of the 
foundation of India’s rising new civilization. 

The time ha.« come when Buddhi.'in shouhl be 
revived and rein.st.alled a.s a principal religion of Jadia. 
There are several ren.-xias why Buddhism is needl’d : 
(1) the decline of popular Hinduism, whicli was 
largel.v based upon caste, endoga'iny, taboo (eating of 
beef), and similar other prarl.iees as well as on idolatry 
and symbolism ; (2) inadequacy of such creeds a.s are 
based upon the concept of Hindu trinity, and the 
mylliologieal cuieejil of reincarnation of Gml a.-. H;itiia 
(the liei’O of the Rama.vana) and Krishna (the hero o 
the Mnhabharata); and (3) the lack of pr'sel.vtizing in 
Hindin.'^m a.s indicated by Die decline in number of the 
Hindus, as compared with Moslems and Christians. 

Buddhism has .surpassing moral and spiritual v.due.s. 
The grandeur and glory of Buddhism oner altr elcd 
not only the ma#@as but also the scholars, mon.iichs 
and conquerors. The me-ssages of Buddhism long ago 
crossed the national boundaries and at present il 
countB among it,s followers a vast number of the 
humanity. Buddhism is a part of the moral and 
spiritual achievement of India and its teachings still 
form India’s cultural heritage. After a thousand years, 
India should again welcome its own creed and esta¬ 
blish, as her greatest religious teacher, Gautama the 
Buddha, the “Light of Asia.” 

The revival and regeneration of Buddhism in India 
should be attempted from different angles: First, like 
'Christianity and Islam, Buddhiami is a proselytising 
religion and its message t^ould be brought to all 
elasSBS of people. The possibility of eonvarting the so- 
oalled depressed classes into Buddhism should be explored; 
seoobd, the life of Buddha and Buddhism should 


hr a pari, of (he eurricuinm of nil llic ■.clmob, collcse.-' 
anti iiniversitie.s in India and e\ery ladi.an, irrespective 
of his creed, should be required to kiKw the life and 
leaelniig'' of Biiddhtt. Buddhi.stic teniple.s .slitmld be 
built, at convenient places aud Buddhistic literature 
shmild be made available in all Indian languages. 

India .shotild organize a Buddhistic council, which 
will bo the fifth in iks order, the fourth being held in 
the first century of the Christian, era, preferably at 
Kaitmatli where Buddha preached l'i.« first sermon 
some 2(KX) ve.iv.-t :igo, and all the Buddhistic eountrifts, 
such as Ceylon, Burma, Siam, Indo-f’hina, Tibet, 
fMiina, Japan, and Korea, should be invited to send 
llieir rcpresenlatiies to tlie council. The council may 
l:i-.t from three to .six niontlis ind a program .should be 
drawn up in con.milt.ation with the prauinent member.^ 
of the Buddhistie eeuniries a.'^ to the subject-matter 
fur (ii'cussiou. But they .«lfjuld include .such questions 
as (1) the present status of Buddhism in various 
count rie.s ; (2) the Renai.'sance of Buddhism and the 
adjustiiii'iil of it.s doctrines and tenets in the light of 
motlern .seienec, art and philosopjiy and in accordance 
with the needs and requirements of men and W'Cmm 
in modern .society; (3) the C'*!ablishment of an inler- 
nalional university for Buddhistic countries ; (4) an 
arrangement for jicriodie eonfcronces of the Buddhists 
in each of the Budilhistic countries every two or three 
yeur.s ; and (5) si'oriilar other sulijcets which ma,v bo 
decided upon by the council. 

The revival of BudeUiism will have .several effects 
on India as well as on other Buddhistic countries. 

First, it will elevate the moral and spiritual status 
of India and raise her in the estimation of the other 
peoples. It is a paradox that the peo^ile who contributed 
most bo the concepts of monotheism, monism, and 
Buddhism would permit their own countrymen to follow 
the crudest idolatry and ■most obscene symbolism as 
their cults. 

Second, it will bring India into close contact with 
the South-eastern and Far Fsistern Asiatie countries, all 
of which have monsoon economy and some basic 
cultural unity. Hindu and Buddhistic empires were 
once established in Sumatra and Java and extended to 
Formosa a&d Luton in the north, and Bali and Lombok 
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in flic south, and some of the best Hindu temples are 
still to be found in Indo-Chiaa and the best stupa in 
Java. India ha,3 all the poasibilities of enriching her 
moral and spiritunl culturcfi from miost of these coun¬ 
tries, where Buddhism ha? been a living religion for 
the past ton centuries. 

Third, a close relationship between India nnd 
these countries may facilitate the Renaissance of 
Buddliism so that its tenets and doctrines may be 
reoriented nnd readjusted in the light of modern art 
and philo.'soptiy and may form the moral .and spiritual 
foundation of inda^trial civilisation and may tivoid 
some of tli( malciinli.-Jtic effects in the Ea.sl as it, has 
been the m-se in the West. India and these coniitric.s 
may even ( -ilablish llu'ir own lit mg and cultural 
standard.'- in imluslrial (■(tiler-, the possibilities of which 
have been created by (he inauginalion of rrgion.-d 
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labor conferences by the international labor organiaa- 
tion in Asia and America. 

Finally, India must also actively participate in all 
international .activities and attempt to establish inter¬ 
national peace. As in the old League of Nations, power- 
politics have already appeared in the international 
affairs of the United Nations and groups and blocks have 
already been formed for working out their problems, 
such as the Latin American bloc, the Western European 
bloc, tlie Arab Moslem bloc (extending from Pakistan 
to Egypt), and the United Kingdom, the United States 
and the Soviet Uuion have ul-o their dependent coun¬ 
tries. For her inlermitional .'iclivitic's India will be able 
to de))end epori the Soul]i-ea''ter!i and Far Easter'i 
Asiatic countries ii.« her .'illie.-i for the .'soluti.-)’i of scvirK* 
of the important iutcru-ilioiial problems, esjutcially 
with reference to A.ria 


INDIAN STUDIES IN GERMAN UNIVERSITIES 

By I)«. GlRhlA MOOKERJEE 


1 n.UTKM-a) to lit' I'lia.Mup tliroug'u Tticbiugcu one 
evening last winter aud Prof. Von Glasf'ii'tpp the great 
Inilologet a.'ked me if 1 could not .sta> the. night and 
lake part in the meeting of the ludiati S(!iniuar in 
which Prof. Hermann Wi'llcr w-i.'i reading a ptiper on 
Hayliuviiiinum. I readily agieed and after dinner 
made for the chemic.il laboratory of the Uiiiveivity 
whore the meeting w;is to lake phice. It wa.^ not eiiN.V 
to lixul I'he approaclu.^ to the luiilding wtiv d-ii-k 
and when I eventually got inside the hou-'', I couhl 
not hud the way to llu' labiraliTV. Theri' wa;- im 
porter and the jias-i'agi'S wi're daik. ilic can-utiipte •' 
of electricity being strictly rationi'd. At Iasi, ii.V 
following the direction of a streak of light cuaii >g 
out of a room. 1 fmally discov-end (he place and was 
.soon introduced to a grotip of a dozen jieojilr wh(» 
had litiived the weather to hear Prof. Weller speak. 
Till' room wa.s not heated and it wn- a terribly cold 
night. E\crjonc hail hi.? nr her overcoat on but 
even thou one shivered. Prof. WetlCr si>okc for abiuit 
an hour and afterwards there was a general discussion 
on the etymological significance of the. Sanskrit word 
“Uinn”. Prof. Wellor ventured the suggestion that it 
might have something to do with the German word 
''Oma”, meaning a grand-mother and thus •‘Uma" 
might really mean the mother of the earth I 

At any rale, the whole thing was impressive to » 
degree. 1 could not for a ino-meut forgi't that, most 
jirobably, none, of the audience had a decent meal 
for months and it applied equally to the speaker, who 
looked haggard and pale nnd could harcHy move with 
ease. Still, their love of India was strong enough to 
make them forget nil the ineonveniencos and to take 
part in the discussion of a subject which, to say the 


h'.sst, wii.s highly technical. ] could not help bt'ing 
deeply moved by tiiih .'■cene and 1 felt that our people 
at home ,'hould know alioul it. After all, we owe a 
deep debt of gratitude t.o German seholar.-! and Ger¬ 
man Indologists and tlie fact that, oven undnr the 
present circumstances, some of them curry on their 
Indian studios should not be allowed to be forgotten. 

I carried on subsequently an ouqiiiry in all the 
four zones of Gerimniy and found to my pleasant 
surjirise that nio.il of the famous Gerinaii ITuivcrsiiie-s 
have already ieorp.an!a‘J then- Indian Seinine.r.- and 
sliidcDts were flocking tlieie from all parts of 
country. Interest in India has grown even move 
than before and there is also .a .«lrong de.sire among the 
students to know something of modern India. Un¬ 
fortunately, some of the well-known scholars had dird 
during tiie war nmong.'st whom the pride of pl.acc 
should go tp Prof. Heinrich Luedors of the University 
of Berlin. Ho w'as a great authority on E|iigraphy, 
Buddhism and the Vedas nnd he was well-kuown to 
several generations of Indian students who frequented 
the Berlin University. His wife who also had made 
a name for herself in researches on Buddhism, died 
during the war. Dr. Zieseniss of the University of 
Breslau (uow iii Poland) who was an authority oh 
Shaivism is reported to have been killed in actioa. 
Among those who died after tlie war, Dr, Reinhard 
Wagner was well-kuown to the Bengali vioitora to 
the German capita), for hU painstaking attempts to 
write Bengali in Roman character had made him vety 
dear to such well-known scholars of Bengali as Dr. 
Sunili Chatterjee and Humayun Kabir. It is reported 
that Dr. Wagner died in a ccmcentration eamp wberelhh 
WMi brought after the armistice because of Ms * 
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■neniber of the National Socialist Party. I was told 
tlmt before his death he was engaged in a German 
translation of Srikanla. Many Bengali visitors to 
Berlin will miss this lovable man whose modest flat 
in Tempelhof was always open to them and who had 
dedicated his life to the study of the Bengali language. 
Similarly, Dr. Beythan, the well-known student of 
Tamil, died after the war, as well as Prof. Bernhard 
Breloer of the Berlin University who had made 
valuable researches in the study of Kautilya. 

On the other hand, Pro*. Walilschniidt, a great 
authority on Indian and Buddhist art, has begun his 
courses at the University of Goettingen and his 
lectures arc very well-attended. The old Prof. Kirfel 
of Bonn is .still active and has just published a new 
book called Die Dreikoepfige OotlheiL based on hLs 
studie.s of the Puranas. Prof. Lomniei had remained 
in Frankfurt Lliroughout th war and lie is now 
teaching the Vedas and Avesta at the Uiiivensity 
tlfbrc. Prof. Weller who is in Lcipsig says that the 
liussiau nut iion lies are. giving him ali facilities and 
he is now lecturing on Buddhism. Dr. Hoffmann has 
also been porniitted to resume his lectures on Tibetan 
.Buddhism at the University of Hambuig and I found 
that Prof. Nobel of the University of Marburg was 
holding Ills classes on Alankara and Chinese Bud¬ 
dhism witli great succci'S. Prof. Von. Glaaonapp was 
appointed the Dean of the Faculty of Philosophy at 
the Univcnsily of Tuebingen (French Zone) and after 
having lost his home and famous library of Indian 


maiiu^cripla at Koenigsberg, h.as now settled down in 
this town. He has built up an Indian Seminar out of 
practically nothing and lia.s a'rcady published another 
book called, .Die Weisknl des Buddha. I also caiiio 
to know that Prof. Otto Schrader is leaching “Vaisnav- 
ism” at the University of Kiel. 

Some of the liulologist.s have of course been not 
allowed to take up their former jobs. Among them is 
Prof. Ludwig Alwdorf, who was a close collaborator 
of Netaji during hi.s stay in Berlin. He is eug'iged 
on his own in a study of Apnbhrninshu literature. 
Similarly, Prof. Hauer of TuLbiiigen and Prof. Wusl 
of Munich have been debarred from rejoining iJicir 
posts owing to their membersliips in the Party. 

Everywhere, however, people complained that the 
.shortage of books and magazines was very great. For 
nearly twelve years, the Indologists have not been 
able to have contact with India and they aic very 
eager to develop them again. But the iiostal system 
is primitive and h.s tlic Oeriuau money is valuehiss 
thc'y arc not able to subscribe to Indian papers and 
magazines nor can they buy new books. They look 
upon former Indian students of Gi'rnian Universities 
to remedy this defect and any book or magazine sent, 
will be thankfully acknowledged. It is my belief that 
wo ouglit to do everything in our power to be of help 
to these eminent men who are carrying on the torch 
of Indian learning in spite of h:ird.ship.^, liie extent of 
vvliich is almo.st unimaginable in India 
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SCHOLARSHIP 

Br C. L. 

“Tt is not the quantity, but the quality, - of knowledge 
which determines the mind’s dignity. A man of 
immense information may, Uiroagh the want of largo 
and comprehensive ideas, be far inferior in intellect to 
a labourer, who, with little knowledge, has yet seized 
01 ^ great truths ... A good mind is formed by a few 
great ideas, not by an infinity of loose details."—W. E. 
Ghanning in Lectures on the Elevation of the Labour¬ 
ing Classes, 

I 

This is just the sort of subject that suits me— 
inasmuch as I am, thereby, enabled to ramble at my 
sweet will and pleasure, to branch off Into any tempting 
by-path or side-lane that crosses my pre-arranged path. 
Diseursiveness is of the essence of essay-writing, and 
what was good enough for Dryden, Lemaitre, and 
Walkiey—and, coming down to our own time, for that 
doymi of English dramatic critics, the late Mr. James 
•Agate—is, without doubt, good enough for me, too. All 
the same I must, in the interests of historical accuracy, 
itaoteo to diaaTow any claim to scholarship—even 
"iipifthriilorth-wWBt.’' 11 is true, of course, that I have 
hikd stnee, in a mannar of speaking, I 
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could lisp in number.s) a vague hankeriug after that 
priceless jewel ; but a concatenation of circumstances, 
over which 1 may rightly protest that, 1 havo had no 
control, effectively prevented that vague hankering of 
mine from realising itself to the fullest extent, of 
‘'expanding" itself, in Walter Pater’s celebrated phrase, 
“to tlio measure of its intention.’’ 

A stronger mind than mine would, in all pro¬ 
bability, have scorned to be defeated by the mere 
caprice of events ; would even, on the contrary, have 
been spurred on to redoubled efforts just because of 
that formidable obstruction in its way. But it is useless 
to cry over spilt milk and to east a longing, lingering, 
look over the "might-have beens." Had such and such 
a thing not happened I might (who knows?) have 
soured, on the wings of my innate ambition, to such 
and such a height. Vaid consolation I In the inscrut¬ 
able dispensation of Providence, however, such and 
such a thing did happen ; and the Lord of Hosts Him¬ 
self cannot put back the hand of the clock and start 
me—or, for that matter, anyone else^^afresh on tnF 
brief sojourn in this most transitory of all. the worlds. 
As Sir Thomas Browne puts it, "The iniquity of obUyioA 
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blindly scaltercth her poppy." The past is now a closed 
book, there is no known process by which we can re¬ 
mould it nearer to our hearts' desire. 

"The Motnng Finger writes ; and, having writ, 
Moves on : nor all your Piety nor Wit 

Shall hire it back to cancel half a Line, 

Nor all yowr Tears wash tmt a Word of it," 

U 

I have not, then, any pretensions to schularshi]). 
But this bitter pill is not without its sugar-coating, in 
that though I may have no pretensions to scholarship- 
I am yet not unaware that there is such a thing as 
scholarship and that the man who possesses it has an 
immense advantage over the roan who does not possess 
it. As Walter Bagehot observed shrewdly : 

“While a knowledge of Greek and Latin i.<i not 
necessary to a writer of English, he should at least 
have a firm conviction that tho.so two languages 
existed." 

(The profound truth of this ob-servation will be brought 
home to us when we remember Gibbon’s magnificent 
saying that the Greek language gave a soul to the 
objects of sense and a body to the abstractions of 
metaphysics). 

Scholarship, indeed, is never wasted anywhere : 
Igast of all in journalism, which, in my humble opinion, 
is immeasurably enriched by it, being, in fact, trans¬ 
formed beyond recognition by the additional graces 
that it never fails to lend to anything that it touches. 
It is not pven to everyone of us to be a scholar : this 
kind of thing cometh not out but by prayer and fast¬ 
ing. But, at any rate, wc should not be guilty of the 
supreme sacrilege of looking askance at scholars and 
scholarship. The scriptures enjoin us to love the 
Highest when we see it If we cannot do oven tlmt we 
write ourselves down as no better than mere clods, as 
no better than hewers of wood and drawt-rs of water. 
This may seem obvious ; but it is far from being so. 

in 

We have arrived at a point when there are none 
so poor as to do reverence to scholarship ; and 
especially is this evident in the field of journalism, that 
Cinderella of the profe.ssions. But, to (^[uote the words 
of the immortal Sam Weller, this is wrapping it up iu 
a small parcel. At the present juncture not only is 
scholarship c onspicuous by its absence in journalism ; 
it is severely frowned upon when it makes the sli^teat 
show of raising its head from the abysmal efeptht to 
which Fleet Street (and, even more so, whatever stands 
for Fleet Street in our hapless country) has, in the 
plcntitude of its ignorance, consigned it. This is, pre- 
etbinently, the Age of the New Journalism ; and New 
Journalism and scholar^iip are as poles apaet. As laf 
06 the New J-oumalism, at any rate, is conie&ed it is 
safe to say that no ' 

"... brighter Hellas rears its mountains 
From waves serener far," 
and t^t no 

", . . new Peneus rolls its fouMUdns 
■ 4goinst the morning star" 


Scholarship, indeed, can find no "abiding city" in the 
world of the New Journalism. If this is the case in 
England it must, a fortiori, be the case in Indifi as'well; 
for whatever passes for journalism here takes its cue 
from the journalism that flourisiies there. We are not 
pioneers but imitators; and imitators have, as a rule, 
a penchant for copying the worst features of tlie thing 
imitated rather than the best. 

There is that in the New Journalism which is 
inimical to the encouragement of scholowikip; and 
those who would follow Apollo and the Nine would 
do well to apply elsewhere for admission. Mattew had 
been different, of course, before the late Lord North- 
cliffe, the Father of the New Journalism, took Fleet 
Street by storm. Then scholarship had a place in the 
sun: to the practitioners of the art in those days it 
was, as Dr. Johnson said of Greek, “like* old lace—you 
can never have too much of it.” 

“Bliss was it in that dawn to he. alive. 

And to be young was very heaven." 

.IV 

If a slight exaggeration (pardonable in the 
circumstances) may be pcirmitted, to be a journalist 
then was to be a .scholar : the two terms were almusl 
interchangeable. Those who were aspirants to the 
journalistic purple generally made sure that they had 
the requisite qualifications. Qiiih' apart from the fact 
that they were not, like their successors, dc'ad from 
the neck up, as the saying is, they invariably c.ame to 
their tasks with the proper intellectual equipment as 
well as with a firm determination to leave their patri¬ 
mony, like the old Athenian, not worne but something 
better tlian they found it. In other words, they took 
pains to be s]>lendid. They regarded themselves as the 
inheritors of a fulfilled renown and, then’fore, saw to 
it that they gave of their best to the noblest of all 
profe.saions. You could never catch them napping. In 
especial, tlioy were adepts in the instrument of their 
calling. In their hands English prose. 

". . . betxtme a trumpet, whence they bUiW 
Soul-animating strmns." 

They knew perfectly well that scholarship, by itself, 
cannot carry a journalist very far : he must learn bow 
to put it to the correct use. That was why they took 
endless trouble to prune and to poli^. In the matter 
of the mechanics of their trade they had a sort of 
sixth sense, as it were, that brightness does not fall 
from off the air ; that, instead, brightness has io be 
cultivated—and cultivated, too, with assiduous, care. 
Book-lore should never, it is true, be despised, but it 
would be all the better if it could exist side |>y side 
with the ability to mite well: else it wou^. bum 
wheels and grind no com. ' ,.i 

' V 

The journalists that I have in mmd were not only 
ripe scholars but excellent penmen; they were siiyu ^ 
the p^nant truth that literatere lihouid never he 
diyotced from life. T|iey did not tigi:t^ 
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iliuir tlut iitentun U only tat tllo "hi^ htawt." 
They held, on the otba hand, that it i^ould be the 
poennon of the common man no len than Uiat of the 
mUttante. It waa aaid ,of Socrates that he brought 
down philosophy from hearen to inhabit among men. 
The same can, with equal truth, be said of these giants 
in the different realm of the "humanities." They har^ 
nessed them to the fleeting needs of journalism. Such 
being their high endeavour it was no wonder that they 
touched nothing that they did not adorn. The tiniest 
paragraph that they wrote had distinction stamped 
upon it, was invested with a sort of plenary inspiration. 
Heading their articles was a liberal education in itself. 
You were not fobbed off with the crumbs from their 
table : you were served with a full meal, as delicious 
as it was wholesome. You expected a toothsome thing 
and you got it. 

Who wore these masters ? In the main they were 
Scott, Spender, Massingham, and 'Gardiner. They 
formed a quartette that has never been surpassed any¬ 
where. They have had no single successor. It was, 
probably, not quite an accident that all of them 
belonged to the great Liberal party. During that period 
there waa an efflorescence of the human spirit in that 
party that was wellnigh unique. In politics as well as 
in the arts it “flamed in the forehead of the morning 
sky." Look where you would it was a Liberal that 
dominated the scene. It was from that cultural Pamir 
Plateau that all-—or nearly all—the rivers and rivulets 
of genius flowed aud "winded somewhere safe to sea." 
That illustrious savant, 1/ord Morley himself, drew 
inspiration from the same prolific source. Naturally, 
these four figures whose names I have mentioned 
above had no option, so to speak, bqt to tread the 
same path of intclh’clual development. 

It would be unprofitaible to go into the question 
of who was the tallest among them. There can be no 
comparison where superlatives are concerned. The 
mountain-peaks are all snow-clad. Scott was, un¬ 
doubtedly, the doyen among them. He had also the 
advantage of being associated with the best daily in 
Engl a nd. That, of necessity, gave him a “pull" that 
was, unfortunately, denied to others. He was the 
eeniormost among them. His noble example could not 
but have been an invaluable asset, acting, as it must 
have done, os a sort of beaconlight to the younger set. 
Scott was an institution by himself : the Manchester 
Ouardian a veritable "school” of journalism. In English 
journalism Scott was, indeed, a landmarkand when 
he died the whole country rose as one man to render 
him homage. 

VI 

Iff So far as compaiisoffs are possible among giants, 
however, it^ has always seemed to me that Massin^am 
towered above as Mount Everest towsrs' above 
Eanefaanjahgha and Nanga Parbat and the rest. 
.SdMhj^ham waa a class by hiifihelf. as Cowley said 
id ‘‘iBo fornied a vast species alone.” Hm soul 
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n)|n of them all, though an unkind fate denied hint 
the chance of becoming an inetitution in the eame 
manner ae Scott. His was a more fiery spirit: nor had 
he the knack of suffering fools (and knaves) l^adly, 
as anyone must have who is determined to make the 
beat of both the worlds. Even idealists, if they do not 
wish to be "caught out,” usually contrive to have a 
streak of materialism deeply embedded in their com¬ 
position : if it escapes public detection it is because 
it is cunningly camouflaged aud is made to form aff 
inextricable part of the general colour-scheme. The 
lack of this protective principle, of this “safety-first” 
device, was Massingliam’s undoing. 

Spender had neither the idealism nor the brilliance 
of either Scott or Massingham. He was not an out- 
and-out Radical like them and was noted for adapting 
“the middle-of-the-road” policy in most matters. He 
brought everything to the touchstone of practicability. 
The words of Sir William Watson about Matthew 
Arnold are equally applicable to him : 

. . for though with skill 
He sang of beck and tarn and ghyll 
The deep authentic mountain thrill 
Ne’er shook his page, 

Somewhat of worldling mingled still 
IPiih bard and sa'ge." 

This is not to belittle Spender’s contribution either 
to politics or to journalism ; but I am here dealing 
with tlie imponderables, and Spender, consistently 
displaying more of the diplomatist's skill than of the 
idealist’s fervour as lie wus wont to do, has, obviously, 
no place in this "galley.” Even liis literary style was 
not comparable to that of the other Three 
Musketeers. 

VII 

As for A. G. Gardiner there is not a lover of* 
journalism or literature who docs not mourn his death, 
which occurred last year, tliough it had not been 
entirely unexpected. He had Jong passed the psalmiat’a 
span of three score years and ten. That, however, does 
not mitigate the sense of our loss to any appreciable 
extent; rather docs it serve to heighten it. .We had 
been so very much accustomed to take his presence in 
our midst for granted that how we cannot bear to 
contemplate the void caused by his demise with any 
degree of equanimity. His was, indeed, a name to 
conjure with. The initials, "A.G.G.," wore known and 
honoured wherever they were found : they were an 
ibstaiitanpous paasiM>rt to our affection. We read every 
line of his that we could lay hands on, and, like Oliver 
Twist, asked for more. His writings ^re suffused with 
charm. No wonder that even his worst enemies could 
not resist their lure. It is no exaggeration to say that, 
once you come to him, you could not leave him with¬ 
out a pang of regret. I can still remember many a 
dinner that was allowed to get cold because I happened 
to be in the middle of an article, or e^y, of his. It 
is equally true that I often neglected my more serious 
studiee for tire same reason. It oait be said of him, M 
it WM. of •omeone ^ before h!in> that be “b^fuiled 
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childreii from p.lsy B&d old men from ihe ohimnd)** 
bomef/’ Hie death ie a lorn in another respect slsoi as 
he was the last of a race of joumalistie giants. 

Scott in the Manchester Ovardian and Maasingham 
in the Dculy Chronicle (and, later, in the Nation) and 
Spender in tliat “old sea-green incorruptible,” the 
Weatminsltr Gaiette, and Gardiner in the Daily News 
“tnagnoperated,” in the late Mr. James Agate’s beauti¬ 
ful phrase, as no "foursonne” had ever been privileged 
to do. It was the grandest symphony that anyone could 
have hoped to hear. For nearly two decades Gardiner 
preached the Liberal doctrine from the pulpit that the 
Daily News provided for him. I am not prepared to 
aver that he was a raafch for the other three in point 
of political lore. Politics was far from being his first 
love. He did not come to it con amorc. Pride of place 
in his mind was always given to literature. But, with 
all his limitations in that line, he managed to make uP 
by unwearied diligence for what was lacking in primal 
impulse. 

vni 

To the public Gardiner is known more as an author 
than as a journalist. It is probable that now many have 
forgotten his editorship days but still remember with 
inexpressible gratitude the pleasure his printed pages 
gave them. When the late C. E. Montague resigned 
from the Manchester Guardian in order to dedicate 
himself entirely to the st'rvice of literature a farewell 
dinner was arranged in his honour at the Reform Club 
in Manchester at which 8cott presided. While propos¬ 
ing the guest, and after speaking of the affection in 
which he was held, Scott proceeded : 

“We want to thank him for all he is and all 
he has done, the unswerving stand he has ever 
made for liberty, his deep and critical understand¬ 
ing of literature, the drama, the finer arts, for the 
crystal clearness of his style and its wonderful 
vigour and vividness, for the model he has set 
before them of Engli^ pure and undefiled."—C. E. 
Montague: A Memoir. By Prof, Oliver Elton. 
Chatto & Windus, 1924, p. 2M. 

We may transfer this well-spoken eulogy word by 
word to Gardiner himself. Scott then refererd to 
Montague as an author : 

“Only in his books does, he become completely 
himself. Montague has lived both lives, the life of 
the journalist and the life of the author—he has 
lived them hard, and he has lived them together. 
The paper of the day must die with the day, but 
its work, if well done, as Montague has done it, 
does not die ; it enters into the life of the nation 
and helps to direct its mind and shape its destiny." 
-Ilrid., pp. 2flp-7. 

This tribute also can be applied to Gardiner verbaUm. 
Gardiner lived in his books much more than Montague 
did. Montague’s passion was at white 'faeat even while 
writing the day’s leading article in his paper or the 
notice of the previous night’s play in the theatre. T^is 
cannot be said of Gardiner. He bad always an eye to 
the future and practised a wise economy in his day-to- 
day work. While not stinting hu service to the 
JfeiM he looked fartlm ahead than most wmkiDg 


Jouraalists do. He was an authw first and a joutfiAi^ 
afterwards. i 

tx 

I have brought in these names—of Scott, Spender, 
Maasingham and Gardiner, that is—with a view to 
pointing a moral and adorning a tale. They were 
journalists as well as scholars. Journalism, we may 
concede, is a leaser thing than authorship. In addition, 
it has the supreme disadvantage of being evanescent: 
it has its hour and then ceases to be. It is as fieeting 
as the raindrops on a widow-pane or as dictators in a 
South American Republic. Yet, because these four 
possessed minds that could transcend the hour they 
built for tliemselvcs monuments, not, indeed, of 
“storied urn or animated bust,’’ but monuments much 
more permanent—monuments that reside in the recesses 
of thankful hearts. 'The.se names, howe ver, do not, by 
any means, exhaust the list. Brave men lived before, 
as well as since,' Agamemnon, and the ranks of English 
journalism were never devoid of illustrious personages, 
though they might not, intellectually speaking, have 
attained quite "the thewes, the stature, bulk and big 
assemblanco” of the Big Four aforementioned. 

Thorp was C. E. Montague, for instance. He was, 
if not “the noblest Roman of them all,” a Roman, 
uionclheless, “of the same like,” as the Scots would say. 
When he retired from the Manchester Guardian he left 
a legend behind him, a legend of his journalistic 
accomplishments. He was eminent both as a scholar 
.and as a journalist. His writings were masterpieces of 
eoinpasition. The esteem in which he was held by his 
brethren of the craft can be glimpsed from the exquisite 
tribute paid to him by his father-in-law,- C. P. Scott, 
which I quoled a few paragraphs earlier. Thus docs 
Royalty salute Royalty. Montague was passionately ia 
love with good writing and never grudged the time he 
gave to it. He was, by the example he set to others, 
responsible in no small measure for the general raising 
of the standard of journalism in his day. 

X 

Next to Scott himself the Manchester Ovardian 
owed the greatest debt to him. It was a rare privilege, 
indeed, for anyone to be able to boost that he leariit 
journalism at the feet of such acknowledged mastem ae 
Scott and Montague. The late Mr. James Agate sever 
tired of bestowing his meed of praise on “C. E. M.” 
He would break off in the middle of a sentence and 
sing a hymn to the greater glory of that inimitaWe 
artist in words. And Mr. Agate conid, in this matter, 
“tell a hawk from a handsaw.” 

In his Ego (the first of the series) Mr. Agate gives 
us this delicious vignette of Montague : 

“One went into Montague’s little room at the 
Manchester Guardian office and found him standing 
at a sort of writing pulpit, apparently, in view of 
the intensity of his attention, to you, utterly idle. 
Yet he was probably in the midiBe of a piece of 
pyrotechnics in comparison with which the S^tuof 
sitiee of concert performers are mere ruSlij||h1il, 
Next noming, wm yw read' yvnr peipgr, ^ 
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' realiwd that you had broken into the middle of 
Bome Lisat-like but purely Engliah rhapsody, that- 
the Great Man had stopped in the middle of his 
soaring octaves, suspended his performance to listen 
to your futilities, bowed you out, and_ resumed his 
passage at the demisemiquaver of his leaving o£f-‘*— 
Hanish Hamilton, 1935, p. 45. 

XI 

I have mentioned the name of H. W. Massingham. 
To my mind he was the greatest journalist that Eng¬ 
land has ever produced, the like of him wc shall never 
see again. His fondness for literature was a by-word 
among his colleagues. As for his prose style mere words 
cannot describe its matchless beauty : the panting pen 
toils after it in vain. About his sense of literature his 
colleague, the late Mr. H. W. Nevinson, tells us ; 

"As I said, tho creation and steady maintenance 
of the literai-y jiage on the old Chronicle, and of the 
strong literary aide upon the Nation, so long as he 
remained editor, were, characteristic. He never 
tolerated the fashionable isieparation of literature, 
or of any other form of art from actual daily life. 
Hi.s’mind wa,s keenly alive to beauty in nature, in 
picUuial art, in the drama, and especially in 
literature ; but ho detested the conception of an 
cxitlusivc and cloistered beauty as a peculiar 
privilege of aesthetic and literary circles.”— H.WM,, 
Cape, 1929, p. 164. 


xn 

I have written enough to indicate how a journalist 
is the better for at least a modicum of scholarship. All 
the great figures of English journalism were scholars, 
at any rate to a larger extent than we in our hapless 
country have any idea of. The journalist who comes 
to his profession via literature.is any day bound to be 
head and shoulders above the journalist who comes via 
something else. Even when writing on the sterling 
balances or on that fantastic “Plan" to which Lord 
Mountbatten has given his august name a sense of 
literature never comes amiss. The siiare that the world's 
masterpieces have on that queerest of all trades, 
journalism, is incalculable. It is not Ihe extent of one’s 
knowledge that is the criterion but the wise assimilation 
of tlie little that one luis contrived, in a busy life, to 
amass. It is not necessary to be a walking encyclo¬ 
paedia. The gust of the matter was put by Milton 
thus ; 

" . . . . Who reads 

Jnccssunlly and to his reading brings not 
A sjnrit and jiulgment cqml or superior 
(And tohal he brings, what need he clsevfhere seek f) 
Uncertain and unsettled still remains, 

Dte])-versed in books and shallow in himself." 

0 :- 


ENCROACHMENTS ON PROVINOAL AUTONOMY IN THE NEW DRAFT 

CONSTITUTION FOR INDIA 

By Prof. K. V. RAO, Mai., M.i4tt., 

Ilony. Director, Rajendra Institute of Economic Research 


It is the Government of India Act of 1935 that for the 
first time definitely laid the foundation of federation 
in India and for tho first time in our history, we 
worked and enjoyed ‘Provincial Aulonomy’ during the 
last ten years (1937-1947). Provincial autonomy and 
federation moan that the provinces or the constitutiag 
units would enjoy complete self-government within the 
frame-work of the constitution, that is with regard to 
certain subjects that are specifically allotted to the 
provinces. In technical language, federation would 
recognise the splitting up of the sovereign power 
between the Centre and the Units, each being entirely 
equal to and entirely independent of the other in their 
respective spheres. Whatever might be Uie merits or 
demerits of this type of government, Indians have 
accepted this since 1937 and worked it enthusiastically 
for the lost ten yean and even zealously fought for it 
■whenever the Centre tried to interfere with it. (The 
most notable ease was when the Premiers of U. P. and 
Bihar threatened to resign when the Centre tried to 
interfere on the question of the release of detenus 
in 1938). 

Having seen the taste of such autonomy, the people 
of India are now expecting only a sort of a federal 
l^yenunent for India. This was the primaple accepted 

^ CiOBstitueat Anenibty and ira expeoti^ the 


Di'afting Committee of the Consliluent Assembly t® 
keep ‘Provincial Autonomy’ safe while framing the 
now constitution. But unfortunately the Drafting 
Comiiiillee have not cured to bear it in mind, and, 
wittingly or unwittingly, they have produced a consti¬ 
tution that would give the Centre ample power to 
interfere in provincial mattcr.s, so much that the right 
of the people of the province to rule themselves 
aecording to their own wish within thHr sphere and 
by an executive of their own choice has been com¬ 
pletely taken away from them. I want to give a few 
such instances with the hope that it will attract the 
atuntion of lihc members of the Constituent Assembly. 

Such encroachments on Provincial Autonomy 
could be .seen in the following in.slances and articles : 

(») The name of the State. 

(m) Selection of the Governor. 

(lit) Declaration of the ‘Emergency’ by the 
Governor. 

(iv) Impeachment of the Governor. 

(v) Amendments to provincial constitution. 

The Nahb 

Article One of the Draft Constitution says that • 
"India shall be a Union of States.” The Draft Com¬ 
mittee assure us that there is noUiiag in tiie name and 
it does not in any way interfere with India being a 
federation. But if there is nothing in the nmne at uU 
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why suggest a suggestive name and tell us it means 
nothing. From the general comments made in the 
Press on the Draft Constitution, the intention of the 
Committee seems to suggest that India should have a 
strong centre. Nw among the fedefalions of the 
world, some are strong and some are Weak, in the sense 
that in a strong federatiojii the bonds of union are light 
and inelastic, i.e., the respective spheres of activity arc 
rigidly laid down without any possibility of encroach¬ 
ment by either, any dispute about the interpretation 
K>f any point being left to be decided by the Courts. 
In such a category come the United States of America 
and the Commonwealth of Australia. Among the 
weaker federations could be mentioned the Union of 
Canada and the TJ.S.S.R., if the latter could be 
called a federation. Another feature of a strong 
federation is that the residuary powers should be left 
with the unil.s as it is done in the U.S.A. In Canada 
the residuary powers are vested in the Centre. Is it an 
accident that where the units are weak when compared 
with the Centre, the country is called a Union ? The 
residuary power in India vests with the Union. 

The SEtEonoN op the Governor 
Article 131 of the Draft Constitution prescribes 
the way the Provincial Governor should be selected. 
Either—^there is an option here—^he is elected by the 
adult voters of the province directly, or he is appointed 
by the President of the Indian Union from among a 
panel of four candidates elected by the Provincial 
legislature by proportional representation with a single 
transferable vote. In either case the Governor need 
not belong to the province itself, it is enough he is a 
citizen of India and otherwi.se not disqualified. The 
Governor is the chief caecutivc of the province and 
all acts of the government shall be carried out in his 
name, though, except when he could act under Ms 
discretion, he is to be guided by the ad'ice and aid 
of a cabinet of ministers. The Governor, though the 
authors of the ‘model constitution for the provinces' 
(a sub-committee of the Constituent Assembly with 
some of the Provincial ministers as members) intended 
to be a mere ‘nominal or ‘constitutional Governor’ 
like the English King or the French President, has 
certain powers with regard to some ‘cmeinency' situa¬ 
tions and tribal areas. That he could be an outsider 
to the province, and, if the second * alternative is 
accepted, that he could be indirectly elected and then 
selected by the President, is the first encroachment on 
provincial autonomy. Why not make the provision 
that the Governor should belong to the province 
itself, lire authors of the original scheme suggested 
that an outsider would be impartial; but would he 
not be indifferent also ? Another suggestion was that, 
though the provision was there, the adult voters of the 
province would not ordinarily elect an outside, norths 
members of the legislature. But this is not a safeguard. 
If a cefttrai party in power selects a name for the 
Govamorahip and the prorrince does not elect hi!B« 


there might be all sorts of troubles for the proviitts, 
aa evidenced by the experience of Madras when 
Prakasam was elected Premier against the advice of 
the Congress ffigh Command. 

If the Governor is really a ‘nominal’ one, then it 
does not matter if he is an outsider or not. But the 
Governor in the future constitution is not at all 
nominal. He is the watch-dog of the provincial peace 
and tranquillity and when ‘a grave emergency’ arises 
he has to act promptly and, in this connection, he has 
sweeping powers, as we sliall see presently. There are 
three kinds of nominal executives in this world today. 
One is the hereditary king of England who remains 
nominal by historical necessity and expediency. The 
second is the Governor-General of the Dominions 
appointed by the Kiug of England and made nominal 
by law. Another is the elected (by the legislature) 
President of France who is also made nominal by 
law. He is given no powers and, though the Govarn- 
ment is carried on in lii.s naino, every decree -of his 
should be counter-signed by tiie concerned minister. 
Now the Indian Provincial Governor is not nominal 
in this respect and that is the real beginning of all 
trouble. Ilcnco it is that he should be a citizen of 
the province and should be chosen by the province 
itself. Why should, if the alternative is accepted, the 
nominal and iudirectly-choscn Piesidcnt of India have 
any power to select tlie Provincial Governor? This 
is not demuci'acy. 

‘Emeroency’ Powers 

Now let us see the provisions relating to ‘emer¬ 
gencies’. Article 188 of the Draft Constitution says 
as follows; 

“If at auy time the Governor of a State (the 
provinces are also called states in the new Cons¬ 
titution) is satxafied that a grave emergency has 
arisen which threatuns the peace and tranquillity 
of a state and that it is not po.ssible to carry on 
the' Government of the fjtate in accordance with 
the provisions of the constitution, he may. by 
proclamation, declare that his function shall, to 
such extent as may be specified in the proclama¬ 
tion, be exercis(;d by him in his discretion, and 
any such proclamation including provisions* for 
suspending in whole or in part the operation of 
any provisions of this constitution relating to sny 
body or authority in the State. 

Provided that nothing in this clause shall 
authorise the Governor to suspend either in whole 
or in part the operation of any provision of this 
constitution relating to High Courts. 

(2) The proclamation shall be forthwith com¬ 
municated by the Governor to the President who 
nuky, thereupon, either revoke the proclamation ^ 
take such action as he considers appropriate ,io 
excercise of the emergency powers vested in him 
under Article 278 of this constitution. 

* (3) A proclamation under this article shall 

cease to operate at the expiration of two weeks 
unless revolmd earlier by the Governor or. by the 
President by public notmeation. > 

(4) The functions^of the Governor under,.thw 
Article shall be excerci^ by him in hk disete^* 
'tion:” 
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' Wft do not know wk»t kind of 'omergoncy* the 
authois of the original ‘model’ constatution had hi 
their mind when they gave thie power to the 
Governor which they ordinarily hope to be revoked 
within two weeks. This Article is the counterpart of 
Section 93 of the Government of India Act IWS; and 
it is left to the discretion of the Governor to declare 
an ‘emergency.’ We are familiar with the abuse of 
Sec. 93 in India so far. In a democracy and under 
independence, we cannot imagine a situation when 
the majority would have refused to shoulder power 
and form a cabinet, the only oontingency which was 
under contemplation when Sec. 93 was added to the 
1935 Act. It would be impossible to imagine a 
normal situation that would compel the Governor to 
use this Article, but that is not my point here. My 
point is that when be uses that power under his 
‘discretion’, he is made responsible to the President 
of the Union. One may say that this is a safeguard 
against the misuse of power by the Governor but 
this might also lead to abuses under certain circums¬ 
tances similar to those that existed in the N.-W. F. 
Province after the 15th of August, 19i7. Suppose the 
Goiernor and the President happen to belong to one 
party and the majority in the Provincial legislature 
happen to belong to another. Will it not give ample 
power to the Governor to coerce the majority in the 
Assembly? 

Unfortunately the future of the party position in 
India gives enough scope to the Governor to play 
mischief. I visualise a situation in certain provinces, 
especially those with more than one provincial lan¬ 
guage to have many parties in the Assemblies, with 
no parly having a clean majority. So the Governor 
could easily take advantage of this fluid position and 
with the help of the so-called ‘independent’ or un¬ 
attached menibers make or unmake ministries accord¬ 
ing to bis own convenience, as it happened in ‘ Sind 
and Bengal many times. But my main question is 
why should the Centro have any power to interfere 
in provincial politics? If the normal constitution fails, 
there is ample provision in the Draft for the Governor 
to act. If the crisis is a minor one, he can dismiss 
a Ministry and appoint another and face the legisla¬ 
ture, or, if the crisis is a major one, he can dissolve 
the Assembly and order fresh elections, in a demo¬ 
cracy. The eieotoni are the final arbiters in such & 
matter. It is their business to select their provinoisd 
executive; but, instead of recognising their final and 
sovereign power, the authors have given that power 
to the President of the Union, who is another 
’nominal’ institution that is indirectly elected. And 
•Kbit, happens to the province if the President agrees 
with the Governor is covered by Article 278 of the 
Draft by which the President may assume to himself 
the powers of the Governor and the Ministers and 
the Parliament (the legislature of the TTnion) may 
aastiipe the powers of the provincial le^palature. With 

the picture to complete *and any fMUty that has 


a majority in the Centre can easily coerce a. Provincial 
Ministry run by any other party. Even if this may 
not be normally used, this is a mischievous con¬ 
tingency which we have to reckon with under condi¬ 
tions like those existing in the N.-WJ*. Province after 
partition as I stated earlier. This reduces Provincial 
autonomy to a farce. Of course, it is true that there 
is no provision in the Draft for the President to take 
the initiative in the matter, but the authors welcome 
a Governor who does not belong to the majority 
party in the Assembly and then give him tliis power 
so that he would himself be interested in taking an 
initiative. It is ridiculous that under any conditions 
a province should be administered by the President 
and the Parliament and tliis should be remedied by 
the Constituent Assembly. 

Impeach MENU 

Suppose a Governor misuses his powers and 
resorts to emergency powers and so on, the Draft 
provides for impeachment of the Governor for viola¬ 
tion of the constitution. It is the business of the legis¬ 
lature to judge whether the Governor has violated the 
Constitution or not. Article 137 deals with this problem 
and it runs as follows : 

Art. 137 (1) When a Governor is to be im¬ 
peached for violation of the constitution the charge 
shall be preferred by the Legislative Assembly of 
the State. > 

(2) No such charge shall be preferred unless— 

a. the proposal to prefer such a charge is con¬ 
tained in a resolution which has been moved 
after a notice in writing signed by not less 
than thirty members of the Assembly has 
been given of their intention to move the 
resolution, and 

b. the resolution has been supported by not 
less than two-thirds of the total member¬ 
ship of the Assembly. 

(3) When a charge lias been so preferred, the 
speaker of the Assembly shall inform the Chairjna* 
of the Council of States and thereupon the Council 
of States shall appoint a Committee which may 
consist or include persona who arc not members of 
the Council, to investigate the charge and the 
Governor shall have the right appear and‘to be 
represented at such investigation. 

Look at the cumbcrsomencss of the procedure and 
the delay that might bo caused. Dirty linen is waglied 
in public at least three times during the process, first 
before the Assembly presumably by the Ministers, and 
next before the Council of States (who waslios there 
is not known and also is not known whether such a 
resolution passed before by the Assembly should make 
tho Council of States automatically to appoint en 
enquiry committee or the Council will again sit in 
judgement) and before the final committee. Nobody 
suggests that an impeachment should be a cheap one 
and should be resorted to as often as the Ministers 
and the Governor quarrel ; but, if it is found that the 
Governor- is really violatihg the constitution, some 
effective remedy that will act as eariy as possible is 
required, because, otherwise as it to, it to not Ificely that 
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tay impeachment proceedings would be finished before 
the lifetime of a Governor. Again the question 
violating the constitution is a legal matter that 
deserves to be examined by a committee of legal 
experts, but our Draft Constitution has made it a 
political matter throughout, unless the Council of 
States is wise enough to appoint a few legal experts ou 
the committee. Why not refer the matter to the 
Supreme Court and, if necessary, appoint a few jurors 
also for the hearing 7 

Another question which is much more of impor¬ 
tance for us now is why bring in the Council of States? 
The Council of States in India by no means corres¬ 
ponds to the Senate in America, nor docs it possess the 
powers and functions of that txidy. To what extent the 
Governor of a province has violated the constitution 
is a matter in which primarily the province alone is 
interested, and as long as the Governor has got at least 
one more than a third of the members of his party in 
the Assembly, he need liot be afraid of any impeach¬ 
ment at all I I will ])iclurc to you some circumstances 
and you tell me what yau can do if you are the chief 
minister of a province. There is a Governor in a 
province appointed by the President of the Union and 
the Governor has a third of the members of the House 
belonging to his own party. Now he begins behaving in 
an unconstitutional manner with a view to end the 
ministry and bring his own party to power. Now what 
will you do to remedy the situation? The Chief 
Minister cannot go to court as under the constitution 
whatever advice he gives to the Governor or whether 
the Governor is acting accordingly or not is not matter 
for the courts to investigate. Look at Article 143 which 
runs us follows : 

(1) There shall he a council of ministers with 
the chief tnini.stor at the head to aid and advise the 
Governor in the exercise of his functions, except iu 
so far as he is by or under this constitution required 
to exercise his functions or any of them in his dis¬ 
cretion. 

(2) If any question arises whether any matter 

is or is not a matter as resfmcLs which the Governor 
is by or under this constitution required to act in 
his di‘t<!n;lion, the decision of the Governor in his 
discretion .shall bo final, and the validity of anything 
done by tin; Governor shall not be called in question 
on the ground that he ought or ought not to have 
acted in his discretion. , 

(3) The qviestiou whether any and if so what 
advice wa.s l(‘ndered by ministers to the Governor 
shall not be enquired into by any court. 

Glausts 2 and 3 arc copied from the Government 
of India Act 1935. They were incorporated there in the 
1935 Act by an alien government rulii^ over India to 
stTenglhon the hands of its Governor, who was endowed 
with extraordinary powers and ‘special responsibilities’ 
against a popular ministry hostile to the Governor. 
Our Governor now is not an alien nor haw he sny' 
‘special responsibilities.' Then.why blindly copy these 
provimons from the 1935 Act ? A straight enunciation 
of the functions of the Governor ‘in his discretion’ 


(which should be as few as possible and should be 
normal constitutional requirements like the appoint¬ 
ment of a ministiy and its dismissal, etc^) and provi¬ 
sion of a constitutional requirement that every other 
decree of the Governor should eont^ the counter¬ 
signature of the concerned minister as in France, or the 
chief minister, would be a better arrangement than 
give the Governor ample discretion to act 'in his dis¬ 
cretion’ and then make it impossible for any court to 
sit in judgment. 

What is, then, the constitutional remedy for the 
Chief Minister of a province if the Governor exceeds 
the provisions of the constitution ? He cannot go to a 
court nor can he think of impeachment. Nowimpeach- 
ment is not a normal remedy and should not bo 
resorted to ordinarily. And again for a sufficient case 
to be made up the cup of sin must be filled sufficiently, 
i.e., the Gov'ernor should have violated the constitution 
many limes. This means that the Governor could easily 
over-ride the ministers in some cases till his cup is full, 
and, even then, he is safe if by doing so he is pleasing 
more than a third of the disgruntled members of the 
A®einbly. Even if tlie Chief Minister is able to cross 
over these hurdles, then he has to please the Council 
of States who also should bo satisfied with his case. 
We do not know who represents the case of the Chief 
Minister in the Council of States and who the case of 
the Governor. But there is every likelihood of the 
Council of States taking a different view, either on 
grounds of indifference (as provincial matters, specially 
of small provinces, may not evince much interest to the 
Couneil) or on political giounds. If that hurdle also 
is crossed, then comes the final enquiry, and meanwhile 
either the term of the Governor is over, or that of the 
Ministry, and again meanwhile the Governor could 
have done enough mischief. 

The truth is that it is dangerous to give so much 
discrelion and emergency power to the Governor, make 
it impossible for a Court to enquire and make s 
puppet second chamber of India to sit in judgment 
whether a committee sliould or should not be ap- 
pointf!d! The best and democratic way is different. In 
a real democracy it is the people of the province that 
should decide whether they want the Governor or the 
CThief Mini.ster if there is a tussle between them, and 
so the appeal from the Assembly should be to the 
voters of the province but not to the Council of States. 
The Drafting Committee have not taken into con«- 
deration such democratic devices as the initiative and 
the referendum. The Draft creates a dual executive 
in the province in the Governor and the Cfiiief Minis¬ 
ter and also a number of opportunities for quarrel 
between an undemocratic and ambitious Governor 
and a powerful Chief Minister with a majority in the 
Assembly, and, if there is a real tussle for power 
between them for leadership and differences soon 
arise, the sooner one is removed the better and option, 
to choose between them should be left to tiie ftsppte. 
of the province and to nobody elseu 
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In n teal federation baaed ui»ii democracy, tbe , 
people of a federating unit have full eovereignty as far 
as the provincial sphere is concerned, and, as such, 
they should have the full power to decide the way 
they would like to rule over themwlves. Article 304 of 
the Draft Constitution deals with the .problem of 
ftmamling the constitution and provides the following : 

i. Where the question of amending the consti¬ 
tution of India or the provinces as far as the 
Executive aud the Legislature is concerned, the 
passing of the amendment in the parliament w 
enough. , . . 

u. If it is a quesstion that involves the alloca¬ 
tion of subjects between the provinces and the 
centre, or the representation of the provinces or 
iJtates in the Parliiamcnt, or the powers of th® 
Supreme Court, the amendment should be passed, lU 
addition, in at least a half of provincial logislatureB 
and a third of the Chief Commissioners’ provinces. 

itt. Where the question of only the method ol 
choosing a Governor is concerned or the number ot 
houses of legislature, an amendment could emanate 
in the provinde and then it should be passed by the 
Indian Parliament. 

Here again there is an encpoachmonl on provincial 
autonomy. Why should the Centre have the right -to 
anuiud the constitution relating to the provincea ? One 
may say that it is to ensure uniformity. Now there is 
no siiecial advantage in having a uniform constitution 
for the whole of the Indian provinces. We have 
already reconciled ourselves to three kinds of ‘States’ 
as the Drafting Committee call all the units of tlie 
federation,—to what ate now called Governor’s pro¬ 
vinces, Indian States, and the Chief Commissioners’ 
provinces and a fourth one if- their suggestion for the 
rule of the merging states is accepted. The Constitutions 
of the Indian Stales are not uniform and not subject 
to the will of the Indian Parliament. Why should there 
be uniformity among tbj provinces. Suppose the people 
of a province are dissatisfied with this cabinet system 
of government (where there cannot be a stable ministiy 
•for wont of clear majority as in Prance) they should 
have the power to amend their constitution within the 
general framework to suit their purpose ,to ohobse the 
American presidential type or tiic Swiss federal type. 
In any case it is better to leave it to them as it is they 
that feel the inconvenience of a bad constitution. 

Again tbe Draft Constitution is not clear if the 
Parliament could amend the constitution of the pro¬ 
vinces or not on its own initiative and, more important 
than that, if the Parliameitt could initiate amendment 
of the constitution of any single province. If the pro¬ 
vision is so sweeping, and there is nothing to prevent 
us from interpreting it so, then it means complete 
'subordination of the province to the Centre which is 
f fijn undesaocmtic and ‘nnfederal,’ if 1 may call it sO. 
Ayiiw it may be used to oOeice ‘rebel’ provinces. 


* COKCLUUOH 

1 have come to the end of my article. I have tried 
to prove here that the Centre has been given too mai^ 
over-riding powers over the provinces and provincial 
autonomy has been encroached upon in many respects. 

I agree that there should be ‘checks’ and ‘balances’ in 
a constitution, but tlie Drafting Committee have tried 
to get them from the wrotm direction. The proper 
cheek and final arbiters in any const iUitional matter arc 
the voters. Instead of looking in that direction, the 
Drafting Committee are looking in the direction of 
the Centre which is a negation of the principles of 
democracy and federation. Such eiicroachmonls on the 
spheres of the provinces by the Centre, though normally 
intended to cover extraordinary sit u.h lions, might also 
be used for political ends and that is a contingency 
which we cannot ignore, for, after all, morality and 
politics do not always go together. I do not for » 
moment deny that India sliould have a strong Centre 
or that it should not have the power to make the 
provinces follow its policy in extraordinary situations 
like war, etc. But for those puri)oses we can make 
other constitutional provisions. .Already the Seventh 
Schedule (the schedule dealing with the list of Pro¬ 
vincial and Central subjects) is strongly in favour of 
the Centre and there i.s also the provision that the 
Centre could declare an emergency. That is enough 
for an emergency. But under normal circumstances, 
and within the limited and clearly defined provincial 
sphere, the Centre should not have any voice. There 
Ls no justification for it and it is undemocratic. 

My careful study of the working of Provincial 
autonomy in India under the Act of 1935 and the 
study of the Draft Constitution in the light of that 
makes me suggejst the following to "bo incorporated 
in our future constitution: 

i. The Governor to be elected by the majority 
of the liCgisJatiire. He should have no ‘special 
responsibilitie.s’ and his powers 'in his discretion’ 
should be limited to the normal constitutional 
requirements like the appointment of Chief Minis- 
ti^r. etc., on strict democratic lines. 

ii. The Governor could, be recalled by the 
pe,ople on the initiative of the legislature. 

iii. The emergency powers should be used by 
the Governor for only a short period to enaWe 
him to dissolve the Aimmbly and appoint a fresh 
Ministry. The appeal should therefore be to the 
Provincial voters and Article 278 that gives powers 
to the President and the Parliament to assume 
control over the Provfbce should completely be 
dropped. Excepting this and other of the limited 
discretionary powers, every other act of the 
Oevemor should be countersigned by the Chief 
Minister. 

Iv. 'The Centre should not have the power to 
amend the Provincial constitutions without their 
consent and in pure provincial spheres, every 
province Aould have the power to amend the 
constitution by direct democratic devices like the 
istiative and' referendum. 
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A Menace to Indian Lidmur 

Bt Di. C. SIVA RAMA SASTRY, 
Ex-Iigdiad^Oilieiir, Congrw Medical Mimon to Malaya 
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A WAVS of unprecedoated indulgence in murder 
and loot by politically inspired terroristg baa created 
a new situation in Malaya. The terrorists are believed 
to be Chinese communists exclusively. Ferak and 
Joliore areas arc the worst affected by these gangs. 
The total number of murders of businessmen (Chinese) 
and estate managers (British) has mounted up to over 
twenty since the beginning of May. 

Mr. Malcolm Macdonald, Commissioner-General 
for the United Kingdomi in South East Asia, has stated 
that international communism is playing an important 
part in this unrest. From what 1 studied at close 
quarters, 1 have no reason tA disbelieve his statement. 

Mr. Creech Jones, the present British Colonial 
Secretary, stated in the House of Commons on the 
16th of June, IMS that the Colonial Office was con¬ 
sidering the use of troops to restore order in Malaya. 

To combat what is described by the police as 
‘Chinese gangster members of a communist strong 
Arm-Corps, out to destroy the rubber and tin indus¬ 
tries,' Sir Edward Gent, the British High Commissioner, 
has granted to the local authorities very extensive 
and arbitrary powers. What rs the background for aU 
this explosive situation? How far does it affect 
Indians in Malaya? 

'niough Indians have no hand in any of these 
crimes, it is unlikely that the Indian labour can escape 
the dire eonscqucnces that will follow the closure of 
plantations in Malaya which is inevitable if terrorism 
continues. ^ 

Inman Laboub hit most mr Communists 

Of the 7i lakhs of Malayan Indians, 3i lakhs are 
engaged as rubber tappers. Many others are working 
as wage-earning labourers in plantations and mines. 
In September, 1M6, I brought it to the notice of the 
Government as well as to the A.-I.C.C. the impending 
communist menace to Indians in Malaya. 

The Indian labour did not yet fall by then into 
the communist trap. The reasons were not far to 
seek. Communists were controlling the better organised 
' Chinese labour. On several occasionspreviously, 
these Chinese Communists dragged the Indian labour 
into strikes and managed to dump Chinese labour i^ 
their place at the most opportune moment. Further, 
most td the Indian workers were I, N. A. sympathisers 
and would not give up their nationalist sentiments. 
The Indian labour soon started to organise themselves 
into separate Indian trade unions. Thereupon the 
communists tried new tactics. This time they tried 
to buy dS the Indian labour leaders with bribes, 
failing which they even wanted to use any force to 
win them over. If the communists did not actually 
bmw by fofoe any of the lodiaa labw leadea lae* 


cessfully, it was because of the fear of any posnble 
reactions by the Indian labourers. 

There were still many Indian labour leaders with 
character who believed in compromise as the bliss of 
life. They used to organise strikes, where inevitable, 
and whenever these people settled strikes amicably 
and justly, taking into coasidcration the investments, 
returns, produce and other- factors, the communists 
used to dub these people as the agents of the British 
planters and instigate the Indian labourers to finish 
them off. The labourers are illiterate and are apt to 
believe this. ' I 

To the communist, conflict and not ctiinpromiae is 
the basis of life. He does not care whether the imme¬ 
diate annihilation of his own people and that of his 
own State takes place. If ail Slates die, and Ruasia 
alone lives, world communism will be a reality and he 
will be happy. Every word and action of his is tuned 
to the foreign policy of Russia and the every principle 
of Stalinism for export arc planned for this purpose. 

The communists hitherto hoped to bring about 
revolution by making labour demand wages beyond 
tlie means of capital to pay. Now they seem to have 
chalked out a new plan. Murder of industrialists and 
businessmen and the consequent effects of terrorism 
are the surest and the easiest ways of creating anarchy 
and chaos. Out of anarchy and chaos, the communists 
hope to wade thpfuigh to power. They must be made 
to realise that crime does not pay. 

Genkhai. Conditions in Malata 

In Malaya most of the agriculture is indus¬ 
trialised. This capitalisation of agriculture is a step 
preceding socialism (of the Russian brand) according 
to Stalinism. Fragmentation is tmeconomieal from 
labour’s point of view. The murder of managers and 
businessmen will mean closure of the estates with the 
consequent unemployment of millions of labourers. 

Further, the future of rubber is very shaky ia 
view of the development of the synthetic stuff. 
Plantations and mines in Malaya require huge sams 
for remodelling so that they may recover completdy 
from war damage. Malaya is entirely dependent 
upon foreign imports for the supply of foodstuff, 
clothes and other basic amenities of life. Any 
dislocation of the economic life of Malaya at 
this stage will bring about untold miseries not only 
to the industrialists but also to the common mra, if 
Mala3'a fails to produce more. 

Every planter knows that the Indian; labour 
wedded as it is to ethics and morality, has no hand 
in the ugly gangsterism now prevalent in'Mid^a, yet 
it will be tile lakhs of Indian labourem idone that 
will be wiped out first, if the plantations ate oloied 
and businesB comes to a standstill. The' 

(Chinese mostly) will he m£». Zt it 
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is organised on a sound basis to save itself from the 
clutches of international oommunism. 

KiCHT-n iNC Extremism resfonbiblk fob left Abaction 

Capital tends to squeeze. The European planters 
should have been more liberal after war than what 
they were before. Several regional planters’ associa- 
tions unanimously passed resolutions to starve Bnd 
subdue labour by prolonged lockouts where labour 
fought for the redress of their grievances. Labour did 
have serious giievanees. Where appeal to reason and 
fairplay fails, labour will have no other alternative 
than to go on strike. The remedy for this is liberalism 
on llie part of planters and not vindictive antagonism. 
The niggardly attitude of the planters drove labour 
into the other extreme. Ever since Lord Mount- 
batten left Malaya as a Supremo, the administration 
of Malaya foil into the hands of the most sinister 
riglil-wing rulers. Neither Mr. Gent nor Mr. Mac¬ 
donald are the persons capable enough to view labour 
grievances dispassionately and with sympathy. In June 
last I received a letter from a lady controlling over 
twenty thousand labourers in Perak area staring that 
the labour policy of the Government wa.s disruptive 
to the labour organisations in Malaya. Disrupted by 
the Government and oppressed by capitalists, labour, 
uneducated as it is, is very likely to fall an easy 
prey to the unscrupulous communist propaganda. 

The Chinese labour has already fallen into com¬ 
munist hands. The Indian labour would have escaped 
and can still escape if it is allowed to organise on a 


so|tnd basis. The Indian political leaders are mostly 
the agents of Malayan Indian Chettiars. 'These 
Chettiars joined hands with the European planters to 
declare lockouts in isolated estates and starve labour 
if they demanded anything. As a rule the amenitias 
offered by Chettiars to Indian labourers are less than 
those granted by other planters. They even planned 
to press the Indian Government to repatriate Indian 
labour so much so that the commercial interests are 
the exclusive Indian interests in Malaya. The 
Malayan Indian Congress, whose founder-president is 
today the Indian Representative in Malaya, is the 
defactu organisation of the commercial elements of 
Malaya. The Malayan Indian labour could not hnd 
either in this man or in other local Indian leaders 
people whom they can count as friends and guides. 

The path op safett 

The path of safety for on Indian labourer lies in 
moderation and compromise and nut in condict sod 
chaos. If Indian labour is allowed to drift with the 
wind, it is no use to repent at leisure for the din* 
consequences that will threaten his very existence. 

The British Government must replace Macdonald 
with a more liberally minded man. 'The India Govern¬ 
ment must appoint a liberally minded man as its 
Representative in Malaya, one who can win the 
confidence of labour and lead them in the right path. 

Malaya requires as no other colony does a group 
of trade union workers to orguniae its labour on sound 
lines. Will the socialists take up their cause? 

; 0 : 


THE PARTITION OF GERMANY 

By SUBRATA ROY CHOWDHURY, m.a. (Cal.), b.a. (Cantab), B.uuu8Ti«.at-Law 


At the Crimea and Berlin Conferences that were 
held in 1945, the Allied Nations in their exuberance 
of triumphant viotoiy displayed a remarkable degree 
of unanimity that has since ebbed, disappointing 
millions. Broadly speaking their German policy was 
embodied in four “D"s—demobilization, disarmament, 
denazification and deindustrialization. Since then a 
bewildering mass of conferences have been held in 
Paris, Moscow and London, but each one ended in a 
deadlock. Eventually on December 16, 1947, tlierc 
came from Loudon the big news of the final parting 
of ways between the East and West. The division 
of Germany became an accomplished fact. It is on 
this basis that the occupying authorities of tlie 
Tri*onift--the UBA, British and the French—along 
with the Benelux Powers, have lately agreed in 
London on the creation of n state in Western Ger¬ 
many, which is destined to play a decisive role in the 
, economic rehabilitation of Western Europe. 

. Ever ^ce this' tragic f^ure of the Russians and 
'Americans to agree, the ordinaQr man. in Europe, as 
;dwwhei«, has been dismayed fit the disquioring 
, jboirar ^ iviiupei^aiT and vlKfidlricm, jMokerii^ and 


recriminations, undignified abuse and bellicose propa¬ 
ganda, that arc too frequently hailing from responsible 
sources in Moscow and Washington. Both sides arc to 
share the blame. Marshall has obstinately refused a 
fair deal to Molotov in his reparation demands—the 
principle of which Roosevelt ha<.' so generously con¬ 
ceded. Molotov, on the other hand, would not budge 
an inch to make reparation removals com>patible with 
the economic revival of Germany. Anyone ideologically 
separated from a Communist or fellow-traveller, even 
though a staunch anti-Nazi, and inclined towards 
democratic Socialism, is marked out in Russian eyes 
as a dangerous Fascist, and hence his liquidation is 
the indispensable price for Russian co-operation for 
a United Germany. The Americans have reacted 
equally violently and are bent on shielding a Govern¬ 
ment of the right, led by the Christian Democratic 
Union, which is avowedly capitalist ip outlook, (ai4 
inspired by tlie near-Fascist industrial boutgeoiaie of 
Germany. Schumacher’s Social Democrats who predor 
minate in the British Zone are too impotent to change 
American polhy which, as H appears, wUl eventually 
prevail, over the IMioiua, 
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Barring th** rpsnrgpn<*e of n milit.ant. Gormany is 
admittedly the derlared aim of all the occupying 
Powers. But tlm gulf is widening every day between 
what is professed and what is performed. Four major 
symptoms are already visible which seem to indicate 
that once more in European history, German mili- 
tanry may throw a menacing challenge to human 
civilization. These are, failure of the re-education 
programme, disesarding the plan for decentralization, 
and survival of an industrial potential far in excess 
of peace-time needs, unchanged pattern 'of busine-s 
ownership and the constitutional shape of the West 
German State. 

Re-education in democratic ways is only a make- 
believe slogan, and rather more apparent than real. 
Drastic economic reforms in the Russian zone have 
made the path towards socialism an easy one, but it 
is socialism without democracy, as one pattern of 
totalitarian regime is being replaced by another. There 
lias been no appreciable changes in the p.wphologicaI 
set-up of the Germans in the Western Zone.-*, and it is 
the experience of many recent visitors that tlic 
average man there still remains a Nazi at. heart. What 
Hitler taught for years went deep into his mind, and 
a few splashes of democratic white-wash will not help 
him in his i)olitiral re-birth. He now feels he has to 
play the role of a major partner in the Allied Camp, 
in case there is an armed conflict with the Soviet 
TTnion. This egg.s on his military instinct, and that is 
a task after his heart's de.xire, for which he does not 
require much persuasion. He therefore asks for 
Quid pro quo. The semi-official document prepared 
by Senator Harm.ssen for circulation in the Western 
Zones oonlains an emphatic assertion that the Germans 
are already being unjustly treated and that, as a 
matter of right, they should not pay reparations. This 
is the same tune as piped in Mein Kertvpi, and little 
Hitlers, obstinate, arrogant and entirely unrepen1,anl. 
are just biding their times. 

There survives in Germany an industrial potential 
far in excess of peace-time needs. The popular im¬ 
pression that the cotintry is so dev.astated that she 
will take many years before she can reach her peace¬ 
time production level is not true. This is what Mr. 
Jacques Rueff, President of Inter-Allied Reparations 
Agency, observed, “The over-industrialization of Ger¬ 
many for military purposes lias created conditions in 
which, despite destruction and the exceptional wear- 
and-tear of war, there remaims an industrial potential 
which in any case and no matter what may be the 
outcome of the present controversies, is vastly superior 
to the requirements of peace-time economy.” The 
UB.A. is bent on building up a strong industrialized 
Germany that will, on the one hand, help to check the 
Westward offensive of Russian Communism, and on the 
other, act as integral part in the economic recover.v 
and militaiy planning of Western Europe. This wiU, 
of oourse» augment American business prospects and 
tugs obtained the blessings of John Foder 


Dulles, the big brain behind the State Department. 
What is commonly known as 3?ullesization of QeJ^ny 
I'fially means a programme of thorough rehabilitation of 
the Ruhr indu.strics, so faultlessly thorough that even 
the French have started quaking in their shoes at the 
thought of its dangerous inplications. The French are 
aware of what happened under Dawesizalion of Ger- 
niuny when, at the end of World War I, American, 
British and Dutch capital poured in to strengthen the 
Gorman monopolies and international cartels which 
served as massive pillars of Hitler’s regime. The 
political motive is now, as il wa-" then, the creation 
.'f an anti-Russian front. 

It seems thenifore that there is no room for sur¬ 
prise that in the Bizonia, one of the agreed D's — 
deindustrialization—has boen .«ilcntly dropped. Many 
of the war plants scheduhal in 1945 for immediate 
destruction have bium preserved. Ev«;d the reduced 
dismantling plan is almost abandoned although, iu 
Eastern Germany, the Russians have, earned it out 
pretty thoroughly. W(>.stem Germany ha.s a population 
of 45 millions as against 17 millions in the East. In 
the We.st are eoneeiitratcd 86 i).e. of German steel, 
80 p.e. of her coal and 61 ii.e. of industrial produc¬ 
tion. The industrial rcsourcob of this part are only 
second to that of Britain in Eurofie, and it is mainly 
here and not in the Russian Zone., that one shall 
locate the jHiti'iitial danger of revival of a militant 
Germany. 

Tlie French have already given way on practi¬ 
cally evevry issue. They wanted separation of Ruhr 
and Rhineland from Germany. This was not conceded. 
They asked for international control of the chief 
industries of the Ruhr. Here again they wore dia- 
appointed. .N^vw they are juv'ssed Iiy the U. S. to give 
up the idea even of an adequate control over the 
distribution of the Ruhr’s output, except perhaps the 
allocution of exports of coal, coke and steel, and this 
l.akes away, as the correspondent of the Manchealer 
Guardian observed, the hisl guarantee that the greatest 
industrial area in Europe shall not again become the 
anvil on which is forged a new aggressive German 
war machine. 

International control of the Ruhr is meaningless 
without establishing a sort of balance of power inside 
the coal-ironnsleel area of Western Europe, aa sug- 
gc.s(ed by Andre Gcraud, which alone can take away 
German monopoly and equally distribute the produc- 
live power between interested countries in the West. 
The Germans will probably lose a number of blast 
furnaces and steel mills, but then, should they really 
need more steel for legitimate puiposes, they can 
always get it from their neighbours. One great merit 
of this scheme is that it makes effective provision for 
international conUol of German industrial resources 
without however retarding economic recovery of 
Western Europe. This is not acceptable to the 
Americans and the French cannot be blamed if they, 
smell a rat in dollar-financed rehabOite^H 
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potential of the Buhr. 1 gathered the impreasioa of 
thnir extreme imeaeiness when I visited Paris last year. 

The old pattern of ownership is still there in 
Western Germany. It is true that North German 
Steel Control is decartelised. In other words, twenty 
companies have been detached from the parent steel 
union. But individual ownership still remains private 
and there is hardly any bar for them to recartelise 
once there is a little slackue^ in Allied pressure. 
Moreover, German asscla abroad have been v'eiled 
and protected in order that the vested private 
interests may remain intact. It, .seems therefore that 
Bc'vin doe.s not really moan what he says about 
socializing heavy industries in the Ruhr. The situation 
as it prevails has been well depicted by the special 
(•orrpspt)ndent of tlie New Statesman and Nation, 
“Heavy indiislrialisls and financiers served in the 
highe,^l posts of Hitler’s Germany. They ran the 
country, they owned the State. In Western Gcrm.any 
today it is not a great exaggeration to .say that they 
(or iheir strawmen) still own the state. The only 
tlifferenei' is that, tliey are not running it yet. Or not 
ipiite.’’ 

Tlie constitutional shape of the West German 
State i,s a nratter upon which every Frenchman 1 
cjiine across held a .strong view. In the interest ot 
their security the French are desperately trying for 
a Ioo.se federation of separatist and semi-independent 
Laiid('r.s (Provinces or States) with a Centre holding 
the minimum of powers. It is their intention to pre¬ 
vent the Germans from waging another war—even 
though a war that it may again hxse. The Americans, 
lioweviT, believe that economic progress is impossible 


unl^ there is a fairly strong Central Government 
within the federal structure of the new State, and 
they are inclined to dismiss French apprehension “ 
‘hyper-sensitive’ in the same way as Lloyd George did 
after the end of the. First World War. This is broadly 
speaking also the British view. The problemi no 
doubt is one of degree, as the London Times recently 
observed, “An endowment of the Germans with full 
authority would risk the early emergence of persons 
and policies that belong to the heritage of Hitler; 
the stinting of authority beyond the point at which 
the Germans feeh* themselves genuinely responsible for 
Sc'lf'go^ ernment. cun only ensure lassitude and in¬ 
efficiency.” 

From Septcmi)ev 1, the Constituent .Assembly of 
the projected W^cst Gorman State is expected to 
commence-its function. An occupation Statute i3 
likely to be introduced which will provide for Allied 
control in matters of defence and foreign policy. Be 
that as it may, the Russians have cleverly contrived 
to throw the burden of dividing Germany on to the 
shoulders of America and Britain. The Soviet- 
sponsored Peoples’ Congress has already launched its 
unity campaign, which in all probablity will stir the 
imagination of the vanquislicd Germans. The Russians 
are also in a position to put unbearable pressure on 
the Western Powers to quit Berlin. They will 
probably make Berlin tlie sent of their ‘real’ German 
Government with powers actually confined to the 
East, hut with an eye towards the West. Anyway, 
it is hard to believe that the political technique of 
partition which nowhere has worked satisfactorily 
will succeed in the case of Germany. 


NOTES ON THE MASANJORE DAM 

By'gOPIKABILAS sen 


The Masanjore Dam forms a part of the proposed 
Mor Project. For some reason or other, the execution 
of the Project seems to have been held up for some 
time. ’There are however certain facts relating to the 
area in question which the public should know, so 
that they can realise why the work should be under¬ 
taken at the earliest opportunity. 

The facts presented below will prove that the 
portion of the Santal Parganas which will be inyolved, 
if the Project is undertaken, is economically tied 
more closely with Birbhiim than with the northern 
districts of Bihar which lie adjacent to it. The per- 
ganas of Betpata, Mubammadabad or Karaya-Kunda- 
hit have veiy close trade as well as social relations 
with the district of Birbhum. This is true particularly 
of the original inhabitants of the area and not of the 
fUntalfA who are iaoBiigrants. The language of this 
p^et^ Mtdoh has been clasrified as a dialect of 
Wesl^ Bengali by Orienoo -Mmself. HistedoaUy too, 
the. area ondei; teyhw..foiin^ .part oi the territory of 
. Bhthan lui|a« H and was only tom 


from the District, for Bdiiiiui.“irativ( uson* after the 
firing of 18S5. 

The present Irouhlo due to which the Project is 
being delayed seems to be duo to Uie fear that if a 
region which is now under the administration of Bihar 
prospers by association with Bengal, then the latter 
Province may one day claim the area as its own. The 
present writer is however interested in showing that, 
whoever may rule over the land in the jiresent or in 
the future, there are various urgent reasons why the 
work should be executed as early as possible. Then 
Birbhum will prosper, (not at the expense of anyone 
else); and at the same time, the contiguous area in 
Bihar will share in that prosperity, as it is already 
sharing in the economy of the former district. 

Orioin of tbb Santai. Fabcabas 

1. The first thing to note about the Santal 
Parganas is that it is not their Pait^a ; they are 
neither the original inhabitants of the district that 
today bears their name, nor do ' they constitute the 
majority the populatuni tlere even now. In thp 
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DUiricl Gazetteer of Sontal Parganas (Edited by Mr. 

O’Malley, 1910) it is written : 

"’Tlie Santals seem to have settled first in the 
district between 1790 and 1810, having made their 
way northwards from Birbhum’ where they had been 
brought in to clear jungle and drive out the wild 
beasts which then infested the country. The exact 
date at which the first body of immigrants came is 
not known, but the unpublished manuscript ol 
Buchanan Hamilton shows that a number of them 
had settled in the Dumka Subdivision by 1819. . ■ • 
Between 1815 and 1830 there appears to have been 
a further advance of the Santals. In 1818, Mr. 
Sutherland found them busy clearing the birests 
below the hills in the Godda Subdivision ; in 1827, 
Mr. Ward noticcid that they - had wttled in the 
extreme north of the Subdivision ; wliile a reiiort, ot 
Mr. Dunbar, Collector of Bhagalpur, shows that by 
18M no less than 427 villages had been e.stablished 
in the Damin-i-Koh 'inhabited by Santals and 
Bhuyas but chiefly by the former.' Under the ad¬ 
ministration of Mr. Pontet, who was dirccited to give 
them every encouragement in clearing jungle, the 
Santals spread far and wide without much opi)ORi- 
tion from the idle Paharias, and even penetrated to 
the Burhait Valley in the heart of the Rajmalial 
Hills.” 

The aforementioned Mr. Ward wrote ; 

"There are within this described line two or 
three villages cstablii^cd by the race of people 
called Santars, These pcoi)le are natives of Siug- 
bhoom and adjacent country ; their habits and 
customs are singular ; they are of no easte, extremely 
hardy and industrious, and arc upon the whole 
considered au extraordinary race of beings. They 
emigrate from their own country to those districts 
which are known to abound most in forests, and 
where they are welcomed by the xamindars who 
invite (hem to settle. From choice they select the 
iiies( wild spots, and so great is their predilection for 
the wildest places, that they are seldom known t^c 
remain at one station longer than it takes to clear 
and bring it into cultivation.” 

The migratory habit of the Santals is noted in the 
District Gazetteer : 

“The tribe is still spreading east and north, and 
the full effect of the movement is not exhausted in 
the districts that adjoin (ho fianlal Parganas, but 
makes itself felt even further away in those parts 
of Dinajpur, Rajshahi and Bogra which share with 
Malda the elevated tract of semi-laterite known as 
the Barind. Dinajpur alone contains more than 48,000 
persons bom in the Santa! Parganas, and Rajshahi 
and Bogra more than 8,000.” 

Mr. Carstairs who was Deputy OommisMoner of 
' the Santal Parganas from 1886 to 1809, in his memoirs 
entitled The. Little World of an Indian District Officer, 
writes thus ot the Santals ; 

“But what of the Santhals ? Where were they ? 
That is the wonderful part of the story. So far as 
we know, at the time of the Permanent Settlement 
(here was not a single Sonthal in the whole of this 
area. Bhunyas, Khetowries, Hindoos, Mahomedans, 
Highlanders—^yes, but Bonthals—no.” 

But even after the great migration, the Santals did 
not at any time form a majority of the population of 
the district. In 1801, they were only 38*6 per cent of 
the pc^ation (vide Census Report, 1901). The aAcient 
abori^ixtalti, the Malenr and Mal^aharias of the RaJ- 


mahal Hills accounted for 4 per cent. The balance of 
60 per cent or so was made up of Hindus and Muslims, 
Bhagalpur people in the north and Biibhum people iA 
the south. 

2. In 1865, the Santals rose in rebellion which was 
put down after an extensive military campaign. Among 
the causes (h:it led to it were exaction of money- 
lender.s and c»p])ression of petiy officiate. Immediately 
after, as a measure of pacification, a new district called 
Santal Parganas was created. Out of its urea of 5400 sQ- 
miles roughly 3500 sq. miles were, taken from Bhagal¬ 
pur District, 1500 sq. miles from Birbhum, and 400 si|. 
miles from Miirslndal)ad. The Bhagalpur portion went 
to form the Subdivisi(.na of Godda, Rajmahal, the 
northern jiai'l of Dumka and a part of Pakur. The 
Birbhum portion (consisting of parganas Sarath- 
Denghar, Pabia, Kundaliit-Karuya, Muhaminadabad 
and part, of pargana Darin Maule.swar) went to form 
the Subdivisions of Deoghar, Jaintara and the. .•jouthern 
portion of Dumka. The Murshidabad portion wont to 
form a jiart of Pakur Subdivi.rion. In (he newly created 
district a special Non-Regulation system of adminis¬ 
tration was .“ct up by Act XXVII of 1855 whose 
principles are summarised as follows : 

“To have no interme'diary lietween the Santal 
and the A-ssistant ComniisMoner ; to have com¬ 
plaints made verbally without a written petition ; 
to have all criminal work carried on with (lit' help 
of Santals themselves.” 

Mr. Carstuirs who worked thi.s .sy.xtem for thirteen 
ye.ars in his memoirs comments thus : 

“The Sontlials were a minority of the people. 
They owned none of t.)ie land ; they did not trade; 
they were looked down iijion by the other inhabi¬ 
tants as little better than beasts. They had not even 
a rejiutation as fighting men ; and if they had any, 
they lost it in the rebellion. They liad been living 
for fifty years under the ordinary law of Ihe land. 
Yet for their sakes a iii'w eon.''tilutioii was devised, 
to which not. only they but all the other inhabitants 
were made subject,. 1 call this a wonderful turn of 
events. There is nothing like it in all history.” 

But the legal cordon thus drawn round large tracts 
of Bhagalpur and Birbhum districts for the benefit 'Of 
the Santal minority did not fundamentally alter the 
lives of the indigenous non-Sautals, Dikus as they 
were called by the Santals, who continued to have 
trade and social relations with their friends and 
kinsmen across the new boundary. 

ORII.JMAL HiSTOUT OK THE AbEA IN QUESTION 

3. For centuries Birbhum was a semi-independent 
principality on the border of the jungle country wttti 
its capital at Nagar (Rajnagar) first under Hindil, 
then under Muslim rulers. The Raja of Nagar took up 
arms against the British but was defeated in 1760. In. 
1770 was the great famine of Bengal. When the 
Permanent Settlement came in 1793, the Raja could 
not meet its demands and his extensive domain fell 
away. Birbhum in those days was much liu'ger thui the 
present district of that name. Major Rennel'a vuip, 
based on bis survey of 1767-71, which is apedpte^ 
autboritatire by the highest law tribunalB, 
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Mirbhum rxtendwl in the west to Deoghar and J&mitara. 
and on the north to Dumka including the paigana 
Belpiita, Aicording to Sheristadnr Grant in his Histori¬ 
cal and Comparative View of the Revtmues of Bengal, 
published in 1788, quoted in the Settlement Report of 
Itirhhum (1924-32), the zemindary of Birbhum con¬ 
sisted of 22 parganas covering 3858 sq. miles and 
assessi'd for tlie revenue-paying portion to a jama ot 
Us. 366,609 by Muvaliid Kiili Kliun. Grant goes on to 
s.'iy : 

"The remaining two-thirds prop(»rtion of terri¬ 
tory wciie composed of the pergunnahs Roon.v, 
Keiitky and Selvor, Sarhaiil, Gotby, Jamtara, Paun- 
raw, Aker.ah, (Voryali, Couhurt, liflputta, Buhiirrow, 
Noney and Malarporc.” 

Thi>r<’ wore: ghMvnl letiiire.-. under the Nagar Riijn 
for guarding I he hill pa.s.^es. In a .suit deicidrd not 
many years ago be-twe'cn the Ueija of Hrtainpur and 
a tonurc-hulder in I lie Dumka area, the Privy Council 
has held that the latter was a “Birbhum Ghatwal” and 
entitled to the privileges lluil appertained to that office. 
That the parganas Sarath-Deoghar (1114 sq. mile^), 
Pabia (179 sq. miles), Kara.va-Kundahit (406 sq. miles), 
Muhammadabad (133 sq. miles) and part of Darin 
Mmikwnr (x sq. mile) were excluded from Birbhum: 
a< late as 1855 has already been stated. A map of the 
district prepared in 1852 by trigoncinotrical/survey by 
Cai>t. Sherwill shows 38 parganas with an area of 3114 
aq. miles. The proposed dam at Masanjore is to be 
built at the north-west corner of Pargana Muhammad- 
flbad where it meets Pargana Belpata. The dam will 
flood an urea of 43 sq. miles between Masanjore and 
Dumka, All this is old Birbhum land. In point of fact, 
the village of Masanjore is in thc*Pcrmancnt Setth'- 
meiit Register of Birbhum. 

Thk Are-' in Qiiestion : Its Culture and Lanouacus 
4. The Masanjore Dam i,s part of the Mor Pro¬ 
ject which aims at better utilisation of the water of the 
M'or river which drains the northern portion of Birbhum 
district and the central portion of Dumka Subdivision. 
It is. in fact, the Mor Valley Project although the 
Valley and Projept are both comparatively small. In 
the iqiper valley is Dumka, in the lower valley is 
Birbhum jiioiier ; both the headquarters towns Dumka 
and 8uri arc situated on the Mor and joined by a 
28-milp metalled road. Two-third of the way up this 
road is Masanjore. The whole valley is one in culture 
and economy ; the district boundary runs tbrqmgh it 
almost unnoticed. People on one side of the line give 
their daughters in marriage to their castemen on the 
other side. I’herc is trade in country produce, timber, 
silk-coooons, and hand-spun cloth. The prindpal trade 
centres are Asanboni, Raniswar, Ranibaha] and Dumka 
in Bantal Pargana and Suri, Rampurhat, Mollarpur and 
Mahammod Bazar in Birfihum. Numerous bullock-carte 
carry goods between these bazaars. later-coinmumcation 
is made by the fact that the people of this area, 
including man$’ Santals (who however use their own 
Mundari tongue at home) apeak the same dialeet of 
Bengali which Grierson has termed Western Bengali. 


Speaking of Western Bengali, Grierson in his Linffuistie 
Survey of India (Vol. V, Part I) says : 

"Similarly, it is spoken in the Eastern and 
Southern portions of the Sonthal Perganas. . . • 
Here, however, it has no Aiyan language with which 
to compete, as is the case in the Orissa Native 
States, except in a small tract south and eMt ot 
Deogluir (Dcoghar) where Bihari and Bengali over¬ 
lap, the former being spoken by natives of Bihar, 
and the latter by natives of Bengal. . . . Penally, 
the Mai Paharios of the centre of the Sonthal 
Parganas have, like the Kharias, abandoned their 
own Dravidian tongue, and speak a corrupt form ot 
the language of their Bengali neighbours.” 

Rirbiitim, wiierk the Earth is Thiksit, and 
Men ARB Hunohy 

5. Much of Birbhum district is covered by un¬ 
dulating haleritc ridges that, rise in the hilly region of 
(ffiota Nagpur and extend eastwards to meet the 
(langetic alluvial plain. The Settlement Officer in his 
Report on the SeUltment Operations in Birbhum 
(1924-32) describes the soil thus : 

“The soil is mostly covered with latcrite nodules, 
while granitf: veins traverse the district at places 
running up on the surface for hundreds of acres in 
i»lc!ik barren plateaus which have not yet yielded 
to tU(' ('fforts of man and made, amenable to culti¬ 
vation.” 

Tlio Si’ttleiuent Officer in another connection has 
said ; 

“If improvement in agriculture is to bn ex- 
peett'd irrigation will demand thi: largest attention.” 

Witli this kind of soil depending on chance rain, 
Birbluim, has a long hisloi-y (jf famines, the latest being 
in 1943. Since 1940, a total of Rs. 18,64,978 has been 
di.stributed a-v relief, the details of which arc shown as 
follows : 

Relief Ex)>mditnrc in Birbhum District 


Year 

Amount 

1940-41 

. Rs. 

2,04,762 

1941-42 

. Rs. 

1.90,476 

1942-43 

. Rs. 

3,300 

1943-44 

. Rs. 

8,79,614 

1944-45 

. Rs. 

2,98,122 

1945-46 

Rs. 

2,27,294 

1946-47 

. Rs. 

26,858 

1947-48 

. Rs. 

34/148 


Rs. 

18,64,978 

Even in 

normal years Government is 

required 


issue large sums in agricultural loan to allow the 
marginal cultivators to tide over their difficulty. The 
Mor Project is essentially for the benefit of Biibhum 
district. If the entire scheme (ihcluding the Masanjore 
Dum). is executed 863 sq. miles or one half the entire 
district <1752 sq. miles) would receive irrigation. Onb'^ 
387 sq. miles of the irrigable area will fall in the 
neighbouring districts of Murshidabad and Burdwas. 
Without the Dam at Masanjore the irrigable area would 
be reduced to a fifth, and the spectre of famine cannot 
be banished under the circumstances. The Daip site » 
situated in a tract just across the disbiot border wMeb 
is really not distinct fi'om Bubhum proper. The popu¬ 
lation of Biibhum district is qver ten lakhs: the 
number of people who would be dipplaeed by 
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oonstruction of the Dam is Mtimated at 21,000 souls 
(including only 9,000 Sontals). The Bengal Government 
is understood to have made proposals for the re¬ 
habilitation of the displaced persons at conaidendde 
expenditure. 

Histoby of Pabcana Beu*ata 

6. Belpata is a large pa/pana or (appa with an 
area of 452 aq. miles in the southern part of Dumka 
Subdivision. Low hills run from west to east. The river 
Mor flows acroas it from north to south and breaks 
through the barrier of the Belpata range at the southern 
end of the tappa near Maaanjoro. Before the 
advent of the Sanlals in the 19th century and the 
creation in 1855 of a special administrative jurisdiction 
for their benefit called Santal Parganas, what is now 
Dumka was in two parts, one, Pargaua Handwe, with 
economic and cultural affiliations to the nortli in 
Mongh.vr and Rhagalpur, and another, lappa Belpata. 
with similar affiliations to the south in Birbhum. The 
<iividing line l)(‘twecn them ran a little to tlie north of 
the presKint town of Dumka. In the Ainri-Akbari 
"Hendowy” is lifted under "Sircar Mungecr" while 
Birbhum is shown under “Sircar Mandarun” (Gladwyn’s 
translation, 1897). Belpata was included in the Birbhum 
semiudarj'. Sheristadar Grant in his Historical and 
Comparative Fif-tes on the Ecveriues oj Bengal, pub¬ 
lished in 1788 (Fifth Report of the Sj’Iect Comimitbjo, 
Firminger’s Edition, Vol. II) gives details of the 
settlement made by Nawab Murshid Kuli Khan with 
the Raja tif Birbhum (Nagore). He sayB : 

“Tilt! remaining two-thirds proportion of terri¬ 
tory were composed of the perpinnahs of Roonhy,- 
Kehtky and Sclvor, Sarhaut, Gotby, Jaraturrah, 
Puunraw, Akovah, Ceeryah, Couhurt, Belputta, 
Buharrow, Noney, and Malarpore.” 

Mr. (later Sir) Hugh McPherson in his classic 
Report on ike Settlement Operations »n the Santal 
Parganas {1808~19(H) has thus summed up the position 
in the Dumka area in the pre-British days : 

“That Godda-extra Damin together with tai>pah 
Handwe f>f North Dumka were mostly dependencies 
of Kharakpur in Afcbar’s rent roll, but rarely paid 
tribute to the Moguls as the parent estate was 
constantly at war with itself, or its neighbours or 
its overlords ; that the southern half of Dumka and 
the whole of Dcoghar and Jamtara formed that 
portion of the samindari of Birbhum which was 
unassessed till Kasim Ali became Subadar in I7C0.” 
In Major Rennel’a authoritative map (1767-1771) 
Belpata is shown as part of Bitbhum. 

7. When the Permanent Settlement was introduced 
in 1793, Belpata was recorded as one of the estates of 
the Raja of Nagore. The origina} register has been 
preserved in the Birbhum Collectorate. Soon after, in 
179S, Belpata was separated from Birbhum in connec- 


O^veland some years ago—and also tlie hill portion 
of Pargana Nuni in the south-east.” 

The connection of the lappa with the Nagore Raj 
family, however, did not cease immediate!^. There is a 
(kicument in the Birbhum Gullectorate that certain 
lands in Belpata held revenue-free by the Raja of 
Nagore were resumed in 1800. Dr. Bvjchanan-Hamilton 
lias left a note written in 1810 on Belpata whioli is 
(luotc'd in McPherson’.s Settlement Report. He wrote : 

“Tappah Belpatta, originally part of Virbhuiu, 
on the sale! of the Raja’s estates, vviis purchased by 
Uttam Kumari, his widow, who is a sister of Raja 
Kader Ali. She is a lady much t\> bi* pitied as ber 
husband’s irregidar and di.s.<oliite conduct prevented 
her from living with him atid ns his extraviigaace 
has ruined the family affairs.’’ 

8. Although Belpata vv!i.i tran.sferred from Bir- 
bhuni: to form part of a hill tract (now included in 
the Santal Parganas), in the final .survey conducted 
by Mr. Ward in 1821-28 Belpatta was left out of it. 
Mr. McPherson in liis Settlement RejKtrl has discussed 
Mr. Ward’s Survey. He says; 

“What Government wanted was a compact 
estate covering the general hill tract occujiied I’V 
the hill people. The same con.sideriitions were 
applicable in the case of Belpatta and Noouy. Mr. 
Sutherland had said of Belpatta that with a mere 
nominal exception of Soondardih, where a few hill 
people had huts, there appeared to be no real hill 
inhabitants. . . . Pargana Nouny had been added to 
tlie hill system in 1795 at the instance of Mr. 
Fombclle who discovered (hat some of the Ram- 
garh Hilk in that pargana were inhabitf*d by hill 
men, but both Belpata and Noony were integral 
parts of the Birbhum Raj, a fact recognised by Mr. 
Sutherland in 1819 and by Government in its Re- 
.solulion of 1823.” 

Thus although Belpata did not serve the purpose 
for which it was separated from Birbhum, once the 
transfer had taken place it continued to form a part 
of Bhagalpur district, till 1855 when both Bhagalpur 
and Birblmm were partitioned to create the Santal 
Parganas. (’apt. Sherwill’s map of 1854 shows the posi¬ 
tion at that time. Belpata weie included in the Santal 
Parganas, and the major portion of it, after many 
vicissitudes, passed into the hands of Rai Kamalesh- 
wari Prashad Bahadur of Monghyr. 

9. But the people of Belpata remain what they' 
were, very .similar to those of Birbhum. The Suri- 
Dumka road passes through Belpata. As one travels 
along the road, one sees similiar cultivation aad the 
same type of faces as in Birbhum. 'Die large village 
of Kumrabad halfway between Masanjore and Dumka 
is hardly different from a village of the same irize in 
Birbhum. Probably there are more Santals about, 
more sal trees, and the hills are nearer, otherwise it is 
.much the same. And one hears all round the Western 


tion with the pacification of the Maler hill tribes in 
t^e neighbouring Rajmahal Bills. The transder is 
iD^iiloned in the District Oasetteer of Santal Parganas 
(iMited by Mr. CFMalley, 1910) : 

"Mr. Fonbdle nlw succeeded in obtaining 
saa«!tiQn in 1766 to Ibe proposal tl^t pargana Bel- 
patg s^Kndd be trsmsferred from Imd^um and 
c tiafier the MB luxiposal made >7 


Bengali dialect of Birbhum. All the settlement records 
are written in Bengali. Mr. Gantzer who conducted 
the last Settlement Operations (1925-32) writes in his 
Report; ' *•' 

“The proprieton of the Belpatta estate in 
Dumka subdivi^n applied to have the record oi 
their South Dumka villages written in BSiUfl. Ali 
these applications were rejected ” 



STORY OF A OREAT BETRAYAL 

Bt SURE8H CHANDRA DEB 


The Home Deparluienl of the Government of Assam 
uildressed the following communication to all their 
"Gasetted Officers” on the 26th June, 1947. It is* 
reiu'odured verbalim. 

HOME DEPARTMENT 
Branch—Confidential 
No. C. 175-47-20 

Dated Shillong, the 25lh June, 1047. 

Prom—Sir Ilarold Dennehy, CS.I., CJ.E., I.C.S., 
C!hiof Secretary to the (lovernmiJiit <>> 
Ass.am. 

To—All (Jazetted (.MUceri of the (;overnin(nit ot 
Assam. 

Sir, 

1 am directed to say that in view of tlie parti¬ 
tion of India and the formation of the Governments 
of Pakistan and the lest of India in the near future, 
the Special Committee of the Partition Office, 
Government of India, New Delhi, appointed to 
work out the iiuichincry for imjilemcnting the 
partition of India, has decided as follows : 

(1) Every Government servant, Indian or 
European, should be given an opportunity 
to elect the G-ovorument he wishes to 
serve ; 

(2) Each Government servant should be 
asked to state at the same time whethei 
he wishes to be ispvcn an opjKsrtimity to 
reconsider his choice within a period ol 
six montlis from the date of the transfer 
of power. 

2. I am to request the favour of your furnish¬ 
ing Government with your replies, within one week 
oj receipt of thin letter to the attached (luestionnairc 
in your own handwriting. 

3. I am to make it clear to you that the 
repre.scntatives of the two future Governments 
mentioned above guarantee your existing terms and 
conditions of service. 

Questioxnaihe 

{All ansu'ere to be in Block letters) 

1. Name in full :. 

2. Service anJ/or Department :. 

3. Sukstantive appointment :. 

4. Pre.seiit uiipointnient :. 

Answers to all question? asked below should !>'• 

in a sinqile affirmative or negative : 

(All Government servants are assured that their 
existing terms and conditions of service are 
guaranteed by the repre.sentiitiies of lioth the future 
(iovernmentfl). 

1. Do you elect to serve Pakistan ? 

2. Do you elect to serve in the rest of Indi ' ? 

3. Is your choice final ? 

*4. Is your choice provisional ? 

The provision made for exercising such a choice 
on the part of Government servants, from the highest 
to the lowest, is the acne of democratic self- 
determination. But this provision has been twisted by 
the Assam Government to serve its narrow purposes 
of securing the monopoly of services and itontracts for 
their supporters of the Aseamese-speaking community of 
about 25 lakhs in a population of about 70 lakhs; their 
bete tioir have been the Bengalee-speaking community 

* If jroor dioiei; f« proTUioiul, you win ii«v« tn opportnaity to 
Tososridtt ud loSlmto yeni fln»l ehoioo wiUila * period of ib aonlh* 
{roB Uio ol'. tnuiiltr ol powot. Tho piorMoatl «boIn «ni Boi la 
wy way pyc^pUlM your Haloirlqr or otbur eauditlsu ol NtrJoo. 


of about 36 lakhs belonging to the districts of Sylhet 
and (tachar attached in 1874 to the Brahmaputra 
Valley to constitute the administrative province of 
Assam with a view to pay its way. There was nothing 
unreasonable in this ambition if kept within proper 
limits; Babu R.ajendra Pra.sad, the Congress President, 
rationalized it for us when he had said that “backward 
communities and groups are coming up in education 
and demanding their fair share in them.” But what 
the Assam Administration and the cabal which upholds 
it have been up to has been demonstrated in and 
through what happened at Pandiighat about five months 
back and at Gauliati in May last. 

So, when the Bardoloi Ministry is.sued on behalf 
of the. Central Government their intimation to their 
offieers, the highest in the 1 ('S. and the lowest as 
policemen and postmen, to exercise their “option” for 
one of the Slates—Indian Union and Pakistan—they, 
perliajiB, did uot realize, llic full implications of this 
device. But it did not take I hem long to grow to a 
eomsciousness that here was an opportunity to get rid 
of tlie Sylheteos in their services after the Sylhet 
Referendum had gone against the Indian Union; they 
welcomed it as a God-send to realize their purpose. 
So, we find thoiii isisuing a Cabinrit Deci-sion (August 13, 
l&t7) through the member of the “Steering Committee” 
of Assam. It has to be remembered that the decision 
was taken after the Bengalee Minister.?—Shri Bosanta 
Kumar Das and Shri Baidyanath Muklierjce—^had come 
out of it as a result of the Sylhet Referendum ; the 
only other Bengalee Minister left being Janab Abdul 
Matlib Mazumdar of Cachar whose status in the 
Ministry was almost negligible. This new circular 
trampled under foot the spirit of all the assurances 
given on June 25, 1947. This decision was intimated 
to all concerned in a letter dated August 22, 1947. In 
it oeciirs the following: 

“The Government decision is that any Oovern- 
inent servant who is a native of or domiciled m 
the Sylhet di.strict and is posted on 14th August, 
1947 in Sylhet, should remain there irrespective 
hi.? choice to serve in any dominion. and not be 
exchanged against an officer outside Sylhet who 
may have opted for Pakistan .... The Oovefnr 
ment o] Asmm will take no reeponmbility for such 
ofiicr.rx after the 16th of Auguet. Those oStoers who 
are natives of or domiciled in the rest of Assam 
and who may have opted for Pakistan will not be 
allowed for the time being to exercise their option 
to join Pakistan" (Separation office 1/etter N6. 
HS 11 dated the 22nd August, 1947). 

In Paragraph 3 of this letter the Oovemment of 
Asaam took occasion to describe their “policy” in 
respect of this personnel: 

(o) Temporary personnel; The Government of 
Assam cannot give any guarantee as to continued 
retention. The Government of Assam wlU. tiot 
appoint to permanent posts temporal Qbvemment 
servants who are natives of or dt^ioikd in .the 
parts of %lhet district whiidi form piM Of l|!ast 
Bengal. 

(b) Permanent pemooael; The 
Assam do not undertake to leteia in agirrinit 
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QoverDment servants who are natives of or domioiled 
in the parts of Sylhet dutriot now forming part of 
East Bengal in excess of their requirement and 
create blocks for local recruitment The Govern* 
ment of Assam will, lK>wever, take up strongly 
with the Oovemment of East Bextgal the case of 
all Government servants of the above categories, 
both temporary and permanent, who opt for E«*t 
Bengal so that the East Bengal Government may 
employ them and guarantee them the existing 
terms and conditions of service 
In the order requiring Government servants, 
natives of or domiciled in Sylhet, and posted on the 
14th August, 1947, in Sylhet, that they "should remain 
there irrespective of his choice to servo in any domi¬ 
nion,” particular care was taken to transfer 

from other parfe of Assam as many Sylhetee 
employees as possible to Sylhet, so that they 
may be axed the more easily. We have known of 
cases where they were transferred to Sylhet as late 
as August 13, 1947. And the cup of their 

bitter disappointment was filled when the East Ben¬ 
gal Government refused to honour the pledge given 
by their Central Pakistan Government-to-be to 
Government servants as indicated in the letter of the 
Chief Secretary of Assam dated June 25, 1947. In 
the result, 1496 employees (including 422 temporary) 
were released from Sylhet by the Government of East 
Bengal. When at last, by their letter No. 8S 11|04 
dated December 6, 1947, the Assam Government 
decided to release the Pakistan choosers, their number 
rose to 1812. But. 4G5 Aasamese Muslims were not 
released, though choosing Pakistan originally, as they 
revised their choice in favour of India. No such revi¬ 
sion from the Sylhet personnel in favour of Pakistan 
was accepted by the East Bengal Government. 

This was not all. The Central Government of the 
Indian Union was misknl by the A.ssam Government 
to make statements in this mat ter from which tfiose 
made by the Premier of Assam, Srijut Gopinath 
Bardoloi, varied. Pundit Hriday Nath Kunzru asked 
certain questions to "which tl»e Home Minister, Sardar 
Vallabhbhai Patel replied as follows on March 19, 
1948: 

1. '"547 permanent and 185 temporary employees 
were releastnl by the Government of East ^ngal.” 
—(Ans. to Q. 908). 

2. “It was not a guarantee given to the enr- 
ployces of any Provincial Government . . . This 
is, therefore, a matter for the Government of 
Assam to deal with.”—(Ans. to Q. 005). 

3. “Government of India understand that the 
. * orders issued by the Government of Assam on 6th 

December 1948, (t.e. releasing Pakistan choiosera at 
. last) satisfactorily solved the problem created by 
their previous somewhat inconsistent orders.” 
—(Ana, to Q. 906). 

Srijut Gopinath Bardoloi gave a different story of 
"" Hjipse transactions, in his reply dated April 3, 19«, to 
' QUas^ns put in rt^rd to these. 

1, <«} Bideasod by East Beng^—1496, including 422 

tempomy, 

<b> Attani—1613. 15^ Mtudims snd 

irfHa^ tiudr for 


the rest of India after they were given the 
right to do so. 

2. Government of Assam carried out certain 
instructions of the Government of India in this 
behalf and asked officers .... the ^ nature Of 
option they would exercise on the baais of agreed 
ment between Pakistan and India whereby 
guarantees of service were given (Ans. 218(a).). 

3. As a result of discussion with the Government 
of India this Government have accepted the 
principle that (t) vacancies created by options 
to Pakistan would be filled up by the permanent 
officers of Sylhet opting for India, (n) The rt^ 
must be considered an excess to requirements in 
the province and would bo dealt with under nor¬ 
mal rules appertaining to retrenched personnel. 
—(Emphasis imne) (Ans. 221). 

The opinion expressed by Sardar Patel that the 
problem has been “satisfactorily solved" appears to 
have emboldened the Assam Government to go for¬ 
ward more enthusiastically in their “evictions.” Letter 
No. P.G.45|48il, dated Shillong, April 1, 1918, informed 
all concerned that, “Under Article 80 of the Assam 
Pension Manual, 3 montlis’ notice of discharge with 
effect from 1st January, 1948, should be served on all 
the permitnent released personnel who have not yet 
been permanently absorbed, stating clearly that due 
to the transfer of a major portion of Sylhet with its 
institutions their services will not bn required on nnd 
from 1st April, 1948.” And letter No. EG. 45l48j6 
dated 6th of June, 1948, dashed the hopes of those who 
had been "temporarily absorbed.” 

“I am directed to say tliat, as already instruct¬ 
ed in this department letter No. FG. 4S!48|1 dated 
the 1st April ’48, permanent released personnel who 
were not permanently absorbed on or before 31st 
March ’48 should be deemed to have been dis- 
charged on compensation, pension or gratuity as 
the ca.se may be uith effect from let April ‘48 
irrespective of the fact that they were temporarily 
absorbed at that time, as they had no lien on any 
permanent posts on that dal« due to retrenchment 
of their substantive ptjsts”.— (Emg>hasia mine). 

The story related thus far goes to prove that the 
assurance carried to Government servants in the letter 
of June 25, 1947, quoted in the first part of this 
narration, has not been honestly fulfilled by the 
Assam Government. And the Central Government 
submerged by the problems precipitated by Pakistan 
in West Punjab and in Kashmir have not found it 
possible to pull up "the men on the spot" on the 
other extremity of tlieir Union. It may be that when 
the problem of 10 million people displaced froaai their 
ancestral homes, west and east, confronts the Union 
authorities and confuses them, the problem of a few 
hundred employees unjustly treated by a single unit 
of their Union appears to be small. But the 
betrayal of their hopes constitutes the drops that wear 
out the stone of the patience of many millions. And 
the Nehru Government has been ignoring the prin* 
ciple involved at peril to their own integrity. Dij. 
honest or rea^lcitraat units riiould be called baric to 
1:110 decencies social conduct.. Otherwise disruption 
of motes' is .tnevitablei lea^ng to coofution 
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ENGLISU 

NEW ASIA: By Dr. Kalidas l^ag. To be had oj the 
Prajna Bharati, 72, Cornwallis Street, Calcutta. Price 
Rs. 3-8. 

This is an opportune publication. Mankind must move 
towards greater and greater unity. That is a need which 
will he brought into more and more prominence with the 
march of time. The Asian Relations Conference held in 
Now Dellii in March, 1947, has prompted Dr. Nag to 
bring out before the public his thoughts and ideas on the 
different aspects of the problem of this large-hearted 
movement—thoughts and ideas which have already, to 
some extent, appeared as articles of various journals. Still, 
it is delightful to realise once again that our relations 
witli Malayasia extend over so many hundreds of years 
or that Chanupa and Kanvhoj had inscriptions in Indian 
languages even as early as 3rd century A.D. 

Advocates of Basic Education will.note with pleasure 
Dr. Nag's views on their scheme which seeks to bring 
about a revolutionary chapter in the history of education 
in Asia. ‘'The food and clothing industry for the 400 
millions of Indians, properly co-ordinated with elementary 
and secondary education may evolve tremendous expendi¬ 
tures of energy and resources; but may, at the same time, 
repay in human dividends beyond calculation” (pp. 75-76). 
This is viewing things in their proper perspective. We 
wish our educational experts could take to such a human 
way in tackling their problems. 

Additional attraction is provided for in the prefatory 
essay which appears under the name and style of Rabindra¬ 
nath Tagore but which is in fact a record of the symposium 
between the great poets and leaders of Iran and Iraq 
and qur poet, near about 1932. There we find the 
rmson d'etre of this book: “In the East we must never 
forget to link up our educational institutions with the 
fundamental values of our undivided spiritual life; because 
that has been the great mission of our ancient universities, 
which, in spite of political vicissitudes, never aUowed their 
vision of humanity to be darkened by racial considerations. 
Asia owes it to humanity to restore her spirit of, generous 
co-operation in culture and heal the suffering peoples of 
the modem age, now divided by cruel politics and 
materialistic greed which vitiate even the citadels of 
education.” Great words, uttered by our greatest mind: 
the subject is provocative, and the book serves to bring it 
forward to our notice. 

P. R, Sbk 

CONTEMPORARY INDIAN PHILOSbPHERS: By Benoy 
Gopal Ray, Published by Kitabistan, Allahabad. Pp. J07. 
Price Rs. S-4. 

In this book we have an account of the Ufe-history 
of some of the neat men fhat the last century produced 
in India. about eight, to tea pages each, the life, 
acUritjr «a4 thoufitt of ludt great umm m B wN q pBadt 


and bis father, Vivekananda and his preceptor, Rom- 
mohan and Swami Dayananda, Keshab Sen and Aurobindo 
and Maliatma Gandhi have been condensed. Naturally 
the accounts have been somewhat meagre and superficial, 
if not scrappy. The author's merit consists in the fact 
that he has brought together a galaxy of great names. 

In the restricted and technical sense of the term, 
none of them were philosophers. That implies no disres¬ 
pect to the illustrious names. A great man is great in spite 
of the fact that he is not a scientist or a mathematiican. 
Christ was not less than Einstein because he did not 
know the 1-aw of Relativity and Buddha was great in spite of 
the fact that he sliowed no knowledge of the Differential 
Calculus. So Rabindranath is a great man and Gandhi 
is a Mahatma even though they cannot be called philoso¬ 
phers in the narrow sense of the term. Still, words have 
their fixed meanings and wc should remember them when 
we use them. 

We wish the author had devoted more space to the 
discussions of these great lives he has selected. And for 
the sake of accuracy and to avoid raising a wrong expect¬ 
ation in the reader’s mind, we would also suggest a 
change in the appellation of the book. 

DICTIONARY OF PHILOSOPHY: By SkuUey 
Rahameem. Distributors (not Publishers): New Book 
Company Ltd., 188-90, Hornby Road, Bombay. 124, 
Price Rs. 3-14. 

The author has given a shape to his name which 
obscures his race and nationality. And he has given such 
an appearance to his book—^it is printed and got-up so 
well—that tlie inanities contained in it are strongly 
barricaded. 

Tlte book is 'a complete misnomer. It is neither a 
dictionaiy nor is there anything approaching pbiloaophy. 
Tliere are, however, a number of words chosen, more at 
leas at random, with an ostentatious show of wisdom; and 
sentences are placed under them sometimes of two words, 
sometimes of three and sometimes of four, which purport 
to explain them. Thu.s we are told that an Architect it 
a “stone poet”, a “clii.sel aristocrat” and so on. In Rta 
group of threc-word sentences we have “global uncommon 
sense”, ^world civic sense” etc,, us example of thdll^ta 
in three words. Thoughts in four words give Us “The 
march of isolation”, “The march of Purdah”, etc. 

Portions of the book are written in prose and pcitfona 
in verse. And sometimes the sentences contain verW and 
sometimes ffiey do not. The whole book is a ourioua 
miscellany, ■ a hotch-potch of thought and non-sense, a 
rabid display of hypo'-activity of brain. Ihe anoiar 
expects that his book will have a tremendous sale, id, 
America. It is aa atomic aae and atomic oenteuoei, f.e> 
sentences n(^ fully eKpremo; wlR have the paUtmage «» 
the country which holdl the^alotdfo aecxet. We wiirii Um. 
■access. He ievitea dd diinkod of the to 
and ^ dm tbok m ftjim U 11’ 
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■earee, they are advised to put down their thoughts in the 
blank pages of our author's bo<dc, and he purposely left 
some pages blank. We wish all the pages were blank. 
Hat would have been more profitable to hii purchasers 
as well as his reviewer. From what we have said above, 
the reaction of his readers after glancing at the pages of 
the book can belter be imagined than described. 

U. C. BHATTACHAlUEr. 

INDIA® NATIONAL PLAN: By K. T. Shah; Vora 
& Co., Publishers, Ltd, 3 Round Building, Bombay 2. 
f^st Edition; May, 1947. Price Rs. 3’12. 

Prof. K. T. Shah, Honorary Secretary, National Plan¬ 
ning Committee, has discussed in this tmok the nature, 
scope and administration of a National Plan for India. The 
present volume has l>een published not on behalf of the 
National Planning Committee but on his own authority. 
It has history behind it. 

The N. P. C. had begun formulating plans and schemes 
before government of the country came in Indian hands. 
The Interim Government took uip the matter and appointed 
an Advisory l^anning Board consisting of 14 members— 
officials and non officials in equal proportion. Prof. Shah 
was also on the Board as Honorary Secretary. According 
to him, ‘The approach of the Board to the problems 
referred to them was fundamentally diffcrtiit from the 
lines laid down by tlic National Planning Committee. 
Their conception of the scope, nature and purpose of a 
National Plan, the technique of its preparation and the 
mechanism of its exception and administration also differed 
radically from tbo.se which had influenced the Planning 
Committee on the problems of machinery.’ The present 
writer differed in these matters from the majority of his 
colleagues and recorded his views in a Minute of Dissent 
to the Board’s Report. This volume contains the sub¬ 
stance of the Minute. 

Prof. Shah, an economist of repute and an acknow¬ 
ledged authority on die subject, has discussed the problems 
of administration and machinery of National Plan in details. 
As the political and economic conditions of the country 
have undergone great and unprecedented changes since 
August 14, 1947, plans drawn up before that date need be 
modified in the light of later events and adjustments. 

For clarity of ideas, thoroughness of details, sound¬ 
ness of views and minuteness of schematic presentation 
the present volume will be of great help when appropriate 
administrative organisation and machinery will die set 
up to put the National Plan into execution. A Schematic 
chart at the end of the book has greatly enhanced its 
value. 

Narayan Cbakdra Chanda 

INDIA’S LEADING COMMERCIAL PROBLEMS: 
PuMished by the Secretary, All-India Commerce Associa- 
lion, Allahaoad, Pp. 183. Price Rs. 8. 

The All-India Commerce Association was formed in 
1947 with Sir Padampat Singhania as its President and 
Prof." A. N. Agorwals of the Allahabad University as 
Secretary. The first Conference of the Association was 
held* under the anapim of Uie Lucknow University in 
December last and papers, were read on the following 
subjects: (1) The Indian Taxation Policy, (2) the 
Planning of India’s Foreip. Trade, (3) the abolition of 
Zemindary and (4) the Indian R^lwsy Transport. 

« AU the subjects discussed at the Conference are of 
supreme importance to modmm India, free as it is today 
to. shape and mould her destiny; Altogether there are 
..three lepers on Taxation Policy all equa% good in dieir 
manper of apptoach: Prol. S. N. Agarwala wants to make 
^ investments tax-&ee with a view to encourage ind«is> 
tries to wdvB oiHsnpIoymem. Hof. Biteswar Gai^y wants 
• end anhrtaatiri ’Capital ^udget^ of 'tte alait« to 

a^re pmldenw of iaAistrial deriiliipnMmt^jMd 


mmt. Dr. K. C. Sarkar ahns at no ta»dion of necessaries 
of life and comforts. He also wants protection as a whole. 
On the Planning of Trade there are six papers. After the 
attainment of freedom our Foreign Trade must be recon¬ 
structed with a view to contribute the maximum benefit 
to the wants of the country. ‘Favourable balance’ with 
an ex^rl of raw materials should be a thing of the past 
and 'invisible imports’ in any sliape and form roust be 
kept at the minimum. In one word Planning of India’s 
Foreign Trade must be for India's interest and all state 
machineries, Exchange, Tariff and Taxation, must be 
applied to achieve this end Prof. B. N. Chatterjee's and 
Prof. Om Prokash’s paper deserve special numtion. On 
the subject of Zemindary there are six papers. Tiiere are 
a few suggestions about the reconstruction of India’s 
economy, particularly agriculture, after the abolition of 
5^‘iiiindary system. Agriculture is a great pioblem of 
Free India and on its proper solution depends the happi¬ 
ness and prosperity of millions. 'During British rule 
India had been forced to be an agricultural country for 
the supply of raw materials to Foreign Capitalists at the 
cost of industrial development and this stale of affairs 
must now change and a new adjustment brought about in 
the economic structure of the country. Mo.st of the writers re¬ 
commend peasant proprietorship in the new order as sociali¬ 
zation in fullest sense of the term may not be practical in 
our country. On the subject of Indian Railway Transport 
there are lline papers. Indian Railways were not con¬ 
structed for the economic development of the country for 
the benefit of Indians but for poiiiicul and economic pur¬ 
poses in which British Imperialism was interested. So from 
the very beginning we have anomalies not only in the lay¬ 
out hut also in Die financing and administration of the 
Railways. However, now almost all the Railways are 
State-owned, thunks to the Gnail War and the adverse 
finances of the British Government. Now is the turn of 
India to utilize the Railways lor her own economic deve¬ 
lopment. Management, production of railway materials 
and equipmotita, tariff all require thorough overhauling and 
a programme has already been laid down for improvement. 
All three papers prepared l»y Prof. V. V. Ramanadham, 
D. Pant and Sri Rama Murly deserve mention for 
dealing nicely with the different a.«p«cts of such au important 
subject. 

Wf are confident that this volume wiU interest all 
students of economics and roramerce and also the generul 
public who are interested in these vital subjects. 

A. B. Dutta 

THE BOMBAY INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES ACT 


(Act XXV of 1938) : By Prabhudas Palwari and 
Prasennadas Palwari. Published by Cha-ndrakant 
Vora, Gandhi Road, Ahmedabad. 1944. Pp- 191. Price 
Bs. 8. ' i ' i i) 

SUPPLEMENT to the above by tkq same authors. 
1949. Pp. 8&. Price Rs. 6. 

This Act was enacted by the then Congreua 
Ministry. It ha.s proved a great success in keeping the 
relations of Labour and its employer harmonious, by 
settlement of industrial disputes by conciliation- and 
arbil ration. The Act has been annotated not from the 
lawyer's point of view, but from the point.of view of 
those who have to administer it, or those who are 
Rovemed and are to be guided by its provision. In this 
object the authors have succeeded admirably. 

BENARES AND SARNATH : PAST AND 
PRESENT ; By Prof. A. S. Allekar. Benares Hindu 
UmversHy. Pp. 80. Price Be. 1-4. 

This small guide-book with many authoritative 
historical details of the temples and ahnnes will surely 
meet, the needs of cultured viritors to Benares., The 
printing and get-up can easily be improved. 

J. M. Datta 
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BENGAU 

BANGLA SAHITYA KATHA; By Srihimar Saniyo 
padkyay. Saraswcui Library, C18-^, CMege Street 
Mftrhet, Calcutta. Price Rs. 6-8. 

Tho author’s erudition and critical acumen are widely 
admired and respected. Tide book contains thirteen 
essays in literary criticism, viz.. Folktales, Vidyoipati, The 
Poems at Vidyapati in Grierson’s collection, The Newly 
Discovered Manuscript of Chandidas, Characteristics of 
the Novel and the Method of Its Judgment, Bankim 
Chandra as a Novelist, Shelley and Raldndranath, The 
Dreams of Rabindranath, .Rabindranath’s Prose-poems, 
Rabindranath's Last Series of Poems, Raja-laxmi and 
Kamal-lata, The Growth of Bengali Prose, The Nature of 
the Bengali Novel and Its Future. The index shows that 
topics cover a wide range. They are all marked by 
keen perception, eatholocily of taste and balanced judg¬ 
ment. The discourses on Bankim and Sarat Chandra arc 
;^foundly interesting and the estimate of Vidyapati’s 
Kirtilata throws light on an important, but little-recognised 
work. To all serious students of literature, this work will 
undoubtedly prove useful. 

D. N. Mookherjea 

CHOTODER DABA KHELA; By Sv/ami Santananda 
Bharati. Calcutta Photo House, Pp. 90. Price Re. 1-12. 

There is a paucity of books in Bengali on chess, and 
this small book, written for the beginners, removes a 
want. Tlte printing and get-up is good. The author 
should have added a chapter on Bengali games of Aswa- 
chakra, Gaj-chakra and the diagrams are very useful for 
understanding the different moves especially to a 
beginntr. 

J. M, Datta 

mNDi 

MUKTI KI MASHAL: By Tej Nanun Kak. Vni- 
vcnal Publishing House, Shivcharanlal Road, AUahr 
abad. Pp. Ml. Price Rs. 2. 

Here is a sheaf of songs of the downtrodden and 
the defeated in life, and also of those who are filled 
with dark despair. But the inspires them, in the 
ringing verse and voice of faitli, with cheer and sclf- 
confideneo, telluig them that in the spirit of Man 
there is sometliing of the unconquerable hero* who 
ultimately shall hew his way through bondage to free¬ 
dom, through darkness to light, through poverty to 
plenty, and through misery to prosperity. This faith, 
therefore, should be revived and re-integrated in action 
so that the torch of freedom, handed down to him 
age after age, be passed on to posterity. The songs 
are marked by*moving sincerity and spiritual strength. 
The get-up and printing are a credit to thi publishers. 

BHOJPUM LOK-CIT MEN KARUNA-RA8A : 
Coin-piled by Durgashankar Prasad Sinha, t Hindi 
SahUya Samnselan, Allahabad. Pp. 490. Price Rs. 0. 

Folk-songs hav'c an abiding insight, emotion and 
interest. And there is in them that innocency of the 
eye and the heart which has preserved them from the 
ravages of time. Therefore, they will ever remain a 
source of inspiration as well as information to ell 
alike—singers, scholars, sainle and sons of the Ml. 

The present rolleetion consists of Bhojpuri folk¬ 
song, that is, folk-songs sung for centuries past in 
Bhojpur in the district of Shahpur in Bihar. The 
compiler, who has been engaged in the task of collect¬ 
ing them for nearly two decades, has now edited and 
annotated them with an ability and efficiency w^nwh 
are worUi emulating others working in the same 


field. If the folk-songs of each province were ipttblish^ 
in this manner we shall have a people's history of 
Indian civilization and culture. The Karwta: Rasa, 
which most of these folk-songs are keyed, » a synthetic 
sentiment; as such, it has overflowed into eveiy human 
attitude and activity, specially, of those who, like our 
villagers, have still kept up their spontaneity ^ and 
sympathy of reaction to their environment and intui¬ 
tion. The compiler has done a great work and bas 
so earned the gratitude of all lovers of the people. 
TTie publishers too, have achieved an unusual distinc¬ 
tion in performing their particular part. 

G. M. 


GUJARATI 

HAMARI JIB AN KAHANI: Translcued from the 
English original into Gujarati by Mahadev Haribhai Destd. 
Hanajivan Prakashan Mandir, Ahmedahad. Revised 3rd 
Edition. December, 1947. Price Rs. 6 only. 

It would be as much ridiculous excess to try to appre¬ 
ciate Pandit Nehru’s autobiography at this time of the 
day as to paint a lily and to gild refined gold. ^ His 
autobiography, W'hich gives a history of contemptirary limes 
and is at the same lime a history of Indian Nationalism, 
has been hailed with acclamation by his contemporaries, 
and, deservedly, Mahadcb Bhai Desai, whose literary 
abilities were not in any way inferior in quality to his 
devotion tu a life of sacrifice, had been the fittest person 
to render the English original into Gujarati. More than 
20 thousand copies have been in demand. The book will 
be treasured not only by students of politics but also 
by students of Indian cultural life. The copious index will 
help the reader to use it as a work of reference as well. 
The Gujarati translation has marched hand in hand with 
the English original. 

Every Gujarati would be proud of Mahadev Dasai’s 
legacy in this particular respect. 

P. R. Sen. 

DEENBANDHU : By Rasulbhai N. Vohra, Baroda. 
Published by the Pmtakajaya Sahayak Sahakari Man- 
dal, Baroda. 1940. J'hick card-board. Pp. 840. Price 
Rs. 8. 

Rev. Charles Andrews, who had diapensed with hi# 
relipoua orders and become a layman,, had, ns every 
Indian knows, devoted liis life to lift up India in every 
way and for that reason, earned title surname of 
“Deenbandhu” i.e., brother or helper of the poiwr. 
Every Indian lanipage should possess his biography. 
Tliis is a translation into popular Gujarati by a 
Mohaihimedan writer of a Hindi version. It should be 
well received, we think, by the ordinary reader as the 
story of his life is very well told. 

THANDE PAHORE : By Muni Kumar M. Bhatl, 
Bhavnagar. Published by Padma Prakashan Ltd., 
bay. 1946. Thick card-board. Pp. 198. Price Rs. S. 

“In the Co<ol of the Evening” is the title of this 
humorous book. Peojile are inclined to relax at tlM 
end of tile day and indulge in pleasantries. That ii 
why this oolleetion of 22 prose and 10 verse writin»i 
is named as it is. Humour, quiet and biting, subtle 
though laughter-provoking, peeps at one from every lioe 
of these writings and adds to the fame of the wri'M;, 
as a humourist both in the platform and at the 
A compazrion of his, an able first in the line, Jfyotincirn 
Dave, has written a Foreword, which brings into tdief, 
both his own and Muni Kumar’s latent powo^ of 
depicting wit and humour. 



0 * India's cotton market 

• *• 

of the 4 -ceniury 





There is plenty of historical evl<ii 
dence to show that China was one 
of India’s principal cotton mar¬ 
kets in the fourth and fifth- centu¬ 
ries. But the brainy Chinese were 
not satisfied with the trade; they 
also imported India’s Churga Gin 
and improved it by replacing the 

hand crank with a foot treadle. 
The illustration* taken from a 
15th century Chinese Encyclo¬ 
paedia* shows the Chinese Gin In 
operation. 


Founded In ISM, the Calico Hilh form 
one of India's largest Single units and, 
with the Jubilee Mills, produce over 
1,75,000 yards of fabrics a day. To«day, 
more than ever before, its facilities ore 
serving the Nation’s efforts to fight the 
cloth shortage. 


Sarees—Dhotis—Mull— Frin- 
ted Fabrics—Mosquito Nett¬ 
ing—Sewing Threads—Fur¬ 
nishing Fabrics. 


aAaAMOMAMe Faais«i4«Nb i^iMirae. 
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RAJJTOTISHI 


Revolution in Astrology & Astroiioitiy 

Evei^body in this country is aware of the fact that India’s unrivalled and {rreatest palmis^ Tantri<^ 
Yogi vastly learned in the Astrology and astronomy of the East and the West, gifted with sopets 
natural power of predictions, permanent President of the Internationally flamed Baranashi Paadlt 
Sahha of Benares and All-In^ Astrological and Astronomical Society of Calcutta. 

JyotisliBamrat Pandit Sri Bamesh Chandra Bhattacharyya, Jyotishamah, 
1C.BA.S. (Lohd.), has won unique fame not only in India but throughout 
the world (e.g., in England, America, Africa, China, Japan, Italaya, 
Singapore etc.) and many notable persons from every nook and corner of 
the world have sent unsolicited testimonials acknowledging his mighty and 
supernatural powers. 

This powerfully gifted great man can tell at a glance all about one's 
past, present and future, and with the help of Yoglc and Tantrio powers 
can heal diseases which are the despair of Doctors and Kavirajas, can help 
people to win difficult law-suits, and ensure safety from dangers, prevent 
childlessness and free people of family _ unhappiness. His three important 
predictions (prediction about the British victory on the very day—2nd 
September, 19.39—of the declaration of last World War. prediction of the 
achievement of independence by the Interim Govt, with Pandit Jawabarlal 
as the Premier made on the Brd Sept., 1946. and preiliction regarding the 
fhtnre of India and Pakistan which had been sent to the Prime Minister of India on the 11th 
August, 1947 and subsequently published in various Newspapers) have proved correct to the detail, 
ainaicec) people the world over and have wop for him unstinted praise and gratitude from all 
quarters iucluding His Uijesty Gqor^ the Sixth, the Governor of Bengal and eminent leaders 
of India. He is the only astrologer in India who was honoured with the title of “Jyotish- 
Siromnni” in 1928 and “Jyotishsamrat”—Emperor among astrologers and astronomers—in 1947 
by the Bharatiya Pandit Mahamandal of Calcutta and B&ranashi Pandit Sahha of Benares. 
Panditji is now the Consulting Astrologer to tike Eighteen Ruling Princes in India.—a signal 
honour that has not been endowed on any astrologer lu India so far, 

Penone who have lost all hopes are atrongly advised to test the powers of the Panditji. 

A FEW OPINIONS AMONGST THOUSANDS. 

Hit Higliamt The Maharaja of Athgarh says:—“I have been HStonisbed at the superhuman powm 
of Panditji.” Her Highaatt Tha Dowagar 6th Maharani Sahaba of Tripura State says:—“He is no doubt 
a great personage with miraculous power.” The Hoo'ble Chief Juttioe of Calcutta Hi^ Court Sir 
Manmatha Nath Mukherji, Kt., says“The wonderfnl power of calculation and talent of Briman Bamesh 
Ohaudra is the only possible outcome of a great father to a like son.” The Hon'ble Maharaja of Santoeh 
& Ex-Pretident of the Beagal Legitlative Couneil, Sir Manmatha Nath Roy Choudhuxy, Kt., saya :—On 
seeing my ton, bis prophecy about my fature is true to words.” The Honourahle Juttiee Mr. B. K. Roy 
of Patna High Court says “He is really a great personage with super-natural power.” Tha Hou’Uo 
Minitter, Govt, of Bengal, Raja Pratanna Dob Raiint, says “The wonderfnl power of calculation and 
Tantrik activitiea have struck me with greatest astouishment.” The Hon’ble Juttioe Mr. S. M. Dnt, of 
Keonjhar State High Court, saya “Panditii has bestowed the life of my almost.dead son.” Mr.J.ALawroneo, 
Otaka, Japan, writes “1 was getting good results from your Kavacha and all family were pasaiug a 
ditTerent life since I started wearing.” Mr. Andre TomM, 2723, Popular Avo., Chioago, lUineik U. S. 
Amoriea “I have pnrehased from you several Kavacnas on two or three different occusions. They idl 
proved satishictory.” Mr. K. Rnebpaul. Shanghai. China “Everything you foretold in writing is taking 
place with sarpnung exactness.” Mr. Itsae Mnnii Btia, Govt. Cloric ft Intorprotor in Dosohang, West 
Africa :— “I bad orderd some Talismans from you that had rendered me wonderful service.” Mr. B. J. 
Fernando, Proctor, S. C., ft Notary Puhlio, Colombo, Coylon :—“I got marvellous efTeote from yoQX 
Kavachas on several occasions”, etc., etc. and many others. 

WONDERFUL TAUSMANS (Qumnnteedh In case of failure. Money refunded, 
OHANADA KAVACHA OR THE ROTHSCHILD TALISNlAN.-lts wearer earns iAmimo 


wealth with little straggling and it fnlffUa the desires without Aiil. Lakshmi resides at his house and glvee 
him son. fame, vast wealth, long life, ali-»mnd prosperity in life. Prioo Rs. 7-10. Spedud for Speedy action 
Rs. 29-.11. Super powerful with extraordinary efflhbe R*. 129-11. 

BAOALAMUKHI KAVACHA.— To overoome enemiee it is unique. The wearer gets imomotmo 
in services and succeeds in {deasing hif^er officials. In winning in civil or criminal suits it u unpataOried, 
This is also a peventive to anv accident or danger. Prioo Rs. 9-2. Special for speedy action Rs. S4-8.. 
(The Bbewol Kumar, winner of the Sonsntienal Bhownl Cum, wore this Kavaehn). Stuier powerful Rs. 184-4« 
S ARaSWATI kavacha.— For suecess in examination and sharp memory. lU.9-9, Special Ra.SfMI, 
MOHINI KAVACHA.— Enables foes to beomne friends and friends mote friendly. Ra. 11-8, 

Special Rs. 34-2. Super powerful Rs. 387-^14. 

ALL-INDIA ASTROLOGICAL ft ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY (Reffd.) 

( The Biffgeet, Meet ReUaMe ani Oldeet Aeirohifietd.Society m Redvt and the Far Jhri ). 

Hood OflinIQB (M.), Grey Street, “ Baseata Kirae ” (Sri Siri Kaba^aba ft Halt Temple Odenttsi. 
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What u Culture 

P. S. • Naidu writes in The Visva-Bharati 
Quarterly : 

The spirit of our agr is at .war with itself, teaiiug 
its own body to pieces and paving the way for the final 
destruction of civUisation. Wh'.'n the situation is examined 
careftilly, it is found that the disaster that tlireutcns the 
whole world is due to the conflict of' cultures. Aryan 
culture is arrayed against Semitic, White against Coloured, 
American against Negro, and Brahmin Aryan against Non- 
Brahmin Dravidian. The war of cultures is threatening to 
assume unnianagt able diinetisinns. What, llicn, is this 
culture under whose banner so many peoples are pre¬ 
paring to take the field 

Cultural ohjects, that is objeets that are believed to 
be tlie expressions of the culliire of individuals iji 
groups that have 'produced them, are diverse in their 
nature and wide in tlieir extent. From the cave drawings 
and the stone implements of primitive man to the 
pyramids of Egypt and the Ajania paintings and frescoes 
—^it is a far cry indeed. Yet all these objects are equally 
representative of the n-spectivc cultures of their creators. 
And the Futurist and Impressionist drawings too! They 
represent a very significant aspect of contemporary 
culture. Philosophy, art and science, language and 
lUeraturc, music and dance, painting, sculpture and 
even food (according to an eminetti sociologist) are 
expressions of culture. What is iho significance of 
designating this hcvildering mass of objects by a common 
name'if There must be some unity among them justifying 
the common name. They express an inner sometliing of 
which they are but different products. 

Treatises on cultures—and their number is legion— 
are not very illuminating. They fail to orient us properly 
in the midst of the vast mass of facts of culture gathered 
by painstaking research workers. Taylor, the great 
authority on primitive culture, says: ^Culture includes 
knowledge, belief, art, morals, law, custom, and any 
other capabilities and habits acquired by man as member 
of society." There is utter confusion here between 
culture find chdlisation, and between such widely differing 
.aspects of experience as art and knowledge. Moreover, 
there is an implication that culture can be acquired by 
man only as a member of society. When we turn from 
Tayhnr’s Primitive Culture to the well-known Encyclo¬ 
paedias, we find that they are not any more illuminating. 

The Encyclopaedia of Rdigion and Ethics tolls us 
that the most essential clement in the psychology of 
ci^ure is thof which relates to the intellect and the 
will, with the acoempanyiog contrast between the life of 
eolture and that of activity. This definition neglects 
oompletdy the effective aspect of human life which is the 
•sole basis of culture; and exalts the intellect which 
plays only a subordinate part in cultural life. The 
Encyclopaedia of Socud Science has a long article on 
cwura full' ol brilbboit suggestions. At times; we feel 
that w» ai^ being ■ taheyi to the centre of the problem, 
hot At d4Ucal a sudden halt is odled, and 

thawtaWr'^ern is'a ttwtdy sliding down. “GuUtiro coin* 

ftpuliti fondii yw p w w ib 


ideas, habits and values. . . . The real component units 
of cultut^e are the organised systems of human activities 
called instiluliuns." This article rwiognises the need for 
a psychological analysis of culture, but lucking the 
proper psychological foundation it is not able to come 
to grips with the problem. 

The New English .Dictionary defines culture as 
‘'ciiltivalion, tending, cultivating or development of tne 
mind, faculties, manners etc., improvement or refine¬ 
ment by education and training." Apart from the sug¬ 
gestion regarding cultivation, this definition is the least 
illiiininating of all the definitions given so far. 

Our nepd at present is an orienting concept, which will 
reduce to some pattern the vast mass of cultural facts and 
objects, just as a magnetic field reduces to a comprehensible 
palt'-m the widely scattered iron filings within the 
magnetic field. Tu the light of a simple orienting com 
eept v.e should be able to gr.vsp the meaning of cultural 
objects, and liieir proper relatiousliips to one another and to 
the mind lliul created them. Any simple cultural formula 
is bound to be jisychological for the very obvious reason 
that culture i.- the ordering of the mind in its endeavour 
to reach or create a belter order of things than that which 
it hnd.s in it.s environment. We propose to frame the 
pjieple psjcliological formula needed for understanding and 
itilMpreii.'ig litinian culture in its broad outlines. This 
formula will be tentative in its application, and will bear 
modification and expansion indefinitely, but it will bo 
sound in essentials, gnd will be a very rafe guide for 
exploration. 

CULTUBE AND CIVILISATION: A CONTRAST 

It is necessary to moke a slight digression at this 
stage in order to point out the difference between culture 
anil civilisation. The two terms are really opposed to 
each other in connotation. Civilisation etands for a certain 
aspect of life in the west which is the antithesis of culture. 
In the proper type of mental organisation there ought to 
be complete harmony between the inner memtal cultural 
ohjee.ts. True culture consists in this harmony between 
the inner and outer aspects of llie org.''nisation of senti¬ 
ment-values. When .such harmony is absent, or when 
disharmony is introduced out of set purpose, then cultun 
ceases to have any meaning. In the so called civilised life 
of today, lived according to Westcjn standards there i« 
complete lack of harmony between inner mental structure 
and the oiiler expression of it in the conduct. One may 
boil ii)w,irdU with fierce hatred or anger, but one should 
not express these feelings. One should pnt on an ,ippear- 
ance of calm and friendliness. Insincere conduct la 
tolerated, nay even prCBcribcd for keeping up appearances. 
This is nivilisatlon, and such eivilisalion is not culturo. 
Civiliiation demands a certain type of conduct in society 
whether such conduct is or is not in conformity with the 
motive which animates the person concerned. Culture 
on the other hand demands strict conformity of coi^uct 
with motive, of outward expression- with inner sentiment. 
Civilisation is the means of getting on in this outer 
world of mundane values while true culture is tile meana 
of getting on in the inner world of qjihtitual Talnea, 
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State Language 

Is U derogatory to adopt foreign ideas and 
institutions if they are found to be more condu* 
cive to progress and happiness than those found 
in one’s own country? Writes S. S. Ali in The 
Insurance World: 

Waa it derogatory to have replaced our indigenous 
bullock-carta by motor buses, or railway trains? Or, 
the age-old patriarchal form of government by demo¬ 
cracy ? Or, in case of dog-bites, to use tlie Pasteur 
system of treatment in place of charms and incanta¬ 
tions, even now in use in some of our backward 
villagos? Did China harm or humiliate herself by 
embracing Buddhism? Again, did Europe insult her 
native genius by giving up paganism in favour of 
Christianity, a religion of foreign origin? 

'If the answer is no, then why should it bo dero- 
gatoiy to retain English as our State language, if it 
be found to be conducive to the progress and 
happiness of our people than Hindi which is being 
recommended b^ some. Let us examine this question 
from eveiy possible angle. 

Hindi certainly is known over a wider area iu 
India than any otlier local language; but except in two 
or three provinces, where it happess to be the mother- 
tongue of the peojile, it is not knewn well enough to 
serve any useful purpose. In the rest of the Indian 
provinces, its knowledge represents no more than the 
ability to articulate a few words or sentences, pre¬ 
posterous in respect of both grammar and pronuncia¬ 
tion, and- that also amongst a certain section of the 
urban population only. Its claim to be regarded as the 
Lingua Franca of the country, therefore, is without 
any foundation wlmlsoover. In order that it may be 
used as such, it will have to be taught the same hard 
way ns English is now taught. 

Now, it may be argued that since learning of 
both English and Hindi involves the same amount 
of time and energy, why not teach Hindi, which is, 
after all, an indigenous language ? 

The counter-argument is that w'hereas Hindi is a 
purely local medium, English is almost a universal 
one. Once one has mastered this latter language one 
is no longer a citizen of Iitxlia only, but a citizen of 
the world. And today, whether one realises it or not, 
we are all citizens of the world, it being no longer 
possible for a civilized nation to live in water-tight 
isolation in a specific geographical unit. For the first 
time in the history of the world, realization is begin¬ 
ning to dawn upon mankind that the world is one; 
that a diseased spot in one part of it affects the health 
and welfare of the re.st; that it cannot settle down 
to peaceful and progressive conditions, if even one 
part of it remains diseased, or neglected, -or is sub¬ 
jected to selfish treatment by ano^cr. • 

Tto being so, knowlelgo of an international lan¬ 
guage is essential, and since English is the only lan¬ 
guage which can claim that status, for us .who have 
the ‘open sesame’ to it, to give it up willingly and 
doliborately would be a highly retrograde step, it 
would be like an island nation giving .up its navy at 
the instance of a set of clamorous thinkers who have 
arrived at the conclusion that for creatures of the laud, 
it is derogatory to use maritime transport or seek 
naval protection. 

It may be protested that it is not our intention 
to ipve up English altogether, but to retain it as sn 
optional second language, toother with suoh other 
European languages as German, French, and «o on. 


That I am afraid, will not take us veiy far. Second 
languages are never learat properly, as we all knoW 
who have had Persian, or Sanskrit, or Arabic in our 
schools and colleges. It we are to learn it well SnOugh 
to benefit from its virile literature, and to hold ow 
own in markets and conferences of the world, it must 
continue as our State language. Human beings are 
essentially lasy, and the only way one can ensure 
their proper learning of a lan^age is by way of reward 
through State recognition. 

Is it possible to have Hindi as our State language, 
and at the same time learn English as proficiently as 
we do now? I am afraid not. The average man's 
time aud opportunities are limited. He has finst to 
leam his mother tongue. Then Hindi, if it be adopted 
as the national language. Then, after having learnt 
these two, he will have to turn his attcul.ion to a third 
language. Now, where will he h-ivc the time for all 
these? ■ . >. [ 

To adopt Hindi, therefore, as our State 
language is to impose ujion a vast majority of 
Indians an added unnecessary burden. 

From a purely cold-blooded business point of view, 
therefore, it would be a national economy to prescribe 
only two languages; First the language of the pro¬ 
vince, which one must learn; and then English, which 
will serve as an iuler-Provin(!ial, as well as an inter¬ 
national medium. A Province <!au, if nccc.«sary, have 
two official languages, n.s in s'-'nie parts of Canada: 
the local language as English. 

Aa.suming it is a little more diilicnU, to learn English 
than Hindi, docs not the rcwaul justify the additional 
lirbour? The learner is cprt.ainly acquiring a more 
u.wfiil equipment. ‘ It will alway,-- involve inure labour 
to miike a motor car than a bullock-cart, but does 
not the product ju.slify the extra l!i.hoiu? 

Then comes the question of adequaej-. T,s Hindi, 
as it stands loday, adequate to meet the rcquiremi'uts 
of a highly develoiu-d modem Stale which include, not 
only a comprehensive political vocalmlaiy, hut also 
vocabularies for the Army, the Navy, (livil and Mecha¬ 
nical Engineering, Botany, Biology, Geology, Mining 
and so on and so on, in a never-ending array. A motor 
car alone has over four thousand different components, 
for each of which there is a specific or a generic name. 
Hindi not only has no name.s for these, but also, so 
far as I am aware, it has not even a recognized name 
for the motor car itself. This means new words will 
have to bo coined in hundreds of thousands, probably 
in millions, to cover the entire gamut of the highly 
complicated modem life. Exactly how many years it 
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will take to complete the feat, and how many more 
for these newly' coined words and phrases to acquire 
unequivocal meanings, through usage, through court 
judgments, and other processes, it is indeed difficult 
to forecast. And when, if even all this has been done,, 
the language that will evolve will not be the homely 
Hindi we know, but a new language, probably very 
much more foreign to us than English. Is it worthwhile 
then taking all tliia trouble, and suffering so mucU 
inconvenience just to satisfy the over-sentimentalism 
of a few? 

I say “a few" because except for some in the in¬ 
terior j)i-o\'ineea, flic people of the rest of the Indian 
Provinces simply dread the idea of having to replace 
English l>y a primitive language like Hindi. If a gallup 
poll'were taken, 1 have not the slightest doubt that 
English would win, but unfortunately^ the supporters 
of this language lack the powerful political ma^etism 
of bigotry and intolerance. Politicians of the interior 
provinces, who seldom come into contact with foreign''r.s 
are generally more intolerant than others, and there¬ 
fore also more jiopular. This is indeed unfortunate, 
for through their reversion to the ways and habits of 
the p.ast, their, avowed attachment for eveiything in¬ 
digenous. good or bad, and their blind antipathy 
low^aids everything foreign, regardless oi merit, they 
have built, up around themselves .such a halo ot 
patriotic glamour that it will be a long time before 
they can bn dislodged from power by the more 
tolerant leaders from other more jirogressivc province.s, 
who thni'ugh constant contact with the British and 
othef foreigners, Imve developed a more eo.srnopoli 1 .an 
outlook. 

Il is hotly argued that now that we are a 
free people, to eontinue to use a foreign language 
would be .slavish. 

Tliis is, of course, rank nonsense, for language 
has nothing whatsoever to do with either freedom or 
slavishness, which are attitudes of the mind, and one 
can develop either under any set of conditions. I think 
I am right in saying that never was a freer man born 
than Mahatma Gandhi, and yet he lived all his life 
under foreign rule, and was a product, of foreign edu¬ 
cation, received in a forei^ country. On the con¬ 
trary, 1 am inclined to think that it was his foreign 
education that was to a great extent responsible for 
his irrepressible urge for freedom. Take, again, the 
case of the unscrupulous “bania” who would sit hours 
at the door of a petty official, ready to pay any price 
in honour, dignity and bribes for a little monetary 
gain. Well, he will always remain a slave, whatever be 
the government he is under. 
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When we find that almost every leader of 
Indy’s freedom movement was a product of 
English education, to say that learning of this 
language warps the mind, is sheer perverwty. 

On the contrary, it may be laid down almost as a. 
general tnitli, that those Indiana who have not .bad 
any Engli.sh education are not by any means the most 
inspiring Spe<’imens of our countrymen. Our so-oallcd 
Pandits and Moulvis are not only like children to 
talk to, but are also, as a rule, undependable, and can 
easily be swayed one way or the other. Black market 
u.nd other anti-social activities are carried on more 
by people innocent of English education than their 
more modern counter-part. English education at least 
improves them in this sense, that even when they do 
indulge in such activities, tliey are not altogether free 
from a sense of guilt. 

Foreign education is again discountenanced o*' 
the ground that it tends to mix cultures. This is no 
doubt true, but it i* a point in favour of sucli educa¬ 
tion rather than against it. I do not see any virtue m 
wanting to grow up along a rut .shaped by nw)U 
hundreds, and thousands of years ago, and who, m 
knowledge and experience, could not as a whole but 
bo inferior to us. We claim affinity to them in such 
prid(; and affection becau.se they arc not here for us 
to see. If it wore possible to see them, we would 
probably find thomi more foreign to us than our most 
distant contemporaries, A modern Englishman would, 
1 am sure, feel more at home in the company of a 
contemporary Indian, than in that of an ancestor ol 
his who lived a thousand years ago, never bathed, 
dressed unoouthly, fought brutally and interminably 
with neighbouring clans or political parties, and dug 
his teeth ferociously into huge chunks of half-burnt 
meat. 

The world tliat we live in today is very different 
to the world of hundreds and thousands of years ago, 
when people, living in narrow unsurpassable areas, 
not only did not have to come into contact^ with 
others, but did not even know of them. Their re¬ 
quirements were simple and limited too, so that they 
could live in blissful independence of one another. 
Fortunalely or unfortunately, that world is no more. 
Bciience has annihilated distances, and crushed down all 
goegraphical barriers. The result is that our concep¬ 
tion of units is becoming more ideological than geogra¬ 
phical. We Ri-e beginning to identify ourselves not 
so much as Americans or French, British or Italians, 
but as socialists or capitalists, communists or demo- 
era Is, and 00 on. 

Science has also placed in our bands destructive 
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weapons of such terrible implications, that unless we 
hurry up and detiioUsh our mental barriers and dis> 
lances as well, in keeping with the exigencies of tlie 
times, we sliull suou end by completely annihilating 
ourselves. It is necessary, thoiefore, that we take 
stock of things as they are now, and mould our out¬ 
look on that basis, rather than slavishly follow past 
ideologies of patriotism, nationalism, culture and so on 

If by the word foreign is meant something 
that did not originate in a particular geographi¬ 
cal area, to have antipathy towards it is sheer 
childishness. 

To judge the merits of a commodity, or an idea, 
or an institution, tht; only tt'st.s to be applied are— 
does it beautify life? Does it help Ui establish better 
reiatioufihip between man and man? Is it conducive 
to general .human welfare? If the answer is yes, it is 
no longer foreign, but belongs to the whole world. 

To get the be.4 out of .nature, one must utilise 
whate.vor one liiub good or useful anywhere. 

It is th« same with regard to everything else su h 
as language, literature, ideology and so on. If a uatioii 
is to grow to it. full staluri', it mu.-!t be ready to assi¬ 
milate whatever useful or civilising it fbid.s anywhere 
in the world. 

Every country has evolved somelhiug beautiful 
about art, science, leligion, bu.siuess meltwds, material 
things, methods of liiiiig, and so on. To get a really 
full life wo must learn to co-ordinate all the,se. Thi.s 
is not slavishness but common sense. 

People cry lliem.s('l\'es hoaive on the subject <>1 
preservation of national culture.'^. But when you come 
to think of it, what is culture but habits of thought 
and action .adciiitcd by our forefathers tio exi-st and 
thrive under certain geograpliical and other condi- 
tijons, such thoughts and action.-) being naturally m- 
fiucnccd by their knowledge and experience of things 
at the time? Also include in this list, if you like, things 


languages—Hindi and Engt^i. Now let us sjse.ivhicb 
is the most desirable. 

Hindi is, firstly, utterly inadequate to meet the 
requirements of a highly developed' modern State. 
Secondly, it is purely a local medium, not spolron or 
understood anj'whcre outside of some parto of India. 
Thirdly, from, a literary point of view, it is primitive. 
If my information is correct, nothing original of a 
worthwhile character, has been written in this lan¬ 
guage since Kabir wrote his poems about 500 years 
It has no literature which cun profitably inform, edu¬ 
cate, or miqiirc a modern man or citizen. Its past 
history of prolonged literary and intellectual barren¬ 
ness does not imspire one with gieat hopes as to its 
future potentialities. 

English, ou the other hand, has the richest collec¬ 
tions of words and phrases with accepted meanings on 
all subjects, such as physics, chemistry, medicine, 
engineering, politics, civil, criminal and constitutional 
laws etc., etc. It is secondly, the only language m 
the world that can claim an international status. 
Thirdly, its literature is rich, virile, comprehensive 
and up-to-date, and in all worldly matters more 
idealistic than anj other. Close connection with this 
literature gives us an ojiporlunity to itnbibe the high 
efficiency, idealism, civic conicii'-usness, the high sensi' 
of integrily of the world’s most (smstilutional race— 
(jualities without which no venture, social, industrial, 
commercial, or political can all.ain any marked degrt'e 
of success. 

These being the points for and against the two 
langiinges, the choice should not present any diflionlty. 
And after all, English is not quite as foreign as some 
of us try lo make it out. Two hundred year> ol 
association has robbed it of its newness, and Indians 
of all provinces have developed a peculiar aptitude 
fi'ir learning it. 

The ability to absorb a bonefieieiil foreign instil u- 
tion is not .slavishness. On the contraiy, not to be 
able lo do so is slavish. It is slavishness to the past 


created to give expression to the yearning.s of the bouI- 
These, again in their turn, were influenced by the 
phy,sic.al and other conditions around them. As these 
condition.^ change and our ku-owledgc of things im¬ 
proves, if we still want lo mould onr thoughts and 
aspirations after those of our ancestors, then we are 
just retarding growth. 

What IS the function of a language? To 
express ideas. Nothing more and nothing less. 
Now the language that does it most effectively 
and lo the largest group of people is certainly 
the most desirable language. 

This i.s cold logic. 

We have before us tlie choice of one of the two 


which retards growth. And to cease to grow is to 
head for destruction. 

If it i.s a good thing (0 be patriotic to a portion 
of the world we call our country, it must be a better 
thing t/o be patriotic to the whole world—to hum.anity 
in general. To achieve this greater good, our narrow 
desire to grow up as a distinct entity must. be dis¬ 
carded. Instead, wo mu.st face the world with an 
open mind, ready to adopt whatever helps progress 
of the world ns a wlrole. One of the most powerful 
factors for bringing about a better understanding 
between the diverse elements of the world is language, 
and .since there is no other, language which is so wide¬ 
ly spoken and iiiideiwtood a.* English, we should have 
no he-sitution in retaining it as our Slate language. 
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National Movements in Indonesia 

T)t. O. B. Tio vjTites in the special number 
of Merdeka, May 1948. on the occasion of the 
40th Anniversary of Indonesian druggie for 
frecidom : 

May 20 ihix year is a aignificant day for out ludo- 
nmiwi peopir. Why? It was 40 yoara ago. wh?n tho first 
organised national movement was founded in Indonesia. 
This doe', not mean that before 1908 no struggle took place 
in our country against the Dutch rulers. On the contrary! 

A continuous wave of struggle for national independ¬ 
ence was and itas always been carried on against Dutch 
colonialists despite the white, terror. 

The Java, Aljeli. Bali-Lombok wars and others in 
the past were, events of struggle, wliieli signified the class- 
movcnienls in our country to gel rid of foreign rule. 
I'nforiiinaiely these were led in an unorganised and spon¬ 
taneous manner. 

To celebrate oor 40th anniversary of national move¬ 
ment and to provide the reader with some idea of oiir 
Indonesian struggle in the modern organised wav against 
Dutch imperialiam, the writer would like to divide our 
national movements into 3 (three) periods: 

1. 1908-1918: Beginning of the foundation of organised 
national movements in our country. National conscious¬ 
ness and organised struggle against Dutch imperialism for 
national independence. 

II. 1918-1945: Period of mass-stniggle, revolts, strikes 
against Dutch and Japanese impeciailism for national 
independence. White terror and mass deportation to con¬ 
centration camps by Datcli and Japanese imperialism 
against onr Indonesian people. 

III. 1945-tilJ present date: Foundation of our Indone¬ 
sian Republic. Ciontinuation of our national anti-imperialist 
struggle for full independence, democracy, peace and 
prosperity of our masses, 

I. Thk Period of 1908-1918 

The beginning of our organised Indonesian national 
movements dated from the year 1908. Tlip Rtis-so-Japanese 
war of 1904-1905 and the defeat of the corrupted Russian 
army opened a new page in world history. Here for the 
first time in the modem era. the “siiperior” white race 
was beaten and defeated by the “inferior" coloured race. 

This event reflected itself .not only in our country, 
but generally speaking in all Asiatic, colonial, dependent 
countries and oppressed peoples. It was the beginning of 
the awakening of national consciousness and organised 
national movements in oUr country. 

In the year 1908 a group of Indonesian students and 
inteJligemtsia in onr country established a Rational organisa¬ 
tion with the name of Budi-Vtomo. (Nt^BLE Esdeavoitb). 
The organisation had formerly no political aims. It had 
no deep rool.8 among our masses. It was founded for the 
purpose of demanding better educational and twcial condi¬ 
tions from the Dutch rulers and was fhr a long period 
’'the organiearion of the Indonerian edt^ated class and 
T^trkted to Java only. 

Shortly afta the foundation of the Budi-Vtomo, 
another national Organisation was -founded in the year of 
1911. It had some political aims, but bdsed oh rcRgious 
grounds. Tibia’ ^ahtinnal-orgaBiisation waa known -jjli . the 
,League). ..fitted' .'fhh tuajeiity' -of 
onr podpK' -the Sareim 

'bnfty 


The third national and political organisation which 
brought about nonsciou«ncs8 of nationalism was founded in- 
the year 1912, and known under the name of Indische 
Partai (Bast-lndiea Party). Based on the principle of one 
people belonging to one nation and not on any religious 
Ijelief, the F.ast-Indies Party embraced all parts of Indo¬ 
nesia. The F-ast-lndies Party then changed its name to 
Nasiofial Indische Partai (Indies National Party). 

The strong Islamic ideological principles of the Sarekat 
Islam could not avoid the penetration of the new idea 
of nationalism which was growing up daily in our country. 
Our people at fliui time were not yet politically-minded, 
Imi slroisg national feelings found deep roots among our 
people. 

Tile Sarekat Islam had to eon.sidcr the dialectical 
march of events in onr country, H’-nceforih the organisa¬ 
tion had to base its line of aclitm not purely on religious, 
but also on more liberal and nationali.siie -principles. 

In 1914. jm-t before the first World War, a new organ¬ 
isation was founded with socialistic principles. The 
found'Ts were Dutchmen and the new organisation was 
calle<i Indische Social DcmocrcOische Vereeniging (East 
Indies Social Democratic Association). At the beginning 
only onr intelligentsia joined this new movement, because 
our masses were just in the infant period of politics. 
Nevertheless the nationalistic ideal which hat! so far urged 
ns for the attainment of national iiidependenee, from mat 
moment onwards, grailually. took over to it more democratic 
and socialistic ideals. On account of these new political 
and ideological developments in our country a new period 
was (ishered in the history of our national and mass- 
movements. 

World War 1 was raging in the West. In Russia 
the revolution broke out in the year 1917. The Russian 
mas.ses smashe-d the power of i njterialism and estabUsKcd 
a people’s (ioveriimeiit. In tin- same year of the Rosrian 
revolution the Communist Parly of fndonesia was born. 

The historic year 1917 paved the way to a Russian 
victory in the class-struggle against imperialism and found 
an eelio everywhere in the world. 

The eyes of our people were opened. New forms and 
methods of class-struggle have been since then introduced 
and adopted in nur national struggle for independence 
against Dutch ititperialism. 
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II. The Period of 191 B -1945 

During World War I, Dutch imporfalUm remained 
neutral. Due to the change in the international political 
situation and being afraitj^cif losing their rich colony, the 
Dutch colonialiata promised, under the prereure of ottr 
national moveincnts, to give more liberties to Indonesians. 

A well-known fact of imp'Tialism is that it does not 
, fulfil tlie promises made by it to improve the lot of the 
masses, llie same happened with the Dutch imperialists. 
As soon as the dangerous period of 1918 was over, the 
Dutch rulers forgot the promises made to our people.- 
The promised liberties and reorganised constitutional 
government in lindonesia for our people materialised 
merely in the eslablislimenf of tlie so-called “Volksraad” 
(People's Council). It was nothing else than a bogey 
institution. More than one-lhird of the memhcr.s were nimi- 
nated by the Dutch and tlie lemaining ineinbcrs were not 
popularly elected and had ahsoliitidy no political power. 
Political power and admiiiisiration remained in the hands 
of the rulers. It was a liitier blow for our national move¬ 
ment and was due to lark of experjosce. In the mean¬ 
time repressive mca'-ures against tlie liberties and demo- 
cralie rights of oui people were iniroduee.d and increased. 

Exploitation, poverty and repressive meusures were 
carried to such hciglits that they liecame almost unhearable 
for (lur people. A revolution broke out i.n the year 1926- 
1927. For two months our heroic people gave resistance 
to tlie Dnlch rulers and during this period the masses 
kept power in their own hands. It was the, first experience 
in modern limes for our p'-ople to stage ap open battle 
agaimst the Dutch exploiters. After the revolution which 
failed in the year 1926-27,, Dutch terror raged in Indonesia 
directed against the masses and the national movements. 

Several hundreds of the, best sons of our country were 
hanged and several thousands of thc besl suns and daughters 
of Indonesia, the flowers of the nation were sent to tipper 
Digul in New Guinea. In this way the Dutch rulers took 
their revenge against oiir people who fought for liberty, 
justice and humaiiily. Tlie Dutch colonialists tried to 
break the revolutionary spirit and struggle of our imople. 
1ml in vain. Despite the horrible terror of the Dutch 
colnniallsis the struggle for freedom went on. In Europe, 
eaiiecially in the Netherlands, our students were very 
active. In the Netherlands Indonesian students had their 
own organisation the Perhimpumn Indonesia (Indonesian 
Association.) Originally established as a cultural and 
social organisation, the Indonesian A.«soeiaiion turned over 
into a political national organisation and formed the nucleus 
of a struggle, for our'masses outside our country. It had 
close contact with the national movements and masses in 
Indonesia who were forced by the rtildn to work under¬ 
ground in our struggle for national independence. In 
lloHond Dutch imperialists took revenge against our stu- 
tients. Indonesians were arrested and their houses searched 
and raided. 
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The Indonesian Btudents' iiroseoutim look place in the 
year 1928. Dutch imperialists accused the Perhimpman 
Indonesia of having the aim of overthrowing the Dutch 
gpvernineni! Lies of imperiaiism are well known facts in 
history. After detaining them for six months the Dutch 
government was forced to release the lodoneaian students, 
because nothing could be proved against them. 

No ,concentration camps, death sentences and while 
terror c-ouhl break the will of our people fighting for a 
just cause. 

In 1934, dt.spite the work of Dotcli agents in Indonesia, 
a revolt broke onl among the crew of the Dutch cruiser, 
the Seven Provinces. Under the leadership of the Indo¬ 
nesians. with the co-operation of the Dutch hands, the 
crew bound their officers, took lhe command of the cruiser 
intd their own hands and raised the red flag. That was a 
blow on the face of the Dutch rulers. Never in their 
historj'- had the Dutch capitalists experienced this. Before 
they were finally killed in battle, the crew were lor two 
days the masters of the cruiser. 

(The blood which our people shed on the battlefield 
for freetlom bears fruit on the soil of our country). The 
Diilch rolnniujists claim in their propaganda to the out¬ 
side world that there is “quiet"' everywhere in Indonesia. 
Tile freiiuent uprisings among the peasants, during this 
period, are facts whicli the Dutch rulers cainnot deny. 
No uniuum of censorship, terror, etc., against our masses 
and nutional moveinenis from the Dutch side can bring oiir 
imople to their knees. Wc will not bow to tlie Dutch 
who an- trying to deceive general opinion abroad with 
their slanderous propaganda, concerning our people, national 
movements and eountry. 

The cowardly and treacherou.s policy of imperialism 
was dcinmnstratud again when the autocratic Dutch govern¬ 
ment in Jndoiievia collapsed without resistance in the 
year 1942 at the lime of tlie Japanese invasion. They 
fled with ihoir entire belongings. These gentlemen left 
our people ainf countiy helpless and defenceless against 
the Japanese invader. Oar people however despite lack 
of armamenls and under the must difficult circumstance'' 
defended our country against the Japanese invader. The 
struggle for national independence went an daring this 
period. 

Nut less than three millions were killed by die Japa¬ 
nese and four millions more were crippled during our 
resistance moveniant against foreign invasion. 

Immediately aft'.r the surrender of the Japanese our 
people disarmed the Japanese invaders and proclaimed the 
Republic of Indonesia in August, 1945.. 

.111. The Period ok 1945-Till Present Date 

After the proclamation of our Republic a new danger 
is threatening our people and country. The former Dutch 
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rulers with the help of their British and American friends 
have lieen able to despatcli to Indonesia well-equipped 
troop8{.to fight our Republic and people. Readers are 
injormed by our Mcideka news of what has been going 
,on during the existence of our Republic. The Dutch colo¬ 
nialists wish to regain their power of pre-war days and 
launch a colonial war against our Republic. 

Whatever the outrunie of the negotiations between 
our Republic and tiie Dutch tme thing is certain, that 
our people will defend our Repiihlic and country with 
their lives against the Dutch colonialists to achieve full 
national independence, tlemnciacy. peace and prosperity. 
In building up a happy and prosperous Indonesia, let our 
people and leaders take lessons from the past and present, 
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WomenV Awidkewbag in Itt^neski 

Dt. Mrs. Soekanto w4t«s in Merdeka, May, 
1048: 

With the birth of the National Movement in lnilo> 
neeia 40 yeara ago, the neceasity of giving better edacation 
to Indonesiau girla waa aUo felt. Hitherto,, the tank of 
Indonesian women had been to take care Of the houaehold 
and their children. In spite of the fact '^t women were 
often treated by their husbands os mere servonta, getting 
married waa then coMiidered to be a great jirivilege. R. A. 
Kortini, a daughter of the Regent of Japara, was tlie first 
Indoneinan woman who realised that better edpeation must 
be given to Indoneaian girls in order to improve the 
position of Indonesian women. .She started a model 
institution for Indonesian girls, thus paving the way for 
the Indonesian women’s awakening. 

After her demise in 1905, several local Indonesian 
Women’s Organisations came into being. Though they 
Were cmly housewifery organisations, yet, at that time, it 
was a remarkable prop-ess towards women’s emannipattoni. 

Now Indonesian women could bold their own meet- 
ings, speak in public as did the men. 'l^en, st^veral 
women organisations aiming at itmprovtng the position of 
Indonesian women grew gradually. In 1912, several 
national elementary schools for girls, known as ’Kartini 
Schools’ were established. Though most of them did not 
go beyond the elementary schools, more and more girls 
went 10 school. 

After the first great war, gradually more and more 
girls attended secondary schools. But it was still uncom¬ 
mon for a girl to go to college. 

An American kdy, who was in Indonesia in 1925 and 
returned to Indonesia 10 years later, could hardly believe 
the great change that had taken place during the inter¬ 
vening period. It was not strange any more mr a girl to 
go to college. Now they were a.<- keen as iioys in studying 
Taw, medicine, teacliing, etc. They even went abroad for 
higher studies—'oU alone. The. lady would evm be more 
surprised if she could see the present Indonesian women. 

After the proclamation of rite Republic of Indonesia, 
Indonesian women have become much more advamced. 
This can be attributed to the favourable coaditiona created 
by the Republic and. rite change that has taken ptoce in 
the minds of the parents who used to object to their 


dauf^ters g<Atg out fnitrily; the pttfejatto. illuw their 
dati^ters «d go tfrerywhere t» Mp vBUjgars, fetching 
rite people to read and- write and ^loat hygiene, and 
supplying them information on importaut cairsmt events. 
During the fighting against the Dutch, rite rnuBes risked 
their lives mt the front in ordi^ to lessen the pain and the 
burdens of wounded iroldiexs. As in the new constitution 
of the Republic of Indonesia it is already provided that 
women hays the same rights as men, women’s organisa¬ 
tions are no more at present fighting for the right of 
equality with men, but for making women conscious of 
their task as good citizens of the new Republic. 

Now, there is no more objection to women tskjmg to 
any profession. It rlepends entirely upon their ability. 
There have been women ministers in the Republic. There 
are women representatives in the Republican Provisional 
Parliament and local Councils, though the number of 
educated women is much smaller than that of educated 
men. 

It is a common thing now to see girls, even married 
women working in offices. They ore happy doing work for 
the Republic. The young Republic wiA a high percentage 
of illiteracy cannot afford to let educated citiztms do 
nothing. At least educated women can utilize their know¬ 
ledge in teaching otliers who have been deprived of the 
uipportunily of acquiring the arts of writing ainil reading. 
For this purpose they colleei neighbouring women three 
times a week for an hour's course each time. This course 
is called the ‘A.B.C. Course’ and usually takes three 
months to complete. This course enables women to acquire 
the elements of reading and writing, Of course, much 
depends upon their practice in order to be able to read 
simple books and newspapers, and thus inform themselves 
of the outside world. The more advanced the women arc. 
the lower is the rate of polygamy. Polygamy has not yet 
been abolished in Indonesia because its anolition goes 
against the Islamic religion. Some wun^ organisations 
have fought for it, though without good ‘success. But it 
is proved now that by educating the people, women will 
achieve what they want. Indonesian women are helping 
to build up the ctmmry. Thijy. have fought for a better 
position and • are fighting fur the benefit of all, towards 
a happy and prosperous, independent and 8ovm«ign 
Republic of Indonesia. 
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The First Year pf Freedom 

The year has passed and iL is time now 
taking stock as to where we stand. The position 
to-day 18 moip perilous than "any of ua imagined 
that it would be a year ago There is no need to 
indulge in useless rerriminations. But we have to 
understand the nature of the dangers tlmt are before 
us first and then to survey the year in retrospect. 

Our foreign relafioas to-day are as indeterminate 
as if was a year ago. This is due m the main to the 
rapid deterioration in World Polities, especially in 
Europe, and partially due to our own inexperience 
Our Ambassadors and plenipotentiaries abroad haie 
not j^'et been able to make any impress in the highly 
teehnieal sphere of diplomacy, and on the few occa¬ 
sions where there has been any definite pronouncement 
of policy by our diplomats abroad, the effects have 
not been to our advantage It is fdain that as yet 
the novices that have boon lumt out, have not ac¬ 
quired the skill and judgment necessary. 

Kashmir and Hydorabad are now major sources 
of danger to the State. The public is pOcsIcd at tho 
turn of affairs and there is considerable uneaatness 
About the ytay the problems of the defence of the 
Union u being tackled. It ie plida to all that 
iMOiiatl is mountiflg between the two dominions and 
sJso thAt« as before, the initiative lies with Pakistan, 
ffaetiter It be due to our own errors of omission and 
ei]suidsdoa,or tossq^ority ih tactics on their part. 
Our intelUgOnoe departments'do not seem to be futto* 
tfoaiUg effectively where Pakistan is ooiio«i^. In 
api>rriieitaiimabMtforoignjntri|^ ,itie 
isi^iWtdcwldes in the krtei^pwtj' relatioMi:^ in the 
Geoifrtiil feMh to have brought all oetkiB to n half. 

Inldda the tTaiOn inlatian is fting pp in a 

mnii «iNl. diiM. Mtte vmm tm iwm ism la 


combat the forces that are inducing it, the economic 
collapse of the State may compel it to boW down 
before foreign dictation. Corruption and inefficiencgr 
in the government departments, accentuated by the 
money-bags of the black-marketeer and the tax- 
evader, have made it exceedingly difficult for tho 
Government to take any action Fuither the disas- 
tious expenments in decontrol have brought the 
smuggler into the game of ucotioniu destruction 

The Union stands to-day between tha Devil and 
the Deep-sea. On one hand is Big-Businessi totally de¬ 
void of any conscience or scruple, intent on filling its 
bags With illicit money, though the State may be dee- 
troyed thereby oi its people brought into deotitution* 
On the other hand is the fifth-column ol the fbreigner 
whose hands aie being sliengfhcned by the commit 
offieial and the en>nipla()eut minister with bis pets 
of the black-market. The common-man’s hands are 
itching to put a rojie round the neck of the black-mar- 
kelccring millionaire and it m quit on the cards Uiat 
the reactionary and the disniptiosist mi|dd* let loose 
mighty forces of lawle8‘'ness under tlie plea of forcing 
the government’s hands. The internal situation ^ the 
Indian Union is much worsic to-day, thanks, tq ineffi¬ 
ciency, Bingle-lrBok thinking and self-opinionieddMe 
of those who have been placed in power by us. The 
bogey of communalism deranged the rf^vda o« the 
"Hi{^-oommaad" to a totally unconscionable degree, 
vitiating appointments, lorders and adminigtratioD, 
both at the centre and in the provinces. 

The eomptaceoqy and a loag-bbffdhy Mentality at 
,the tontre, that prevailed for a lotaff jtoriod ^ok 
the fotUB-eatera of DgiM were rt^aty awakened by 
one eataelysmic shodk aftor aao^^'lWM respotuible 
for wwrt of ow woes. Wt reality Mtw, 

idsB the** mobM ba dkaatiie. i 
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A Year in Retrospea 

Students of effeirs, Indian and foreign, have come 
to .the debits opiuon that the eoneequences of the 
divi^qa f^i India i^ two States ip«ht hai% beea 
worse I than srisst these have been. They have been 
witnesses to the madness M popular frensy to the up* 
rooting of millions from their ancestral homes. These 
two factors have coloured the life and conduct of four 
hundred million human beings, left scars on their 
hearts. The New York Times represented this feeling 
when it wrote its editorial entitled "Year of Indepen* 
dence.” 

"From the blood, terror and bitterness of those 
early months, India and Pakistan have rebounded 
to an extent not thought possible a year ago when 
Britain reUnquished her centuries-old hold on her 
greatest possession.” 

Nursed under Pax BritanrUca we have not been 
prepared for the “harder way” in which freedom’s 
lemns have to be learnt. Though the “architect” of 
this freedom of ours has been trying to cUscipline tts 
to this, we have failed .to rise up to his minimum 
expectations and in the result have demonstrated that 
under the veneer of an ancient culture what beastliness 
and fanaticism can lurL 

But there is something in human nature that has 
refused to accept defeat at the hands of this destructive 
impulse in us implanted there by Nature. And we are 
as sure as we believe in salvation that human nature 
in India will re-build out of the wrecks some values 
that will contribute to the enrichment of life in the 
modem world. That process has already started, and 
out of the many crudities and immaturities in the 
plans in this behalf, out of many failures in human 
qririt, there have been emerging signs and marks that 
something of enckring worth is being attempted. 
Success or failure as in the hands of an Intelligence 
that ia not amenable to our control and direction. This 
has been the lesson of the ancient wisdom that the 
seers and prophets of our race have been trying to 
inculcate in us, and this lesson in detachment has, it 
has been asserted, seen us through the many crises of 
our people’s life. It will help us during the present 
age also. 

Forces, conscious and unconscious, influences, 
personal and impersonal, dictates of tm alien State and 
autional policy, have been trying to .mould men and 
women, of India into fit instruments fmr givjng shape to 
modem Vidues. The education that the BriUidt bad 
introduced into our country created ideas that were 
eondemnatory, implied or expressed, of BuBa’s sociNd 
polity. ‘This education helped to create a new tmsie 
race”, recruited from every stratum of 'soml life, Ihitt 
came in the. fulness of toe, after a discipleriiip of a 
hundred years, ‘ to ebt^enge and threaten Btihdi. 
. hegemony over I&dia. From Mohun Boy. to 
Mohandas Kammohand Gan^ generatois of men and' 
have beqa gteiving io isHgcgNto ogndilinBa in 
JxMlihjlhftt. v^uld leotmttuw the iaitkiiva Im fMwtoog 
Free, 4 Mr 


the ttandaid-baaeRa: Of todmp t^viliuthm, 
Nattonalism since the dayg at nasiey hni conacaonidy 
and unoonsektu^- work^ toou|^ SiAr KMi?™ and 
Nahda'Kuanar, the ''t|B''1|i@iattaa 

^ the 10 , BevMt ihrpnih Hu|,4n '»n|^li|dih| mvivaU 
ism, throng the Brahmo Samsii the Nxyjs Samaj and 
tlie Ramakrishna Misdon, to prepare the ground on 
which to plant and establish what happened on August 
16, 1047. 

The last twenty-seven years of this period, since 
Gandhiji emerged into leaderdiip of onr. National 
Movement, have been characterised by a new spirit'of 
"do and dare,” of a conscious attempt to sow the seed- 
plots of a healthier, simpler and humaner national life- 
self-reliant but unaggressive, rooted in honest labour 
but disdaining to exploit the labour of others. Through 
successes and failures, our people has responded to 
Gondhiji's call for this new pattern of humw thought 
and conduct, and his successors in the leadership of 
the Indian people would have to justify themselves by 
the way they make the attempt to give trial to his 
programmes of reform and re-construction under the 
auspices of the National Government which they con¬ 
trol. In the appraisement of their acUvito in this 
behalf during these twelve months, there is the danger 
that we may minimise the conditions of disruption that 
were created by the technique of division of an un¬ 
divided integrity into the State of the Indian Union, 
and the State of Pakistan. This operation imparted a 
ahock that unbalanced human nature in India which 
expressed itself in the carnage that has upset the social 
economy of the country ; ten millions of “refugees” 
took "every ounce of the energy” States which had 
hardly any spare monnent to collect themselves for a 
long-range attempt to give concrete shape to Qandhiji’s 
phms and Pakistani dreams. It is, therefore, t^ 
we find them erectutg tents instead of building houses. 
This ofie fact hi^-Ughta the stupendousness of the 
task. 

The frustration created thereby had a disastrons 
effect on the morality of Pakistan ; it was driven to 
launch an attack on Kashmir with a view to divert the 
fury of their nationals^ unready, body and min4, to 
shoulder the new responsibilities of a free State, on 
their neighbours. We do not propote„to discuss the 
contribution of the British imperially towards poisonklg 
relations betaieab the two States. Human nature MlM 
vkat it is, jOlloyaAce may be conceded if in their &w* 
trarion created by the British Government’s polk^ M 
ey«fCugtto>t from iwesponsiblc authority oyer ^ 
State in India, they were to»pted to 
eotcQUrage the dongas of Bskistani fanatics on thg tephu 
toriM of the Indian UniOto Stet in the ultoitiio ana^l^ 
y will be found that the ciun|taj[ga of hatred wkhdt lite • 
Muslhn Matue had, bees ikgaching sssce liMf 
'.to ha^ft worked its h^'logieBlibr except^ 

Moody, 

A' -'11^ '-in-. 

-W. 
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Dtaiog the year tinder review, ta«*dodgiBg ha* 
rddi&ined as acute a problem a« ever. The lateet 
development in this matter has been that the very 
same Finance Minister, Mr. 8. Chetty, • who h^ 
condemned this mal*practice in severe terms iu 
his Budget Speech, had to reiinqui^ bis office 
because of mishandling the cases involving the 
greatest of the taxKiodgers. The Income Tax 
InVe8tiga;tion Commission has, properly speaking, 
not yet'started work. After the Chetty incident, it has 
been revealed that a group of 163 cases of suspected 
tax-dodging have been hatgled over to the CommissKm 
for investigation. The existing Income-tax law requires 
amendment in many matters in order to tighten up the 
loopholes through which the tax-dodgers make good 
their escape. Fortunately, this has been done and the 
Income Tax and Business Prafits Tax (Amendment) 
Bill and the Income Tax Investigation Commission 
(Amendment) Bill have been passed by the Indian 
Parliament, The Income Tax and Business Profits 
(Amendment) Bill incorporates the amendments sug¬ 
gested by the Income Tax^ Investigation Commission. 
The Investigation Commission, appointed about the 
end of 1947, was asked to investigate and report to the 
Central Government on all matters relating to the 
taxation of income, with particular reference to the 
extent to which the existing law relating to procedure 
for the assessment and collection of such taxes was 
adequate to prevent evasion. Soon after their appoint¬ 
ment, the Commission addressed themselves to the 
tli^ of examining the state of the law in so far as it 
acted as an encouragement to the tax-evader. During 
the debate on the Bill in the Parliament, the Acting 
Finance Minister said that it was antaeipated—as * 
matter of fact it was suggested by the Commission— 
that the measure iffiould be passed into law during the 
last'sessioa. When the measure came up, the previous 
Finance Minister was expected to make a motion for 
taldog t^e Bijl into consideration straight away, but as 
n.'i^lt an amendment moved, the ffill was referred 
a Select Committee. When the Hepoit of the Select 
Gdmmittee was ready, it was found that so far as the 
nteia provisiona of the Bill were concerned, the Select 
Committee had approved them and if they had made 
imy amendments anywhere they had not touched the 
OMterlying prmeiples of the provisioDB to which the 
motes' of Ihe amendment had referred. Therefore the 
mui unneeeasaiy as the matter was of urgency^ 
Bat, of course, saeh moves were only tp be expected. 

' ■ When the piesent Bill came up* for debate on 
, AdIPMit'99 last, tippomii^ came from those eapital- 
W'- '^igmips imidek WwifO n»st ooncoEned :in the 
of the. pasage of such active loieasures. 

Stated that' "tike ^gave wide^pawefs 
hod* '-imt''faimi'''raeom- 
^ " la ii me ' "'.lakarv 


eg fmm iw io B, ” The honoumblo member qppOwog ^ 
.BUI invoked an assurance given by Sir Jatnes <^gp5 
sev^al years ago to the effect that junior officers 
would not be. given the power to reopen oases ■of 
assessment. The member seemed to be very much 
alarmed about this feature in the Bill which the whole 
country considers as vitally necessary and important. 
An investigation would certainly reveal that assess¬ 
ments in many cases have been closed on considerations 
other than that of the welfare of the State and .a re¬ 
opening of them would make futile, costly efforts made 
in the past for closing them. It is a fact that asscsseea 
resorted to all kinds of underhand ])ractices for evading 
taxation, and the bigger the a.«!8e8see the more the mal¬ 
practice. Referring to the Indian States, the Finance 
Minister stated that they had been the paradise for 
black-marketeers and tax-dodgers in the past. In the 
new order, lnowever, he hoped there would be a belter 
degree of co-operation in respect of income-tax and 
that shameful chapter would bo closed. The Bill oven 
now remains defective inasmuch as it has not taken 
all the malpractices resorted to by Managing Agents 
into consideration. The practice of spiriting away pro¬ 
duction figures by not entering transactions in the 
Company Accounts under Managing Agencies has 
become widespread and a menace equally to the share¬ 
holder and the State. A drastic amendment of the 
Indian Companies Act should immediately be under¬ 
taken. It is necessary for tightening up the mainten¬ 
ance of Company Accounts specially under Managing 
Agents. The present Companies Act does not protect 
the rights of the State and the shareholder to a suffi¬ 
cient exte^. The British (Jompanies Act have been 
drastically amended and the new law has come into 
force since July last. The maintenance of branch 
accounts, production figures and accounts and their 
audit should be made as rigorous as under the British 
law. The present practice of indulging in speculation 
by public companies, dealing in transactions of millions 
of rupees by companies whose share capital amounts 
to a few thousands and liquidation of companies with 
a view to tax-dodging should be prevented. 

Development Projects 

The first year of freedom has been a year of pre¬ 
parations and perfecting of development schemes in 
the Works, Mines and Power Ministry of the Govern¬ 
ment of India. The projects of the Ministry being 
long-term ones, the results of its work cannot be judged 
within a year. It tan be said, however, that in respect 
of its major activities, namid.y, the great river valley 
projects, the raUonalisaiton of the production and 
distribution of electricity, the promotion of a positive 
miueral policy, the expansion of the Indian Geological 
Survey and tiia vast building and town-plannihg 
schemes, the stage has been set for What promises to 
be very- usefiti worlt ^ the near future. 

For the pm^ttd prov^ to be also the seed-time of 
j&dta's great liver sefteFtea, Kever before had the 
teMwtfiy' go ..auitigiiipoM^ee^ ' Kot; 
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loerely that Government had under contemplation atod’ 
investigation a number of river development schemes, 
but they actually made a start by sanctioning two 
mammoth schemess, namely, Damodar and Hirakud 
Dam projecUf, estimated to cost in all Rs. 103 crorcs. 
After mature deliberation the Damodar Valley Cor¬ 
poration has been set up, the Tiiaiya and the fconar 
Dam projects on the Damodar river being already 
ripe for execution. Work on the Hirakud Dam on the 
Muhanadi has started from April 12, when the Prime 
Minister, Pandit Nehru, laid the first concrete, on the 
site at Samhalpur. ,Several other schemes of this nature 
arc being investigated, the most important amongst 
them' being the dcv(>lt>itmcnt of the Kosi, Narbada and 
Assam rivers. 

When India was iijulitioned the bulk of the magni¬ 
ficent imgution works of the country were found to lie 
in Pakistan territory. Out of the total of 400,000 cubic 
feet per second of water can'icd by the canals of un¬ 
divided India, nearly one-half is now carried by the 
canals of Pakistan. Of the total of 70 million acres 
irrigated by the State-controlled canals, about one-third 
lies, in Pakistan, Still India is found to bo bettor placed 
tlian ever in respect of overall water resources and 
power potential. It is meanwhile realised tliat while a 
project conceived for a single purpose like irrigation or 
flood control miglit not bo an ^‘conomic proposition, it 
might become a financially feasible and productive 
scheme if it included other purposes like power gene¬ 
ration, navigation, etc. This constitutes the rationale 
of a multipurpose sciieme. 

The Damodar Valley project, originally estimated 
to cost about Rs. 65 crores, is a typical example of the 
multi-purpose scheme. The original and moat important 
object of the proposal is to find some means of saving 
the lower roaches of the river valley in West Bengal 
from the ravages of floods. There is an urgent need to 
control the floods of the Damodar w'hich have caused 
great damage to the riec-fields of Burdwan and Uireal- 
cned even the safely of Calcutta. More flood control 
would, however, be an uneconomic proposition. But 
Ihc scheme, as it is planned, will, when completed, 
irrigate about 763,800 acues of land in the districts of 
Burdwan, Bankura, Hooghly and Howrah and supply 
power to the extent of 200,000 kw. in addition to 160,000 
kw. of thermal power to be installed in the region os 
part of the project. As all this power is to be generated 
in a region containing rich mineral deposits and high 
industrial poteniial, it may be consumed by tfie indus¬ 
tries rising in them (t.e., in South Bihar and South- 
West Bengal) and be also available for the inter- 
proyincial electric grid which is contemplated. In 
addition, it is intended to lead a navigation canal from 
the Damodar near Durgapur to the Hooghly at Raghu- 
natUpur. This canal would serve as a useful diversion 
for goods imffic from the railway line in that area, and 
will, beMdes, be continually flushing the estuary and 
rendering the Hooghly navigable. 

Hie Hirkkuci project, which is part of a vaster 
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scheme involving the training of river at tlwni 
different points, will consist of a three-mile long- dam 
constructed across the river about 9 mileB upstream of 
the town of Sambalpur witli gravity and lift canals on 
cither side- and two hydi’O-eleotrio instaUations. It « 
expected that the project, which is to have a flood 
absorption capacity of 6’3 million acre feet, will extend 
irrigation facilities to about 1*1 million acres of land 
in Sambalpur and Sonepur, yield a total installed 
capacity of 350,000 kw. and in addition render the 
Mahanadi a navigjible waterway with possibilities of 
further development with the construction of a second 
dam either at Tikeipara or Naraj. In view of the 
immense po.ssibili(ie8 of the Mahanadi Valley Scheme, 
Orissa has already come to be called the Ukraine oi 
India, even as the Damodar Valley is described popu- 
Iarl 5 ' as the Ruhr of this country. 

Equally important to the future of this country 
are the twin projects in East Punjab, namely, the 
Nangol Banugc and Bbakra Dam schemes, which will 
depend to a great extent on financial aid from the 
Government of India. Work on these projects, tern-, 
porarily suspended as a result of the emigration of the 
bulk of the workci-8 to Pakistan, has recommenced and 
is in full swing. 

A number of other river valley projects are also 
now in various stages of investigaiton. These includo 
the Kosi Dam project in Nepal and Bihar, the Tlker- 
para and Naraj dam projects on the Mahanadi and the 
Muchkand project in Orissa, the Narbada-Tapti and 
Sabarmati Valley projects in C. P. and Bombay, the 
Indravati project in Bastar, the Chambal and Bone 
Valley in U. O. and Central India States, the Dochi 
scheme in Patiala, the Mor project in West Bengal, the 
Dihang, Manas and Baharuli and other tributary stream 
projccle in the Brahmaputra Valley in Assam ; the 
Rihand, the Napar Dam and the Gangs Barrage pro¬ 
jects in the U. P., the Rampadsagar and Tuogabhadra 
projecla in Madras and the Koyana Valley scheme of 
Maharashtra. The total power generation on the pro¬ 
jects already under investigation may come up to- 4| 
million k.w. and the area under irrigation about 29- 
million acres. 

The enactment of the Electricity (Supply) Bill in 
the current session of the Constituent Assembly will- 
bring to fruition the efforts of the Ministry to 
rationalise the production and supply of electricity and 
to evolve measures conducive to the electrical develop^ 
mont of India. Taking the cue from the National 
Planning Committee which was set up in 1940 und^ 
the Chairmanship of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, the 
Electricity (Supply) Bill provides for the estabilMi- 
mout of quasi-autonomouB Boards with adequate poweas 
to effect the rationalisation of electricity on the “grid* 
principle. These Boards will cowirdinate and stiranlatat 
electrical development and will effect a form <rf 
financial control over commercially owned undertds- 
ings which, while asauring the inventor of ah adequate 
return and-indtotiy of adeqdajte eaintdl, wUt, that 
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Mme tktte, benefit the eoneumer by reducing the cost 
of generating electric power. The Central Electricity 
Authority which the Bill sets up wiJI tender expert 
advice on all questions dealing with development 
projects and will also exercise arbitral fiuictions in 
technical disputes which may arise between a Board 
and a licensee. 

The Ministry of Works, Mines and Power has also 
planned to expand the Geological Survey of India to 
more than 6 times its pre-war cadre. The piupose of the 
expansion is to conduct extensive as well as intensive 
survey for minerals with the help of modern instru¬ 
ments and methods. 

The .sections which have recently been ciliated in 
the Geological Survey of India for the purpose arc 
the Gcoph.vsical Section, the Drilling Section, the 
Minenil Deve!oj»mcnl Section and the Hare Minerals 
Section. 

A Year of High Prices 

The economic picture, as revealed by the General 
Purpose Index Numbens in the price trends of com¬ 
modities, has been disturbing in the extreme. The 
inflationary sjiiral has taken several more turns up¬ 
wards. The i-hase behind the price-level has continued 
unabated. Steqi upw'ard trend in the Index Number 
of articles, specially of food and vital necessities, have 
taken place. The cost of living has gone beyond the 
family budget of not only the common man, but even 
of the upper middle class as well. Economic distress in 
the country has been widespread and deep. The rise ia 
the general index has been as much as 80 points between 
August, 1047, and June, 1948. Food articles have risen 
from 2W’8 in August, 1947 to 377 in June, 1948. Prices 
of manufactured articles have risen from 280-2 to 360’0 
for the same period, thus registering an increase of 
86-4 points. 

The steep rise has been attributed to the decontrol 
policy of the Government. Public had hcen irritated 
through the vexatious restrictions due to control which 
was thoroughly unplanned, and was worked with an 
unnecessary rigour. Removal of controls was therefore 
the popular demand and was fully backed by Mahatma 
Gandhi. The Government adopted the policy of 
decontrol but did nothing to check the cornering pro¬ 
pensity of the capitalists and war-profiteera who. have 
amassed enormous quantities of liquid cash through 
profiteering and tax-dodging. The policy of decontrol, 
in order to be successful, eliould have been coupled 
with a liberal [lolicy of import and a rigid and in- 
eomiptiblo machineiy for tracing and preventing 
eomerihg operations at their sources. Again, the policy 
of decontrol was a half-hearted measure. In cloth, 
rationing was abolished but the inter-provincial move¬ 
ment of cloth and provincial imports, the two vicious 
Bompee for keeping the market tight, remained. Restric- 
tions. on waggon allotments further helped the 
prefiteem in maintaining short sui^ly in the markets 
<o{ their ehoiw. Smuggling of clotik through Bmnbay, 
Bast imd Wnst 3^^ beosme rampMat i&d 


whfle the Indian people went half-nsked for want of 
clolli, Indian cloth could find its way to China and 
Arabia through the ports of Pakistan. Government of 
India’s policy of control failed because it was operated 
through a thoroughly inefficient and corrupt adminis¬ 
trative machinery and decontrol failed because it was 
half-hearted, 8hort.eiglited and unplanned. While a small 
group of the blood-suckiug multi-millionaires at the 
top equipped with two of the greatest engines of ex¬ 
ploitation, viz., the Managing Agency and Group Banks 
control the nations finance .ond industry no liberal 
economic policy can in fact, ever .succeed iu this country. 

An Industries Conference was held in December, 
1947, at New Delhi, under the Chairman-ship of Dr. S. 
P. Mookerjee, Mini.ster of Iiidu.-itry and Supply, which 
con.“idcred the many problems that beset the Indian 
industry. An Economic Sub-Committee of the A.-I. C. 
C., had also been formed with Pandit Nehru as Chair¬ 
man which formulated the Congress Economic policy 
and advocated the abolition of the Managing Agency 
sj'stem a.s soon ns possible. Tin* Industries Conference 
emphasised the need for regulation of raw materials iu 
short supply, for solving transport b.v rigorous plan¬ 
ning and ending labour unrest througli eonciliatory 
measures. An industrial truce was concluded during 
that session for eliminating labour iinrcat. The truce 
has been violated in some cases but as the country is 
no longer in a mood to encourage stoppage of work on 
production, strikes have been continually and steadily 
on the decrease. The industrialists sought a clear 
declaration of the industrial policy of the Government. 
In early April, the Government of India released their 
resolution on Industrial policy which was adopted by 
the Indian Parliament on April 8, 1848. The official 
Industrial policy was well-received by the industrial 
circles because it removed two of their most outstand¬ 
ing fears in declaring that no immediate nationalisation 
of indu.slrie.s would be made and remaining silent about 
the demand for the abolition of the Managinj,; Agency 
system. The principal objeelivc of this groat conces¬ 
sion has remained unfulfilled ; increase in production 
has not taken place. The industrialists, on the contrary, 
have taken the liberalism of the Government as its 
weakness and have succeeded in frustrating the Govern¬ 
ment’s main purpose in the resolution. 

The present distress of the vast masses of our 
countrymen can be removed only through larger indus¬ 
trial and agricultural production. The Industries 
Department, unfortunately, has failed to demonstrate 
the amount of determination and drive that the Agri¬ 
cultural Department of the Government of India is 
• showing. We admit that the task of the former is bigger 
and more complex, but what, pains us most is that Bot 
even a planned beginning has been made. The Indus¬ 
tries Department is still a helpless victim in the hands 
of the war-profiteers and black-marketeers. 

Corruption 

Corruption in the adpainistrative machinery has 
been as rampant as ever before, irather, during the past 
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yisK, it ihowE defiiiite tdgna of iiicieaBe. NopoUitt jud 
favountism in appointmexits asd supereesuon 0& tb« 
above considerations in ordering promotion have 
become sources of grave danger for the nation. 
Maintenance of integrity and efficiency of our public 
administration, without which no State can be built up 
or run successfully, has become truly a Herculean 
task. There has been more than enough talk about 
corruption in administration but little has been done 
to eradicate tiiis evil. Indeed, during veiy recent 
months, a tendency has developed for getting rid of 
“uncomfortable” elements in thc! administration who 
refuse to fall in line with their corrui>t superiors and 
sometimes try to ex))ose them. Corruption is a case lof 
moral turpitude and when an employee’s immediate 
superior is suspected of corru])t practice, tlic employee 
under him must be given opportunity to report to higher 
authorities or even tc the police. Unless tlie employee 
is protected in this endeavour, it will be wcllnigh im¬ 
possible to root out corruption. Unfortunately cases 
have come to light whore efforts of employees to stand 
against their corrupt superiors have not met with the 
requisite encouragement and even dismissals of such 
employees have taken place. The Civil Supply 
Employees of West B<'ngai, in a recent Press Con¬ 
ference, revealed the startling fact that their effort to 
root out corruption from this festering hotbed of 
corruption has roused great resentment against them 
higher up in the bureaucratic and Ministerial ladder, 
and more than a dozen employees have been dis¬ 
charged for the “crime of combating corruption." 

A still more worse instance has come from the 
Sbipi>ing Office at Calcutta under the Commerce De¬ 
partment of the Government of India. This office is 
under the charge of a Shipping Master whose main 
functions ;ire to look into the interests of the Indian 
seamen who come under the purview of the Indian 
Merchant Shipping Act and to act as disbursing officer 
in the transactions taking place between the Indian 
seamen and the Masters or Agents of the different sea¬ 
going veseels who employ them. During the war, seamen 
engaged by Agents were sanctioned various allowances 
which amounted more or less to five times their wages. 
This huge sum was deposited, on account of those sea¬ 
men engaged througli tlie Calcutta Port, with the 
Shipping Master, Calcutta, by the various owners and 
agents of ships. The decision of the Government of 
India was that the amount so deposited with the 
Government would become payable to the respicetive 
.seamen on the cessation of hostilities. Tire total amount 
thus deposited with the Shipping Master amounted 
to nearly Rs, 2 crores. After the official declaration 
made by the Government of India declaring cessation 
of war, disbursement of this money on claims by 
i^amen has been going on. These deposits are known 
as post-war-credit deposits. Allegations appeared in 
the Calcutta daily Bharat to the effect that a group 
(rf officers have been misappropriating large sums of 
money out Umm depoeits on falM aad fiatitwtat 


vtiuiffiea. After partitieB, mtay of the eeaatso 
left for Pakistan, some have died and semte remain 
untraced. It is therefore not much dffiieult to draw 
money in their name on production of false vouchers; 
Mushroom trade unions have come into being and 
they arc also drawing large amounts in league with 
the officials. It was alleged by the same newspaper that 
a Muslim office-bearer of some of the Seamen’s Trade 
Unions was freely allowed to draw heavy sums 
through cheques issued in his favour by the Shipping 
Master without production of any legal authority in 
the form of i)ower of attorney or other authority to 
receive payment. The disclosures wera followed by a 
search of the Slipping Office by the Special Police of 
the Goverumemt of India posted in Calcutta. An 
Undcr-Sccrctary of the Commerce Department also 
came duwn for investigtion but the said newspaper, 
in a later comment, pointed out that lliis was the 
same official who had made previous inspections of 
that office, while the alleged fraud was going on. The 
persons against whom the serious allegations had boon 
made were all familiar with him and no better results 
could be expected out of an investigation made by 
this particular functionary. Somebody else, not fami¬ 
liar with that group, should have boon sent down. 
Tl«) result was exactly as anticipated. Nothing has 
since been heard of, either about the police investi¬ 
gation or the starting of any legal proceedings; 
instead, .two emi)loyee.s on the audit staff, possibly 
susiiected of having let out the uncomfortable infor¬ 
mation, have been discharged without assigning any 
reason. We wonder, how the Government of India 
expect to stamp out corruption if things like this 
happen under their own nose. We draw the special at¬ 
tention of Mr. K. C. Ncogy lo this affair and request 
him to go personally into this case. We strongly 
believe that an impartial enquiry by a reliable officer 
will reveal startling instances of long-standing cor¬ 
rupt practices in the Calcutta Shipping Office. 

The most curious obstacle on the way of the 
anti-corruption drive of the Government of India haa 
been the legal fineries in some of the judgments of the 
Criminal Bench of the Calcutta High Court, where the 
Law has moved inscrutably. ’Ilie latest judg¬ 
ments in two serious cases of comiption have infused 
a good deal of encourEq^ement in the hearts of those 
who are out to make money by cheating the Govern¬ 
ment and the society. In many recent judgments, the 
fundamental doctrine that “justice should not only be 
done but it must appear to have been done"—has been 
sadly violated. The judgments have led* the public to 
believe that the judges were more keen on the nicetira 
of the law than on justice. Some of the judg¬ 
ments have also come in for trenchant criticism' in the 
daily press. It appears that a judgment in corrupt 
tion cases has become one of belief, and not eft 
attempt to get at the truth by weighing evidence en 
the balnnce of judgment. We must not forget ^wt- 
the aceaaed penaoM in the eonu|itiea eMM tak 'wffh' 
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td greai teadurees. They get expert adviee and help of 
lawyen, police, acoountanta and auditors at the time 
of planning and committing the crime and obtain the 
eervices of the highest luminaries of the bar to defend, 
them. If under such circumstances, through the vaga¬ 
ries or loopholes of law the "Benefit of Doubt" 
under the Criminal Procedure Code, which was 
devised for protecting an illiterate victim of police 
excess, is extended to the resourceful master criminals 
accused of corruption, trial of corruption cases i» 
bound to degenerate into one of farce as has been 
actually happening. Unless terror is stnick in the 
heart of hearts of those planning for crimes of corrup¬ 
tion, this evil can never be rooted out. Drastic 
changes in the Criminal Procedure Code must be 
made and it is high time that the Government of 
India paid attention to it. 

Communications 

During the past one year communications have 
shown some signs of improvement but in many respects 
serious deficiencies have persistt^d. Postal services have 
definitely improved at least in the imatter of reducing 
the inordinate length of lime that was being required 
in delivering letters. Telegraphs have shown some 
improvement, novir they occasionally reach the destination 
before letters. Telephones, however, still remain in a 
hopeless position. Delay in getting connections, fre¬ 
quency of wrong connections, disconnections in the 
midst of comersation, and discrepancy between calls 
made and calls registered in the Bill still persist. It 
appears that there is nobody to look after this section 
of Communications, which in the present day, is the 
most costly and Hie niosk important. 

In land transport, timely running of trains has 
been restored to an appreciable extent. Number «f 
trains in many sections have been increased and 
the attempt for improving the .suburban railway service 
is appreciated. But congestion in third class acbom- 
modation still remains as severe as ever and little 
eign of improving the terrible travelling conditions in the 
third class, which is the main source of railway earn¬ 
ings, is visible. The Silver Arrow has been shown round 
the country only to placate the third class passen¬ 
gers. Whenever there is any agitation to improve the 
lot of third class passengers, promises of giving them 
luxurious coaches fitted with fans and other amenities 
are poured forth. This attempt to wipe out a real 
grievance with fictitious promises should now stop and 
real eSort should be made to increase the number of 
coaches to remove third doss congestion. Dangerous 
travel on footboards, bumpers and the roof can be 
eliminated only through tm appreciable increase in the 
nupiber of coaches. Shortage of wagons remains as acute 
a* ever, fodia is now in a position to manufacture both 
wagons and passenger coaches; we wonder what pre- 
Tento our. B^way au^orities from, stMting manufac- 
ia earnest We aotr, 
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Corruption in raitwys is a menaee which it clearly 
on increase and practieally no ^ort has been made 
to remove it. Seizure of smuggled goode from the 
roof of the lavatories or other portions of the carriage, 
which required removal of plauks and their replace¬ 
ment and repainting, clearly proves that railway offi¬ 
cials are closely implicated in the smuggling bUsincsB. 
Stoppage of trains in oul ot the way places by the 
running staff for the loading or unloading of smuggled 
goods continues unnhccked. The Railway Grain Shops, 
whiiih cost the tax-puyer about Rs. 25 crores a year, 
remain a great source of corruption and black¬ 
marketing. In the last session of the Indian Parliament, 
a Committee was appointed to investigate into the 
Grain Shop corruption but the findings of that Com- 
mittee have not yet seen the light of the day. Priori¬ 
ties in wagon supply are still as great n scandal ns ever. 

Motor transport remains in the saane old wartime 
confused position. The bogey of ‘no juice’ and the mal¬ 
distribution of petrol has contributed to the mainten¬ 
ance of blackmarket of petrol. A cautious petrol policy 
could have transferred a large volume of congestion, 
from railways to buses and lorries. W’ith little chance 
of improvement in the petrol .supply, lorries and 
suburban buses should have been ordered to run on 
charcoal-gas and the petrol thus saved, diverted to the 
remoial of congestion in city traffic. Instead, we find 
large allotments of petrol being made to ]orrie.s, most 
of W'hich are employed on the tran.sport of smuggled 
goods acro.ss the frontier. West Bengal is now a frontier 
province and should have been more cautious. The 
Wi!8t Bengal Government have .sunk Hs. 60 lakhs on 
capital expenditure in running State Buses in Calcutta, 
with the evident object of improving liongestion in the 
city traffic. As soon as Stale Bust's have been on the 
road, private buses have dciu’cased their number of 
trijis. The West Bengal Government explained the 
po.sition in a Press Note which stated that reduction 
in bus traffic was inevitable due to petrol shortage and 
thus indirectly supported the .action of the private bus- 
owners. In one breath they say that insufficiency in the 
number of buses is the reason for congestiem and 
therefore half a crore wa.s sunk on purchase of buses, 
while on the otlier breath the very same administra¬ 
tors declare that plying of buses must be reduced 
because there was no petrol. 

In shipping and air transport, India shows definite 
signs of improvement. I 

Agriculture 

Food scarcity in India and our dependence on 
foreign countries for our food continued during the 
finjl year of our independence. The redeeming feature, 
however, has been that with the appointment of Shri 
Jairatmdas Daulatram as Food Minister, Indian agri¬ 
culture has just started showing signs of improvement. 
The "Grow More Food” campaign of the past has been 
a very costly failuce. Mbre thiMi Ita, 80 eiorea have 
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bfeen: apent on it which acems to have been totally 
waated. After paaaiDg through **wheatle8a” and “meat- 
len” daya, thia coatly campaiga haa landed India in 
the grip of an “eat leaa" campaign aamated by atatutory 
rulea and regulations. The new Food Minister took 
over his department from Dr. Rajendra Prasad in a bad 
condition, but through serious efforts he hi» succeeded 
in improving things to an appreciable extent. In an 
authoritative article published in the new monthly 
Affricultwal ^luation in India we are told by the 
Economic and Btatistieal Advisc^r of India that the 
country is just round the corner and notable improve¬ 
ment has come during the past few months. The raibi 
crop position has been fairly good. 

In tile ricc-cating areas of the Eastern region, 
prices have started showing the usual seasonal increase 
but procurement has generally been good indicating 
that the over-all position is not bad. In West 
Bengal rice prices vary between Rs. 13-12 and Rs. 22 
per maund and procurement continues to be fairly 
satisfactory. Total procurement of rice in West 
Bengal from January to May 22, 1948 has been appre¬ 
ciably better than the corresponding figure for last 
year. Rice prices continue to be comparatively low 
in Orissa aifd vary from Rs. 9-8 to Rs. 13-6 per 
maund. Procurement has been satisfactory. The posi¬ 
tion is somewhat different in Bihar. Here rice prices 
are much higher than anywhere in the Eastern region 
and vary froro' Rs. 16 to Rs. 24 per maund. All these 
references arc to mid-July prices. 

The C. P. is now the most important surjilus pro¬ 
vince of India and this j'oar it has had good crops. 
The average price of rice is Rs. 14-3 and the coitcs- 
jiauding figures for jowar and wheat are Rs. 10-14-7 
and Rs. 29-7-11 respectively. There haa been a ten¬ 
dency to rise in prices due to low arrivals. Believing 
that the Central Government would lift restrictions 
on the movement of foudgrains outside (ho province, 
traders have sbarted hoarding foodgrains. The pro¬ 
ducers also have been withholding stocks in the 
hope of getting belter prices later on. This has 
resulted in low arrivals in markets in higher prices and 
some decline in procurement. To check these ten¬ 
dencies, the C. P. Government hits made it clear to 
the public that restrictions on export of foodgrains 
outside the province will not be removed. The Pro¬ 
vincial Government have also frozen stocks in excess 
ci 2000 maund.>! in producing areas. To step up pro¬ 
curement the Provincial Government has extended to 
the Chhattishgarh States (which Itave recently merged 
with C, P.) its order requiring the traders to sell to 
Government 40 per cent of ail the rice produced by 
them. 

In the deficit areas of the west and the south, 
however, the food position has not shown imy signi¬ 
ficant change during May, although the downward 
trend seems to have been arrested. Is Bombay rice 
prices vary between Rs. 30 and Rs. 40 and Bajra 
prices TUy mostly from Bs. 16 and Bs. 21. la the 
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deficit districts of Madras rice prieeil lie g^iMfaUy 
between Bs. 20 and Bs. 30. In order to hdp these 
provinces with a view to checking the rise in prices, 
the Central Qovertkment has made available to them 
in the first half of the year the greater proportion of 
ceiling import quotas. Thus by the end of May, 

Madras received 60 per cent of its ceiling import 

quota. During the same period Bombay received 72 
per cent of its ceiling import quota. 

The Provincial Governments of the deficit areas 
have been Irj'ing to help the poorer sections of the 
consumers by oimning “relief quota shops.” These 
shops supply a fixed quota to non-producera and 

partial protlucers with liberty to suj>plcment it with 
open market purchases. The restrictive character of 
rationing is thus avoided while a minimum subsistence 
quota is assured to the needy. These sboi>s have been 
popular both in Bombay and M.adras. A number of 
“relief quota shops” have also been opened in 

Saurashtra. The position of the Government stocks 
continues to be satisfactory iu Madras and this has 
enabled the Madras Government to increase the over¬ 
all ration from 8 oz. to 10 oz. per day even under 
the present disquieting conditions of the province. 
The rice component of the ration has also been 
increased from 3 to 6 ozs. since June last. 

The improvement in the stock of the drficit pro¬ 
vinces haa been due to timely imports. The alert¬ 
ness of the present Food Minister luis given a good 
shakc-up to the department and thus B.aved the 
country from the danger of living from ship to mouth. 
Great attention has now been paid to improvement 
in production. The long overdue fertiliser factory, 
suggested by Dr. Gregory in 1942, is at last going to 
be established at Sindhri. The only factory that pro- 
duces fertilisers on a large scale is at present the Fer¬ 
tilisers and Chemicals, Travanoore. The Government 
of India factory at Sindhri, when completcil, will hav’e- 
a productive capacity of seven times that of the 
Travancore factory. We have been depending too 
much on external .supplies of fertilisers and have been 
paying exceedingly high prices for them. The quantity 
imported is not even one-tenth of our barest minimum 
requirements. The sooner the Sindhri factory begiQa 
to produce the better for our agriculture. 

Although agriculture is looking up, there is yet 
room for improvement in the administration of api- 
cultural departments. West Bengal is lagging much 
behind in this respect. This is probably the only pro¬ 
vince where an Executive Officer remains at the head 
of this department as Director of Agriculture. Other- 
provinces have placed agricultural exports in "this 
vital position while in West Bengal a D^uty Magi^ 
trate has recently been appointed to this pi»t. We 
must mention here that the services of l^he Director of 
Agriculture of the United Provinces, who is On IdiSg 
furlough, is available for utilisation in Bengal, Thia 
Bengali ^ntleidan has done yeoman’s service ih 
improvement of kgrioultaTe ih U. P. oilder 
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Agricultural Miuister, Dr. Katju who is now tho 
Governor of West Bengal. Dr. Katju will be doing a 
great service to West Bengal if he takes the initiative 
m securing the services of Mr. De. The A^ficultural 
Department is at present run by people who know 
nothing of agriculture and it is imperative that an 
expert witli wide experience should be placed at the 
top. An official machinciy becomes effective only when 
a competent inan is placed in charge of its direction.. 

Foreign Trade 

The HonTile Mr. K. C. Ntjogy, Commerce Minis¬ 
ter, Government of India, warned the Exjmrt 
Advisory Council three days before the close of the 
first year of our independence that there was little 
room for complacency in spite of reasonable favour¬ 
able balances. He said tliat "in order to achieve a 
higher standard of living for India's teeming millions 
and in order to pay for imports of capital goods and 
other machinery required for industrial expansion, 
we must be prepared to tighten our belts as and 
where necessary.” His predecessor Mr. Uhabha, 
addressing the same Council on 8th November, 1W7 
pleaded for a vigorous export drive and wanted a 
target figure of Rs. 75 to Rs. 100 crorcs. Mr. Neogy 
also wants a target figure of Rs. 100 crore^ for expan¬ 
sion of exports during 1948. 

It is apparent that both of our Commerce Minis¬ 
ters have fallen into the same error of looking only 
at the favourable balance of trade as such. The 
Special Delhi Correspondent of Commerce most 
pertinently points out that with millions of sterling 
locked up in the United Kingdom, and with our 
inability to make use of the few millions of sterling 
balances released, there is undoubtedly no point in 
piling up more favourable balances, in the United 
Kingdom at any rate. Unfortunately, the export 
policy, as put forward by the Commerce Minister 
will lead only to this result, It is a well-known truism 
in eaoDomics that unless there are imports, thefe 
could be no export over any length of time. Unless a 
comprehensive policy embracing the whole question 
of both sides of the foreign trade and internal pro¬ 
duction be adopted, the present chaos in the economic 
sphere will continue. Question of increasing the 
standard of living apart, India is today desperately 
short of many basic consumer goods. This scarcity can 
be removed by following a liberal import policy in 
respect of essential commodities with yearly or. half- 
yearly adjustments to suit increased internal produc¬ 
tion, if there be any. It is useless to talk of a high 
standard of living when the sufferings of the masses 
go on increasing with ever-increasing high prices due 
to onreity. Fighting inffaiion will become easier only 
adken basic necessities become available in the open 
mtfket. Naturally w« should give preference to plant 
. and maehineiy and import them to whatever extent 
it » pparible to do so and from wliatever quarter it 
k pQeittde to obtain totn. It is no use, at tok jonoture, 


to shut our eyes to the fact that with the rocketing 
inflationary spiral in the country and starvation in 
cousumer goods, there is an imperative necessity for 
.importing large quantities of consumer goods. It is 
only with tliis weapon that the Government of India 
cun fight the present capitalist-strike that is going on 
in the money market and the sphere of production. 

In order to expand our trade with the UjS.A. it 
is stated that, after a careful examination, the 
Government has selected a few doUar-earning items 
like woodworks, toys, brsaswaro, enamclware, em¬ 
broidery goods, coir-products, and lac products! One 
can only gasp at this “expert” advice that the Govern¬ 
ment of India has received. Even a tyro in economics 
could have informed the Government that the demand 
for those articles is not only limited but also clastic 
and they could never be relied upon to earn the bare 
minimum of hard currencies needed for import of plant 
and machinery, etc., from the United States. After 
partition tea has become the largest single item on our 
list of export items. Tea is still a British monopoly. 
The entire tea trade—^its, production, packing and sale 
—remains in British hands. Finland is the largest 
.sujjplier of tea che.sts and India the biggest buyer; 
but India has not yet made any arrangement to 
jjurchasi! tea chests direct from Finland. H.alf a doacn 
export firms in Britain lake over all the tea chests from. 
Finland oq monopoly contract and with a wide margin 
soil them to us. Our Commerce Department is not only 
oblivious of this fact, biit has issued new quota rules 
which will further strengthen British Tea Trade in 
India, at the cost of tiie Indian Tea Trade, in the 
secemd year of our independence. This is only an 
illustration to show that so far a.s our foreign trade is 
I oncerued, genuine Indian producers are labouring under 
several handicaps, most of which the Indian Govern¬ 
ment can mitigate, if complete removal be not possible 
at the present moment. 

The Year in PakisUm 

The new Dominion of Pakistan has paid serious atten¬ 
tion to the development of the country. Since its birth, 
it has entered into an undeclared war with India in 
Pakistan where its role « becoming increasingly clear., 
But at the same time it has not lagged much behind in 
pushing forward with this development project. A 
general summary of her attempts in the direction of 
constructive activities has been given by the Karaclii 
correspondent of the Commerce. He writes: 

One of the main problems Pakistan bad to face 
immediately after its birth was the problem of food. Tlie 
Food Ministry of the Dominion, even before it bad taken 
shape, was faced with an acute shortage of rice in East 
Dengnl and, a little later, with an equally acute shortage 
of,wheat in West Punjab and the North-West Ftoniier 
Province. By sheer tactful handling and able co-ordination 
of resources, Pakistan wag saved from having to face 
starvation deaths, Altl^ugh the present and the future 
are not entirety hwe from food problems, it is notewprtky 
thgt ton Mtohstxy is toBy alive to them and is detenuined 
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to solve them satisfactorily, as also to take full advantage 
of whatever surpluses there might be. 

Hie decontrol of sugar in India created a serious 
problem, as this Dommion is almost entirely dependent on 
India for this eoramodity, Pakistan’s production of sugar 
is limited to 24,000 tons, as against its annual requirement 
of 2,50,000 tons. The price of sugar in India shot op to 
Re. 35-7 per maund and even at that price, sugar is not 
easily available. The Food Ministry has imported 20.000 
tons and has placed orders for another 20,000 tons of 
Cuban and Brazilian sugar. Besides, arrangements for 
importing a smaU quantity, not exceeding 5.000 tons of 
sugar, from India have also been made. 

The Statistical Directorate, Ministry of Food, Agri¬ 
culture, and Health, made earnest efforts to organise the 
crop forecast work on a sound basis from its very inoeption. 

It now issues regular forecasts for the benefit of com- 
morcial interests in respect of as many as thirteen principal 
crops grown in Pakistan, such as rice, wheat, barley, 
gram, cotton, jute, etc. Stotistios of the area and yield 
of the different principal crops have also been compiled 
on an all-Pakistan basis for the year 1941-42 to 1947-4B. 

The Directorate, it may be noted, has also arranged 
to collect information regularly regarding the prices of 
agricultural commodities prevailing in diffcrcni units of 
Pakistan. A fortnightly statement containing over 100 
questions relating to as many us 26 commodities is being 
prepared and circulated to all the Pakistan Ministries, 
IVovincial Governments, and Pakistan Embassies in foreign 
countries. In addition to this, tlie preparation of a fort¬ 
nightly All P€llastan Agricultural Index of the wholesale 
prices of principal food and agricultural commodities is 
proceeding apace. 

Hie refugee problem, as it affected this Dominion, was 
perhaps even more serious in its incidence than that 
which confronted India, as Pakistan had none of the 
resources India had for tackling it. But, tlurough an all- 
out effort by the Government and the people, the problem 
has been tackled to a considerable extent, while concerted 
efforts are even now being made to rehabilitate the refugees 
and retain them in the State as useful citizens. It i|^ 
estimated that Muslim refugees from the three East Pun¬ 
jab districts of Amritsar, Gurdaspur, and Hoshiarpur alone 
are some 7.6 lakhs, while the overall figure is about four 
tmllions. In the second week of September, 1947, a Refu¬ 
gees Ministry was established for directly tackling this 
enormous problem and, by the end of the month, it 
became clear tliat something even more was necessary. 
As a result, a Pakistan Punjab Council was set up and one 
of the first results of this organisation wa.s the planning 
of a joint miiitary evacuation scheme in CQ-operatiOn with 
the M.E.O.*» of both the Dominions. By April, 1948, the 
majority "of the Muslims from Ekst Punjab had been 
evacuated. 

But more than evacuation, it is the work of rehabilira- 
tion that is important. As a result of concerted planning, 
the allocation of the assets left by Hindu evacuees is 
nearing completion, hut the census returns have shown 
that R has been very difficult to persuade refugees to 
tm' up nos-asrloultiml opnsings wwt of the C^iaiah, 


where there was very Hide land belonging to Hindus. Plan¬ 
ning is in hand to provide financial and offier aid lor 
enabling the refugees to avail themselves of business open¬ 
ings in these ireas. The West Punjab Government hoa 
set up five committees to explore the possibilities of creat¬ 
ing new industries and openings in business, and report 
to the Refugees Council. 

A Central Refugees Advisory Committee for Sind has 
also been constituted with the Pakistan Minister of 
Refugees as its Chairman. This Council is k non-official 
body which is to advise the Central and the Provindal 
authorities on matters concerning the welfare and rehabili¬ 
tation of refugees in the Province. Out of a total grant of 
rupees one crore and fifty lakhs allotted .in the Pakistan 
Budget of 1948-49 for resettlement of refugees, ten lakhs 
of rupees have been earmarked for Sind. 

Of all the communication systems in the Dominion, the 
railways are the worst hit by the partition. However, the 
initial hurdles were got over with determined efforts, but 
the fuel situation remained acute for many months. On 
account of this, the percentage of train services on the ■ 
N.-W. Railway had to lie reduced to 12 per cent, of the 
pre-partition services. Various other methods were adopted 
to combat coal shortage, the most important lieing the 
conversion of Jocomotives from coal to oil-burning. It 
may be noted In thi.s connection that attempts to import 
roal from foreign countries have proved successful, and, 
so far 26,950 tons of American coal and 17,544 tons of 
II.K. coal have been imported. In addition, arrangements 
have also been made to import 15,000 ions coal from the 
U. K. per month to supplement the, month's supply of 
1,00,000 tons of coal from India. 

Schemes of railway expansion are also presently being 
considered. Hie Railway Department has alrrady started 
the survey work in connection with the construction of a 
new railway line to link Khulna with the East Bengal 
Railway and the work is expected to be taken in hand soon. 
The Department has also sanctioned 26 new broad-gauge 
passenger steam locomotives for the East Ben^l Railway, 
anil plans have been prepared for obtaining a lew broad- 
gauge main line passenger-enm-goods diesel electric loco¬ 
motives for experimental purposes of the Karatdii-Iiahore 
section of the North-Western Railway. 

Development of ports is also receiving the serious 
attention of the new State. Ever since the establishment 
of Pakistan, the development of Chittagong Port, one of 
the best natural harbours of the world, was a main tmneern 
of the Govermnant and, therefore, in order to examine the 
possibilities of its development on the spot, the Minister 
for Communications visited Chittagong early this year. 
After close observations, a three-phase development pro¬ 
gramme has been prepared. It provides mainly for Ac 
extension of jetties, erection d sheds, and Ac provision, 
of uaining walls. The capacity of the port wiB Ana be 
considerably increased with Ac completion of this pro¬ 
gramme by Ae end of 1948-49. , , 

Finally, a brief reference to forertty devebpnmat » 
Pakistan her? will be fetmd interestinf. I>aa |Bfe zmw 
tinder conoideraAm of ^ Goveniineet for starAlg » 
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Forest Research Institute which would carry on wood and 
fibre research. As a result of a survey of the Dominion’s 
fewest resources, it lias been discovered that Eastern Pakis¬ 
tan has sufficient raw materia] to feed two big paper 
factories. Plans have also been prepared to plant species 
of trees required for the match industry in the irrigated 
plantation areas. In addition, schemes have also been 
prepared for the exploitation of forests in the Chittagong 
hill tracts. 

Press Laws 

The Press Laws Inquiry Conmiitt.ee has submitted 
its report. Before the Inquiry C-ommittee “generally 
si>caking the witnesses . . . were divided into two 
camps; one the official group and the other the 
journalistic group. The fornrer is generally in favour 
of retention of all the Press Laws.” The recent executive 
tendency has not only btrnn in favour of retention of 
the very press laws so long cried down as "Black Acts" 
hut they lia\e favoured a furthtir increase in the 
rigorous jrrovisions of the press law. 

Despite, however, official objection, one major 
reform has been proposed, viz., the rojical of the Indian 
Press (Emergency Powers^ Act of 1933. If this recom¬ 
mendation is accepted, the Government will lose the 
[lower of demanding securities from a newspaper and 
the pi'esH that prints it. The Committee rightly saj's 
that this Act is one which “does not exist in the laws 
of progressive countries." Another important conse¬ 
quence of the repeal of tliis Emergency Powers Act will 
be liosB of governmental jiower to order forfeiture of a 
press. The majority of the Committee, however, cansi- 
ders that a Court should have power to close a press 
tenijiorarily if the law is repeatedly violated. The 
following is a summary of the other features of the 
Report as appeared in the Statesman : 

The Indian States Protection Acts, 1922 and 
1934, have now lost their function, and repeal is 
recommended ; the law of sedition would be 
amended to cover Slates which have acceded. The 
Press and Registration «f Books Act, 1867, has been 
stream-lined, mainly at the instance of the All-India 
Newspaper Editors' Conference. DesiJite serious mis¬ 
givings in some quarters about recent use of the 
powers of censorship in the Indian Telegraph and 
Post Office Acts, no change is recommended hfi the 
majiority ; the Committee is content with an ex¬ 
hortation to moderation and proper [irocedure. 
Similarly with the Official Secrets Act, 1923. Objec¬ 
tion that its application should be confined, as 
rec4)mmended at the Geneva Conference, only to 
matters which must remain secret in the interests of 
the State is met by pointing out the impracticability 
of definition ; only one prosecution was launched 
horn 1931 to 1946, and the Committee hopes a 
popular Government will be equally tolerant. The 
scope of the Foreign Relations Act, 1932, on the 
oblmr hand, is proposed to be oonsiderably extended 
“on a reciprocal basis to protect heads of Foreign 
States, Foreign (Governments and their diplomatio 
representatives from defamatioiy attacks and to pre¬ 
vent the oiroulatien of false or distorted reports 
likely to injure India’s ftiendly relations lyith foreign 
■ 'Stateg.** , ■ ' 


Under the Codes, the Committee finds the 
pr^eoti law of sedition, as defined bjr the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council, too wide and agrees 
with proposals recently made to Government that it 
should be redrafted, to aiiproxitnate to British law. 
Section lfi3A, I.P.C., .should, it thinks, be amended 
to permit advocacy of social or economic change if 
not intended or likely to lead to violence. Section 
144 Cr. P. p. should not be applied to the Press. 
The present Report is a step forward in freeing 
the Indian press from the cliain that kept it bound 
for more than a oentufy. 

Nationalisation of Imperial Bank 

Presiding over a general meeting of shareholder.'' 
of the Imperial Bank of India, Sir Badridas Goenka, 
Vice-President of tJie Calcutta Board of the Bank, 
slated on Monday that the nationalisation of the bank 
Wits under consideration of the Government, whose 
deci.sion would be communicated to the bank in due 
course. The Board was carefully watching the position 
and would apprise shareholders of devcloiiments as and 
when necessary. 

The Cliairman said that since tlic Finance Minis¬ 
ter’s statement of the 4th February, 1948, the question 
had been fully considered by the Central Board of the 
bank at its meeting held on the 6th April. It was then 
resolied that (1) the Government be informed that 
their proposal to nationalise the bank, while leaving 
other commercial banks unt.ouclicd, was regarded as 
being’totally iinju.slified and unnecessary and represent¬ 
ing a dangerous experiment w’hich would-only result in 
the loss of the bank’s [ireseut business, which must in 
turn react to the detriment nf the economy of the 
entire country ; (2) 1.hal the Board failed to under¬ 
stand why the Imperial Bank of India, which was 
essentially a commercial bank, should be singled out 
for nationalmtion and what material benefit was ex¬ 
pected to accrue to Government, the country and the 
sharchuldcrs from such aetiou; and (3) that the 
importance of the bank’s branches in Pakistan, Burma 
and Ceylon in ensuring a free flow of trade and in 
promoting good relations between the Dominion of 
India and those countries be brought to the notice dt 
the Government. A memorandum prepared under the 
Board’s authority setting forth the co'^siderations which 
had influenced the Board in arriving at their decision 
was forwarded to (he Fin-mce Minister, Government 
of India. ‘ 

On the question of Indianisation, Sir Badridas said 
that the Central Board of the Bank (which consisted 
of a majority of Indian diroctors) and .the management 
had the question well before them and considerable 
progress had Imen made in this direction. The latest 
position was that the Bank had 94 Indian officers and 
72 European officers. The Government had been re¬ 
quested to arrange for the amendment of the Imperial 
Bank of India Act to provide for the appoiriiment of 
an Additional Deputy Managing Director, of 'O^hich 
post the first incumbent would be an Indian 

The Ghunnan said that the situation following 
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partitian him ^taerffelicaHy tackled and remark¬ 
able auoc*'jtei ih*d been -aebwaeEr^i yj restoring law and 
order in As dftected dri^ Vod in dealing with displaced 
persons ynd various 'Wl'.er problems. In so far as the 
Beoks amee eoncd^^-d, their most immediate concern 
had b mm ^ihfe -MiCiscitation of the Bank’s business i" 
West mm IPalifelan whore, owing to the migration of 
thei c IShritu staff of India, their business in the West 
and the N.-W. F. P. was almost completely 
1' ca^nsed, necessitating the closure of 10 bran;-,i;. and 
A !pay offices. Their efforts to re-*taff the affected 
Bimnches and to put their affairs in older, by tho 
Otonsfor of volunteers from various parts of ludia and 
la iMfte-scale recruitment of Muslim staff, had met 
iivifll partial success. 

The Chairman continued that the mauagenicnt of 
ithe currency and other central banking functions in 
■ Pakistan were taken over by the State Bank of Paki¬ 
stan from the Reserve Bank of India on the 1st July, 
1918, on which date the latter bank ceased lu operate 
in that Dominion. At the request of the State Bank, 
,thc Imperial Bank of ludia had entered into an agree¬ 
ment with them for a period of one year from the 
1st July, to act as their agents and conduct Govern¬ 
ment business in Pakistan in the same manner as they 
were acting for the Reserve Dank of India there. The 
question of their future relationship with the State 
Bank would be considered at the end of the year in 
the light of the conditions then prevailing. “Mean¬ 
while,” continued Sir Badridas, “a monetary agreement 
lias been concluded between the. two dominions to 
ensure a smooth flow of funds for iiiter-Dominion 
trade. Whatever differences exist between India and 
Pakistan, there is no gainsaying that each country is 
vitally dependent on the other ,where tn.d.j is 
concerned.” 

We consider nationalisation of the Imperial Bank 
desirable from a different angle. This Bank has been 
a bulwark of British vested interests in India. With its 
extensive organisation in Pakistan, it has now assumed 
a double role of financing Pakistan’s Indian wars and 
copBolidating British vested interests in that new 
Dominion. The deposits of Indian money in the 
Imperial Bank will certainly be used to a large extent 
in the fulfilment of the Back’s abovementioned pro¬ 
jects. Pakistan has severed her connections with the 
Indian Reserve Bank wnth the establishment of the 
Pakistan State Bank, but it depends for its finance on 
Indian deposits through the Imperial Bank by jaccepling 
the latter as its business. In India, again, tbe Imperial 
Bank enjoys a far Imore advantageous position than the 
commercial banks of the country because here also it 
acts as the Agent of our State Bank where the Reserve 
Bank has no branches. 

Demand for a Purbackala Pradesh 

The demand {or a Purhachala Pradesh is gaining 
ill momentum and it is high time that this just claim 
was pressed in the Pailiament and Constitoeni Assembly. ^ 
The following statement, in this eonnectimi, has been ' 
issued by Sd Aaanga bfohan Dam, ex-MXiAu: 


1 have always held the opinion tjwt ’’Assam” is a 
misnomer for the North-East fVontier Ptorinoe of 
India. The area v^ich is considered to he the seat 
of Ashsmiya culture, does not cover the whole of die 
geographical region, now called Assam. Riscently there 
has been an ugly demonstration of anti-Bengali (and 
for the matter of that anti-Indian) feeling sponsored 
and developed by the leaders of Ashsmiya culture. 

The creation of an administrative unit based on 
culture affinity has therefore been a historical necessity. 
What is Ashamiys culture, pray? Tbe Assamese 
language is 95 per cent Bengalee. Their scr^ is cent 
per cent Bengalee and wliat they called Ashamiya cul¬ 
ture, is nothing but the part and parcel of the great 
Hindu culture which rules Assam, Bengal and the rest 
of India. 

A section of the people of Sylhet (Indian Union) 
and Cachar thinks of a ‘Purhachala Pradesh’ consisting 
of the present district of Cachar, Manipur State. Tripura 
State and Lushai^ Hills. I think, it tviU be wise and 
strategically important to have a ‘Purbackala Pradesh’, 
consisting, in addition to the above areas, of Cooch 
Behar StfUe, Gotdpara, Garo HiUs <gxd Khasi HUls. 
The Khasi people being more enlightened will like to 
be in the company of this culture group. This will 
cover an area of 39.972 sq. miles with a population of 
41,51,344, conwsting of 29.39,000 non-Muslims and 
12,12,344 Muslima. 

Tliis administrative unit will be broad-based on 
cultural and linguistic homogeneity, which is the main 
factor in the ideal of human unity. 

Considering specially the recent attitude of the Assam¬ 
ese people and Government to the non-As-samese people 
who constitute more than twice their number in the 
province, and the recent tendency of the Assamese people 
to join hands even with Pakistanis in order to evade the 
just claims of the non-Assamese population, we think the 
creation of a ‘Purhachala Pradesh’ u essential for main¬ 
taining peace and tranquillity on India's eastern hronti«. 

Jute in Partitioned India 

Partition of India has placed the jute, industry of 
this country in a very peculiar position. The major 
sources of raw jute have been divorced and segregated 
from the manufacturing centre. As long as Bengal 
remained a single unit under one administration, there 
was little difficulty in procuring raw jute either for 
manufacture or for export. As a result of the partition, 
however, the liidian Union has been left with all the 
mills but little raw jute, while Pakistan obtained the 
major jute-growing areas but no mills whatever. 

Statistically speaking, Pakistan has obtained 
through partition, about 71 per cent of the total jute- 
growing acreage of all India. The Indian Union has 
been left with barely 29 per cent of the total aU-In^ 
acreage under Jute. But all the jute miUs, numbetiog 
104, and baling presses, being aituated in and Mrimnd 
Caleutta, have remained with the Indian Union. Thus 
the partition gave rise to a new fituation in tl» jute 
industry, BOOMtbisi like sevanag tbe head from 
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trunk, and all through the season ffforts had lo hr 
made peraiatently by one or the other Domininn to 
enable the industry,. both on the growing and on the 
manufaeturing side, to run its norm.il roiii-si' till 
November 1947. In that month Pakistan violated the 
Htandslill Agreement with the Indian Dominion, accoitl- 
ing to which it bad been agreed that dui'iug the period 
August 1947 and March 1948, the two Dominions w('i-e 
not to inatal any trade or cu.sloma barrier a.s b<*twieri 
tliemselvcs. Pakistan levied an export, dni.v on jiite 
tran.spoi'ted across h(‘r laud front i*'r. Thi.s unilaUnval 
action of the Pakistan Goirrnment was naturally 
cuiLstrned by the Indian (it)\’erninenl as ,i liostjle act 
and ff)r some time, there was a st'riou.s talk of .'«ine 
retaliatory inea.siire from the Indian side. Forlunatelv, 
for Pakistan, the Governnienl of India iiiuilly st.iyed 
its hands. It only di’clarial the Dominion of Pakistan 
to be foreign l.erntory for tlie iiurposc of levyini’, 
rii.stnms duty on ('xporls of raw jiile ami .jub' nianu- 
factnre.s from India U) Pakistan and slopped at llvil. 
In the hi.st week of May, however, as a result of the 
Indo-Pakistan Trade Agreement signed at Karaclii. 
Paki.staii has agreed to supply /JO t'lklis of bales of raw 
jute 1.0 the Indian Union auniiall.V. In consequence, the 
prevailing uneertaint.y about raw jute for the 

timo being at least, has been eliminated. It remains to 
tie .seen, however, if Pakistan will be in a position to 
honour its eonuuilinent in n-gard to India, W'hile at the 
.s.iiiii' lime, niainl.'iining its jntc exiiorts to earn dollars. 
Dnnng this .se.a.wn, low stoeks of jnte in Pakistan have 
been reported, but in view of the great productivity uf 
jute in East Bengal and the need of Pakistan to earn 
both rupees and dollars, it is cxpeeloil that Pakistan 
will adju.st and regulate its production to meet both the 
dem.ands. But it, will have to meet a formidable difll- 
euitv in l.lie continual expansion of acreage under jub' 
in the Indian .LTuiuti. If Pakistan fails to maintain 
friendly jelntioms with her neighbour, a proper adju.st- 
menl, of jute in her own dominion may become .pro¬ 
blematic. It is only natural for the Indian Union lo 
attempt self-sufficiency in respect of jute, and lo aug¬ 
ment her suppl.v even by ineiina of the introduction of 
eiibstitutes. A good suhslitule hu..s been suggested 
by Shri Kshitisli (’handra Das Gupta of Khadi 
Pratiathnn, Sodepur, of which an account is given 
below 

For several years pa.st we have been growing 
Chnktti in our Ashram gardens. It is an elegant 
shrub which s>ometimes (trows as high as eiglit feet 
and above that. The crimson-coloured juicy sepals 
of the .fruit arc being cooked as an acid tweparation 
and served in the meals.. The peculiar behaviour of 
this acid preparation is that its beautiful crimson 
colour at once vanishes when it is mixed with dal. 
Its fresh leaves are eaten as salad and also cooked 
as bhajt or sag. 

It was simply by chance that in trying to twist 
and break away the stem of a plant in our kitchen 
garden, I found its green bark to be very strong and 
iinhresknb lft. It occurred to me that this malvaceous 
plant possesses a fibre which may be c(|ual to jute. 

I 


l8l 

I retted two plants when they were in flower 
and found (he fibre lo be much mere glassy and 
stronger than jute. The two plants with their 
branches yielded eight ounces of fibre .about five feet 
in lengl.h. Borne time back I submitted a sample 
tihi'oiigh a friend for test, and I have since learid 
that tile fibre may he regarih-d as a “jute sulislilule” 
ae.cordiug lo the lahonilory test of the Resi'iirch 
lu.slilule of the Inilian .Iuli> Mills As.socialion, 

This Chukai is common in Bengal. It ,is 
called MiKta. It. i- ilso culled ('hvkoir. In some part.s 
of Biuigal, iiartieiilarly m Midiiapiir uiid 24 -l*aigHua.s. 
the \ egelabl(“-gioW(;rs and the local M'cd sellers c.ill 
it 'I'dk-Dhanfotth. In Orl-'sa it is known as Kiuiriiin, 
and in Telngu it. is called OmtiniUt. In Bihar it is 
known as Kmidrutn. or Kmiiun and In win¬ 

ter. the crimson-coloured fruils are sold in (he 
Boilhakkhaiia Bazar, I lie Bow Bazar. I.tie (’ollege 
,Street Market and the .other iiuirkels of Calcutta. 

It is grown a,s a hedge-plant in Madras, C.eiilral 
I’lovini'e.s, Boniba.v and also to some exient in (be 
United Province.s and tlu> Punjab. It is also ealled 
Indian Rozelle or Bed .Sorrel. It.s botanical iiaini* is 
Uibdic-ii.'t ■Su/Wnn.Va. I'hi' flowens are like that, of the 
ordinary Jutpus. The flowers are of ver.v light yellow 
colour with a dark crimson eye. Its sepals are soft 
and juicy which are largely eaten in the form '*1 
jellies aiid chiilnifs. The soeds .yield oil which haa 
nil diciiial 7 iroperties and ia used particularly m 
frosted feet. 

For the purpose of cultivation the seeds may 
be sown in March-April The ]ilant is very hardy. 
Du account of exce.ssi\e heat aiUl lo.ss of moisture 
in the .soil, i(s leave.s may wither away hut the first 
■'bower of rain bring-' life to the plant. It suecossfully 
resists both drought and walec-Ioggiug. It seems that 
the .areas that are not considered suitable for grew-, 
iug jute may be well utilized in growing this 
.substitute It is to be noted that f7i«fciii-fibre w 
extracted more easi!.v than jute-fibre. 

We have this season under cullivstion a sm.dl 
patch of land nieasuiing i!> feet in length and 20 feel 
ill width so that a quunlilalive test may be made 
both as regards its yield as also its aclu.sl spinning 
and weaving quality. The jdanl- in our Ashram am 
n iw about four feet high. 

As a potherb the plants are sown about four 
feet atiavf and tliey branch out It is to he seen how 
the pliiiils fare uiider close .sowing conditions like 
jute. Our exjieriinenfal plants are branching out 
although closely .sown. It seems that this behaviour 
of the plant hiu- got lo he controlled. 

The peculiar feature of the plant is that it can 
grow on the hiah lands of We.sl Bengal and_ is defi- 
nitel.v hardier than jute. It i- for the Agricultural 
DeO!irl.:rienl of the West Bengal Government to 
follow up tills matter. The attention of the Central 
Ocvernnicnt i.s also drawn to this. The plants ma.v 
be seen at the Sodepur Ashram of Khadi Pratisthan. 
‘ind the fibre may be seen at the Khadi Prati.sthan 
office, situated at 15 College Suuare. Calcutta, and 
ut, Sr depur (24-Parganas, West Bengal). 

InnocenZs in Our Central Government 

The External Department of the Government of 
the Indian Union in charge of the Prime Minister 
issued on the 6th of August last a laboured apologia 
for the way in which they utiliaed thmr knowledge of 
a top secret of Pakistan’s participation in the raid on 
Kashmir. It appears that the SHtg of Bombay featured 
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a front-page article telling the world that Sir George 
Cunningham, Governor of N.-W. Frontier Province 
under the Jinnah regime, hud written to General Rob 
Lockhart, the then Commiindor-in-Chief of Indian 
Union, a letter, “a private coniimmicution,” telling him 
that 

“Tribesmen from the fronlic'r were going to in¬ 
filtrate into Kashmir and that memberB of the N.-W. 
Frontier Pro\ince Government were actively liel)'- 
ing in this ; he doubted whether he emild .stop 
Ihifi." 

The charge of the lilitz was that Sir Rob Lockhart 
had “deliberately withheld" the information from the 
Indian Cabinet, The External Departments’ communi- 
i|uc exonerates Sir Rob by .saying that he had 
“actually” eommiinief.ted it to etluT chiefs of the stalT. 
For instance', the then Chief of the General Staff, 
Mayor-General Kalwunt Singh and the then Director 
of Militar>' Intelligence, Major-General Thapar, were 
"perfectly .'iware of th<i receipt of the latter and of its 
general contents;’’ the communique has further told 
the world tliiit “it is understood mention was made of 
it at a meeting of the Defence Committee." Tlie 
communique also ple!id.s that “it is quite possible that 
in those' anxious early days when tlio fate of Kashmir 
hung in the balance this fact was not re-niemberod;” 
that “in retrosiiect otu' might regret that the letie.r 
Was not preserved"—that the importance of “the first 
authoritative intimation of impending trouble 
KaKlimir” was not realized either by Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru’s Deiiortment or Sardar B.ildev Singh’s. We an' 
also told that (he latter utilized the infoiiuation only 
to the extent that it expediletl arrangements for the 
dispatch of arms asked for by the Maharaja’s Govern¬ 
ment. 

This eiiisode illustrates again that we are innocent* 
in politics, and that there would be many a tumble and 
lilonly of hard knock,s before; we find our feet. We hope 
Kashmir and Ilydenibad liavo driien .«ome .sense into 
the smug mentality of our rulers, 

Bihar*s Dilemma 

Wc disciisaed in our August number the shift to 
whii'h Babu Hajendra Prasad had been driven to 
ju-stify his tneit approval of llie tactics of the Bihar 
Government in ap)iosing the transfer of Bengali-speak¬ 
ing areas transfiuTcd to Bihar in 1912 .so that tin; “b.ihy" 
province could be numed into youth. The, leaders of 
Bihar of those dj.vs recognized that, this could bo a 
temporary measure of help nmly, and in a statement 
issued in January, 1912, they took meticulous care to 
indicate the boundaries of the areas which will return 
to Bengal when the need for this help was no longer 
necessary. The pi-esent genernlions of Biharee loader.*, 
Babu Rajendra Pnisad not excepting, have forgotten 
that pledge. Thc.v have been doing something more. 
By acts of administrative discrimination, they have 
been estranging the feelings of Bengalis in Bihar. 
These acts srere adopted in the name of securing to 


Biharecs their legitimate share in the economic 
arrangements of the. province. The field of Bengali 
recruitment to Bihar’s administrative services is being 
progressively narrowed ; now has come the turn 'Oi 
industries, factories and mines. In coursi; of an editorial 
in Unrijan (June 27), Shri Kishorelal Mushra.wala 
published u circular letter said to have been issued by 
the Revenue Department of Bihar to mining concerns 
in the distric't of Singhbhum inviting their attention to 
the necessity v>f appointing Biharees in non-manual 
posts ; rile threat was held that failure to follow this 
policy would entail the di>couliauance of leases. Since 
then, Kishorelalji has been informed that the circular 
was not “by the Bihar Governme-nt or an authorized 
body, but by a .so-ealled Joint Cninmittce of officials 
and non-officials;” Shri Krishunballav Sahay, Revenue 
Mini-ster, wrote to him that “according to the informa¬ 
tion of the Government, no such body, as a matter ol 
fact, exists.” Kishorel'ilji made his “anMuids" in the 
is-suc of the Hurijun, dated August 8, 1948. And on the. 
191h of August ap]iearcd a letter over the signature of 
Shri Akshaya Kumai' Das in the daily Uirulmthan 
Slandiird of CalcutUi. The letter is significant for the 
fact that it. contained a cir(;uhir making enquirie.s 
about aiipointments in industrial or mining concerns. 
Wi' print it below : 

Office of tlie Inspector of Mica Accounts, Kodamia. 
Mc.ni<) No. 936. 

Dated Jliumri-Telalya, 1.5th July, 1948. 

Dear Sir, 

I am directed by the Provincial Goverumcnl. to 
reque,st you to furnish tlie following information* m 
the form detailed below at tlie latest by 25.7.’48. 
Tin; matter may be treated a.s most urgent. 

1. Name of the industrial or iniuiug concern 
or its location. 

2. What the concern deals in. 

3. Nauiber of pernons appointed to manual 
posts. 

4. Number of persons appointed to non-manual 
Iio.st« und(;v each section. 

.5. Number of Biharees cmjiloyed—manual. 

6. Number of Biharees employed—non-manual. 

7. Percentage of Bilmiees as compared to the 
total number of non-Biharees a.s employed 
under head—iion-.munual. 

j, Yours faithfully, 

Sd. Illegible 

Insiiec'tor of Mica Accounts, Kodarma. 
Tlie ptii'iiose of this Circular is plainly to squeeze 
Biharees iuto posts that had been hitherto held by 
non-lfiharecs or non-Uindi-speaking Biharees. This 
Circular is not different from what has boon denied by 
Shri Krishaaballav Saliay as liaving been issued by his 
Department. It is regarded a new weaiion forged by the 
Bihar Government in its anti-Bengali campaign which 
has poisoned relations between the two peoples. Ahd 
the Central Government, appears to be unwilling to 
remedy thi.s state of thinp. 

The irritation would not have been so intqnse if 
Babu Rajendra Prasad and his followers had the honest 
drare to do the decent thing by the people of the 
Bengali-speaking areas which were trai^erred tq 
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Bihar in 1912 and whinh have bcon inhabited by 
Bengalis for thn last six hundred years at least. 
An article published in the Biliar Hcmld of 
June 12, 1048, brought out this fact. The writer, Shri 
Miinindra Chandra Ghogh of Bhagalpur, put the matter 
ni true persperlive when he wrote : 

But the tragedy of the whole affair is that a 
l>erson—carrying n "Bengali" sumaano as “Ghosh/' 
“Dutl4i,” "Bundopadhyaya," elc.—must produce' (he 
certificate! of "domicile” though he is a “native” ot 
the province, whereas a ‘Sahai/ a ‘Tiwary/ a ‘Sinha,’ 
ti ‘Mishra’ coming yesterday from C.P., U.P., or 
Rajputana would pass for a genuine “Rihari” with 
impunity. Is an inhabitsint of the Manhhoom District 
or otlier border tracts which were given to th(' 
present province of Bihar after the annulment of 
the parliti-'in of Bengal, “native” of the province 
or has he become a ‘‘stranger” to his homcl'ind 
overniglit by creation of a new province ? 

'Fhe Kditor of iJie Ilarijan will be able to appre¬ 
ciate the point of the present agitation witli the help 
of till' ((uolation above. And he should not take at laee- 
value the brazen slab'incnt of Bihar’s Education Minis- 
Itr. Shri Badri Nath Varma, that “not leas than 70 or 80 
per cent of the iiopulatiou rif Manhhum is either 
Ilindi-KjHakiug or sjieaks one or other of the tribal 
languages, mostly Santal.” Babu Barlri Na'li Varma 
forgets that his leader, Babn Rajendra Prasad, had 
sponsored a resolution as President of (he Manbhum 
DisI.rict. (tonfei'onee in 1931 wherein it. had been stated 
that “80 pt'i' cent of the jieoiilc of Manbhum apeak the 
Bngali language.” Wu would ask Shri Kishurelal 
Mushruwala to enquire inot, tile genesis of this la Iter- 
day inirncJe that has been able to Iransform in course 
of 17 years a Bengall-.'^pcaking area into a Hmdi- 
sponking one. In reality this attempt by Balm Badri- 
niit.h Varma is on a par with that of thivse agile 
gentlemen who change number-plates and tile off 
l•h^lSBis numbers of illicitly acquired automobiles. A 
concct analysis may help Bihar's ruling cla«s to regain 
•lanity through informed criticism of their conduct, and 
thus help them get out of their dilemima. 

Lingnislic Provinces 

The Provincial Congress Committee of Bombay, 
representative of the island and its immediate 
neighbourhood, has suggested in a resolution that the 
qiKstion of the re-coustitulion of the Provinces ou the 
principle of linguistic kinship eliould be postponed for 
ten years. The reason for this apiicars to be that the 
oulbui-st of bitterness between people speaking different 
languages in India is regarded as a great sraimbling 
block in the solution of this problem in an atmosphere 
of peace and sweet reasonableness. From our own 
experience in eastern India, in Bihar and Assam, where 
compadt and ooatinuous areas are inhabited by 
Bengalis who desire to have these returned to West 
Bengal or to be constituted into a separate province 
to be known as Purvaohtd Pmdeah, the fear appears to 
be iutrtffied. in ttte case of B<Nnb{^, the claim by the 


Marhuittt-spnaking pr»f>pl(.' Ili,it the city and port of 
BcniibSy hlinuld he included in their province apiiears 
td have boon at the back of the suggestion advanced 
‘by tlio Bombay Provincial Congress Committee. When 
it i.s furllicr unaly.scd, I lie fact, eniergi's that the Guja- 
uitis who play the doininiuil. pint in Bfimbuy’s financial 
and commercial life arc "pposoil to the Marhiitta claim; 
they are afraid lliiit under Marhaltii regime there 
would eiisut' varioii.i di'crimiiuitory iiieasures directed 
towards consolidating r'xcliisivo Mai'hatta domination 
over the city’a life. 

Furllicr north, (Iicrt lias appeared an angry contro¬ 
versy round (he claim for a Piiujabi-si'cakiug province. 
The Sikh.s liiive bc'cn sponsoring (he idea ns a 
pnrlial cnnipensation of the lo.s.s smslaitied in course 
of their forceful evaciiatiou from Pakistan-Punjab. 
In the undivided Ihirijab they Avere a small minority, 
hilt in East Piinjnb (hey are in strength, and with (he 
Sikh Slates In back thi'iii up, they have been insisting 
on their ^pel•iaI interests in words (lint were made 
fmaiiliar to our I'.ves by Muslim Leaguers. But remem- 
lieriiig I lint, for a few generations at least, the Muslims 
have alienated tin' Sikh.s by’ their b.irb:iri.suiH of 1947, 
we' in iy e'"iiiil on n Sikh-doinina(,ed province as the 
keeiier of the north-westerii marches of the Indian 
I'nion. 

Story of fi Great Betrayar 

ruder lliis heading appeared an article in-cur 
Aiignsi number describing the way in which the Assam 
Administration has been bii-aking all the conditions 
that were implicit in the “option clause” embodied i** 
(he Circular of (he Sjiecial Committee of the Partition 
Office, Governnu'Ut of A-ssain. By it, eveiy Government 
servant, Indian or Kinsipi'an, high or low, wu.s given 
(lie opiiortiiniiy to elect the Government ho wished io 
serv('-^th( “rest of India” or “Pakistiin.” The writer 
appe.'ii-s to think that (he A.ss.am Administration has 
sinned the most against the spirit and letter of this 
Circular But we arc afraid that the Cisutral Govorn- 
nient of India caunoi escape the verdict that it has 
bailed to the same degree, Sardar Patel's reply to 
Pandit Kunxru’s Question 005 ou March 19, 1948, ex¬ 
posed this ugly disposition when he said that the 
Circular was not intended as a “guarantee” to em¬ 
ployers of (Jie Provincial Government. If the question 
be further pressed, the fact would eomo out that in 
those anxious days the Home Minister of the Central 
Government of “the rest of India" had his eyes closed 
to the stampede of all Government servants—high or 
low, from the I.CB.-aien to the post-men or Civil 
Court peon or the constable—^for the Dominion of 
their choice. It would be disingenuous to plead today 
that the “option” was limited to a few only. And it i« 
arguable that the Assam Administration was encouraged 
to play the dirty game by this failnrc of spirit on the 
part of the Central Government of the Indian Umon. 
And we are not. surprised that they would better in 
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course of Uiciv betrayal the melaneholy example set hy 
New Delhi, 

The questions and answers exchanged in the 
Central Legislature will indicate certain of the clement* 
that make up the problem in Assam. On August 12 la-^t 
yiiri Arun Chandra Guha asked whether the Govern- 
uicnl of Assam had asked for Central direction author¬ 
izing them to prohibit the entrance into the Bralimi- 
l>ulr!i Valley of Assam of Bengali emigrant", Hindu 
«ir Muslihn. Shri Gopalaswamy Ayyangar, Minister 
without portfolio, replied that the Aswun Adininislra- 
tion had asked for an Ordinance, but the CenlMl 
Government did not think it “advisable to promulgate 
an Ordinance for this juiri'ost' before an inter-Dcmuniou 
Conferen(!e was h<‘ld”; instead they were told that it is 
“within the rights of the Assam Government to re'iiilab' 
or check the influx for the purpose of en.suriiig seciinly 
and avoiding prejudice to inlcrual eeonoiny,’’ Thci'c 
after ensued the following argument ; 

Sjta. Renuka Hay : With regard to the uon- 
Mualim refugees, is it intended by the GovernmenI 
that their entry into Assam from Kast Bengal .sir uld 
he stopped ? 

Sj. Ayyangar; The Assam Govcriiiueul has 
strongly objected to the influx of both Hindus and 
Muslims from East Bengal into Assam. What powers 
could be apjilied to check this influx are being 
considered. 

Sjta. llenuka Ray: With regard to non-Muslin 
refugees is there any direction as to whether the 
Assam Government should ree.eive them or not? 

Sj. Ayyangar: I am not. aware of existence ot 
any sui-h specific direction. 

Sj. Mihirlal Cbaticrjee; If the Ass'm Govern¬ 
ment is not in a mood to receive any mere refugees 
from Eastern Pakistan and if Coochbehar .ind 
Tripura arc also unwilling, does the Government of 
India consider the desirability of finding some spa<e 
wImtc the East Bengal refugees could go? 

Sj. Ayyangar: The idea, at present, i.s to prevent 
the refugees coming from East Bengal to Assam, as 
far an i) 0 ssible. If in spite of attempts in thi,s direc¬ 
tion rt'fugees do come, arrangements will have to be 
made for their settlement in other areas. 

Kj. Mihirlal Chatterjee: Owing to the situation 
develoiiing in Hyderabad and Kashmir and the in¬ 
troduction of permit Byste.iu for refugr'cs from the 
Western Pakistan, there has been lately a large, 
influx of fX’oplc romiug from Eastern Pakistan to 
Indian Union. 

Sj. Ayyangar; We have no information on that. 

Sj. Kviladhar Chaliha; Is it not a fact that from 
East liengal there has been continuous fltJw of t'eople 
into Assam? 

Sj. Ayyangai" The Government of India ai-e 
aware of that. 

Sj. Sures Chandra Majumdar: Will the Govern¬ 
ment of India enquire whether the Goveminent of 
A.ssBm has not had the capacity to enterbdn 
refugees from East Bengal? 

Sj. Ayyangar: The Government of Aasani has 
definitely alated that they could not afford to 
receive «i^' more refugees from East Bengal. 

Sj. Mihirlal Chatterjee,; Have the Government 
of India placed any money at the disposal of the 
Asaaim Government for the refugees? 
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The attitude of the Assativ - Administration, K 
pci'sisl.ed in or encourage*!, would lead 10 a situation 
that circun>.scrib(>d the citizen.«hip of the Indian, 
Union, that would enable Provincics to raise a wall 
in front of Indian citizens, to impose conditions of 
citizen.ship apart from and in addition to those that 
.arc being framed by the Indian ('nnstituent Assembly. 
Whether this development would serve the abiding 
intere.sls of India’.s unity and integrilv, di.srupted by 
Muslim League faiialicisin, the fiiluvc will show. But 
railing at “provincialism” is not the remedy; some¬ 
thing more positive will have to be done so tlwt 
Indian citizenship may not be hailed bv a Bishnu 
Ram Mi'dhi or a Kl•i.^hnaballav Sahay. 

Orissa on the March 

'riic people of Ori.v"ii have been Tclievod of their 
anxiety with regarii to Ihc activities of certain of the 
rulers of her 23 Stales who were trying to sabotage 
their .surrender of authority finalized on December 15, 
lO'l?. It has been iinnouiurd that, the rulers have 
given up their idea of working for a Union of Eastern 
Slate,s 111 liiiecl relation with the Central Government 
of the Indian Union. With this diversion out uf the 
way, firi,ssa c iii go ahead with her plans for a brighter 
future. It is not of the new capital rising noiw 
Bhuhauoawar that we look forward to, nor to the other 
iiislilulion.s of aulonomou.« development as a unit in 
the Indian Eederatioii. We think of the Ilirakund Dam 
the foundation stone tif which has been laid down by 
Pandit Nehru testifying to Ori.s.sa’s importance in the 
new set-up. 'I'he following desfri)i1 ion of its potenlial- 
ilii*." .summarized in Pr«f/nw. Orissa’s weekly will be 
found inspiring: 

The Himkiind Darn vvill be nearly ,3 inile,s in 
length aud Ifiti feel high, and will co.st nearly 
Its, 48 crores. It will help to irrigate 11 lakh acres of 
land in Sanibalpiir district and .S*)nc]uir State and 
greatly mitigate the severity of the floods which 
have been dev:i.st.ating large aiea.« of Cuttack and 
Piiri Di-stricts. It vvill generate 3,50,000 K. W. of 
hydro-electric power by means of which it will be 
po.ssible to set up at industrial town in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Sainbaljmr. Since the final reiiort on 
the Project of the Central ^atemays, Irrigation and 
Navigation Conimiiaion was publislied in 1947, much 
work has been done in making preliminary drill 
holes and trial jiils, in erecting buildings for staff, 
stores and workshop, and in accumulating' equip¬ 
ments and machinery. The Project is expected to be 
completed in 1853. 

Indian States Under the British Plan 

It was on May 12, 1946, that the Cabinet Dele¬ 
gation handed over to the Secretariat of the Narendra 
Mandal, the organization of the Princely Order set 
up to mediate between them and the Paramount 
Power, a secret Memorandum intimating that with 
the retirement of Briti^ power from India, Para- 
mountcy would lapse. Nei^er the Congress nor tbe 
Muslim League were told of this declaration of polissr 
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hefoN' May 22nd, 1946, mix. days afU'V thp publication 
of I heir plan for the sWiition of the constitulional 
difficulties in India. And in flic innumerable reiiorts 
Ilf inteiA'i<;ws between representatives of the Congress 
and the Muslim League with the Cabinet Delegation 
W’€ <lid not have any indication that these organiza¬ 
tions had any opinion to offer in .support of or in 
■opposition to (his .secret Meinorandinn. Individual 
members of the Congri'ss Kxeculive ajipcar to have 
suapi'cted a liick m thi.s Mimoruiidum, but they did 
share their o|>inion with the piiblu:. Dr. Paitabhi 
Spetarftniiy.va is one ' f the exccrjitions, but even his 
(■rilicisni or denumiation was m)t timely voiced l‘ 
be effeilive in deciding the altitude towards the Cabi¬ 
net. .Delegation's appioaeh to the problem of India’.- 
freedom. Wince then, others have been more vocal. 
The laU'st in the field is tlu* first Indian Govcrnoi- 
(iencral of India, Sliri Chakravurli Rajagopalachari 
In cour-T of a speech on the occasion of the installa¬ 
tion of the now Maharaja of Cochin Sri Rija Ravi 
V'.trma. Jie expres.sed lumself in plain language, hard 
to the ears of (he member.s of the C.nbinet Delegation 
two of whom are even now members of the Attlee 
Cabinet Vt'e do not know their r''uetions to this 
criticism fioin the head of the Indian Administration. 
Hut it is good that tliey should tie told what India has 
been feeling about llii« jugglery about Painroountc.v. 
We apjieiid below the rather long exliacl from this 
.-per,-ell di'Iiiered on August 22 last: 

With a legal dolachfiient bordering on reckh'hs- 
ue-.-', a theory wu.-- pro]'oiiuded tiial hi.sl ly could 
lie reve.r.‘,ed and that with Hu; willidr.iwal o', lintiali 
jiower, Indi.'in coniprising a (liiid ol tin- 

laud imi.st revert back lo a .state of unorganised 
political isolation. The constructive work of » 
liundi( d years was unduno at one stroke and the 
gift, of freedom w.is a.ssocialed with potential ciiao.s 
as a result of lap.-e of Centra! authority over a 
third of India. Imagine British railway engineers 
propounding a theory that when the British retired 
from India, Uic railway and telegraph system- 
.should be sabotaged because they hud been built 
by the British. Whether it ran in the name 'if tlio 
Crown or that of the Government,' what was iiart 
and parcel of the machinery of Central autliorily 
in India was no !e.«s an asset than the railway or 
. telegraph wires, and could not be rightly disso¬ 
ciated from all that had to be transferred. The 
doctrine of lapse of Pararaountoy over Indian 
States was propounded perhai),>i by British legal 
acumen for the laudable purpose of conserving Ihe 
authority and prestige, of Maharajas, in a context 
wherein the complote withdrawal of Britisii power 
had not been fully envisaged as a real pcwsibility. 
But it was persisted in when it was clear, it would 
lead to unadulleraled chaos. A great lawyer 
Viceroy bad, a little over twenty yeare ago. fii-mly 
and clearly negatived the possibility of reversing 
history or of whittling down the Central autliority 
of India on the basis of a fictitious sovereignty 
. which had no relation to reality. But this was for- 
, gotten or treated as irrelevant. With the greatest 
diffioulty attd the helji of God . we have done some- 
to sterilise this most reckless theory of lapse 
of Central authority. The people <of .India are 


gi'Hlcful to the Prinre.s who. h.v their noble co- 
i‘]tpftitioii, nuulc thi.-i task possible, and gave a lead 
111 (lii.'f direction. 

The Slates Mim.-Liy under Ssirdar VaJlabhblcii 
J’atcl has been rightly cmignitiilateii for success in 
.-Iraiglitciiing out the knot- lied by British policy. But 
a very heavy jirice has had to be paid to the Princely 
Order for t.liciv "patriotic surrunder" to democraev in 
India. We have .•ocn an c.stiinatc which says that an 
annual suk-iHly or pcnsi''n of rupees ten crores have 
l/eeii r-ci'iircd lo the .500 and odrl Princiv, Princelings 
,iiid Saidar.-, that about Iliipccs two llioiusnud lo two 
Ihoiisaiid flic hundred ci'ore,s worth of jewellery and 
piopeilic- and iialacei- lia,- had to be handed over to 
these reiiinaiits of an expiring order. Perh.ap.s, the price 
VV.I.S ivorih pa.ving. For it defeated the Brilisli idan the 
(■■iuse(|ueuc.e,s of which was described l),y “a veiy senior 
ulliccr of till' Police Deparlineiit" who had told the 
iSfcretaiy of tlie Slate.- Ministry “ju'^t before the Irms- 
fer of J'ower that ho wa.s wasting his lime over aercs- 
■■•lon and ,Si,;md-StiIl Agreiiineiit mid that not one 
.'■Wati' would aceejit (he aecos.'-ion as propo.sed by the 
uewl.v-fornied Ministry of Slate.” Sardar Patel's 
comment on this alien anxiety, as published in the 
Independence Number of hidinii Iiijoniuilion, may bo 
quoted here: “The.so officer.- are still alive and must 
be wandering how the changes that ocmirred siaco 
ihe.v left have really been biought aboiil." f 

De/xirtmeiit of Scientific Research 

.\ll the visioiih for heller life in India arc in the 
.'Iage of )ihiiis ami .-chemes. Both in the Central 
Goicriinient and in ilie Provincial Governments, coni- 
milk-e.s and boards whose nunibei is legion are being 
-et u|i, and 111 the miilHidicity of advice tendered by 
lhe,-e. till' Government and the people appear to be 
getting confiiHil. Wc very much wish that there 
would be a b' dy of men imd women who will be set 
iq) to work be.vonci the lieat and dust of controversies, 
and- who will be compelent by their aloofness from 
the market-])lace of affairs to co-ordinatc the various 
plans .and schcme.s that infest our life to-day. As long 
as GHiuiliiji was in our midsl, the majority of us used 
lo depend ujion him to do the thinking for us and 
to indicate the lines on which (hi*, thinking should 
move toward.? concrete shape and form in social 
insti(.utions. While he lived even our Planning Com¬ 
mittees could not run on their own lines; they had 
to be watchful so that all their plans and schemes 
could pass the searching scrutiny of the master planner 
of Indian reform. With him gone beyond, our leaders 
are being thrown more increasingly on their own 
resources. Such is the cause of the foundation of the 
.Department of Scientific Research set up on June 1, 
1948 by the Prime Minister of Indian Union. 
The Departmant appears to (halve adopted 
Journal of Sdmtlific and Induttrud Mesearch as its 
organ, and in its July (1848) number we b*ve a 
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bird’«-c.ve view Of refrain of the plans that have for 
their purpose the biiildtiiii; of a fuller material life for 
our peojde. Reports of research on various subjects 
of immediate interest to our development have been 
summarised in the presciit number. Appropriately 
enough the problem of expanding our food produi lion 
is gi\en pride of place in which the now Deparlmcnl 
cun, no doubt, piny a significantly helpful part. 

UnUed Provinces* Rural Areas 

The “rcvitniizatiou" of the ITniled Pro\iiu‘e.s’ 
rural areas has been given a start, we are told in a 
“write-up’' dated August 13 la.st publi-shed in ff»e 
Lvudrr of Allahabad. About 900 “develoj)mcnt blocks” 
covering Ifi.OOO villages-one-sixlli of U. P. rural 
]>opulation—have been hunmiing with activity as a 
result of the “drive” launched by the Gov'enunenl in 
July last with the co-ordinated effort of the public 
and the administrative inachineiy to re-construct 
U. Py rural aren-s. About another 901) “Idocks” cover¬ 
ing about 14.000 villages will be formed by the end 
of next year. 

The main achi(‘venieul.-i of the dcveloiune.nt. 
drive arc: 

About nine lakh toij.<! of village compost has 
been i>repared which will yield about nine lakh 
imuimls of additional agricultural production. 'I’lie 
target is' to nuinufacture 30 lakh tons of comport. 
During three drives in the current year, about 
50.000 tons of oam)Hist under the Town Refugee 
conijiost .scheme has rii>ened and about oUe lakh 
Ions of compost is utuhv the ripening process. 

About 800 tanks have been deepi'Hod, According 
to reports ri'ceived --o far. this will irrigate an an;a 
of about 17,000 acres of land. The G vernment 
expemliture on it was Rs. 30,000. If it- bo done 
without any public illort it would have i-ost the 
luovinciai exchequer about Rs. 3 lakhs. 

The Government also propose, to set up 85 
pumping plants which are expected to irrigate about 
20,000 acro.s of land. Only 50 per cent of the work¬ 
ing expenses will be charged to the farmers. This 
might cost the cultivator about Its. 6 per acre. 

The Government also paid so fur Rs. 10,000 
grants for establishing nurseries in twelve districts 
of the province. Tlie horticultural servici' brought 
1,000 acres of land under new orchards and re¬ 
juvenated about 16JMX) acres of land of the old 
orchards. 

Up to March, 1948, abovit; 24 tube-wells and 1.000 
wells were completed Jind boring was done in 12,000 
wells. The target for the eurrent year is 100 tube- 
wells. Four thousand Pcrsi.'in wheels And 4,000 
masonry wells. 

About 7.000 Co-operative Societies have been 
formed in the development blocks. 

The other Provinces in India will watch with 
interest the course of this development “drive.” 
Divided Bengal has special reasons to be watchful of 
this expvuiment in better living; what she has lost in 
area to East Bengal, Miotild be made up by special 
portion of her man-power. The Damodar Valley 
Project is a pointer to what is possible. But witliout 
the use e€ the brawn and brain of hw people, nothing 


worth while can be built up. The d^s of servtco- 
hunting should be forgotten. 

Utilization of Sewage 

Tlie Public Health Engineering Department of 
the Uniletl Provinres Government are reported to 
have worked out a schomo for the production of 
methane gas from sewage which at present pollutes the 
waler courses aud adversely affects public health. The 
scheme is proposed to be given its first trial at 
Benares, the oldest city of the Province of iin- 
momoriiTl hisloiy. Bombay has installed a piloplant 
for tlie jirofluelion of gasoline out of sewage and is 
reported to be satisfied with the result. In Calcutta 
the sale of gas brings about 3i lakhs of rupees to the 
coffers of the Corporation. The Benares trial is being 
looked fiirward to as ii measure for th{' safely of 
public health and for the utilization of a waste pro¬ 
duct.. In the U. P. scheme for Benares it is estimated 
that the “digestion” of 3,93,000 cubic feet of gas will 
l>roduce 1,200 gallons of petrol. The 10 million 
gallons of sewage that, runs down the Gangc.s and the 
Vanina will, it is expected, produce gas sufficient for 
the fuel sui)))ly of 2,000 families, and the affluent will 
be able to fertilize 4,000 acres of land near the city 
providing “compost” for the “grow more food’’ earn- 
jiaign. As Benares does not. hupiien t.o have a suffi¬ 
cient number of motor veliieles within its city limits, 
it has been propesed to make this 7 >ai-t of the scheme 
available for Lucknow. About 70 per cent of methane 
gas evolved from si'wage has been used in Germany 
and other countries for running cars within towns. 
We are sure that as time jmsscs more will be heilrd 
of this ; more extemive iisi* of sewage converted into 
inamu'c is a worth-while experiment. , 

Ceylon Citizenship for Indians 

There arc about 10 lakh Indians in Ceylon, nioet 
of them labourers from .Tamil Nad and Malabar. 
Tliey went to the island, or their ancestors did, as in¬ 
dentured labour to help open the tea and rubber 
('.states of the island during the sixties erf the last 
century. By the sweat of their brow they created 
wealth for the proprietors of these estates, the majority 
of tliem Britisli. They also hplpcd build up the port 
of Colombo, the railways of Ceylon and establish 
many modern nmenitic.'? of life. The natives of the 
island, nursed in their old traditions with their simple 
wants, did not feel tempted to share this labourj they 
were satiiffied with the economic arrangements of their 
society. But with the progress of time, they have been 
driven to revise their attitude as those old ammge- 
ments have failed to meet their growing needs. And 
when they turned to the bubbling labour market of 
their island, they found the South Indians in posses¬ 
sion, apparently shutting all th# doors to avenues 
of employment. Tins was a <mel siUtatioh, and the 
only way tiiat the inteUiffentna of Ceylon eoald thinic 
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of ia getting out of It was to get the Indians out. of 
their jobs in Ceylon. This in u aut-ehell is the genesis 
of the Indo-Ccylonese problem of which we hear so 
much. It is of the same pattern lu those in Burma, in 
Siouth Africa, in Eiist Africa, where Indians havi' 
laboured to help create wealth, anil the natives cither 
directly or iudirectly claim the heritagi' of their labour. 
Ceylon’s mind was reflected in the speech of Mr. 
Baudaranuike, leader of the Lower llousc of Ceylon 
Legislature delivered on August 20-last, in course ot 
the debate on Indian I'itisscnship Bill which has since 
bet'n passed into law. Mr. Baudaranuike was at least 
frank. He said: 

"We now feel, on economic grounds, tlmt tlic 
continuance of the services of a major section of 
the Indian working ))opu!atioij would ailect the 
lU'ol)lein of employment which tliis country is faced 
with. We now wish to send back these Indians noi 
needl'd. It may be lias wilt lie an unfriendly atti¬ 
tude to India. Hut wo are fully prei>ared to face 
any situation that may arise in our effort.j to solve 
the economic ill® of our land. 

It js not easy for Indians to reconcile themselves 
to thi,s lo.ss of opportunities for earning a livelihood, 
in our neighbourkwoil, in Burma and Ceylon alone, 
they uumboi' about 20 lakhs. Their leas will affect 
Inilia’.s internal econoaiy. \\i' litn'o not witnessed 
gratitude or generosity to characlerize the solution ol 
prul>lem..j like this. 

Pacific** India, *War4ike** Pakistan 

While the public of India have boon assured that 
llieir Government wiiu fully prepared to meet, ail 
eventualities, they ajipear to be growing restive in 
reaction to the stream ot malice of Pakistan, Even 
foreign observers appear to be doubting whether India’s 
proverbial patience can be long maintained in view ol 
the bellicose attitude of the Mu.“lim.s Lpague’,s Qaid-i* 
Azam. The latest demonstration of this has been noticed 
and commented upon by British corresiiondents in con¬ 
nection witli tile “Independence Day" celebrations. 

The Ijondon Daily TeUomph's Karachi corres¬ 
pondent described the “wur-liko mood” of the Pakistan 
festivities ; he contrasted with it the “pacific tone" ol 
the Indian.celebrations, and specially noted the broad¬ 
cast of Pandit Nehru infused by the "Gandhian 
tradition.” The London Timas Delhi correspondent 
also har[i8 on the same theme. lie describes it us 
“noteworthy” that while the Indian leaders referred to 
the tragic events of last autumn more in sorrow than 
in anger, the statements from Pakistan have been “loss 
conciliatory.” These utterances hare been described as 
“hardly conducive to the' good relations between the 
sister countries ” 

Wo have known for the last ten years at least that 
thi propaganda of the Muslim League boded no good 
to anybody in India. And even when they have oeen 
hdpkl to their Pakistan by British policy, the evil 
tendency eontinwa. For a remetfy, we can liardly think 


of a peaceful method. Iloiung for the best, our leaders, 
wi; bi'litve, should actively prepare themselves for the 
worat. 

*^Deceit and Falsehood** 

Pandit, Jawahailul Nehru's ojiposite number in 
Paki.st.un, Janub Jdaqiint Ali Khan, w.as found foaming 
in the 'uioulh when llie fonner hurled tliesi' words as 
constituting the bu.sis 'rf Quid-c-Azaiii Jinnuli’s diiilo- 
macy. Since tlien even Pakistani iiapens have been 
constrained to come out with facts that substantiate 
Panditjec’s chaige-sheot. The Uinl and MdiUtry Om.tto 
of Lahore, an upholder of the Kipling traditions of 
British imperialism, featured a seven-column story in 
its front ]>age, flaunting Pakistan’s participation in tlie 
Kashmir war. Jangb Liiiquut Ali Klian’is Department 
ha,s not qiie.stioned the authenticity of this rejiort. 'I'his 
has been known all uloiig since October, 1947, though 
rcpri'.seatativcH of the British Govemmont to the 
IT.N.O. has tried to slur over tliLs fact; the British 
Pres.s generally have co-operated in this game of sup¬ 
pression of trutli and suggestion of falseliood. And their 
protege, Pakistan has ilourished under this protection. 
Hut now, even thi'y have been forced to take the cover 
off, aiid let the truth, Pakistan’.s participation in the 
iiiiiuovoked attack on Ka.slimir, see the light of day. 

The Socialist weekly of London, Nation and New 
Slatcsnum, ujipears to be .specially bitter. The writer 
shows sen8itiveue.s.s with regard to liLs country’s posi¬ 
tion ; if the U.N.O. Commission fails to settle the 
Kashmir di.sinile, and “a full-scale war” ensued between 
thc.se two mornber-Statea of their Commonwealth, 
Britain should declare her attitude “unequivocally”; it 
would be "totally impo,s.siljI(;” for her to do nothing 
and continue sitting on the fence. He suggests, how¬ 
ever, a heroic remedy—exclude Pakistan from the 
Commonw’callli—though he duos not yet recognize that 
there is really a wav between India and Pakistan. But 
of Paki.stan’.s guilt he is sure. 

To u.< tile manner of Pakistan’s intervention 
m the whole afTiir seeais to make her the guilty 
p.irt.v. pisaiTwing the raiders she wa.s all the time 
supporting tiieni and insi'rting her own army. Plac¬ 
ing no reliance on the possibility of a democratic 
solution, .she deliberately resorted to foroe." 

Thus disavowal constituted Pandit Jawoharlal 
Nehru’s charge-sheet that Pakistan’s policy was built 
I n “deceit and falsehood.” 


limit to Which S. Africa Will Go 

The Government headed by Dr. Daniel Molan has 
been contemplating to move the D. N. O. General 
Assembly to authorize tlie repatriation of Indians 
resident in South Africa. This repatriation cannot but 
be forceful; for, the majority of these two lakhs fifty 
thousand people—men, women and children—haw 
been bom in that country and have but sentimental 
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rfilationfl with the iand of their aoccatora. Tlieir life and 
labour have created the wealth of, Natal where they 
form about a quarter of the population. The whites of 
this province of the South African Union have forgotten 
this history ; the Boer and the Briton a>‘e ek dU in the 
pursuit of their anti-Indian policy. This forms part of 
the philosophy of their life which was indicated in the 
Charter of the Transvaal Church laid down 70 years 
l)ack that "in Church and State there cannot be 
('quality between the white and non-white.” In thi.s 
conceit tliere is nothing io clioose between a Smuts or 
a Mulan ; both are raci:ili.sta of the deepest dye ; the 
former, perhaps, a little less hlatanl in the asserlien 
of their inner feelings. Both of them d(!Hire, to continue 
Ihe .lupremacy of the while minority of 25 lakhs over 
the State wliere the non-whit(''!, Bantus—original in¬ 
habit auLs of Ihe country—are more than 75 lakhs. 
Succiissivo gener.itions of white u.surpers have; been 
working towards increasing the white population in 
Soiilli Africa by iiumigi'ation from Kurope. This policy 
has been a sheet anchor of their Slate. Field-Marshal 
Simita, now leader of the Opposition, indicated in a 
speech on August 16 last in the As,seinbly : 

I'lie G()^'erIlmcnt did it for industrial purposes 
in the fir.st instance, but they always had the idea 
at the liack of their minds that it was a great 
service nationally for South Africa and to Europ('au 
society in South Africa. 

You talk about the future of White Sou Hi 
Afriiia. You talk abovit the .security of future Wliite 
generations. The.se reinforceinenbi have come forward 
in the battle for While supremacy for South Afriia. 
Are you going to jeoT»ardi.se this ?—he asked the 
Nalionalials. 

Thi,s is II call to 'war to the majority in the world ; 
to the majority even of South Africa who happen to 
be non-whites—blark, brown and yellow. It is almost 
a challenge to the principles of modem democracy, to 
the ideals which the United Nations Organisation has 
aecppted as the law of its being. It is quite possible 
that South African Governnient will make an attempt 
to throw out the two and a half lakh Indians, aud the 
U. N. 0. may be a helpless witness to this outrage. 
But we sliould like to see how they tackle Uie 75 lakhs 
Bantus whom they have disposseiBed and who lave 
been rising to a consciousness of their dignity as 
human beings. There are any number of causes of a 
new world war. The impudence of South Mrican whites 
will precipitate a new war that may end modern 
civilization. Keld-Marshal Smuts talks of ‘‘white 
supremacy.” He has lived through two world wgrs 
which have not enhanrsed the white man's pneetise ; 
he may yet live to lament the decline and eclipse >of 
that “supremacy” if, with all his experience of men and 
things, he cannot advise a retreat from a position 
which will lead to a war between races. 


F<m SEPTEMBER, 1948 
The Germans 

News from Germany tell Uie world of the ooaffiots 
and competitions between the two groups that divide 
Ihe victorious powers of Europe today. A non- 
liluropcaa power, the United States of America, is the 
leader of one group, the Soviet Union of the other. 
Between them'they have been trying to draw as much 
of Germany into their own parlour as is possible. In 
fliis tussle tlie Germans do not receive as much atten¬ 
tion and eonsidoralion as would indicate that human 
b(‘ings are concerned in the matter. There are in¬ 
dividuals among the victorious people, however, who 
cannot ignore the human element in this drama of the 
rise and fall of a great people. Devere Allen, editor of 
(he Worlduvfr 1‘ress, a News Agency that interr'vets 
news, i.s one of tliese. His wjitiugs aliow that bcluud 
the controviirsies live a pi'ople who are down and out 
with "political leydership” that is “appallingly old and 
tired . . . practically all in their .sixties the ranks 
of (he young have been “more than decimated.” And 
what C'f (he people who arc' to build Germany anew ‘f 
An Aniericiiu "top olFicial of l.hi' filler type” de.scribe> 
them thus ; 

The people are just enervated. They have gone 
loo long widiout enough to eat, too long without 
hope. They have aclually gone .downliill, where it 
was belic'ved there might be a steady, if slow, 
reeuperalion. Absenteeism is still bad, and why-J>ot, 
when a workingman can do more for his faniilv by 
going out to the country, laboring a few hours for a 
farmer, and coming back with a sack of potaloi'.'s ? 
Wt'’vc been trying to induce women to go into the 
factories, but they have responded poorly. After all, 
it is a litoral fact (hal a woman can sometimes make 
more for her household by hunting all day for 
cigarette butts than by laboring at a machine. 

And what of the surroundings amidst which they 
live? 

You can look at (,he piittures of the devastation 
from afar, but it can never convey a fraction of the 
terrible consixiuences felt by the German niasses 
from the war. Nuremberg was 93 per cent destroyed, 
Munich 70 per rent, and other great cities are more 
or less the same .siirawling, hideous ruins. One of the 
reasons why so many of the United States troops 
fail to'sense more sympathetically the paralyzing 
emotional shock to the residents is be'eause they 
have nev'er w'cn these towns in their original proud 
beauty. As the people pick their way through the 
narrowed, rubble-iiound streets, they know-^rtt^y 
if they are of middle age or over—that never Again 
in their life-times will they inhabit anything but 
ruins. The German city adminSiitrations have wOi'lced 
out time schedules for reconstruction ; it is esti¬ 
mated, probably with undue optimism, that Pwttk- 
fiirt can be rebuilt in 40 years. In outer plMes it 
will at best take longer. 

And people so circumstanced have become ilte a 
foot-ball between two competing groups who- Itave been 
making bids for their bodies and souls. The worM enn 
only look with pity on this scence.. 
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Acoust 15, 1947, inarkod the end of British rule in 
India. Since that day, many problems—some unsus¬ 
pected—have brouglit India to the focus of world 
attention. One of the most difficult problems facnO; 
the new Dominion was that of the Indian States, 
numbering about 500. The Slates Ministry in the 
Government of India, under the leadership of Sardui' 
Patel, the “Iron Man,” has, within a remarkably shorl 
time, brought about the integration of the Indian 
States which has n>volutioniz(!d both the ('xtcmal and 
internal set-up of thosei principalities. The solution 
adopted by the States Ministry of fitting the Indian 
States into the constitutional structure of India was 
the accession of the States to the Dominion. The 
process of integration has workwl smoothly with the 
majority of States. It is reported that only nbout a 
dozen remain outside the orbit, and of the r< rnaininj 
few the sen* points arc- Kashmir and Hyderabad. 

In Kashmir, one of the large.st States, whose Maha¬ 
raja has joined the Indian Dominion, an undeclared 
war is being fought between the two newly-crcated 
Dominions of India and Pakistan. Hyilcrabad, whorc 
ruler the Nizam is reputed to be the richest man in the 
world, is in turmoil. The Nizam—a Muslim Prince, 
ruling autocratically over an overwhelming majority ot 
Hindu subjects—has shown an inclination to declare Ills 
principality a Sovereign State. The Government of 
India does not view the intentions of the Nizam with 
favour, and considers that a Sovereign independent 
Hyderabad would be a danger to the safety uf In'di.i 
both internally and externally. Apart from the iiues- 
tions of security and defence, this raises an important 
constitutional pioblem. The question is—d.ies Hyder- 
i abad have the right to be a Sovereign Stale? 

^ The position of the Indian States in Indian p'lity 
is very peculiar; it is responsible to a considerable 
extent for the estrangement of feelings bctw<sen India 
pnd Pakistan. The complex problem created by these 
Princely States, dw to their peculiar portion and t-o 
the contention of the Nizam of his legal right to 
declare himself an independent Sovereign, can be com¬ 
prehensible only with a retrospective glance at deve- 
loptqents to their present statel 

n 

As already alluded to above, the Indian States 
oooupied a unique position in Indian polity. Their 
pu^Uon and their relations with the British Govern- 
ntent which oame to an end when India besame sn 
indepemieat Dominion on August 15, affoni no 
piiro^ Qt' to any institution so far known in 


hi.story. The political system they represented was 
neither feudal nor fodeml, though in .some respects it 
showed similarity to both. This astH'Cl often mafic 
po.s.sible for even a student of Political Science to have 
disUfvted views about their political system, and not 
infrequently it misguided the statesmen. The States 
were not subject to international law; they were bound 
to I,he British Oovertiincnt by solemn treaties and were 
sjuikon of in official documents as “Allies" like other 
independent Sovereign Slal.es. It would be wrong to 
con.sider the whole syi’t.etn a political confederac.v in 
whifii the m:tjor partner h.a<l .'lasuniod especial rights, 
p;irti(!ul.'irly in foreign aff:»irs and (Icfence, and where 
the iiarl.ies had admitted that the Constituent States 
had no rights of secession. 

There was no unanimity of opinion >imong writers 
on II 1 P Indian Stales. One set, who were mostly British 
(lovernmenl ofliei.ale and who put forward the Govern- 
inenl.’s poinl of view, maintained the Roman analogy 
and paslied it to the length of claiming for the para¬ 
mount power unlimited rights of nulliority over the 
States. They held tliat the rights and privileges of the 
Slates were derived directly or indirectly fromi the 
))aramount power and were not inherent. Their po.si- 
tion wa.s amply .strengthened by Lord Curzon, the 
Governor-General of India, who expounded and con¬ 
firmed this po.sition in his public sp(H:ches. The efforts 
of the exjjonents of thi.s point of view centered on 
juslifying tht" claim of paramountry- Some had ondea- 
vourf'd to establish the feudal theory, maintaining that 
if the fiefs under the feudal system were isolated, bo 
were the native States, and if the holders of the iiefs 
enjoyed immunity from the laws of any external power, 
so in general did the chiefs, exercising various degrees 
of inteninl sovereignty.’ Nor did these writers fail to 
discern in the method by which the ^tem of pro- 
tectonitc had been gradually formed, a likeness to the 
process of feudalism. Whatever otlier interpretations 
of the relationship between the Indian States and the 
British Government might have been, it is quite 
obvious that they had no analogy to feudalism. Nor 
had the Government of India ever sought to put for¬ 
ward this view. 

The apologists of the Indian Stales, on the other 
hand, put forward a different interpretation. Thqr held 
the view that the States occupied an almost sovereign 

1. Our Indian Pntectonu by Sir Ciiti. Tniipw, qaelad In 
BriUiIi Crown •lui tbo Indian Stntw'* by Om Diractornt* of Uw 
OutioWi S|>Mi*|i OtiuAwtionr CondM, P, s. Xlai 4 Shni Titii., 
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■tatuB* They maintained that the principal States, 
which in population and area ware bigger than most 
of the sovereign independent States of Eur<>pc, were 
bound to the British Government by solemn treaties 
and were spoken of in official documents as “Allies.” 
That they had an independant existence was borne out 
by the fact that they had many attributes wlvich apper¬ 
tained to full-powered Sovereign States. They had 
their own flag, though subordinate to the IJnion Jack 
they maintained their own army, {mlicc system, judicial 
system and re%'enue system, quite independent of thoae 
in the British Indian Provinces. The Prince wa-< the 
highest judicial authority in the State, with righla of 
pardon and mercy. No app(sal from the decision of the 
States Courts, like the appeal i from the Britisli Indian 
Provinces, lay to the Privy Council. The Act<i oi 
British Parliament were not operative in tlie States. 
The treaties of alliance which subsisted between the 
principal States and the British Government were with 
'the British Crown .is allies. That the States were 
forbidden to declare war, enter into i)e!ice treaties or 
have -any independent international relations with the 
independent States did not preclude them from enjoy¬ 
ing some of the aspects of the Sovereign independent 
States.* Such deep-seated sentiments which have gained 
ground in the mind of tlus Nissam of Hyderabad, have 
prompted him to put forward—sgiiinsf heavy odds— 
iiis claim to Sovereign status. 

m 

The Indian States number about 560 and vary 
greatly in area, population and revenue. The biggest 
States arc as large as France, Germany or Spain, with 
populations almo.st a.i great; the smallest, un the other 
hand, are not more than a few square miles in size with 
population .1 counted in the himdivds. The popular con¬ 
ception held until very recently « vcn by the Political 
Department of the Government of India, put all ihese 
heterogeneous units in the same category. This made 
their study more difficult and complex and re.sulted in 
the formation of various theories and notions with 
roapcct to their relations with the British Government, 
causing utter confusion in uudenstanding their pro¬ 
blems. Nor was the classification of the Statc.s int" 
various groups an easy matter, as the political practices 
of the Government of India and consequently ihcir 
relations with the States and their original eharacter 
had so eonmderably changed during the last one 
hundred and fifty years that it was diflficult to cale- 
goriae them, on any scientific basis without examining 
the secret archives of the Political Department of the 
Government of India. The difficulty came to the fere- 
front during the time of Lord Chelmsford’s Governor- 
Generalship after the first World War, when a classi¬ 
fication of the States was required as a prdiminary to 
the Constitution of the Chamber of Princes. The only 
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available way out of the diffictJty WM the rcBOrt *o 
salute list. The States were elaasified according to the 
number of guns fired by the Indian Government in 
honour of the Princes visiting British Indian territosy, 
The biggest States, like Hyderabad and Kmdktnir, 
enjoyed 21 gun salutes and some 19, while others 
ranged from 7 or 9 onwards, according to their statue. 
Hundreds of ihem did not have the honour of being 
greeted in that manner. 

IV 

The problems of the Indian Stales in their present 
form arc entirely a result of the British occupation of 
India and her growth in the subcontinent. The mighty 
edifice of the Mogul Empire began to crumble in the 
18th century after the death of King Aurangseb in 1707, 
and with the decline of Mogul power, diatant Viceroys 
and Governors began to asseii. and maintain their 
independence of the central authority. Advantage of 
the situation was taken by the East India Company, 
by dealing with the Viceroys and Governors directly, 
who found them de facto sovereign-s in their dominions 
though iT'iidering nominal allegi.ancc to the throne at 
Delhi. 

Slowly and steadily, by various aieans oftentimes 
questionable, the British gained ascendency in India. 
The rise of the British in India correjtponded with the 
decline of the Moguls. In the early part of her struggle 
with the French, who were also in the field for car\-in,B 
out an Emi)ire, the Company depended to a consider¬ 
able extent upon the co-operation and support of the 
Indian States. Some of the treaties with Urn Indian 
Princes which date fiorn that time were entered into 
on terms of equality. But with the rise of British power, 
the States came to occupy a position of subordination. 
The rapid change in the fortunes of the Coiopany in 
the first half of the 19th lusntury, which reaulted in the 
domination of the entire subcontinent of India, led' to 
a system of complicated and complex relationship witli 
the Princely States. The different phases of the treaty 
relationship with the Indian States can he explained by 
the condition of the Company’s fortunes at the time 
the treaty was (included. Thus the treaties of mutual 
fi'iendship and recipracal obligation, by a rapid process 
turned into those of subordinate co-operation, Bllegis&ce 
and loyalty. 

V ■ ^ • 

After the extinction of French power in India at 
the end of the 18th century, the only danger to ^ 
Comi>any’s domination lay from some of the powetful 
Indian States. The policy adopted by the BritiBh f«Mn 
this period on until the Indian Mutiny of 1867 wm to 
weaken these States and to increase British dcanifiioP 
at their cost. The policy of annexing the tewitorie* <9f 
the Indian Princes was shown in its u^y reality ia thd 
conflagration of 1857, though some of Ihe 
^teamen of the Company had realised toia ftot 
eariier. ■ . 

The timely help trf wme of the 
of 1867 lu^ed to prevent ^ 
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Briiivb domiaation of India. The States from that lime 
onward tiegan to occupy an important position in the 
scheme of Brittsh administration in India. The British 
owed their existence to them. But what if tooy had 
chosen to act differently ? Could the British GoN orn- 
ment rely on their co-operation if the tragedy of 1M7 
should repeat itself ? The British Government did not 
want to leave the choice with the Princes, and from 
that time onwards the Government maintained terri¬ 
torial integrity of the Princely States which found 
expression in the sentiments shown by Queen Victoria 
when she assumed the title of Empress of India. 

The great Mutiny of 1867 and the subsequent 
assumption of the direct sovereignty of the vast Empire 
l».v the Crown, changed entirely the constitutional 
position of the States. From independent allies, the big 
States found themselves transformed into protcctcri 
feudatories of the Crown. The Governor-Generals of 
India subsequent to 1857 gave frequent expresrion to 
the irresistible militaiy' strength and unquestioned 
authority of the paramount power. On the assumption 
of direct sovereignty of India by the Crown, the Indian 
rulers were especially assured that their treaty rights 
Und obligations were in no way affected, and the 
Government, of India Act of 1858 had a clause to this 
effect, that "all treaties made by the Company shall be 
binding on Her Majesty." 

From this time onwards, the attitude of the 
Government. of India manifests itself in the practice 
of veiU'd intervention, un effective rtiduction of the 
constitutional position of the Princes and the conver¬ 
sion of their principalities into dependent States. The 
IKjliey was given a legal expression that the rights of 
the Muslim rule after 1857 when the Crown assumed 
Sovereignty, as a result of the displacement of the 
Mogul Emperor at Delhi following the Mutiny, had 
accredited to the British Crown. The British Crown not 
only stepped into the shoes of the East India Company 
witi whom many of the States had treaties on the basis 
of equality, but put on tiie decayed mantle of the 
Mogul Empire and claimed the rights of sovereignly 
which once were enforced by the Mogul Emperom. 

By the close of the 19t,h century, relations of the 
States wito the British Government underwent a subtle 
change. With the passage of time the paramount power 
became more paramount and the pomtion and power 
of the Princes declined. Lord Curcon, who was 
Governor-General of India at the beginning of the 
present century, raised the theory of paramounuiy to a 
xonith when he declared in a speech : 

"The sovereignty of the Crown is everywhere 
unchaltenged. It has itself laid down the limitations 
, of its own prerogative."* 

Tlie theory,' in a word, maintained tiiat w against 
the paramount power toe ^neni had no rij^ta and all 
' ptmleges, status, rank, dignities and jariSi^tionB 
diipasdent on the good-will of the BiritoA Croum. 

*r. t^ Cmm, yti* W. p. 
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"This attitude of considering toe rulers of 
Indian States as servants of the Government ot 
India, bound to take orders from Smla and Cal- 
. cutta and having no right-) of their own, was best 
illustrated m the circular issued by Lord Curson's 
Government, stating that before an Indian ruler left 
India the permission of the Viceroy should bo 
obtained.”* 

liord Reading furlhor amplified the status of the 
Indian States as early as March 27, 1926, when in a 
letter he wrote to the Nisam : 

“The Sovereignty of the British Crown i« 
supreme in India, and therefore no Ruler of an 
Indian State can justifiably claim to negotiate with 
the British Government on an equal footing. Its 
.supremacy is not based only upon treaties and 
engagements, but exists independently of them . . ■ 
The right of the Brili-h Government to intervene 
in the internal affairs of Indian Slates is another 
instance of the consequence necessarily involved i>^ 
the supremacy of the British Crown . . . I will 
merely add that the title Faithful Ally which Your 
Exalted Highne.ss enjoys has .not tJie effect of 
putting your Government in a calegorj' separate 
f)om that of oilier Slate.s under the paramountcy of 
the British Crown.”* 

VI 

Once again, during the fir.st World War, the Indian 
Princes took up the cause of the British by -whole- 
lii'.irtedly supporting fhe cause of the allies. All the 
resources of the Stales were ptil at the disposal of the 
British Gove.rnuient, ,\fter the war. the relations of the 
British Government with the Princes underwent 
another change. They were no longer looked upon with 
su.spic.ion as after the Mutiny of 1857 ; now the danger 
to the British came from another source—^the political 
awakening of the Indian people. The Indian States, 
being themselves rcactionaiy, wore wont to help the 
British in ihoir difficulty, and consequently the Govern¬ 
ment made a common cause with them to check thd 
growing tide of nationalism. .\s an appreciaiton of their 
services rendered during the war and to consolidate 
their effective strength as a bulwark against the grow¬ 
ing strength of the Nationalist movement in the 
country, the Princes were allowed to constitute them¬ 
selves into a body known as the Clamber of Princes, 
a sort of Trade Union' of the Princes. As an organised 
body, they could be more effective for the common 
cause of subverting Nationalist force in the country. 
The Duke of Connaught himself came all the Vtay from 
England to inaugurate that august body in 19B1. Pre¬ 
vious to the World War of 1914, the Prinoqs were kept 
in isolation, emd the Political Department of the 
Government of India dealt with them individually. 
Direct interoourae of one State with another was 
entirely forbidden. Now, however, they were idloweid to 
deliberate on matters of common .concern—vrito the 

S. Th» Brttith Crotm ntd. In^lm Smu kj A* Ditfirtam* 
of tto .CkMotor'o Sposial Oisaoiatloa, p. U, Loudon. P. S, iCfnl 
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Political Department of the Government of India 
keepisc a vigilant eye on their proceedings. 

.The Government of India Act of 1935 whi'-h 
attempted to change the unitary State of India a 
federation, brotight into the orbit of the scheme the 
Princes as well. They were given the option^to join the 
proposed federation, and many of them did subgcribe 
to the scheme with varying degrees of reservation. 
Before the full scheme could be put into operation, the 
British Government was engaged once again in a lifc- 
and*death struggle against Hitlerite Germany. Tlie 
Princes, true to their tradition, threw in their might 
with the cause of the British. The war had a far- 
reaching effect. The world of 1946 was entirely different 
from the world of 1939. I’he victory of tJje allies not 
only destroyed the reactionary forces of fascism in 
Suropc, but in the East the foundations-of British 
Imperialism were blasted once and for all. 

India was declared independent on August 16, 1917, 
and joined the British Commonwealth as a Dominion 
with the option of seceding from the Commonwealth 
after a specified peried of one year. The position of the 
States had once again undergone a change, more 
significant than ever before. They were given the 
choice of joining either of the Dominions--Tndin or 
Pakistan—into which the country had been divided. 
The majority of the Princes have put in their lot with 
one Dominion or the other. 

VII 

The Nizam of Hyderabad, coutrary to the cour.se 
adopted by the majority of the States as already 
referred to in the beginning, has announced his inten¬ 
tion to declare his dominion a Sovereign independonl 
State. 

The iio.sition of the Indian Government is 
analogous to the British in 1857 when the Cr«)wn 
assumed the sovereignty of India as a result of the 
displacement of the Mogul Emperor at Delhi following 
the Mutiny. If the British Crown could claim the 
rights of sovereignty which once were enforced by the 
Mogul Emperors—rights which were not challenged by 
any Indian State—it stands to reason that the Indian 
Government can claim the same rights of sovereignty 
which were once enforced by the British. Apart from 
the point of view of defence and security of the terri¬ 
tories of the Dominion of India, if the majority of the 
Indian. States have followed a certain course^ of action 
there is no reason why an exception should be made 
in one case—on exception which is likely to have a 
very unhealthy effect on the future growth and inte¬ 
grity of the subcontinent of India. The growth and 
the acquiaitioa of the paralno^ntcy of the Britirii 


Qovommenb—an aspect bf sovereigntjr of the 
Crown—over the Indian States vffts Beeeeii^^’'by 
historical circumstance, and it is historical circimstahee 
again which necesritates the assumption and continuation 
of the power appertaining to it by the Indian Dominion. 
The rights appertaining to paramountcy would, of 
course, lapse after the States become an integral part 
qJ the Dominion. 

The States formed one pattern at oon^tutional 
and at international law, and Hyderabad could not 
ho an exco))tion. It not only stands to reason but is 
a political noepasity that the Nizam should fall in 
line with his brother Princes. The contention that 
paramountcy has lapsed with the withdrawal of the 
British is not tenable. The Indian Government has 
inherited all the assets and liabilities. What if all 
the States followed the line intended to be pursued 
by the Nizam? There would be more than 500 in¬ 
dependent States—a situation which would make the 
Balkan problem seem a simple one. India, in that 
case, would b« h Irot-bed of intrigue nud warfare among 
the natix'c sovereigns, and a situation similar to that 
in Ihe 171 h and 18th cciiturie.s would be created. 
Therefore, any line of policy adopted by the Indisp 
States which would Balkanize India would be a nega¬ 
tion of the freedom of the Indian people. Any terms 
of agreement between the British and the Indian 
Dominion, or any pronouncements made by the 
British Government before or after the partition which 
would nullify the very object of agreement, e.i}., the 
freedom of the people, arc null and void to that 
extent. Therefore, in the n.ature of things, nothing 
can affect the right of the Indian Dominion to inherit 
the functions appertaining to paramountcy.’ The 
Indian Dominion, consequently, exercises all the 
rights of paramountcy and as such no State has a 
right to declare itself a Sovereign State. 

7. By the SlanditU! Agr<«enieBt of Ntwcinbrr 29, 1947, negotiatad 
Itawaon die Coverjiinent of India and IlrderalMd by Lotd Monat- 
batien, the then CuvetnoT.p»ttcrat of India, and the Niwm - Of 
Hyderabad, it waa ngrord that the Uavernment of India V9ii)d 
not earrclao jiaramoimtcy over Hyderabad, wblle the Nimm agreed 
that the Covornmont of India wilt eontintie to eontrot Foreigp Affaire* 
Delenoe, and Comintinicationf a« waa done by the Britiab OnvefBiaeitt 
of India till Auguat IS, 1947. The Niura alto promited,. by aa 
eachaugo of lettera, to the effeet that Hyderabad would sot aoeede 
to PahUton. TM* agreement woe to leal for a year, thua the 
Niiam'a effort to preeMt hie caae to he independent of tp 

U. H, It togaided. aa violatioa of tfah Hteomeot, by the OovatsiSaM 
of India. ' ' ‘ 

For the foil teit ^ Ae Agreomont and letter exohangad hetwoM 
Lord Uoantbalten and the Nioom, aee India In/ormeHon, Vol ri*' 
No. 32C—Doc. IS, 1947. (Govemmeat of India Inforniatlaa Ser^M. 
New Delhi end Werhington, D. C.), pp. IS6-SB. 
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ANtWHESi uiiiqur feature of the Drutt Conslitutii'n is 
the ciiuncintion of a number of "Dirortive Principles 
of State Policy" in the body of the text. Tlie importance 
attached to the .subject is indicalod by the fact that an 
entire Section, viz., Part IV, i.« dc'VoUsd to it. These arc, 
as their title suggc'sl.s, merely directive principles of 
policy, that is, the State will be cxj>ected to be guidi-d 
by these in determining and pursuing its policies in 
regard to certain matters. Although these resemble 
fundamental rights in so far us th«isc al.-*! set limits to 
the powers of the Executive and Legislative aulhorilie.s 
of the State and are also fundamental principles of 
policy they are less rigid and more flejciblc inasmuch 
as they are not cnforcc’ablc in courts of Law. Section 29 
distiueily slates that 

These provisions “fthall not - be enforceable by 
any court, but the principles therein laid down «re 
' Tteverthekaf jmdamcnlul in the govcmmicc of the 
country and it shall be the duty of the State to 
apply these principles in making laws." (Ilalics our 
own). 

In other words, there will be no legal rt;medy 
available to citizens in case of their infringemciit as 
in the case of fundamental rights, but all the same 
the State authorities would bn undei a m-oral obliga¬ 
tion to -apply them in framing State policies in cer¬ 
tain matters and in their implementation through 
legislation. Now a mimber of questions may occur to 
our mind here, such as—is tlicfc any necessity and 
justification for incorporating these principles in the 
of the Constitution, does it not constitute aii 
unwarranted curtailment of the discretionary powers 
of the authorities of the State to deal with the matteis 
in quaatibsi as seem best to them' in changing cir- 
oumstanoes, is it quite politic to put those at the helm 
of affaiis into a strait jacket in the matter of steering 
tile ship of the State. These are highly controversial 
inues and there is bound to be difference of opinion 
on‘ these matters as there has always been on the 
fundamental i88i;e of the limits of state interference 
^dividual liberty. On the one band, it may be 
o^t^ed that they consistute an unwarranted 
eni^ehment on the poven of the Governmental 
KiltlioritiM to whose di&retion such matters should be 
irith irester advantage and that we should not 
l|rii|ml|iiings unnecessarily ri(pd. Ou the other hand, it 
^ Mddvt^t the prinriplaB laid down in this 
tife mi^nrn measure of seoi&i iusUce 
-iiidisfk.is toda^f by pubUe opinion 


f’xi.stenct'. As such .no excpjition can be taken to 
their incorporalion iu the fundarnenlal law of the 
country. Apart from serving us u consiaut reminder 
of their importance in determining a sociu,! .structure 
based ou elementary princijiles of juslic,e aud equity 
they would keep the legislative' and executive authori¬ 
ties of the State from transgrt'ssiiig the rninimnm 
requirements of social justice. Much can be said in 
favour of both these points of view. Wo do not sec 
at least any harm in a declaration of such guiding 
princijdes of State policy in the body of the Consti¬ 
tutional text, .so long a.s they arc couched in general 
terms and not made too rigid. They have, however, 
got to be revised from limn to time keeping pace 
with changing eonditioiis. M.any of them would .seem 
to be quite superfluous for statement in the Consti¬ 
tution. For instance the tnoiision that 

“The Slate shall “trivc to jiroraotc the wel- 
faie of the pcoide by .securing and protecting 
as effectively as it m.iy, a social onler in which 
justice, social, economic and political, shall inform 
all the inslitutions of the national life’’ (Section 

m. 

'I’liis would appear to lie so universally accepted a 
luiiicijile as hardly to require a formal affirmation, 
but the authors of the provision may perhaps contend 
that such fundamental truth.s boar repetition and 
re.statement lest people should forget them. Sections 
31 to 33 make provision for guaranteeing to citizens a 
measure of social security that is accepted by 
civilised public opinion all over the world today fts 
indispensable for giving every human being reasonable 
opporlunirics for the fullest development of his per¬ 
sonality which is regarded as being the end of modern 
.state, but that is actually realised in the lives of 
citizens in very few countries. Here in India we are 
lacking in the minimum requirements of social security 
and are in particular need of fixing a target o| social 
security measures. So we cannot dismiss these provi¬ 
sions as being needless and superfluous. The items in 
the provisions have been quite well chosen. These are : 

(i) ‘That the citizens, men and women equally, 
have the right to an adequate means of livelihood.’^ 
The mention of women alon^ with men in , this 
olau^ has been very appropnate in the peculiar 
conditions of our country where many a woman is 
condemned to the ignoble life of dbmestic dfudges 
and bfmMM-on on unlrindly rebitivesw 

till Tnat the ownen^hi|> and coatt’ol of the 
material resontees of the. (immunity arh .«> diih 
. tr^ted ae beet to subsenre ^ common fOw.” 
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(iii) “That the operaUoa of the economic 
ayetem does not result in the ooncentratbn of 
wealth and mesne of production to the common 
detriment.” 

The above tw'o ulauitce are calculated so 
cliange the existing productive relations as to 
prevent glarii^ economic inequality and promote 
as far as possible equal distribution of the national 
dividend and thus to maximise economic welfare in 
the community. 

(iv) "That there is equal pay for equal work 
fur both men and women.” 

(v) ‘That the strength and health of workers, 
men and women and the tender .age of children arc 
not abused and that dtiaens are not forced by 
economic necewsity to enter avocations unsuitod to 
their age or streOj^h.” 

(vi) "That childhood and youth an* iirofccted 
against exploitation and agtiinst moral and material 
abandonment.” 

The above Clauses are intended lo jwevent as fat 
as possible exploitation of the economically weak by 
those who are cconomionlly stronger—wliich is a crying 
need not only in our country but even in moioi 
advanced countries. If realised, it would bring about 
a healthy equalisation of economic conditions ol 
people. Section (32) provides: 

"The state shall, within the hmitu of its ecOno- 
mic rapacity and developmrnt, make effective 
l)rdvision for securing the right to work, to educa¬ 
tion and to public assistance in case' of unemiiloy- 
ment. old age, sickness, disablement, and other 
ruses of undeserved want.” (Italics our own). 

This has perhaps been borrowed from the new 
Swiet Constitution, but does not on that account 
lose in any way in its value an(| supreme importance*. 
A Clause like this ought to find a place in the 
constitution of every country that claims to be 
progressive. We may even go further and suggest its 
inclusion in the list of fundamental rights. Every 
civilised state ought to be under an obligation to 
secure to evoiy citizen these rights. In the existing 
conditions of India however the qualifying clause (in 
italics) viz. "within the limits of its economic capacity 
and development” is quite, tindcrstandable. The war- 
shattered and undeveloped economy of (he oountty 
cannot immediately be expected to meet the cost 
involved in giving full effect to these provisions. 

Section 33 provides for "securing just and humane 
conditions of work and for maternity relief.” This 
section seems to us to be quite superfluous. .It. may be 
assumed that the popularly elected legislatqie of any 
state would attend to these things and it is not 
desirable that the constitution should go into such 
minute details. 

Sections 34—38 relate to the ruisii^ of the living 
conditions of citizens. Freedom from want has been 
accepted as one of the “Pour Freedoms” enunciate in 
the much talked of Atlantic Charter <tod hnii^ nil 
over the world os one of the fundamental conditions 
of ensuring peace and prosperity of mankind. It ia 


ideal to be striven for in eveiy oountry, but if it i* 
to be real and effective it is not toereljt tO' be a nega¬ 
tive ideal oonasting in mere staving off indigence but 
something positive ensuring each individual a decent 
and comfortable standard of existence making for a 
fuller and richer life. It is in .that context that the 
value of these provisions is to be judged. In this 
respect India may perhaps be regarded as a pioneer 
and may give the lead to other peoples drafting their 
oonstitutions in future. Section 34 makes it obliglatory 
(the word "shall” has been tised and is significant) 
on the State “lo secure, by sviuAle leyishtion, or 
economic organisation, or in any other way, to all 
workers, industrial or otherwise, work, a living wap, 
conditions of work ensuring a decent standard of life 
and full enjoyment of leisure and social and cultural 
opportunities,” that is, everything that makes a man's 
life worth living. Ignorance and illiteracy are the 
greatest scourges in India today—a legacy of foreign 
rule which we must put an end to at the earliest 
opportunity if our hard-earned "independence” is to 
have any meaning. Section 36 places an obligation 
on the .State “to provide within a period of ten years 
from the commencement of the constitution, for free 
and compulfiorj' education for all children until they 
roinpletc the age of fourteen years.” Section 37 pur¬ 
ports to further the educational and economic interests 
of Scheduled Castes, Scheduled lribe.s in particular 
and the weaker sections of the people in general and 
to protect them fromi all forms of exploitation and 
social injustice. This is necessitated by the peculiar 
conditions of our country. S«>(;lion 38 imposes the 
obligation on State to provide for the raising of the 
Ki*ncral level of nutrition and public health and also 
the general standard of living. In view of the previous 
sections we do not see very great necessity for inser¬ 
tion of this section. The obligation imi>osed here iz 
too obvious to require a .statement in the constitution. 
The same thing may be said of the next section 
providing for the protection, preservation and main¬ 
tenance of monuments, places and objects of national 
importance. As we' have said before it is not derirdble 
that the constitution should go into such detail>< 
Section 40 is vciy important as proclaiming to the 
world the underlying principle of foreign po}i<^ of 
India based on a determination of the Indian nation 
to promote international peace and security by just 
and honourable relations between nations, by the firm 
establishment ot the understandings ^ of international 
law as the guiding rule of conduct^ mnong gov^tn- 
ments mid by the maintenance of justice and tosp^ 
for treaty obligations in ^he dealmi^ of peopimt 
one another. Hie importance and urgent Of. 
anxvouncement like this cannot be overstated in 
world atnation of today. It would be well, indeed, if 
other peoples also imitated India in tins wepet^ l^d 
acted up to sueb declaratioae edtemnlir isida. . 
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Ena since Britain emerged into a nation-slate in the has been to guard her life-line to India, and to that 
sixteenth century and started on her career of empire- end Britain would risk war with any power that threat¬ 
building she has been at war with alnmat evoiy country ened Gibralter or Malta or Suez Oanal. It was also 


in the world. France had been the traditional enemy. 
With Spain and Portugal she fought for the American 
colonies. She went to war with Nctherlandi, Denmark 
and Norway for naval supremacy, in the seventeenth 
and eigliteenth centuries. Her armies were contiuu.ally 
engaged in Russia, India, Chinti, South Africa, Egypt, 
Canada, Afghanistan, Nepal, Burnitt, Ceylon and the 
Arab countries all through Ih - nincU‘enth cenUir.\'. In 
the twentieth she was twice involved in mortal combat 
with Germany and also fought against Italy, Japan, 
Austiia-Hungary and the Balkan countries. While most 
of her wars up to the nineteenth century were waged for 
naval supremacy and imperial conquest, towards the 
close of tliat century two clearly defined principles of 
her foreign policy emerged. One, in ni-der to protect 
her own independence she had to ensure that no power 
Rould challenge her from acro.ss the Channel or the. 
North Sea. After the defeat of Napoleon an<l the 
elinvination of France as a first-rate power there was 
hardly any occ.'Lsion for Britain to march her armies on 
the Continent until the beginning of the present cen¬ 
tury. Twice within a single generation Britain had to 
declare war on Germany, first when it attacked Holland 
in 1914 and next'when Hitler invaded Poland in 1939. 
At present in the new set-up in Europe Britain stands 
precariously poised between Iho Russian Colossus sway¬ 
ing half Europe and the United States determined to 
halt'' the march of Communism in Western Europe. 
With a combination of state socialism and private 
enterprise,' of Marshall Aid and trade pacts with Russia 
and Eastern Europe, Britain may hope' tie keep out of 
the next atomic war between these two giants, but ia 
the event of war her chances of survival are meagre. 
In the new line-up of power-politics Britain knows 
Uiat she must take a secondary place and has east in 
her lot with the American bloc. But it will be an 
error to suppose that she lias done so out of any ideu- 
log^cal amities with U.S.A. Her sliattered war 


in order to secure this that sIh; has played the part 
she has in Egypt and the Middle E.-isl. In the changed 
circumstances of today when the Emi>ire stands liqui¬ 
dated it may be legitinmfely asked if this principle of 
British foreign policy no longer applies. In order to 
understand the full implications of the new set-up it 
is necessary to realize the eausj^s that led to the break¬ 
up of the Empii;e, particularly the events in India, as 
India has for obvious reason.s octaipied a pivotal 
po.sition in the British Empire. 

It is said that Britain conquered India in a fit of 
ubseut-mindeduess. Cun it be said that she quitted 
India in a fit of conscience ? The British are essentially 
a hard-boiled business people. This is not to deny their 
eminently sympathetic and charitable views of other 
peoples’ problems, but for tliem to expect that foreign¬ 
ers will gulp down the tlieory that they left India as n 
matter of moral duty would be a liltle too much. Tlje 
British left India becau.se it was no longer profitable 
to hold it in the form they ?iad, vit., direct political 
sway. The E N. A. trials, the naval mutiny which 
sjjread to all ports, sympathetic strikes in the Police 
and the Air Fonie and above all, the highly disturbing 
facet of unity put up by the Indian people in 1945 
and eaii.v 1946 convinced the Labour Government Biat 
they could only hold India at the point of the bayonet, 
and the cost of such an adventdre would be more than 
the Indian revenues could bear. Add to it the spertw* 
of reouri-ing famine which always loomed in the back¬ 
ground and the world opprobrium accompanying such 
events (the British are a highly sensitive people) 
finally derided Britain to quit and n ake the best of a 
had job. For, relinquishing direct political sway over 
the subcontinent did not mean that all Britiidt 
interests in that area were to end. On the contrary, the 
creation of that political monstrosity, Pakistan, the 
fantascic freedom pven to Indian States to psoolsim 
their independence, the hasty division of the armed 


eeonomy and what Prof. Robbins has called 'economic 
megalomania' 'have left Britain with no choice but to 
gnugi the hand of American aid. She has no use for 
.. Qqmmuniam or unbridled private oapitaliun and would 
,V0iy much rather keep out of the coming conflict. 

. 'Aut in no cane would ^e tolerate Rutma so eloee w her 
* ab^or^ as to threaten her existence and gay further 
:'- 4 paitfsb of ^lomm^ism in Europe would briflg her into 
;. OMiitiet w^ iRusag even, apnH from Ameriean roaetic^. 
^ ]irint^[i^ of lirit^ forei^’ 

hu ovolved ^ou^ the ^al. eenturies 


forces, during a highly inflammable communal situation, 
and above all the appointment of that charming 
diplomat Lord Mount^tteu to sell the new Britiab 
Plan to India were all designed to secure for Britain 
footholds and strangleholds within the country. The 
division (rf the country was of a piece with other 
British acts of rajOfiyaga in Ireland, Egypt imd Pales¬ 
tine. While ostensibly Britain has rotinqp|shed ^ 
Empire <Buiia, Borsm amd Ceylofl have freed) it 
wmdd be to suppose that the 

game is at an lUid, The Eh^^h vill always be with us t 
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What are British interests in the liquidated empire 
and bow does she mean to secure these ? Tiiere are 
three main interests of Britain in the East: trade, oil 
and the life-line to the Commonwealth. Britain as a 
leading exporting oountiy has to rely on overseas 
countries for buying her goods. At present a vigorous 
export drive is being carried out by the British Govern¬ 
ment. “Export or die” has become the .slogan of Labour 
Britain. India, Burma and Ceylon with their teeming 
populations offer the best possibilities. By cutting their 
chord.* of political bondage Britain has 'created ‘ao 
abundance of goodwill’ in the-ip countrio.s which .she 
means to capitalise on the trade account. Particularly 
has she laid Indian Moslems under a deep sense of 
obligation, for the rao.st woo(i«n-})paded among them 
will admit that but for the British, Pakistan would 
have remained an empty dream. Indeed its very 
survival is condilionnl on British or other foreign aid. 
With thi.s abundance of goodwill and the vast purchas¬ 
ing power of the liqiiid.ated cinpire Britain may well 
congratulate herself on having performed an act of 
unparalleled political wisdom in liquidating the 
Empire. The other main interest of Britain is oil. 
After the decision of Burma to go out of the empire 
and its inability in any case to restore and work the pre¬ 
war oil wells Britain has to depend for her oil supply 
on the countries of the Middle East. With regard to 
other main interests of the Ctimmonwealth, the proposed 
conference of Comnionw('alth Prime Ministers in 
London points out clearly the necessity Britain feels of 
forging clo.ser ties with it. Those continental •obf'ervers 
who expect Britain to renounce the Commonwealth 'n 
order to fit in more closely with tlie European recovery 
programme underestimate the commonwealth sentiment 
and the innumerable tie,s Britain has with it, not the 
least of which is the readiness with wliich (kimmon- 
wealth countries have, come to the rescue of Britain 
twice within a generation and witli wliich they may do 
so again in any future contingency. Commonwealth 
defence is therefore as prime an iabnaist of Britain as 
ever. What was Britain’s life-line to India is now 
her life-line to the Commonwealth. Egypt, Middle 
East, India, Burma and Ceylon are as vital to it as 
before. Thovefore, a defence system which includes all 
these is of vital necessity to her now. Only now she 
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must ensure that not on^ all these liberated oouatries 
oomc within that system but failing that none of them 
is so strong as to challenge that jife-^ne to the Aust^- 
lasian commonranlth. Super-imposed upon all this is the 
new power-politics of Russo-American rivalry and the 
part Britain is expected to play of smoothing the P<dih 
of Ameru-an participation in these countries parti¬ 
cularly those of strategic importance such as Pakistan. 

In order to safeguard these interests Britain has 
had to re-orientate her policy to the Moslem countries. 
Whereas before the war Britain kept Egypt under a 
virtual military occupation, and aimed to disrupt the 
unity of Arab countries by creating several Arab States 
and by encouraging Jewish immigration into Palestine 
her interests now demand a fairly stable unified and 
friendly Moslt'jn bloc Hlrclching from Palestine to 
Pakistan. In the first place tuch a bloc would act as 
a barrier against Russia, secondly, it would serve as a 
wholesome check upon the growing Indian might, and 
finally as a guarantee of undisturbed supply of oil. 
Whereas formerly slie put up various Arab Slates 
headed by reactionaiy rulers quarrelling among them¬ 
selves but relying on British stipport she is noy openly 
eliampioning the Arab cause and has abandoned the 
Jews. Tliat such a Moslem bloc will be friendly to 
Britain canuot be doubled. Britain has created it and 
is m.aiiitaining it. This has apftarently brought her into 
difficulties with America where Jewish influence is a 
factor to reckon with, but even the United States is 
being swayed more by other considerations than tliat 
of the justification of Jewish home in Palestine. Thus 
Truman abandoned the Partition plan originally spon¬ 
sored by his government in the United Nations 
Assembly. U. ti. A. may come to see eye to eye with 
Britain on this matter. For Britain, oil and for America, 
.the necessity of keeping out Rifiisian influence in the 
Middle East would lead to their strengthening of an 
Islamic bloc from Palestine to Pakistan ruled by re¬ 
actionary and fanatic elements and leaning for constant 
' support on Anglo-America. 

It will thus be observed from the foregoing that 
although the pattern of BriUsb foreign pblicy has 
changf'd. the fundamental premises, tnz., securing herself 
against an attack from Europe and guarding her life¬ 
line to ,tbe east, remain unaltered. 
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There are, in the main, two schools of thought regard¬ 
ing the position of tlie individual in any scheme of 
world-organisation, those who think that nothing short 
of federal union with the individual directly recognised 
as the unit of government would suffice and those who 
are content with an improved League of Nations, 
recognising the State, not the individual, as ilie unit.^ 
An analysis of the different provisions of the Charter 
of the United Nations will show that those who drew 
it up belonged to the latter group. But the same 
analysis would also reveal that the framers of the 
Chai'ter did not altogether forget the idea that we are 
moving, though slowly, painfully and hesitantly 
towards the former view of world political life. 

The federalists want to cmpliasise the role of the 
individuat, as against the State by suggesting that 
representatives in the iutemalional parliament should 
not be the nominees of their national government, 
but should be directly elected by the people’, and 
that representation should be in proportion to the 
number of citiaens in differout states.’ But in view 
of the prevailing nationalist sentiment neither of these 
suggestions could be accepted by the framers of the 
Charter. The individual thus is not directly recognised 
BO far as the composition of the various bodies within 
UJN.O. is concerned. It may, however, be argued that 
the relation between the individual and the structure 
.of U. N. was not completely ignored. For in assigning 
seats on the Security Council to the five great powers, 
United Kingdom. U.S.A., U.S.S,R., China and France 
on a permament basis and the remaining six seats to 
other member nations on the basis of a principle of 
election, one of the reasons which appears to have 
carried some weight was that the Security Council as 
a whole represented the majority of the people of the 
world. But once we accept the federalist view of 
reproentation on the basis of population as correct 
for our political life, there is no escaping from the 
conclusion that gi'eat countries like India and China 
ahould be given wider representation in the General 
Assembly of Uie United Nations. And in fact there 
is no real reason for rejecting the federalist emphasis 
on the individual as the unit of govenunent, for 
obviously a state or nation can have no end or 
imrpose different from, or opposed to, the end or 
purpose of its citizens, and our duty to a state or 
Hktioa separate from its ditisens, and in which they 
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do not share, is surely inconceivable. It may be noted 
that Soviet Russia was clever enough to secure two 
additional votes in the General Assembly through the 
membership of Byelo-Russian S.S.R. and Ukranian 
aS-R., though these two latter countries .are no bolter 
than constituent units of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics. i 

If we look at U.N.O. from the point of view of 
its powers, we have to admit that the Charter takes 
the practical step of a comprotmise between recoguis- 
ing either states or individuals as units of inter¬ 
national administration. If states were the units, they 
would claim complete sovereignty.* Now even a glance 
at the Charter will show that for most stales there 
is a definite renunciation of sovereignty, not in words, 
of course,—it still speaks of the ‘sovereign equality” 
of all states—but in deed. For under the Charter 
"members of the United Nations agree to accept and 
carry out the decisions of the Security Counoil”,* 
consisting only of eleven members of U.N. This loss 
of sovereignty on the part of the slate may be 
intcrprclcd .as a gain for individual. For this would be 
a check on any totalitarian Undencics of the modern 
slates and give the indi\’iduul ampler opportunities of 
ditt'ct contact with internalional organisations and 
functions, and thus open up before him a new future. 
But there is a fly in the ointment; the big five otill 
retain their sovereignty through their veto’ in the 
Security Council. 

In view of the fact that the individual is still not 
rceogniaal as the unit of representation and that some 
states still do not renounce I heir sovereignty, it might 
be said that the importance of the individual is mini¬ 
mised and that of the state emphasised so far as the 
structure and powers of certain organs of U.N.O. are 
ooncemod. We may, however, still enthuse about the 
role of the individual, once we look to its purposes. 
One of the basic purposes of U.N.O. is to promote and 
encourage "respect for human rights and fundamental. 
freedoms for all without distinction as to race, sex, 
language or religion.'” The Economic and Social Coun¬ 
cil with its various specialises agencies,* commissions,” 
international conferences,” and non-governmental 
organisations” has already done much and is eo^ected 
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to do more in tiiis respect. You may not think about 
tJ.N.O., but the mere mention of commuaiona Hke the 
Human Bights Oommiaeion, Economic and Binployment 
Commission, Social Commission, Status oi Women 
Oommission and of specialised agencies like I.L.O., 
P.A.O., W.H.O., TJ.N.E.S.C.O, and of the Trustee- 
ship Council sufficient to indicate that U.N.O. thinks 
rather seriously about us all. , 

No doubt here also there is a difficulty. For the 
Charter provides that U. N. shall have no right “to 
interfere in matters which are essentially within the 
domeelic jurisdiction Njf any State.’”* On the basis ofthis 
provision South Africa has been attempting to prevent 
the General Assembly from taking any decisive action 
in regard to India’s complaint of discriminating legis¬ 
lation against South African Indians. But it is difficult 
to believe that fundamental freedoms and human rights 
are ‘essentially’ within the jurisdiction of SUtas, and 
not of U.N. whose very Charter in its preamble and in 
a number of articles speaks of the promotion of “funda¬ 
mental human rights,” “equal rights of men and woimen,” 
“higher standards of living, full employment, and con¬ 
ditions of economic and social progress and dovelop- 
inent."“ The real remedy seems to lio in an acceptable 
definition of fundamental human rights and making 
them justiciable not only in the national courts but alSo 
in tho Intomatioiial Court of Justice. Tliis will bring the 
fundamcntJil rights of citizens even within the protec¬ 
tion of the Security Council. For the Charter provides 
that “each member of the United Nations undertakes 
to comply with the decision of International Court of 
Justice in any case to which it is a party”*® and that 
“if any jjarty to a case fails to perform the obligations 
incumbent upon it under a judgment rendered by the 
Court, the other party may have recourse to the 
Security Council, which may, if it deems necessary, 
moke recummendatioiiB or decide upon measures to-be 
taken to give effect to the judgment.”** But perhaps 
the main objection to this process of widening the 
powers of the Security Council is that its organisation 
and procedure are yet far from being deraccralio. If, 
therefore, fundamental rights of human beings arc to 
be realised through international action, it is neces¬ 
sary that we attempt to democratic the Security 
Council; and this will surely involve abolition of both 
■permanent representation and veto power of tlxe big 
five in the Security Council. But this is to call upon 
the great states to humble- themselves, an appeal to 
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the rich to sacrifice. Will they do it? t^nleae tW 
it, we cannot believe tba-t U. N. 0. wiU hkve a bright 
future before it. I«.t us romember that mart we 
can develop the understeiuliag that the &divi(bial is 
the person for whom 'U. N. 0. esist, the more ample 
will be its binding force upon him. 

We need not be disappointed because a higher 
status was not given to the individnal under the 
Charter. International government in any qrstematie 
farfiion can hardly be dated earlier than the Treaty of 
Versailles in 1919. It is, therefore, not surprising that 
every attempt at emphasising the role of the individual 
in international affairs is met, to use a phrase of 
Professor Laski, by “the ghost of the sovereign state 
still seeking feverishly to retain in its hands the ruins 
■of its empire.” But surely in these days of wide and 
rapid communications, the days cannot be far off when 
the state which was once a ‘Leviathan’ will “take 
amiably to tho hook,”** and give the individual his 
due. , -I. 

Tlie individual, however, cannot expect to got his 
due, his rights, unless ho does his duties. Herf we can 
emphasise certain duties of the individual in relation 
to U. N. Individuals can work for the recommendations 
of the General A*embly by urging their governments 
to carry them Qut. Through tlicir uon-governmental 
organisations, like the World Federation of United 
Nations Associations, they can secure consultative 
status*" with the Economic and Social Council, and 
give it their advice. In respect of certain recommenda¬ 
tions of the General Assembly individuals have special 
responsibilities. For instance, without initiative from 
ordinary individuals, the resolution passed by the 
General Assembly on November 3, 1947 asking govern¬ 
ments to promote by all means of publicity and 
propaganda friendly relations amongst nations would 
be meaningless. Individuals can play an active role in 
forming an international public opinion for peace ond 
against war. They could declare that they would not 
fight any war against U. N. Through tlieir franchise 
they could change the veiy character of their national 
parliament by sending there men who would work for 
U. N. They could demand from their state a s^Aeia 
of education that is based on an international outlook. 
Is it too much to expect that individuals Wll ovo&.,the 
world will realise their proper role in U. N., and while 
claiming rights from it, never forget to do their dutiee 
towards it, anu thus contribute their share to the 
growing concept of world-cit'zenshlp ? 
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Bt Pbof. SUIfflANSU BIMAL MOOKHBRJI, hjl., 
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Am eveixwiiere else, newspaiters were uttknpwn m 
ancient China. The ‘Celestial Kingdom' had no private¬ 
ly owned and managed newspaper even as late as the 
flrat half of tile 19th century. Today also, in the 
middle of the 20th century, the 'Chinese press is 
undeveloped, unprogrcssivc and backijard. So far M 
the collection of news, serving the news collected, 
display of news-items and editing are concerned, they 
can stand no comparison with their English and 
American contemporaries. But even at this un¬ 
developed stage Chinese papers and periodicals 
have caught the infection of corruption like many of 
the papers and periodicals in other countries, A news¬ 
paper to justify its existence, nay, to be worth its 
name, must set before itself the ideals of forming a 
balanced pulilic opinion and of giving expression to 
ftie same. Bribed by the ricti and bullied by the 
mighty, Chinese papers in general have receded farllier 
and farther away from ilicsc ideals. 

Newspapers in the modern sense, of recent origin 
in China as lliey arc, olliciul newspapers are known 
to have been in existence as early as the second cen- 
tuiy of the Christian era when the Hau Emperors 
were the arbiters of China’s destiny. An official 
‘gasotte’ began to be regularly published from the 
days of Tang Emperor Minghuang in the 8th century 
AJD. Its circulation however was coufmed in the 
main to Government circles till the beginning of the 
Manchu period in the middle of the 17tli ccntuiy. 
The popularity of this ‘gazette’ among the intclli- 
gonteia continued till the days of the Ming and the 
Ching Emjjcpors. It can. by no stretch of imagination 
be regarded as a newspaper in the accepted sense of 
the term today. A medium of the expression of public 
ORUiion it was certainly not. Nor was there any such 
mediufil at the time. Criticism of Qovernment policy 
and aotions was not however altogether unknown. 
This criticism however was confined to the educated 
gentry; The masses were inarticulate as yet. 

Criticism of Government activities had been 
gaivamzed into activity in the later Han period. This 
orilicism, in the Inst analysis, was a crusade of intel¬ 
lectual China against the corruption, jobbery, nepotism - 
and various other malpractices rampant at court and 
among the bureaucracy, followed the student move- 
jnent, which may be regarded^ as a direct outcome of 
the campaign launched by China’s intelleotuais. During 
the Sung and tiro Ming Dynasties later on Chinese 
students played a leading role in all the progressive 
movements of the country. Students of China have, 
through generations, held aloft the banner handed 
^ down to them by their predeoessors. The latet Han 
Emperom sought to put down the student 'movement 
executing hundreds of scholars and inearoerajting 
h^uaands and thousands of otudenta oi difieW 
tmiveratties. The studgnt ‘eomihiiBity was wh^ped into 
SMdkitgr in, die IjHh and iSUt oeotOiies die ei»^ 


ruption, weakness and incfiiciency of the Government 
of the day. 

The first Chinese newspaper saw the light of the 
day in the I9th ccnluiy. Like many things else China 
owes her earliisst papers and periodicals to Christiari 
missionaries, who have contributed not a little to the 
development of the Chinese press. There is a striking 
similarity in this respect between India and China. 
The missionaries were wide awake to the importance, 
nay, the indisjmnsability, of newspapers as the media 
of propaganda. They had besidevs the advantage of 
having at their disposal press and other paraphernalia 
essential for the publication of newspapers and maga¬ 
zines. Missionaries like MKjrrison, Mcdlmrst, Young 
.1. Allen, Timothy Richard and others believed that 
it was a part of their duty to popularise scientific 
tlioughts in China and to stimulate mafss conscious- 
ne.ss in tliat vast sub-contiucut. It would be ignoring 
a great historical truth if we forget that it is tire 
ideas disseminated by these missionaries which have 
precipitated the dawn of the modern age in China. 

The missionaries turned their attention in the 
first instance to monthlies and fortniglillics. The first 
Chinese daily came into existence in the middle of the 
19th century. Dailies do not strem to have been very 
popular at first and before 1895 China had only seven 
dailies. The increase in their number has been very 
quick since then. The following. table will give the 
rc.-iders an idea of the growth of the Chinese press : 


Year 

1 

Number of Dailies 

1895 


19 

1903 


65 

1907 


123 

1910 


250 

1912 


500 

1921 


550 

11^ 


628 

1935 


910 


The stalistics for the post-1936 period are not 
avoilabJe. Yet it may be safely averred that Chinese 
d&ilies today number 1,000 at the humblest computa¬ 
tion. The number, in all probability, is much hi^er. 
The numbec of their readers too is not negligible. In 
the year 1936^ 5% of China’s teeming millions were 
in the habit of reading papers. 

7'hc liiatory of the press in China may be divi^d 
into three periods : 

* 

1. Beginning of the modem 

.V newspaper , .; t8t5<% 

2. Pro-Ecvolutionary Epoch .. 1895^1911 . 

3. Post-Revolutionary Epoch .. 1912—- 

^nologues like 'William Milne, Robert Morrison, 

Friedrich August Gutzlaff, James Leggc and Walter 
Henry Medhurst played an inmortant part in the 
davelopment of Chinese journalism in the first half 
of the 19th century, Charles Batten Billier, Aleicander 
WyU», Joseph EBctua, Timo^ Richard, hurt but 
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Dot least Young J. Allen played an equally important 
role in the evolution of the Chinese press in the latter 
half of the eentury. Some of them had the good 
luck of obtaining the assistance of Chinese oollBbora> 
tors. Of these latter mentioned may be made of Wang 
Tao, Tsai Erh-IC’ang and Liang A-fa, who were asso¬ 
ciated with Legge, Allen and Morrison, respectively. 

. Wand Tao may be regarded as the pioneer 
Chinese journalists. Endowed by nature with an 
original genius, Wang had the added advantage of 
being a profound scholar. During the years 1860-80 a 
number of papers were published through the efforts 
and under the management of students like Wu Ting- 
fang, Yung Wing and others who had their education 
abroad. Lin Tshch-hsu was the first Chinese official 
to turn his attention to WostoiTi periodicals. He and 
his subordinate Wei Yuan .suggested tlie translation 
of foreign periodicals into Chinese with a view to 
liberalising the outlook and broadening the angle of 
vision of the intelligentsia. The well-known Chinese 
daily Shun Pao came into existence in 1872. The iS»n 
Won Pao, another le-ading daily of China and a rival 
of the Shun Pan, was started 21 years later in 1893. 
China’s discomfiture at the hands of Japan in the 
First Sino-Japanese War (1894-96) was the signal, so 
to say, of the former’s re-awakening from the age-old 
dumber in. all spheres of national life. A number of 
Chinese periodicals sprang into existence at this crisis 
in the nation’s life. Each' and everyone of them was 
an ardent champioii of radical reforms in the prevail¬ 
ing socio-political set-up of China. 

’The First Sino-Japanese War may thus be said 
to have marked the beginning of a new phase in the 
evolution of the Chinese press. The Chinese Revo-, 
lution of 1911 which liquidated the decrepit Manebu 
monarchy was in the main an outcome of the cease¬ 
less campaign conducted through years by the daily 
and periodical press of China. Gagging orde]|i, fines, 
imprisonment, expulsion from the country wd the 
like notwithstanding, Chinese journalists of the day 
were undaunted and did not deviate from the path 
which they had chalked out for themselves. * 

The period, 1896-1911 may be rightly regarded 'a* 
toe golden age in the history of the Chinese journal¬ 
ism. Under toe Republic there have been no doubt 
an all-round improvement and by nb means incon- 
aiderable increase in the circulation of the Chinese 
papers; yet the Chinese papers today eaimot stand 
comparison wit^ those of the prc-Republican epoch. 
The modem press is a stranger to the idealistic fire 
and fervour of its prt^Revolutionary predecessor. Jlre 
development of the Chinese press has been moreover 
very slow. The re-actionary regime of Yt^n Sbi-kai 
and the ordeal China and her people have been pasa^ 
ing through since 1927 are responsible for this tardi¬ 
ness of progress. 

Tjifi ^nese Monthly Magaaine, the first Chiqeee- 
bfiguage Periodical first came out on August IMS. 
It was brought out from Malacca by Wiffiam 
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Robert Morrison and Liang A-fn were hie aaso^UlM 
in the matter. China’s first foreign-language p«no£- 
cal had however come into existence in 1888. It 
published from Canton. She had her ffint daily e 
quarter of a century later in 1858 through toe 
encouragement of Wu Tin-fang. This first Ohineee 
daily was but a Cliinese-language edition of the China 
Mail, an Engligh daily. 

The first Chinese periodic^ had very few 
subscribers. The Chinese Monthly Magasine could npt 
boast of more than 2,0(X) subscribers even in the hey¬ 
day of its popularity and prosperity. Judged by con¬ 
temporary standards, the 2,000-mark was by no means 
unsatisfactory. The circulation of the Magaaine was 
confined to South China and to the Chinese settlers 
in Siam, Annam and Malay. Quite a number of the 
Christian Fathers, who had made the publication and 
improvement of Chinese papers and periodicals the 
mission of their life, were deep students of the couA- 
try’s history and its hoary culture. Of those James 
Legge deserves a special mention. Walter Henry 
Medhurst has carved out a niche for himself in the 
history of the e.volution of Chinese periodical litera¬ 
ture . Young J. Allen worked Trojan-like from 1864 
to 1904 for the propagation of - modem scientific 
knowledge among the Chinese. He had realised it 
full well that the aid of periodicals was an essential 
pre-condition of modernizing China’s outlook* of 
widening her angle of vision. 

The Chinese dailies published between 1860 aad 
1869 were but Chinese translations of different foreign- 
language dailies. Two of the leading dailies of 
present-day China were started under foreign auspices 
and management. It was foreign missionaries and 
merchants in China who first took to the publication 
of newspapers out of pecuniary motives. The Chinese 
took their cue from them and began to follow their 
example from 1870 onwards. It was during this period 
that Wang Tao, the father of Chinese journalism, to 
whom we have already referred, started the Tsun Waa 
Vat Pao, which is still in existence. Like the Christiaa 
missionaries in the field of periodical joumaliBiQ, 
students, who had been to foreign lands, and Govwft- 
ment officials* who looked ahead, were pioneers in the 
field of daily journalism. Yung Wing, the first Chinese 
student to have left bis native shores for higher 
studies, started a daily on May 3, 1874, This papo^ 
Hu& Poo—was pubHahed from Shanghai. Wu Tint* 
fang was one of the first Chinese students to haiVf 
gone abroad for higher education. Another Chinesiii 
student—iKwang Ghichow—who had his edueatioD 
abroad, started a daily named Kwang Pao on May 
1866. 

Needless to Bay> these earliest papers wirh ilb- 
saature and undevdoped. Journalists vTeid IbdM 
down upon by toe society. A filKaebu Yieoeor atm. 
described the Chinese journalists as “tos 
loafers of Kianswt and'Chdriang,” The publio j^Snion 
was aeititer fav«iD»ye nor , nspsetfid to 
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ftalto. A (^abge however was noUceable from the time 
<t{ Liang Chi-ehao, the prince of Chinese joumaliats, 
who began to use the periodical .press as a vehicle of 
agitation for political reforms. The Fourth.Estate iu 
CMna began to have their share of social recognition 
and prestige. 

No Chinese newspaper at this stage could claim 
a circulation exceeding a' few hundreds. No issue 
had more than two sheets of paper. The management 
of a newspaper was in consequence not a tough job 

at all. 

“The papers of those days contained chiefly 
tit-bits of social gosaip of no real importance. Not 
only were they unable to report on the important 
affairs and plam; of tlic nation, but they were 
afraid to publh;h them ^'I'on if they had access to 
such reports. The r('.“ull was th.at the news material 
was chiefly of the vague.st and trivial sort . . . . 
there were reports about market prices, boat- 
sailings, theatre progrumines, which were all adver¬ 
tisements, serving aii a guide to amusements for 

travellers.In one word, the newspapers 

of those days were publi.shed with the one aim of 
making money, while the (ditors tried to do as 
little as they eoiild. The gem.nil reason was that 
Chinese society of (lio.«e d-ays, both .high and low, 
did not posses# a world oiitleok, nor did they take 
an intelligc»nit interest in j olities, but regarded the 
daily paper only ns an onterprizc of the foreign 
firms having lillle to do with ounsidves .”—The 
, Golden Jubilee Volume oj the. Shun Pao. 

The year 1894-95, which witnessed China’s defeat 
at the hands of Japan in the First Sino-Japnnesc War, 
marks the beginning of a new era in the history of 
Chinese journalism. Journalists of this epoch were im¬ 
bued with the loftiest ideals of selfless devotion to the 
country. This era, as noted above, may rightly be 
regarded as the golden age of journalism in China. In 
utter defiance of bans imposed by the Government, in 
total disregard of govorninental persecution and with¬ 
out any profit-motive the papers and periodicals of the 
period started a nationwide campaign for building up 
a pro-reform public opinion. The efforts bore fruit and 
the effete Maiichti monarchy was liquidated when 
Heuan Tung, the Ia.st of the Chings, was persuaded to 
abdicate in 1912. The press was the principal, nay, the 
iKilo'medium for the dissemination of modern ideas and 
the expresaon of contemporary public opinion. These 
ideas had four aspecta.% For one thing, there was an 
ineistent demand for political reforms, an attempt to 
focus public attentioa on the corruption of the bureau- 
etary and an incessant propaganda for popularising the 
ideals of independence, democracy and constitutional 
reforms. Kang Yu-wei and Liang Chi Chao were the 
arch-protagonists of these ideas. For another, the 
Manohue, who were foreigners, were vehemently 
Ittao^ed. 13r. Sun Yat^son, Chang Tayeu and other 
of this anti-Manchu crusade hdd to the 
the expulsion of the Manchus was absolutely 
JMuMtttiy. lor national salvation. Foi^ yet a’ titird, there 
to propagate and popularise ju»-> 
'.;ide«|.' Yen Ftt. wai-- the ',]mdli¥mted 


leadertbf this aspect of the campaign. Last but not least, 
an all-out effort was made to conserve the best elements 
'of Chinese culture and to bring about a cultural regene¬ 
ration of China. Of the leaders Of this aspect of the 
campaign carri(!il on by contemporary papers and 
periodicals C’hang Taycn and Liu Shihpei deserve 
special mention. In the w'ords of Lin Yutang, 

“In the play and counter-play of these currents, 
literary China was awakened to a national and politi¬ 
cal consciousne.ss and its enthusiasm kindled into 
a glowing flame that eomuiued the Manchu Empire.’' 
—A Hiniory oj the Prcus and Public Opinion in 
China, F. 94. 

A realisation of the necessity of mass education 
and the urgency and importaiuie thereof had begun to 
dawu upon Government officials and promiiieaf writers 
of contemporary China. Government officials, reformers 
and gifted persons w’ith vision, such a.s Yuan Shi-kui, 
Chang Chi Tung, Sun Yat-sen, Kang Yu-we, Liang 
Cffii Chao, Sun CLianai, Wen Tingsi, Chen Chuiisuan, 
Chang Taiyu, Sai Yuan Pei, Wu Chi Huei and the 
like, lent their energies towards the development of the 
press. They were closely associated with different dailios 
and periodicals. 

The name of Liaiig Chi Chao will ever remain 
written in letters of gold in the annals of Chinese jour¬ 
nalism. According to many the Revolution of 1911 
was of his making in the main the ground^for which 
was certainly prepared by the Scry articles from his pen. 
He had a deep regard for the social and political ideals 
and institutions of the West. The ideals of independ¬ 
ence, democracy and constiturional reforms had cast * 
magic spell upon him. The Empress Txu-hsi declared 
a reward for hi.s arrest in 190.S. Liang gave the slip to 
the Chinese police and made good his escape to Japan. 
He now brought out a magazine which was published 
thrice a month. This mag:izine —The Pure Criticism 
Periodical —^was in existence for three years. Its entry 
into China was banned by the Manchu Government. 
An Imperial ubise of .lanuary H», 1900, had banned the 
writings of Kang Yu-wei and Liang Chi Chao all over 
the celestial kingdom. Liang was the founder of ft 
number of periodicals. His was a tireless pen which he 
wielded till the last day of his life. He is undoubtedly 
one of the great writers of modem China. Yen Fu 
is another stalwart in the field of China’s periodical 
literature. He rendered into Chinese the works of 
Adam Smith, Herbert Spencer and John Stuart MilL 
He was associated with the Kiwwen Pao, an excellent, 
but short-lived periodical, published f|om Tientsin first 
in 1S)7. Chin’ese papers and periodicals of the period 
were inspired with loftiest ideals of purest patriotism!. 
‘Service to the motherland above self’ was their motto- 
Frowns notwithstanding of powers that were, papers and 
I>erijdical8 of this epoch had a larger circulation than 
that of their predecessors in any previous period. Thior* 
tried to bring about tiie social and cultural .regcn^titoti. 
of China with tiie.help of Western ideah. And tludr 
efforts have borne, fruit. Of the Chinese language 
ai t^ epoch the Wueth Ptdjim Mw> a^ 
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Kuott/ui Htueh Pao deierve special mention. The ioruer 
was fint published in 1898 under the management of 
Mies Chiu Yufang, China’s first woman joumaliat, 
while the latter came into eidstenoe six years later in 
1904. 

These periodicals did much to prepare the ground 
for the establishment of the Chinese Repifiolic by bring¬ 
ing about a revolutionary change in the mental firma¬ 
ment of young China. Dailies like the Su Pao, the Fu, 
Pao, the Min Pao, the Minhu Pao and the Minli Pao 
conducted an overt anti-Manchu campaign. The Su 
Pao is the best known of these papers. A number of 
periodicals were published at this time from Japan by 
exiled Chinese patriots. Their popularity was ever on 
the increase. The Manchu Government took fright 
and had recourse to repression. Dailies, periodicals and 
bulletins were victimised. Bans were imposed on them. 
An order passed by the Manchu Government in 1900 
laid dawn that no student should write for papers, 
work as an editor or as n corre.spondcnt and purchase 
or bring any revolutionary literature in a college or 
university compound. The order, it might be noted in 
passing, remained a dead letter. 

The Shih Pao (Eastern Times) first published in 
1904 by Ti Chuching may be regarded as the first 
modem Chinese newspaper. 

The 16-year period 1895-1911, as noted above, 
constitutes a glorious epoch in the annals of Chinese 
journalism. As an impartial puiweyor of news and an 
a medium of expression of public opinion there has been 
a marked deterioration of the Chinese press in subse¬ 
quent years. The decade 1915-25 is however an excep¬ 
tion. The deterioration in quality however has gone 
pari passu with improvemont of printing and enhance¬ 
ment of circulation, 'fhe Chinese press during 1915-25 
took its cue from the pre-revolutionary press. Its 
contribution towards paving the way for the second 
Chinese revolution of 1^6-27 can by no means be 
over-emphssised. 

China could boast of more than 500 newspapers in 
1912, the year of the birth of the Chinese llepublic. One 
hundred of thest' papers, i.e., about 20 per cent of the 
whole, were published from Peking. When Yuan Shi- 
Kai tried to revive monarchy in China, the publication 
of almost all these papers was stopped. Tlie plea of 
“undermining the safety of the state” came very handy 
to the authorities. This has been a favourite^d for-, 
midabie weapon in the armoury of re-action in all ages 
and all climes for silencing progressive public opinion. 
But tmth dies hard. The day of reckoning comes at 
lastf—belated though—and re-action is swept out of 
existence. 

The year 1917 marks the beginiuQg of * 
great revolution in the literary sphere in China. 
The revolution, hdwev|r> did not remain con¬ 
fined within the literary field alone. It pro¬ 
duced momruitous results in the political life 
of the coua^ as well. This revolution penautded 
young China to Utke An active part in politioa.- A It^. 
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number of periodicals made their appeamtiOB. Tbouih^ 
froifi the West and its literature iMuaed life into 
China’s periodical literature and brought id^out an 
epoch-making change in the cultured sphere of Ibe 
country. May 4th Movement, 1919, and May 80th 
Movement are two memorable eveats of thia epocE. 

In May, 1926, Ku Chenghung* the labour-leader 
of a Japanese spinning mill at Shanghai was ahot dead 
by the Japanese Manager of the mill. There were 
demonstrations in the street of Shanghai in protest 
against this cold-blooded murder. Some of the demons¬ 
trators were shot dead by the British Settlement police. 
Chinese public opinion was never so well-organised as 
at this time. The news of the firing at Shanghai spread 
like wild fire. A country-wide campaign for the boycott 
of Japanese and English gbods launched at this rime 
gradually gained ground. The campaign culminated iu 
the second Chinese Hevolurion of 1920-27. The pre®, 
the students, the merchants and the people sH parti¬ 
cipated actively in this movement. The Kuoraingtang 
and the Communisla were ‘at this time working in 
collaboration with each other. Sim Yat-sen, the maker 
of modern China, the Father of the Chinese nation, 
had breathed his last on March 12, 1925. He had stated 
in no uncertain terms that an awakening of the 
Cliinesc masses is the condition precedent of China’s 
salvation. This indeed is true, not of China alone, but 
of all countries in bondage, of nil the exploited peoples 
of the earth, of the entire disinherited humanity 
struggling for the recovery of its last heritage. But "this 
has been entirely forgotten by the people who today 
mumble these words (“awakening the masses”) in their 
prayers and acknowledge verbal allegiance to the great 
deceased lender.”— H'islory of the Press and Public 
Opinion in China by Lin Yutang, p. 122. 

A movement to substitute modem Chinese for the 
ancient as the language of literature had been already 
set afoot. In 1918-19, more than 4(X)'periodicals in the 
current colloquial of China were published by the 
•teachers and studmits of the country. Political as well 
as literary articles were published by them. Hieir con¬ 
tents included short stories written in imitation of 
western writers and poems and dramas in blank verse. 
It was about this time that the ancient glories of 
China, her philosophy, her ancient literature and 
ancient history began to be/studied rationally arid 
scientifically. The Sinological Quarterly, publidied by 
Peking National University and the special monthly^ 
issue of Dr. Hu Shi’s weekly, The Endeavour, were ri»o 
two most prominent exponents of this aspect of C%ina*s 
cultural regeneration. r 

May 4th Movement of 1919 was among tire first 
fruits of this cultural upheaval. It was through'this 
movement that rite students of Republican China began 
to take for the first rime an active part in the pelitich! 
life of the country. • 

Since the msuguratioh of the Chinese Republm lif^ 
IMS, Chinese new^apen 4^-magarines havh 
in nuaibett as as-^ 
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yoivs Bit«r the birth of the Bepubho. The Proceedings 
of the Second World Press Conference gives the fol- 



their pppularity began to dwindle from 1938. A snmber 
of papers and periodicals subsidised by the GovemmenI 
made their appearance. They, needless it is to say, 
were wholly reactionary and observantist in poUe7 
and outlook. 

Like all other countries China has both progressive 
and reactionary papers. At the time ol, the outbreak of 
the Second Sino-Japanese War in July, 1937, the 
L’Impartial or the 2’a Kwig Pao^ was the foremost 
among the progressive papers of China. It was belter- 
edited than all its Chinese contemporaries. The most 
important among the conservative and reactionary 
papers of cont.emporary China were llic Shun Poo and 
the Sin Wan Pao. It migiit be npted in p.assing tliat 
both are very badly edited. Their subscribers nevertho- 


In 1886 China’s papers and periodicals totalled loss 
than KXP- 78 to be accurate. The mimber had then in¬ 
creased more than 14 limes in 35 years. This is defi- 
nitfdy much beyond the ordinary. 628 Chincse-lauguage 
newspapers were published from Cliina iu 1926. In the 
same year the nuiiibors of aiiTerent foreign-language 
dailies published from China were as follows : 


English 


■ 

• • 

26 

Japanese 


s • 

• • 

16 

Russian 


a 

• • 

6 

French 


• 

* • 

3 

Korean 

• • 

• 

• • 

1 




Total 

52 


" In this j'ear the total number of dailies, weeklies, 
Government Bulletins, and the organs of different 
organisations was in the neighbourhood of 2,000. 

Of the Chinese periodicals of the post-lOlI period 
that made a deep impression on young China, the Yung 
Yen, the Kuofcaigimo and the Tachunghua, all edited 
by Liang Chi-chao, the Pujen, edited by Kang Yu-wei, 
the Chvtin, edited by Chung-vShing-yen, the Renais- 
aanoe brought out by the students of the University of 
Peking, the Kuomin and the Reconstruction both under 
the editorshq) of Dr. Sun Yat-sen deserve special 
mention. Nor should we pass by the Minbu and the 
Xa Jennesse, two other influential periodicals of the 
period. 

The establishment of Nanking National Govern¬ 
ment in 1627 was followed by momentous activities of 
a new type in the literary sphere of China. Marxist 
ideology and literature begau to be propagated on a 
wide scale. Quite a number of pro^Communist pciiodi- 
eala sprang into existence. A large number of Russian 
works were trantdated into Chinese. Nanking ai: fifst 
attaolusd no importance to the progress of Marxism, 
i^ch stirred up sroung China. When, however, Marxist 
ideas made considerable headway, the Government 
took friitdxt and became alert. 

' Tb^ poh'cy of mvage persecution laupohed by the 
Government was responsible for the closing 
. all these poiodicals after a short term of life, 
the w^, we#e v«ty rignifiotot—the 
. PeseriH' the the Jfassel, Storm 


less were more numerous tl)an those of any other 
Chinese paper on the eve of the second Sino-Japanese 
War. Each of yieso had af this time more or loss 
100,000 subscribers. Lin Yutang remarks aptly : 

. . Our -most popular dsiilies arc the worst- 
edited, being run with advertisements as the basis 
and nows of secondary importance only to fill the 
broken spaces left over by advertisements, while the 
better-edited dailies reach a smaller public .”—A 
History oj the Press and Public 0/nnion in China, 

- p. 131. I 

The remarks of another great scholar and literary 
celd^rity of China, Ko Kuag-cliin also bear quotation 
in this context: 

“The nows recorded in our China newspapers 
only servc's the purpose of filling up the space. In 
nsporlin^ an event, an account often appears without 
proper introductioa or endinis and sometimes con¬ 
flicts witli itself. Sometimes the same event appears 
in two or three places without auy onicr or system. 
There is a lot of empty verbiage and the reader is 
not able to get at tile salient points. The rRa.son for 
the former is that the niiorters have not learned 
their job but content tliemscjves witli copying 
releases, while the latter defect is due to the fact 
that the editors do not think for their readers and 
only want to save troubles. So, we often find a 
score of pages with a lot of words and nothing in¬ 
teresting in it that is worth reading. Ihia is iimeed 
a great pity.”— History of Chinese Joumalim, 

p. 218 . 

Chinese papers have made considerable headway 
during the last 20 years. Many are Wie papers which 
publish special weekly editions today. Many of the 
progressive papers have thoroughly mastered the arta 
of displaying news and of using attractive headlinei. 
Economic and literary toi)ics and also arts, sports and 
games, cinema, women’s problems and the like form 
regular features of quite a large number of them. But 
when everything has been said, the fact remains that 
as purveyors of news Chiijese papera are still immatoiHk 
There is an acute shortage of correspondents with 
requisite qualifications. It is why the news served by 
Chinese papers are, more often than nqt> ill-wxittea. 
To mkke a gener^ remark, the style in whiioih the 
oorrespondents wnte is craimped. The papers moreover 
servo politiedl news the*ma^. So |i^ ayemge teadsg. 
■does not mti(& ^tar^ lit, l^bmpi is mrndi iii- 
' el fpe d Iff 
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Tbe periodical litentare of a country ia a reliidile 
iMterioa of ita cultural progreaa. It ia at the aame time 
• aa effective ageni^ of public education, Chineae 
periodicala may be aaid to have attained maturity in 
certain reapecta. Periodicala devoted to particular 
topioa are not unknown in preaent-day China. I^e 
China Year Book of 1935 gives a list of 450 Chinese 
periodicals. Besides the d.'iilics and periodicals there ia 
a class of small-sized papers in China known as 
‘Mosquito papers.’ Many of the ‘Mosquitoes’ are bi¬ 
weeklies. They publish minor news-items ppsed over 
by the dailies. China bad upwards of 200 ‘Mosquito 
papers’ in 1035. 

Chinese periodicals too are as badly edited as the 
dailies. The rates of honoraria paid to the contributors 
being very low, good writers as a general rule do not 


feel iUcHned to write for the pnlodi^lf. lb* AthfritiA ‘ 
weiddies and monthKes generally |fty' an honorarium 
ranging between 100 and 2,000 dollars for a puUlibad 
article. Whereas till a few yean back a Chinee e psriodi* 
cal generally did not pay more than 8 or 4 doU^ to 
a thousaneWord article. Matters ' may have mtM 
improved. 

The contribution of Chinese periodicals towartto 
the national awakening should by qp means be dis¬ 
regarded. Their influence has been felt in all walks of 
life. Periodicals like the llsinvnn Tsung Pao, the pMn& 
Yen and the Tachunghua, all edited by Liang Chi Chao, 
the P« Pao, the Min Pao and the KuonUn, all edited 
by Dr. Sun Yal-sen and the Pujen of Kang Yu Wei by 
bringing about revolutionary changes in the national 
mind have laid the foundations of modern China. 
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STOCK EXCHANGE REFORM 

Stock Exchange Lcigislation Should Be Unitary 


Bt Pkinopal K. L. 

One of the most important pieces of reform that is 
long overdue is that of • the Stock Exchanges. At 
times, it has been admitted by various economists, 
writers and politloiana that speculation is an evil and • 
must be chocked or controlled, so much so that two 
Indian Finance Ministers, Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan and 
Mr. Shanmukham Chetty htvvc referred to it in their 
budget speeches and have promised'“to formulate neces- 
aary legislation in this direction. But nothing tangible 
has yet come out. This shows the importance of the 
aubject and its difiicult nature. I have in my two 
articles which appeared in Commerce on 28th Juno, 
1947 and 5th July, 1947 drawn the attention of the 
Government to the lines of Stock Exchange Reforms 
and much water has flown since then on the point. 

Speculation, it must bo understood, is a necessary 
evil and thus cannot be checked with advantage. It can 
be regulated so as to free it from its inherent w,eaknesBes 
without in any way disturbing tl»o financial struc¬ 
ture. The main function of siJeculation is to promote 
tlie establishment of equilibrium of demand and supply 
in the market and thus to help in the smooth course 
of consumption, production and exchange, and that of 
a Stock Market to provide a ready and easy convert¬ 
ibility of securities and thus enable tiie industries to 
obtain the neoeasary finance. The Stock Exchange has 
thus served a useful puipose as it provides necessary 
mobility to capital and directs the flow of capital into 
profitable and successful industrial enterprises. But it 
is not free from its shortcomings and of„ late have 
been responsible foe much hectic speculation and over¬ 
trading. It was much due to llic circumstances of war 
which brought about prolific fortunes to the Indian 
merchants through black-marketing, profiteering aud 
hoarding as also throu^' the immense increase in cur¬ 
rency noto tn circulaiibn. But at the ..same time there 
«te certain i^rent defects of the p;^nt Security 
Markets in oW; Sbuziitry beoauss o| 1^ noa-eicistsnQS ^ 
g frigid and liforoua pieos of ISm «i 
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National Security Act of TI.S.A., which might be 
applicable to all Stock Markets in our country. The 
proclices of our Stock Exchange's widely differ from 
each other and tliey need a thorough overhauling, 

It is more often suggested that si)eculation shotdd 
be chocked in all possible ways. To my mind this ia 
not a feasible solution and would be just like killing 
a patient with a view to cure him. The patient needs 
proper diegnosia and medication so that ho may exist 
and render necessary service. Stock Exchange practices 
similarly should be guarded and regulated on sounder 
lines so that the speculators may not be able to take 
undue .advantage of the situation and the market may 
be free from all manipulations of the stock brokers and 
that the specualtlon may be carried on with all the 
ability and foresight and may ensure the interest of th# 
investora. i 

As pointed out in my previous writings healthy 
speculation that is based ' on scientific knowledge of 
business conditions is always advantageous and must 
be fostered, while on the other hand, unhealthy specu¬ 
lation which leads to gambling is a social evil and 
brings about much injuiy and waste. Thore should 
be a fine Hue of demarcation between the two. When 
speculation is carried on the basis of unfounded lumouiu 
and imperfect knowledge of business conditions,. it 
bring! about economic degeneration and is reapomfiMo 
for much waste. It simply eoablea the individuals to 
fulfil their selfish motives and is injurious not only 
economically but socially and morally as well. , 
Regulation of ^eculatiop and exchanges is 
fore an urgent necessity and if our-oountiy is tojMi.; 
industrialized and the i^ustries.are allowed to deydlop 
on sounder, and modem , lines, it is highly itotoaMT' 
that Stock Exchoofio Refoms sluHdd not ll^. bhhlnch 
Not only ^HSKuintion oa,Btock Markers is 
.trolled direcfjy by intrndurihK o rijtfid 

vsitod’ .'pom 
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aft tbe Stodk Markets o{ the oouof^ aaeisted by eet^ 
offiee' asaiataiite, mtohiat the daily progreas tnd 
(te^o^neat of theae atsrkets, but also by adopting >11 
mtih iaeaat»«i which will reetriot the scope of speou- 
latioa, in other words by minimismg the facilitiM of 
^moulatioa as well. With the introduction of Stock 
Exchange Legislation, it may be necessaiy to reform the 
Company and the Banking Laws as well. The Directors 
and the Managing Agents who take advantage of their 
position and have, at many times, been responsible for 
the leakage of certain information much iu advauco to 
their relatives and friends, who in turn take undue 
advantage at the Stock Market at the expense of the 
investing public, should be liable to severe punishmout 
and the provisions should be so modified that the 
necessary information may be luailablo to the public 
at the proper time. It may also need a control of 
corporation dividends as also. a control of investment 
for which an eatablishinont of an Investment Board 
may be necessary. The bye-laws of nil exchanges should 
be subject to approval of the Controller of Exchanges 
and a uniform policy sliould be formulated regarding the 
methods of business. In brief, every bit of details 
should be supervised, controlled and regulated by the 
Controller and the Investment Board. 

It muqt, however, be noted that this piece of legis¬ 
lation, which may be in the process of preparation at 
the Finance Minister’s table should not unduly res¬ 
trict the business, as, if it so happens, the business shall 
be diverted from the floor of the exchange to uncertified 
brokers and to “Gutter Markets." In no way the free¬ 
dom of the market which is so essential for the investor 
and the speculator should be curtailed. .The main 
(Aiject of legislation ought to be to see that specualtion 
is not allowed to go beyond reasonable bounds. 

In this connection, it shall also be necessary that 
the brokers are provided proper training regarding 
Stock Exchange technique and practice. The work-can 
conveniently be taken up by the Investment Board 
and the Government should set up a Stock Exchange 
Research Organization to carry on the. necessary 
Itsearch with a, view to reform the investors and the 
market alike. 

While framing the legislation, we cannot afford to 
nei^eot the eOnditioxU} prevailing in other advanced 
eountries like UB.A., England, etc. As pointed out 
above wc cannot run completely on tbe lines of socia- 
ligGc economy under tbe present circumstances and 
the Forward Trading at all. Forward Trading 
must ebt^ue under proper control and for the purpose 
it will be aeoessary that Riea(fy and Forward Deliveries 
be unaml^oualy defined. Tbe Forward busi- 
iMNlw/ whea BUi^nsed daring thh last war, was carried 
ofi the likguiiBe of Ready Delivery which was 

io aigh^ dh^> Hi is too long a'period and 
'Ptii^eei Ojiii^rtuaitiwli lor -manipulatidiBs, Tbe period 
nf coateaets i^iolild precissbr 
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a vieib to check the ;^ecalatoii from trading beyond 
their means, and with a view to cany on Forward Oow* 
'tracts on sound lines as also to restrict the magnitude 
of speculation. A provision to this effect has been made 
in the recent legislation on Stock Exchange in South 
Africa, under which the client is required to deposit 
with the broker such securities as will provide a 
minimum cover. This provision of margin or minimum 
cover should not apply to the investors only, but to 
the brokers as well and may safely be kept deposited 
with Stock Exchange Clearing 'House. Provisions to 
restrict the activities of sjH'culatora beyond their means 
should also be made, for example, loans against the 
securiticH of shares by brokers should be prohibited as 
also the loan advanced on the security of other assets 
should not also exceed, beyond a certain sum. At the 
siijiie time the interest of the investors should also bo 
safeguarded and in no way the brokers be allowed to 
take undue advantage of their position over the in¬ 
vestor, e.g., a broker should be prohibited fram selling 
his own holdings to a client or from acquiring himself 
the clients’ holdings without the clients’ permission and 
a disclosure to this effect must be made on the Brokers’ 
Note. Provision should also bi? made for tlie Audit of 
Brokers’ Accounts and any infriugemeut of rules and 
regulations framed under the law should be severely 
punished. This would reduee the magnitude of the 
Tarawani basiuess at the Bombay Stock Exchange, 
which mostly goes against the interest of the investors. 

Control of business on Blank Transfers is also 
necessary and must be provided for. In the early 
stages it will neither be feasible nor advisable to pro¬ 
vide for the abolition of Blank Transfers but a start 
may be made by limiting the period of their currency. 
Necessary changes must also bo made in the constitu¬ 
tion of the Stock Exchanges and provision be made for ' 
the representation of various commercial bodies &nd 
the Government on their Governing Boards with a view 
to provide an opportunity for these bodies to put 
their points of view, a.s also to keep an eye on their 
working. The Act should also lay down the minimum 
qualification of a member. Stbek Exchange business 
i.s full of intricacies and responsibilities, and it is, there¬ 
fore, necessaiy that before a man enters this business, 
he must possess tlie required knowledge^ experience and 
training. Bound monetary position should not he the 
only consideration of membership, though of course, 
it should be one of the primary considerations. Tire 
membership fee should be sufficiently high and tbe 
licence at one time should be granted for one year cmly 
and may be renewed from year to year. 

Provision should also be made for tlie .protection- 
of the investors from investing in unsound compaoiet 
through listing regulations of the Stock Exchange which 
should call for such information as would gn^le th® 
listing Committee to judge the soundness of the eost^ 
pany mid provide for olpser scrutiny of seeutitiW' 
belcn«'^ey .ftN|;.'a(^Mly listcd^^ 
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httfut excelled ia iron indafstry in a very remote 
peixod but the dating of this particular toanoh of 
Indian iodustiy is a debatable questioiu Scattered 
and fragmentary references in ancient literature are 
rather insuiScient for a knowledge of the systematic 
development of this industry in India from the 
earUost time. Still the penisal of these scanty 
records together with the remnants of the industrial 
concerns has brought to light the dominant position 
of India in the world in ancient time with respect to 
iron industry. 

Pirst, wc get reference of iron implements in the 
Bigveda. The age of the lligveda is between 2501) 
and 2000 B.C. This shows that the use of iron was 
knbwn to the Indian people at,that time. It is said 
that no iron imploincnts have been found in the 
remains of Mahenjedaro civilisation which was 
excavated in Sind. It is slated that the people of 
the place fell before the inroadors as thej’ did not 
know the use of iron implements and the horse. 

The written account of war implements which are 
described in the Ramnyana or the Mnhnhhiratn 
beggars description. It is really amazing to find that 
the ancient Indians know the art of making and use 
of these Jiighly developed techniobl instminente 
esjmcially when many of their modern equiviilcnts arc 
yet to be. made, though some of them have already 
made their appearance proving the possibility of tbe 
existence of others. In the Ayurvedic days delicate 
surgical instruments wore used for complex operation. 
Many of tliem are meutiined in the Sushruta Si^mhitn 
and other Ayurvedic works. Many of these are mndc 
of iron. The construction of them requires experience 
and research in handling iron and its ores proving 
thereby the still more antiquity of the iron indiifiiiy in 
India. Unfortunately we can not get these instru¬ 
ments now. This may be due to the ravage of t*™’’ 
by rusting of tiiese instruments. 

India has produced iron and steel from earliest 
times. The famous Damascus blades, which were so 
much in demand in Europe, were prepared from Indian 
steel called Wootz.’^ Traders from Middle East 
countries came to India for this famdus material 
Wootz disregarding the fatigue and the dangers of 
euob long journeys. That is a point of credit to the 
ancient Indian iron industry. India was carrying on 
this trade nearly 2000 years ago. 

A brief account of the process of manufacturing 
Wool* steel would not be out of place here. A 
mixture of magnetic sand and laterite (a product 
of sub-aerial weathering of rocks in tropical countries ; 
principally a mixture of aluminium ‘and ferric hydro¬ 
oxides) in the proportion of 3:2 was heated in 
cruciblea made of refractory clay derived from decom¬ 
posed granite for twentgf-*ro»jT hours by means of 
bellows. No charcoal was used but some fragmenUi of 
old glass dag wKd instead. After heating the eharCe 
mi allowed to «dol when ateal of ftaat JltaedBaa 


produced. It wasfurther .an&eoled ip., fiuaaoos 
of refractoiy clay until the reqtdsitB malleabUity,;'*l^ 
obtained. The Tellinga name of tl^ steel i8;^oot%. 

The manufacturing procees of steel as praelasedi 
in ancient India was in many ways superior to that , 
of foreign imported steel. The furnaces and belloiM 
here were of many shapes and designs, and Oharcoal 
made from, different types of timber was used giving 
the variable amount of carbon and hydrocaibon. Even 
now in .some parts in India village blacksmiths rear 
this ancient process of manufacturing steel and extract¬ 
ing iron from ores. But they are hardly paid for the 
labour and earn somehow a poor livelihood. Competition 
from iniporl-ed products as well as scarcity of fuel had 
gone to deprive tlicm of thi'ir ancestral practice. 

The relics of the use of iron in India are to be fpund 
frouj the archaeological finds in different parts of India, 
.such as Tinnevolli district in Madras, Dharpillar in 
Malwa (Gujarat), Konarak temple in OrisSa and 
remains of slags of iron from the neolithic site a' 
Bellary, beraikela, Ghatsila but the iron pillar near 
Delhi which, according to Fergusson, was built before 
400 A.D., stands as a glorious testimony to the iron 
industry of India. This huge pilbr is wholly made of 
wrought iroji and has a length of 23 ft. 8 inches, a 
diameter of 16-4 inches at the base and a weight of 
nearly 6 tons. The manipulation of sue.ii a huge 'mass 
of wrought iron speaks in itself of Indian efficiency in 
iron industry. It is totally rustless but contains no 
chromium or titanium. On analj’sis it yielded 00'72 
per cent of iron and 0-28 percent of carbon, sulphur, 
silica and phosphorus. It baSes our imagination when 
we try to conceive how sucli a huge structure of 
rustless wrought iron was made into a pillar. It h) 
said that it has been constructed by welding pieces of 
wrought iron,, but has been so adjusted that no traces 
of weJding arc to be seen. 

Thus we see that the iron industry in India is very 
ancient. In fact, it can be reasonably stated that the 
iron and steel industry pixibably originated from here.; 
This indusity which was kept alive during the Mogul 
period practically died out in recent years due to hard 
competition from imported products, shortage of fuel, 
lack of protection by the Government and rrften due 
to the op^,)resrion qf tlie juiginUmt (landlards) owl 
their people. It really lamentable that India bad ie 
recent yjjars to depend on foreign countries ift steel , 
products although she possesses a vast and perhaps the 
richest and largest reserve of high-grade inon-ore 
a good quantity of coal suitable for metallurgiesl FliT* 
poses. It is gratifying that the Tata Iron and Sbsel 
Company and otlier Indian concerns ia this iaduetoy. 
have met a fraction of our demand though a gobd- 
amount progress is yet to be madet. We hope thftt 
with the help ,o£ the Government our. 
true to the ancient tmditioin, wptdd gome to - 
% whole of th« demfiitd of IftdU to 
pMiuotl. '-/'v 



SOME MRLY ANTIQOTnES FBOM LOWER BENGAL 

Bl BIMAIiKUMAB DATTA, hjl. 


Thb eztennvc low-lying plain on the south of the 
present district of 24-Pargana3 in Bengal is known as 
West-5undarbaa. It forms the western part of the 
Sundarban and extends along the sea-face of the Bay 
of Bengal from the estuary of the river Hooghly on 
the west to that of the river Kalindi on the east. 
Many tidal rivers intersect this area with a network 
of their branches and give it the appearance cf a 
tangled region of estuaries, rivers and water-courses, 
enclosing a large nilmbcr of islets of various shapes 
and sizes. 

Formerly this region was covered with dense 
jungles abounding in tigers, rhinoceroses and other wild 
animals; and many scholars held the view that it was 
not of ancient origin and had no past history. But the 
numerous antiquarian remain.s which this desolate tract 
and its bordering areas yielded, after the gradual re¬ 
clamation of the jungles, clearly testify to its inhabited 
character and prosperity in remote days. 

These antiquarian remains include numerous ruins 
of temples and other buildings, stone, bronze and 
terracotta images, copi)cr-platc inscriptions, potteries, 
coin.® and seals, etc.’ 

No mention has yet been found of any early town 
or village of this region in any Indian literary records. 
But Ptolemy’s map of India within the Ganges (2nd 
century AD.) shows a town here “Palaura” by name, 
between two rivers, named as Kambyaon and Mega, 
near the coast of the Bay of Bengal.* 

From the ancient epigraphic* and old Bengali 
literary* sources, as well as from the maps by De Barros 
(1540 AD.), Vandea Broucke (1660 .A.D.) and James 

1. (a) V«rai>ilt» RMtoari;]t Svuistjr** Manggraphi Nm. 3 4 aad *• 

(6) Caulegiu af Gupta Coins (Kaligbtt). BrlUtb Mukcuiii, 
Ailw. p. XL 

(e) Annual Kapart, Varandia Hetearch Society (Rajibahi), t928-S9 
(Kiuhaa cols, Jaur Deu]), jiaiiM 31'23. 

(d) Praaatdings, Asiatic Society of Bental, U79, (Puni;b>mcrkijd 
osIna, Jakra), page 24S. 

(<) BasetipUva List of SciUptmes and Caint in lha Musaum of the 
Bassipya SaUtyu Parisad, R. D. Banerjee (Puoeh-iaaikcd cotna. Bora- 
Champa), pago 40, Not. 179-\84, and coatllo aetl e{ the Sad and 3cd 
omtnry B.C. (Cbandntketu Gtib), page 16. 

(/) Kudwa letta-cCrtM bud born Sogatdarlp. Nov. In the 
Aahatoah llueenm. 

(g) Issdian Bistaricai Quurtirfy, Vel. IX, 1933, paget 202'2a7 and 
Vo). X, ,No. a. »34, pagee 331-331. 

3. See Ptelemy’e Map of India wltkln Ike Genaec, F. J. Monahaa'a 
Strip' BUtarr •/ Sengel (Oifoid Unlcendty Pnai). 

3, Dakihin CaaisidapuT Copper.pble of ftaharafa Lakthsaan Sana 
bsseripUans of Senget, Val. UI, page 94, by N. C. Uatumdar. 

4. (a) Blpnde* CkidnafactPi Jfenwer Bkosm. Bangiya SaUiyu 
Pttkad IWite. 1343 B.&:, Vet. U. 

(*) ‘ llii)nn4« it** Cbakrayerty’e G/MmN Xaoya, IttdSaa >»••• 
.pyie'lUkStt/aM 

'' fiMw' 'tfw. '•W iCriataMuii^ 'la Stuitfltr 
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Rennel (1761-1777 A.D.), it. is evidently clear that'this 
tract was traversed by the main channels of the 
Ganges (now known as Adi-Oanga) which was the high¬ 
way for tlie sea-borne trade of the rich Ganges valley, 
’rhia circumstance must have conduced to its prosperity 
in the past. But liow Ihi.s prosperity was swept away 
and the region became depopulated and ovcrgrovxn 
with jungles is unknown. Natural cataclysm like carth- 
quaker, submergence of land and gradual choking 
up of the Adi-Ganga, had been, most probably, some 
of its causes. 



An earthen jar with basket marks 
Evidences of the submergence of the old lands of 
tliis region were found in many places. 

Oolonel Qastrel says in his Revenue Survey Report 
of tile Faridpore, Jessore and Buckergunge District^: 

“What meamum height th^ Sundarbana may 
have fotmerly attained ia utterly unknown .. . . 
But that a general subsidenee has operated over tho 
whole of iSuhdarbahs, if not of the entire delta, is, 
I thrak,. qwtd dlear the r^ult of the, ekamina* 
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tiou of outtmgi or wetions mtde ia raricnu parte 
when tanka boog ea^vatcd* At KlmlBa, 
about 12 miles to the'neareA gundarbaa lot, at * 
depth from eighteen feet below the present surface 
of the ground and parallel to it, remains of an old 
forest were found consist,ing entirely of Sundri trees 
of various with their roots and lower por¬ 
tions of the trunk exactly as they must have been 
eristent in former days, when all was fresh and 
green above them” 



A stone- stand 
R. D. Oldham writes': 

"The poal4)€d is found in all excavations in 
Calcutta at a depth varying from about twenty to 
about thirty feet and the same stratum appears, to 
extend over a large area in Ute neighbouring 
county. A peaty layer has been noticed at Port 
Canning, thirty-five miles to the south-east and at 
Khulna, eighty miles east by north, always at such 
ft deptli below the present surface as to be soino 
feet beneath the present mean tide level. In many 
of the cases noticed, roots of the Sundri trees were 
found in the peaty stratum. This tree prows a 
little above high watermark in grounds liable to 
flooding, so that in many instances roots occurring 
below the mean tide level, there is conclusive evi¬ 
dence of depression."' 

From these evidences of aibmergence and other 
geological features Mr. Oldham thinks that in the 
remote days probably this area of the Sundarban Was 
not a part of the alluvial region of the Gangetie delta 
but a detached portion of a dry land that existed in the 
present Bay of Bengal. About this he says as follows in 
his book The Manual of Geoldgy of J^ia .: 

"The evidence (of depression) is confirmed by 
the occurrence of pebbles, for it is extremdy im¬ 
probable that coarse gravel shoiild hayn l^en 
deposited in water eighty fathoms deep and large 
fragments could not have been brought to licir 
present position unless the streams which now 
traverse the, country had a greater fall or tuUesB 
which is more probable rocl^ hills existed which 
have been covered up by alluvial deposits. Ilie 
coarse pravel and sands which form so oonffldeiWble 
proportion of the bods traversed can Bcaroely be 
deltaic accumulation, and it is therefore fwobable, 
that when they were forji^ed, the present site of 
Calcutta WM mev the alluvial plain, ami it is quite 

»/ fcSjs,;Ma8. PiOiak'' 


possible that a portion of Bigr iM Bsil|gp)l, - te!li 
land."' 

Besides th^, there are othw eviddaces of dspNt^ 
mon of lands in this area, which Show that due to it 
ma# ancient buildings had also been sidimerged under 
ground in the past. The river Raidighi Gang, Which 
flows along the western side of lot- No. (Kapkan- 
dighi) is also studded witli ruins on its east bank. 
Foundations of buildings, built of large-sise brides 
exposed due to river erosions, are still viable there 
during ebb' tide, about 8 feet below the present bank 
of the Gang. 

Recently I have seen in this tract some antiquities, 
which were unearthed from lower levels of ground 
bearing close afiSnily with some f the pre-historic finds 
clwcovcred in India and abroad. I intend to describe 
them here. Discovery of those antiquities and the 
evidences of the submergence of land, referred to 
above, indicate that this part of lower-Bcngal is of 
ancient origin and probably it has a pre-history 
shrouded in obscurity. 

Of these finds the first one I want to notice here is 
a band-made earthen jar with liaskct marks on 
its external surface. It is 5i ins. X 4 ins. and Was 
unearthed at Eupnugar (Lot No. 31, PB. Jaynagar). 
It is not possible now to ascertain ils age as there i* 
no data for want of scientific excavation. J^ut it closely 
resembles some of the early cartlicm jars used for 
funeral purposes in Kgj’pt to keep wine for the dead.* 
Recently such basket-marked potteries have come to 
light in the Arikamedu excavation from the pre- 
Aratine layer.'' All over the world hand-made basket* 
.marked potteries were coming down from very remote 
times probably from Neolithic ago* and were in use in 
ancient China," in llie Thames at Mortlake“ and in 
other ancient sites. Gradually with the march of time 
this kind of marks on pollerita lost its purpose «id 
style and began to be more and more conventionalised 
and decorative. 

The second one is a terra-cotta figurine of a mfOthfiP< 
goddess (2 inches in height), which was disoov«ed 
from a depth of 20 feet at the time of digging a ditek 
on the dry bed of Nalua Gang, a branch of the 
Ganga river. The hands and nose of this figurine an 
pinched and the breasts and eyes are made of addi*, 
tional fixed clay dots. The dots showing eyes are WiW" 
ing but their marks are still visible. 

In other parte of India this kind of clay imagto 
with various otlier types were found from the day* of 
Harappa culture. It is now difficult to ascertain (kb 
age of this figurine from the Sundaiban as 
chronology of the terra-cottas of India has given 

S. Biitiab Uneuin PoM GitSi. SwtIm B. Sf, Jb, .BjM., 

,7. Aaeimt tiOit, Me. 3, Jyljr, IMS. PliM XZVU, afiu$ 0)1. 

a AntknpohtTr E. B. I»ylor, VtL n, MS* **. , 

XlWf SmSm). 

9. Tk* CMliuttm lk« JSmt (OSm), B«m Cws i Mt .' . 

u. fft nttsuif: ^ Kiftnrf a, ■$,' 

lltom ))t ,, I.’ < 1 ' , ' ■ ' . ' 
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id )»iie3t ipdtfulstum and fsTenl fiondunoBS have bMB 
^wn from the exiatsnee of various tjrpoi. Primitive 
types have been aeeigned an early and sometimes pr^ 
historic date.” IVom the circumstantial evidences, it 
being estremely archaic and coming from d depth of 
so feet, it may be said without much hesitation that 
this figurine is of a very early age. 

The third one is a four-legged rectangular stand 
made of sand-stone (sise 15 ins. x 12 ins. x 0 ins.). It 
was unearthed during the re-excavation of the dry bed 
of an old tank at Kankandighi (Lot No. 26, P.S. 
Idatburapur) from a depth of 16 Icct. It bears close 
aimilarity with a stone-stand found at Tinnevelly 
(Travancore) in South India with pre-historic imple¬ 
ments and a grinderThis kind of stands were in use 
in India for grinding corn from pre-historic timps. 
Such stands belonging to the Gupta period were smaller 
in sise and ornamented. The practice of grinding corn 
on raised stones (without legs) had been in vogue in 
Egypt also 3,000 yeara back.** 

Geologists say that Bengal is comparatively 
younger in age. But the pre-historic antiquities so far 
discovered as chancc-finds in the different districts of 
this province, bordering the 24-ParganaB district, indi¬ 
cate tliat it has a pre-his(lory of her own from very 
remote days. Though not in plenty, still implements of 
Paleolithic and Neolithic ages were found in Hooghly, 
Midnapur and Burdwan districts. In 1865, V. Bail dis¬ 
covered a small bouchcr, fashioned from a p^ble of 
greenish quartaito, on the surface of the ground near 
the village of Kiinkun, 11 miles south-west of Govinda- 
pur on the Grand Trunk Road, in association with a 
spread of pebbles derived from the eontdomerates of 
the lower^ Damodar group of the Gondwana system.® 
In Midnapur district near a village called Tama-juri 
. within the pargana of Jbatibani a flat celt or battle-axe 
of oOpper was also unearthed by some villagers while 
digipng a pit for domestic purpose.** In the district of 
Burdwan near Dnrgapiir relics of a very early eivili* 
satipn also came to light. These am now under the 
iospection of the Archaeological Department.® . 

Asides the finds noted above the anedeat scripts 
in, Sonuh Matfika ChitTaUpi in the West Rarh and in 
the' inscriptions on the hills of Biharinath in the district 
of Banitura, have got a stiiking resemblance with the 
edripts of Harappa and Mohenjodaro and prove beyond 

II. AommI H*port, AtelumlsctMl Sgirey at tadai„ ISoa-S, 
p«i» IM. 

. ' U. tf HUterf <S. C.' Walk). V^ I, fia|ani ia »*■<• 
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la CaMfefaa t» At lnH$» thurnim, 
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4puSt that scripts of bdus valley culture were onoe 
current in West Bengal.® Some of the ritual folk diww* 
ings of Bengal are also important for more than one 
reason. In one of such Alpam drawings, found in the 



Mother Goddess 

village of Eujkura (District Bankura), distinct traces 
of some of the Indus valley scripts \dth many Brahmi 
and Kharosti letters have be'in traced.” 

The chance-finds, described above, clearly indicate 
that Bengal with its lower regions, washed by numerous 
channels of the Ganges, is not of recent growth and 
archaeolopeally is of high importance, PrOm the 
reference in the Vedic and Paumnik literature it also 
appears that this province was the home of primitive 
people for a long time. But its pre-histoty is now” com¬ 
pletely shrouded in darkness and only scientific excava¬ 
tions can throw light on it. 

U, fat detdM dntrlpUoni *nd plotvni thws Mripti ud 
dtail lelk dnnringi, m SneyelaptaJit BaittMtiuk, V«L I, Sign <• 
jtittai 2ie, P«l)Ualied by the Indian Reiairdi Inatltetn, Calcotu. 
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ARANBIULA METAL MIRROR 

A Bfirade of Metallurgy 
Bt K. P. PADMANABHAN TAMPY, bx 


Aaotrr {uaBi^>two miles to the north of Trivandrum 
is the ancient village of Aranmula, idyllically situated 
in the Thiruvalla taluk on the left bank of the river 
Painba. Famous for its old temple consecrated to God 
Parthasarathi, and the spectacular annual snake-boat 
regattas, Amnmula is the home of the unique bell- 
metnl industry carried on by a select band of heredi¬ 
tary master craftsmen who alone know the secret of 
casting bell-metal mirrors from an alloy of copper 
and tin. 


monial utensils, decorative lamps, bells and such othtir 
articles required for daily use in the temple. Hfe 
endowed the artisans with liberal grants of lands and 
special privileges. For some reason the, oraflamen 
proved unsuccessful in their efforts to turn out the 
required articles to the satisfaction of the connoissour 
chief. The indignant chief thivatened the Kannans 
with eviction. The craftsmen who wefe at 
their wits’ ends offered special sacrifices .and prayers 
to the deity in the temple and decided to mako a 



unique crown for the image in 
the shrine. The womenfolk of 
the Kannans threw into the 
melting pot all their tin oma- 
niepts uccompaneid hy prayers 
and entreaties to the God to 
save their husbands from dis¬ 
grace. The crown, made <’ut 
of the combination of copper 
and till tho exact proportion 
of which was at that time 
unknown to the casters, was 
a marvel of .art and craft. 
8ilvr.r-like in colour and britric 
like ghass, it shone, with rare 
brilliance, and when cleaned 
acquired tho quality of re¬ 
flection. The rmikutam or 
crown known as Karmadi Siifif 
bam (mirror imago) is' even 
now preserved in the Atsa- 
mula temple and worshipped. 


Aranmula snake-boat regatta 
Aranmvla Kannadi (Aranmula mirror) which 
has gathered around it a tradition and sanctity 
and has been hailed as the finest and rarest example 
of bell-metal castii^t is considered to be ouq of the 
most treasured curios of the world. Inspired art and 
impeccable craftsmanship combine to render the manu¬ 
facture of this mirror one of the most wonderful 
achievements of indigenous art-crafts, as remarkable 
as (he mummificatiott in ancient Egypt The history 
of the origin qf tho industry is lost in obscurily. 
Tradition and legend aver ^at nearly four oentoaes 
ago, the chief of the principality of Aranmula, a 
patron of arte and crafts, brou^t down a few famBi^ 
Of B^anllane^ p^t^neional casters in broase, to 
down in Ids poncapii^tiy and mdm the 


tuitoua discovery was imme¬ 
diately put to use by the intrepid Chief and tIM' 
talented craftsmen. The casters worked out the ptope*' 
proportiem of the different metals and manufactunSd 
mirrors. The Chief liberally patronised the etnftip.^ 
in developing the industry. He proclaimed that tW 
metal mirror was a gift of God and laid down 
it should form one of the eight auspioiotis ‘ 

used in all Hindu religious rites. By observing . 

rule himself, he gave the lead, and the 
people in the village followed suit., The 
Kannadi thus became an article of eVa^^af; 4 ^ 
in the Hindu household and was,in've8t6d'l!irith’'a'-ii(^'!, 
of'sanctity. " i irM’'' 

Ibe ^etal mirror is cast from an idloy !! 

aa^ lh»' exact propertioa, rf' #ieh>&:fv«WKvi 



aha^i^ mM ymsak m 

fUEtded went of only two wrviving fEmiliea of admi^tiJn of modem metallurgirts. TJ»e cost of 
Kaaaaaa at Afamm^. The metal mirror is ueuaUy m^teriale required for caeting these mirrora is 
oval io shape, $ix laches by four Inobes, and about compared with the extent of highly skilled labour 
o&erfifth of an inch thick • and has a bri^it and which'the complicated process of manufacture demands- 
polish^ surface as that of cut-glass mirrors.. The TTie different processes in the making of mirrom aw 
polishing of the wrface of the mirror is a difficult and attended to by the entire family of Kmmw. The 



The master craftsman polishing metal mirrors 


IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII^^IIIIIIIIIIIIPIII^^ the the 

the wax, and attend to casting and polishing. The 
The tmiater craftsman weighing‘tlje metals to making of a mirror involves the strenuous efforts of a 
iorm the proper alloy for manufacturing metal whole family for four das’s. The price of a mirror 

..mirrors ia about Rs. 15. Although Aranraula metal mirrors 

delicate job, damitnding consummate technical skill may not be able to compete with cheap glass mirrors, 
and utmost psituinee. A paste of rice bran and laurel they are prised very much by collectors of curios, 
or jforotS. (Iptfd^arpus Wightiana) oil is hsed for especially connoisseurs hailing from foreign coutt- 
this polished plate is fixed with a mix- tries. ITjere is every scope for the manufacture of 

pXTte of triff on an artisticafiSy ongwed brass metal mirrors flourishing as a cottage craft in which 

fpme., #91 and mastery of Htfaftsmanship inspired art and accomplished craftsmanship combine 

of the mo#:#^nced <3^, are required for casting to produce one of the marvels of metallurgy attempted 
th^se ■ elicits both the mivy and nowhere else in the world. 
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It WM ia a huny that 1 made trip to the TVA— 
o)ie of the wooden modem America. It require^ 
montbe possibly to learii and study the various aspects 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority. It is an institution 
all by itself aod a marvel of modem engineering skill. 
Its aobievements are numerous and multi-faced. Besides 
controlling floods and river navigation for which it was 
originally designed fifteen years ago it has contributed 



- ' Wilson Dam 

towards a higher standard of living of the people of 
the Tennessee Valley and of the United States at large,, 
through the various industries developed in the valley 
and better methods of scientific agriculture. It has 
also given rise to the all-powerful mighty atom and 
its protege the atom bomb. Here in this valley in the 
famous Oak Ridge plant tho first atom bomb 
waa created and for tUa purpose alone there arose 
out of nothing a modem industrial town almost over- 
nightf unbelievable it was like that of Aladin’s days, 
booming with scientific activities employing the best 
brains available in the United Stales as well as from 
other countries. 

The Tennessee Valley covers an approximate area 
of 40,000 sq. miles comprising the seven states of 
Virginia, Kentucky, Alabama, Georgia, North Caro¬ 
lina, Mismssippi and Tennessee itself. The whole of 
this area is ^mtted with blue mountains, wide lakes 
almost all artificially created through the. river-cota- 
trolling 83 ^tem of the TVA witii .a shore-line of ncgriy.' 
10,000 miles with plenty of room for swimmibi, firidug* 
boating and other itcreating activities. In fact the 
TVA lakes have already been known as *'the ^reafc 
Lakes of the South.*' The whole of this big valh^* 
once haunted with malsiia, low standard of fiving tfbd 
frec^atly devastated by •uheontrollable floods 
ia toll foiim (d human lives and proilerilie^ 
ia ‘todigt li ^vourite recreating eentes' and Mtntets 
]p^ r«ol fli# fnna «ll over tbi llabsed itakg 


also a few thousand foretgnets every year, 'botit 
men as well as technical experts from all over the wt^. 

I am no technician in the sense tiie dasar and 
other conetruetion ekills are involved. I went to see 
the TVA just as a layman. 1 was mote, 'U 

a chemical engineer in the chemkai plwte operated 
by the TVA at'their Wilson Dam plant at MuMfles 
Shoals in the State of Alabama. As the TVA by itself 
is an institution there is a place for every one to 
learn, look and wonder at this achievement Of modem 
scientific skill calling for the services of engined and 
technicians of all kinds and shades of opinion. One 
will see there the labourers toUing for thdir daily 
bread, the big boss rcspourible for everything, the 
construction engineer edl the while busy with his blue¬ 
prints and construction work, the gooloipct surveying 
the geolo^cal aspects of the dams and their sites (for 
on this geological report alone the dams are located 
and their construction details dependent on this 
geological findings), the chemical engineer busy with 
the work of various plants producing fertilisers for 
chea}M»r and easier farming and eve^ prepared to 
switch their top-level energy and activities for the pro¬ 
duction of ammunitions and other war materials in 
case of emergencies side by side with their activities 



Fontana Dam with power-station below 

in the atomic laboratories of the huge Oak Bidtb 
plant, the agriculturai engineer supervising tim s9* 
operative farms sponsored by this TVA aii4 ; 
bacteriologist looking for better and ^ective nmtitbib. 
for the control of .pests and mosquitoes witii weajpiOM* 
like DDT and ;«>rayii^j planes at ti»eir commaadi 
|ict, the TVA is a (mntribution. of every . 

il^owlidge known to men, 

ITie Tenrm8SBe;yatley (iit^i%''is a deeetttidpk^ 
project inydlv^f.' wvcih stateis sad 
bullion people, 'R wnl 
;'|b' 4i. pirn “Hkti 
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ftCWV^eared^f river k tbie south and dev^pment «{ 
i1« rallejr. The TVA wu aet op in tbe days of tiie inte 
Present BooMrelt apd it came into being (m May 
18^ exactly fifteen years ago. "Raoniag waten 
WN8 made to walk." A river was put to woric for the 
people. As somebody remarked, it was "one. hell of a 
big job of work." It was not that the Aet did not 
receive any opposition. But it was adopted and 
thank God, today politics do not play any part in 
the TVA. The Act called for the maximum amount 



eteqtrisity, geology, design, survey, arehiteetund, civil 
antf mechanical deagn services, etc. 

' The whole trip was arranged and planned through 
the office of the TVA at Knoxville, wUch ie its head¬ 
quarters. I could not see all of the twenty-nine duns 
at the time except viriting some of the 'more impor- 
taint and bigger ones like the Fontana dam in KorUi 
Carolina, the Norris dam near Knoxville, the Wilson 
daim in Alabama and a few others. It is not that the 
rest of the dams are not worth visiting but that I did 
not have time enough for them. The two big dams 
still under construction are the one damming the 
Watauga stream and the other on the South Holston 
river, a tributary of the Tennessee. Dams under 
construction are really instructive and give an idea as 
to the tremendous work and materiEds involved in 
their construction. Diverting the whole stream', as is 
being done in -the above two cases, througli another 
artificial channel and clearing the site for the dam 
and its subsequent construction is by itself a tremend¬ 
ous job. The neat and clean finished dams do not 
usually give an idea as to the huge amount of labour 
and materials involved. 

TVA's chemical plants are at .the Wilson dam at 
Muscles Shoals in Alabama along with its chemical 
engineering unit in which I was specially interested. 


A hydro-electric sub-station 
of water-control with the maximum' development of 
the river for navigation purposes and maximum gene¬ 
ration' of water-power in the form of dfcctricity con¬ 
sistent with fiood-oontrol and navigation. It nailed 
for reforestation and proper use of marginal lands 
and the development of new agricultural technique 
and the economic and social well-being of. the people 
' living in the basin and provided for the agricidtural 
and. industrial development of the valltqr. It was a 
big offdor. ‘The, job having been defined," said David 
£. Idlienthai, <lhainnan of tiie Tennessee Valley 
Authority, "and the' broad policies having been laid 
down, Congmss in the TVA Act did what is new ia 
Our Wst^." It fixed upon one ag^cy the respon- 
sfeility fdtf.results in resource develop.m8iBt in a region. 
TW d^eloptUent of the river, not ‘fibod-control alone 
or havigatioh or power, but also all the water used, 
were to be the responribilities of one public agency. 

Organisation of the Administrative I)epartment 
of the TVA is sonbewhat elaborate and complicated. 

Chief Kn^eer in charge of construction, includ¬ 
ing the water-sontrol planoihg and obnstauction 
ii^^(»rtment, deyelctpo and executes 'an intef^ted plan 
lit weA^^ooaM in the Tennessee river ahd its tribu- 
tsria^i; plaiffl, deng^ and constr^ dams, teaervoirs 
. ,IdcH hydro^ii^^ end sleauHieaerating feeffities 
dilid' dtiity eonriiruetioOB requimf for, thp T^Afs yrater- 
;■ directs'th®,,'.<ii:^e^^ .05^9*^'|of vater 
''“'"‘‘■'‘'“"‘"“''.of ''the^ .liver.-' 




Construction work in progress 
at Watauga Dam 

Also at the Wilson dam is the malaria control uttit 
of the TVA for which I made this trip of a thousand 
and odd miles all the way from Columbia XJniverrity 
in New York City.. I was really impressed by their 
divezne methods for controlling malaria. In all the 
places I went to 1- nuts very cordially received and 
shown round : things were explained wherever necessary 
by the local officiiajs. In the malaria control unit a apo¬ 
dal lecture with sh.dee was arrani^d for me to explain 
the various prdtilens involved in their fight against 
mahiria. In mialaria controlling, besides combating 
mfeequi^es..'^^. nev weapons like I^T, eblorodanp 

being med by the TVA 
;^ittists of ji»t raising ths vratsr ievd^ 
lBuiaB& .^lowarinst it down thsnbv saSBoshM- 
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the lanrae to the eon on a dry eurfaoe and kill (hem 
all. The technique of DDT re^ual eprajdng has 
presented an entirely new approach to the control of 
malaria, llie Tennessee Valley Authority has been 
interested in the development of this technique and 
its utilization as a routine method for malaria control. 
The effect of the routine treatment on an area basis 
was almost a complete elimination of anopheline 
mosquitoea 



Temporal^ construction offices, 
Watauga Dam 


close oo^eration with ^ 

other Qovemment inetitutsons on a' narii^al 

If one looks at the achieVementf of th^ TVa 
its record will be seen written in ooncreto and ateal 
and in lands revived and forests renewed. BMie &o» 
can see what modem science can do in a few yean to 
change the face of the earth and the waters. The 
wild waters of a wild river have been tamed mid 
made to work for the people. Eighty-^ve thousand 
farms in the seven states use electricity from the TVA. 
As A result of low-cost electric power nine out of 
ten wired houses in Chattanooga, Tennessee, now have 
electric refrigeration and three out of four in Knox¬ 
ville. The total invesrigation of a billion dolkrs io 
river development produces not only power but also 
benefits of navigation and fiood-control. Along with 
the development of a new 650 miles navigation 
rhiinnel, laud-locked towns like Guntersville, Alabama, 
became an inland port. Not only this, private indus¬ 
tries gi-ew up in the valley and the level of the four 
and n half million pewple in the valley rose within 
the last fifteen years by something like 75%. TVA 
has not only been built by the people but for the 
people. In the wordings of that “most famous book 
of 1944,” Dfffrwcraey on the March, by Lilienthal, 
TVA has been the story of a new kind of pioneering 
—pioneering by the people of the Tennessee Valley, 


The Muscles Shoals chemictil plant is a huge 
munition plant inherited by the TVA from World 
War I and is now the fertilizer plant for the TVA. 
TVA supplies fertilizers to the neighbouring farms at 
a much cheaper and more concentrated form. An 
adequate use of phosphate fertilizers in the post had 
in part been impedodt by its high cost to the farmers. 
A group of TVA chemical technicians, aided by expert 
Washington resources was set to work in. 1933 to 
reduce the cost of proitocmg highly concentrated phos¬ 
phate fertilizers. Here chemical engineering came to 
tlie rescue of^thc farmers. Today the whole resources 
and production capacity of the Muscles Shoals muni¬ 
tion plant arc directed towards production of phosj)hale 
and nitrate fertilizers, nicy are^ also inliicducing 
liquid ammonia directly as a fertilizing manure. 

The chemical engineering section as such was 
established in the year 1OT7 and is responsible for 
the development and administration of the TVA 
program and policies involving research in the''field 
of fertilizers and munitions, the production of such, 
materials and technical direction and guidaribe of 
indtistrial research Activities based upOn the lienees 
of chemistry, chemical engineering and metsdlurgy. 
The director of the department is responsible the 
chief con!!er\'ative engineer and" through him th the 
general manager for plannh^; and administration, of 
the ivofk of the department. He advises the chief' 
conimaitive epipneer on prbgfama and major, polfelds 
Md ri^M^GSital organiaatioa and on wftit 

in the TVA «ad ;%th dnteSad ‘ 
It i| tor !>« fioidd that tkr ' 




South Holston Riveiv-the Dam site 
the "drmmors with shovels" who have built tompnow 
out of yesterday. Korn a valley whose. land, WW 
barren and scarred with erosion, whose river used its 
great stores of energy only for destruction', , 
created fertile farms, modem productive 
based on tremendous electric energies of a hatnajw^ 
river, and a thriving commerce utilising the 
man*-madfe water-ways that serve them also as 
and playgrounds. Today the T^^e Vgiloy , 

farmers, milk their cows rrith eleotiieity, / 

Women . who carried water pri j by„p^ work in 
kitchj^^ stands' as a Jiving, aynd^pl ^qf" 

.that be Achieved by.'. people’aI.4Sii/^*^'''' 
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Axnuc^'i oldest end largest fish-distribul^ ce&tre, Before the war fresh fish poured into this market 
the Pulton Pish Market, is located on the East River from all over the world—by ship, by trade, and by 
is the heaart of New York City. train. The Fulton market sold brook trout froin 

Holland, Dover sole froon Eng- 
, land, swordfish from Japan, lobster 
tail.s from South Africa, octopus 
from Spain, and green turtles 
from the Caribbean. For over 200 
years fishing vosscls from Canada 
and the U. S. North Atlantic 
Coast, from the Gulf of Mexico 
and warm southern Seas, laden 
with cod, haddock, lobsters, terra¬ 
pin, shrimps, and a hundred other 
varieties of fish, have docked 
every morning at the big market 
which has been known as the 
Fulton Fish Market for the p.ast 
century. Tiie hwlory of the market 
gocs’baok 4o 1664, when American 
Indians brought their fish to 
New York City’s first fish market 
on this same site. 

With the coming of World 

A A— • A! 1 « j j .^1 . - . . . W®*" Hi tJnited States fishing 

An Amn,^ Ishing of fioh, sailing for th. 

to work harder than ever before. 


Against a background of modem 
6 k 3 ' 8 oraper 8 and busmeas buildingB 
•marking the financial district of 
the city, the Fulton Fish Market 
conducts its business in many old 
warehouses and shipping offices 
tt^ were built in the days when 
gx^ti BiHlii^ ships docked At their 
doom from famous ports of the 
Sev^ Seas. All year long, day 
and night, in blisterit^ heat and 
fr^i^ng; ^d, fearlesfri American 
fishermm S|^ through foffii. and 
gal^iiifc pv^ 4ie rough, treacherous 
wal^ of the Atlantic, risking 
thedr‘itvim tn catch the fish, to 
help feed United; Staths and 
du^^ 'war the U. 8 . arpaed forclsp 
a^/J^e United Nations; >. 

’ ''^h wasrvn^/'ia^tkaisl.'iB'Vfthci', 

U^teid bfvril^:' 

dciftalid;'ittti .... ; , 

W Striftkiir xmetaim to*! Gloucester rest ..xn bdnka da board their ship after unload- 

.■ ; ‘“nit ^onrgoeA at 'the Pu^ten: Fish Market 




fish te OiViliaa outlet^ aUidfer E|j^;dia^‘handles 650,000 to 1,000,000 
tes to ^e"! .Si'|yK ^4 |EW^ |Siiu3^W'|^t*(b men; wjio bring these .cargoes te 

fa^pljf-demote'!<»' reptesentatives of many 

^,«a^«natt^^ fish^en ipriude Poptu- 





American fishennen cast their h<‘avy nets for fish 
to sell at the Fulton Fish Market in the heart 
of New York City 


An American fisherman hoists a tuna lish 
from bis ship to the d >cka 





r. - A 



Qti th«" !chj« tiier of Fulton Fiah Market stand f«#h- ■ JUairf^ doi* 

br tMidEsd hatteh of fidi ready for ' v. " . > 16 ^ 
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eoatt, Qtedcs ftod Cubaoi from the Gulf of Mexico, During the war; the U. S. armed foroee consumed 
French Canadians, Italians and Scandinaviahe, as well more than half of all froaen fish in the United States, 
as a wide vdricly of Anglo-Saxon types from the and* great quantities of canned fish were shipped over^ 



An American truck driver examining an (Msmrt- 
ment of shrimps, halibut and mackerel in a 
restaurant window 

^ing ports of the U. S. Northeastern States called 
New England. They have enriched America’s fishing 
indiBrtiy through techniques developed in their native 
lands over a period of centuries. 



Fishermen Ironi Gloucester, a famous American 
fishing port, prepare for n trip while their boat 
is docked at the Fulton Fish Market 


seas to United Nations battlefronts. Today, to the 
United Nations and the home front, Fulton Fish 
Market is distributing fish in greater quantities than 
ever before.— VSJS. 
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COMMENT AND CRITICISM 

Provincialism in Assam 


F<« sdnic time past we find a sordid spectacle of 
provincialism in all its nakedness all ov^r India. I 
really Wonder what are , things coming to. If each 
pre^vinee thinks of its own parochial intasrest, what 
remains of ,|nti^.‘ i ^ not for a moment hold ai^ 
brief for aby particular -province. I anl myself a 
Behjgaifi,' but 1 ^ imt eparo any Bengali when I 
the. :l^i^ trace of f^vfaoialism in bos Utoaghts and 
,de0^i> ' i 

j beenTceehly^the iwentUev^p- 

the A^tn Eeiii^ ^^t ittised me much to 
~ A^j^Biratis® Oflcer,. 


both the Chairman and the Member of the recently- 
formed Service Commission for that railway happened 
to be Assamese. Without meaning any disrespect to 
anybody, I must say that this statement is a travesty 
of truth. I have it on unquekionablc authority that 
it was the Government of India who ordered that the 
Chairman of the Commission must be Mr. Barua, an 
Assamese Officer of the railway, who, by the way. 
was the District Traffic Superintendent at Lumding 
and who in consequence had to be transferred tO 
Pandii '^ td take over this new job. The Press Com¬ 
munique of the Assam' Government published on 
8.7.18 where it was made clear that the Service Com- 
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mieBioa on the Assam Railway wbieh was iet up, at 
their instance would consist of two ‘sons of the soil’ 
is much more suggestive than the oock-and-bull atory 
with which the Chief Administrative Officer of the 
Assam Railway tried to dupe the Press reporters. 

There is, however, one very surprising aspect iu 
thk interesting episode. It is the Government of 
India who normally issue Press Notes or Communi¬ 
ques regarding formation of a new Department or n 
new organisation on railways which are controlled 
by the Government of India. In this instance, how¬ 
ever, it was llie Assam Government who took the 
initiative to issue a Communique on a subject which 
concerns the Central Government. Why this depar¬ 
ture from the usual practiw;? Is it to tell the world 
gleefully that the Central Government have been 
forced to give way to violent agitation? Is this not 
going to encourage people to foment fi’esh trouble 
as they now have got po&itiv.r proof tljat their violent 
anli-Bengiili agitation has succeeded beyond their 
mojiit fantastic cxjjoctation? In any case, why are the 
Central Government mum? Are they ashamed to 
own up their discraceful conduct in suiTcndering to 
the mischievous propaganda of a mushroom growth, 
the Assam Jatiya Mahasabha which flouri^ed on the 
tacit support of the ruling authorities in Assam? Are 
tliey fighting shy to admit that a small cloud °o 
bigger than' a man’s 'hand which could have been 
easily subdued with a slight firmness on their part 
was gllowed to assume a serious proportion by their 
lame^ble lack of imagination and foresight? Are 
they staggered at the result of their own folly in 
adopting a policy of appeasement from the very 
beginning ? It is a pity that they have forgotten the 
lessons taugiit by the Muslim League! At times I 
doubt if the Transport Minister of the Government 
of India is functioning or the old bureaucracy is 
carrying on merrily according to good old' methods. 

Bengal has undoubtedly fallen on evil days. 
There is a remarkable dearth of leadership in all 
affairs of life. Tt is even more remarkable in the 
journalistic field where the mantle of those fearless 
intellectual gianis like the Ghosh Brothers, Sir 
Surendranath, Sj. Ramananda Chatterjee, Sj. Syam- 
Bundar Chakrabarty and men of their ilk whose 
mighty pen was a veritable terror to the erring 
officials and agents of British Imperialism with its 
enormous resources, has fallen on mealy-mouthed 
pigmies who have not the courage of their oo&vietion 
and who can be duped by even a third-rate.non- 
Bengali. Otherwise, how can they swallow an obvious¬ 
ly misleading statement of that wily gentleman .vrhio 
explained in his Prem Conference that it was a mere 
accident that the Service Commission of the 
Railway consists of two Assamese Officers only. Could 
they not get it verified from any other souroeB? Have 
they not sow what the Aiatm TribuM fd 
wrote iRjbject and was not the Frew Gomnui? 


nique of the Assam Covernment Olear ehoo^ to 
disoeming readers that the whole thing wW arrMied 
at the dictation of Ibe Assam GoVwsment? Tbs 
Assam Government were honest enough to state in 
that very Communique that they never believed thait 
the Railway Administration ever discriminated against 
Assamese. If so, could not our Press R^orters enquire 
why the Assam Government insisted on a purely 
Assamese Commission of their own choice? Is it not 
obvious enough that it was just to secure special 
indirect favour for Assamese candidates or to enable 
the Assam Government to have a voice in the selec¬ 
tion? These are pertinent questions and it is very 
unfortunate that not a single Bengali paper thought 
it fit to raise them. Even thpse who are fully 
acquainted with facts dared not publish them. 

Viewed from another angle also we have every 
reason to question the propriety of such an all- 
Assamese Commission. As you are all aware, Bengalee.s 
form one-third of the total population of Assam. If 
to this i^ added the Bengalees of Dooars and Cooch 
Bchar Sections, 50 per cent of the population of' the 
area served by the Assam Railway would easily 
consist of Bengaleses. Knowing as wts do the narrow 
racial policy followed by the present Assam Govern¬ 
ment, it is a matter for serious consideration whether 
this large number of Bengalees (an exi)ect any 
justice in the hands of an all-Assamese Railway Ser¬ 
vice Commission, sponsored by the Assam Government. 
The fate of Sylhctcc employees is a pointer. The 
C^cntral Government could not protect them. Similar 
would be the fate of the refugees from East Bengal 
who arc openly hated by almost all Assamese. It was 
really a great blunder to allow the Assam Govern¬ 
ment to be in virtual control of railway employees. 
Ordinarily no one would •have taken auy exception 
to the formation of a wholly Assamese Sen’ice Come 
mission. But the circumstances that led to their 
selection are bound to make them subservient to the 
Assamese influence. Can the Central Government aay 
that the selection of the personnel of the Comnustdon 
has been made with due regard to their strength of 
character so that they may bo able to withstand 
influence of all kinds? 

Another thing that rises uppermost in my mind 
is why there should not be a nominee of the Bengal 
Government in this Commission when part of the 
Assam Railway in Bengal. Shall I be correct to 
assume thdt Bengalee interests do not matter so long 
as Assamese are appeased? Will Dr. Bidhan Roy 
tal^ a leaf out of Premier Bardoloib bo(dc?. If A 
wholly Assamese Service Commission it jastifiad 
the lew jobs in Assam Railway, a whdiy. Bengali 
Commission is absolutely essential for the 
jobs on the Bengal portion of the £. I. ..'gad 
Reulway. Will Dr. Roy take the hint f ’ iV; 



jDEAF AND BUND HELEN mLER ON WORLD-WIDE TOUR 


To o&rty to the countries of the Orient nnd the 
Near East her crusade for recognition of the useful¬ 
ness of the blind to the society in which they live, 
Miss Helen Keller, who in infancy was deprived of 
sight, hearing, and speech (she regained the faculty 
of speech through the untiring efforts of her tutor) 
by a severe illness, and who-sd overcame this almost 
insurmountable handicap as to become one of the 
world’s most notalde women, left New York City on 
March 17 on tlie first leg of a year-long journey that 
will take her through virtually all countries of the 
Orient. 

Now 68 years old, Miss Keller, is famed ns an 
author and lecturer, and is an honors graduate of 
Radoliffc College, Boston, Massachusetts. She is 
undertaking the long and arduous trip, she said, while 
she is still physically able to do so, to emancipate 
the minds and spirits of her fourteen million fellow- 
blind, and to bring them hope that they soon may 
be able to take their rightful place in human society. 
She will appeal to governments and peoples "to dispel 
their ancient superstitions concerning blindness; to 
inaugurate programs of education and rehabilitation 
of their blind millions and to hasten to do everything 
possible in the field of prevention of blindness.’’ 

"I am not a teacher or a preacher,” Miss Keller 
said. ‘1 am just a liappy witness to the light that God 
sheds upon handicapped human bein^ throughout the 
earth." 

Her present plan is to conduct her crusade through 
speeches at public meetings, visits with government 
officiids, and to homes and schools for the blind and 
deaf in the key cities of each country. 

-t Last year Miss Keller toured Europe on the same 
missioa, to bring hope and encouragement to some of 
the world’s miJlkins of blind people, and to prove to 
disbelieYen that blindness does not incapacitate a 
humaa being so' far as service to humanity is con¬ 
cerned. 

Teatotive itinerary of Miss Keller’s tour indudes 
visits to Australia, and New Zealand, J^wa, Korea, 
-China, Ijidia and Pakistan, Egypt, Iran, Iraq, Syria, 
Lebanon, and Palestine. She has tentatively planned 
to virit, between Januaiy 4 and Fdbruary 10, I»«, the 
cities of Cateutbk Madias, Bangalore, VeUorB,.'Pravan- 
•ore, Negpitf, ;New ..Delhi,, Bombay, Lahore, and 
INaahii although final i^eraiy will be- eubject to 
cpswaltatiotie wi& re^eeeatatives, the 

ladk : Wetfith of the Kinfi, the 

. Natal .Chri#* ^ A|14ndia 

... . ; 

:ilohn. 

-iM' :#! -fiRUaler 


and president. This society is an inter-denominational, 
non-sectarian agency for the publication and distribu¬ 
tion of religious literature in Braille, and Miss Keller’s 
tour marks the extension of its services te a world¬ 
wide scale. The society publishes monthly the John 
Milton Magazine, a Braille digest of the best religious 
articles appearing in current periodicals for the sighted, 
and Discovery, a religious magazine for boys and girls, 
containing inspirational stories, articles, and poems. 
Both magazines are distributed without charge to 
anyone requesting them. 



Min Helen Kellar 


Originally founded for the blind of the United 
States, the sociely, through its publications, has ex¬ 
tended its services to include Canada, South America, 
and Euro;)e. Extension of its services to the Orient 
and Near East, it was recently announced, will be 
marked by publications in Arabic BraiBe for Moslem 
lands; in Telugu Braille for South India; in Peraian 
Braille for Ltm; in Korean Braille for Korea; and in 
CrBntouese Braille for South (3hjna, The society k 
flnaaiced entirely by voluntary contributioirB.—-I/affiL 
May 1941. , " 
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A refugee from the Soviet tJoioQ recently errived in 
Peru under cover of the eloeest eecreoy. He gafve out 
hie name as Gulishvili and he figured as a mystety-man 
in Parisian life. He was said to hold the rank of a 
Lieutenant-Colonel of the Red Army, who, according 
to. a rumour, was tiie man who recently held the 
responsible post of the Chief of the Russian Intelhgence 
Service in tihe occupied aone of Austria. Just about tlie 
same time a certain news-agency of Pans came out 
with the sensational news that the real identity of this 
man had been establushcd beyond doubt aa being the 
Soviet General Khaparidsc, wiiune statement regarding 
the secret plans of the Union was also pubhslied 
simultaneously by the same agency. It roads as 
follows: 

The plans that have been drawn up by the tw® 
departments of the Red Army General-Staff, one of 
winch is entiusted with the work of administiation aud 
organisation and the other with matters relating to 
mobilisation, provided for the mobilisation of 120 
divisions by the Ist of January, 1948, in addition to 
the thirty special divisions, each liavmg twice its 
m>rmal strength and deployed m the occupied aones 
of the Union. This will provide the Union with a peace¬ 
time strength of an army of 1,800,000 fully equipped 
men. These divisions have been grouped into six arrav- 
corps, each employed at a particular strategic pomt of 
the Union’s long frontier-hne, which in the opinion of 
experts might prove vulnerable to attack by the enemv 
in a future war. The Northern Army will have Lenin¬ 
grad as its base of operations, the Western is intended 
to operate from its base at Minsk, the Caucasian Atniv 
is based at Tiflis. The Army stationed in Tuikestan, 
will have two separate operational bases, one at Tas- 
kent and the other at Fruuse, while the Aimy in, the 
'Dalnie Vostock” (the Far East) will have bases at 
'Chita and Vladivostock. The strategically clear¬ 
sighted Marshal • Klim Voroshilov, who is also 
member of the highest Uefence Council of the Un\pu, 
kolds the^command of the Northern Army. The forty- 
two year old ^imal Konstantin Rokossovsky, who 
greatly imprest the Red Army with his slogan "Vic¬ 
tory must be carved out of stone and not imprinted on 
loam" has been appointed the. commander of the 
Western Army. Marshal Zhukov, who is considered in 
be the ablest general in the Red Army and whose 
strategy was mainly responsible for the successful 
reduotiou of the Mannerheim Line, which was epns* 
dured by the Finns to he an impregnable line of forti- 
goatione, will command the Southern Army, 'fhe black- 
moiutaebed Marshal Ivan Bagmarian has been entrusted 
with the task of leading the Caucasian Army and the 
reputed Marshal Bimyoa Timoshenko has been given 
the oonmiand of tlie amy stationed in Toiltestan, 
whffo iiui iupreme Command til Amy h 
Ibr East hw gone to tbe oorpulrat jtodioni 


Malinovsky, who so aucces^ully carried out tbe 
Coufiter-att^ in Stalingrad, which turned the tide of 
the war definitely in iavour of the Ruseians, and who 
finally closed the arms of the gigantic pincers fay 
effecting a meeting with Rokossovsky. Out of this army 
of 1,800,000 men at least 800,000 tnay be reckoned as 
mobile troops that at regular intervals are replaced by 
the newly called-in. But about a million men in the 
aimy serve as professional soldiers throughout their 
life. These six army-corps employed at different 
stiategic tioints on the Union's frontiers are all Self* 
contained and independent units as regards operational 
tactics and admimstrative policy. One of the funda¬ 
mental principles of SoMCt military strategy, which is 
specially cared for by all ranks of the aimy is based 
on the doctiine .“Adinta Voiniia Doktnna" (the doc¬ 
trine of waging war on a unified basis). According to 
this principle, a common pool lor the successful 
utilisation of ail the avjihble techmcal, tactical, 
strategic and material reaouwes of the army must be 
created and the method of coiiducliug warfare Should 
be meticulously jilnnned and perleeted behind the front 
before the actual starting of hostilitirs. The Russians f 
have also plans ready foi dropping big armies from the 
air hriiiud an would-be cni-my’si line-, of communica¬ 
tions and supplies. The delicate problem with regird 
to the actual produelmn of the atom bomb is however 
giiing the Riis-i.in High Command a cause for 
headaihe, though it is now an open* seciel that they 
have lull knowledge of the oompheated process of 
nianufaptme of this t.vpe of bomb. In the opinion of 
experts Molotov did not mince matters when he made 
a datk innuendo about such a posabiht.v in one of his 
public spcoches hi Id in Moscow recently But tlie snag 
about the whole thing lies perhaps in the fact that 
up till now tluv ha\e not made such a progress in this 
diiection us to be able to proceed immediately wnth it® 
manufactuie on a large-scale industrial basis. AH the 
same they have started setting up three factories for 
this secret purpose in eastern Siberia, which are «- 
peeti’d to work on a satisfactory* productive faaai* 
within the next twelve or eighteen months. Agai^ the 
background of these secret actiritias of tho Ruarians, 
which might have been prompted by dark aud riifarter 
motives, the fact that the Soviet High Command have 
got scent of a scientific method recently develops^ by 
the Amencans for etratejdo atom-bombing, stat^ out 
in bold relief in the present political set-up of' the 
world. The Rusoians have little doubt in ■Uie effaettve* 
ness of this method with dm help of wht^ the 
Americans can easily render tbe Russian 
Baku and the others that lie not far aWaV (rittt the' 
sea-eoast useless by atom-bomWag opt dw 
proper but a certain area of the sea iWjrdimdihf'WBm. 
My their pr^imlty to the na mosh 
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taemy airoraft OMryiog a deadly load of atom bombs. 
The oil^elda at Baku constitute one of the most 
importaut sources of the Uuion’s war potential, which 
by virtue of their close prozimdty to the Caspian Bea 
can be very easily p.ut out of action by the dropping 
of a few atom bomba on this inland salt-water lake. 
This posaibiUty has made the Rusaan High Command 
extremely nervoiw as they fully realise that failing to 
maintain the full productivity of these oilfields they 
can hardly carry on a war for a long time with tlm 
Western Democracies. Keeping this threatening danger 
in view the Russian General-Stall have started work 
in feverish haste cu a gigantic military project, in¬ 
volving the construction of a huge screen looking 
exactly like an unfolded parachute on the shores of 
the Caspian Sea, for the purpose of preventing radio¬ 
active contamination from vitally afiecting the nearby 
oilfields. Though the Russians may not have yet suc¬ 
ceeded in making the desired progress in the manu¬ 
facture of the atom bomb yet it must be conceded 
that with regard to V-weapons they are aheady well- 
advanced for meeting any contingency in a future war. 
They have, of late, particularly devoted their energies 
to the development of these pilotless, prupelior-driven 
aerial p^'ojectiles for long-range bombing. It is reported 
that such a high degree of. precision-bombing has 
already been attained with these weapons that from 
the long distance of 1,400-2,000 kilometres they can be 
effectively used on specified military targets with 
chances of near misses being as low os only 2-3 miles 
on the average. An experimental station for tliis 
purpose has been set up at a place in esstern 
Siberia), which is very close to the Kamchatka 
penimwla. 

The Russian Higli Command is of the opinioi^ 
that their chances of victory in a war will be much 
freater, if they can somehow put it off to a Suitable 
time in the future, when they will have fully deve¬ 
loped these i|md other deadly lethal weapons of war. 
'\^th this object in view, the Eremim is doing its best 
to preyent tbe outbreak of a world-conflict in the -near 
futtm. But noue the less the Russiana are prepared 
for a^ leyeptuality and have drawn up plans for suc- 
oeSHWly eohdipi^ng a war. Firm in their conviction 
that the decirive battle in a future war will be fought 
out in, ijEie ‘'Dalnie Vostock” (The Far East), the 
Ruswim. GeheralTSt^ are strongly fortib'ii^g their 
masting bases and oonatruoting new strate^c ones io 
^eria. Fr^' .the ..^viewpoint of the Russian General- 
9taff,, tlife .ajaijost the Wwtem Demo- 

toportant phases. The 
be provided only 
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hope t^ be able to finish off this affair in the course 
of 3 or 4 weeks only. As there is no room for 
complacency and over-confidence in their military 
strategy their cidculations mium> have been based on 
certain concrete facts. The second phase of the opera¬ 
tions will begin witli a ‘blitz’-oSensivc on the Iberian 
Peninsula, simultaneously with the forcing of the 
Mediterranean by large contingents of highly equipped 
troops whose primary objective would be to establish 
a firm foot-hold in North Africa, while another arm 
of their piucer-movement will be povided by a power¬ 
ful thrust through Persia, Iraq and Syria towards the 
strategicaUy important Suez Canal. The Rusaan 
General-Staff have plans well in hand for bringing to 
a successful conclusion the second phase of the war in 
just about three months time. If their plans do not 
misfire, they hope to be able to neutralise quickly aud 
swiftly the whole of the Mediterranean area, atfer 
which they will be free to give more attention to the 
vital task of protecting and securing their flank against 
a possible attack from the British Isles, the strongest 
bastion of democratic freedom in Europe. About ^ 
hundred divisions are considered sufficient for thiR 
purpose and half of this strength will in all probability 
be composed of Bulgarians, Jugoslavs and Czecho¬ 
slovaks. Tbe third and lost phase of tbe war, according 
to them, will begin in the Ibr East, where they will be 
then free to rush their crack divisions from the West 
for the final and deciave show-down, which, aceordiiq; 
to expert Russian military opinion, will take place »» 
China. Here the struggle of the giants is expected to 
last for a pretty long time. The beginning of the last 
phase of the war will see the Russians throwing in a 
colossal army of 300 divisions, sufficiently reinforced 
by a large number of Chinese Communists, and once 
China is completely overrun the Rus-^ns hope to be 
able to offer a compromise-peace to the TJ. 8. based 
on an ‘equitable' division of the World into two 
separate and distinct spheres of influence. The Rusrfan 
plan, if accepted by the U. 8. A., will give the former 
complete mastery over the whole of Europe excepting 
the British Isles, the whole of North Africa, the Near 
and the Middle East and China, wUlc the U. 8. A. will 
hold M) undisputed sway over India, Indo-Chma, 
Indonesia, South America, the Britub IdeB with her 
colonies and Japan. 

The main pre-occupation of the Russians for the 
present time is not so much the atom bomb M the 
vital question how to confront the Western Powers 
with a political fait aecompli. It is, however, believed 
that once they succeed in manufacturing atom bomSn, 
a new situation in world-politics might naturally arise 
creating a military deadlock, for wluch the only 3nln- 
tioD would lie in a compromise-peace, 'Ibe BiusiAn 
General-Staff is at the same time keepiog theinseiyes 
busy with ^ all-important task of deviginf ways gad 
means of routing ibeir oUnn^ply aod tb^ore tbe 
grim iK^Inlity bre4(i^ out in: ibe 
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WAS ASOKA RESl>ONSIBl£ FOR THE DOWNFALL OF 
THE MAURYA EMPHIE? 

By Pbop. 8ACH1NDBA KUMAR BANERJEE, mm. 


Asoxa occupies a unique position in the ranks of 
world’s great rulers. He combined in himself the 
qualities of a great soldier and a statesman. He was 
the master of a vast empire which he ruled benevo¬ 
lently and dficiently. So long Asoka lived he 
maintained intact the grand fabric of the Maurya 
Imperial organisation reared by the genius ot 
Chandragupta, the founder of the dynasty. But m 
K> oner had the great Maurya emperor passed away, 
than the decline of the empire began. Historians who 
have laboured to find a satisfactory cause of the 
downfall of the Maurya dynasty, have made Asoka’s 
peace-policy responsible for the break-up of the 
empire. According to their learned opinions, the 
deliberate abandonment of military activity under¬ 
mined the strength of the empire’s capacity for 
defence and so when after his death the barbarians 
from outside as well as the self-seekers within his 
empire began to raise their heads, the successors ot 
Asoka could not protect the empire. Dr. H. C. Ray- 
choudhuiy commenting on the pacific policy pursued 
br Asoka remarks, "India needed men of the calibre 
of Pum and Chandragupta to ensure her proteetiou 
against the Yavana menace. She got a dreBmer.’" 
Was Asoka really a dreamer? Was he not a realist 
who could understand the real needs of bis empire 
and people? A careful study of the Asokan inscrip¬ 
tions makes it clear that Asoka was not a visionary 
without any touch with the realities and Asoka was 
not really responsible for the downfall of the empire. 

In order to explain the causes of the decline of 
an empire, we should bear in mind that decay is the 
doom of all nations as of all men. History records 
the rise and fall of empires. No empire on earth can 
be permanent. Sooner or later it must go. The great 
Muslim historian Ibn Kiialdun has pointed out the 
different stages of empire’s life after which »e.., (123 
years) it will die. It may be taken for granted, that 
empires or kingdoms cannot exist pem^ently on 
earth. Bui at the same tinae we should try to find 
out the causes of the decline of the empire^. Hsfe io 
the case of the Maurya empire we should tiy to 
disprove the responsibility of Asoka for its collapse. 

It has been said that Asoka aitee tire Kalii^ 
war had sheathed his sword and emplojied the vast 
TOBouTOes of his empire to the propagation of his 
message of noa-violen'<% and good-will and the rrault 
was the aefdcct of the defence of the kingdom #Mcli 
proncKltssetl, tiie doom of toe vast empire after his 
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death. Dr. Bhandarkar is of opinion that the Hindus 
who were religious-minded, were made more religiouB 
through Asoka’s preachings and became indifferent to 
state politics, and naturally after the death of Asoka, 
when the empire was threatened by the barbarian 
invaders, they could not offer resistance.* It has 
been further said that if Asoka would not have 
abandoned the traditional Maurya policy of war and 
aggression, he might have conquered the extreme 
South of the Indian peninsula and other parts of the 
Eastern and Central Asia and the Maurya Empire 
would not have collapsed after hi.s death.* 

Is the statement that the Maurya empire would have 
been enlarged farther and would not have collapsed 
if Asoka would have followed the traditional Maurya 
policy of war and aggression and not the policy of 
non-violence, a correct one ? The historians, who find 
fault in Asoka's policy of peace and good-will, perhaps 
have in their mind the famous saying of the great 
Mogul, Akbar, “A monarch, should be ever intent on 
conquest, otherwise his neighbours rise in arms against 
him.”* Akbar meant to say that the weakness of toe 
king and army would encourage the neighbouring 
rulers who might take' opportunity of this weakness. 
But Asoka was certainly not a weak king. Ete was not 
inferior to Akbar in valour and prowess. Nobody dared 
to revolt during his reign. Asoka without being ever 
intent on conquest, gave no oiH>nrtumty to his neigh¬ 
bours “to rise in arms against him.” The hjetorians 
who think that the giving up of the traditional policy 
of war and aggression by Atoka was the cause of (be 
downfall of the Mauiya empire, probably take war 
and conquests as sure guarantees of the empire. But 
History gives verdict against'their theory. If wan and 
conquests would have been effective safeguards against 
toe disruptive forces that cause the decline of an em¬ 
pire, why the empires built by the great generals of 
toe world collaps^ after their deato? Haxdiavardfasn 
was a might> warrior and carved out a Vhiti; emp^ 
but why his empire broke down immediately iUs 
deato? Alauddin Khalji, one of the greatest con¬ 
querors of India, who never toeathed hia affimrd i&e 
Asoka, and rather always used it on the nsig&botuutg 
kings could not make it stand on an sver-jastfhg 
foundation. Eveq during his lifetime toe aulQMsity of 
toe^ emperor ceased to command reaped and insdnsie- 
tionaiy moyementB were set on loot ih thO-’oil0j^ 
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provixtccB of the empire. la tke words of the Mushm 
ohroaider, Barui, "Fortune proved as usual fickle; 
and destiny drew her poniard to destroy him” and the 
mighty monarch, ‘bit his own flesh with fxiry* as he 
saw the work of his lifetime being undone before his 
eyes. 

The reign of Aurangseb, which saw the Mughal 
empire reach its greatest extent, also witnessed the 
unmistakable signs of its decline and disruption. 
Aurangseb was not non-violent like AsOka and his 
reign was a vast military campaign. Like Charlemagne 
he had no hesitation in acting on the principle ^at 
kingdom-taking was the business of the kings and 
immediately after his accession to the throne, he 
plunged himself into wars which occupied many years 
of his long reign. But what was the result of his long 
campaign—failure and chaos I He had ‘to spend the last 
36 years of his life in tents and wear out the empire’s 
re\cnue, army and organised administration as well as 
his own health in an unending and fruitless struggle."’ 

Alexander, one of the greatest conquerers of,the 
world, who was always intent on conquest and created 
a vast empire within 13 years only, and gave oo 
opportunity to the neighbouring rulers to rise in arms 
against him, also could not prevent the break-up of 
his empire after his death. 

Napoleon, modern world’s greatest generid who 
within a short time, created a vast French empire, 
coiuld not also stop the imposing fabric of his empire 
falling to the ground. 

The above accounts will make it clear to the 
students of history that wars and conquests are not 
necessary guarantees of the empires and the opposite 
principle of war and aggression, t.c., peace and non- 
violenee, is not the cause of the decline and downfall 
of the kingdoqaB. If the consUmt uae of army could 
be regarded as effective measures for anesting the 
progress of decline, the mighty empire of Alauddin 
Khalji and of Aurangseb would not have collapsed 
soon after thdr demise. The causes of the decline of 
the empires of world's great generals and conquerors— 
AJiuddin, Aursn^^, Charlemagne, Alexander and 
N^)eonr-are not the same, but one point is certain 
that mmstant wars could not stop the decliim of their 
etnpira. On the other hand, in some oases,, the w«rs 

eonqnests were contributory causes to the down> 
iaB of the empires. As .dready pointed out, 
Awrangseb’i inoeaant warfare ruined the lesourees 
of Che country and disorganised the admihistrative 
system which hastened the process of a diantegration 
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Thus^the theory that Asoka's empire would not 
have collapsed so soon after his death, had he pursued 
the traditional policy of bar and aggression, caimot 
stand. When we see that the empires of the above- 
mentioned great conquerors could not last long after 
their death, where was then the guarantee that Asoka’s 
empire would have lasted, if he adopted the tradi¬ 
tional policy—‘kingdom-taking is the business of the 
kings’? On the other hand, it may be said that had 
Asoka pursued a policy of wanton aggression like 
Alauddin Khalji and Aurangseb, he would see like 
theiD' that his works were being undone before his 
eyes. 

■Were the non-\iolent and peace policy of Asoka 
responsible for the decline of the Maurya empire? 
Historians who hold Asoka responsible for the break¬ 
up of the empire, tliink that after Kalinga war Asoka 
became a monk and dealt only with the religious 
affairs and neglected the army—the pillar of the 
empire. No in»;ription of Asoka goes to Support 
such theory. It is true that the miseries of the 
Kalinga campaign, the sufferings of the prisoners and 
the wailings for the dead so struck him with remorse 
that he became averse to war and conquest, and 
enunciated a new theory of conquest, viz., conquest by 
Dhamma (Dhamma-Vijaya), but that does not and 
cannot prove that Asoka became a dreamer who 
neglected the political affairs of the country, whrm 
the Yavanas were knocking at the gate of India. He 
never neglected the administration of the country. 
Asoka’s inscriptions prove that he inherited from his 
predecessors a well-organised bureaucratic government 
and utilised its machinaiy to its fullest advantap for 
maintaining peace and order within the realm. He 
was .not in favour of the liquidation of his empire. His 
devotion to religion and aversion to war did not mean 
that he was indifferent to state politics, Asoka knew 
that if his new scheme—^Dhamma Vijaya—'was to be 
put into practice, it was necessary that peace s&d 
tranquillity must reign in place of chaos and lawless¬ 
ness. And peace could only be maintained by a strong 
and efficient ruler. Asoka understood that the Maurya 
empire needed no further extension of frontiers, but 
the retention and consolidation of what it already 
possessed. He rightly thought that wars and conquests 
would bring untold miseries to mankind and it was 
the duty ol the kinp not to indulge in wanton 
aggresaioD. The king should consolidate their con¬ 
quests and should deyote themselves to the material 
and moral well-being of their subjects,. This is what 
Asoka did after the Kalinp war. He did not become 
indifferent to worldly objects. In that case he wotdd 
have renounced the world and become a BuddMst 
Bhiktdia.' But Asoka. did not do so. On the contrary, 
insoriptioiiB and other authentic records jdiow that 
Asoka letaMod to the test bm mastetful personaUly 
ruling sbte gad ^nrob alike witii a stiong hand. So 
Img Asoka iivad twbody dared to diatiid) .tha.peMn 
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of the empire. We gather from hie inscription* that 
he warned the neighbouring rulers that they shouki 
not try to break the peace of his realm, Asoka no 
doubt sent jQeeeages of love and freedom to the 
people of bis neied>bouring kingdoms, but his freedom 
had one restriction. “Freedom must not violate 
morality. The sovereignty of Right enthroned in the 
place of Might must be maintained.” While anxious 
“to secure the love and oonfidenco of the borders” 
Asoka was equally anxious “to set them' moving on 
the path of piety.” The forest folks were warned not 
“to continue in their evil ways that they be not 
chastised”. 

The king tfho thus could maintain peace and 
order in his realm and who could warn the borderer.- 
not to disturb the peace of his empire and at the same 
tjmc laboured to change tire hearts of his own subjects 
as well those of others living in the nei^bouring 
kingdom so that tire peoples of different kingdoms 
miglrt live happily side by side, could not be regarded 
as a dreamer and his policy of peace and goodwill 
were not certainly causes of the downfcJl of his 
empire. Had Asoka been turned into a dreamer after 
the Kaiinga war, the foreigners would certiunly have 
invaded 'his coimtry and put an end to his rule. But 
the foreigners did not venture to touch his realm 
during his lifetime. On the contrary, we know that 
friendly relations were maintained by the foreign 
potentates with, the Maunm king. And cordial rela^ 
lion in ancient time was possible only among the 
equals. Had Asoka been a weak king, the foreigners 
would not have allowed his empire to rest in peace. 
Asoka was certainly more powerful than the foreign 
kings, who thought it proper to maintain peace with 
the mighty Maurya emperor. If he were a dreamer, 
the Yavanas who were knodcing at the gate of India, 
would have broken the gate and captured at least 
the frontier of his kingdom. But such a thing did not 
happen. Thus it is clear that Kaiinga war could not 
make him a dreamer. Hp remained as powerful as ho 
had been before the Kaiinga war. The only differ* 
enr.c which we notice in Asoka after tbe war, was 
that he was against war whidi, instead of beneffting 
humanity, did cause sufferings to mankind. 

We, the people of the aOth oentaty, who have 
unfortunate opportunities of witnessing two destruc¬ 
tive world wars, realise the soundness of Andjufa views 
on war and aggression and peace and non-violence. 
The politicians of the present day are endeavouring 
to save humanity from wars and to maintain peace 
among the different states and to abolish tJ»e causes 
of war altogether. Are the present-day statennen to 
be regarded as dreamers ? It is true that they 'faffed 
to fulfil their aims in the past, but there is possibility 
of Bucceas in future. In the past they failed because 
the diplomats of the different states were not ffucegrc . 
in ^ueir s^sis and attitudes and moreover tiiens was 
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not a strong inaobinuy to. control the diffoUBt 
stales. The I.ieBgae of Nations failed because tto 
great state cared to obey it. But Asoka was amcere 
in his aims and attitude. He was not lUce Mc< 
Churchill, Mr. Truni'an, or M. Stalin, who 4n 
the name of maintaining peace in the worid are trying 
to secure strategic positions for their countries and as 
a result suspicion is growing in the mind of the 
peojilc of the world about their intentions. Asoka’s ease 
was different. Nobody doubted his intentions and 
purposes. His aims and ideals were tranriated into 
action, bo when he assured the unsubdued people that 
“they should not bo afraid of him, but should trust 
him, and should receive from hini' not sorrow but 
happiness,” he was really believed by them. Asoka 
sincerely hoped to abolish unnoceseary wars and to 
secure the love and confidence 'Of his subjects as well 
as those of the borderers and ‘to set them moving on 
the path of peace and good-will.’ He was successful in 
his attempt and did not fail like the Le.ague of NatiO'aB 
and the modern statesmen. 

That Asoka’s preachings made the Hindus more 
religious and as a result they were unable to defend 
their country after his passing away, caniiot be accepted 
as a learned view. It is rather a weak argument. Gene¬ 
rally in no country either in ancient or in modern 
times, all the subjects were or are soldiers. Soldiers 
are a distinct and separate group of men who fight tor 
the state. 1 have already said that Aaoka maintained 
intact the administrative nmehinery of his pretlecesson. 
He did not disband the grand army, created by 
Cbandragupta. The army remained not for aggression 
but for the maintenance of peace and order. The 
soldiers certainly did their duties and were not turned 
into monks. The ordinaty people (other than the 
soldiers) might have eome under the influence of non¬ 
violence. But here foo, we should remember that nil 
men did not follow tl>e principle of truth and non-. • 
violence because in that case w'e would not have been 
informed that the severity of the Law against crinjinals 
and neglipnt officials was not relaxed. CilapiM puniffi- 
ment was not abolished. “To condemned men lying in 
prison under sentence of death a respite of three days 
is granted” during which Uieir relatives could endeavo)?^ 
to win their repentance so that “even during .th^ 
iniprisonment th^ may gain the next ^orid.” 

It will be unfair to say that Atoka's preaching 
could make the Hindus non-violent. The ui;diolden| nf ' 
truth and non-violence could not be sentenped ' 
death. Only a few persons (as now-a-days) were ,! 
believers in the principle of truth and nOB!-violea(M>|. 
who could not certainly bring about tiw dowofitil of Jk 
mi^ty empire like that of the Mauiyas. 

litetveal causes of the break-up of 
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dewtii ? We have Been that neither abandonment of 
the traditional policy of war and conquest nor the 
policy of peace and non-violcncp - pursued by Asoka, 
could be regarded as contributory factors to the decline 
of the emipire. It has been farther shown that all the 
people of his realm were not champions of truth and 
non>violence and hence It -is not proper to say that 
Asoka made them indifferent to state-politics and so 
they gradually lost their power of resistance. Asoka 
himself was certainly more religious than his subjects, 
yet during his life-time his slate and people did not 
lose their strength. But after his death that very people 
and state could not stand. Why 7 The reason was that 
after Asoka there was none who was strong enough to 
maintain the integrity of the empire. His successors 
were weak personalities and after his death they 
assumed independence in different parts of the empire. 
The unity of the empire was lost, h'oreign barbarians 
renewed their incumions. There was no Asoka among 
them who could arrest the progress of the b.srbarians. 
The Maurya state was an autocratic stale which 
depended upon the personality of the monarch and 
when Asoka passed away, the weak successors of Asoka 
who quarrelled for power, were unable to cope with the 
situation, and for that Asoka should not be blamed. 
The weakness and disunity among his successors were 
not his creations and so why Asoka Was to be held 
responsible for the defects of his successors which 
brought about the downfall of tha Maurya empire ? 
Thd learned scholar has said that if Asoka would have 
followed the traditional policy of wai' and aggression, 
tlie Maurya empire would not have collapsed so soon 
after his deaUi. We may point out here that it may be 
said with far more logical truth that had there been a 
peace-loving king like Asoka strong enouglr to maintain 
peace and order in the rcalnii and could warn the 
neighbouring kings not to disturb his kingdom, (after 
his daa^) the Maurya empire could have offered 
effective resistance and maintained the integrity of the 
‘ eaiip^, as it bad deqe during Asoka’s long rule. Un- 
loTtnoately, the empire was not supplied with such a 
qeiaft after Asoka and so the very same people and 
gov^utnent which were powerful enough to preserve 
tke sfi^dariy of the empire during the reign of Asoka, 
ooldd not-play the same Mter his death. 

' £a aneient world, the kings or heads of the states 
for pauch. The rise and fall of the kingddms were 
I betn^, up with the fortunes and misfortunes of tbeir 
rUlena BfMjoinondaB, the great Tlieban patric^t, made 
ibe kadjag city in Greece, but after 1& death 
Ita^ of Maotenia), the Theban supremacy also 
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passed away. With the death of Harshayatdhan, his 
vast empire fell. Why? There were no capable persons 
to piide these states after the demise of their nders. 
The career of Napoleon has proved it that the person¬ 
ality of a general or an emperor is a very important 
f.actor in the rise and growth of an empire. Napoleon 
made France the greatest power in Europe but with his 
fall, also collapsed the empire. 

Thus, it is clear from the above fact, that person¬ 
alities of the kings were decisive factors in the rise and 
fall of the kingdoms. The Maurya empire was not nn 
exception to the rule. The empire flourished under 
Chandra Gupta and Asoka, and collapsed when the 
state failed to produce strong rulers like Chandra 
Gupta and Asoka. 

It will be unfair to call A.soka a dreamer and to 
hold his policy of peace and non-violence responsible 
■for the collapse of the empire. Asoka was a rare ad¬ 
mixture of the ideal and the practical. As the cham¬ 
pion of peace and non-violence, he tried to abolish war 
which caused immense loss of life and property, bat 
at the same time he was careful enough to see that no 
one could invade his kingdom and break the peace. 
Clear in bis ideals which hr. pursued with a steadiast- 
uess that has few parallels in the historj' of the world. 
It should be said to the credit of Asoka, that 2,000 yeWa 
ago, when the states of the world were governed by 
the principle of war and aggression, Asoka being a 
mighty emperor, did not want to ds'stroy the indepen¬ 
dence of other states ; on th<' contrary, ho assured the 
people of other states that they “should not be afraid 
of him but should trust him and should receive from 
him, not .>«nvow but happiness.” “Thus rang through the 
country loud and clear, the healing message of freedom, 
of peace on earth’ and good-will among men." Asoka 
understood that the best way to mainttiin peace among 
the states was to silence the war drum and to sheath 
the sword. War and conquests would embitter the 
feelings of the belligerents and so no real and effective 
peace would be possible. So Asolm wanted to abolish 
war and thereby paved the way for mutual co¬ 
operation and good-will among the states which would 
enable the peoples of different states to live happily 
side by side. Asoka’s career has shown the world that 
a mighty king if he earnestly wants to maintain peace 
on earth, can do so by propagating the principle of 
peace and non-violence, without doing any harm to Ms 
own state. This is Asoka’s oontribution to the world 
for all time and ages. Asoka stands out easily as lint 
of the peace-makers of the world, but certainly not 
as a dreamer. 
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It gives one* something of a shock to realm that 
WUtehead was bom in 1881 and that considered from 
the point of view of dates, he was a contemporary not 
only of Bergson but almost of Bradley. Bradley, of 
course, represented a well-established tradition and it 
is not sorpriang therefore that we should associate 
him with a philosophical school, which is now definitely 
out of fashion. There may not be many Bergsonians 
in England or America but Bergson’s influence is a 
well-established fact in the philosophical life of these 
countries while in France his views are propounded 
and received as authority. Whitehead’s philosophy on 
the other hand is only just beginning to be known. 
Buddkig philosophers in Britain and America are still 
hesitatingly probing its subtitles or getting to grips 
with its novel conceptions, and so far as I am aware, 
there is still no authentic commentary on the Philo¬ 
sophy of Organism 19 years after its first comprehen¬ 
sive presentation in Process and Reality.* 

Philosophically, Whitehead developed much more 
slowly than either Bradley or Bergson. To some extent 
this can be explained by the different means through 
which they came to study philosophy, a difference of 
background which is strikingly reflected in the theories 
which they were to propound. Whitehead’s early interest 
was mathematics and it was from mathematics that he 
was led on to mathematical logic, the philosophy of 
the natural sciences and ultimately metaphysics proper. 
It was his belief that natural philosophy was a neces¬ 
sary basis for a re-organised speculative metaphysics aud 
in this sense the preliminary work for the Philosophy 
of Organism had been, pre,sented in his Principles of 
Nalnrtd Knou’ledge. and the Concept of Nature. The 
richness or as William James would say, the 'thickness' 
of the theory propounded in Process and Reality beam 
testimony to the different lines of enquiry which were 
woven into and systematised in Whitehead’s philosophy. 

It is not my intention to attempt an exposition or 
discussion of even the main principles of the Philosophy 
of Organism but I want to consider two of tl»e funda¬ 
mental habits of thought which Whitehead wished to 
repudiate. They are the modem distrust of speculative 
philosophy and reliance in language as an adequate 
expression of propositionB. 

Although it is common to accuse the modem world 
of creative impotence and failure of imaginative vigour, 
the last fifty years have by no means been barren io 
the of speculative metaphysics. Apart from 

Whitehead one can immediately think of three or four 
names—Bergson, Alexander, McTaggart—who may well 
rank with the greatest metaphysicians of Europe. 
Nevertheless it remsuns true that the geOeraJl tendency 
in phikwophy is towat^ critical analyse and distrufet 
of ^eculative system- making. This distrurt for imecn- 
lative methaphysies is the direct outcome of the bdief 
that it is imposnbte to gain .any real kaoivledfe of. th^e 

hsU'S wA kjr itfenSt oMtritaton. 


nature of the universe a priori as all the cihriier whtsr 
physkians had claimed to do, SpooUlotive meta¬ 
physics, then, if it is to be treated aeriouibr any awj» 
must be re-ostablished on a different, an empirical bwiA 
It was Whitehead who realised most clear^ wbat tlct 
change involved and set him^lf explioitiy to deflhe 
Speculative Philosophy restate its relations with the 
physical sciences and to defend it as a study productive 
of important knowledge. 

Whitehead defines Speculative Philosophy as the 
endeavour to frame a coherent, logical, necessary system 
of general ideas in terms of which every, element in 
our pxperjence can be interpreted. 

In other words, the function of speculative philo¬ 
sophy is to evolve a general scheme of ideas such that 
every particular fact of experience can be seen to be 
an illustration of that scheme. He goes on to point out 
that the general scheme must satisfy two main types 
of conditions, which Whitehead classifies as rationalistic 
and empirical. By the former he means that the 
scheme should be logical and coherent, that the funda¬ 
mental notions of the scheme should not merely be 
consistent hut also such that ♦hey cannot be abstracted 
from each other. As he puts it: 

“The ideal of speculative philosophy is to illus¬ 
trate the truth that no entity can be conceived in 
complete isolation from the system of,the universe.* 

The empirical condition of any satisfactory scheme 
is that it should be applicable and adequate, that in fact 
the scheme should explain all the facta of experience, 
not merely those which happen to have been considered. 

It is not my intention to follow Whitehead 
through all the details of this admirable first chapter of 
Process and Remlty. a chapter in which the difficulties 
and pitfalls of speculation are explained and countered 
with remarkable force and clarity. I shall only permit 
myself one brief quotation on the usefulness of philCK 
Bophy before I get down to the crux of the problem. 
Whitehead writes: • 

"Philosophy frees itself from the taint of in¬ 
effectiveness by its close irelations with religion and 
with science, natural and sociological. It attain its 
chief importance by fusing the two, name^ relij^ob 
and raence, into one rational scheme of thought., • 
The useful function of philosophy is to promote the 
most ^neral systematisation qf civiliM thought. 
There is a constant reaction between ^eialum and 
commontanse. Philosophy is the welding of imsihn- 
ation and commonsense into a restraint upon Bpwia}- 
ists and also into an enlargement of. tiutir 
imaginations.’’ 

The central problem of any empirical ' 

phytics must be its relation with eoienoe. Ibr doi* 
matic or rationalistic philosophy tbe mua teik kl to- 
demonstrate the inadequaoy of scientific explanatidu.. 
Up to a pimnt this must be m with empirical msta* 
phyrics aim. Commenting on the bai tlust tim 
of oveiy gpecial scimioe is oonfined to ooa gaitim df 
roveutiif Whitifitsad emm: ' 

■ *Tai» oi 

«ori<Iuioted m wateil^ oooipifwtlttgpiiR >' |p 
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trotha oondition each other; wd the Hmitatione 
their application cannot be adequately defined apart 
irom their correlation by yet wider generalities. 
“Thus," he concludes, “one aim of philosophjr is 
to challenge tiie half-truths constituting the scien¬ 
tific first principles." 

But <on the other hand', an empirical metaphysic 
moat necessarily be based on the findings of science 
itself. The metliod which metaphysicians must adopt 
is to construct generalisations derived from a particular 
branch of science, which also apply to and enlighten 
other aspects of reality. As Whitehead says: 

“This construction mu-^t have its origin in the 
generalisation of partitjular facts discerned in 
particular topics of human interest; for example, 
in physics or in physiologj- or .in psychology or in 
aesthetics or in ethical beliefs or in sociology or 
in languages conceived as .store-houses of human 
experience.—The succeas of the imaginative _(«peri- 
ment is always to be tested by the applicability of 
its results beyond the restricted locus from which it 
originated." 

From this new procedure which an empirical meta¬ 
physic must adopt necessarily follows a lack of certainty 
which characterizes our final beliefs. Over-ambition, 
Whitehead says, was one of the main defects of dog¬ 
matic meta})hysicians; they claim to have discovered for 
all time the general nature of reality, though grudgingly 
admitting their failure to comprehend the details. But 
while certainty could be claimed by dogmatic philo¬ 
sophers who argued deductively from supposedly self- 
evident premises, a philosophy such as Whitehead's 
cannot dare to think in terms of finality. Philosophers, 
he contends, can never hope finally to formulate these 
first principles. 

"At the very least, men do what they can in 
the way of systemauzation, and in the event 
achieve something. The proper lest is not that 
of finality but progresB.” 

But the possibility of arriving at any generalisation 
which can ulaim to interpret all the facts, however 
tentatively, is itself open to question. Such generalisa¬ 
tions, if they are not to be merely the 'refiectiona of 
the temperamental pre-supporitions of exceptional 
pensoaalities,' must at least be based on some cal¬ 
culation of probabilities. But the probability of^an 
i^erence, so logicians tell us, varies directly as the 
proportion of the field of observation stands to the 
field of influence. In other words, the probability of an 
inference will be higb if the number of cases; in which 
a generalisation is found to hold good is large in eom- 
j^arison witlh the unobserved field over which it is 
Miigiit to' extend that generalisation. On the other 
hand, the pr^gbility will be small if the field of 
<^W^a4on is small and the field of Inference is large. 
Tt^ iSTeh if the universe is not infinite, the to1»l 
tuhiidiuiir nf events which have been eftyserved by 'seisnee 
ve^ small in proportion to those that exist—a 
. make any empirical gmteraihndion 

ihtftim dllBjbu%, a''h>Sie|ti <^Bettlty, 
which 


left unmiswered by Whitehead. In induction, we 
argue that because a particular characteristic has been 
found to exist among certain observed members of a 
class, it must also exist among the remaining un¬ 
observed members. The point is that the inductive 
argument can be used only within that class. It is Uot 
possible to argue on tlie basis of induction that because 
a certain property characterizes a certain species it will 
characterize objects belonging to some totally different 
class of beinj^. And yet this, in effect, is what the 
empirical metaphysician is doing. He is attempting to 
extend generalizations, which apply to members of the 
clam ^arts of reality', to something which is a member 
of no ‘class’ whatever, namely, reality itself. 

The last few decades are notable for the interest 
which philosophers have begun to take in langua^ and 
the influence it haa exercised on tiiought. While a few 
thinkers in the 19th century were not unaware of the 
subtle ways in which language had led their prede¬ 
cessors into metaphysical blunders, more thorough 
examinations of language or philosophies of language 
developed only in the present century. One of the most 
notable results of these researches has been the deve¬ 
lopment of •Symbolic Logic, which may roughly be 
described as an attempt to fashion a new language for 
philosophy which will be exact and ftee from the 
emotional associations of common speech. 

A novel and thorough analysis of language and an 
exposure of the hopeless impasse into which it has led 
European philosophers must be recognised as one of 
Whitehead’s important contributions. Every proposi¬ 
tion, Whitehead points out, can make sense only in the 
context of a particular 'universe of discourse’ and every 
universe of discourse must exhibit certain systematic 
metaphysical characteristics. For example, when Keats 
talks of “Magic casements opening on the foam' of 
perilous seas and fairy lands forlorn," his words can 
only make sense if interpreted in the context of the 
world of imagination. But the universe of discourse 
itself, the world of imagination in our example, pre¬ 
supposes a background which is left vague and in¬ 
determinate in the propositions which wc use. A pro¬ 
position then if it is to make sense demands on the 
one hand a universe of discourse which is known to- 
have a particular kind of order, and on the other, it 
implies a certain more general context which is left 
indeterminate. Because of the former, a proposition, 
Whitehead tells us, does have some sense but because 
of the latter it cannot poraibly make complete mnse. 
As he succinctly puts it: 

“Apart from this background, the separate enti¬ 
ties which go to form the proposition, and the pro¬ 
position as a whole, are without determinate charac- 
ter._ Nothing has been defined, because every definite 
enti^ requires a systematic universe to suppW its 
requisite statta. Thus every proposition proposing a 
fact must, in its complete ai^yais, propose the 
general character of the universe required for titot 
fact. . . ." 

“A proposition can embody .partial troth 
because it only depumds a ewtain type of syat^ 
uwtie environment, which is presupposed in its 
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meaning. It does not refer to the universe in nil piiilosophy. AH philotfopfaem claim '^at titett ia 
its detail.” more nearly in accordance trith expenmiSe. than the 

And then the conclusion which this analywa works ti,eori»>s propounded by others. This id accepted as the 
up to is that it is simply credulous to imagine that the jg^(. Whitehead points out that t^ -questiOB 

system or order implied by propositions is the ultimate formii^ any precise idea of the nature of e*p«ienoe 
order of the universe. is no easy matter. What happens in practice is that we 

Failure to see this point has, Whitehead contends, believe that the facte are of the ItinH u stated 

vitiated the major part of European philosophy. The jjj language, forgetting that the form of expression may 
particular fom that the pernicious influence of Ian- bt> imposing its own order on the experience, and thus 
guage has taken is to lead philosophers to believe that, distort it. One of the most interesting and instructive 
because the commonest propositional form is' the sub- parts of Frocesa and Reality is the iUuatration of 
ject-predicate variety, the universe can be interpreted t,his point which Whitehead gives from the writings of 
in terms of the categories of substance and quality. If earlier philosophers, particularly Locke. Whitehead 
not explicitly, at least by implication, the substance- siiows that time and again Locke, in his faithful des- 
quality categories have been accepted as fundamental oription of experience, was on the point of anticipating 
by almost all the metaphysicians of Europe. This has some of the main contentions of the philosophy of 
led to two main types of philosophies which are equally organism and then was misled by language, 
false to human expcriouce, a blank monism incapable I have outlined Whithead’s views on the stdiject of 
of supporting differences or the utter scepticism' of language not only because they were fundamental to 
Hume. The way out of this dilemma is to repudiate his entire scheme of thought, but also because his own 
the substance-quality relation as fundamental and to use of language and his peculiar terminology have been 
aooept one main contention of the PhUoeophy oj the greatest obstacles to a proper appreciation of his 
Organiam, the description of ‘actual entities' as work. 1 am convinced that when wc have got over the 
‘ingression of eternal objects,’ as literal clusters of first irritalion caused by his idiosyncrasies of expres- 
Platonic universals. , sron, we will not fail to find many conceptions which 

There is qne other interesting point which White- may permanently affect the course of metaphysical 
head makes about language and its influence on speculation in the ye.ars to come. 

-; 0 :- 

NATIONAUSATION IN BRITAIN 
Traiuport 

By B. 

On January 1st, 1948, the greatest unifled tran^ort 
aydbem in the world came under State control. On that 
date the legislation which had passed through the 
Brilish House of Commons for the nationalisation qf 
the country’s transport became operative. Now the 
British Transport Commission owns 52,00Q miles ol 
railways, 20,000 locomotives, 41,000 passenger vehicles, 

1,236,000 goods wagons, 60,000 houses, 70 hotels, 100 
steamships and thousinds of motor vehicles—'the whole 
being valued at over £1,000 miUion. 

Why was it necosairy in the public interest to 
matioualisc Britieb transport ? 

To answer that question one must look back 
the history ■of transport in Britain and 'sectionalise it; 
that is to say, consider the three great methods of 
transport—the roads, the railways and the canals. fThe 
air is a different and separate problem which will be 
dealt with in another paper). 

Why Nationaubatiom was Nbcbssaxy 
Up to about the year 1760, roads and rivers 
represented the only means of inland tnmspOTt in 
Bfitaiq. From 1750 to 1828, under the impulse of the 
Industrial Revolution, canals and canaJised rivers, roads 
and wdliUtyo were developed at an asioimdihg pas©. By 
MOO, f« example, steam railways jwovided a cojn^te 
a^work.,,of over Ibe whole oMptiy 

' in years of ^ug^i^evelopmeat fba Mh 


ways, having virtually a monopoly in transport facilities, 
grew the fastest. They were, however, always subject 
to strict legislative control and never entirely super- 
sedeni either road or water trani^rt. 

Canals suffered most severely and only a few carried 
on but the roads developed with the development of 
electricity and the internal combustion engine. At th® 
.same time, coa.stal sljipjnng flourished. The oompetition 
between these various forms' of transport was 'until 
about 30 years ago healthy and flourishing and produced 
only greater effort by the owners to satisfy users!. 
after the first World War, the roads and railways to 
particular had to develop a rivalry that was virtually 
a savage struf^Ie for existence. 

Wae Contiku. 

During the first World War, the railways were PW* 
under Government control for war purposes «nd 
end of the war it was obvious that their ecdli^e:' 
posirion was far less stable than it had been. 
early development had meattt an enormpus 
expenditure and the effects began to .make 
felt. Their costly specialised fixed eq\^jmta(t 
^eir capacity to adapt themselves to 
tions and gave themnheavy ratio 
inmre was no an excess of bnffiicjov^, 
apd too mahjr companies were copapeti^ 
btosiftge.,'.At.the.' nnme^ 
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i^equired the rtfilways to accept all traffic offered to ■ 
them apd to provide transport facilities even when this 
did not pay and also imposed liabilities on the com¬ 
panies as to their expenditure on mamtenanee of pro¬ 
perty and on labotir, while at the same time prohibit¬ 
ing their raising and adapting existing rates and charges. 

Thb Rahavayb Act 

In the national interest something had to be done 
and in 1921, the Railways Act was passed. This swetit 
away a mass of old legislation which hampered the 
oompanies; enabled them to bring about economic.'' 
long considered necessary and ensured that tl»c railway 
user got reasonable facilities at reasonabU' rales. 

The Act brought about— 

(1) the amalgamation of 123 railway companies 
(practically every railway company of impor¬ 
tance in the counl.rj ) into four groups—^thc 
Great W^estern ; the London, Midland and 
Scotti.sh; the London North-Iikistcrn; and the 
Southern; and 

(2) the establishment of an entirely new method ol 
regulating charges. Under the Act, a body known 
as the Railway Rules Tribunal wa,s set up with 
extensiVf! powers to deal with all matter'! relat¬ 
ing to rates and charges. The railway companies 
submitted to this Tribunal a system of rate* 
and charges designed to prcxUice a Standiird 
Revenue of £51.000,000 a year. The new rates, 
which were based on a tu>w classification of 
merchandise carried and included the value of 
the merchandise as well as the cost of carrj'ing 
it, were known as Standard- Charges. A list ot 
these charges was “jpeu to examination by every 
transport user, and the railway companies were 
required to. abide by them, except when, they 
proposed to quote “exceptional rates” which, 
unless they were between 5 and 40 per cent 
lower than tiie standard, they could do only 
with the previous consent of the Tribunal. _ 

This Act, however, failed to remedy the situation. 
Tlie amalgamation did not in fact bring about the 
economies expected. In the second place, at the time 
the Standard Clmrges were introduced, six years had 
elapsed and in that time there had been a trade depres¬ 
sion, meaning leas work for the railways. There had 
been also a tremendous development in road transport 
which, free from legislative control. wa.s able to com¬ 
pete on very favourable terms with the railways. At 
the aame time water transport began to take over a 
certain amount of non-perishable slow-moving traffic, 
and though competition fromi this directi'On was less 
severe, it did nothing to improve the position of the 
nuiwaya. The result in total was that the four amal- 
gaisaW railway oompanies failed tb re&lise their 
•tapdard reVfmue and the deficit in the first two years 
after the Afet amounted to £14,000,000. 

AKOTHHi AttBMPT 

' 'AtoCber attempt was made to .solve the problem. 
"5fchb/tjto’i^entment ordered on official enquiry which 
in (he publication of the Salter Report, and 
Jk ^ the Itoad.and Rail Traffic Act of 1933- 

';:l^^-,.irh&V ;wtedied „a»pat .of thc' -^po^e' 

freedom nf action' 


to make (•"Agreed Charges” i.e, to give preferenti^ 
terms Ho* a particular user provided that he gave all or 
a specified part of his traffic to the railway in question, 
and (b) brought the hitherto unrestricted road trans¬ 
port under a certain amount of statutory control. But, 
although the railway companies availed themselves to 
the utmost of their new opportunities ; and although 
the Tribunal, after having access to every detail rclat- ' 
ing to railway operations and after examining railway 
rejjresentatives in public enquiries, annually declared 
itself satisfied that there was no lack of efficiency or 
economy in the management ot the railways, the situa¬ 
tion continued to deteriorate. In 1938, the railway com¬ 
panies launched their “Square Deal” campaign, calling 
for .relief from all statutory regulatkin of charges and 
freedom to decide for themselves the rates to be quoted 
for merchandise carried. 

The outbreak of the second World War interrupted 
this campaign before any action had been taken and 
on 1st September, 1939, the Government, through thc 
Minister of Transport, took control of the four main 
railway companies, the London Transport, and a num¬ 
ber of minor railways under the Emergency Powers 
{Dejence) Act, 1939—Order No. 1197, Under this Order, 
the Minister appointed a Railway Executive Commit¬ 
tee to be his agents for the purpose of issuing directions 
to the'companies, whose managements and staffs were 
to carry on their duties as previously, subject to the 
direction and orders of the Government. 

Financial arrangements provided for the net 
revenues (with certain items excluded) of the con¬ 
trolled undertakings to be pooled and out of this pool 
sums paid annually equivalent to the average net 
revenues for certain periods before the war. In Septem¬ 
ber 1941, revised arrangements were substituted which 
provided for fixed annual payment totalling £43,000,000. 
The net revenues of the undertakings accrued to the 
Govermuent, except for those investments in transport 
undertakings not operated by the railway,s, and from 
railways in Ireland. 

These arrangements—-which in the event proved ot 
benefit both to the companies and to the Government 
-remained in force, after the end of the war, for it had 
by that time become sufficiently clear that a return to 
Ihfi pre-war position would be inadvisable, and that a 
completely new solution to the whole transport pro¬ 
blem must be found. 

This was the position of the railways immediately 
after the end of World War II. 

Road I^nspobt 

Between 193P and 1938 the number of motor 
vehicles of all kinds in Ekigland increased from about 
600,000 to over 3,000,000. Between 1920 and 1980 
apart fflom road sale^ legislation, road transitort 
remained practically free from legislative Control and, 
like- the railways in their early das^, the road trans¬ 
port industry was left to organkle its own charges and 
rates, its «iwa ope»t^ metirods and it» lafaoijir condi¬ 
tions. ItiW' it Obvious tiwt titali soiaplete 
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lack of regulation would in the end prove harmful 
and as a result the first Uoad Tiaffic Act waa passed. 

Under this Act, three Traffic CommissionerB >were 
appointed for each of the thirteen traffic areas into 
whicli the country was divided, to control ail motor 
omnibuses and coaches in the particular Traffic Area 
with wliich they were concerned. Their function was to 
eliminate any semces Which Uiey considered unneces¬ 
sary, Uf ^ and maintain fares and to sanction routes 
and timetables, none of which might be'altered without 
permission. To facilitate their work, it was laid down 
that every operator of public passenger service vehicles 
■must obtain licences or certificates of fitness for his 
vehicles and services as well as route licences, and that 
route licences would only be granted or renewed if the 
operator was able to justify bis services against any 
rival provider of transjiort, including the railways, who 
might object. 

LsGtSLATlOM 

The Act also specified 'maximum hours of work for 
the drivers of public service and goods vehicles and 
made provision for the payment of fair wages lo pns- 
eenger transport empioyees. 

Goods transport by road was affected by the Road 
and Rail Traffic Act of 1933. The Chairmen of tlie Area 
Traffic Comrais-dous were made the Liuensiug Autho¬ 
rities, and licences had to be obtained from them for 
all goods vehicles (with a few exceptions such as fire 
engines) in one of three classes, viz : “A” for public 
cawiers, i.e., oi)crutora using their vehicles for hire ; 
“B” for mixed camera, i.e., operators using their 
vehicles partly for hire and partly fw their own trade 
or buriness ; and “C” for private carriers, t.e., .operators 
using their vehicles for tlieir own tradt* or business 
only. 

The effect of the licensiug regulations on "A” 
licences was to make it impossible for them to alter 
the si»e of their fleets witliout permission. No “A” 
licence wa.s given or renewed unless the Area Commis¬ 
sioners were atlisfied that there was a reasonable need 
in the area for the services that the licensee jjroposed 
to provide. The same conditions governed the granting 
of “B" liconcc.s, the holders of which were further 
restricted in some cases as to which types of gfJods they 
miglit carry and the radius within which they might 
operate. "C" licensees were granted their licences by 
right, provided that they fulfilled llie., condiii'ons 
attached to all licences regarding keeping of records, 
fitness of vehicles to be on the road, driver^ hours of 
work, etc. 

The result of the Act was to stalnlise the number 
of ”A” and "B” licensed vehicles, wfiich in 1939 was 
ratlier over 93,000 and 54,000 respectively. On the other 
hand, it did nothing to stabilise chaiges, since it con¬ 
tained no provision for fixing rates er for establishing 
a atrufiture of freight diarges by road which could serve 
as a basis for rate control by a public authority, 

Wonn Waa 11 

.. >1^ ft certaia deipw of balanoe and «o> 


ordination in the road transport' 'indittity had' b®®® 
achieved. As far as road haulage Waa 'concerned, th^ 
tendency had been for small firms to concentrate 
the main upon local work, leaving long-dlstanoe worit 
to be undertaken by the large concerns who were in a 
position to organise regular services, and to comply 
with the labour regulations attacliing to such work and 
services. As regards passenger transport, there Imd 
been several attempts to unify the operation of services 
in latge and populous areas, of which tl>e creation of 
the London Passenger Tran.sport Board was the out¬ 
standing example. At the same time tlie basic difficulty 
*at the rfjot of the transport problem, that is to say, 
the uneconomic competition between road and rail had 
not been cleared away, for railway charges were still 
subject tf) statutory conti'ol, while road charges were 
not. 

During the second Woild Wai, Uir licensing provi¬ 
sions of the Road Traftc Act, lt)30, and the Road and 
Rail Act, 1933 were temporarily Suspended, and a more 
flexible system of permits issued by Regional Trantsport 
Commissioners was substituted. The Regional Trans¬ 
port Commisfjionnrs also rationed fuel for passenger 
and goods vehicles. 

In 1943, a scheme was initiated whereby under¬ 
takings engaged wholly or partly in long-distance work 
put the whole of their resources at the disposal of th‘‘ 
Minister of Transport's Road Haulage Organisation, 
wliicli carried GH>\ernmcnt traffic both long and short 
distances, and all ol her traffic over 60 miles with certain 
exceptions. 

GKNTHAUSBO ,4|)MIMBTIWT10N 

The object of this .-.cheme was to effect still furtlier 
coonomiea. in road transport, and by providing a 
centralised administration, to reduce unneceasiary jour¬ 
neys to a minimum. The country was, thereforfi, 
divided into fifty-two areas, each under Hie control of 
an Area Road Haulage Officer, wljuse duty it was to 
oonordinute, through a number of Unit ControUens, all 
long-tlistauce traffic within, or passing through his area. 

Fuel rationing for all vehicles has been continued 
since the end of the war. Licensing has been renewed 
for new applicants, and/or for modifications lof exisring 
services. The Road Haulage Orgonisatioa was ten* 
minuted in August 1946, but certain members of the 
industry have, under an arrangement negotiatod between 
the Ministi^' of Transi)ort and the Road Haulage As*®* 
elation, contracted lo supply veliicles for essential work 
in any part of .the country, if local vehicle resoutcea 
prove inadequate. . ' t' 

Canau 

During the first World War, the Govemmeoi to^ 
over those canals which were owned by the wyi lWay 
companies. In 1917, tiie independent canals finding'^ 
increasingly difficult t» operate, even at a loss,. 
placed under the control of a special'eom3oittee .d{' '1^0 
Board rf Trade. As soon as the war ended- thisj-okn^', 
were handed back to Iheir owners fouijid 

difficulties, were .-.even.'greater, tha:^';befoip 
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the Minister of Transport set up a Committee <01 
Inland Waterways to study the whole problem. Certain 
recommendations were made but no action was taken. 
In 1981, the Eoyal Oommissiom on Transport recom' 
mended that "a process of amolgaroation was a neces¬ 
sary preliminary to any development programme.” But 
again, no action was taken. 

After the passing of the Road and RaU Traffic Act 
in 1933 an agreement was reached by the railways and 
the independent ranal c«mp.anies to avoid undue com¬ 
petition, but by that time the canals had relapsed into 
nicJk a state that this had ho effect on them. It w’as not 
until 1039 when World War 11 was imminent that 
Central and Kegional Cana! .'Advisory Committees were 
formed to provide liasnii between the Government 
and the Canal industry, By 1942, the iirocess was com¬ 
plete. All canals were under Government control and 
they have remained tinder Government control ever 
since. 

Ports and Habbottrs 

The great majority of ports and harbours .vie in t!io 
hands of harbour authoritifts coming undt'r Ut) Ijocal 
Commissions or Tni.sts, not working for profit, esta¬ 
blished under statutorv authority for the management 
of particular harbours, (6) Municipal authorities, (cl 
Railway Companies, and (d) Harbour Companies or 
Individuals. 

These harbotir authorities have as a rule been esta¬ 
blished Ity Special Acte of Parliament empowering 
them to work the particular harbour undertaking speci¬ 
fied in the Act. Such Acts generally contain provisions 
dealing with atoh mattore as the constitution of tiie 
harbour authority, the compulsory acquisition of any 
land, the construction of new works, the dredging and 
maintenance of the harbour, the maximum rates and 
charges to be levied, the making of bye-laws for the 
control and regulation of vessels .and persons employed 
in connection with the harbours, the definition of the 
Umite within which the authority may exercise juris¬ 
diction and demand rates, and the raising and repay ¬ 
ment. of capital. Additional powers for the construction 
of new worits, the levying of additional rates or the 
raising of additiopal capital are normally only obtain- 
aWe by the promotion on the part of the Ijarbour 
aatbority of a Private Bill, but except-in the case of 
certain porta, and provided the cost, of the proposed 
■ works does not exceed £100,(XXI and compulsory powers 
fbC the acqniation of land are not required, the Minis- 
‘*er of Transit may make a ProviaSonal Order author- 
tring particular works. 

> As « general rule, the facilities at large ports for 
’'•doalibg with the traffic passing through them hae been 
nua^taised ; and the harbour authorities, whether 
. Public Trusts, such as . the port, of 

Atrthoritsy,' the Meraey' Dooks and Satbour 
'C)y<le Navigation TVust. Of otunici- 
Ooiporttioapi ratmages 
sueh.ii 


at Soytha^pton, kept pace during the inter-war years 
with modem requirements as regards new docks ami 
quays, railway and road facilities ut the quays, ap¬ 
pliances and general layout. 

The ports serving coastwise shipping, however, 
received less attention, partly because the trade that at 
one time gave thorn their i^nKspcrity had .fallen off, and 
partly bcciuihe many of the smaller port authorities 
lacked the financial resources to prevent 'lilting up or 
to provide modern facililie.v for loarlinp :uid unltsading. 

Govbsnmbnt Boot 

During the second World Wy, pow«Ts relating to 
hiirbour-s and docks were vef.(.e(l in a body set up by 
the Government and known as the Port and Transit 
Control. The effective co-ordination of port facilities 
arid inland <li'-tributioi; wa^ served locally through (a) 
Regional Port Directors (in the Clyde, Mersey, Bristol 
Channel^ Humber, the North-East Coast)—and during 
the uivayion period in London, (h) the Port Emergenr.v 
(Committee.? and, (e) loeal .*thipping Representatives of 
the Minist.ry of Transport. 

Control was relaxed at the i-nd of the war, and the 
normal peace-time procedure wih reinstated the har¬ 
bour .authorities onee more becoming re.<p6usiblc for 
the organisatiion ant! management of the ports and 
harbours. 

It will thus be seen that the legisUilion fo? 
iiatiouHliRntion of transport in Britain was not revolu¬ 
tionary but a stage in .an evolutionary proeeR.s. The 
main obstacle to the proper development of public 
transport in Britain hed been lack of co-ordin..tioii. The 
Transpwt Advia-Ty Council set np in 1933 under the 
Road and Rjiil Traffic Act iiad publisheil recommenda¬ 
tions favouring a mueli greater degree of co-onlination. 
The experience of the war years had di'inonstrated 
beyictid doubt that under unified control railways, road 
transport and canals wem all .ibh.- to deal witli an 
incresised volume of traffic without Joss to aiiy one of 
them and that tran.si)ort systems can be mofit. succeas- 
fnlly Hnke-i to provide speedy transit of goods parti¬ 
cularly to and from port.*. The iSa.’.sport Act was, 
therefore, passed to bring about thus essential co¬ 
ordination and to establish the benefite lof a unified 
control. 

Thb Poi^mcAi. IgsOT 

'It is, of course, necessary to say something of tiia 
political aspects of nationalisation. No thinking person 
in Britain, no matter of what political creed, would 
deny that for a long period the transport system bad 
been subject to more and more legislative control, In 
the course of years that legiskitivo control had be^ 
imiposed by successive Governments not all of the same 
political oompkodon. ’ 

Nationalisation of transport wae the logieffi 
culmination to all the lefpslation ih^ had been passed'' 
in m effort to ensure tile <KM)r<tinated dcvclopmeat of 
the British tiiaa^gMqrt sjwtem m the national, inteiest 
< «nid the sntiiooei^titA 
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of transput wtis given a dear mandate by the country econotnical and properly intt'grated of public 

in the last general Section. inland transport and port facilities within <Jreal Britain 

Today, actual day-to-day operation and general and to improve and extend that system. The Commi*- 
management of the transport system is in the hands gjon are also to conduct their undertakings in such * 
of five Executives appointed by the Minister of Trans- way that revenue is not less than sufficient for meeting 
port and req>oin8iWe to the British Trans})ort Commis- charges properly chargeable to revenue taking one y®w 
sion whwse duty is to evolve an efficient, adequate, with another. 

.; 0 :- 

REFORMS IN LAND TENURE SYSTEM 

By NAWAL KISHORK PRASHAD SINHA, hoi. 


Thk death-knell of the Zamindary system has been 
finally sounded. With Zamindari Abolition Bills on the 
anvil of the vnrioiis leg&lalurcs and the Congress 
Party steadfast in its resolve to abolish all the inter- 
mediarjf interesta between the Government and the 
actual tillers of the soil, the problem of laud reform 
and the establishment of a new ba.sis of land tenure 
has assumed gigantic proportions. All are agreed that 
mere replacement of the Zamindary system by Rayai- 
wari system can never be the wdution of all the ills 
that our agricultural economy is suffering from.'' For 
one thing, the Rayatwari system itself is suffering from 
the defects of an antiquated and ill-balanccd ecc/nomy 
and in some respects the actual tiller of the soil is 
worse off in Rayatwari areas than his similarly ill-fated 
brothers in permanently settled areas. The gjrave food 
position of our country and the all-round exploitation 
'that is going on challenge us to bring about a revolu¬ 
tionary change in oiu agrarian economy, and to place 
it on a sound and stable position with a view to 
• ensuring food self-sufficii and meting out long- 
denied justice to the age-long down-trodden Kisana of 
the country. Moreover, we have got to plan our whule 
community life with villages consisting of prosirorous 
and contented peasantry as the central pivot iu 
pursuance of our ideal of a classless- and non-violent 
society. 

While, generally, there is agreement on the goal 
to be achieved, there arc markedly two schools of 
thought on the means of achieving it. There is one 
section of opinion which does not believe in building 
anything on the basis of the past, but ratber on its 
ashes. In their opinion, complete nationalisation and 


up but also detrimental to our best interests. For one 
thing, the peasants of this country can never view with 
equanimity the prospect of being deprived of their 
lands and of becoming labourers on their own farms. 
The Indian Kisan, in common with peasants of other 
countries, is passionately atlaclied to his land. As a 
matter of fact, it is Rttssia which lias only experimented 
with collectivisation of lands and that also not with 
happy results. Soviet Russia had a definite objective in 
introducing collectivisation of land and that was to 
make agriculture a handmaid to industry whose rapid 
development was the immediate goal of the Govern¬ 
ment. All economic activities wort* subordinated to the 
Htrpremc task of industrialising the country as rapidly 
as possible without caring for the cost, human or 
material. In pursuance of this policy 5 million Kulaks 
were dispossessed of their lauds and in all nearly 20 
Tnillit)n peasants were, ‘liquidateil.’ Th<' peasanLs ,aa a 
measure of retaliation destroyed nearly 50 per cent of 
the cattle wealth of the counlrj', wliioh in its wake 
brouglit untold suffering on the pof'ulalion. By the end 
of the Second Year Plan, the Soviet Government had 
to give in and permitted private ownership of land to 
a few acres and possession of cattle to a few heads. In 
Rimsia even consequently, peasant holdings number 
1-6 millions or 7 per cent of the total number of under¬ 
takings in 1928. 

The greatest objection to compulsory collectiviaa- 
tion of lands is its utter neglect of the all-important 
human factor in agriculture. Agriculture is a’way of 
life, rooted to the soil; and the sons of the soil, tho 
sturdy peasants carry the message of a hoary and 
deathless civilisation. “By defying machmeiy ahd by 


state ownership of land and collectivisation of fums is 
the only way of introducing improved and seientifio 
fanning, thereby increasing the yield apprdciablji and 
also bettering the lot of the peasantry. The second 
school of thought is not in favour of such sweeping 
,.^ange8 of doubtful utility mid beUeves in planning 
bur agricultural economy on the basis of peasant 


trying to subordinate entirely the most natural impulses 
in man to the needs of rapid industrialisation coUee- 
tivisation has made an utterly wrong ajipraaeh to the 
problem of increasing man’s rescurcefuIaeSB.” TiaSb* 
shonko, at the 5th International Conference of Agri¬ 
cultural Economists, stated : 

"It is a scheme that fails to teke into, cottsi*- 


prbprietorship, but shorn of its rights of.., unlimited 
possession. Unqualified alienation and unregulated suc¬ 
cession. They believe in introduction of improved and 


a structu** faming within an economy based 

L a barirtiw enteipiMS. 

as a basis for •cotjuamB Fasmiko 



193(1, a 


mhip of land and eulUvatioa by colls^ 
‘'%at iC^ unpiaatieal in the present est- 


deration many organic processes of the grerisat 
importance in Agriculture, particularly ih*., hiunan 
element in farming. In Soviet Bussia, maebii^ were 
not adjusted to the needs anil convsfiiencee o? the 
farmers,^ but all agriculture pnrticulariy the ttboie 
of land tenure was reshaped for the, pemverirint-tWQ 
of machines, and with n^ect and 4^ 

sacrifice of the interests of many mifikiBs of 
As ySt the system has . foUed /to 
meeliniio''i«sult8' jrsw'-.enBictid^ 
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' Agrioullul^l production also has not shown as good 
remits as the autliors of the scheme expected. Rather 
there was considerable loss of national wealth. In 1913, 
227 million acres of land were under cereals and pro* 
ductiou was 80,100 tons. In 193S, area was 247 
and production 90,100. Thus while the increase in 
acreage was 8*8 per cent, increase in production was 
12*4 per cent, not a veiy spectacular figure. In 1938, 
the production of meat and dairy products was not 
even to the level of 1928. Thus wlnlc the system 
deprived the peasants of their rights and of land'4 and 
turned them virtually into landless labourers, it has 
failed to justify itself even on Um point of inercas<'d 
production. No one in Soviet Russia nan ever claim 
that collectivism was an effort to erealp a prosperous 
uiornl society enjoying jtersonal freedom, well-being 
and security. In tliis connection, it would he not out 
of place to dispel the common nothin that pt'iisant 
family farms are in any way less efficient than laige- 
seale farms. Rather expert opinion in Europe and 
America is inereasiugly realising the supcriorilj' of 
jifw-sant farai system over other types of agricultural 
production. Says Karl Brandi, a noted authoiily on the 
subject in his book The Reconstruction oj WoriJ 
A)fTiculturc: 


“A rural society can offer its farm jiopulation 
much greater satisfaction and life to a higher level 
if mo.st of the fanners have that frci'dom cl 
management which i)iiv.alc properly gives. They 
can earn more benefits from their own skill, 
initiative and effort Ilian if they are landless rural 
proletarians w'ho obey the commands of fon’men or 
managers and merely play the role of a certain 
measure of manpower exchanged for a wage or 
members of a collective farm with few opportunities 
to utilise their individual abilities. So jar it has not 
been proved that given equal opportunities family 
farming emdd be beaten in the costs of production 
and in the technical and economic performance by 
large-scaie farms, no matter whether these are 
privately owned arid managed estates, corporations 
or collective farms." 

our principle should be production for man 
and not man for production, and it is on this principle 
that we should proceed to organize and reorientate out 
whole agricultural economy. 


D«*wbacks op PnicaBNT Acbsabian Economy 
. Ours is a lopsided economy. On the above is the 
privileged class consisting of Zamiudars, Taluqdars, 
r Mahajaus and other numerous petty intermediaries, who, 
. without performing any useful function appropriate the 
maior portion of the national wealth produced from 
land. The mass of peasanlay, on the other hand, 
stdfer various disabilities and subsist on a mar- 
ihimme. The operation of various laws of in* 
: hsfitooe Vdpled with the fact that growing poverty 
vUljkgp industries have forced the functional 
jto Odlrivation, has resulted in. excessive 
holdhtfs/ Tins has not only, revolted in 
s, has mpedod any 
itof ofii' 



jiopulatioif has increased phenomenally, production per 
aerq has alarmingly decreased. The following figures 
will speak for themselves : 

Production in lb. per acre 
1^1-32 to 1935-36 



Bengal 

Bihar 

C.P. 

Bombay 

Rice 

896 

738 

— 

— 

Wheat 

1936-37 to 1940-41 

666 

428 

Rice 

837 

676 

— 

— 

Wlieat 

— 

Decrease 

590 

394 

.Hire 

59 

62 

— 

— 

W’heat 

— 

— 

76 

34 


Another great defect of fragmented and uneconomic 
holding is that the cost of production is higher while 
(he yield is low. Nearly 70 per cent of our Ki.sans 
cannot live comfortably on their farms only. While the 
yield is low and the rate of jiroduction is gradually 
declining, the cost of produciion has gone high and the 
rates and taxes are slwwing an ever-rising trend. In 
Bengal, the average size of a holding is 4-4 acres. The 
average yield of cereals per aero sown is 0-48 ton, and 
thus the average holding is capable of yielding a little 
mori' than two tons of cereals. In U. P., average size 
of holding i.s 6 acres, average yield 0-35 ton and the 
yield of average holding the same as Bengal. Tlie 
Punjab only on account of les.s pressure of population 
has shown better results, the average size of the hold¬ 
ings being ten acres, awrage yield per arre 0-34 ton 
and the average yield per holding above tliree tons. 
In Bihar, 63-7 per cent of the peasants possoHs un¬ 
economic holdings. 

From the above discussion it is clear that reform.^ 
in the land tenure system of the countiy, whether in 
the permanently set I led areas or the Rayatwari areas, are 
the crying need of the hour. We should have three 
objectives in view in carrying out the reforms. 

The first requisite for any .successful reotgauizalion 
of the rural economy is the elimination of all non- 
cultivating elements who arc mostly re^onsible for 
organized and large-scale exploitation of the peasantry. 
Secondly, we will have to see that all real Kisans 
possess economic holdings. This objective can be 
aobioved partly by a just tenure system and partly by 
diverting pressure on land by organizing other avenues 
of suitable employments in the revitalized village 
industries. 

Thirdly, by eliminating wasteful factors such as, 
fragmentation of holdings and antiquated methods of 
cultivation, and by introduction and encouragement of 
better and scientific methods of cultivation, that is, 
better seeds and manure, improved implements, co¬ 
operative method of farming, etc., we can speed up our 
production of cereals to a considerable degree. 

We shall now proceed to indicate briefly the 
.method of achieving the above objectivesThese 
objects can be fulfilled only when Zamindary 
system is abolu^ed, and direct relations l^tireoh 
tene^tiy the Mate ii .estabUidieil . 
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Land Tenubb Ststem 

It should now be laid down that the tenancy right 
shall vest only in those persons who actually cultivate 
the lands themselves. A non-cultivator shall have to 
surrender his lands to the State on payment of equit¬ 
able compensation, equitable compensation being 
clearly defined. It is, however, desirable to emphasise 
that equitable compensation can on no account be 
defined as more than ten times of the actunl net gain 
of the owner. Thus, all those non-cultivating elements 
like trading, salaried, and professional classes who 
invest their surplus capital in land will be automati¬ 
cally eliminati'd. Similarly, all those big culliyators 
who possess more land than thev c.au cultivate shall 
have to surrender their surflns land to the Government 
on payment of equitable conipensation. The criterion 
in their case will be how, much land they can cultivate 
themselves eflicicntly. The u^jper maximum limit can, 
profitably be fixed at 30 to .TO acres according to the 
nature of the soil. Also, such )>ersons who generally get 
their lands cultivated on crop-sliaring basis will also 
have either to cultivate the same themselves, or BUr- 
render thoia lands to the State. Some i>rBetical diffi¬ 
culty might be felt in putting thus into effect. People 
whoso lands are to be acquired under this provision 
may transfer their share in the name of other cultivat¬ 
ing members of their family. Even if this happened, 
the intention of the law would be fulfilled ami the 
lands go into the actual possession of the real culti¬ 
vators. 

Land Commission 

Each provincial Government immediately after¬ 
wards will appoint, a land comini.'rion, consisting of 
experts. Thi.s commi.ssion will carry out an exhaustive 
survey of land and divide land of each village into four 
classes : 

‘A’ class laiid.s will be those that are uncommonly 
fertile for the area and possess adequate irrigational 
fficilities as well as immunity from flood. 

‘B’ class lands will be inferior to ‘A’ cl^ lands 
hut capable of improvement with better irrigational 
facilities and scientific means of production. 

‘G’ class land.s will be ordinaiy lands, neither 
good nor bad but capable of improvement, 

‘O’ class lan^ will be fallow ones not under 
cultivation. There arc 170 millions of this kind oi 
land ip the county. It will be the business of this 
commission to indicate the possible use ,sad method 
of improvement'of aich marked areas of lands. 

The Commission on the basis of record of the last 
ten years and according to their own judgment wiU 
fix the probable average produce per acre of each kind 
of land and will also indicate the likely cost of pro¬ 
duction per acre. The Commisrion will also; indicate as 
to which of the Kisans possess economic holdings. They 
will also report on the possibilitieB of land improvement 
and of introduction of improved methods of cultivation 
areawise. 

Tl» chief provisions of the tenancy law will be on 
the fediowing lines: 

• I. Oh the base of oompolsoiy eonsoUdation, the 


cultivable lands of each Ki»n sriU be edhpoUda^ a* 
one place. There will be trained staff of the Bevenue 
Department to cany this out with the help of the 
Village Fanchasrats. 

2. Those Kisans who do - not possess economic 
holdings will have to consolidate their lands with 
other Kisans of the same category at one place into 
economic holdings under the supervision of a trained 
staff, and carry on production on a co-operative basis. 
The lands surrendered by the non-cultivating class as 
well as by the big Kisans will be distributed among 
Kisans having uneconomic holdings and among those 
landless Kisans who carry on cultivation primarily on 
crop-sharing basis. Such Kisans will have to pay the 
price of the land. Those who have no money will be 
afforded credit facilitie.-< by the Rural Development 
Bank, to be constituted by the provincial goveru- 
ments. The Rank will get repayment on easy yearly 
instalments. 

3. The primary requisite for holding tenancy 
rights will be that the Ki.saii must cultivate the lands 
themselves. Those who lease out their lands for cjil- 
tivation on crop-sliaring basis for throe consecutive 
years will be automatically dispoasessed of their rights 
and the vilifige Panchayats will take possession of 
their lands. Such lands will be settled with others 
according to Government regulations. In cases of re.'d 
hairiship tlie village, Panchayats will be entitled to 
extend the period of grace to another two years. 

4. The Kisan can sell his land only to‘the village 
Panchayat and that also not in fraction but in whole 
plots, e.g., if he has 2 acres of 'B' class of land, he 
must sell in whole and not in parts. The Rural Deve¬ 
lopment Bank will pay the- price on behalf of the 
Panchayat. The village Panchayat will settle the land 
with other Kisans who in their turn will pay the 
price to the Bank. The Kisans will have the right of 
mortgaging their crops but the land itself cannot 
pass into the hands of non-cultivating interests. 

6. After the death of the Kisans, the land will 
pass into the hands of those of his heirs who are 
genuine cultivators. The land itself can in no case, be 
parcelled out except when the bolding is of more titan 
20 acres., In such cases one part cannot consist of less 
than 10 acres. The heirs will have the ri^t of }(^t 
cultivation.. Those of the heiis who follow eth^ 
occupations will have two courses open to themi 
either by mutual arrangement they wfll ^tinue to 
enjoy the income from their tiiare in the lands or .on 
an application to the Village Panchaj^ will be 
entitled to get compensation for surrendering tbeir 
share to other heir or heiis. The lands of the RjHans 
dying-intestate Will vest into the yil^Mfe PandisStlit 
who will settle the land according to Govemm^t 
r^iulations. * 

0. The wages, houts and eonditions 
agrieultund labourers will be govien^ by 
regulations. £v^ agriculturist will bime .id 
'bute to 'the "Affri^ture,- 
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fund will be entirely devoted to the welfare of the Committee whose members will be elected by the 
agrifcaltural labourers and will be administered by a Yillajse Panehayats. The Circle Revenue Officer will 
statutory body appointed and constituted by the act as the President and the Chief Executive Officer 
Provincial Government. Evety agricultural labourer of the committee. The functions of the Circle Pan- 


shall have to register himself with a particular Kisan 
and ^ali have to work on the agricultural field** dur¬ 
ing the agricultural season. 

Land RKvaatUEf 

As already noted above, the land Commission 
shall indicate the average produce per acre of each 
kind of land village-wise and shall also indicate the 
probable cost of production. After deducting the cost 
of production fron> the actual produce, one-fourth 
of the net produce will be exempted from taxaliou. 
The rest will be taxed on a sliding scale baisis. Reinis- 
sions will be made for permanent improvement 
effected by the Kisans. Similarly, for lean seasons 
remissions will be announced by the; Government. 
The Government at the close of eacii agricultural 
season will announce the market rate of each kind 
of agricultural commodity area-wise. The Kisans shall 
have to pay the land revenue in cash according to 
the market price announced by the Government. 

Land Administration 

For working the above system au efficient govern¬ 
mental machinery will be necessary. A system, how¬ 
ever good, can never be successful unless the methods 
■of its operation are cheap and siieedy. Above all, we 
have to guard against the danger of bureaucratising 
our land revenue system which is sure to result in 
large-scale exploitation and corruption. The Revenue 
Department shall appoint a trained village officer 
eaoh village who will to a great extent replace the 
present PaUnan. This officer will be in charge of the 
village records, and will maintain with the help of 
the Village Panchayat a record of the agricultural 
activities of each cultivator and wiU submit periodical, 
reports regularly the same to the Circle Revenue 
'Officer. He will be, as a matter of fact, the eyes and 
Mn of the Revenue Department. From his periodical 
reports the Circle Revenue Officer will gather infor¬ 
mation regarding the kind of crop being raised in 
each plot of land. At the close of each agricultural 
season, he will issue demand notices village-wise on 
the strength of records in his office as well as in the 
light of the prices of the commodities announced in 
the Government gaeette. The demand notice will be 
sent to the head of the Village Panchayat who will 
eoUeet the revenue from individual cultivators and et 
the end of a sqpeeified time will deposit the collections 
in ■Ae Ooveriunent treasury. Simultaneously, be shall 
Affimit « report to the CHrcIc Revenue Officer stating 
thn naou^ of the defaulters. The defaulters will he 
otlled upon to pay the revenue with fine and in 
etseg (lf..perri<ri»ht default, the Circle Officer be 


chiiyat, among others, will be as follows; 

1. To settle land.-} with the cultivators on the 
recommendation of the Village Pancliayat. 

2. To recommend for remission of land revenue. 

3. To revise assessnicul of i)roduction and cost 
• of production according to Clovernun;ui ordei-jj and 

instructions. 

4. To recommend cultivatoi's for grant of loan 
from Rural Development Bunk. 

5. And lastly, to organize actively co-operative 
farms, intnxiuce and poijularise improved methoda 
of farming, run nmll.i-purpose societies, organize 
functional guilds and to n-vive village .and cottage 
industries. 

Similarly, there will be a District Panchayat in 
the district whose main functions will be co-ordina¬ 
tion of the activities of the various Panehayats under 
it. Its members will be elected by the Circle Pan- 
(ffiayots and it will possess certain statutory powers 
like hearing of appeals against the decisions of the 
Circle Panehayats, etc. It will be T>resided ■over by the 
District Officer who will act as the Chief Executive 
Officer of the Committee. 

Rttual Dkvklopment Bsnk 
Expei-ts aie agreed that no scheme for improving 
the land tenure system .and the village life will be 
successful unless speedy and cheap credit facilities 
.are afforded to the cullivul.ors. As a matter of fact, 
the whole scheme as propounded above will collapse 
if side by side the abo\c reform steps arc not taken 
for constitution of a Rural Development Bank in 
each pro^ince, either separately for each province or 
one Central Bank for the whole country. It would 
be better if a Govemment-sporiisored Rural Develop¬ 
ment Bank is constituted in e.ach province or group 
of provinces which will work in close co-operation of 
the Reserve Bank of India. The capital of the B-mk 
may be raised by public subscription, but holding of 
shares by an indiviciiinl or family must be limited. 
The Provin<tial Government may guarantee a mini¬ 
mum dividend and should have statutory control over 
the affairs of the Bank. Tlie Bank will act in close 
assoeiaticn of the Revenue and other departments of 
the Government. The Bank will purchase and sell 
lands on behalf-of the Government, grant loans to the 
cultivators on recommendation of the revenue officers 
and the Panehayats, finance schemes of village and 
agricultural improvements. It will, for instance, moke 
available to cultivalora improved implemwits on 
hire and finance schemes of village industries approved 
by the Government, etc. The Bank may also ca^ 
on ordinaiy banking transactions besides discharging 
statutory obligations. The above scheme, it is hoped. 


for' temporary (St peraiaaent will help in solving the agrarian problems satisfactorily 
\ , wid will contribute materially towards building Up a 

happy and proepefous'Indin. 

{St Mtttrved by ihe Authot) 




BROTHERS FROM OVER THE RIVER 

The Refugee Problem of India 

Bt Sm JADTTNATH SARKAR, Djcitt. 


OuB Central Government has admitted that up to the 
end of July last, u'.. in less than twelve months of our 
freedom, eleven and a half lakhs of men from Kast 
Bengal have migrated to West Bengal. And the stream 
has not ended ; five-days ago 760 persons from Eft»it 
Pakistan landed at the railway station of Sealdah, and 
the flow is sometimes reaching the thousand men a day 
height. Nor do 1 see any prospect of this migration 
ever stopping altogetiier, .as far a.s 1 can look into the 
future ; for years and ycius to come a thin trickle of 
humanity, about a hundred daily, will transfer them¬ 
selves from East Bengal to West Bengal, and Calcutta 
will be the first depot of this human cargo. 


PAK.ISTAW is Lapsing, into Bakbahism 

For*it is no gocal blinking the fact that East Paki¬ 
stan is lapsing into barbarism, and the Hindu popula¬ 
tion there has no future, no chance of honourable work 
and fair employment by service or trade, no hope of 
real political equality, safely to life, honour and pro¬ 
perty, or -econotinic prosperity by honest open competi¬ 
tion. European travellers have described the condition 
of Palestine under Muhammadan rule ; it was then a 
poor de.sert country', with an ignorant, iiii.poverislied, 
half-civilized population, leading a sort of anim.il 
existence and dying of disease, dirt and hunger liki? 
neglected cattle. Then forty years ago, the Jews began 
to buy plots of land from their Arab owners and by 
introducing roads, schools, hospitals, fruit cultivation 
and an honest police forct', turned the desert into a 
garden. 

Evert’ Jewish farm is now like an oasis of civiliza¬ 
tion and modern scientifu', amenities in that once 
barbarous holy land. And when the Jews have fought 
and won their national State in Palestine, it will be¬ 
come an advance post of modem progress in the Near 
East, a spark of light in the midst of the mass of 
Muslim misgovemment .•jnd stagnation. Eastern Bengal 
is going the way of Palestine without the Jews. We 
must make our West Bengal what Palestine under 
Jewish rule will be, a light in darkness, an oasis of 
civilisation in the desert of mediaeval ignorance and 
obsolete theocratic bigotry. 


They abe the Elite 


and will pay the penalty under God’s justice in the 
very next generation. 

I warn West BfngaJ: Do not spurn away such a 
rich racial element when seeking shelter at your doors. 
They alone can make you great if you utilise these 
human materials. More than 30 yifars ago, I wrote in 
a Bengal monthly magazine, “The life stream of the 
Bengali race flows languidly in West Bengal ; it is full 
and vigorous among the Hindus of East Bengal only.” 

Let our independent province of West Bengal 
engraft this rich racial branch upon its old decaying 
trunk and rise to a new era of prosperity and power. It 
i.s for your own good and it is for the permanence of 
the Bengali Hindu race. Oli y(', men now in possession 
in our Ministry, University and professions, do not be 
alarmed about losing your personal gains, about sharing 
what y'ou have captured by manipulating the electorate 
or political jobbery. Admit this infusion of new blood 
or else you will die and your children will have no 
future. 

Traoic Mh.ration 

This migration from West Pakistan, into the north, 
centre and south of the Indian Dominion, and from 
East Bengal into Wtest Bengal, is on as vast a scale 
and as colossal in-its economic effect*, as the “wander¬ 
ing of the tribes” or the "migration of races" in ancient 
times of which historians like Gibbon have left such 
graphic descriptions. But it is far more tragic, bccauae 
those tribu.s moved in organised hordes, compactly 
under recognised leaders, fighting, conquering and’ 
settling ^wholesale in new lands, where they soon 
absorbed the local populations. Thus, the Germanic 
tribes of Angles and Saxons settled in Britain, and 
mingling with the local Celtic population formed the 
present strong English race. Also the Huns in Hungary, 
the Goths in Spain and so on. But they belonged to 
an age when there was plenty of virgin land in those 
liountries. 

The same is true of the European colonisation of 
North and Squth America, which continents had 
measureless areas of virgin soil and a very email 
primitive, ignorant population. Hence their local pro¬ 
blem was easy, and they settled in the new lands ^th, 
all the power and resources of their European motjiuar 
'countries’ Governments behind them. 


Those who are leaving East Bengal are the verj' 
best portion of the local population, in brain, wealth, 
organising capacity and indomitable spmt, however, 
crashed and benumbed tliey may look when they are 
uiiloade4 from their third class wagons on the Sealdah 
station yard. They are the elite, the most valuable 
portion of the population, and the greatness df *■ 
cOuutiy depends upon exactly men of this type. X>acca 
Mymen«in{^, Barisal and Fuidpur are loibng them, 


Chbhosh Thxsb REmsnB 
We should compare the present haigratteii Kwfc 
Bengal Hindus rather to the fli^t of Eng^h Fm^tklis 
to Holland and thence to Massatdiiiiietts and 'ol’tlie 
French Huguenots in the time ol Louis 
Prusna and England. These 
to religaous perseeution and 4idh<hiest 
.hagudation, .setting'^ shet ahoire^^ 



Sil 


'fittotmas taou ovB| toe eiver 


oaleulable harm the evacuation of theae men did to 
Ftanhe you can understand when you read in history 
of how the fugitive French Protestants enriched the 
intellectuai life, industries and trade of Holland, Eng* 
land and Prussia. They were the cream of the popula¬ 
tion, by reason of their brains and character. The 
Commander of Wellington’s Horse Artillery at Water¬ 
loo was Cavaiee Mercer, the great-grand-son of a 
French Protestant cloth-dealer who hud fled to England 
130 years before. The hard core of the army of William 
Ill at the battle of the Boyne was a body of French 
fugitive Protestants, to wlioni William’s General 
Sebomberg pointed out the French Royal troops facing 
them aa “Gentlemen, here are your liersccutors I" Let 
the Indian Dominion in its own intoru.st absorb and 
oherisli these refugee brethren. A dsy may come when 
we shall need Ihefti for our rtreservaiion. 

Plan Nbedeu 

Now, this gigantic mcvemcni has not the advant¬ 
ages of an eniigraticn, which term moans sometliiug 
well-planned, wcll-conduetcd, and at once fitted into the 
life of the land and society to which the emigrants are 
sent. But our East Bengal brethren have complicated 
the problem of massiveness by tliat of the lack of plan 
and of leadcrly guidance. The first task everywhere is to 
find food for the body and cover for the head of this- 
vast mass of floating humanity. Happily, Hindu charity 
has not failed; somehow or other those new-comers 
have not been starved to death, though suffering from 
a thousand unavoidable discomforts. We, the non- 
o£5cial public of Calcutta, even when ruled by a heart¬ 
less and corrupt Muslim ministry, did tackle the pro¬ 
blem of the man-made famine in Calcutta in 1942-43. 
And 1 can confidently, appeal to niy brethren to show 
the same spirit of sacrifice in the case of our East 
Bengal kith and kin. If they are neglected, the worst 
effect of this wholesale migration will be not death 
from cholera or pneumonia, but the benumbing of the 
aouls, the crushing of the all-but-indomitablc spirit of 
those whom we call Baogals —a term of admiration on 
many an athletic field. Do not forget that Sir Jagadish 
Bose, Sir Prafulla C. Roy, Dr. Meghnad Saha, F.RS., 
Apabda Mohan Bose, Dr. R. C. Majumdar and some 
Ather noted historiane—are all sons of what has now 
become Eastern Pakistan. 

The Problems 


sale ^ various grades, even petty groceries and biri 
shdps, should go to East Bengal refugees, for I see not 
a single West'Bengal Hindu keeping such shops. 
Happily, the inherent energy of our brethren front 
East Bengal has already found this outlet. For the lasrt 
thirty years I have been marking the steady increase 
of sliops under East Bengal ownership in Calcutta* 
They are here what the Gujratis are in Maharashtra. 

The second problem is—^how to colonise these 
evacuees in pe.vmancnt homes as distinct from refugee- 
shelters and famine relief camps. Here a permanent 
board like the Tennessee Valley Authority alone can 
act, because ministries 'come and mini.stries go with a 
rapidity surpassing the case of l,hc French Republic, 
and a debating club cannot do practical work. 

The third problem, equally urgent with that of 
food and housing, is how to provide the student popu¬ 
lation from the Dacca sid<! with facilities for continuing 
llieir internipted liigh education without the loss of a 
year. These boys and girls arc cur future nation, the 
Ameiican (Conft'dorate) President Jefferson Davis told 
his West Point cadets, “You are the seed-crop of the 
nation.” Here thej^ need, not money, but books, accom¬ 
modation, and a sudden and vast expansion of high 
schools and colleges, for both boys and girls, academic 
and technical. Otherwise, our lot would be worse in the 
pexl generation than in this. 

On the credit side I ha\e seen the indomitable 
spirit of work, self-sacrifice and erganisation on the 
part of the evacuee teachers and the eagerness and 
auatenity of their boys. Let the ITnivfusity and the 
Ministry of Education do their part, in saving the East 
Bengal student poirulation. .Self-help on the part of the 
evacuees has Already half solved the problem. 

No Clixoinc to Power 

Lastly, as soon a.s this wandering population has 
settled down and given up any lingering desire (how¬ 
ever natural) to return to their own in Pakistan, there 
should not be a day’s diday in granting them by law 
full political rights as citizens ami making them 
alwolutely equal with the older inhabitants of West 
Bengal. No selfish clinging to a monopoly of former 
political power by any of us in this province. 

The problem is staggering by reason of its volume 
and complexity. No one man, no single ministry can 
tackle it. Let us have a non-official permanent body for 
watching over the new-comers, giving them prompt 


. beyond this immediate problem to those 

of' a more lasting nature, I appeal to our leaden^ 
-statenmox^y vision and (rue patriotism. Here charity is 

... 

Yvv ia, di^culty among these problems is-*- 

inta^aie^tbe new-comers into the economic life 
we now possess only one-third of 
iMt have to accommodate 
medical pro- 
"the 


help and guidance at the stations, and co-ordinating oUr 
efforts lor their permanent rehabilitation, so that there 
may bn no waste of efforts and resources by over¬ 
lapping. I appeal to the merchant princes and well- 
placed social leaders of East. Bengal now in our midst, 
Imig settled in Calcutta, to make this supremely neces¬ 
sary effort. As for the State, it m\ist create such n 
statutory body with a block grant for five years at a 
rime* 


* ynlidoitU ipeeA 'A i (wblie nMtiai 


tStk Antpm, MeMOtaa 



HISTOlUCAt m AMXENT DtDU 

Bt Pw. F. S. SASTR2, uxm. 


A prominent conclusioa drawn by' the occidental 
orientalista is that India never had any true historic 
perspective which even the ancient Greeks had per¬ 
fected. They maintain that this deficiency is clearly 
responsible for the lack of a proper history of India 
before the Buddhistic Age. This attitude has been 
traced to the other-worldlincss of our ^sterns of 
philosophy, to our ways of life, and to our customs and 
manners. 

Be that os it may, we have to see whether our 
ancients really lacked th'e historic spirit, and if so from 
which period. Chronologically sjjeakiug, we find the 
Amkratnanis of the Samhilas giving the names of the 
Riahia who comiKised the hymns, the subjecl-malter of 
the hymn concerned, and the metre in which it is 
written. And we are told that we have to learn the 
Samhilas, along with these details. If the Anukramanis 
thought of the cold-blooded rilualism alone, we fee] uo 
necessity to remember the names of the seers. Closely 
allied to this is the fact that the Sutra Literature gives 
us the lists of the golTaa and tlieir pravaras. Till this 
day it has been incumbent on all the so-called Dvijaa 
to remember their golras and the rishi pravaras. What 
blessed puriwsc on earth does this all serve, unless it 
be the preservation of certain hi.storical data ? Simi¬ 
larly, there is the oral transmission of the entire Vedic 
literature. It was communicated in this manner 
originally because of the laiJc of written material. Later 
on a semi-mystic ritual significance has been attached 
to it. Any way it h-as come to preserve a historical 
document of a rare importance. These factors belong¬ 
ing to the Vedic period, though fragmentary, reveal 
tracc.s of the historical spirit in ancient India^ 

Coming down to the Epic period itself, we are 
surprised to note the rich material. The whole of the 
Mahabharala teems with history, of course, with occa¬ 
sional mythological interludes. The geography of the 
country, the political divisions in the country, and the 
internal and external policies, as well, of these terri¬ 
tories are given in detail. The evolution of the fight 
itself during those fateful 18 days gives us an 
epigrammatic statement of the evolution of the mili¬ 
tary technique. The administrative polices of the times 
are not omitted. The genealo 5 dcal tables lead us up to 
the early years of the Kali. The history of the country 
from this period onwards is clearly and concisely 
stated in the great and the early Purana.q. Now we 
are told that the chronological tables of the Puranas 
are self-contradictoiy, and semi-mythological. Pargiter 
tried his best not to be misled by these statements of 
his Western contemporaries. In the present day we are 
witnessing a tendency which seems to rely on a more 
careful analysis and examination of these Puranic 
tables. This speaks for itself. Here we have to note 
that the Puranas were not composed in the same age, 
or at the same place, though we are confrontod by the 
ffeimisharanya. Some of the oh^ were aetuttlliy oom* 


posed in the Buddhistic period, though addttiona wero 
continually made till the fifth cwtury after Ohriat, 
as in the case of the Mahabharata. Further tihey were 
written in various parts; and most unluckily the 
writers began to feel that the country occupied by 
them was the whole of India. Hence the dynasties that 
ruled over a particular area were often spoken of as 
ruling over the entire country. Herein lies the so-calM 
error. If we can locate the area in which each Funina 
was compo.sod, most of the contradictions Will dis¬ 
appear. 

As in the case of Greece and of England, here in 
India too wo find that the poets and the dramatists 
are more historically conscious. The entire Kumnra- 
sambhava of Kalidasa is nothing But an allegorical 
representation of the fall of tlie Mauryas, and the rise 
of Hindu kingdoms bent upon the revival of the Vedic 
culture. Bharavi’s Kiralarjuniya is an allegorical and 
soul-stirring cry for nationalism at a time when India 
has been ravaged by the Kushans and others. 

More straightforward toan these are some other 
work. Bana’s Hnrsha-charita is a fine historical docu¬ 
ment concerning his own master, Harsha Vardhana. 
Bisakhadatta’s Mudrarakshasa makes literature out of 
history by presenting us the rise of the Mauryas with 
the help of Chanakya. It appeals to the country to 
stand by the Guptas in defending the integrity and 
independence of the country. Vakpatiraja’s Qaudavaho 
tells us of the exploits of the Gaudas against Central 
India. Kaihnna’s Rajalaran'gini is the history of 
Kashmir. Bilhana’s Vikrammkadeva-charita is another 
fine piece of history regarding Chalukyas. 

Besides these, we find throughout India a variety 
of valuable inscriptions, coins, copper-plates and other 
materials. These amply testify to the fact that ■ the 
spirit of history is not foreign to India. It is innate 
amongst us. But we had had too many obstacles iu 
our past. These impediments stemmed the advance of 
the historical spirit. The first and the greatest calamity 
that ever befell India is the rise and growth ol 
Buddhism. It re.a]ly advanced our progress in our 
systems of philosophy. But politically, socially, reli¬ 
giously, and culturally it gave us a death-blow. The 
gospel of non-violence along with its insistence oh the 
values of the other world, paralysed us politically and 
opened the doors of our country for the foreignlsrB 'to 
dominate us. It made us pessimistic, and made us sing 
‘of our first disobedience’ to our own culture and 
tradition ; thereby ‘the fruit of this forbidden tree 
brought ail mortal woe,’ Socially and religioudy it ted, 
to the spirit of vengeance on the part of the Hindus, 
who brought in the rigidity of the oaste-systetn and 
other similar things ; for, the Vedic rivilii^tiod iraS tfiv ' 
lax in such things. ^Iturally we lost many « prerieus' 
woHc of man; we lost great liberty aolderim^; 
lost the historic spirit. ; 

'And .yet tb# very last that 
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■urvived this mulaught uid Kvealed itself in the 
wriUofs of Kalidasa, Bharavi, Vieakhadatta, Baxia, 
Vakpataraja, Kalhana, Bilhaoa and others; is sufficient 
to show that the spirit of hisboiy is innate in India. 
The performance of the Visvajit, Asvamedha, and 
Rajasuya sacrifices, as fiven in the Brahmanna, the 
construction of the mathaa in the four corners of India 


bjr the great Sankara, and the prevalence of the 
unifonn Vedic culture throughout India are enough to' 
show clearly that the umty of India as a political and 
cultural unit is the cardinal principle in the historic 
spirit of India from the earliest times to the present 
day. The Occident may ignore it. But history cannot 
afford to forget it. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Books in the principal European and Indian languages are reviewed in 
The Modern Review. But reviews of all books sent cannot bo guaranteed. 
Newspapers, periodicals, school and college text-books, pam 7 )hlcts, reprints of 
magajiinc articles, addresses, etc., arc not noticed. The receipt of books received 
for review cannot be acknowledged, nor can any enquiries reteting thereto 
answered. No criticism of book-reviews and notices Is published, 

—^Emtob, The Modem Review, 
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A SURVEY OF INDIAN HISTORY: By. K. 
M. Panikkar. Published by N. I. P. Bombay. 1947. 
Pp. SSfi. Price Rs. 7-8. 


INDIA, A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW : By Sir Frederick 
Whyte. The Royal Institute of International Affairs. 
Pp. 88, Price Ss.6d. 


Ever since Maxmuller wrote his highly apprecia¬ 
tive words about India and her culture, attraction to 
its study has been great. True it is, during tlie second 
quarter of the present centuiy there has been a con¬ 
siderable production of historical literature, but most 
of them, excepting such well-known classics as The 
Fall of the Muffhal Empire and Auravyzib are s® 
drily written and wanting in sjanpathetic imagination 
that they have failed to satisfy the popular appetite 
for the reading of history. Studies on Indian history 
as a whole have suffered from another drawback. Its 
frame-work has followed the pattern fixed by V. A. 
Smith more than three decades back. The division ot 
Indian history into three period-*, Hindu, Muslim and 
British, and the classification of the events under the 
Bucoesaive mling dynasties or viceroyalties have been 
the ever-aiding lodestar to the weary caravan of text¬ 
book writers. Naturally Indian history has been 
prawnted as a pageantry of kings and emperors, of 
their romantic fights and sieges or mean intrigues and 
treacherous murders. 


Tlie first book under review has broken this 
rterwtyped form of writing Indian histmy. Mr. 
i^mikkar has evidently been inspired by the Wellsian 
vieir of bistoiy, ‘They (glorious battles) ure the 
oenaimental tapestry of history and no part of the 
btuldiag,” Hence we hear littl^ in this book of the 
of cavalry and the thud of gims, but can watch 
liera tte otaftsmen and the artisans, we ph^osophers 
saints, artdiiteets and painters en^ed in their 
ntenfele jW^ts, and unoonscibusly waping lira’s 
frptn age to age. Thim one searches here in 
^ 5 ^‘ W iiWfwiiig aewnnt of Kaaishka's or Samudra- 
gWw; WeUedeiy’s or Hastini^s hamaner- 

ths 4f^|l»dr.. wiiMay agaisM tse Kafirs. On 
Vi- tha 


and amusement.'!—dicing, dancing, singing and of his 
personal adornments, such as oollyrium in his eyes, 
unguent which tinges the lips, of education in schools 
and universities during the Mauiya and later periods. 
Data arc gleaned from every possible source, 
literature and archaeologj’. The. torao of a female 
figure draped in a sari brought to light by the recent 
Arikamedu excavation does not escape his notice, and 
he puts‘the fact in its proper place. In the same way 
the early Sultans of Islam who figure so largely with 
romantic episodes of Devala Devi and Padmini, and 
'blood-curdling stories of persecution and massacre of 
the Hindus are given hero the go-by and their place 
is taken by such themes us medieval theism, the 
rei'ival of Jaioaism under such a person as Hema- 
chandra who populariaed in a Jaina garb the entire 
mythology of the Hindus, and Vijnaneswar and 
Chandeswar, Smriti commentators. 'Tlie long roll of 
British Viceroys is dismissed summarily with the words, 
“Prom the point of view of the history of the English 
in India, they are no doubt import-ant; but in the 
context of Indian history, those Govornors-General 
signify nothing.” But the rediscovery of India’s past, 
the rebirth of culture, the revival of-Hinduism and 
int.egratioD of Islam, leading to Pakistan are succinctly 
summarised. 

Prom this brief outline it would be evident that 
the author's conception of the treatment of Indian 
ffistory is original. He treate of India’s developments 
as an organic whole, in,st,ead of dividing it into parts. 
Indian history and culture is shown here painted on 
a broad canvas, and seen moving towards the fulfil¬ 
ment ot a great purpose. We sec here the spirit_ of 
India striving across the ages, struggling, winniM, 
sinking but reasserting itself again, engaged in the 
ceaseless endeavour of harmonising and reconciling th« 
endless diversities into a -unity. 

The narration is lucid and free frOm excitement; 
it has not the glow of a Green, the charm of • 
Macaulay, or the grandeur of a Gibbon, but it is frw 
from bias or partisanship. No particular sect is his 
bete noir: nor does he date, on any particular king 
or sago., xet sotne of bis 'conolusbns are not piMmbly 
buibt to e^r.^ the sepoy mutiny is with 
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hH& "no mutiny at aQ but a groat natioiul risma/’ 
because the object in v}ew waa the emulsion of the 
British. Sir Frederick Whyto’s opinion in Mia 
(p. 24) is more apposite. .Secondly, according to Panik- 
kar Hinduism was not held in contempt by early 
Muslim rulers, because some of them patronised 
Jaina Acharyas. Alauddin’s severity to the Hindu 
fighting aristocrat^ recorded in Barani and Fima’s 
exertions in the path of the faith as recorded in the 
Futuhat disprove such a statement. Thirdly) in his 
opinion the Muslim Sultanate of Gujrat being "de¬ 
pendent on the loyalty of the people and the wealth 
of the merchants, followed a policy of reconcilation.” 
Constrast this statement with that of Professor Com¬ 
missariat in the Nislnry of Gujarat, p. 114, “Not Ics^ 
important waa the dependence of the conquerors on 
the conquered in respect of the materials and the 
builders, so that the spoliation of Hindu shrines . . • 
continued apace.” In the Jiimi Masjid, Bhadra 
Mosque and several others, jullars and ceilings are to 
be found "that weiv transfmred bodily from thi’ Jaina 
temples ..." What an admirable process of reconci¬ 
liation t 

India, A Bird's-Eye View is n war pamphlet 
to inform the world of India’s political evolution 
under the British aegis in the context of her complex 
problems, particularly Hindii-Mu.slim, and the enor¬ 
mous advantages iiequired by India out of the war. 
The apologia made on behalf of the British rulers for 
communal tension was unnecessary for the separate 
electorate was their invention and gift. 

N. B. Boy 

BHAGAVAD GITA AND MODERN LIFE : By 
K. M. Mnnshi. PvhUshrd hy the BJuiraiiya Vidyo 
Bhavan, (.howpatly Road, Bombay 7. Pp. SS4. ' 

The author’s reputation in thi.s case will nattirally 
raise high hopes in the minds of hi.s readers. We can 
confidently say that these hopes have not been belied. 
The book is well written and bears marks of the 
author’s great erudition. 

The Gita has been so much written upon that it is 
difficult to expect anything extraordinaril.v new in any 
modern writing upon it. But Munshi has been remark¬ 
ably successful in this respect. He has suggested a 
now approach in his interpretation and adopted an 
easy and facile style. ’Tlie Last chapter on Brahmn- 
charya has struck ue as particularly adept, full of 
imaginative insight and modern scientific knowled^. 

We hope recent political activities will leave him 
time to complete the series of lectures of which we 
have but a foretaste in this book. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE BEAirTIFIIL : By 
F. N. Srtnnmsachari, MA. Piinled and Publi»he.d by 
Thomson a.rui Co. Ltd., Broadway, Madras. Pp. 11$. 
Price Re. IS. 

Although the style of the book sometimes sthacks 
of peroration rather than of philosophy, and although 
it is cramped with tco many references to names and 
citations of opinions which give it the odour of a 
clai^ lecture, yet, we cannot but pay our tribute of 
praise tp the extensive scholar-ship and deep and pene¬ 
trating insight of the author. He has brought within !>’ 
small compass the salient points of the philoaoj^hy of 
the beautiful and given it a presentable shape for the 
ordinary reader. 'The study of tlie book is expect^ to 
rouse the curiosity of the intelligent and of those 
who are eager to know. This curiosity can of course 
be satirised by a study of more advanced books and 
moro authoritative souipcs. But the reader will be 


grateful to our autbw fbr having round Ui 
rweptivity. ' 

The last two chapters are the author’s briip^ 
contribution to the subject; for, such discussions will 
not bo found in books by authors of Europe or 
America. Such discussions arc beyond the competence 
of most of them: they know yet so little of Indian 
thought. But they ought to know and this book will 
help them to know, 

U. C. Bhattaohabjes 

FREEDOM AND CIVILIZATION : By Bronislaw 
Malinowski. Published by George Allen and Unwin 
Ltd.. London. Pages SfiS. Plice 16s. nett. 

The author was .an outspoken opponent of National 
Socialism in Germany and as a result his books were 
banned early in that riounlry. After thef* outbreak of 
war in 1939 the author remained in U.S.A. and was 
appointed iu Yale University. He waa much agitated 
over the early success of the Nazis os he was confident 
that their totalitarian methods and victory were sure 
to destroy frecdum and civilization. The author did not 
live to see the victorious termination of war and des¬ 
truction of the groat menace to humanity. He whole¬ 
heartedly endorsed tlie jirinciplcs enunciated in the 
Atlantic Charter and sljt)wed great anxiety for a peace 
settlement which will ensure tlu; progress of the world 
and civilization. 

In these pages the author has made a scientific 
study of all aspects of human freedom from the earliest 
days to the present times. The problem has been, 
studied from the points of view of biology, anthro¬ 
pology, sociology, economy and other allied sciences 
including physiology’ and ])Bj’chology. The author has 
shown that freedom is a condition of human culture 
and civilization. But human society restricted its free¬ 
dom with the progress of civilization to organise free¬ 
dom and culture. After all, there is nothing in human 
society as ab.solute freedom. Freedom is a relative tevna 
with reference to lime and stages in culture. Freedom to 
de,stroy other’s freedom or to enslave other people is 
no freedom. Freedom ultimately means subordination 
of the individual or society to a higher principle and 
ideal for the attainment of a bi|her culture. When we 
accpjrt this view even tlie sovereignty of modern states 
will vanish and a super-state must come into being to 
end all conflict of Nation-states. In that ideal World 
National Independence will mean a limited freedom 
for each people but nations of the world as a whole 
will enjoy more freedom without any fear of dominatioiQ 
whatsoever. In the words of the author, “The world must 
choose between a state of international anarchy or of 
international law. Bince law can not exist without 
sanctions, and sanctions mu.st be embodied in a ^litieUl 
organization, we need a super-state," a World Federation 
or a Gommonwealth of Nations in order to have 
freedom anywhere and everywhere.” This was writton 
by the author before the United Nations Organisation 
came into existence. Now UNO has come into being 
and is trying to function for ending the conflicta 
among nations. If UNO succeorb it shall have’ to 
be a superstate, ot^rwise it is likely to have the 
fate as that of the League of Nations. 

Students of politics will find this book extremely 
interesting. To the students of Indian polirios, thie book 
is specially useful, because attainment of freedom bas 
brought in not a small number of problems to 
country, the proper and democratic sblutmu of which 
will bring real freedom to the country and the pefifple). 
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SANSKRIT 

•. EIGVEDA'SAMHITA (with the commentary of 
Savftnacharya, Vol. IV, Mandalas IX-X) : Edited by 
Nt S. Sanlakkb, BA. {Tilak) and C. O. KasHkar, MA. 
iTUak). TUak Makarashtra Vubyapiih. Vaidika Som- 
todhana Mandcda, Poona. Price Rs. S5. 

Thia volume completed the critical edition of 
Sayana's commentary on the Rigveda undertaken by 
the Vaidika Samsodhana Mandala more than a decade 
back. Beaides the text and commentary on the last two 
Mandalaa, we have here a critical edition of the Kkilas 
as well, accompanied by a separate introduction which 
not only describes the critical apparatus but discusses 
the antiquity of the khilm and their relation to the 
Rigiveda .Samhita. The procediire followed in 
editing the volume is the* same as ■ that in 
tile previous v'olumes already 'noticed in these pages 
(August 1936, July 1940, July 1945). In addition to ft 
good number of manuscripts of Sa.'^ana’s commentary, 
a printed edition of a portion bf the commentai'y of 
Udgitha, a predece.ssor of Sayanii, a-' also a fnigiucntary 
manuscript of another jiartion of the same were con¬ 
sulted and found hel|)ful in tlotermining the correct 
text of Sayana. The improveinpnts that could be made 
in the readings of the commentary havi' been separately 
ijioted in the general introduction. On the whole, we 
have in these volumes a handsome .scholiiiiy edition of 
the Rigveda together with Siiyana’.s commentary there¬ 
on. We hope when the fifth volume containing' indices 
comes to be published it will greatly enhance the 
usefulness of the edition. It reflects credit on the 
authorities of the Mandala to have produced tho 
present volume during the most stressing period of 
high price and scarcity of paper .and other printing 
materials due to tin' last gn’at world war. The world of 
scholars would be over grateful to Sri C. G. Agashe 
who.«o munificent donation towards meeting the entire 
cost of printing and jiaiicr of the volume has made its 
publication possible in the face of all sorts of diffi¬ 
culties. It is a strange coincidence that such or even 
greater munificence or patromage .was forthcoming on 
tho occasion of publishing previous editions of the 
work at different times and places. 

Chintaharan Ciiakravarti 

BENGAU 

SWADHIN BHARATER JATIYA PATAKA : By 
Rakhaldaa Som. Published by Messrs. Das Oupta and 
Bros., H/9 College Street, Calcutta. Pages 8i. Price 
Rs. 8 .^ 

This nicely printed and well-illustrated book gives 
in chaste Bengali the history and evolution of the 
National Flag of India. Behind this flag we have a 
l^orious history of sacrifices, struggle and bloodshed ot 
our countrymen for over a century. So the 16th August, 
1947, i.e., the day when wc unfurled the banner of free¬ 
dom, opensa new and glorious chapter in our national 
history. The author reminds his countrsrmen that as 
they proceed to attain the fullest freedom foi” their 
country, they should always remember the ; ideals 
preached by Bankimehandra the Seer, Rabindranath the 
Poet and Gandhi the Servant of Humanity, so that 
India may contribute her best to the world culture. 

A. B. DutTA 

■'vKApl$L DADHICHI : By Bhaktitirtha Vmesh^Ch. 
Chahina>wty. Srigum Library, SK)4 CornwaUis Slteet, 
Cedoittta- Be. I. 

.}' tVio .bpoid 'ttsder j^aview oontainiBg a short bio- 
sketch Mod sayings of Mahatma Gandhi .is ft 
.^hMieah^ mhy aptly be eaUed 


Dadbichi of the modern age because like Dadhichi, the 
Kndu mythological figure, he voluntarily gave up his 
life for a noble cause. The writer has spared no pains 
to gather valuable information regarding Qandhiji’s 
life and activities from authentic sources. Three poems 
from the writer’s pen have been included in this book. 
ITiey may not be modern in fonn, but it is evident that 
these are spontaneous outbursts of an imaginative 
mind. 

Nauki Kumar BHAnRA 

HINDI 

JEEVAN KA SATYA : By Mohamingh Sengar. 
Pp. 14S. Price. Rs. 8-lS. 

NAYE YUG KI NARI : By the same author. 
Pp. HI. Price Rs. £-12. 

Both published by Kitab MahrU, Allahabad. 

In a way, both those books are complementary, 
because the selfsame subject, namely, woman, is 
treated therein ; only the first does this in the form 
of nine short stories, while the second deals with the 
various problems, pertaining to her, in their modem 
setting in ten essays. The reader is told that the stories 
are based on factual events, though appropriate situa¬ 
tions and psychological profiles and portraite have been 
created to-ineamat(! them in an intriguing manner. 
Indeed a cold shiver creeps down his spine as story 
after story reinforces him in the impression that woman 
is more sinned against by man than she sins against 
him in our present-day man-made and man-mastered 
society. What, then, is the remedy ? Woman must 
resolve to come into her own ; nay, to make positive 
contributions to culture and civilisation, she should 
shake off the fetishes and false values of the dead or 
decaying past, whether they be social or sacramental. 
For, what matters is her own true self-fulfilment, the 
condition precedent to w’hich is freedom from the 
bondage of the priest, the parent**, the parents-in-law, 
the politician and the philanthropist. Her vital and 
varied life ought to be a poem on whole-souled and 
wholesome comradeship and not a mere command 
performance in obedience to the baton of prejudice, 
passion or prestige. Such is the writer’s thesis in the 
main. The well-known author's refined sense of chivalry, 
reformist zeal and intensive humanity are clearly 
evident in his books, undi’r review, while his style 
burns with the glow of Right as well as Righteousness. 

G. M. 

GUJARA'n 

GUJARATNUN GHADTAR: By RamanM 
Vasantlal Desai, Baroda. Published by the University 
of Bombay. 1948. Sold by N. M. Tripaihi & Co., Bom* 
bay. Cloth-bound. Pp. S88 -f 7. Price Rs. 3. 

In 1941, Mr. Ramanlal Desai, a distinguished writer 
and thinker, was invited by the Bombay University, 
under the rules of the 'Iliakkar Vasanji Madhavji 
Endowment to deliver a series of lectures on Gujarati 
literature, and he did so ; the result of which is 
embodied in this book. Owing to war condition and 
scarcity of paper it was not found possible to publish 
them earlier. It is a piece of work bearing on tho 
structure of society and literature so far os Gujarat is 
concerned, and the author has acquitted himself very 
well. Historically he has divided his subject into two 
parts, pre-Vedic and Vedic period, up to Muslim 
period, and then Muslim and post-Muslim period. The 
theme of Rftsantrupan, old and new, and Realism in 
Literature claim two more lectures, and in between 
the two main subjects he has introduced Kasi Nanalal 
(who died only recently) as the connecting link. The 
whole work is a valuable contribution to Gujarati 

K. M. Jv 
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INDIAN PERIODICALS 


Aspects of the Dominion Economy of India 

The solvency or otherwise of the public 
finance of India is not the chief consideration in 
regard to Indian economy. The most substantial 
fact about it is the tremendously small amounts of 
revenue and expenditure per head of population. 
Professor Benoy Sarkar observes in T/ie Calcutta 
Review ; 

The extromciy low indices of agiiciiltura], indus¬ 
trial and commercial wealth produced the people 
oODHtitute the fundumeutal economic data uf the two 
Dominions now known as India and Pakistan. 

Between 1039 and 1946 the years of World War 11 
India’s total revenue amounted to Rs. 15,000 ■millions 
(in round figures) /md expenditure to Rs. 21,000 millions 
(iu round figures). Durine the same period the total 
revenue of the United Kingdom amounted to £17,003 
millions and total expenditure to £33,000 millions. The 
corresponding U. S. figures for the saime period were 
$182,000 millions and $397,000 million.s. The percentage 
of revenue to expenditure in India was 71, in the IJ. K. 
52, and the U. S. A. 46. 

In 1946-47, the debt position of the Government ol 
India (undivided) was embodhid in the figure Rs. 24,000 
millions (being the total interest-bearing obligations 
including unfunded debt and deposits). This is to be 
seen in the perspective of the revenue for that year, 
namely, Rs. 3,600 millions. For the U. K., the corres¬ 
ponding figures for the period were £26,000 millions and 
£3,300 millions. The IJ. S. figures were $260,000 millions 
and $40,000 millions respectively. 

In the U. K., the public debt was nearly 8 times 
while in the U. S. A. and India near about 7 times. 

It should appear tliat iu the formal logic of public 
finance India (undivided) presented propQrtion.s that 
were quite reasonable and decent by the Anglo- 
American standard. 

But the material logic enables us to visualise other 
conditions. It is the per capita values that arc really 
meaningful. In 1946-47, the revenue per head of popu¬ 
lation was approzi'inately Rs. 9 for India, £66^ for the 
y. K. and for the U. S. A. In round fimirea the 
piopulation is taken to he .400 millions for India, 50 
millions for the U. K. and 140 millions for ,the U. S. A. 
Taking the Potmd to be Rs. 18-&41 and tjhe Dollar to 
3>^'the revenues per Ilead are ronghlv speaking 
as follows: India Rs. 0, tl, K.i Rs. 890, and tf. S, A. 
Rs. $70. 

Crudely .considered, we get the following equations 
of oomparaiive public finance : 

. Ameneant08 Indians (appr6xinmt<;ly) 

. ! Rvmy %itcm . p; 190 Indians w 

bd uademtbod that in every eector of 
'Mcmiqhde' m well as of human values these 


distributed the available cash balaiici-s betweeu the two 
* parties as follows : 

India Rx. 3350 millions 

Pakistan Rs. 750 millions 

* Total Rs. 4,000 miHions 
Taking the entire population of undivided India as, 
roughly speaking, 400 millions, the cash balance.s on 
the (lay of jiartition nmouuted to nearly Rs. 10 (15 
shillings or, .say, S3 per head). 

The terms of the Financial Agrce.nent between 
India and Pakistan are likely to be contested, as has 
been done by Dc.shbandliu Gupta in A Glance at the 
Ind(/-Pnhuttnn Financinl Af/reetnenl (New Delhi, 1948). 
But in the wi.rld-eeonomy the relative position of both 
is to be ass(?ssed as more or less identical, becaaso (jacb 
is a territory used to operating on very small doses of 
finance. 

I’he calf'goric's of economic development or 
economic iiolicy to which people in the U. K. and the 
U. S. A. and other regions of more or less the same 
standard of living are used, are hardly applicable in 
India and Pakistan unleas, of cour.se. they are employed 
simply as formal or heuristic terms. The woild- 
pconomic realities of India as of Pakistan iirc' to be 
understood iu the perspective of Rs. 9 per head as (he 
annual revr'niie and Rs. 10 per head a.s the easL balance 
of the-undivided Government of India. 

The category, industrialization, is often 
wrongly taken to be indifference to and neglect of 
agriculture and the allied economies. 

But no economic stiitesmanship has ever sought to 
permit industries to kill or cclipstj farming, animal- 
husbandry, fisheries, fortstry and the like. These agri¬ 
cultural and allied occupations or professions are never 
meant to be ignored or overlooked m any scheme for 
industrialization. Rather, it comprises the modernization 
of the farming and allied occupations as ,wcll as their 
advancement by the application of latest Mientific 
discoveries and technical inventions. Agricultural 
improvement belongs, as a matter of course, to the 
content of induatriallzation. 

In India os well as Pakistan relatively large doses 
of mechanization and fertilizer therapy will be m^ccs- 
sary for quite a long lime in order to uptodntize the 
agjicultural economy. In the domain of .•igricuHural 
finance, likewise, some of the up-to-date inelhod.'j will 
have to be imported from Eur-America. 

The Central Co-operative Bank ought to be fur¬ 
nished with substantial funds from _ the Government 
Treasury or from the Reserve Bank in order to enable 
it to effer loans liberally to individual cultivators 
through their co-operative societies at reasonable rates. 
In India, the Governments have always followed the 
opposite,—the wrong,—principle by compelling’ culti¬ 
vators to depond on self-help. 

Ihe combined self-help of resii)ureel%»i and perpo- 
tmdly indebted people, eueh ea cultivators generaUy are, 
eaaaet poeably enitele tbem to fomm «bou|Pl atpitoi 
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for agricultural traosaotions. The magic of aelf>help 
alone cannot turn a aero into a million, It ought to ^ 
a fundamental objective of Co-operative Acta to 
onobUiae State Finance adequately in the interest of 
cultivators through the chain of co-operative credit 
aocieties. 

The constructive role of State help in‘agricultural 
finance and farming economy is recognieed in every 
modem legislation, including that of the U. 8. A. The 
activities of the- fiflnque de France viaavis the Credit 
AgricoU deserve also to be followed in India with due 
modifications. The example of France in Ihe field ot 
co-operative finance may be seen in the present writer’s 
Economio Development Vol. I (Madras) and Vol. II 
(Calcutta), as well as Indian Currency and Reserve 
Bank Problems (Calcutta). The Dominion of India 
cannot afford to overlook the achievements of State 
finance in the agricultural' developments of Eur- 
Americs. 

In 1936, the total money supply of India was 
Bs. 4,700 millions. With a population of some 350 
millions this gave a circulation of Rs. 14 per head. The 
money supply of the U. S. for the same year was 31,000 
millions. The circulation per head (total population 123 
mill.) was ai>rroximaU'ly 246 (roughly equivalent to 
Rs. 738 at 3). The total circulation in the U. K. 

was £1620 millions. The circulation per head (total pop. 
46 millions) wa.s £35 (=roughly Rs. 420). 

In 1947, the total money supply for India (pop. 
400 mill.) was Rs. 21,500 millions, for the U. S.A. (pop- 
140 mill.) $1,13,500 millions and for the U. K. (pop. 60 
mill.) $5230 mill. The circulation per head was then 
Rs. 54, Rs. 2,575 and Rs. 1,260 respectively. 

The figures in every Instance have been taken in 
round numbers as well as rough approximation. In 
regard to the rates of exchange also vciy crude esti¬ 
mates have been given. 

It is seen that in 1947 per head of population every 
American had at his command on the average the 
supply of Rs. 2,575. This was more than double that 
of the Briton and nearly 60 times that of the Indian. 
We can easily understand, therefore that while the 
American in his daily parlance talks of 50 dollars the 
Indian cannot afford to think in terms of more than 
one dollar. In 1996, also the relative poimlation between 
the American and the Indian had been mOre or less 
the same (438 :14). 

The Minisferial Imbroglio in Sind 

Tbe action taken by the Sind Governor in¬ 
volves issues of far-reaching importance, and, if 
left unheeded, is likely to set precedents with in¬ 
conceivable political repercussions in die working 
of a Cabinet Government. Dr. Anup Chand Kapur 
writes in The Hindmtan Review : 

The re-allocation of Sind Cabinet portfolios by the 
Sind Governor, without the consent of, or even prior 
consultation with the Premier and eventually his dis¬ 
missal from oflScp, under directions from the Governor- 
Geueral of Pakistan, arc two recent instances of utter 
violation of constitutional conventions attd Ikgrant 
abuse of constitutional propriety which cement the 
functioning of a Besponsiblo Government. The 3G>uro 
episode, as a matter of fact, eclipses the arbitrary and 
summary dismissal of Mr. Allah Bux—-the Sind 
Premier—on October 10, 1942, and that of Dr. Khan 
Sahib, the Prime Minister of N.-W. F. Province, 
innnedig^ly after the emergence of Pakistan as an 
isdapaiubi^ Dominion. 


m S£PT&!iffi£3l, m 

In Sind a public quarrel between the Frmnier sad 
his two Ministers mamfested itself towards the second 
week of April, 1948, when the Standing Committee of 
the Muslim League Assembly Party phased two 
lutions. These resolutions were an indictment of - Mir 
Ghulam All Khan Talpur hnd Pir IQahi Bux. It was 
also demanded that the portfolio of Civil SuppKes 
should be withdrawn from Mir Ghulam Ali Khan 
Talpur. The meeting of the Standing Committee was 
reported to have been attended by three out of nine 
members, and it was originally believed that Mr. Khuro 
also attended it, and both the resolutions were inspired 
by him. Mr. Khuro rebutted this allegation, ond denied 
that he attended tlie meeting of the Standing Com¬ 
mittee. 

This ostensibly bridged the. breach between the 
ministers and Mir Ghulam Ali Klian Talpur issued a 
statement in which he, inter alia, expressed his con¬ 
fidence in the leadership of Mr. Khuro, and withdrew 
all his allegations against him. But the rift created in 
the Muslim League Assembly Party had assumed a 
serious character, and both Pir Illahi Bux and Mir 
Ghulam Ali Talpur questioned the authority of the 
Standing Committee to pass such resolutions] and 
declared that in future no notice of the Committee’s 
deci.sion would be taken by tliein. The members of the 
Standing Committee, on the other liand, asserted their 
right to review the work of the Ministers, as the Com¬ 
mittee had been appointed at the biddings of Mr. 
Jinnah with a view to sui)ei‘vise the work of the 
Ministers, and to see that it was in accordance with the 
election pledges of the League. 

A meeting of the League A.-)sembly Party was, 
however, summoned for April 30, 1948, to take stock 
of the whole situation. But Pir Illahi Bux, the Deputy 
Leader of the Party, also called a moeliag of the Party 
on April 14, 1948. 'This unconstitutional calling of the 
party meeting by the Deputy Leader was cliaraeterised 
by Mr. G. H. (luzdar, the Secretary of the party, as 
ultra vires. Twelve other members of the Provincial 
Legislature (including (^zi Fazullab, the Revenue 
Minisler) endorsed the objection raised by Mr. Gazdar. 
The meeting called by the Deputy Leader was, however, 
held, and it was reported to have been attended by 
eight out of 37 members of the party, including Pir 
Illahi Bux and Mir Ghulam Ali Khan Talpur. Mr. 
Khuro asked both these Ministers to resign, and seek 
re-election as they were manipulating and canvassing 
support for his removal from office. The Pir and the 
Mir denied, in a joint statement, the allegations made 
by the Premier. At the fsame time they stigmatised the 
Premier.for issuing illegal orders, and added that they 
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hud it^ormed the Governor and the Central Govorn- 
meht BOW Govechment servants were being utilised, 
and how they bad been demoralised. They concluded 
the ftatement by saying : “We are of the opinion that 
any leader who is not able to keep the members of his 
party with himself without official influence has no'right 
to be a leader.’* 

Dramatic events followed in succession. 

On Apiil 16, 1948, a Press Note issued from the 
Governor’s House, under the signature of the Private 
Secretary to the Governor, announced the re-allocation 
of portfolios among the Ministers. This was managed 
by the Governor in such a way that Homo and Public 
Works portfolios wore taken away from the Premier and 
allotted to Pir Illahi Bux and Mir Ghniam Ali, resjice- 
tively. The Department of Revenue which was under 
the charge of Qjizi Fasullah, a clo.se friend of Mr. 
Khuro. was taken away from him and given to the 
Mir. In vain did Mr. Khiiro protest to the Governor. 

Mr. Khuro represented his eiise to the Governor- 
General after bis return from the N.-W. F. Province's 
lour on Ajiril 21. The Premier requested Mr. Jinnah 
/‘to ask the Governor to allow me to reshuffle mv 
Ciihinet or to agre<' to my expanding it bv taking one 
or two_ Ministers and also revise his order regarding the 
allocation of portfolio.s. This I demand as my conslilu- 
tional right.” Witliout going into the merits* of Mr. 
Khuro’s suhmiH.sion the Governor-General asked for his 
resignation “'or be dismiasod because the Governor had 
asked for his approval to di.smiss me.” Mr. Jinnah also 
told th(' Siud Premier that the Governor and Ministers 
Pir Illahi Bux and Mir Ghulam Ali Khan Talpur had 
ma<le nerlain allegations against him. The nature ol 
these allegations the Govcvnor-Gejier.'i) did not di.sclosn 
to Mr. Khuro. Mr. Khuro ultimately resignofl on the 
morning of April 26, but in the evening a Preas 
Cammunuiue annouiuicd the dismiasal of Mr. Khnro b}' 
the Governor acting under directions from the 
Governor General of Pakistan "as a prima facie case 
has l>w,n made out against him for charges qf mal¬ 
administration and groas misconduct in fhe discharge 
of his duty and responsibility and corruption.” I'he 
Communigur further said that the Governor was 
makinfi arrangements immediately “to appoint a judi¬ 
cial tnhunal to impure into the charges and allegatioOs 
that have been made against Mr. Khuro and the fullest 
opportunity will be offered to him to vindicate his 
poffltion.*’ 


For the proper understanding of the Sind 
Premier’s dismissal, let us go a little more deep 
into its causes. 


Mr, Khuro was a member of flhoildi Ghulam Hus¬ 
sain Hidayatullah’s Cabinet in the pre-partition 
Gpvernmfsnt of Sind. In the then Muslim League 
Aatembly Party there were two rival moups, one 
headed by Mr. Ghniam Hussain and the otner'by Mr. 
M. A. Khuro. When the foptner was appoints the 
, Governor of Sind, Pir Illahi Bux and Mir Qhuhun Ab 
"Khan Tahpur, who were also ministers in the ffidayat- 
ulbffi Oabinet made a .bid for the Premierraip, of 
;coutsie, with, thn full support of. }dr. Ghulam Hussain 
Ridayatullfdi. But- .mibssquentty they had in withdraw, 
Wanse of the formidable positibn of Mr. Khuro, When 
— Prfme Minister he redftoed the strength 

net to four mlni^era. Two of his ministers 
‘ .abd ihe Mi^ Hind the third (i^si,Faiml}ah) 
»/hihnd nf Mv, Kbnro, Ail. wo important 

■ III ■ 1* . ^ 
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continued smouldering to Bare up at the opportune 
time oSered to either group, and resulting into the 
political annihilation of the other. 

The course of events, however, did not run e 
smooth course for Mr. Khuro. He incurred the wrath 
of the Pakistan Governor-General and this gave the 
required opportunity to the Fir. The Pir played the 
trump card and the result was the final exit of J^uro. 

Mr. Khuro had all through been a fervent cham¬ 
pion of Pakistan, and a devout political disciple of Mr. 
Jinnah. The Sind Government, on the initiative of Mr. 
Khuro, invited the Pakistan Government to establish 
its lieadquartcrs at Karachi till the Dominion Govern¬ 
ment finally decided the place tor 'the permanent 
location of its capital. After some time it became 
known that the Pakistan Government had de.5igas on 
Karachi by permanently establishing its capital them. 
The Sindhis, including the members of the Muslim 
League Assembly Party, protested and demonstrated 
against this contemplated intention of the Pakistan 
Government. Mr Khuro promised the Sindhis that he 
would preserve the integrity of the Province, and 
would resist any such move. This open revolt on the 
part of Mr. Kliurq greatly annoyed Mr. Jinnah, because 
he did not find his once docile political disciple s 
willing tool of the Pakistan Government. 

But the most annoying grievance against Mr. 
Khuro was on the problem of rehabilitation of the 
refugees in Sind. Raja Ghasanfar Ali Klian, the Paki¬ 
stan Refugee and Rehabilitation Minister, disclosed in 
his Hyderabad speech (on May 2, 1942) that Sind had 
declined to take even 1,00,000 refugees and the Govern¬ 
ment had not been co-operating in their resettlement. 
Public, undoubtedly, cannot vouch for the correetneas 
of this statement, yet there is no denying the fact that 
Mr. Khuro was not willing to take in more refugees 
than what he thought the Province could absorb. 

The Sind Prime Minister incurred the dis¬ 
pleasure of the Pakistan Government personnel, as 
he had become the spearhead of the movement to 
prevent S>ndhi interests being swamped by Paki¬ 
stan personnel from the West Punjab. 

Mr. Jinnah referred to this aspect of the question, 
indirectly of course, in his public speech- at Peshawar 
on April 20, when the Quaid-e-Azam appealed for unity 
in the League, patience with, and support for the 
Government and abandonment of factious jealousies 
and provincialism. 
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Mr. Khuro’s dismisaa] gratified the political ven¬ 
geance of bis opponents and it served the desired 
puri^se of tho Pakistan Government. On the 37th 
April, a day after Mr. Kfauro’s dismissal, the Pakistan 
Governor-General announced, while addressing the 
Annual General Meeting of the Karachi Chamber of 
Commerce, that Karachi would be the permanent 
capital of Pakistan. The vexing refugee problem was 
also satisfactorily solved. Il was decided to set up a 
Refugee Council in Sind, an exact replica of the one 
in the West Punjab. It was also made clear by the 
Pakistan Refugee Minister that Pir Illahi Bux, the new 
Prime Minister, had raised no objection to the creation 
of tho Council. The Mini.ster also expressed a hope that 
the new refugee and resettlement and relief arrange- 
menliS would be much more satisfactorily dealt with as 
the Dominion Government was, hitherto, dissatisfied at 
Ihe plight of the refugees in Sind. 

That the Governor has a legal right to dismiss his 
minislens is undeniable. They hold office during his 
pleasure. The Government of India Act as amended by 
the Pakistan (Provisional Coiistilution) Order provides 
that a Governor in choosing and dismissing Ministers 
acts under the Governor-General's control, and must 
comply with his directions. The dismissal of Mr. Khnro 
is, therefore, in aecordance with the letter of the 
conrtitution. But this is not the whole constitutional 
position. Even the rigid provisions of the Government 
of India Art 1935, found flexibility in l,he Instrumenle 
of liwtructiona, which enjoined upon the Governors to 
a{)point only those persons as Ministers who collectively 
were in a position to command the confidence of the 
I.(emslature, and to keep tnem in office so long as tliey 
enjoyed such confidence. In a system of Responsible 
Government it is understood that a Minister only 
ceases to enjoy the confidence of the Executive head 
of-the State when he ceases to retain the confidence of 
the Legislature. 'To act otherwise ia to disregard, rather 
abuse, the principles upon which subsists the Parlia-: 
mentary Government ; and it would be, as such, in¬ 
distinguishable from autocracy, pure and simple.' 


With Buttoned Swotds 

The New Review observes: 

America and Russia mot on the grounds of Ootn- 
camimd; the jruist was lively and the witnesses had 
come from eighteen nations and nine international 
organisations. The occasion was a meeting of what 
they call in international lingo the llnecafe, Tho 
Economic and Social Council acting on the recom¬ 
mendation of its Economic and Employment Com¬ 
mission had, on June 21, 1946, established a Tempo¬ 
rary Sub-ootnmisaion on the economic reconstruclion 
of devastated areas which set up a Working Party 
which recommended this United Nations Eoonpmic 
Oommission for ^sia and the Par East which was 
appi-oved bv the Economic and Social Council, is 
charged with apon-voring measurcH of economic recona- 
tnintitm and development in Aaa and the Pgr East, 
and will have its work reviewed by the Unesco in IWI. 
Which, atoo' illustrates the method and pace of ad¬ 
vance in international eo-operatipn, - 

The TTnecafe held a first session in Shanghai 
(June 16-25, 19471, a meeting, of its Committee of the 
Whole at Lake Sneoew '(July 16-17, 1947), a second 
seaiion at Bogluo (Philippines, November l^Deccmber 
6 , 1947) and dts third se-ssion at Gotaegtnund (June 
1-18, 194^. At Sbam^ai, New York, Ba^o, they 


did what commissions and comjnitte^ are wont to 
do; they disciiased mendiership, terms of reference 
programme of invesUmtionB and studies, etc. Tbey did 
much the same at Octaemund, and they pasied a 
report replete with soothhig views and hmiffllesB reso¬ 
lutions. Two discussions, however, threw a iffiarp hght 
on international psychology,_ and provoked i^erioa 
and Russia to a si^ficaut encounter, with the temi- 
pomry advantage going to Russia. 

The first forensic duel came out of the disciUHioa 
on the membership of the Indoneaan Republic. PuO 
membership of Uie Unecafe is given to nations in the 
Asian region delineated by the Unesco (Nepal is not 
clearly situate within this region) provided they them¬ 
selves conduct their foreign relations. Associate mem¬ 
bership may be granted to non-self-goveming coun¬ 
tries on the recommendation of their overlords. The 
Indonesian Republic claims independence; but Ihe 
Hague argues that since the republic is only a mem¬ 
ber of the United States of Indonesia which will 
coalesce on equal terms with Holland to form the 
Netberlands-Indonesian Union under the headship ol 
the Dutch Sovereign, the Indonesian Republic must 
wait till the Indonesian Federation be established and 
needs Dutch sponsorship to join the Unecafe. Dr. 
Grady- sided with the legal case of the Netherlands, 
Mr. Novikov with the Indonesian Rcpblic. India 
made a .strong plea for the Indonesians; Dr. S. P- 
Mookerjee realistically pleaded that the Unecafe had 
nothing to do with pditicial ideology or legalism and 
was limited to economic problem.s, that the Indone¬ 
sian Republic had sat at tlic Havana Conference ol 
tho Unesco on trade and employment and on the 
Interim Commission, etc. To no avail, the colonial 
powers and their allies won the day but lost face in 
the East. The second round came when Dr. Grady 
tackled the rehabilitation loans to Asian countries. 
Tioans would undoubtedly bo available not by way of 
charities but on business terms; but investors would 
have to be guaranteed fair returns and consequently 
economic and, social conditions permitting fair returns.’ 
Asian countries were puzzled and disappointed; they 
mentioned the gratuities which will go with the Mar¬ 
shall Plan in Europe; they did not demur to the idea 
of allowing returns but they did not hide Ibeir appre¬ 
hensions that foreiro investments might interfere with 
their interna! polities; economic imperialisimi might 
he a camouflaged political imperialism, and that would 
be intolerable. Mr. Novikov hurried to play on such 
fears; he cautioned all Asian countries against foreign 
investmonls in key-industries and advocated un- 
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reatriotod aaticuuiIisatio&. He ^ boaated that Russia 
helped her nei^outs with ioans and never inserted 
any political clause in the contracts. He rallied many 
sympathies. Only the most alert among Asian repre¬ 
sentatives know that if Russia never puts any such 
clause in the contracts it is because she puts an occu¬ 
pation army in the country. Mr. Novikov tactfully 
enough kept silent about the Bolshevik method o^f 
dealing with the foreign investments made under the 
Csars; but he scored a point when he extolled the in¬ 
dustrial achievements of Russia on a national scale 
(thanks largely to foreign experts he again tactfully 
omitted to mention). 

The problem of foreign loans must be faced 
^luirely. Investments by foreigners are customary 
in all countries, in Britain, even in the IT.S.A. and 
they are not inconsiderable; in small countries they 
do on occasion influence inlernfil and external affairs. 
Rut they are rarely decisive when home politics are 
consolidated; British and Aineriean investments in the 
Weimar Republic did little to check Hitler’s pace. 
For the present Asian countries feel weak economical¬ 





ly and militarily; the memory of their past depend¬ 
ence is too fresh for them not to be allergic to any 
threat of imperialism, their economy is loo uncertain 
for risking any possible interference, and their poli¬ 
tical unity is not yet strong enough for xheni to feel 
at ease in the. international labyrinth. With the pro¬ 
gress of years the mood will vanisli, and, with the 
future opportunities of investing in other countries, 
it will change into comforting buoyancy. But the mood 
if tliere at present, and Dr. Grady should have taken 
it into account, instead of giving an easy opening to 
.‘^o\iel truculence. Tlie sympathies of Asian countries 
are still in the main with the Anglo-American bloc, 
hut the spokesmen of British, Dutch and French im¬ 
perialism slmuld bo kept awa3' from all conferences 
in the East. 
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ConRfrvatioB programme is still awaiting solution;, 
wastage of good quality eoal has yet to be elintioated; 
there has Iwen lack o£ uniformity in the eriating laws and 
licences of the Central and Provincial Governments and 
mineral resources are being exploited in a manner quite 
injurious to the country's interests. 

The idea' of startinft an ‘Economic Minerals 
Bureau’ for India’s industrial progress first 
emanated in 1945 from the Council of the 
Geological, Mining and Metallurgical Society 
of Intfia. 

- The Society was simply expressing the demand of 
the Indian scientific and industrial public for the establish¬ 
ment of such a Bureau in India. It is gratifying to note 
that the Government of India realizing the importance of 
this scheme has now established a Bureau of Mines Uiough 
on a small scale. Schemes ifor running stich an organization 
should Iw very comprehensive and far-reaching in character 
and should always be organized in a way so as to fit in 
with Indian conditions and peculiarities and to solve 
Indian problems. Such schema might bring about fruit¬ 
ful results in the rftortest possible lime leading to conser¬ 
vation of the mineral resources of this country. 

During the last 50 years in India enough high grade 
raw materials like manganese ores, mica, monazile, ilmenite. 
bauxite, chromite, and magnesite were allowed to be 
simply exported or put to improper use or wasted without 
serving any useful ipurpose to this country, and it has now 
become absolutely necessary that such practices should be 
brought to an end. Lower grade materials should always 
undergo processing and beneficiation before they can be 
marketed for better utilization. The 11. S. A. has made 


rapid progress in the matter of industrialization and in 
that retqiect she has made all possible airangements to 
pool tlie mineral resources of her territory in the best 
possible manner. In order to get the best advantage of 
the different grades of minerals there haa been an 
organization in U. S. A, styled '‘Bureau of Mines^ throuidt 
the activities of which the industrialists and the mine- 
owners receive adequate help and proper guidance in the 
malter of maximum extraction with safety and proper 
utilization of the minerals. 

' The Bureau of Mines should have as its main objeQt- 
Ives the promotion of safety in the mineral extraction, 
tlie conservation of mineral resources and the conducting 
of investigations on the mining, preparation and utilization 
of minerals. These ends are achieved through tl»e develop¬ 
ment and introduction of safe practices and improvements 
in the methods of extraction and utilization of minerals of 
different grades and quality. 

But the scheme proposed for the ‘Bureau of Mines' 
in India wouhl include for the luesenl three technical 
luanches, namely: (1) Mining Engineering: (2) Mines 
Inspection; and (3) Mineral Treatment, (A sura of. Rs, 3 
lakhs is provided for in the first year to give effect to 
this scheme.) 

In the earlier stages it will function .primarily in an 
advisory capacity without executive or statutory povrers, 
nor will it underiake actual, mining or any marketing of 
minerals. It will give advice on mining, marketing and 
will collect information and statistics, organize training 
and research, formulate policy. and co-ordinate measures 
for the conservation and devdopmeni of the country's 
mineral wealth. 
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Tlie Twilight of the Princely Urder 

Under tlie ubove caption, India Today 
obwrv'es itJie stale of affairs in the Princely States 
of India : 


One of tile least known but most significant develop- 
mcntti in Jnclia during the first seven months of frerddfn 
is the integration, control and in some cgses elimination 
of the Indian Ptrinccly States. 

Before independence, there were some 562 Princely 
States scattered in a crazy qailt across the Indian penin¬ 
sula. With few cxceplionK, tlie Slates were ruled by 
absolute monarchs in medieval style. Even tlic modest 
reforms in British India were never extenibfd to the 
Stales. 

While the British ruled India directly, the States 
were ruled indirectl> throngh a unique system known as 
paramountcy. Under paramountry, the British entered 
into treaty relations with the nomimally independent Indian 
Princes. The British umicrlook to pfotcct the Princes 
from external aggression or internal attack in return for 
control over their extertnal relations. The puppet Princes, 
were ruled and manipulated through the powerful and 
notorious Political Department of the British Government 


in India. 

Tlte Princely Slates made sense from only one point 
of view; the desire of the British to consolidate and 
raahitaui their rule and to prevent social change. Geogra¬ 
phically and economically, must of the States made no 
sense at all. Mapy^of them were very small, being -no 
larger than estates. Others, like Hyderabad, w'ere larger 
than some Piovinces of British India. Some were extremely 
.backward both in agricultural and industrial development. 
A very few had impoitant industrial plants. Some States 
.were even located within Jmdian Provinces or parts of one 
State .would be found in another State. Tariff barriers 
made the flow of trade', unbelievably complicated. 

While the organisation of popular resiatance in British 
India was the India National Congress Pa'rty, the States 
peoide had their own organization, the All-India States’ 
Pecffle's Conference, which maintained close and friendly 
relations with the Congress Party and carried on agitatidm 
against the excesses of Ihrinc^ rule. 

Under the terms of agreement which ended British rule 
on August 15r IM/I^ paramountcy was abolished and the 
States were left free to remain independent or to join 
Indig or The British, however, made it clear >that 

they would not recognize any Indian State as on aide- 
pendent wthy with dominitm status- which some* of'tbs 
lari^ States had obviously ^ped tor. « 

it hgd Ihhg hooa i&e ojjntention of ludian nationalists 
that/loimo Ae.’Prinees would not be 

abkta fhensdhres and their order intact widiout 

hi ilip seven nwnt fa !»^ cb hive passed 
4^ bor &eadmn, thlsycon^tio'n has already 

ofOndia, mit pf the States faff wi^io 


^OtJeasHdi^ a duaen. vrithin 

ioB«, Mb^o fhoh-iw^ 





has not yet acceded. Kashmir, which has acc'ded provi- 
siunally to India, is a contested case. 

Under the rnsiruincni'of amwion, the .‘si.sle relinquishes 
control over foreign affairs, defense and oommunic.alions. 
Many Slates have also begun to introduce reforms in a 
democratic direction, the content of which varies ,a good 
deal from Stale to .State. In this process, the Princes are 
under a double pressure from the jiowerful States Depart¬ 
ment of the CovernnK’nt of ln<liH. beaded by Sardnv Val- 
labhbhai Patel, and the iwpuhit rcsistanee. movements in 
the States. 

.Since August 15, 1047 over half the Stales have been 
merged into ineighhouring Provinces or have been grouped 
into Provincial units, anil the test retain their identity. The 
39 Orissa and Chhuttisgarli Stales, for example, have been 
merged into neighbouring Provinces. Tlie 2ft0 Kathiawar 
.States have grouped thems-hes into Provincial tinits. The 
16 Deccan States, which are intersperied with Bombay 
Province, have been »hsorb(;d into that Province, only 
Kohlapur, rhe largest with a population of a million, 
retaining its identity. 

On March 17. the United .Stales of Matsya, composing 
the States of Alwar. Bharalpur, Dholion and Kaurali with 
a combined population of nearly 1.9 niilUon eatin- into 
being. The administration of Alwar anil Bharalpur had 
previously been taken over by the. Government of India 
in an investigation of Rashtriya Swayam Sevak Sangh 
activities there. It will he recalled that the a,ssussin of 
Mahatma Gandhi was. a member of that organization. 
Virtually all the Moslein.s in the Slate had been driven 
out during the riots. Tlte (iovernment was forced to send 
in troops on March 16 to keep order in Bharalpur after 
Hindu tribesmen were reported to be in rebellion again-it 
the merger incited by the younger brother of the Maha¬ 
rajah. 

Further State merge.i and unification projects include 
the United Slates of Rajastlian, which includes seven States 
in Rajpulana which came into heieg on March 25. TTte 
Vindhya Pradesh Union of 34 Bundelkhamb Stales with 
a population of 3.6 million will be inaiigiirate.il on April 2. 

. In April also, a conference of rulers and popular repre- 
sentativea from Indore, Gwalior and other Malwa States 
wiD consider final proposals for the Utiiou of Malwa. 

Almut 20 Gujerat States will hand over their adminis¬ 
trations, to the Government of Bombay on June 5, and a 
number of other States in this area will also be integrated 
with Bombay Province, thus ini^reasing its poimlatipn by 
nearly 2.6 mUlion persons. A merger M Punjab States hi» 
also taken place. 

When all this has been accomplished, the nun^er o{ 
States will have been redui;ed to abont 30. This will sUll 
leave a number of smaller States which, acewding to 
the Govomment's view, will nm be viable units. There la 
little doubt that these States will sooner or later have 
merge or federate. A number of major States wiQ retnaia 
unaffected and have been given separate fepiesentation 
the Gonstituent Assembly with a {dedge froin the 
mettf ffiat will be as separate, viable tmltl, - 

.H^yderefakd remafrm'a eniei source of contTo^ay. 
Nii^ «{. JH|yder|ibad siffmid a yew's standstill agigfeiBieiit 
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with the Government of India after a good deai of nego> 
tlation and difiicalties. However, according to reports, 
Hyderabad has not lived up to the agreement. There have 
beon a number of raida from Hyderabad on Indian terri¬ 
tory. Other points at issue include Hyderabad's purchase 
of securities in Pakistan and mure important, the question 
of the establishment of a popular government, Hyderabad, 
whose population is 91 prr cent Hindu, has a Moslem ruler 
and a fanatical Moslem communal party, Itlehad-ul-Musle- 
mnen, in control. With the introduction of popular gov¬ 
ernment, this party’s influence would be broken and this 
explains in large part the Nizam’s reluctance to accede 
to India. There has been a good deal of agitation inside 
the State against the Nizam’s despotic rule. 

There is little doubt that the Nizam, beset by pressure 
from within and without, will eventually have to come to 
terms with Delhi. Meanwhile, tension between the author¬ 
ities and the Hyderabad Peoples’ Conference and between 
India and Hyderabad is growing. 

Observers point out that the record of Indian Govem- 
raent in inducing the States to accede, and to merge 
or federate has been an impressive one., particularly in 
view of the many difficulties that the Government has had 
to face in the first montlis of existence. Of course, many 
problems in relation to the Slates will remain. The most 
vHal of these is the introduction of democratic government. 
In the last analysis, this will depend both on the amount 
of pressure that the Government is willing and able to 
put on the States and on the strength of the popular forces 
within the States. 

In the case of Pakistan, as has bten pointed out. only 
u few Sfales fell within Pakistan’s orbit. Two of the 
important .Stall's which have acceded to Pakistan are 
Baiiawalpur. adjacent to West Punjab and Khairpur, 
adjacent to Sind. On March 21, Pakistan accepted the acces¬ 
sion of Makran, Kharan and Las Bela, three States which 
form part of the Kalat Confederacy in Baluchistan, an 
association of semi-independent chiefs under the Khan of 
Kalat. (British Baluchistan automatically went to Pakistan 
under the terms of agreement on the division of India but 
ih'' independent States in Balucliistan were left free to 
iiecede to either dominion or to remain independent.) 
While ipart of the Kalat Confederacy has acceded, Kalat 
has not. Observers point out that this must have occasioned 
deep disappointment in Pakistan. It is recalled that a 
few weeks ago, Mohammed AH Jinnah, Pakistan's Govem- 
uorGeneral, held a Durbar in Quetta, Baluchistan, 
for the purpose of inducing the independent States in 
Baluchistan to accede. The Khan of Kidat is reported 'o 
have protested strongly to Pakistan in regard to the acces¬ 
sion of the three Kalat States. Their accession cuts ofi 
Kulal from the Arabian Sea and the Iranian frontiiff. 

The States acceding to Pakistan sign the same instru¬ 
ment of accession as the States acceding to India. The 
question of democratic reforms in the States will no doubt 
tie raised as democralir forces begin to djsvelop in Pakistan. 


How We Get Our Coal 

F. J. North writes in the Journal of the 
Sodeiy of Arts, Februar>', 1948 ; 

It is often possible with the naked eye to see that coal 
is made up of layers, «ome of tliem bright, some of ‘them 
dull, and some of them so soft as to soil thexIiuK^ 
black as if they had been spieared vnth soot, the 
bright layers we ran sometimes recognise flattened frag¬ 
ments «f the stems of plants, whilst the very soh black 
layers look as if they were made up of flattened fragmantS 
of charcoal or carbonised wood. When specially treau^ 
polislied surfaces of cotil or slices oC cW, cut dbdyy 
ooqugh to transmit a uortain .amount of light, axe oxamined 


with the aid of the microscope, the more deudled examin¬ 
ation that is then possible shows that the- substance ia 
mad» up almost entirely of the debris of plants in 
stages of disintegration and decomposition. 

From this we are entitled to assume that coal began 
in forests in long-gmst ages, and a consideration of the 
regions whei'e coal seams now occur shows riiat whOst 
the .coal-forests, as we may' call them, 'existed in many 
areas and at many periods in the history of the eartli, 
they were most widely spread and continued for a longer 
time during wiiat geologists call the Carboniferous (or 
coal-bearing) period, which began about 240,000,(XX) 
years ago, and continued for about 30,(XK),000 years. 

Fragments of plants that we can recognise in the 
coal itself, together with the fossil plants—impressions 
of leaves, stems, fruits and the like— that are to be 
found in the rocks that are associated with coal seams, 
enable us to recoiistruet in imagination the successive 
stages in the formation of coal seam. Each one began 
in a forest extending over a wide area and lying suffi- 
eienlly near to - sea level for the dead and decaying 
vegetation to remain m>)re or less watex-logged as genera¬ 
tion after generation of trees grew upon the ratting 
remains of their ancestors. 

From lime to time large areas began to subside, the 
forests were “drowned," and the surviving trees were 
killed off. Their remains, together with those of the 
remaining trees that had lived whilst tlie forest thrived, 
were buried beneath layers ol mud or sand, brought down 
as sediment by the siirrouniling rivers and spread out on 
the floors of the newly-formed water-basins. The mud 
and sand gove rise to the rocks that separate one coal 
seam from another, for in a typical coalfield there 
may be many coal seams, carying from a few inches to 
'several feet in thirkness. soparaleJ from one another by 
beds of rock—usually relatively soft shale in layers like 
cardboard but sometimes hard sandstone. 

This series of processes, the accumulation of exten¬ 
sive and thick layers of decomposing vegetable debris 
on the sites of swampy forests, and the hermetical 
scaling of the debris when subsidence cause.d the site 
to be occupied by wafer from which mud and wnd 
were deposited, was repealed time and time again. As a 
result, many thousands of feet of coal measures (as the 
rocks associated with coal scams are called) were laid 
down. Each layer of vegetable debris, the product of 
centuries of forest growth, siilvsequently gave rise to a. 
seam of coal. Init when the coal-forest period came to* 
an end. the first coal seams to be formed •were very 
deeply buried and even the most recently formed c«e 
were overspread with rock and would have bwn invirible 
to a human observer, had there been one at the time. 
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The exposure of coal aeams sufficiently near to the 
surface to make it practicable to dig mines to reach 
them is the result of movements in the earth’s cnut, 
" ^ l i e h caused the mure or, less flat layers of coabbearing 
rock to be thrown into great arch-like and trough-like 
folds. As the “arches" were being uplifted, their tops 
were worn away as a result of exposure to rain, wind, 
and frost, and in many regions the coal-bearing strata 
were completely removed from such areas, leaving those 
ydiirh remained in the basins or trough-like folds to be 
preserved and, after other movement and deformation, 
become the coalfields of to-day. 

The earliest coal workings were small shallow 
exoavatiuns where seams actually appeared at the surface 
and it is interesting to note that in recent years th ■ 
great demand for coal has i^d to a return to opencast 
mining, as coal digging at the surface is called. Nowadays 
the coal is nut obtained from small holes dug by hand, 
hut great trenclu'-s are excavated by powerful machines 
that lift or scrape away the rock that rests upon a coal 
seam and expose the coal which can Ite removed an ! 
loaded into lorries. 

Whuiier on a small scale as in the old days, or on 
a large scale as now. opencast mining is only possible 
where the scams lie comparatively near to the surface 
and are not very steeply inclined, hut the basin-like 
strueiun of a typical coalfield carries the seams more 
and more deeply beneath the surfnre until in the deepest 
parts of the Itasins the seams may lie covered by several 
thousands of feet of rock. 

The history of coal-mining is a record of triuraiphs 
over the dangers and diffieiilties of bringing the coal from 
deep pits, and from working-placesi-ihat fin mines worked 
according to a ulan commonly adopted in this country) 
move farther and farther-away from the pit bottom as the 
mine grows older. After a few years of working the 
miner may have to travel a considerable distance under¬ 
ground ■ -a mile or more from the bottom of the shaft by 
means of which he has descended from the surface— 
before he reaehe.s ilie place where he will begin work, 
so that mining involves not only the digging and hauling 
of coal, but the maintenance of underground roads giving 
access to the working-places and along which coal may be 
brought to the shaft and thence to the surface. 

The *'roof" left .when the coal has been removed has 
to he supported by wooden or steel posts (pit-props) until 
it is safe and convenient to allow it to subside and close 
up that part of the space left by the removal of the coal 
y^ich has nrt been filled with the fragments of rock 
dislodged during the mining process. Fresh air has to 
^ puiqped to all parts of the mine, not only to enable 
the odnera to breathe, but also to sweep away the explosive 
gas (methane) Jthat is givein off from the coal in many 
mines. If this- were not done, explosions would be more 
frequent than they,^ are and work in many mines would 
bocenne .imporahle. 

Working as they-do in total darkness miners neipd 
light, At end dme candles or oil lamps were used, but 
their .fiames' so often ignited the gas, ^ving' rise to fires 
and erosions that early miners were compelled to seek 
^ a lij^t that would not ignite gas. -A hand-wivCn machine, 
by nmans o| which a steel disc was made to rotate rapidly 
against -a pii^ of 'Dint, thus producing a stream of sparks 
was tried, 'te it wns ioon gbad^"^^ because the light 
yms poor fhd not m tale as It was hoped it would be. 
„ Dteayihg Sfh. itastried, because of the pj^phorescent 

. light it. htlt the diffieultit W«« .finally Over* 

^ne in a<n^,, ;p«d of the nine^&th century, when 

w, miatgfi' . and >fSir) Hmqphrey 

‘" lamps tbit??ouW 
M eiqtloahn {unqt^ona 


In Davy’s lamp, which is the real ancestor of the 
modern miners' safely lamps, the flame was enclosed 
within a cylinder of wire gauze; air could reach the flame 
and light could be emitted, but the gauze conducted away 
the heat of the flame so quickly tJiat the explosive mixture 
outside the lamp was not ignited, in modern safety lamp., 
the gauze is partly replaced by glass to provide betiei 
illumination, and tlie remainder is surrounded by a si. 
jacket to prevent it from being damaged due to a fall or 
to contact with a flying splinter of rock. F.lectric lamps 
are extensively used nowadays, but the “safety lamp" is 
still necessary, because, apart from the light it emits, m 
shows the miner when gas is present and enables him to 
deiermine when the amount is becoming dangerous. In 
the presence of explosive mine-gas a blue cap appears ovjr 
the usually yellow flame and grows taller as the amount 
•ji gas increases. 

In the'old days all mining operations were done by- 
hand—the coal was excuvati'd liy miners using picks and 
it was hauled to the bottom of the shaft on sledges flaiei 
in small wheeled vehicles), pulled or pushed by women 
or boys. In some mines it was even left to the women 
to carry it up ladiiets attached to the side of the shaft 
in order to bring it to the surface. Ai an early date 
machinery was used to wind the cages up and down the 
shafts, whilst horses, endless ropes driven hy revolving 
drums, and ropes hauled by compressed air machines 
were introduced to haul the coal underground. 

Ibe nature and rate of the inirodiiciion of mechanical 
methotls has varied tiom coalfield to coalfield and from 
mine lo mine according to a variety of conditions, but the 
present tendency is to use marhincry for more and more 
of the processes. Machines arc now available to cut the 
coal at the face, lo load the fallm coal on to travelling 
belts or into cars hauled by locannulivcs by whicli it is 
eventually brought to the pit bottom. Wliere such raachines 
can be introduced, they will do away with hand digging 
and catting, and will relieve men of tlie arduous work 
of shovelling coal into the trucks or on to the bells. They 
will also do away with the nei-essity for boring holes into 
the roal so that explosives can be fired to dislodge it and 
break it into pieces that men can handle or shovel up. 

It will be some time before such machines can be 
universally used—indeed, there are pits where some of 
them may never be used because natural conditions do not 
permit. But by replanning some mines and opening others 
designed along new lines, and, as a resuk of the research 
that is being undertaken to les-sen the risks of injury and 
disease amongst mine-<work<Ts. coal-mining will lose many 
of the characteristics that have made it so arduous, 
unpleasant, and dangerous, and will instead-- become a 
highly mechanised industry calling for a tcehnica! know¬ 
ledge and ability of new kinds. The work will always be 
hard, and in varying degrees niipleasatit, but it will be 
diveated of much of tijc drudgery ami of most of the 
dangers that have characterised it in the past. .. 

Mechanisation in mining is usually associate:! with 
American practice, but that is. largely because machines 
were easier to introduce when ntw mines were being qpened 
qp than in old ones that had been planned in the days 
when machinery was not available. Some of the most 
efficient machines which cut the coal without the use of 
explosives and automatically "load it on to conveyors are 
British inventions. 

With the realisation of what has-to be done and the 
determination to do it, there is no reason why oor. coal 
mining .‘industry ahoulcl not play as important a part iii 
the futhra of the country as it has in the past. Britain 
showed tile wwtd bow t« use coal; and for a vi^y long 
time aupplied the greater pun 4 the wbrld’a needs* Gsen. 
aa reo(^ as 18!^ , Britain {o^ced about h^-ol ^ 
yim^» output,'.' < 
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What We Do ^ith Our Goal 

W. Idris Jones 'writes in Ae same issue of 
tJie Jcmrnal of the Asiatic Society of Arts : 

Ctial has l)een known from vfry early times. It is 
roferted to in China three centuries before the time of 
Christ, end there is evidence of its use during .the Homan 
occupation of Britain, as wc have found coal cinders mixed 
with Konian coins at Mewcastle-on-Tyne. In 1217, the 
Forest Charter was granted hy Henry 111 giving certain 
Lords of the Manor the right to dig for minerals, and 
dbal-mining seems to have been carried out in Wales, llie 
Midlands, die North and Scotland in the tlilrteeiuh century. 

In Chaucer's time coal was brought from Tynesiile 
mid became the common fuel in London. Later, under 
Queen Elizabeth, it.was substituted for charcoal for smelt¬ 
ing certain ■minerals. • Gradually its use developed and 
coal-mining became more similar to that of modem times. 
At the beginning of the eigliicenlh century coal was 
successfully used for smelting iron and following this 
development the eualfields expanded rapidly. Newcoiileii’a 
Atmospheric Engine in 1705, James Watt’s steam engine in 
1705, and Tievitliick’s locomotive in J804 made it possible 
to hoist and traiispnrl much greater quantities of coal 
and set the Industrial Revoluiiin of Britain into its stride. 
In 1600 the annual coal output was about 250,000 tons, in 
■ 1700 it was 3,000,000, and in 1800 it had jumped to 
10,000,000. Now, of course, it is aiwul 200,000,000. 

When coal arrives at the surface of a pit in tubs or 
trams, it is a mixture of various sizes and is contaminated 
with impurities such as shale, rock, fireclay, and so on. 
The larger coal is soparateil b) screening and is then 
passed over picking lielts where the stone and shale are 
picked away by hand. The smaller coal is sorted in a 
variety of way.s—usually \ty floating the dirty coal in a 
pulsating citn-ent of water or in a mixture of water and 
sand. 

I'bere are many different kinds of coa) ranging from 
peat to anthracite, and including the various bituminous 
coals. One might suy that peat is a very soft and young 
coal, whereas uuihracite is very bard and old. 

There are three umiu uses for coal; as a source of 
heat and power; as a raw material for certain manufac¬ 
turing processes: and us a source of gas and a host of 
other valuable chemical products, 

■Now the energy of the sun is preserved in coal 
substance. One pound of coal coulains enough energy to 
lift a ton weight to the summit of Snowdon. To release 
tlda energ> we cun, of course!, burn the coal. About 
70,000,000 ions of coni are used in this way to raise steam 
each year, and 60.000.000 tons to heat and light our 
homes, either by using the coal directly or in the produc¬ 
tion of the coke, elecliiciiy or gas, produced from it. 

Coal is also an essential material in a wide range 
of manufacturing processes. It contains carbon and we 
require this carlmn not only for the production of iron 
juid steel out of iron ore and thus in the manufacture of 
motor cars, bicycles and .so on, but als(> for many chemicals 
such as washing soda and lime of white-washing or 
cetpeut, 

Tlieii there are a host of valuable chemical produr 4 s 
■MbJeh esnne from coal. When we burn coal we waste the 
amoke. and the ash. Now iiP we extract gas from coal' 
in giu wades and coke ovens we get left bi£ind some tar. 
a,,liaiiid looking ratjter like dirty water and having a 
snr^ of ammonia, and a lolid coke residue? Nuw the 
gaa add the coke between diem can be used to Htdit and 
heat our homes and from the tair and the othm- remduea 
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we can get many vdiuable ebemii^a, ,gga 

can also, besides many other prodOjotg, g«:t, htnmle fo ajn 
to'petrol for driving cars, and we cad, get hydrogen >ui* 
phide and hence suliihuric acid, from whioh we 
sulphate of aimnonia, used as a fertUtser ud in the i^- 
ficaiion of drinking water. The, coke also fs of the greatest 
importance in the production of iron and steel. 

From the dirty water we get ammonia, which we can 
also get from the coke ovens. It is a wotidetfully valuable 
chemical, being used as a refrigerant, and being convert¬ 
ible into fertilisers and into liigli explosives. From the 
tar we, of course, get the material, widt which we make 
our roads, in many different grades, suitable for heavy 
or light traffic and for hot or cOld climates, but We can 
also get much more. We can get piuh for iniquetting coal 
or for roofing, and we also get cresote for the protection 
of railway sleeiiers and felcgraph poles from the dete¬ 
riorating action of the weather. In the last century 
Perkin, a very great English chemist, produced from this 
tar a dyestuff called in.nive; and lliis discovery wa« the 
open sesame to a bust of siniilsr developments, until by 
to-day very many valuable products are produced from 
coal tar; motor fuel, plastics ol many kinds, synthetic 
rubber, dyestuffs, pharfflacciilic.al products such as M. 
and B .for pneumonia. Vitamin K, suivstitutc for stopping 
haemorrhage, aspirin ftir headaches, aiitiscpii(!s, anaesthi;- 
tics, flavourings and ci.sc:iccs, perfumes, cxpl<>.sives, plant 
growth promoters, soil funiiaants. and so on. 

Furlhttr, 1 woubl like ir, mention that coal has been 
converted into >oil. ntid coal gas can be used for pro¬ 
ducing chemicals such as formaldehyde, which is roost 
Valuable to-day in making jilastics and high explosives 
or as an antiseptic. We can also, by heating together 
to a very high temfjerature coal, coke and limesione, pre- 
duce calcium carbide, from which we got various chemicals 
such as plastics, arlilidal silk, acetone, essences, and 
many more. Coal is also used in the making of hydrogen, 
which was used to fill burrage imlluuns during the wai 
or, more recently, to convert fish oils and vegetable oils 
into margarine. 

It is possible to go on cataloguing the many nsc-s of 
coal for a very long lime and it is difficult to know wlioro 
to stop. It is veritably one of the most precious diamonds 
in the British Crown. I have no doubt that its use will 
continoe^to increase more and more during the years that 
lie ahead. Why. even in the field of atomic energy, 
pure car^n for the piles, which form an integral part of 
the atomic plant, can be made from coal tar pitch! 
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NOTES 


The ''‘‘VnUed Nations^* and India 

Tilt IiiternatioBal tangle- is gutting more and more 
compit-x. The Indian Union’s position is still very 
auomulnus. Though we have shown a desire for peace 
and '!! 'ty all round, the two groups into which the 
U.N.O. is becoming pronouncedly divided arc both 
ipfiking moves to force the Union of India to declare 
ust'li as a partisan of one or the other. Political blatk- 
'i' il is being resorted to against India, at the U.N.O. 
by tile, driuonralie group, while Russia is maintaining 
a 'p.iinx-likc silence, being well-aware of the fact that 
Ihi)'hindering anoves on the part of the democracies 
arc! t.'udicg to force the Indian Union into the orbit of 
Mo- ;fiw 

Ihii. (i!! the same it cannot be denied that in the 
dij.!'.-n:--,..‘ .'Sphere we have as yet attained nothing or 
hitl- lo oi:r advantage. On the contrary, we have made 
■'ui fair iilunders. mostly minor, which have been inter- 
prcl(i> by the world outside to our disadvantage. The 
simding of Vijayalakshmi Pandit to Moscow and Asaf 
Ah to Washington gave an impression to the demo- 
'cfK . s '.hilt was quickly utilized by our enemies in the 
'■ N o. Further, the unauthorized declarations, by 
Asaf All at Washington and Syod Hassan at Cairo, that 
in th'T Palestine affair India was backing the Pan-Arab 
oonft dpi-acy, gave needless offence to the Zionists and 
their sympathisers, without bringing any benefit what- 
s'-uver to our cause. For, it must be apparent to all but 
the densest that the Pap-Arab leaders have no intehtion 
wlia'soever to throw their weight on the side of India, 
at any tkne. 

Pandit Nehru ‘ts f(ping to the Commonwealth 
Conference. Be will have an opportunity to assess ttie 
position at first hand. The international tension today 
stands at almost the critical, point of explonon. Our 
Foreign Miifiater, needless to say, must be well-aveare 
W the faet. furth Vby noWj^^fflrijave wal^ 
w bitW experience, hat bllsrau l^th and jnnocc^ice 
alone etfoMt enable, tl to kee p clear ol tW bragps 
pitititli la^ at efetjp iSSlTm bur ]>ath 


agency of our enemies. Caution is the prime essential 
now, for India must nut get herself entangled willy-nilly 
in the International imbroglio. No nation today is being 
actuated by purely alti-uislic motives to come to the 
aid of another and as such we must not either be fooled 
by empty promises nor should we be stampeded by 
black-mailers. 

Our problems as yet are mainly domestic, though 
enemy aggiession has made deep inroads on our 
resources. And by the same token, we most look to 
ourselves alone in the main fur the solution. If we ask 
for outside aid, as we did in the matter of Kashmir, 
the price paid will have to be heavy beyond measure, 
and we may find ourselves far more involved in the 
end than what we were at the outset. 

We must open our eyes to realities. We must 
understand that “Comity of Nations" is an empty 
phrase, excepting at the lowliest level. Hyderabad is an 
object lesson, os is the case of Kashmir. The rise in the 
tempo of anti-Indian propaganda abroad, the gim- 
ruuning exploits of Sydney Cotton and other soldiers 
of fortune, the mock-heroics of Zafrullah Khan, were 
not isolated phenomena. It all indicated concerted 
action by the enemies of India, and the'lack of alert¬ 
ness and want of efficiency in ourselves. The howl of 
rage end anguish that went up in the British Press 
the collapse of the Pakistan-cum-Razakar plot in 
Hyderabad was not merely the echo of the gnashing of 
teeth by the Colonel Blimps of Britain. It had a far 
deeper significance. For example, Mr. Bevin did not 
observe any war-like spirit in Pakistan, even after it 
was admitted that Pakistani regulars were fighting ifi 
Kashmir, but he was prompt in opening his lacerated 
heart when the Police-action went through accO'.dit^ 
to plan in Hyderabad I 

Tite World is we]l-e.ware of the Weifd^t of the 
tfanmndous potentials of India, Naturally each group 
wanis it to be ra«i^ on its nde^ in, ^e event of 
WorU War HI. If it be not available, then that pot«b- 
tial mnat ^tbev bb destrqiyed w rendered ts)eleas..|f;ha 
<114* nf May; Wa toxuil miiae 
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so vigili&ei or itfort to guird ow aiNti i&d to 
enhance otir pote&tia&t. 

Mr. Bevin, and others of that ilk, in aad out of 
the U.N.O., watched Pakiftan letting loose hell 
Kashmir, with mass rape, loot, murder aad anon i& 
its train, without turning a hair. They saw the Pakistan* 
curn'Rasakar plot in Hyderabad develop to alarming 
proportions with smug contentment. Hundreds of 
thousands of poor inoffensive people, mostly Hindus 
went through untold suffering without those worthies 
uttering a single word of protest. But when the 
Hyderabad plot collapsed, then wc hear no end of 
protests. Sven Argentina is moved to “righteous indig¬ 
nation." And this is the “United Nations’ World." 

Hyderabcd end Kashmir 

More than once we have expressed the opinion 
that the sentiments and follies that created the Paki¬ 
stan State were at the root of the Hyderabad 
imbroglio. History will record that the stresses and 
strains of the last decade that led to the final upheaval 
of Pakistan were carefully developed inside the Nisam'e 
State. And it is significant that a professor in theOsmania 
Uhiversity, Prof. Abdul Latif, should have been the 
first, who attempted to rationalise the inchoate ideas 
of a separate State or States for Indian Muslims to 
be carved out of India. Now that the Nisam has seen 
light and realised that with a 87 per cent Hindu 
population in the Hyderabad State it is fooli^ and 
futile to think and speak of this State being “Islamic," 
the world wight have thought that the problem of 
Hyderabad would no longer trouble their thoughts. 
But events proved the contrary. The watch*dogs of the 
United Nations Organisation, a motley crowd, half 
democrat and half imperialist-fascist, are so anxious to 
justify their existence, that they refuse to allow the 
Nisam himself to withdraw his complaint filed before 
them by his reactionary emissaries. And thus we witness 
a burlesque where the judges arc replacing the com¬ 
plainants I The Indian Union must not complain; 
it is the part and lot of a free State to be 
flubjected to the slings and arrows of an outside world 
which is generally ignorant of the essentials of a pro¬ 
blem and where there are people who flourish by 
fishing in troubled waters. Britain's Foreign Minister, 
Mr. Bevin, exposed the true mind of his county’s 
ruling class, Tory or Labour, when he “regretfully" dis¬ 
covered on September 15 last, the development of “s 
war-like siHrit" in the IncUan Union. The Kashmir 
affair hif^lighted the fact that irresponi^ility and 
malice are the ruling passionB in Britain in regard to 
India of our fellow Dominion. In October, 1917, Paki¬ 
stani hordes were let loose by their leaeters cm a 
campaign of loo^ anon and rape on the uodfendiBg 
peoples of Kashmir. The Maharaja aoedfled io the 
Indian Union for protection from thk kivasion, and the 
rulers of our State were left no choice but to hasten to 
the defence of a territ<»y which was juridkaliy IniBadi. 
Despite difi^ltiea of terriuc and the lack Of ndefluale 
iiod coamuoioation. The Indian tTaion foreeg have 


•im piotectioft to tin gt^eken piflpli of SMhmir, 
pufliing bkek tho Mivage and brutal kordae of Paidotan. 
The gallant and heroic action of our armed forced hava 
evoted admiration throughout Xaahmir. 

In a moment of idealism and mistaken reqteot for 
the spirit behind the UNO, the leaders oi the Indian 
Union succumbed to the tenq;>tation of calling upon 
it to stop the outrage on international peace per¬ 
petrated by Pakistan. In January, 1948, delegates of 
the Union moved the UNO to issue directives to 
Pakistan, one of ita member-States, to withdraw the 
invaders of the territories of another member-State, 
the Indian Union. Then ensued a series of arguments and 
petty quibbles which exposed the malign hand of Anglo. 
American power-politics; it came as a revelation to 
Gandhiji and the ruling authorities of the Union. It 
was sophistiy of the deepest dye that could pretend 
that the Pakistanis were justified in their aggression, 
and could advance pleas in this behalf. For about five 
months with intervals this exchange of arguments 
continued ; after which the UNO decided to send n 
commission to study conditions on the spot with a 
view to judge between the aggressor and aggrieved. 
The pleas that were trotted out to justify this step 
were so perverse that one finds it difficult to discuss 
them with patience. ' I 

The Commission came to India in July last ; 
visited New Delhi and Karachi; the members came in 
batches and surveyed the scenes of devastation and 
battles in Kashmir. It interrogated ministers of the 
two States and the head of Kashmir Administration, 
Sheik Abdulla. The Pakistani ministers are reported 
to have confessed that their armed forces were in the 
field : this after months of deceit and falsehood. The 
Commission suggested a "Cease Fire.” The Indian 
Union accepted it; the Pakistan rulers clouded their 
denial by a barrage of questions and petty quibbles. 
The Commission has now gone back, a^ we hear 
they aie basy at Geneva drawing up their final report 
to be submitted to the UNO. 

These two episodes of Kashmir and Hyderabad 
have confronted us with one fact. That for reasona 
unexplained the U.S.A. and Britain have lined them¬ 
selves up to keep, the Indian Union and Pakistan 
quarrelling with each other. We do not desire to accept 
the interpretation that these two States, one newly 
grown conscious of its own power and the other 
conscious of its declining power, have combined their 
forces to maintain the dominance of An^o-Ameiican 
democracy over the world's affaiia, and that the Indian 
Union and Pakistan are pawns in this game. But the 
way in which British Ministers and their representa¬ 
tives in the UNO have been behaving and the docility 
with which thtrir oppoate aumbeia in the United 
States have bgen jollowing the ^^h lead, strengthen 
the suspicion that thvre is sub^'nnee in the suspicioiiB 
referred to above. WhaN^wer be truth in the maitss', 
the Budian Union eanh!bkwaiqf.r/at from ths {mth Of 
juiftiee. ‘ 
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India*s Position in the Conanonweabh 

The Churchill school of British poUtios is fond of 
'^'""speaking of the British Commoaweslth of nations. 
India—the Indian Union and Pakistaa—cannot by any 
stretch of imagination be called as being States typically 
representative of a British nation or nations. This was 
the controvert that raged in India between the 
“moderates'' a^ “extremists" in Indian politics during 
the first fifteen years of the present century. The 
former talked of “colonial self-government," and the 
latter challenged them to prove how India with a non- 
British population could be a “colony" of Britain. 

During the times of Ram Mobun i^y and Dwarka- 
nath Tagore there was some propaganda to induce the 
Briti^ authorities to authorize the "colonization" of 
India by men and women of British stock. The hope 
behind this idea was that as the “colonists" of North 
America had been able to attain Statehood by revolting 
against the “mother country," so would British “colo¬ 
nists” in India help India to attain Statehood indepen¬ 
dent of Britain. Our ancestors did not know, perhaps, 
that the United States had grown to power by effacing 
the “Red Indians,” and that the British “colonists" in 
India could only revolt against the “mother country” 
only when they could be assured that there were not 
any “native” Indians to trouble about. 

But whatever be the reason, the fact remains that 
India has attained Statehood without the help of 
British “colonists.” And the problem that confronts us 
today is whether or not there is any necessity for us to 
remain where we are—Dominion of the “Common¬ 
wealth of Nations,” as many in Britain hope to ro- 
christen their superstate with a view to remove the 
stain of imperialism from off its face. During the days 
following the outburst of nationalism' consequent on 
agitation against the Curzonian partition of Bengal, the 
“moderates" and “extremists” were engaged in this 
controversy. The former were almost tdlenoed by the 
absurdity of their own position, and one of the leaden 
of the latter, Bipin Chamdra Pal, put forward a scheme 
that would have transformed t^ British Empire into 
an “lado-British" Federation, India holding primacy by 
her resources. The ruling race could not fancy it; and 
the idea was still-born. With the emergence of the 
Gandhi era, there eiunied again the old contiovessy. 

The late Revd. Charles Andrews came out on the 

of complete independence ; The Modem Revieut 

fully with him-. Qandhiji would not maJee any out- 
rilbt dedaration ; be sfioke of the "substance of inde¬ 
pendence.” Deshabandhu G. R. Das in his last will and 
testament as recorded in his Faridpore speech tiibught 
loudly of “federation” being a higher unit of State 
organisation, titan what “complete indep^enoe" indi¬ 
cated. The Lahore rewlution of not change 

anything; the interpmtatien o^the stetus—“indepen- 
denee” —te nM i in i ttg uuutiiori^ve, because of every 
^3oBgnM leader pttit»#«snHi his own. inteii;»etation. 

Chandra fidail was the onl* pum aho w|i 


unequivocal in bis stand for wxnplete dissoeiatien from 
Britain. 

The second World War hardened feeing afsinst 
Britain, and Gandhiji issued the demand on Britain to 
“Quit India.” The Cabinet Delegation’s Plan seemed to 
accept the logic of this demand ; the 20th February 
(1947) declaration and the Mountbatten Plan of June 3, 
1947, were made in confirmation of this acceptance. 
The India Independence Bill of July, 1947, passed in 
the British Parliament followed the same track; and 
India today is a Dominion co-equal with Britain in the 
scheme of world States. The constitutional position 
being this, the question that confronts tlie Indian 
people is whether or not they will go out of the British 
Commonwealth. There is no sentiment that could m- 
fiuence us as is the case with Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand, South Africa and North Ireland. The only 
consideration that seems to bo unconsciously moving 
amongst the rulers of the Indian Union is whether or 
not it would be safe to move out of the strategy of 
defence planned by Britain, whether or not we should 
decide on “witlidrawal from the British plan of 
defence,” to use the words of Shri Chakravarti Raja- 
gopalachari uttered in July, 1940. Rajaji is today 
Governor-General of India. 

But rince these words were uttered many things 
have happened. In the Constituent Assembly of India 
it has been solemnly resolved to proclaim “India as an 
Independent, Sovereign Republic." India’s final State 
structure has yet to be decided. But there are indivi¬ 
duals and classes in India who are represented by Dr. 
Bhimrao Ambedkar, for instance, who desires the conti¬ 
nuance of the British connection ; on tiieir behalf Dr, 
Ambedkar has moved for a change in the words of the 
above declaration substituting for the word “Republic” 
the word "State.” This change proposed by a Minister 
of the Nehru Cabinet, has been interpreted as a sigu 
of the return of softness for Britain, as a token of 
anxiety to retain connection with her for needs of 
defence at least. 

The Prime Minister of the Indian Union’ has agreed 
to be present at the forthcoming Coumonwealth 
Conference to be held in London sometime during the 
latter half of this month. Whether or not he will be 
canying any mandate from his Cabinet, we do not 
know. The members of the Constituent Assembly 
which is the Central Legislature also have all grown 
wiser, and they have maintained a discreet silence on 
the problem, which is unhealthy for the evolution of 
an instructed democracy in India. We do not under¬ 
stand why the Nehru Cabinet should not have initiated 
a discussion on the subject, and got a mandate from 
the repiesentatives of the people. Members also could 
have taken the lead in the discussion of this matter. 
As none of them. Ministers or legUlatora, have cared 
to do so, an intellectual vacuum, has ensued; peopla 
are being led blind-folded to a mtuation which m&y 
commit the sountiy to a ijledsioa tiHtt ma^ prbye 
Imnalttl to Rs 
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Anti-Indian Propaganda in Britain 

Mr. V. K. Krishna Menon, Indian High Ckwninis- 
flioner in London, rebuked the British Press and the 
British Broadcasting Corporation, whom he accused of 
misrepresentation of the facts of India’s action iu 
Hyderabad. Mr. Menon called a Press Conference at 
India House on September 21 immediately after his 
return from a short visit to India. Mr. Menon told 
the assembled Press men : “We greatly regret the 
opinions on this 'matter of Hyderabad exprcs.sed by 
some leading newspapers in this country and also the 
way in which the case has been presented to the 
B. B. C." Ho continued : 

“We «lo not cljcrge them with malice, but it ia 
extremely difficult for even informed people of India 
to accept the view that ‘it is just one of those things.' 

“It will beeome pretty apparent that the majority 
of Press correspondents in India have been pretty jioor 
reporters. 

“It is not my bu.sineas to be concerned with the 
motive, 1 am only concerned with the consequences 
of imisrepresentation. Consequences have a bearing on 
undcr-standing and relationshi[) and it is my business 
here in Britain to try to seek and promote under^ 
Standing.” 

Mr. Menon read extracts from the Times, 
Manchester Guardian, Daily Tclegruph, Evening Sion- 
dard, Evening News and Daily Graphic, and summed 
up with the words “these reports arc wrong and are 
not related to the facts.” 

He asked, “What do you think any objective 
public can think when they see tliat the British news¬ 
papers give more sj'ace to Hyderabad than the whole 
question of Imlian Independence ? 

“From September 13 till today there has not boon 
a single communal incident throughout the length and 
breadth of India, 

“Every single Moslem leader of repute has stood 
by the Government of India and loudly proclaimed it. 

“Thi.<i standing together of the people during 
these days is a factor lliat the British Press might 
have noted, instead of writing what it did. 

“The British newspapers have declared that India 
was at war. But that is not true. 

"India was not at war. Why did India send troops 
into Hyderabad ? If you are going to take police 
action, one must use sufficient force to restope order. 
Our army had the strictest instructions not ttj use more 
force than was necessary. Practically 99 per cent of 
(he aerial bombing was on two air-fields. TTie bombing 
was never u.scd to threaten civilians. The airfields had 
been used by gun-runners so we demobilised them. 


Pakistan to be a atate of difficulty, anger, or poverty. 
We want prosperous neighbours. 'The general impres¬ 
sion on lesser informed people after reading the report* 
in the British Press on Hyderabad is that India is on 
probation and that Britain is only waiting to pounce 
on us, as we are in trouble. 

“If a fine honor, a theft, or a Royal procession 
had been reported in the British Press as has been the 
question of Hyderabad, I do not think the reporter 
who did it would keep his job. 

“The best evidence of why we sent troops to 
Hyderabad is the Nizam’s own story. The troops were 
wc'lcomcd by the population and mercy troops were 
left behind to deal with the situation. The Govern- 
imcnt having got Hyderabad into tliis state, it abdi- 
eated. 

“We withdrew our troops from Socundcraba<l ia 
the first instance—and tliis was against public opinion 
and some expert advice and then we sent them back 
again when trouble broke out. Wo did not say we 
were going to conquer, we said we were going back to 
restore order. There has been no disarmament of the 
Hyderabad Army. We have tfiken .away such weapons 
as are not necessary. 

“The normal administration functions in Hydera¬ 
bad. Wc were merely negotiating an accession agree¬ 
ment. 

“The future of Hyderabad must be decided by 
the people of Hyderabad themselves. It will be decided 
by a Constiluent Assembly which will establish its 
own fonnal Govemmont. 

“We have put no resL-iotions on the sending of 
news from India. Wc arc entitled to some considera¬ 
tion for the ho.spitality we have offered to British 
Press representative.s. British correspondents in India, 
contrary to what happens here in Britain, have 
personal access to our Ministers. To see a Prime 
Minister in India is one of the ca.sicst things in the 
world. 

“I would say to everyone : Do not create troiible 
that will separate the people of India from this coun- 
tiy. I think the time has come when British corres¬ 
pondents in India should realise that this is a matter 
which has serious implications.” 

He also ex^vreased surprise how the Government 
of India’s demand for stationing of troops in the State 
could be conridered wrong, while it was never consi¬ 
dered immoral during the 200 years of British rule. Nor 
could he understand, he said, how India Government 
was expected not to do anything in, a situation which 
the British Government would not have tolerated for 
five minutes. 


The remaining one per cent of bombs were idropped There had been criticisms, Mr. Menon continued, 
on military targets. Not a single bomb was dropped that India had forsaken the path of Gandhiji. It WM 


anywhere on the population or for striking terror. Our a welcome 8Uij»*is*^,o him. The Indian High Com* 
airforce co-operated with our army mainly in rcc>n- missioner remarked ^Iwt there' had been a sudden 
nai.'«ance. appreciation of what vlandhiji ^ stood for, especially 

“In Pakistan also there has been veiy little trouble when it coulfi bs u8ed'''Sgai83t!i the present Govern* 
except one or two demoostration*. We do not want ment. * ( 

/ . ■ 
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Indues Relationship with Britain 

Only a fortnight before this London Press Con¬ 
ference, the Congress Party in the Indian Parliament 
discussed the question of India’s relationship with 
Britain, especially the question of India remaining 
within the British Commonwealth, The meeting was 
hold with Pandit Nehru in the Chair and there was 
some opinion in that meeting for not severing the last 
links with Britain. It has decided that India must 
function os an Independent Sovereign Eepublio but at 
tlic same time must frame her foreign policy in a 
manner so as to maintain the present cordial relation¬ 
ship with the countries of the world, parthailarly 
Great Britain and the Commonwealth countries. This 
decision, coming after Britain’s actions at the UNO on 
the Ka-shmir and South Africa’s Indian baiting ques¬ 
tions, iadical,e 3 the di'pth of generosity in the Indian 
mind. But Britajn’s support at the UNO for Hyderabad 
with the backing c»f IIk- most powerful section of the 
British press, has been a rude shock in India even 
for those who still pine for a continuance of political 
association with Britain and has fully justified the 
popular demand that India should completely sever 
her relations with that country. Shorl-sight;ed British 
policy has paid dearly in America, the mother coun¬ 
try is today a debtor nation to her former colony. 

Battle Against Inflation 

Having invited and obtained Uic views of a variety 
of interests on the question of fighting inflation, the 
Government of India has released to the Pre.ss sum¬ 
maries of six reports on the economic situation in 
India. These are the repoila of (1) the nine economists, 
(2) the Government of India economists, (3) the 
indiLsI rialists, (4) labour h-aders, (5) bankers and 
(6) the views of Prof. Ranga and Shri Jaiprakash 
Narain. A brief outline of the suggestions made in 
these six reports is given below. The suggestions put 
forward may be divided into six broad heads : pro¬ 
duction, labour, foreign trade, monetary, fiscal and 
economic controls. 

To take production first. Almost all interests have 
conceded tlie need for increasing production but none 
has put forward any concrete plan for it. 'Phe indus¬ 
trialists have recommended improvement in transport, 
rationalisation of labour, introduction of third shifts 
where possible, E^ecial depreciation allowance, eqpecial 
tax concessions to new industries, re-enunciation of 
Government’s industrial policy to restore confidence, 
ensuring ca^ and quick availability of essential raw 
materials at economic prices, uniform labour legis¬ 
lation and ending of laboiu intransigence. 

The bankers have recommended the removal of 
transport bottlenecks, increase in internal food sup¬ 
plies, better procurement machii>prv 5 _isatablidiment of 
new factories, increase in the >iours of work, tax relief 
for new enterprises for first / few years, banning of 
strikes and lock-outV !>nsl correlating of wagoi to the 
quantit;^ and quality of output. 


The nine economists have suggested that the 
Government should lay down for each major industry 
and establishments a production programme and a 
production target, working parties for suggesting 
improvements in eflSciency, development of small-scale 
and cottage industries with a view to mitigating the 
essential shortages. 

The economists of the Government of India have 
suggested that the industrial policy be so refashioned 
as to eliminate “technical botllcnerks” and to provide 
incentive to private enterprise, and that efforts be 
made to procure capital equipment not only from the 
leading industrial countries but also from other coun¬ 
tries. They have also suggested tliat forengn private 
investment should be encouraged in order to accelerate 
industriiilisfition. It is suiprl^ing to find that with tlie 
examples of China and South-East A^ia bifforc ua this 
suggestion has been strongly approved by Shri Jai 
Prakash Naraiu. He has also suggested grant of a 
rebate in taxation for extra pnxluction. 

Surprisingly enough, the labour hinders have not 
put forward any notable suggestion on the question 
of ensuring the support of labour to an increased 
production drive. This is not unexpected. Tiie Com¬ 
munist labour leaders and their stooges in the 
A.l.T.U.C. have gone all out in attempting the 
sabotage of industrialiaation and our I.N.T.U.C. 
liave been competing with the Communists to gain 
popularity among labour by promising theun the 
moon. The interest of the masses, of whom organised 
labour forms only a minute fraction, seems to have been 
lost in this unholy Congrcss-Cominuui.st competition 
in winning their favour which has definitely hampered 
production in.strad of accelcraling it. The only 
sensible suggestion in this sphere comes from Miss 
Manihen Kara, who has suggested the setting up of 
commi«8ions or joint councils of experts consisting of 
representatives of management and labour which 
should constautly review the progress of production, 
find out the causes of the fall in production and direct 
the activities of the units in such a manner as to 
attain the maximum possible production. 

In respect of foreign trade, the nine economists 
want controls on imports and exports to be remodelled. 
Imports of essential consumer goods should be given 
preference. This suggestion carries the support of the 
industrialists as well as the Government of India 
economists. 

The nine economists have sugg<»tcd certain fiscal 
measures of a far-reaching character which deserve 
special consideration. The most important amongst 
these are as follows : 

(1) Grants to provinces out of the Central Budget, 
itself in deficit, are openly inflationary and should 
therefore be discontinued except where it could be 
demonstrated that they would add to the production 
of essential commodities in the short period. 

( 2 ) Refund of E. P. T. deposits should be post¬ 
poned except where eucb refunds are demonstrably 
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required for inveitment likely to add production in 
the near future. 

(3) All capital expenditure should be financed by 
genuine borrowing and the existing commitments of 
capital expenditure which cannot be covered by loans 
should be reviewed and expenditure of postponable 
character suspended. 

(4) The Income Tax Investigation Commission 
should be armed with powers to collect all necessary 
information from all sources in order that their work 
may come to early fruition. Stringent measures should 
be devised to prevent tax evasion. 

(5) The introduction of u graduated surcharge on 
income tax on personal incomes above Ks. 5,000 should 
be considered. 

(6) The rate of Business Profits Tax should be 
raised to 25 per cent. 

(7) The rates of personal super-tux should be 
raised to ihe lovids of 1947-48. 

(8l Slc(’i)Iy graduated death dulie.« should be 
introduced without delay. 

AVhile the industrialists are in favour of balanced 
budgets and culling down of unproductive expenditure, 
tliey have opposed any increase in income-tax and 
other siinilar direct taxes. On the other hand, they 
have suggpstcxl the abolition of the capital gains tax. 

In order to augment tlic Central revenues, the indus¬ 
trialists have suggested tlie following steps : 

A purchase tax on luxuries and a special graduated 
surcharge on railway, shipping, and air fares should be 
imposed. 

Considerable economy in Goicrnmcnt expenditure 
is possible and these economics should be effceUid as 
soon a.s possible. 

Machiuciy of tax a.sscssmcnt and collection should 
be improved, and arrears realised. 

While long-term project of a productive charac¬ 
ter need not be shelved, it is necessary in the present 
emergency that expenditure on other new projects 
should be curtailed to the minimum extent possible. 

All new expenditure on social services should be 
avoided in the immediate future. 

Irresiicctivc of the merits of the proliibilion 
policy, its implementation should be delayed or sus¬ 
pended to enable Provincial Governments to restore 
budgetaiy equilibrium. 

Tlie Government of India economists have sug¬ 
gested that capital expenditure m ronnection with 
such projects as the Damodar Valley Project and 
Sindri Fertiliser Factory stiould not be withheld. This 
view is also supported by Shri Jai Prakash Narain, who 
however, feels that, as an antidote to the inflationary 
effect of such capital expenditure, production must be 
increased at any cost. 

As in the case of production, everyone has 
emphasised the need for more borrowings and more 
savings, though there is .some difference of opinion on 
the question whether it should be compulsoiy. Both 
the economists and the industrialists have suggested 
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a oountiy-wide savings campaign to attract the surplus 
money from fanners and factory workers. In regard 
to rate of interest, the industrialists, the bankers, an^ 
the nine economists are not in favour of increasing it, 
though the latter have recommended a slightly higher 
rate of interest in the case of National Savings 
Certificates. Anotlier interesting suggestion made by 
the industrialists, as well as the economists, is that 
Treasury Bills, of a longer duration, say six months 
or one year, should be issued. The bankers have made 
the novel suggestion of issuing bearer bonds carrying 
a nominal rate of interest at one per cent, and repay¬ 
able after fi\r years. The issue of these bonds is to be 
made by some of the banks authorised by the Govern¬ 
ment and the sale-proceeds are to be invested in 
Govcrniiient of India loans, bhri Jai Prakash Narain, 
also is in favour of issue of such beaver bonds. The 
object of issuing bearer bonds is that tliey will provide 
an outlet for black-market money. 

Among other suggested monetary me.a.siiro.s which 
fall under borrowings, mi'ntion mu.-t be made of the 
nini ec.onomisis’ iiropotfahs that the proceeds of the 
Mahatma Gandhi Memorial Fund .should, for the lime 
being, be invested in Government securities or held 
in depo.rit with the Government and tliiit l.(Tniinablc 
Government loans wliieh maluro .should imt be repaid 
immediately if, under the (erin.s of the Joan, th" 
repayment can be juislponed. I’he nine economi.sis 
have al.so suggested that a ceiling on the nolo Issue 
of the Reserve Jiank .should be ]ilaced at the existing 
level and that all banks should bo required to hold 
Government securilies to the extent of 2.5 per cent 
of their total demand liabilities. The bankers and the 
industrialists have proposed that some restricliona on 
bank credits, which are of an infl.slion.ary nature, may 
be imposed by tlie Reserve Bank in coasultation witli 
banks. 

Pnactitally everyone has advocated reimposition 
of price control on all the necessaries of life, especially 
foodgrams, sugar, cloth, kerosene, domestic fuel, etc. 
Control of the prices of essential raw materials also 
has been recommended. In addition, the nine econo¬ 
mists have suggested a tightening of capital iasucs 
control. They also favour the freezing of all personal 
incomes, such as wages, salaries, and dividends. The 
industrialists too have advocated this step, but they 
have stre.sHed that it should be followed by efforts to 
bring them down by gradual stages. In this connec¬ 
tion, they observe as follows : 

“Earnings of industrial labour, comprising wages 
and dearness allowance, have reached a level which 
must be considered reasonable. ’With the fixation of 
jiriccs and wages, the level of profiits would be auto¬ 
matically controlled. But what affects the economy of 
the country, amLparticularly the inflationary situation, 
is the distribution of profits. Industrialists undertake 
voluntarily not to dist^bute dividends above the 
average of the last three years, in the case of com¬ 
panies which have not yet paid* dividends, or have 
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paid divide&ds lower tliAB aix per cent, they undertake 
that dividends distributed shall be limited to six 
per cent. If Qovemmeat are not satisfied with the 
implementation of this undertaking by industry, they 
riiould take such action as effectively to enforce the 
proposed linfitatioas." 

While the interests of labour are silent on the 
issue of prohibition, all economists, bankers and indus* 
trialists are in favour of dropping it. In regard to 
abolition of samindari, while the industrialists are in 
favour of postponement, the nine economists have 
merely slated that the compensation payable should 
be so devised as not to lead to an addition of cash 
into circulation. 

Kautilyan Studies in Calcutta University 

Tiic llourd of Stiwlies in Econonnca of the Calcutta 
ITniversity ha.s adopted a iirojiGsal for the inclusion of 
Kautilyan siudie.H in the curricula of the Intermediate 
and 1J.\. E.xaiuinatioii. At present it has been proposed 
to iuchide Kaulilj’HU Economics as one of the subjects 
to be laugh! in Civics in I.A., ^1 Economics in B.A. 
'I'he suggestion emanaled from ▼rof. H. C Ghosh of 
the Itaugiihasi College and Calcutta Urdversity and the 
Note that he hud circulated amongst the mombers of 'he 
Board of Studies in Economics deserves special atten- 
;io'i. It has been a misfortune for us to graft Western 
1''..onoini(!S, suited to serve the needs of an Industrial 
.•"ilisatioD, to our country whosi> economic foundation 
!i..a in ag'ieuHurc. It is now high time that our own 
system of economics which Inis given the civilisation 
India the longest lease of life in the world, should 
.studied in greater detail and witJi deeper attention. 
10 uo.sl-w3r reconstruction schemes in the Maha- 
VT.a'a, the economic and political .systems developed 
Manu, Kautilya, Sukra, Brihospati, Panisara and by 
I nost of other seers of this counUy should now receive 
iu.s'e attention, specially now that we arc free, 
'ersities of Berlin, Munich, Paris, Oxford, Harvard, 
Peler.-dnirgh, etc., have, during the past two 
.uriea, studied them when we neglected our own 
UHci' aal wealth. Even Communist Russia today pays 
!Teutor attention to our Mahabharata than we our- 
I 'Ives do. The move of the Calcutta University has 
bton in the right direction and wc hope other Univer- 
.sities of India will also follow the example. 

Ill view of the thought*provoking nature of the 
No:c, w'e reproduce it substantially : 

“At the present moment, the courses of studies in 
3is*onomicB in I-A. and B.A. (Pass and Honours) are 
practically based on what we usually know as Cam¬ 
bridge School of Economics. The modem economic 
orgr,n,nalion3 and institutions throughout the world arc 
mainly based on these principles. I have tried to show 
very tnifly in the following note, that these are fair 
Weather organisations and they can hardly stand any 
B.;eial cataclysm or politici 1 revolution or devastating 
wars. Whereas institui'ons embodying Kautilyan 
principles successfully* survived the onslaught of i^eral 
devastating worn and far-reaching social ohaages. 


“Now that we ate ffeed from politieal bondage 
can shape the destiny of our country entirely according 
to our own plan. We are at crossways and must make 
up our mind as to whether we shall render India an 
eastern district of New York or London or develop 
India on her own lines. . . . 

“Marshall has defined Economics as a study of 
mankind in the ordinary business of life which examines 
that part of individual and social a<'tioa which is most 
closely connected with the attainment and use of the 
material requisites of well-being. The key to Marshall’s 
synthesis is his concept of the science of Economics as 
a two-sided study of wealth and man. Marshall has thus 
limited economic science to dealings with one side of 
man’s life, studying individuals as members of indus¬ 
trial groups. He separated from Economics the goals 
or end.s of life and the quality of human Jiiolives which 
he considered more the concern of the philosopher than 
of the economist. Ho fully api'rcciated the importance 
of the latter but failed to synthesise it with economic 
actii ity. 

“Marshall gave no new theory, he sought to supi)lp- 
ment the Classical Economics of Smith, Ricardo and 
Mill. The militant sociali.sm and the organi.sed labour 
movement of the mid-nineteenth century had attacked 
the Classical Economic doctrinc.s of Ricardo and Mill 
and had seriously undermined them. Adam Smith’s 
doctrine of laitucz faire also could not stand the test of 
time and was buried in the first World War with a 
revival of Mercantilism. The PhysiocRila had equ.ally 
failed to give a solution U) the economic probloins of 
the time. Adam Smith had brought labour and capital 
into prominence, but could not solve the problem. The 
Clas.sieal Economics was deieloprd to suit the needs 
of an industrial civilisation in England after the 
Industrial Revolution. Ricardo’s theories of Iron I^aw 
of wages and Non-Interference of the state in the 
fixation of wages were seized by the capitalists as most 
suitable to them. Ricardo’s real contributions wore his 
theories of la,xation and distribution, but they were not 
favoured. . . . 

“Following the Cla.ssical School, Marshall and 
Keynes put much importance on “busines-s,” “individual 
action” and “material requi.sites.” The con.-cience 
element in economic activity and the doctrine of just 
price were ignored. Material wealth was lifted up as the 
summum bomtm of human life and no means were 
considered too mean for the acquisition of wealth. The 
inevitable result was unholy monopolistic combinations, 
cut-throat competitions and war. Instead of solving the 
‘problem,’ the Classical School evolved the theory of 
trade cycles to explain away the evil. 

'The idea of a just price lay at the root of economic 
theories from ancient times down to the days of Mer¬ 
cantilism. In medieval days, Thomas Aquinas deve¬ 
loped the idea. Industrial developments led the mercan. 
tilists to abandon the doctrine of just price and the) 
gave more oonsidemtion than their predec^ors t( 
atriosic or market values. A oost theory of value, witi 
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emphasis oa the laboUl' element, replaced the concept 
of intrinsic value. The value of prerioue metals was 
ovei>estimated and the balance of trade idea lay at its 
back. Thus developed a body of policies, deasned, by 
government regulation of trade and industiy, to secure 
a large net profit for the State as a trader-H>r better, 
perhaps, the traders in a State~in the shape of treasure. 
No distinction was made between the profit of the 
merchant and the gain of the kingdom, which are so far 
from being always parallels, rather they run counter 
to one another. Mercantilism has again developed 
following the depression of the nineties and has become 
thoroughly established after the first World War. This 
is illustrated by the emphasis on the actual and 
attempted gold hoards of various nations, and rcLitcd 
policies as to tariffs, import quoats and exchange res¬ 
trictions. After the first World War, Keynes declared 
the end of lamez jaire and a return to Mercantilism. 
The only material change that took place was a com¬ 
bination of the functions of the imerchant and the 
Industrialist. Keynes was tlie soul of neo-Mercantiliam 
which may better be called Industrialism. 

“The three centuries of classicism in Western 
Pconomics solved no problem .but created many. It saw 
several devastating wars, the Napolcanic wars, the 
Balkan wars, and the two world wars, all of which were 
attended with economic warfare which either preceded 
or followed them. The problems of production, distri¬ 
bution, value, exchange and employment all renminiid 
unsolved. While wealth gatheresd at the lop, the masses 
suffered. Poverty reniaiued as acute as ever. Poor laws, 
unemployment Insurance and such other social benefit 
sohemos failed to touch even a fringe of the problem. 
Over-production followed under-production, long dc) res. 
sions followed short-term booms giving rise to periodi¬ 
cal economic crashes which brought about untold 
suffering for the multitude. Classical Economics failed 
to guarantee a stable price and steady income structure 
for the people. It could not bring aborit peace and 
happiness. 

“Here lies the success of Kautilya. He saw that 
great riches and happiness vrere incompatible ; because 
the rich man could not be a perfectly good man os part 
of his wealth must necessarily be acquired and spent 
unjustly. He realised that out of a false good arises a 
true evil, since the encroachments of the rich are more 
destructive to the State than those of the people. His 
regulations oil point toward conception of just price. 
The things forbidden were false weights, false money 
values (usury), false commodity values {.monopoly, 
umlorijclling, cornering, etc.), false profits and the like. 
The following subjects to him were the roost important; 
occuimtiona, agriculture, interest and usury, labour and 
wages, property rights, taxation, inheritance, weights 
and mc.iMurcs, adult ('ration, monopoly and the poor. 
Kautilya condemned poverty as the root of all crimes 
but, like the classical Economists did not separate 
human values into mtrinsic and extriouc ; he grounded 
«U economic activities on ethics and .duties. He let 


dhama as goal or end of life and subordi&atid atlha 
to it. His economic theories secured a full state of 
employment through an organised decentralisation of 
industries and prices were stabilised by monopolisinT"’ 
key industries and subjecting private enterpriee to 
competition with the State. Merchants andr induatrialiste 
were looked upon as thieves though not in name and 
concentration of wealth in their hands was rigidly 
controlled. Ricardo, Mill and their successors have sU 
failed to solve the labour problem because their in¬ 
terests lay with capital. Kautilya solved it so success¬ 
fully by enforcing just wages properly balanced with 
just profit and just prices that through Umee millen¬ 
niums, class struggle and strikes remained unknown in 
India. Agricultural production was secured by giving 
the cultivator a real interest in land. Money was 
strictly looked upon as a means of exchange. Value 
of money was kept at a controlled level by maintaining 
prices low and real wealth high. Kaulilyan Economy, 
besides being the must scientific Economics, both 
Applied and Theoretical, successfully survived the 
onslaught of several devastating wars, specially during 
the thousand years of Muslim Rule. Besides conferring 
full material benefits, it had a religious significance. In 
tliat .TOcicty, one gained primarily not only economic 
wellbeing, but a right life, a dear conscience and a 
spiritual perfection. Kautilya foresaw the danger at 
increasing wants and strictly regulated wants. By 
standard of life he did not mean more money or more 
material wealth, but more independence, more energy 
and more self-rospeet. He aimed at reducing wants and 
increasing employment and made clcame.ss of conssience 
the pole star of economic activity. In Kautilya has been 
codified the economic thought of India as enunciated 
by Manu, Farasara, Vasistha, Briliaspati and other sages 
like them ; and in tlic Puranas and the Mahabharata. 

"Acceptance of Kautilyan economics by us today 
will nut lead us to any insular position in the modem 
world. Following him we can build up our consumption 
industries and agriculture on a thoroughly decentralised 
basis and by rigidly preventing big industries, as he did, 
from competing with them. The ideal position may be 
achieved through the enforcement of the principle that 
the finished product of the big industry must be the 
raw material of the cottage industry. The two must be 
complementary and not competitive. A pyramidal all- 
India marketing organisation will ensure regional self- 
sufficiency as also inlcr-village, inter-district and inter- 
provincial flow. Consumption industries like textiles, 
sugar, shoes, umbrellas, paper, soap, agricultural imple¬ 
ments, cutlery, etc., may be organised on a decentralised 
cottage industry scale and cordoned off by an all-India 
■trade barrier. The defence and heavy industries tatty be 
develorpcd on full governmental or big capital plan 
under government control. Limitation of our inter¬ 
national trade to this top-sphere alone will relieve most 
of our trade complexities and foreign exchange head¬ 
ache. The commercial geography of India fully wairania 
the adoption of such a policy, . . , 
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The First Year of Education 

As wc believe that the future of this country 
depends on a sound education, wc have kept ah anxious 
waloii on the aclivilits of the Central -Ministry o 
Education. Mucation being a ‘provincial subject’ it w 
all the more desirable that at the t'entre tlien; shou 
be a policy of intelligent co-ordinaliou and a progressive 
lead, in the present state of development of the country. 
When the Congress Government took over at the 
Centre last year, they found a faiily adequate adminis¬ 
trative machinery already set ui. for educaUou. Ihn 
Ceutral Adiisory Board of Educiition, consisting ly 
of Indian educationists and administrators, had worked 
hard and a plan to cover the eiitin* fu'ld of cducatiou 
was ready. The stage wn,s set for a start to be made 
and no Government could complain that tliey were 
being held up by uncertainly as to what should be doUi; 

or how it sliould be done. 

One of the finst moves made by the present 
Education Minister was to oouimie a Conference ol 
Educutiomsls last January. ITe pleaded with the Con¬ 
ference for a ‘.sense of urgency’ uml an entirely new 
outlook. He thought the entire educalion plan wliidi 
had received an overwhelming popular suppoti should 
be implemented within a decade. P’orty >e.ir.s, as cal- 
eulntod by the Central Advisoi-y Board, was too long a 
period for the new Education Minister to wait. The 
Moulana Sahib’s views were acclaimed in the Congress 
Press, more so among.st his close followeit!. Since then 
a good amount of public money ha.s been expended on 
Committees and Conference.^ and columns galore 
newspaper spaee has been consumed by statements 
on new policies and reports of various commilteris of 
educationisU and politicians. It i.s understood that 
Moulana Sahib has since been advised that the plans 
he wanted to imple.ment in ten yeans will take not less 
than twenty, if tlie bulk of the resources of the country 
were made available for Education and if the Educa¬ 
tion Scheme were given the top priority. It ha.s also 
been made public that tlie Central Minister of Educa¬ 
tion propo.se to rccommon'd nearly a hundred per cent 
increase in the salary of B.asic S-liool teachers an<l a 
fifty per cent increase in the salary scale.s of High 
School teachers, which were proimscd in the C.A.B. 
Report. We have always pleaded for the impiovenent 
of the conditions of service of teachers along with tlie 
improvement of the quality of new recruits. It is to be 
noted that the scales (minimum) re.ommended in the 
Board’s report are based on pre-war figures and are not 
too generous. It would however be well to remembei 
that even on the basis of those scales the scheme, when 
in full operation, would cost the country about 2.50 
orores e.xcluding Pakistan. The question therefore arises, 
is it practicable or even possible for India to expend 
annually say 400 crores within a period of twenty years 
The Central Education Ministry seem to imagine so 
and would like qs to believe so. Circulars have 
been issued to Provincial Governments to prepare 


estimate,“ on the new ba«is and Committees arc meeting 
frequently to find out 'ways and mean-s’ to implement 
Moulana Sahib’s emergency schemes. In pathetic con¬ 
trast to this pro]'tigiinda of the EJuc.ation Minisl.ry, tlie 
Central Government aip urging on t.he province.^ the 
intmcdiale need of drasuc economy, even at the cost 
of nation-building servivf'.- ; they haie also warned the 
proiiticc') that the (tenlie can only contribute half of 
what they originally pvomisod for the development 
programme. It Ls al-o being stre.'wcd that nation- 
building schpjne.s—lle.'ilth. Education, etc.—may have 
to wait for the pre.sent. The public ha.s hardlj' ever seen 
any worse confusion in Goicrtimenl policy or perhaps, 
one should say, in Government pro)>aganda. 

Amongst tlie notable achievements of the Miui.stry 
during the yiar under review, the following may perhap.s 
be mi'Utioued : Firstly, the e.-’tabli.shment of the Central 
Inatilnlc of Educalion, This Institute, which wc were 
told, would give a lead to jirovinces in the modi rn 
mothod.s of training teachers and higher re.search m 
educational ti'chnique, wa.s iiiaiiguralcd with a great 
flminsh by H. E. Lstly Monntbalten, .soon after the 
Hon’bh’ Moulana S.aliib took over. It is now function¬ 
ing in a rented residential building of the University, 
and experts eonsider that the quality of training is far 
111 low that'already attained by existing Provincial 
Training Colleges. Secondly, there i.s the scheme of 
writing a Hi.slory of Indian Philo.sophy and Culture. 
Public are not awuiie what amounts have already been 
s’pent on the project. A scheme like this should have 
been left to loluntary enleri'ri,se. particnJarly when 
funds for urgent educational development are not 
superabundant. Thirdly, there is the s'-heme of intro¬ 
duction of “Social Education” in the Cenlrnlly adminis¬ 
tered area. No iloticoable change or improvement has 
yet bi'en noticed by the residents of the Delhi City or 
the Province in the field of education. Does the 
Ministry want the public to believe that by mere 
changing the ‘label’ they were making their 'produclB' 
riiiire market-worthv ? It is high time that present 
< tliK''utionnl faeilitie.s of Delhi Province wore improved 
to meet the normal requirement.? of the area. The 
f:i,eiliiie,s available at some provincial capitals are at a 
iiuich liighor-bvel. Fourthly, we have the project ot 
jjrodiieing literature on communal harmony. One won¬ 
ders if it i.? a legitiirmte fimctiou of an Education 
Ministry. AVhen there is a separate full-fledged Ministry 
for Propaganda and Publicity, we have yet to learn 
tt'hat this section of Ministry has produced to justify 
its maintenance from public funds. 

The main functions of the Central Ministry of 
Educatioi. is to advise and co-ordinate. It i.s doubtful 
if the Ministry with its present staff i.s in a position 
to give any effective guidance to the Provincial 
Governments. The newly recruited Adviser and Joint 
Adviser seem to have been brought in—and that through 
devious means—ifflore for their political sagacity than 
tlieir experience of educational administration, The 
educational administration at the Centre appears to 
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Jiave gone down to a lower lever than that obtaining 
in the major provinrea and moat of the provinces will 
liave little to gain in the way of expert guidance from 
the Centre. Finally, the country may pertinently ask, 
i.s the present Minister with his pcraonul antecedents 
and cultural background at all equipped to build up 
uit educational system to suit the requirements of 
young India—-a system which will derive its inspiration 
from the moral traditions of ancient India and yet will 
be capable of receiving and na'iniilaling all the worthy 
gifts of modern civilisation ? 

j4dult Education 

The Central Government of the Indian Union 
has been working at a scheme which is proposed to 
make 50 per cent of the adult illiterates literate tvnd 
socially conscious in course of the next five years. ^ 
summary of the recommendations that we have seen 
said that m the case of these adult illiterates 
"emphMis will be more on Social Education tlian on 
mere literacy." And in the pursuit of this ideil of 
more cxtensh'c* facilities for the spread of edu alion 
amongst the widest commonalty of the land, the 
(loveruinent of India is prepared to boar hab' the 
expenses of the experiment. It appears that piey have 
been concentrating their attention on the centrally- 
administered areas thus setting an example to the 
jirovinces. And we sec in the daily press announce- 
iiicnts now and then of the progress in the provinces 
of plans for this education. The Ministry of Educa¬ 
tion in Bengal has appointed a Committee with Shri 
Atul Chandra Gupta as Chairman to frame and sub¬ 
mit a scheme in this behalf. Other provincial Minis¬ 
tries have been ns equally' busy, thougi) wc may n >• 
be as equally informed of their activities. 

It appears that the Bengal Adult Education Com¬ 
mittee has submitted an Interim Report to the 
Mimstiy through the Director of Instruction who is » 
member of this Committee. Since the last week «1 
July, the Committee have had two meetings every 
week for about u month and a half. The general 
principles discussed as we find from a su'inmary pub¬ 
lished in the Nimay, a Bcngali-language weekly, arc 
sill right ; the concrete plan of organization o' this 
new campaign, ns emlxidied in the report, waits for 
Iho approval of the Ministry though it was submitted 
more than two weeks back. 

When we remember that the campaign is to start 
by the end of Janu.ny next, ii is hardly possible to 
corignatulatc the Educ-ation Minister on hi'i enthusiasm 
for the education of his “masters,” the people. The 
Director of Public Instruction is generally a person 
who is burdened with departmental technicalities and 
ilutios. But Rai Harcudra Chandra Chowdhuiy has in 
the department under his charge any number of 
f»r>ecial Ufficers one of whom could have been easily 
lUverted to the organization of this new education. 
But knowing the congenital dilatorineas of bureau¬ 


cracies, we are not sure tliat any officer, almost on the 
retired list, will be able to bring to the conduct ol 
this campaign of enlightenment the necessary drive 
and inspiration. 

We do not know what the concrete proposals of 
the Interim Report are. But from what we hear we 
arc led to think that the Committee would have been 
well-advised to propose an autonomous body under 
non-official direction to launch out this scheme ol 
Adult Education. In every country it is not the 
Government that pioneers reform and reconstruction. 
In the history’ of education in India since the days of 
Ram Mnhuu Roy and Radha Kania Deb in Bengal, 
we have seen the Government following from a dis¬ 
tance non-official initiative. Even in a free India we 
cannot expect a change in human nature quickly 
brought about in course of twelve monllis. 

Reform of Import Control Administration 

Commending the Note prepared by Mr. R. D. 
Shah of the Eastern Commercial Trading Co., Bombay, 
on the question of reform of import control to the 
attention of the Government of India, the Comnurcv 
sUted in its i.s.sije dated May 29, 1948 that “the 
Government would be well-advised to inquire into the 
working of t,he department in order to set matters 
right, before public ciiticisin swells in volume, as well 
as in tempo.” lii it,s i.'isiio dated September 4, the 
Commerce points out that jiublic criticism has already 
swelled in volume and in tempo, a clear evidence of 
which has been found at the recent special meeting 
of the Indian Mcrcliunts’ Chamber convened to 
consider the problems relating to import control. The 
imeeting discussed the many inconveniences wliic'i the 
Ivusiness community has to undergo in its dealings 
with the Department and indicated remedies which 
would put an end to such inconveniences. Instances 
liave also come to our notice where measures arc being 
taken by this department the result of which will be a 
strengthening of the British merchants in this country 
and a weakening of our own economy. This has been 
clearly demonstrated in the allotment of import quota 
for tea chests which has been done in a way that will 
not ordy benefit tlie British planters in this country 
who, even today, represent about 85 per cent in the 
trade but also will place them in a position which may 
be utilised to crush the Indian side of the plantation. 
The Indian Tea Association is a misnomer, it represents 
primarily the British planters in this country and 
represents their interest. A deputation of Indian mer¬ 
chants had recently visited New Delhi and we have 
reason to believe that they had failed to obtain even 
a sympathetic hearing from the luminaries of the 
department. The Minister for Commerce leaned on the 
side of the bureaucrats and almost summarily dismissed 
the deputation. 

The declaration of the impoijb policy of the 
Govenmneni of India should be reviewed at regulu' 
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intervalB, preferably Iwioe a year, inslead of declaring 
it at the whim of the department. This will give suffi¬ 
cient time to the importers to get ready with tlieir 
applications and to represent the Indian viewpointrs to 
the government in time so that measures may not be 
taken in the name of Indian interest but in fact, for 
pandering up British capital in this country. Licenses 
should be ready in the importers’ hands before iho 
quota period begins instead of confronting them with 
a jnit accompli by handing over the maximum quota 
to Itritisl) commercial interests. 

The ai)i)liciition fonins should be Mmi»lified. Thty 
must b<' niade available in all important town.s and 
cities. The Handbook of Import Trade Conlud should 
be reprinted whenever necessary and should re.iiaiu 
widely in circulation. The unnecessary and irksome 
details in the apiiliontion forms, sometimes demanding 
trade .secrets, the disclcwure of which is injurious to the 
Irade but of no benefit to the (loveriinient, .should be 
eliminated. 

Tbf'se are only some of the numerous g. levau'e.- 
that have piled up against the (.lommerce Department 
of the Government of India. The publie discontent 
regarding the manner in which import controls are being 
administered should lie looked into and remedied 
instead of brushing I hem aside and ignoring 
them as is being done at present. Unplanned 
and un-(!o-ordinated action taken by the Commeicc 
Department is bound to do hami not only to trade and 
commerce but also to the industrial life of the nation 
a.s well Government of India owes it to the public to 
see that the administration of import controls is carried 
on with just the minimum of official formalities neces¬ 
sary to express the purpose of the regulation and with 
the object of serving genuine national interests 

Development of South India s Resources 

The Busiiuss Week, the commercial weekly of 
Madras, has been filling a long-felt gap in the .sphere of 
news in the Sotifhem Pre.sidency. The articles published 
and the information lhe.''e carry deal, however, with 
all-India economic measures and tendencies, and these 
evidence the watchfulness of the conductors of the 
journal. In a special supplement, dated August 21 last, 
it featured a special article on the Resource Drrelop- 
ment in South India. It was the product of intensive 
study by the “Kerala Round Table Group,” a body ot 
earnest st.ndent8 of affairs, and their plan, if “conr-plctely 
developed," would, it is hoped, lead to the fuller 
development of the agricultural and industrial re.wurces 
of South-West India. The article lays stress on the 
importaaee that the South has gained by the partition 
of India. Tlie biggest irrigation works in India were 
placed in the West Punjab and Sind—now lost to rs. It 
is now the tum of South India to pioneer activities 
that would help build a better India materially and 
intelleetually. For, Sout^ India “possesses an extensive 
sea-board and several extensive harbours. Strategically 


Suutli India is best suited for the looatiou of essential 
war industries ... In the place of coal there are 
almust unlimited water power resources in the region, 
if the numerous rivers of South India are fully har- 
neased." Reference is made to the Periyar River Project 
No. 1 and Project No. II which, harnessing the waters 
of the River Periyar in the high ranges of Travamore, 
are estimated to produce about five lakhs K. W. electric 
energy, equal to the total requirement of industrial and 
other purposes for the whole of South India in the nc.ar 
future. The projects already functioning in Mysore and 
in contemplation in connection with llu: Tungabhadra 
Project, open out vast possibilities as well, 

Kandla as a Major Port 

The Government of India, in a Resijlution pub¬ 
lished in the Gazette of India Kxtraordinaiy, dated 
Septomber 6, have accepted tiie recommendation of 
the West Coast Major Port Development Committee 
th.it the major port on the stretch of coast covering 
Kathiawar and Cutch should be sited at Kandla. The 
Government of India agree that the need for a major 
port is immediate and imperative in order to com- 
jiensate the loss of Karachi and that the port should 
be sited at Kandla. The Government have ako agreed 
with the committee that all (he existing ports ol 
Kathiawar should be placed under one Port Com¬ 
mission which should include Okha and Verawul. The 
Government have accepted the recommendation ol 
the Committee that a concentrated effort niiist be 
made to get better dredging results at Bhavnagar, so 
as to maintain adequate depth of water at the bcrth.-<. 
After satisfactory dredging results have been obtained, 
one extra berth should be constructed at Bhavnagar. 

The Kandla Creek, situated at the eastern end ol 
the Gulf of Cutch, constituticw a natural sheltered 
harbour and is easily navigable. It has maintained a 
depth of water of over 30 feet since 1851 although a 
bar has formed at the entranci: in recent years. The 
land on the west bank i.s only two or three feet below 
high water and presents no serious reclamation pro¬ 
blem. 

The geogiaphicul position of Kandla is best suited 
to replace the port of Karachi in its service to the 
hinterland. As between Kandla and Karachi, Delhi is 
650 miles from Kandla as against 783 miles from 
Karachi. Similarly, Hissar is 688 miles from Kandla 
as against. 733 miles from Karachi. The other advant- 
.ages of Kandla are : 

(1) The deep water sheltered harbour in close 
proximity to high land affords quick and economical 
development into a major port. 

(2) Economy of construction and maintenance ; 
low cost of reclamation and comparatively little 
dredging. 

(3) Considerably shorter rail leads to the hinter¬ 
land. 

(4) The undeveloped and unexploited nature ot 
the territory of Cutch, covering 1700 square mUc-s of 
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which the two Ranns of Cut^'h comprise; 900 sq. mi en 
Tlierf are groat potenlialitietf for tho developmetH •>' 
indu.stru’s such us salt, cement, glaas and fishing, uud 
dovolojiinont of vast mineral resources like gypsum, 
lignite, bauxite, etc. 

(5) Unlimitcxl u\nilabilit,v of land for th.' pul 

areu. 

liandlft can be developed, in tho first instanc,', to 
luandlo 2-3 million tons of cargo per annum by the 
oon.struclion of berths facing the creek. The site lends 
itself to the construction of an impounded dock if 
necessary. 

The Committee points out I'crtai.i disadvantages 
in rc.'=pcct of Kandla ivlnch, however, .me vemfdiable 
without mucli difliviilty and at an oco.ioimc cost. Tlie> 
arc the bur at th<' entrance to the ('i(‘ek, non-existence 
of rail eoiiiniumcatioiis and inadequate water supply 
at pie.'-i'iil. In regard to the b:ir, the Committee, is ot 
the o])iuinu that it could be removid by ilredginc 
Furthir, the water in the creek is only \ery sligiilly 
silt-huleii, and the fact that the riunninder of the cr i-k 
has inamlaiued a great depth of water for many years 
is a further indication that l.he bar could be removed. 

As regards the second defect the Committee ha.'' 
projjo.sed two rail counocl.ious—.i broad-gauge line from 
Jbund to Jvandla, a dislaueu of 1.37 mile.'-, nt an 
.apjiroxiinnti' cost of Ids. 6 oiores and a metre-gauge 
railway hue, 174 mile-; long connecting Dcc.sa, Kadhaii- 
pur, 1‘ijirala and Ivaiidla at a cost of roughly K.' 41 
crore.s. Traffic ,surveys made in thus connection show 
that immediate returns will be 2 to 3 per cent on the 
cajiilal outlay. The jiroposed railway lines will nin 
through vast virgin tracts of territory and will be ol 
coinideiable .strategic importance. 

In regard to wativ sup^ily, the Committee made 
an exhaustive stiuly of all the. relevant data and 
thorough investigntion.s and i- of the opinion that 
there are riisoiirccs for an adequate water supply both 
to the ])ort and port town at Kandla. 

In conclusion, the (..ominittec rcb’rs to the future 
of minor ports in Kathiawar. Rmphaisising the need 
for co-ordination of operation in eaoh of these, ports 
under one .Port Commission, it suggests that the 
procedure and charges at the larious ports should bi- 
similar, storage charges should be reasonable and the 
total available space should be utilised by all tht" 
ports to the be.st advantage. “Although we recommend 
the construction of a major port at Kandla, we bhlieve 
it to be esesntial to maintain in efficient condition 
the existing ports in Kathiawar, namely, Navlakhi, 
Bedi, Okha, Porbunder, Verawal and Bhavnagar. Tiieso 
ports are very necessary for the country's economic 
life.’’ 

In order that Bhavnagar Port in Kathiawar may 
be able to handle increased traffic and be self-support¬ 
ing, tlie Conmitb-e has recommended a "concentrated 
effort” to get better dredging results at Bhavnagar and, 
after satisfactory resultj* are obtained, the construction 
of one extra berth at the port. 


The State and Our Scientists 

The scientists of India represented in the Indian 
Science News Aa-ociation have been expressing dissatis¬ 
faction in their monthly organ Science and Culture 
with the way in which “those in power" in the Indian 
Union ha\c been managing things. In the opening 
article of the .luly (1948) number, a catalogue of the 
evils that infest our life has been given. It is a formid¬ 
able list—“poverty, liunger and di.seasc, low productivity 
ill indii'tiy and agiiculture, . . . and emergence 0. 
luw luoblenis like lho.s(' of extreme lU'ovincinlism, and 
the threat of babeli.Mii. . . . the growlli of the siuril 
of intolerance and indiscipline ainong.st the mas.se.'.'' 
The writer appears to have grown impatient with tho.'C 
who rai.se “the cry of NiUionnlisatinii to cover tlmr 
own failure to mc>ot a problem,’’ and askr, why evc'U 
llio.si' nationalized iiidu.-tric'S. .such a.s rail-road coni' 
nuiiiiciilioiKs, tlie lelc'phouic sen ice and tlie arin.iui.’nl 
ii'lustries whieh were "ii'i-y efficient before the war" 
.should have now become “bye-word.-; of inetlicien y’"! 
We in our own way haie been critical of the Nehru 
(ioverninenl and to a large- degree share the feelings 
gii’cn expre.ssion to by our coiitemicorary. But we doubt 
whctlii'r the remedy suggcssicd in the article—"al! 
l>roblems must be- sliidic d in an objective way and 
operations to bo taken should be dec'ided after objective 
study of facts :ind figiire.s, and a caiel’ul consideration 
of the conseqneuces to which the.-e operations may 
lead’’—^will bring forth the universally prayed-lor 
re'siilt. It eannot, bo contended that the Central Adminis¬ 
tration in India have been Licking m .sympathy toward.- 
' objoctive’’ .studies and plans and prograrume- that 
follow therefrom. K.alher, we have olteu fell siibnierg; d 
under the flood ol “Iiieraturi^” that issue out of Ne*\ 
JJelhi on every concoivahh- subject conceTiied with the 
re-making of India. The analyses that have boon thrown 
out have created confu.sum, and “the native hue of 
resolution" has hi:en “sickliod over with the pale cast of 
thought.” Why this eliould have boon so, we do not 
claim to know. We tliink tho trouble lies in the 
obduracy of those in whom lies I lie power for the final 
decisions. Executive authority has as yet a tendency to 
sway towards the dictates of vested interests. This must 
bo remedied. 

Western India's New Set-up 

Spread from Cutesh to Travancore, this vast stretch 
of territory is in the throes of a more constructive 
future. The people inhabiting it, of many languages 
aud habits, have been reinforced by the arrival of a 
new element constituted by the Hindus from Sind. We 
cannot say what proportion of the 14 lakhs of Sindhi 
Hindus .and Sikhs have been forced into moving into 
this area. But we are sure that they will introduce a 
ni'w richness into its life. 

There have been other forces at work to stir to 
activity many a feeling and ambition seeking out-let 
into political and social life. Of these, the strongest has 
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been the demand for the re-constitution of units in the 
Union of India based on linguistic affinities. Wc are 
^ familiar with demand for Marhatta, Karnataka, Kerala 
and Gujarat jjrovinces. Argiimcnta for and against are 
being bandied about with regard to the wisdom of this 
'move for linguistic States ; the prospect of Bombay 
going into the Maharashtra Province appears to liave 
excited the greatest controversy, some even going fio 
far as to suggest that the island of Bombay should b'’ 
constituted inu) ii separale provinto with a coaaiopolitan 
set-up. 

But this is not the end of the story. In llio 
columns of the Bombay Chroniclv has been clabor.ib’d 
a new srheme propo,«ing the divi.«ion of the whole 
coastal area south of Daman to Caj'o Comorin into two 
province.s of 500 miles each, rime wc h.ave a picture 
whore Western India is pre.soniwl as divided into a l.OOO 
mile.'- area from the borders of .‘Sind aeroas the Gulf of 
Cutch to Daman ; the otlmr 1,000 tnile.s will appeal 
equally divided into two inarilimo Provincas with a 
depth of about 200 miU-s we.sl. of the Ghat.s, The writer 
signing under the pen-name of Nationalist" h ilds 
his scheme principally on the defence requireinenis of 
the Weateni Coast of the Indian Union. Naval stations, 
ship-building yards an<l i.ther acce.ssory needs arc 
referred to. The .southern province, Kerala, about 500 
miles of coastal tcrriioiy’ predomin.anlly, will be linguis¬ 
tically compact. The northern unit will be a composilo 
one speaking Kamiada, Konkuni and Marhatti. 

This proposal will make Bombay the capita] of the 
northern province linked up with the hinterland. Bui 
wc do not .see why Boniliay in the Maharastra Province- 
to-be will fail to pl.ay the same role in the scheme of 
things in Western India. It may be that there are 
intricacies that we do not. understand as the writer has 
not cared to bring these out. But the two articles leave 
the impression in the mind that there are infliu'ntial 
circles who find it hard to reconcile thermselves to the 
idea of living in a province where the Marh itta- 
speaking people arc likely to be dominant. 

East Pwijab Developments 

It ie difficult to analyse the trends in East 
Punjab, the new province that confronts West Pakistan, 
a centre of storm that may burst over and over¬ 
turn arrangements that were agreed to between the 
two States’ rulers. During the British regime the 
Punjab was called the sword-arm of India ; with its 
disappearance. East Punjab has acquired a new 
rignificance in our country’s life as the majority of 
the millions of Sikhs, uprooted from their ance.stral 
homes, deprived of the imajority of their sacred 
places, have by choice and circumstances been con- 
wntrated within its boundaries. This virile element 
in our oomponte life threatens to develop into a 
problem that will challenge the sense of proportion 
of all of us, if we accept the writings in the Khalsa 
Md the Liberator as giving expression to the authen¬ 
tic voice of the Bikhs of India. The insistence on 


special consideration for Sikh interests opens out. .the 
doors of an ugly memory associated with the growth 
of Muslim separation that has disrupted our coun¬ 
try’s unity and integrity. The leaders of thought and 
action amongst the Sikhs have been finding it diffi¬ 
cult to give a lead to their people suffering from a 
frustration of immeasurable dimension. Tliey appear 
divided into so many groiiji.s that wc arc at a loss to 
differentiate between their conceits and demands. 

As far as we understand things, .all the groups 
among.st the Sikhs appear to haxe one mind on the 
question of having in the East Punjab Provinc ’ the 
recognition of Pnnjabee in the Gunimukhi scripi a- 
the language of the Suite. The followers of thi* Arya 
.Sainaj who, b.v their .servici' to the people’s cduealion 
and the ciiiuneipation of their .soci.il eon-cienc(‘, have 
acquinsl an importanf out of proportion to their 
uiimber appear to be opjiosofl to this ambition : they 
insi.si on Hindi in the Devnagri script as the language 
of the State. Their opposition appears to be inspired 
by the consideration that tlie recognition of Punjabec 
in the Giiriimiikhi script would bo transformin'' the 
prorince into a .Sikh enclave where no other will h.avt 
freedom to follow their values of life. Tliis fear forms 
part of whole nw/owc in thought and life in the 
modern world, specially in India where the Muslim 
liCagup has taught us to beware of tolera’ing 
differences. 

We can not pers’uade our-elven to say that the 
.Sikh.s come under this category. Circumstances being 
they are, their lo.iders should bn conscious of the danger 
of encouraging and infliiining si'paratist fci‘ling.s and 
ambitions. The tragedy of their recent experionee i- 
responsible for the spirit of unbilance that charncterir.es 
Uieir activities and utterances. We arc .sure that 1h*‘.\ 
will regain the hentage of rcconrihation that wa-. ihe 
-Teeial contribution of Guru Nanak to Indi.a's evolu¬ 
tion. The present discontents are a temporary i base 
which it should l>e easy to get over by the Sikh- '.'itii 
their traditions and aptitudes. 

Agrarian Reform in Bihar 

The President of the Congress has appointed an 
Agrarian ReforDi.s Committee with Prof. J. C. Kumar- 
appa as its Chairman. The Committee has been mov¬ 
ing from province to province collecting nece.s.s uy 
faets, hearing evidence of leprosentative citizens that 
throws light on the intricacies of (he problem with 
which is bound up the life’s work of 80 per cent of 
our population. The Committee baa already visited 
Bombay, the Central Provinces, Ori.ssa, W'eal Bengal 
and Assam, and it is now in Bihar going through its 
routine. The Legislature of the Province has passed 
an Abolition of Zamindari Bill that has been awaiting 
for the sanction of the Governor-General to make it 
effective. The Bill’s handling of the problem of mines 
forming parts of zaimindarios has created difficuliies, 
and the heated discussions in the Bihar Legislature 
may prove to be mere sound and fury. We hear that 
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Minktiy in the province has been thinking uf an 
Interim Land Reform Scheme alternate to the cno 
which was embodied in the Bill. This scheme touches* 
on such immediately necessary measures for facilitat¬ 
ing the reclamation of waste lands, provision <‘t 
irrigational facilities, distribution of loans and im¬ 
proved seeds to cultivators and other operations mUr- 
connected with the agriculturists’ life. But, for the new 
system of land ownership and superintendence over ii 
to be exercised by the Sfaite, the Bihar Government 
appears to be waiting for the Congress Agrarian Re¬ 
forms Committee's recommendations. 

This delay goes towards emphasising thai the 
question of agrarian reform in India has yet to secure 
unanimity in methods ’ of advance, that while th(' 
abolition of the Zamiiulary system is a joh easy cnuugl) 
for any Legislature, the adoption of a satisfying 
substitute is a task that will exercise wisdom of the 
wisest amongst us. The reformers have been finding 
that out. In the case of Bihar, the Zamindars, small 
and great, play such a dominant part in the province's 
social life that there is nothing unnatural if tlw'y 
.sliould put up a last-ditch fight for the defence ot 
their interests. And, in the organization of this fight 
caste feeling are being mobilized, Brahmin ztvmindavs 
organizing their people, Khatri zamindars doing tlie 
same, Muslim zamindars seeking the co-operation of 
their credal followers. As m other fields of activilie'*, 
everything being in a flux, the abolition of zamind try 
will create a vacuum of which we appear to be getting 
afraid. 

Bihar and Bengal 

Shn Ki^hnrelnl Mu.-iLniwala, edifor of Jlarijun, has 
addressed us the following letter, dated September 8. 
1948, which we publj.sh below ; 

“Dear friend, 

My attention has been drawn to your Noti’ -- 
“Bihar’s Dilemma’'—in j-our current issue. 

You have confused two different articles and 
circular^ My article in Harijm of June 27, refers to 
the ‘Mines Circular.’ That circular has not been 
dent’d, nor have 1 made any ‘amends’ for my 
e,riticism upon it. My criticism upon it stands, and 
I am still pursuing that matter to the extent I c.m. 

The Circualr which has been denied by the Bihai 
Government and which necessitated my ‘Amends' is 
the onc_ referred to in my article “Unclean Means' 
in Harijan, dated, July 11. As this matter will be 
further discussed in Harijan in due course as space 
permits, I need not refer to the subject here in 
greater detail. 

While I am not satisfied with the policies pur¬ 
sued by the Bihar and Assam Governments towards 
Bengalis and other immigrants in Uieir areas, I must 
also say that the leaders of Bengal proper—^lioth 
East and Wc.st—are not helpful in the matter. If 
the provincialism of the Biharis and Assamese i.<i an 
evil arising out of narrowness, it cannot be cured by 
the adoption of the same policy by Bengalis. Please 
do not consider that when I refer to Bihar, Aswm 
and Bengal by name, I express any satisfaction for 
ot.her provinces. As a matter of fact, like asthma 
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succeeding constant attacks of cold, provincialism b" 
succeeded communalism based on religion, and th 
evil has spread all over India. Let us all co-operat 
in fighting it by encouraging the adoption of a wide 
outlook." 

We stand corrected. Wc were led into this confiisioi 
by memories of C'ircular.s i.'*siied by Bihar Administra 
tion.s during the last 35 years since Bihar was hclpc( 
to set up separate household for herself in 1911-12 
These Circulara, breathing a spirit of administrativ 
di.scrimination against non-Biharis or imn-IIindi-speak 
ing Biharis, have poi.soned relations between the unit 
of communities and classes that inhabit Bihar. Kishorc 
laiji will have understood the genesis of this evil froo 
the extract from the article published in tb 
Bihar Herald of June 12, 1948, which we quoted in ou 
la.st issue. The full article imtitled “The Rarhy Com 
munity” will enable him to get inside the skin of th' 
problem better than anything that wo may write. 

We have been writing on the .siibj(;ct of “Provin 
cialism’’ and inter-connooted issuos. Speaking for out 
.«elvps. we are not inclined to swccpt the criticiam implmj 
in the words that “the leaders of Bengal proper—botl 
East and We.sl—are not helpful in the matter.” W 
cannot say that wc fully iinderst.and the significjine.p o 
this criticisan. Wc have often felt that juiblicLsts am 
public men in Bengal have br.cn loo patient with th 
caucus that rule.s the roost in Bihar today. In tha 
province, Ministers and publici.sts have not scrupled ti 
join in baiting the Bengalee. Ha.s anything like 'hi 
happened in Bengal ? The Bengal Ministry—we men 
the West Bengal Ministry—has lieen silent ; the Bc'ngal 
member ttf the* C«ingreFs Working Committee has beei 
most markedly dumb in this campaign of silence. It wa 
almost at the last moment that the Bengali member 
of the Central Legislature and of the Constituen 
-Assembly picked up courag*' to present a Memorandun 
to the President of the Constituent Assembly, requestinj 
the extension of the reference to the Linguistic Pro 
I'inces Commission so that the question of Bengali 
speaking areas may be. taken up for solution while tha 
<if Andhra, Maharastra and Kamatak is under consi 
deration. Tlie letter of Sri Atul Chandra Gho!* pub 
lished in September 19, 1948, of Harijan brings to 
focus the siurit of sweet reasonableness that has beei 
maintained all through the discussion of this problor 
We are the last persons to claim any fecial excellenc 
for Bengalis. But it would be patently unjust if th 
idea is accepted that Bengali! have been aggressive ii 
pressing their claims to their heritage. 

We do not propose, however, to close this month’ 
discussion of this matter with this note of iinpatimicr 
We share Kishorelalji’s sorrow that narrowness shouh 
be on the ascendant in India today. But we cannot sa’ 
that we have any “open sesame” that will open th 
gates of amity to our people. The letter of Shri Atii 
Chandra Ghosh is an indication of how the people ' 
Manbhum, predominantly Bengali, have been waiting t 
have the problem solved. 
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"Our staad all along has been that we should 
not be participant to any move for(?) demand for 
any particular province, that the question ahouW 
rest with the High Command to judge the principle 
and do the needful ... I would ask anybody to 
prove our complicity with any mo\e for araalgami- 
tion. ...” 

We have also been prepared to leave the solution 
> the wisdom of the Congress, and we have been try- 
ig to bring out all the elements of the problem that 
ivr been aggravating feelings between two neighbouring 
rovinces. We have been trying to remove the im- 
ro»«ion that the Bengalis in Manbhuiu and its 
cighbourhood are "strangers” and "newcomers” to the 
rc'as. History tells ua that they have been thore for 
\ er a thousand years; they have merged them- 
“Ives into the area’s life maintaining their own 
■a<litions ; they h(;l])ed to create conditions of modern 
fe in these areas, a.s in all north India. The 
1>12 leaders of Hihar namgnized this status of theirs 
dien lliey indicated with meticulous care the areas that 
hoiild go to Bengal when the e^'entual formation of 
rovinces on linguistic biisis look place. We rciprodiiccd 
rom their statement of January, 1912, the portion 
elevunt to this problem, in our August (1948) number 
inder Notes entitled “Babu Uajciulra Prasad’s Apo- 
ogin." This declaration cou.stitiilcd the charter of 
lengali dcmancLs in the matter. The 1911 Congress 
ession registered a resolution praying for placiug "all 
he Bengali-sjieakiiig districts under one and the same 
dministralion.” 

It was expectiKl that the Congress would take the 
iiitialivi' in doing the right thing by the people affected 
ly the 1911-12 re-purtition of Bengal. Why the present 
leucration of Congress leaders in Bihar have been 
epudiating the undertaking of their predecessors we 
lo not know ; why the all-India leadership of the 
’ongress has been sitting on the fence we have not 
>een told. Even so influential an organ of public 
ipinion as llarijan has not been abh’ to enlighten us 
n the ma';ter. But what we sec is that the idleness or 
mwillingneae of the Congress High Command has not 
lecn able lo throw oil on the troubled waters of inter- 
irovincial relations. This should not have been 
iVhal the States Mini.stry has been able to do with 60J 
states could not be beyond its competence in the 
natter of re-drawing the boundary-lines of half a dozen 
irovinces. If the Nehru Government is alert, people 
vill settle down to constructive activities, and cultivate 
he "wider outlook” for which Kishurelalji plcad.s and 
or which we pray and work. 

Developments in Indonesia 

Things have been getting a little confused from the 
v iewpoint cf the world public in general, in the islands 
>f Indonesia. ’The scanty and infrequent news items in 
t'he press are hard to reconcile. The Dutch Govem- 
■nent have announced the sotting up of "independent” 
States in Indonesia while the position of the Eepublio 


of Indonesia in this new set-up remains indeterminate. 
'There is a “Good Offices Committee” sent by the 
Security Council of the United Nations consequent to 
enforce their “Cease Fire” Order issued on August 4, 
1947. This Committee appears to have been trying to 
straighten matters out between the. Imperial Govern¬ 
ment and the Republic with as little success as their 
opposite numbers in the U.N.O. Kashmir Commission. 
And during tliese months the Dutch imperialists have 
been straining hard to push on with their scheme of a 
come-back to irresponsible authority over those rich 
islands, rich in natural resources and rich in the labour 
power of about 7 erores of people. A review of the 
position in the third anniversary uumbi;r of the 
Merdcka, Delhi organ of the Indonesian Irtforination 
Service, Pritvi Raj Road, New Delhi, tells the world 
that the Republic was stripped of "nearly half of Java, 
half of Madura, and about one-tenih of Sumatra, and 
had to withdraw about 35,000 of her troops from tho*e 
ureas.” The whole of Madura has since then been 
annexed by the Dutch. 

All tliis has happened when the United Nations 
(Organization had been apprised of the whole issue oi 
Dutch Imperialism and Indonesian Natjonalism. We 
are, therefore, not taken in by the news from the 
Hague, the Dutch capital, about the granting ol 
"independent” status to certain Dutch-sponsored States 
in Indonesia—East Indonesia, West Java, East Sumatra, 
Madui'a, West Borneo, Bauka-Beliton, Palembang, 
South Sumatra, Padang, etc., etc. Hot on the heels ol 
tlie decision of the Dutch Parliament on August 29 
last with regaixi lo Indonesia’s “independence,” comes 
the stoiy of a Communist rising which has established 
a Government in the city and province of Maduiu in 
East Java. The name of an ex-Premier of the Indo¬ 
nesian Republic, Dr. Sharifuddin, has become associated 
with this adventure. The Republic is thus being lorcod 
to fight on two fronts—an ‘‘undeclared war” with tlie 
Dutch imperialists, and this fight ugaiiist the Coiniuu- 
iiist menace. 

Leaving to Uie future the decisions on the fijlds 
of battle, the world sliould be told of the nattre of Ihc 
independent status granted by the Dutch ruling 
classes to the Indonesians. We have got some details by 
the courtesy of the Publicity Sfa-don oi the Royal 
Netherlands Embassy at New Delhi, wha-c September 1, 
(1948) News-Bulletin presents thus the status of “a 
sovereign Federal United States of Indonesia.” 

A High Commissioner of the Crown is to be 
appointed in agreement with whom, all appointments 
are to be made. He is to be consulted in matters 
relating to foreign relations, finances and similar 
affairs. For instance, the Federal (Government, in 
consultation with the High Commissioner, regulates 
the organisation and work of the foreign services. 
Foreign relations in Indonesia and foreign policy arp 
also matters in which the Netherlands government 
decides. Another matter which the Federal Govern¬ 
ment takes care of in consultation with the High 
Commissioner is the organisation and training of the 
federal armed forces. Authority over the Royal 
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Netherlands Navy, the Royal Netherlands Indies 
Army and the Royal Netherlands Air Fon^t remains 
with the Crown. 

The High Commissioner of the Crown i.s Co;n- 
ninnder-in-Chief of all armed forces in Indonesia. 
The army and navy Commanders have a vote in the 
Executive Council for matters concerning their f'lehl 
of work. 

If no agreement is reached between the lligl) 
Commissioner and the Federal Governmonl o'l c< r- 
tain points, a decision of the Netherlands goiernmeut 
can be requested. 

We in India who have pa.s.s<>d through the vaiiou.-i 
devices of our late rulei.s to reconcile their supremacy 
with our aspirations find no difficulty in seeing through 
all the illusions sought to be created by Dutch propa¬ 
ganda in this matter of (heir generosity to the Indo¬ 
nesians. Wc have often wondered why the Dutch could 
not loam anything from the Briti.sher. 

Mohammad AH Jinnah 

On the 11th of Heptembet, IMS, departed Irom 
the field of his mundane ticlivitie.i a gi'cat Indian 
who had helped to disrupt the unity and integrity oi 
Ills fatherlaiKi. 

History will assess the good and the evil ol 
Mohammad .\li .linnah’s life, of the elements that 
went to tlie making of this grt'iit Indian going out of 
his fatherland’s leadership to preside over the foundn- 
lion of the greate.it Mu.slini State in the modern world. 

We will not sa.v as it i-' the habit for writers of 
obituary notices to say that we are too near the 
tragedy of a man’s death to be al>l(; to lightly judge 
the good and the evil of hi.“ life, of hi.s greairie.ss and 
.smallness. W'e know that Moliarnmad Ah Jiiinuh was 
not the initiator of (he idea of a separate State tor 
Indian Muslints. When tlie poet Molianimirl bjbal 
first threw out the suggestion in course o'' lii.s address 
as President of the anminl ses.don of the .\!l-lndia 
Muslim Ix’ague held at All.ahabad in IIKW, h«' thought 
only of thi' Punjab, Smd, Baluchistan and North-West 
Frontier Province, comstiluting a predoinin.antly 
Muslim bloc and thus callable of forming tlu' nucleus 
of a Slate on “the lines ol racial, religious and linguis¬ 
tic affinities." There were other dreamers—Rahamat 
Ali Chowdhury. for example. Moulana Abdul Wadood 
of Jamiat-ul-TJ!emn. Sarhad, Prof. Abdul Latif .of 
Hyderabad, who had their different plans for the 
division of India, to suit tlie convenienc.e of Indian 
Muslims. About ten years later Mohammad Ali 
Jinnah adopted the seeond of these "affinities" 
as the platform of his campaign. Thereby he halved 
the Muslim population of India, and elected to remain 
satisfied with the allegiance of one of these two. The 
other half, left out of Pakistan, finds itself in an 
equivocal position todaj. and it will take them long 
to reconcile themselves to the disruption of the values 
of their life. 

It is in the light of this analysis that the life and 


work of Mohammad Ali Jinnah should be studied. 
Whether or not the achievement of a separate st.ite- 
hood for a section of Indian Muslims ha.s any intrin¬ 
sic or enduring value of its own, only tim-' will 
testify ; and then will come tlie time to pass judgment 
on his astuteness .a.s a politician. Till 1937. we do not 
think that he knew his own political miml. By that 
time he appears to have realized the value o.' exploit¬ 
ing the British policy of "divide and rule" for the 
advancement of the class interests of the upper cl.' SS 
Muslims who were prepared to accept this plebian for 
their leader. A child of W'estern rationalism, the 
custodians of orthodoxy amung.sl Indian Muslims made 
no appeal to him ; his habits of life repelled^ them. 
And it is a cui iou.s phenonionon that a Rhari it-in.spircd 
State has been created by one who was the least in¬ 
fluenced by the traditions of Islam, that the frenzy of 
the masses of Indian Muslims could bo roused by a man 
who was more akin to Sir Syed Ahmed, whom the 
Mu.slim divines of Mecca and Medina had sl.iginalized 
as a "Nature-worshipper"; the si'holarship of an Abul 
Kalam Azad and the pietv of a Hossain Ahmad 
Madfini could not stand .against Mohammad Ali 
Jinnah, a product of the agno-^tic WVst. The reason nhy 
of this contradiction to the accepted vie,\’ o' things 
that the Musliras are a per)r>le under the thumb of 
their rrligiou.s lenders has to be foimd. 

Shoebulla/i Khan 

The name of this young Muslim journalist will live 
in India's luetoiy os that of one, who dedicited 
•his life to the cause of India's unity and 
integrity. He was editor of the Urdu daily in the 
Slate of Hyderabad, the Imroz (Today). Ho fell a 
victim to the frenzy of the Rnzak.sr>s. the murder-gangs 
that were organized by the Majlas-i-Iltehad-uI- 
Muslimeen (Union of Muslim,s) organization. He braved 
their fury by his consistent condemnation of the 
Nizam's misrule, of the communalism and the fanatic¬ 
ism nurtured and patronized by it. It required no small 
courage and the utmost self-forgetfulness to go forward 
against the rising tide of birbarism released over the 
State by the Razakars and their jiatrons. The faith 
that had upheld Shocbiillah Khan extorts homage from 
us ; for, he by his supreme sacrifice and dedication 
ti'stificd to the foot that the "two-nations" theory of 
the fevered imagination of the Muslim Leaguers was a 
deliifliou and a snare. 

KakaSaheb Khadilkar 

The death of one of the most intimate of Balawant 
(•angadhar Tilak’s followers creates a void in journal¬ 
ism and literature in Maharashtra that will be hard to 
fill up in the near future. Trained under Lokamanya’a 
spacious eyes in the office of the Keahari which was tlie 
harbinger of militant nationalis.m in Western India, 
KakS Sabeb shared along witK Narasimha Ghintamon 
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Kelkar the responsibility for the conduct of this paper 
when the Master had to divert his attention to politics. 
For about 20 years these two men were companion-at- 
arms. But the parting came with the Gandhi era wlicn 
Kaka Saheb elected to follriw the now w:iy of life and 
thought biased away by Gimdhiji. He started :i now 
paper, Navu-Kal (Now Times) which was the organ- 
voice of the new politics that gave n now mo!iniiig to 
our strivings for Swaraj. The controvors>' that eibued 
between the Tilak School and the Gandhi Scluiol made 
public life in Wc'-;tcrn Indi.a during the third deoiidc 
of the present century. 

Kaka Saheb has carved for himself a distinct plac*' 
in Marhatta literature also. He was a great dramatist 
adopt,ing our Mahabliaratan episodes to give tioinl to 
our political struggles against alien authority. The 
British bureaucracy frowned upon t.hese otTorl.s of his 
and put under ban his dramaf. Bnl, hi- fhhv wa.« in 
lournali.-'in, and in hi.s hands the Nuva-Kal attaiue.d 
i-minencc in Marhatta journalism During the last Aw 
years p.aralysis forced idleness on t,hi.s bod.' , but tiis 
mind was as active a.s ever. 

Raj Narain Rasv 

Under the auspices of the Sadhaiau Br.'ihmo Saniaj 
.ind of the R;ii Nsuain Basil Memerial f'’om'ni11oe a 
meeting was held on September 8 la.-t at the Sadhara'i 
Brahmo Sarnnj Hall in celebration of the 122nd birth 
■anniversary of this maker of new Bengal and new' 
India. When Aurobindo Ghosh rose over the horizon in 
India’s political firmament, lii.s maternal grandfather, 
Baj Narain Basn, came to be known as “the grandfather 
of Indian Nationalism,” thus justifying and b.'-inging 
towards fruition the renaissance in India of which 
Ham Mohun Eoy was the morning star. The President 
of th(> meeting, Sri Sarat Chandra Easu, and the speak¬ 
ers in theii own wa.v tried to bring out the various 
phases of the developments towards national .self- 
respect and self-assertion of which Raj Narain Basu 
was both propagator and symbol. He, one of the genera¬ 
tion of '‘Young Bengal," vowed to the destruotion of 
the traditional nortn.s and forms of Indian life, lived 
to assert, the superiority of these in the face of aggres¬ 
sive Wpstemism. In this he represented what has been 
called the "Return Movement” in India’s recent history 
tinder the British regime. He had his fellow workers in 
other parts of India. In "Young Bombay,” for instance, 
we remember the names of Naoroji Fardoonji, popu¬ 
larly known as “Naroji Master” to distinguish him 
from Dadabhai Nanroji known as “Naoroji Professor,” 
and of Dr. Bhau Daji. 

Dr. Subba Row Dead 

The New York Herald Tribune has announced the 
death of Dr. Yellapragada Subba Row, Director of 
Research for Lederle Laboratories Division of the 
American Qyanamid bompany at the early age of S2. 
Dr. Subba Row wu regarded as one of the nxNdi 


eminent medical minds of the present century. Among 
his exploits were investigations which helped to rc\ olu- 
tionise the modern concept of muscular contraction, 
research in that component of liver extract effective in 
the treatment of pernicious anemia, work with folic acid 
derivatives which, among other things, las made avail- 
iible a new apjiroacli to the study of cancer ; and more 
recently, the development of a new drug, aureo-m,'cin, 
which promises to treat serious infections in human 
beings which do not respojid tlthei to penicillin or 
.strepto-mycin. 

Dr. Subba Row wa.s born in Madras. He received 
his M.B. and M.Sc. degrees at the Madras University 
and received a degree of Doctor of Tropical Medicin' 
at the London TIniversily, where he met Dr. Richaid 
titrong, then Head of the Harvard School of Troriicr.l 
Medicine. It wa.s at Dr. Strong’s invitation that Dr. 

,Subba Row went to the United States in 1923. At 
Harvard,' he worked, under Dr. Otto Folin, in bio- 
cheinistry, and took a Ph.D. degree in the field. Some 
of In'? e.arliest work w.as under the (^rection of Prof. 
Cyrus n. Fiskp, Harvard Professor of Bio-Chemisliy'. 
They devised a method for tlie dcteriiiinatioa of phos¬ 
phorus. a procedure widely ii.^ed today, which helpi’d 
to lead eventually' to the discovery of a siibstauce 
known as phosphoc.reatine and other organic phosphorus 
('ompoiinds ii' rauselr which h.i.s revolutionised man's 
understanding of the mechanism of museulnp contrac¬ 
tion. 

During the invr; tigation of phosphoma compounds 
of murcle and liver. Dr Subba Row became, interested 
in the eomponent oi' liver exlraet that was effeetive 
in the treatment of pornieioua a.nemi.i His attempts to 
i.solute this netive eomponent int’‘oduped a seric” of 
studies in animal and baeterial nutrition which n'Med 
much to the fundamental knowledge of vitamin ehemis- 
Irv. Fractioning the liver extract in the course of hi.s 
investigation he isolated hundreds of chemical sub¬ 
stances ; and testing these substances, he demonstrated 
that some were valuable in the field of animal nutrition 
and others wore valuable in the field of bacterial 
nutrition. His researches carried Dr. Subba Row into s 
1,caching fellowship at Harvard, then to an instructor- 
ship and an associate professorship. He was also a 
Rockfeller Foundation Fellow and in 1940 he joined 
T.ederle. 

Dr. Subba How started work on the folio arid 
problem a few years ago. A number of substances 
known as vitamin M. Factors U. R. S., etc., vitamin Be, 
vitemin B-10, B-11, and others, were reported o i by 
inve.st,ig.9toi-s and soon it became apparent tha^ all 
were related to one eompound, folic acid. Dr. Subba 
Row’s stndv of this compound and his synthesis of H- 
added a weapon in the fight against such disease^! as 
pernicions anemia and sprue, which is a type of .anemia 
The study of folic aci<l also yielded a now approa-'li to 
the caP'’er problem and the problem of leukemia. Dr. 
Subba Row’s untimely death makes a great set-back 
in the attempt to discover a remedy for cancer. 
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Fight for Berlin 

The story of the crisis over Berlin could be traced 
fo February, 1945, when Roosevelt, Stalin and Churchill 
iit;rced at Yalta (Crimea) to inaugurate “co-ordination, 
administration and control” of Germany after her 
expected defeat. On June 5, 1945, the American. Soviet, 
British and French Governments announced that 

“The urea of Greater Berlin will be occupied 
by the forces of each of the four powers." 

The Potsdam Agreement of August 2, 1945, con¬ 
firmed this arrangement, re-einpha-iiaing the right of 
the Western Powers to .share in (he administration of 
Berlin. But with the surrender of Germany them has 
come a change over the spirit, of the dream.s of all the 
victorious powers, their camaraderie evaporating in the 
]>ipiDg times of peace. This goe.s to prove once, again 
of the instability of arrangements devised by human 
intelligence. Not all the commandments of religions nOr 
the exhortations of prophets or the living examples of 
saints have been %ble to transform this “original sin" 
of human beings and lead them to path.s of sanity or 
amity. And the modem world appears to be j)rei)arin(t 
itself for another world war when, it is being prophesied 
that it will be finished within 40 hours by the killing 
of millions within that short, space of time, 

Chartered Accountants Bill 

The Chartered Accountant.s’ Bill is on the legis- 
lathm anvil in the Indian Parliament. In thL« connec¬ 
tion, the Acconntant.s’ Association of India has .sddre.'ised 
a memorandum to the Coinroeree MiuLster of ’ the 
Government of India, which, we believe, deserve 


experience in the profession. It is also well known that 
some of the oldest veterans of the Chartered and In¬ 
corporated Accountants’ Association of England are 
men with years of practical experience, on whom, the 
honorary memberships of the Associations were 
bestowed. In consonance with the traditions and cst.a- 
blished practice of the accountancy profession in 
England, it is quite reasonable, that similar concessions 
should be granted to veterans in the profession in this 
country as well instead of compelling them to serve as 
article clerks under men who might take lessons from 
them. Like the practice of medicine and law, experience 
plays a very prominent part in the practice of accoun¬ 
tancy as well. 

The G. D. A. Board was in existence up to 1033 
when it w.is abolished. So the la,st G. D. A. is a person 
with 15 years experience in the profession. The high 
•standards and stiff tests in the G. D. A. Board are 
well-known and examination*! were at par with the 
Chartered or Incorporated Aecounfants’ tori in London 
Along with their mastery of the theory, the G D. A’s 
have proved their efficiency and integrity in the 
nrsctica! field also. The books of different tvepea of 
eommereial poncem.s mainbined bv the G D. A’s have 
paast'd the ficmtinixing eves of the practising auditors 
and the Income Tax authorities thron-thout India 
Among the G. D. .A.’.s there are many who are holdin" 
high and resnonsirle porition.s ns Accountants. Secre¬ 
taries, Cost Aeconntnnts and Income Tax Con.sultants, 

The Aecount,ants’ A.ssoci.ation have snigge.sted the 
following amendment to Suh-elsiiw 3 of Rule 4 under 
the caption "Members of the Institute.’’ which if ac- 
cepted. would fullv meet the situation : 


.syiecial attention and sympathetic consideration. ’The 
memorandum makes out a .special case for the unregis¬ 
tered G T). A.’s and reque.«ts an exemption for them 
from the three years’ articled clerkship. We fully agree 
with the Association's request for granting the ex¬ 
perienced but unregistered O. D. -A.V full facilities for 
enrolment as associate members in the Register of 
Chartered Accountants contemplated in the Bill. In the 
Income Tax and other taxation departments of the 
Centml and provincial govemmente. as well as in maav- 
of the audit office..', the efficiency of the G. D. A.’s in 


me r.onni’i! of (he Tnstitiite shall have the 
power to recoeuisc in fit ea«cs pprmns who have 
passed t.ie opA exa-niDatinp and who have put 
m .at least 10 years resnonriMe >erviee Jn the 
Accnimbncy profession, hi Government, snmi- 
f ;ni ernment or in birsiups,, hoij.spa as rither resoon- 
sihle Assistants or Accountants or flecrptarics Such 
a re-ognthon will bp at the absolute discretion of 
the Council and the Council wilt hare Ihe power to 
enrol Slid, ppipons as As,sociate Members of the 
Tnslifjite i.roi-ided .such apnlic.slions are made within 
a period of fivy venrs from the date of coming into 
force of this Act. 


handling the nccoiinls of our indigenous merchants has 


been proved tv'vnnd doubt. IVhere the British-educated r j* » ar • t- j i 
Chartered and Incorporated Accountants have failed. ^ nnhnnnl Anthem 


the Indian trained R. A.’s and G. D. A.’s have come 
out successful. 

When the Indi.au Companies Act of 1913 was 
>’)uic,|pd, the restricti'd eertificatc-liolders in the pro¬ 
fession were allowed to practise as auditors in view of 
their long and varied experience in the line. Even as 
late ns 194.5-46, the certified Accountants’ Association 

I.omton, the Ihiid iMigcsl body of profe,.-ionnl 
.'u-i-ountiints in the-Bvitiah Commonwealth, were recog¬ 
nised as practising Auditors and Accountants. Many 
members of the above association had not undergone 
the articles but won recognition by sheer weight of their 


The Prime Minister. Pandit Jawaharial Nehru in 
a rtafcmsnt on India’s National Anthem, said in the 
Indian Parliamtmt that when a provisional decision 
became essential the Cabinet after consultinjf the Pmvin- 
cial Governors came to the decision that provisionally 
“Jana-Gana-Mana” should be used as the tune for the 
National Anthem, till such time ns the Constitnent 
Assembly came, to a final decision. 

Everyone of the (Governors except the Governor of 
the Central Provinces had signified his approval of 
“Jona-Gana-Mana”, the Prime Minister said. Subse¬ 
quently the new Plreinier of West Bengal infonned the 
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Government of India that he and hi« Government pre¬ 
ferred "Vande Mataram,” 

It was thought by some people, said Pnndil Nehru, 
that the "Vande Matoram” tunc with all its very proal 
attraction and historical barkground was not easily 
suitable for being played by oicbeslras in foreign eoun- 
tries and there was no movement in it. 

It seemed, therefore, tliat while “Vande Mainian.’' 
should continue to be the national s-ong par excellenee 
in India, the. National Anthem tiiii'' should he that of 
“Jana-Gana-Mana”, the wording to be *uilab!v hllercd to 
fit in with the existing circumsiaiiees. 

This question had to be considered by the Consti¬ 
tuent Assembly and it was open to that As.-.< mbly to 
deride as it chose, ft iriight dneidn oti a roni]i]"teb 
song or tune if such was available. 

Pandit Nehru, who was renlyii'i: t'-. Mr. V. C, 
Kesava Rao, said. ‘‘The question of liavinp a National 
Anthem tune to Ik played bv ondiestras and bands 
became an urgent one for ns iniirirdiatelv afirr Augur-t 
lb, 1947 It was an important from the i«.int of view 
of our Dt'fence Services and oiir foreign emb.sSsirs .mtl 
legations and other estabUs'ime’iis It was obviously not 
suitable for “Cod Save ibe Kiiig"' to )«■ pilayed bv our 
army bands abroad, after the changeover to independ¬ 
ence. Wc were constantly being asked as to wbat tune 
should l)e playtd on such oreafeions. We ciuild not give 
an answer because tbe derision conl-l only be made 
ultimately by the Constituent Assembly. 

"TTie ‘Jana-Cana-Mana’ tune, shglitly varied, liad been 
adopted as National Anthem by tfie Indian National Army 
in South-Kast .Asia and had subseqticntlv attained a degree 
of popularity in India also. 

“The matter came to a head on the oceasinti of the 
General Assembly of the United Nations in 1947 in New 
York. Our delegation was asked for our National .Anthem 
for the orchestra to play on a particular occasion. Tlie 
ddegation possessed' a record of Mana-Gana-Mana’ and 
they gave this to the orchestra who practised it. When 
they played it before a large gathering it was very 
greatly appreciated, and representatives of many nations 
asked for a musical score of this new tunc which struck 
them as distinctive and dignified. This orchestral ren¬ 
dering of “Jana-Gana-Mana” was recorded and sent to 
India. ‘The practice grew for our Defence Serviees hands 
to play this tune, and foreign embassies and legations 
also used it whenevetr occasion required. From various 
countries we received messages of appreciation anc 
congratulation of this tune, which wa« considered by 
experts and others as superior to most of the National 
Anthems which they had beard. Many expert musicians 
in India and abroad, as 'well a.s many bands and ornhestias 
practised ,it, and sometimes slightly varictl it, with ihe 
reault that the All-India Radio eolleeied quite a numher 
of ronderings. 

“Apnt from tbe general appreciation with whirh 
this tune was received, there was at the time not much 
choice ler ua, as there was no proper musical rendering 
ivailaUe to us of any other nadoiiBl song t^ich we could 


send abroad. At that stage, T wrote to all the Provincial 
Governors and asked their views about our adopting 
“.lana-Gana-Mana" or anv oilu-r snug a.s the National 
Anthem. 1 asked them to e'>ii-'!ili tlieh Premiers hefote 
replying I made it perfee'K eb-ar to them that the fina' 
decision re“ted with the Coc-titiien} A<-sendilv. b;if owing 
to the tirpeiie.y of «ome dire,-lions hr-lny ucm lo foieiyn 
etphassics and the Di fei'i'e Services, ,■! pru’/isi.on.al d'T' 
siiin liad become essential. Evi-rv nii" i>f these Govetporc 
px-ept one (the Govemot cf the Geutral Province*-! 
,-.i'inific-l their approval of “Jatci-Gana-Mana.” Th'"ieupon 
the Cabinet considered the •e.-iti,: nml ramc to the 
decision that provisionally ‘‘.T-iea-tiana Mena” •hoiiM l.c 
ii«cd a.s the tune for the Naiionel Antliem til' -.iicb tine 
ns the Consliluenl Assejnbly c,-jme to a fic.al dreision. 

“Instruftions were issued accordiiiclv to the Ptovin 
rl,".l Governors. Tt was verv rleai that the word'C’ re 
‘‘Jina-Gana kfama” was not wholly api>ropriatf .•'nd sore- 
changes would be necessary. What was import.'tut w.a^ 
the tune lo Ije plav'.l bv hands and orehcs|r?«, and no; 
by the wording. 

‘‘Siihscqtientlv the new Premier >5 West Penpal 
informed its that he anJ hi“ Coyrrmecni preferred 
“"thinde Mataram.” 

"‘That is the position at present. It is nnfortnnatt 
that some kind of srpumenl In-, arisen as between 
“Vande Maiaram" and ‘‘Jana-GanioMann.’' ‘‘Vond'" 
Mataram” is obviously and >p.di‘piit.ihly the premie; 
national song of India, with great hi«t'>rica1 tradition and 
intimately connecteel Tyiih our str'tgple for freedom 
That position it is bound to retain and no other sony 
can displace it. Tt represents the pns«son and poignanev 
of that struggle, hut perhaps not so much the. culmina¬ 
tion of it, 

“In regard to the National Anthem tune, it wa^ fe)' 
that the tune was more important that the words, an*! 
that this tunc should l>e siirh ns to repp sent the In<li.an 
musical genius as well as to some extent the western 
so that it might equally lie adaptalde to orchestral and 
band music, and for Iteing plated abroad. The real sig¬ 
nificance of the National Anthem is p'-rhaps more abroad 
than in the Home country. Past experienei- has shown 
U 3 that '‘Jana-Gana-Mana” tune has been greatly appre¬ 
ciated and admired abroad. It is very distinctive and 
there is a certain life and movement in it, Tt was thoucht 
by some people that the “Vande Mataram” tune with all 
its very great attraction and hi'-iorical bnckgrfjund was 
not easily suitable for being played hv orchestras in 
foreign conntries. and there was not enough inovemem 
in it. Tt seemed, therefoi-e, that vvhile “Vande .Mataram" 
should continue to he the national song par exccllene.e in 
India, the National Anthem lime should he that of 
“.lana-Gnna-Mana.” Tlie woriling of “Jana-Gana-Mana” jn 
to be Buitiibly altered to fit in with the existing cin unis- 
tances. 

“This question has to be considered by the Consti¬ 
tuent Assembly, and it is open lo that .Assembly to decide' 
as it chooses. It may decide on a completely new song 
or tttUQ if auefa is •trallaMe.” 
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The Chukai Fibre 

Sj. Kshitish Chandra Daa Gupta of the Khadi 
T*ratisthan, Sodepur, had, in July last, drawn attention 
to the chukai plant which might serve as a juto 
-ubstitiite and requested the Government of West 
Bengal and the Central Government to follow the 
matter up. We had also the pleamire of publisliing the 
Mote Sj. Das Gupta bad prepared on lh(' .subj^iet. We 
are rather surprised to find that the GoverutnerU of 
Bengal have come out with a press-note with the 
apparent object of contradicting the idea that Sj. 
I>as Gupta had “discovered" a sulwtitiite for jute, hiii 
(he real object of this entirely unnecessary press-no!e 
‘’cenw to be to do propaganda for a particular funr- 
t ionary of the Indi.an Central Jute Commitlee at 
uuhlic f(Kt. Srijut Daa Gujrta had never claimed any 
“discovery;” he merely Tniblished hi.s personal observa¬ 
tions on the plant with some sugge.stions .about its 
possibilities as a jute substitute. The following lines 
•‘onslitiite the material portion of the luess^note : 

A.s a result of the decision of the Indian 
Central Jiilc C’orriinittee at its last meeting research 
wfirk on this and other siibsfitiile fibres have 
already been taken up by the Agricultural Re-seandi 
Institute of the Committee. 

When was this last meeting h'dd ? Thr press-note 
"'ubliHhfd on September 30, gives a long selioolboy 
•'ompil.ition of the history of the plant but is silent 
• bout, the date of the meeting whieh decided to start 
■eaearrli work on the chukni plant. If it was after July 
I'lst, Sj. Das Gupta can certainly claim public appro- 
tailion for having rousing nur fat-salaried functionaries 
f'pm slumber 

Rrcopnition for National Collei'e Graduates 
Kalikata Vidyapifh of the Gaudiya Sarva Vidvayatnn 
had been the national college and TTuiversity which had 
been founded in Calcutta in January 1921 by Desha- 
bandhu C. R. Das for higher education on national lines 
under the direction of the Congress and was opened by 
Mahatma Gandhi. During the. non-co-operatiin move¬ 
ment inanv .students who had boycotted the Govern¬ 
ment schools and colleges had joined this institution. 
•Hri Subhas Chandra Bose was the Principal of the 
Vidyapifh and Sri Kirnn Sankar Roy was the Secretary 
of the Gaudiya Sarva Vidyayatan. The instructive st^ 
of the college included some of the best professors of 
Bengal. The. students of this N.itional College and 
University were as meritorious ns the best students of 
other Universities. They sacrificed their life’s career and 
by joining the National University maintained tihe dig¬ 
nity and standard of the Congress and the Nation. After 
pa.ssing through regular examinations, the students 
'•eceived their degrees and diplomas of Adya (equivalent 
to Matriculation), Madhya (equivalent to Intermediate 
■\rts), Upadhi (equivalent to BA.) and Bishes (equi- 
'•slrnt to M.A.). 

The ex-.students of the Kalikata Vidyapith have 
submitted a memorial to the Central and Provincial 
Governments praying for recognition but no heed 


has as yet been paid to it. They have also drawn the 
attention of the All-India Congress Conomittee in this 
respect. 

‘TAe First Fear” 

This Ls the title of a publication issued by the 
Publication Division of the Ministry of Information 
and Broadca.sting of the Union uf India commemorating 
(he tiist year of freedom from “British control.” It is 
a superb volume, 88 pages, superb in its make-up. To 
the tax-payer of India, the duplication of propagan da 
hternture issut-il on behalf of their Government is a lil.'.lc 
dilBnilt to justify. The Indian Injormation’s “Indepen¬ 
dence Number” of 140 pages covens almost the i-auu* 
ground. The First Year, however, presents us with 
articles that are more interpretative than informative 
as in the Indian Injormalion. Knshnalal Shridharani’s 
character-sketch of the first Indian Governor-General 
tells us the familiar story of Rajaji’s poln.ical life, but 
it does not explain the psychology of the rhange that 
eame over the high-j)riest of Gandhism of the twenties. 
The other articles just touch the .surface of the problcmi- 
discus-sed in them. The only exception is K. M Panni- 
kar's (India's ambassador to China) article entitled 
Indian fltsfory as It i^hould lie ; it takes us to the heart 
of the subject as it has evolved through the centuries 
maintaining the original bias given to our pcopb’’^' 
thoughts and activities. What we h.ave felt to bo lacking 
Ls a background story' that would explain the develoji- 
■ments of this ‘Tear," our reaching towards the ideal and 
our falling back on our brute heritage. We do not 
know the reasoas which stood in the way of the editor, 
otherwise wide-awake and eonipetent. 

In Memoriam 

At the memorial mcc'tiug held on the 29th Septejn- 
ber in Cnlcutti. Sj. Makhan Lai Sen said that Itama- 
nanda was one of those great sons of Bengal of 
nineteenth century who had devoted their versatile 
genius for all-round progreas of the country. His strength 
of character and religious devotion was unsurpassed. He 
had dedicated his whole life to awaken the national 
conseiousness whieh Indians seemed to have lost at that 
lime. 

Rai Bahadur Bejoy Behari Mukherjee said that 
Ramananda had a unique capacity for righteous judg¬ 
ment. Honest in every sphere of life, he maintained a 
high standard of journalism against all odds. 

Sj. Hemendra Prasad Ghosh said that Ramananda 
had left a standard for every journalist in Bengal. 
Gifted with « high sen.se of journalistic honesty sad 
courage of conviction, be never failed to adhere to wbdt 
he believed to he true. 

NOTICE 

On account of th? Durga Puja Holidays "The 
Modem Review" Office and "Prohuat" Press wiU rematn 
closed from the 8th October to the 2l8t October, iBifi, 
both days included. All business aocumulattng during 
this period wiU be transacted dfter the holidays. 

Kbmb Naih Chatowi, 

Uitm. 



OUR IMMEDIATE FUTURE 

Ut Sib JADUNATII SARKAH, kL.,c.i.k., llouy. nxilt. 


Tub Law of Oub Being 

India has boon often called a continent (and not one 
country), in view of her diversity of climate and 
natural products. But she docs not possess the 
advantages of a tiue continent, in which each country 
is marked off koui all the others by .strong phy.-ic.il 
barriers, compactness of territory, bomogeneity of 
ciiilisation, and a coTHmounes.s of tradition and spirii 
born of one uniform government within its particular 
limits duiing many ceaturio. The peculiin geogiaphy 
of India makes the defence of her frontier against 
foreign aggression impoasibie unless the araied 
strength and material resources of the entire eouimy 
me ciiiicentiated for tlie puiposi'. No Indian provime 
acting in isolalwn can long make a stand against au 
invader from outside. Provincial defence must be a 
Central subjecl, a concern of the I'ederal Covernment, 
'I'he extrenniies of the Indian Dominion must be 
ji'iued U) its heart by uu ever-present sense of 'il.il 
coiuiectioii and sainencas of fortune. 

But that is not possible unless the provinces 
iculise that the law of their being enjoins on them 
■imiliial co-operation amounting to fusion, under one 
oommoii sovereign authority, and that they must 
cheoi fully subordinate their local interests and 
liarochial pride to the needs of the Central Govern¬ 
ment . 

At the .same lime the Central Govemmeut must 
be a true father to its numerous children. There must 
be a living and benelicent contact between it and the 
)irovinces. 'Ihc Central leaders must frequently tour 
the pjovincc.s, and the provincial leaders must fre¬ 
quently come in oontact with the Centre by means of 
))olilicul, economic and cultural missions lof common 
concern to the whole land. The Central Government 
must be fell by the provinces almost as a part and 
parcel of their daily existence. 

Integbation ok India's Pkovinces 

Our military defence aud economic advance alike 
require not only that all the parts of Uie Indian 
Union should be merged under one common Central 
authority, but also that they should bo fused iuto one 
by developing uniformity lof life aud thouglit, by 
giving them tlie same system of administration and 
law, one official language, and a common and mutually 
interchangeable system of educatiooT and set of direct¬ 
ing officers and technical experts. This is no doubt au 
ideal aud its realisaliiun will take time. But to forget 
it or to check the operation of any centre-moving 
force would be suicidal. Insistence on the special 
culture or characteristic of any pmvince, or fanning 
its parochial pride would be a crime against the 
greater Indian nationalion. 

Look at the map of India as it was under British 
Imperialism. The portion under the rule of the 


Central Government of India was usually colcurcd 
red, and embraced two-thirds of the surface-area of 
this country. The remaining one-third wa.s covered by 
nearly six hundred N.ativc Bliile.s, some as large as 
Kraiiee, others containing only a square mile or tw) : 
and yet all of tiicm were entitled to sovereignty end 
inde)>endeni‘e of the Central admimstrution of India, 
with varying degrees of autonomy and presenting "a 
veritable jig-saw puzzle of (r-nllirting political and 
economic factors.” On tlie map they look like peck- 
murks on the fair face of India. Home of them wore 
t.oo small even to be represented by d''t.‘f on our 
maps ; in Kathiawar there were 449 .States in an 
area of 22,000 square miles, or 50 square miles each 
on an average, and yet each wa.s ruled by a His 
iligiin("‘a, the political equal of tlie Governor of 
iioinbuy or Calcutta ! Today they have all merged, 
with the exception of Hyderabad, which still stand.s 
as a large leprosy p.atrh on the skin of India aud 
coniiuues its independence as a ‘‘feudal auachronisai" 
ID the midst of the modernised rapidly progressive 
Indian Union. This is the first gain of our first year 
of freedom the partitioning of India rigidl> main¬ 
tained by the British during the two centurie.- of 
their paramountcy has been quickly undone, though 
not wlwlly as yet. 

All great countries have grown great only by this 
prmess of geographical union and the consolidation of 
that union through uniformity of education, adminis¬ 
tration and life. This is the lesson of history. England, 
Kriiiicc, Gumany aud the United Sitatea, besides Italy 
and Switzerland have all followed the same course. 

Union Makes States Stkong 

England before the Norman conquest, consisted 
of England only without Wales, kScotland or Ireland ; 
and even in England the nobles vyho administered its 
different districts tried to assert their local indepen¬ 
dence ; hence Harold could not offer a united defence 
agaimst W illiam the CoiuiutTov. But in a few centuries .the 
whole counti^'—and finally the British Isles, were fused 
into one State, which could succc.ssfully defeat Prance, 
a couulrj nearly six times its size. France was at fifst 
a bundle of separate provinces, each with its peculiar 

laws, conatitution, traditions and local pride,_and 

sometimes local dialect. But. Louis XI by long 
patience and artful policy united most parts of the 
countrj under the Central Government of Paris. The 
administrative concentration was completed by Louis 
XIV, and the full unification of oil parts of France 
was effected by the French Revolution, which swept 
away the old provinces, with their separatist barriew, 
systems of government, and traditions. The country 
was now finally divided into 83 uniform divisions called 
DejiartrnenU, which were subdivided into districts 
{arrondissemenU) and further into Cantons, 
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The French ConstiluUonal Assembly made 
this change in 1790, because the “provincial spirit 
is the enemy of public siiirit, and the attachment 
of llie citizen to any smaller group conflicts with 
allegiance to the Commonwealth. . . . Tim new 
Departments . . . pro.spnted a smooth blank 
surface upon which the legislator might impress 
wha1ev(>r pattern he tliougW. proper."— Cambridge 
Modem History, VIII, 190. 

Thus France became strong, because one, and she 
could defy the whole of the Continent. One law, the 
Code Napolevn, was imposed on the whole of it. 

Political Gbooratiiv of India Wondehtully 
SlMPLIFIE3> 

The ease of Germany is exactly parallel to that 
of India. Here, before 1806, there were more than 400 
separate sovereign authorities (c'omparable to 600 for 
British India) over an area about one-fourtli of 
India’s size. 

Hut Napoleon effected a wonderful "simplifica¬ 
tion of the political geograpiiy of the country, 
which . . . entitles him to be called one of tlie 
makers of modem Genmany." “The smaller princes 
who hud habitually looked to Austria I “the para- 
niount Piower” ] wore swept away. . . . The French 
armii's (in 1805-6) shattered I he imlitical fabric 
which hud so long kept Germany dimniled and 
titrmiijltd all c'Jorls at reform . . . TIk; process of 
reform would never have been com}>leled had not 
the Holy Roman F.mpirc been dissolved.’’— Cam¬ 
bridge Mthlem llinlory, IX, 407, 01. 

Here it you read British for Roman and M. 
Gandhi’s epithet for Holy, you will get an exact 
picture of India’s disunion and stagnation during the 
two eenlurii's before 1917. Physically the unification 
of Gerinaiiy tlms begun by Napoleon in 1806, was 
('■lUijdeted by the “blood and iron’’ policy of Prussia 
in 1806 and 1870. Hut the gain was made permanent 
only because it was something greater aiul deeper 
limn a change in thi' colouring of the map. Ever since 
Napoleons Confeileracy of the Rhine (1806), many 
parts of Germany felt the revivifying touch of the 
modern doctrines which the French Rcvoluti n had 
brought to IinrojH'. The Cotie Napoleon was adopted, 
sweeping away the old feiulul -system, the peasants 
wore fri‘od from serfdom, and the poojile began to taste 
e.'me (local) political freedom. See H. A. L. Fisher’s 
Napoletitiic tSOilesnuiuslujt ■ Germany, for the little- 
studied detaiJ,s of this monienloiis change. Within fifty 
years of the death of Napoleon the reunited Gcrnuiny 
became uneontmeruhlc. Geographical fusion was fol- 
lowed by the uniform training, equipment, and control 
of the armies of its dilTereut constituent States under 
Prussia’s central authority, which made the French 
disasters at Sedan and Metz (1870) possible and easy. 

The D&itcd States, too, have grown by the co.ilc- 
sceaeo of parts. At first each of the 13 States was 
jealous of its "independence" and resisted eveiy a (tempi, 
of the Fsdeml Government to effect reform. Hence 
the bloody Civil 'War of 1861-65, in which Vnio- 
triumphed over piovineialism at the cost of millions i 


lives. India has (as yet) been spared this havoc. But 
since 1865, the whole trend of American history has 
been to strengthen the authority of the Central Govern- 
numt and curb the "Slate rights,” t.e., local laws, where 
they oppose modern progress or liberal administration. 
The greatest authority on the United Stales, James 
Bryce, thus describes this change in public opinion : 

“It is clear that tlie nation feels itself more than 
ever before to be one for all commercial and social 
juirjioses, every part of it more interlaced with and 
dependent on all llw other parts than in any pre¬ 
vious epoch of ils history. This feeling . . . steadily 
gaining ground, cannot but have its effect upon 
political institutions (f.e., the American constiliition). 
It presages some further (xte-nsions ol Federal 
authority.”— Amvriean Commonwealth, ed. of 1910. 
In India we have to educati' public opinion un these 
lines if wo are to combat provincialism. 

FisTABLisii UNifxiKMnr TnKotir,norT Indian Union 

India’s geographical merger will fail to save her 
iinh'.ss il is followed—and followed quickly—^by adininis- 
itrativ'c, educational, social and military slandardmtipn, 
by the evolution of a common body of citizen-' and 
.soldiers. It is no good denying tlie fact that the 
administration of many “independent Native lrvi tic.s,” 
like that of Hyderabad, is a “feudal anachronisra,” 
while certain neiglibouring British-adminisli'red pro¬ 
vinces have reached a high level of wlucation and 
political experience. How to pull the bad buys up lo 
the level of the good ones if they aie to sii in the 
.same class of the admini.«(rative sehool ? 

A fully-plaunefl scheme of Itie development <>1 
“backward areas”—provinces and ex-Slates,—^must be 
drawn up by the Centre and rclentl(>.ssly pursued bv its 
■own agency, beeaiiso there is in such provinces no local 
staff fit for the work and none will be fouml till the next 
generation, after receiving this training, comes into the 
field. The trainers will be not only school masters, but 
also judges, police prefects, transport ofiicers, mechanical 
directors and even doctors. And they will have to work 
in the teeth of tiie most ignorant and fanatical local 
jealousy. 7'his—even more than the final settlement 
with Pakistan—^is the most difficult and vital problem 
before Indian st.ntesman8hip today. Success is possible 
if there is not only peraisent drive from, the Centre, 
but also active co-operation by preaching and voluntary 
.service on the part of every Indian of goodwill ai d 
real patriotism. , 

How TO Edvcato Backwahh Provinces and States, 

Let us now consider what this administrative 
unification of India implies. From the over-riding need 
of a common defence of the Indian continent follows 
the inevitable necessity that high officers,—whether 
military commanders, organisers of supply, technical 
experts, transport directors, educationists, and special¬ 
ists of every particular branch,—must be freely intcar- 
“hangeable between one province and another at the 
ations need, and the local conditions should be so 
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aminKcd that they uan feel quite at home and work 
with their maximum capacity in the province to which 
they have been deputed by Centre. This is a sine qua 
non, not only in respect of our armed defence, but also 
in that of development and organisation, for modern 
defence presupposes a complex and diversified mass of 
adjuncts to the mere soldiers. Here provincial exclu- 
.sivenf*ss—or insistence on quotas and domiciles, would 
be .suicidal. The whole educational level of a backward 
province tiiiust be raised quickly by importinij an ur; 
of tf'uchers from more advanced provinces. Tlie uatur 1 
bitterness of such "foreign” importation in the heai 
of the local p(»pulution will be softened at the outset 
if only ('M e]dionally able men are taken from outsidi', 
and it will entirely disippear if all the imported talent 
is re)ila(!i'd by local men in the next gencnition as a 
statutory oblig.ation. 

f/ord Cromer raised Egypt out of the mi.s(>rv I'l^d 
degradation into which it had sunk under the Khedive’s 
roisridf, by modernising the administration, econo ny, 
education, and djfence of the country. He im)>ortcd 
Biiti,shor.s for ihe key-posts of direction and even many 
I‘'HSf.r posts 'Of importance, bnt he replaced them by 
l-ayplians as soon as trained for thc.so offices. It was 
bis rule never to employ a foreigner as soon as a native 
of nearly equal ability was available. (No doubt the 
good effect cf Ids system was spoiled by the infamous 
sentence in the Don'^hnwei case), Cromer had full 
23 years of continuous service at the head of the 
Egyptian adinini.stnition to complete this training. Will 
ortr pi'ovinces and c-x-States have the patience for such 
a long course of tutelage ? 

UNlQTm Pr-ACE Of THE EnRUSH LANGUAGE 

This brings me to the last point of our future 
programme. For years to come the English language 


rirust continue to be used as the medium of communica¬ 
tion at the top level (in the Centre and the Provinces 
alike and also between province and proviftcc). It 
should continue as the medium of instruction and 
examination for the highest stage of learning in the 
country. Furthermore, for the benefit of the inevitable 
and gradually expanding all-India .serviccis, tiunx! should 
be maintained in every province some schools aud 
colh'ges with English n.-i Ihe principal language and one 
Indian vernacular (preferably a simplified gender-loss 
i'.indnstani) as a compulsoiy second language,—c'xaclly 
I! the lines of the .schools in India totuhing for the 
C.'irnbvidgc Senior and Jimiov examination*. These have 
been found most useful for their sons by the military, 
railway, engineer and other officer.s of higli rank who, 
a.s mr'inbers of all-India services, liave to b(‘ transferred 
to widely distant places. This is a matter of common 
•’xperience. 

It is a f'noli.sli and ignorant patriotism that hales 
English as a foreign language, or a badge' of servility 
to the British oppressor*. Let mo jiour a little, cool air 
info the b.eated atmosphere of the nationalist debating 
li.'di. The Times writes (19th June, 1948) : 

“Millions of pet plc- in Europe and A.*ia speak 
our language with fluency and precision. The two 
World Wars have* caused us to realize the benefits 
of a <'ommon tongue. ... A* travel becomes swifter 
and commoner the need for cii.*y communication ol 
minds will grow. English is the easiest languagi' to 
learn, .so simple that, a Freucliman cnice remarked, 
it is scarcely entitled to be called a"language. K. is 
tin* neui'est of all languages to the rank of a world- 
spe.ech, and is more likely than any other to fulfil 
the world’s need. . . . One of the mo-t delusive ot 
popular superstitions is the belief that its language 
is a nation’s soul.” 


SOME ASPECTS OF THE DRAFT CONSTITUTION 

By Dh. a. K. GHOSAL, m.a. (Cak), ph.D. (London) . 


IV 

In this section we propose to discuss the question ot 
citirenship so far as it has been dealt with in the Draft 
Constitution. Although who should be citizens is an 
important matter for a state, the question is usually 
left to the legislatures to be determined by laws enacted 
after the constitution coimes into force. Here in this 
country the question has assumed added importance 
because of the division of the country and the problems 
that it has given rise to, such as large-scale migrations 
of population, the psychological maladiostment of many 
people with the new set-up, etc. So the authors of the 
Draft Constitution hitye thought it* fit to devote a 
section to this question so as to determine who should 
be treated as the citizens of the Indian Union at the 
commencement of the constitution. This, of course, is 
jiiat a tuntntive arrangement and does not acMe the 


authority of Indian Parliament to deal with the matter 
»s they deem fit subsequently. (Section 6). 

Modern States usually follow two principles ia 
determining citizenship — la) territory (jus soli) and 
(6) descent (jus sanguinis). Under the first principle all 
those who are born within the territory of the state 
become ipso facto its citizens, whether they are bom of^ 
citizen parents or foreigners. Under the second principle 
persons born of parents who are citizens of a state get 
its citizenship wherever they may be bom. 

The authors of the Draft Constitution had a diffi¬ 
culty in adopting either of these principles as the basis 
of citizenship in India. Both these principles may 
determine the oituem^ip of those who would be bom 
after the coustitution comes into force, but the imme¬ 
diate problem was to lay down some q;>e<!ific qualifica- 
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lions for del^nnining who should be treated as citizens 
of the Indian Union at its inception. The problem was 
complicated by the fact that some parte of what 
constituted “India” before August 15, 1947, were 
detached from what is now “Indian Union" without 
ascertaining their wishes. It was felt therefore that in 
all fairness the door should be kept open to admit an 
many as chose to adopt Indian citizenship. If remdenee 
within Indian territory was made the only criterion the 
door would be shut against the large bodv of per«)ns 
in Pakistan who would like to adopt Indian citizenship. 
The same result would follow if descent from p-irents 
or grandparents bom within the territory of what now 
constitutes “India” was made the sole critt-rion. Ai the 
same time the Drafting Committee felt that j person 
should have some sort of territorial connection with the 
Union cither by birth or descent or domicile in o.<h'r 
to be a citizen at the commencement of the const i 
tution. They observe : 

“The Committee doubts whether it will be wise 
to admit as citizens th"se who, without any sm-ii 
connection with the territory of India, ma.x' be pve 
pared to swear allegiance to the Union." 

Their reason for this insistence on such territorial 
conneetion Ls stated as follows ; 

“If other States were to copy such a provision, 
we might have within tlie Union a large nmnber ot 
persons who, though born and jiermaneritly resident 
therein, would owe allegiance (o a foreign state.” 

So they made a compromise between the two 
lirinciples in laying down qualifications for citizenshii) 
at the iniicption of the Union and made a special 
provision for the easy accession of persons ‘displ.iced’ 
from Pakistan to the ‘citizenship’ of Indian Union. 

They haic therefore’ recommended that the follow¬ 
ing two categories of j'Orsons are to be cilizens at the 
eommenceiment of the constitution : 

(1) “Every person who or r-iifhrr of whose 
parents or any of whose grand-parents was born in 
the territory of India as defined in this (t.c., the 
Draft) Constitution and who has not made his 
pernianeiit abode in any foreign State after the first 
day of April, 1947.” 

I The territory referred to in this clause is Ihe 
territoiy of Indian Union after the partition.] 

(2) “Every person who or either of whose parents 
or any of whose grand-p.arents was born in India as 
detoed in the (kivrrnment of India Act, 1935 (an 
originally enacled). or in Burma, Ceylon, or Malaya 
and who has his doinieile in the territory of India 
as defined in llii.s Constitution.” 

Botli these are subject to the proviso that such 
peraons must not have acquired the citizenship of any 
foreign state before the date of commencement of the 
Constitution. 

It will be noticed that the provisions in the second 
clause regarding requirements of citizenship have been 
made ntpre liberal and purposely so. A person in order 
to be a citizen of India needs be (1) either (o) himself 
born, or <6} have either of his parents or grand-oaxents 


born in undivided India t.c., including those parts that 
are now Pakistan or even in outlying parts such as 
Burma, Ceylon or Malaya, and (2) have his domicile 
in what now constitutes “India.” The “domicile” 
re.quired is explained as follows ; A person shall be 
(leernril to have his domicile in the territory of India— 
if either 

(1) he would have had his domicile in such terri¬ 
tory under Part IT of the Indian Succession 
Act, 1925, that is, he would not only reside in 
India for a certain period but also demonstrate 
liLs intention, to the satii^action of n com¬ 
petent authority to continue his Indian resi¬ 
dence to the exclusion of residence in Pakistan 
or any other foreign country, or 

(2) if lie has, before the dtite of oommenccmenl of 
tlic constitution, made a declaration before a 
District Magistrate, a declaration in writing 
tliat he desires to acquire domicile in India and 
has resided in Indian territory for at leOxL one 
month before the dale of declaraUon. 

It is obvious that the second clause relating to tlie 
determination of citizenship at the coinniencomenl of 
the constitution has been formulated with the avowed 
object of roping in the large miiuiber of '(liSi'lie ed’ 
persons popularly called the ‘refugees’ from Pidristan 
within the category of “eil.izens” of the Indian Union, 
thus offering tliem the benefits of membership ol the 
new State on equal terms with those who are nationals 
of present-day "India” both by birth and domicile. 

Nobody would perhap.s qiu’slion the bona fidis o! 
the authors of the Draft in tJieir genuine effort to 
acconiniodate the displaced persons from Pakistan or 
accusti them of lack of sympathy and consideration for 
the latter, although how far they have been able to 
imcet their special requirements, admits of difference of 
opinion. Criticism has been made in many quarters that 
the concessions recommended do not go far enough. 

Here it is necessary to point out that the problem 
is quite different so far as Western and Eastern Paki¬ 
stan are concerned. In the West the problem has been 
practically solved, at a great cost though, by the 
wholesale exchange of population carried out under 
compulsion of events. As regards those who have come 
over from Western Pakistan Jtheir case is satisfactorily 
met by the second clause discxisscd above. It is other¬ 
wise, however, with Eastern Pakistan. A large section 
of the population there, for sooue reasons or other feel 
that they cannot adjust themselves to the new situation 
in which they find themselves due to the partition of 
India the decision for which was taken without 
reference to them. Many of them are valiant fighters 
in the struggle for freedom of India. Such persons may 
justifiably claim‘that they should get the citizenship 
of their choice. Some of them have managed to come 
over to India on their own. With regard to them there 
is not much difficulty. Simply by* making a declaratipi^ 
before a Maffiatrale mi Ateted AbnvA t.h0v vniitd ttMinivA 
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citizenship of India. Exception was taken to the 
practical difficulty for the great majority of refugees for 
getting such a declaration and getting it registered, but 
the objection has been met by further simplificafion of 
such procedure to which wc shall refer presently. The 
procedure might be further simplified to accommodate 
them, if necessary. Rut there are others and they 
constitute a anajority who have not been able to 
migrate to India. There may bo. some among these who 
may be able and willing to adjust themselves to 
conditions in Pakistan. Such ponsons will in due course 
adoi)t the citizenship of Pakistan. With regard to them 
iil.so there is liardly any difficulty. The real diflicultv 
arisi's with regard to those---a very large section—who 
have not been able to migrate on their own, but at, the 
same lime cannot adjust themselves to Pakistan Stale 
Tt would have been well if the Government of the 
Indian Dominion eould effect a planned evacuation of 
such persons and thus admit them to Indian citizenship. 
But the Government is not at all willing to encourage 
I he idea, as they find the problem too huge for their 
ri‘.soiircp»i. As a matter of fact, both the Governments 
of \\t'.st Bengal and of India refused to acknowledge 
(he exislciici' of a “refugee’* problem at all until it was 
borne in iipun them by continuous exodus of non- 
Mu.slim jiopulation from East Bengal to West Bengal 
which created serious problems for the West Bengal 
Government. Even now the policy that is being pursued 
k to provide for relief and rehabilitation of those who 
an' coming into t.h(' province on their own and dis- 
eour.aging further exodus and to make all possible 
attem]>ts to induce them t/o stay on in East Bengal 
b.v bringing pressure on Pakistan Government to accord 
ju.st. and fair treatment, to minorities through Inler- 
Dominion Conferences, etc. How far this policy has 
succeeded in its object or whether it is not time to 


t'lTcct a planned cv.'icuation of all those who want to 
settle in India or to negotiate for at least a partial 
exchange of population are quesLiong which arc >^<'1 
quite germani! to our prixsent di.scussion except in an 
indirect way. Hut supposing t.hing.s reanain where they 
are, the question is how far it is possible to offer 
facilities of Indian citizenship to tho.se persons in East 
PHki.stun who want it. On this point, we think the 
l>rafting Committee is jierfectly right to insist on some 
form of torri1,orial connection, whether by birth or 
de.se(*iit, or domicile, a.s the condition of citizenship, as 
othenvisi' if other States, in jiarlicular, Pakistan, were 
to imiiati' the same principle we. may have in oiir State 
a large niinil'ier of peisons who, though born and 
pi'rmaneni.ly' ri'sidenl therein, would owe allegiance to 
a foreign Slate. Much adverse criticism ha^ been 
directed against thb- view’ of the Committee, as it. cx- 
elndes the miii 'ritie.s in Pakistan from benefits ol 
Indian eitizenshiji. However unpalatable the posiiion 
mi.v be, it appears to us to be inevitable, as no Slate 
eiui allow a large )iavl. of its inhabitants permanently 
ri'sideut therein to owe allegiance to a foreign state, 
nor i.s it possible for a person to have dual citizenship. 
There is auolJier danger also in throwing o]ien citizen¬ 
ship indiscriminately to habitual residents of a foreign 
stale, as it might he abused by interested groujis to 
infliii'nee election.s in thi' country detrimentally to its 
bi'sl intereils. The onlv solution of the problem is 
either to arrange for planned evacuation of such persons 
lo Indi.an Union before the commeiiecment of the 
eonstitiition or to leave the door open for the.m. to 
pasil,v acquire citizenship of the Indian Union whenever 
they may eomi' over, taking due precaution agaiuat 
admis.sion of undesirable elements to eitizenshi]i 

{To be continued) 
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MINORITY SAFEGUARDS IN PAKISTAN 

By PKmrjHAL DEVAPRA.S.4D GHOSH, m.a., b.i,. 


The problem of minorities has been very much to the 
fore (luring recent years both in India and abroad. 

In Europe, after the oouchision of the Great War 
of 1914-18, when numerous new States were set up 
a result of the break-up of the Austro-Hungarian, 
German and Russian Empires, the inipCrests of the 
minorities in these various “Succession .States’* were 
sought to be safeguarded by the “MinoriLes Guarantee 
Treaties” drafted under the auspices of tae League of 
Nations. About a score of such States (like Poland, 
Czecho-slovakia, Yugo-slavia, Estonia, Latvia, Rumania, 
etc.) entered into these arrangements for the protection 
of the “racial, linguistic and religious minoriUcs” resi¬ 
dent within their respective borders. 

In India, ever since the days now about half-a- 
century ago, when the Muslim (community (the biggest 
minority in India considered as a whole) began agitat* 
iog for separate representation nad weightage in order 


to safeguard their right.s and intercKt-', tlie necessity 
has been felt of providing for si.ch safeguards iu some, 
shape or other in the various stages of constitutional 
refornis through which India passed during this period, 
viz., the Morlcy-Minto Reforms (1909), the Moutagu- 
I'holmsford Reforms (1919), and the Government of 
India Act (1935) following upon the Simon Commission 
and the Round Table Conferences. 

Latterly, the Muslim leadership felt—^whether 
rightly or wrongly is beside the point in the prescjit, 
context—^that the differences, racial, cultural and 
religious, that divided the Muslims from the Hindus, 
were such as to amount to altogether distinct 
nationalities. 

It will be interesting lo recall in this connection 
what Mr. Jinnah wrote in September, 1944, in course of 
a letter to the late Mahatma Gandhi ; 

^ “We maintain and hold that Muslims and 
Hindus are two major nations by any 'definition or 
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test of a uation.. Wp jirc a nation of a hundred 
afiillkvn, and what is moi'e, wp are a nation, with our 
diatinetivp euHure and civilimition, languaj^ and 
literature, art- and atehitocturp, names and nomen¬ 
clature, sotwo of value and pro])ortion, laws and 
moral codes, customs and calendar, history and 
traditions, aptitudes and ambitions. In short, we 
have our own distinctive outlook on life and ‘‘d 
life. By all canons of International Law wc are a 
nation.” 

Ah a result of the develofjment of this outlook, 
there has been a cataclysmic change in the political 
set-up of the Indian sub-c«n1inent. Th<> State of India 
has boon partitioned into two separate and independent 
Dominions, the Indian Union and Pakistan. Thus the 
ratwri d'vitc of the emergence of Pakistan as an entity 
indeiiendont of the rest of India has been the locog- 
nition^bf the distinction in the rights, interests and 
culture of the Hindus and Muslims considered as dis¬ 
tinct Nations. Much might be said, theoretically speak¬ 
ing, both for and against the recognition of such dis¬ 
tinctions ns calculated to foster dissensions, sterpotype 
dtffercnees, retard the growth of a stinse of common 
nationality, etc. etc,, but considered in the light of the 
actual historical developments up-to-date in India, 
such discussions would be of merely academic interest ; 
for the plain blunt fact is that the new Htate of Paki- 
irtan has lieen ushered into existenc*. on the basis of 
Hindus and Muslims as distinct nationalities, and upon 
that, basis it mu.st rest ; otherwise, that i.s to say, il 
that ba.sis is to be given up and if the concept of a 
compoHite nationality in Pakistan be miw sought to be 
developed instead, the State of Pakistan itself will hare 
no moral basis to .stand niton as an entity separate frenn 
the rest of India, with which it is economically, 
cultiinilly, geogra]jhically, connected in an indissoluble 
manner. 

It is therefore hardly necessary at this stage to 
indulge in elaborate argumentation on (he necessity of 
safeguards for the minorities in Pakistan, for it is <ui 
agreed propetsition. I would therefore content myself 
with attempting to make some suggestions as to how 
such safeguards, political, economic and cultural, can be 
effectively secured. 

It is a trite s.aying that the best and surest safe¬ 
guard for a minority lies in the good-will of the 
majority. Undoubtedly so. If the majority so behaves 
and comporti? itself that the minority instinQjively feels 
that although belonging to a different community or 
even nationality, its members are looked upon as 
co-equal and honoured citizens of the State with no 
mark of inferiority branded upon them ; and if the 
high policy Of the State itself be to treat all its dtiseps 
a, footing of perfect equality with the' fundamental 
rights of ftiee speech, free press, free association, free 
exercise ot social customs and usages, religious rites and 
ceremonies, etc, etc., guaranteed to all—then tibe 
minori-ty will have no cause for complaint and wilt 
natura% 'develop « .loyalty to the State th/i^ 

uo amount can evoke. 

It must hei 'mtSA. to the cindit of the &«t Qovmor- 


Qeneral of Pakistan, tluaid-c-Azam litmah, that in his 
inaugural speech at the first aesaon of the jConstituent 
AfBomWy of Pakistan, be struck the right chord and 
made this heartening declaration : 

"We are starting the State with no discriniini- 
tion, no distinction, between one community and 
another, between caste or creed. Wc arc starting with 
this fundamental principle that we are all citizens 
and equal citizens of our State. We. should keep 
that in front of us as our ideal ; and vou will find 
that in cour.sc of tipac. the Hindus will ceii.s(s to be 
Hindus and Muslims will ceasi' to be Miwlim.H, not 
in the religious sense because tliat Ih the personal 
faith of each individual, but in the political senw' as 
the citizens of the State.” 

It !■< a good begiuning and an execllonl ideal ; but 
in the hard . ork-a-day world of stem rcalitii'S, there 
are fallings-ol: from the ideal, as a result of commurttil 
bickering and jealousie.'!, individual prefen nces and 
idiosyncrasies, lust for domination and supremacy, and 
sueb-like tendencies. And against .such (.illings-off, there 
must be safeguards for minorities oinbodied in the 
written constitution. 

Particularly so in the j)iT.scnt circurastaiv.M ; for 
the feelings of hostility on the one han<l ami .lu rvoic, 
ness on the other, roused by (ho intensive poliiin' 
campaigning of the lust few yeais Umt usliered in the 
advent of Pakistan, though happily on the wane, will 
take a long time to disapjtear altogether ; and in the 
meantime, for at, least a generation (or, say, a quarter 
of a century) very definite measures will have to be 
taken, if this nervousness and Hcnse of helplessness and 
insecurity on the part of the Hindu minority in Paki¬ 
stan are to be effectively removed. And this i-estoration 
of the sense of confidence in the minds of tlie mino¬ 
rities so very essential in the pre.scnt circumstances can 
only be brought about by adequate safeguiinhi for them. 

1 am accordingly proceeding to .suggest some such 
safeguards below ; 

Pirat, as to political safeguards for the m inorities. 
In Pakistan, the Hindus (including the Depressed 
Classes) constitute the biggest minority. Among the 
smaller minorities (in fact, they are exceedingly wnaU) 
might he mentioned the Buddhists, the Indian 
Chiistians and Anglo-Indians. What 1 am going to 
suggest with regard to the Hindus may bt; taken to 
apply mutdtis mutandis to all these smaller minorities. 
In all constitutions based upon the prindide oi 
rc'sjxinsible Government, it is the Legislature (or 
Patliami^t) representing the people which tiields 
supreme political power, for the Executive is respiA- 
sible to itself. Consequently, for any safeguards tp be 
politically effective, the composition of the iJe^sIatthre 
must be such that the aunorities heve adequate end 
effective representation therein. Many method^ of 
minority reptesentatioti are known to political sofehce;; 
and one or more of such methods have found their 
to actual practiee in various epmstitittions aQ the.; Wto'M 
over; spparate .ehtetoratto, jidttt 
reservation of stittB, ptoj^Kutionti topteMtototiOn^ 
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Hare or Andrae or other modeJs), cumulative vote, 
limited vote, etc. 

lu India, in tlie actual development of its consti¬ 
tutional history, proportional representation (with its 
variants) has hardly been made use of, except on a 
very limited scale {e.g., in the election of members to 
the ITi)per House from the Lower House in the Provin¬ 
ces, for instance). The main reason for ^non-adoption 
lias been that the “choiws” or "iireferoncps" in the 
multi-member constituencies involved in this system 
are hardly understood by the vast majority of the 
electorate who are mostly ignorant aiui uninformed, and 
also because of the great complexities in counting votes 
on the “sin^'le transferable vote” system, with its 
’‘(luotas" and “surpluses” and “transfers” to the 
“continuing” candidates. The cumulative vote atid the 
limited vote system, too, have been rejected as un- 
•satisfactory. 

Practically, the choice has lain between separate 
electors t('s yn the one hand, and joint electorates with 
reservation of scuts for the minorities on the other. 

There arc arguments on Vxrth sides. Those who 
prefer separate elecMorates for the minorities do so on 
the gi'oiiiid that the candidates returned on this basis 
will rvally represent the minds, the ideals and the 
intercst.s of the minorities concerned ; while, on the 
joint elocl orates with reservation basis, the candidates 
returned with the help of the majority com- 
muuily votes are likely to be merely "stooges” 
or “puppets” of the latter, and will not be 
nnl ropro-seutatives of the minwitiea concerned. 
There is much substance in this point of view. 
And as a matter of hislori(!al fact, the Muslim League 
has bL-cn tiic stoutest champions of this point of view 
ever since the days of the Morley-Minto Reforms ; it 
has consistently rejected joint electorates with reseat 
vation of seats for tlm safeguarding of Muslim interests. 
Even the modified form of such joint electorates with 
rcp<*rvatiou—<jatggested by the late Maulana Muhammad 
All—^to the effect that the candidate must obtain at 
least 40 per coat of the votes cast by his own com¬ 
munity, did hot find favour with the Muslim League. 
The Muslim League stood firm in it^ demand for 
separate electorates with weightago in ite favour, and 
got it sanctioned botli by the Indian National Congrelss 
.lad the British Government {vide, the Lucknow Pact 
and f-ho Communal Award). 

Those who dislike the system of sopariite communal 
electorates do ^ on the ground that if is likely to 
sUmulate and perpetuate oiunmuna], separatism 
retard the growth of the sentiment of a common 
aalidnatity. Thisr'argument, too, has gfeaf force, but 
in » State'like the Indiap Union, % instance, 
whm ik professedly and (one, mighf almo^ 

oBt^taiUoQ^y a Secular State, but not in a Sfete like 
PW^n, m admittodty baged upon the fkadh- 

mnnttd ioh6«i>t of Hindus mu) idvMdims' as dis^ct 
.Ig.thns" in'’' ,efieet a'-, mnlti^naj^)^ 
l^te the bund nf common dtisenahlp .^b^- 


ing them together. Hence the system of separate elec¬ 
torates with weightage for the Hindu minority forms 
the only logical basis of communal representation in 
Pakistan. 

With respect to the Depressed Classes among the 
Hindus (now styled the Scludiiled Castes), they 
constitute au integral part of (.he Hindu community, 
upon which devolves the responsibility of improving 
their condition and removing their social disabilities, 
if any. As the Donoughmure reiiort pul it pithily, 'The 
enfranchisement of the Depre-ssod Classes and the 
provision of equal adMiuate educational facilities are 
the tnie remedies for (heir condition." Untouchability, 
as such, might be declared unlawful, and not recognized 
by the Stale as being inconsistent with hiwmin dignity. 
If that be done, only tlm minor social disabilities 
would remain. These too would fast disappear under 
the impact of enlightened public opinion amongst the 
Upper Casio Hindus, who will naturally try to remove 
the backwardness of their depressed brethren, if for 
nothing else, at Icu.st in their own interests to strengthen 
the Hindu minority a.s a whole, (’onsequcntly, it is not 
necessary to have safagUHrd.s separately for the 
Scheduled Castes of the Hindu comiinunity, and the 
safeguards suggested arc accordingly intended for the 
Hindu community as a whole (including its Scheduled 
Castes), 

As to the precise figures for such separate elec¬ 
torates and weightage for the minorities, I sliall confine 
myself to the Central Pakistan Dominion and the 
jirovince of East Bengal ; for I am not conversant with 
the present state of things in the provinces (>f West 
Pakistan, radically modified as their population-figures 
have been on account of the disturbances in that 
region. 

In East Bengal, the Hindus constitute about 
30 per cent of the entire population, and at the Centre, 
about 20 per cent. I would accordingly suggest that 
Hindu representation in the Legislature of East Bengal 
should be 40 per cent, and in that of tlie Centre 
334 per cent of the entire .strengK.. The weightages in 
favour of the Hindus impliwl by these figures arc ex¬ 
ceedingly moderate compared to the weightage.s enjoyed 
by the Muslims (where they were in a minority) for 
the last thirty yinrs. The following figure.s of Muslim 
representation in the various Assemblies, Provincial and 
Central, under the Government of India Act (1935) will 
bear out the above statement: 



Seats due on 

Seats allotted 


population basis 

under the Act 

Madras 

17 

29 

Bombay 

16 

30 

U. P. 

35 

66 

Bihar 

20 

40 

C. P. (with Berar) 6 

14 

DriSsa 

1 

4 

Cesntre 

67 

82 , '■ 


' As to the other mifiprities <«. 0 ., Buddhists, ^l^n 
Christians, Anglo-Indians, etc.), 1 would suggest. 3 
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per cent seats for all of them taken together, botji in 
East Bengal and at the Centre. These allocations would 
still leave the majority of seats (55 per cent in Ea-st 
fhngal .aud about 62 per cent ut the Centre) for the 
Muslim majority community. 

Thevsp figures should as far as possible be reflected 
in the formation of the Cidiinet Executive also—the 
ratio of Hindu Miuistcrs to Muslim Ministers in the 
Cabinet should be 40 : 60 in East Bengal and 1 : 2 at 
the Centre. If the Legislature and the B^tecutive are 
constituted on tiiis basis, there will be a returning sense 
of confidence, fair-play and self-respect in the minds of 
the Hindu minority which at tlio present moment is so 
Midly lacking. 

Secondly, as to economifi aifeguards. 

In the economic sphere, much con be done to safe¬ 
guard the interests of the minorities and instil a sense 
of confidence into them if the Fundamental Eights of 
equal and impartial treatment of all citizens are strictly 
enforced. If there is no discrimination in the matter, 
say, of granting permits and trade licenses, of the 
assessment of income-taxes and other rates, of arrang¬ 
ing trade facilities and Bunkipg transactions, etc,, then 
tlie sense of uneasinass that is sitting like a nightmare 
upon the Hindu minority will disapiwar over-night. 
But these are matters of administration and <;au be 
hardly embodied in a constitution ; these really depend 
upon the spirit in which the administration is actually 
carried on by the officers concerned. 

But something can be done regarding the manner 
iu wliich these oflicers are recruited by the State. As 
in the Legislature and Executive, so in the matter of 
njBIcer recruitment, subject of course to tlie primary 
requirement of efficiency and qualifications, communal 
ratios can be laid down. And in this connection, too, 
I would suggest the same ratios as before, viz., the 
ratio of Hindu to Muslim officers recruited every year 
to be in the ratju of 40 : 60 in East Bengal, and in. the 
ratio of 1 : 2 in the Central Services. How the absence 
of officers belonging to one’s own community affects 
the morale of that community hardly net'ds any stress¬ 
ing, in view of the utter demoralization that set in in 
the wake of the partition us a re.sult of the ill-advised 
"option" that was practically forced upon the officers 
of both the new-born Dominions. 

Thirdly, as to religiou.s, educational,* social and 
cultural safeguards. 

In this domain, too, if the Fundamental Eights 
guarantee freedom of worship, freedom in the practice 
of religious rites and ceremonies, social ctistonw and 
usages, cultural and educational activities, and complete 
religious toleration, and these rights arc imforced in an 
impartial manner, the religious, educational, social and 
cultural interoHls of the Hindu nation will be adequately 
safeguarded. 

Beai4es these Fundamental Eights embodied in the 
consUtution, another safeguai-d for the cultural afid 
religicw inttHrcsts and personal laws and usages of the 
jhlnorily^ may be devised. In fact, such a safeguard was 


demanded on behalf of the Muslim League by ihs 
President, Mr. Jinnah, in one of hie famous "Fourteen 
points"; and it runs thus : 

"No Bill or Resolution, or any part thereof, 
should l>e passed in any Legislature or any other 
elected body, if three-fourths of the members of any 
community iu that particular body oppose such Bill 
or Resolution or part thereof on the ground that it 
would bo i||hrious to the inlere.sta of that com¬ 
munity." 

The Cabinet Mission sent out by the British 
Governmonl in 1946, too, embodied such a safeguard in 
its proposals of May 16, ItMA. in paragraph 15, 
clause. (2), as follows : 

"Any question raising a communal issue iu the 
Legislature should require for its decision a majority 
of the representatives present and voting of oach' ot 
the two major communities a.s well as a majority 
of all the members present and voting." 

Fourthly, as to mcthod.s that might make the safe¬ 
guards effective, tlicre might be brought into existence 
a “Communal Council” to prote(*t the cultural intere4.s 
of the minority community (as discussed in the Nehru 
Report of 1928)—a standing Minority Board, whose 
function would be the .supervision of educational 
institutions, orphanages, widows’ homc.<, temples and 
AJalba, Dharamsaks and Semis, etc., of the Hindu 
community ; and the eiioounigement of their languages, 
scripts, literature .and other cultural activities ; and its 
other important duty would be to bring to the imme¬ 
diate notice of the authorities auy instances of injustice, 
oppression, unfair discrimination, etc., that may be 
done to the Hindus, so teat their grievances may bo 
remedied without delay. 

Fifthly, these safeguards, political, economic and 
cultural, will have to be continued for a pretty long 
time, at least for a generation (or, say, twenty-five 
years) to come ; and the question of their elimiilaliou 
(or of some of them) can only be seriously considered 
when the feeling of nervousness and the sense of 
inferioi-ity have been totally removed from the minds 
of the Hindu minority as a result of the continued 
good and sympathetic attitude of the Muslim, majority. 

Sixthly, wite respect to other safeguards for the 
minorities, I would suggest that in all elective bodies, 
like Mimicipalities, District Boards, etc., the same 
system of separate electorates be followed ; and the 
formula recommended in the late Deshabandhu Das’s 
famous Benghl Hindu-Muslim Pact of 1923 be adopted; 
viz, teat the minority scats and the majority seats be 
in the ratio of 40 ; 60 tbrou^out the Municipalities, 
Diafarict Boards, etc., whichever community may be in 
tee minority. 

In conclusion, I would draw attention to the vmy 
emphatic maimer in which the rights of the nuiiOrities 
wens sott^t to be safeguarded in the celelnnted reso¬ 
lution of the Muslim League at its Lahore tesaion, fisld 
on the 26th March, 1940—the session which marked an, 
epoch te modei^ Indian history its .ado|^a of 
PaJdsten as constitutional' gi^l of the bdtefi 
Muslims ; aitd it ntna thus : 
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'Tbat, adequate, effective and mandatory safe¬ 
guards should be spodfically provided in the consti¬ 
tution for the minorities in Pakistan for the protec¬ 
tion of their religious, cultural, economic, political, 
administrative and other ris^ts an(f interests in 
consultation with them," 

Brave and generous and re-assuring words these ; 
and if the leadere of the majority community in the 
Dominion of Pakistan act up to the spirit of this de¬ 
claration and ensure by their attitude and conduct that 
ail the legitimate safeguards that the minorities want 


will be vouchaafed unto them, and that the minorities 
will have nothing to fear m the pursuit of their normal 
avocations with dignity and self-respect, then one can 
hope that in the fulness of time all the uneasiness, the 
defeatism, (he billemoss that is poisoning the political 
atmosphere today will pass away, and the new Domi¬ 
nion will l^neli uxngi a progressive and prosperous 
cai-eer with the goodwill iof all its eitizens and the 
blessings of Providence.* 

* Meiiioranduiu 0 nl>iaitie<l to tho CtuMlitucnt AM(i<:^nblY ut 

0 : 


LINGUISTIC PROVINCES AND TIDE DRAFT CONSTITUTION 

By BtTDHANiillT MIIK.HKRJI, Advocate. High Court 


Undeu Section 290 of the Government of India Act of 
193$, as adapted by the India (Provincial Constitu¬ 
tion) Order of 1947, the Governor-General may by 
(3rder create a uew Province, increase the area of any 
province, diminish the area of any province and alter 
the b<}«ndaries of any province, provided that before 
making any such Order the Qovern’Or-Gene.ral shall 
ascertain th(' views of the Government of any province 
which will be affeete<l by the Order, both with respect 
to proposal to make the Order and with respect to 
(he provisions to be inserted therein. And it is pro¬ 
vided by Secti'on 8 of the Indian Independence Act, 
1947, (hat exc(*pt in so far as other provision is made 
by or in accordance with a law made by the Consti¬ 
tuent Assembly of the Dominion, each of the new 
Dominions (t.e., India and Pakistan) and all provinces 
and other parts thereof .shall be governed as nearly 
as may Im in accordance with the provisions of the 
Government of India Act, 1935, and that the provi¬ 
sions of that Act shall, m far as applicable, and sub¬ 
ject to anj' express provisions of Indian Independence 
Act, 1947, and with such omissions, additions, adapta¬ 
tions and modifications as may Iw? specified in orders 
of the Governor-General, have effect accordingly. 

Tlius, under the law as it stands at present, the, 
Govemor-Geheral has ample powers to increase the 
area of or to alter the boundaries of a province. 
There is only one restriction, that is to say, he has 
got to ascertain the views of the Government of the 
province th?A may be affected. It does not mean that 
the Governor-General is bound by such views. 

In tile cate of West Bengal apd Bihai|-, the matter 
of the alteration of the boundaries should be beyond 
the pale of controvergy. , 

The Congress is now in office and can put the 
saddle oh the right horse. The Congress unaoimou!>ly 
passed in the 1911 Sessions a i^lution stating inler- 
aiia that ' 

* ' "In raa^usting the pTpvincial bdupdariaa the 

,: Coverpment will be pleased to Phmi all the 
Benntibepeakmg district.® under one ahd tite samit 
.wdmthbrtrotion.. , . , 

Jim reason wl^ tbe. CpngreM hhould not 
ri^iolutiem If'.timre-.imh ^ 


dismemberment of Bengal should make it, dear that 
there is great reason in what Wast Bengal claims for. 

Gn lop of it the leading lights of the province of 
Bihar (to be affected by the Order of the Oovernor- 
General) published a statement ' in 1912 suggesting 
that "the Bengali-speaking tracts should be brought 
under the Government of Bengal.” 

If still any one in Bihar now recant the Congress 
resolution and show truculenee, India should not lose 
a moment to restore thi* recalcitrant to reason, and 
also take immediate action under Section 290 of the 
Gov'ernment of India Act, 

Dr. Ambedkar points out. the necessity of taking 
such steps in ld.s lettiT to the President of the Indian 
Constituent Assi'nibly. This is what lie writes in 
paragraph 20 of his letter ; 

"1 would invite special iitteution to Part I of 
the First Sehedvile and the foot-nat.e thereto. If 
Andhra or any other linguistie region is to be 
mentioned in this Scheduh* before the Constitution 
is finally adopted, stops will have to be taken 
immediately to make (hem intyo separate Governors’ 
pnivince.*! under Section 290 of the Govemment ol 
India Act, 1M.$, ludore I he Draft Comtlitution is 
finally passed. Of course, the new Constitution 
it«‘lf contains provisions for the creation of new 
States but this will be after the new Constitution 
come.s into operation.” 

Part. I of tlie First Schedule enumerates the 
present nine Governors’ provinces and states that 
these are the territories known immediately before 
the commencement of thia Constitution as the Gover¬ 
nors' provinces. 'There is a long foot-note which will 
at once show that the "clamour" of West Bengid is 
not at all inoppoftune. Nor can it be said that her 
claim 16 anyway extravagant. 

The foot-note reads as follows: 

"The Committee has anxiously considered the 
question whether Andhra should be specifically 
mentioned as a separate ' State in this Schedule. 
These was, recently a statement by the Gwern- 
ment on this subject, in which it was said th^t 
Andhta co^d be included amo&g the provinces m 
the' Gonstitutioh as was done iq the case of Oriasa 
and Bind und^r the Govenunent of’ India Act, 
Aseordtng^, the Comtaittiie was at 
.jciined to mirotioii.. Andbsa .as » .ftttii ja 
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the Scl»edule. On (iiller consideration, however, 
the . Committee feels iJmt the bare i^ention of the 
State in the Stsbedule will not wffice to brinjn it 
into being from the commencement of the new 
Constitution. Preparatory steps will have to be 
taken immediately untler the present Constitulion 
in order that the new State, with all the machinery 
of Government, may be in^being frofn the coin- 
mencement of the new Constitution, This was what 
was done in the ease of Oriswa and Sind uudei' Uie 
Act of 1935 : they were made into se^anite PiO" 
vinces with effect from April 1, 1936, while the Act 
came into operation on April 1, 1937. Th(‘ Com¬ 
mittee therefore reeommondt that a ComadK^ion 
sliould bo appointed to work out or inquire into 
all relevant matters not only as regards Andhra 
but also ua regarrla other linguistic regions with 
iustriictious to submit its report in time to enable 
any new Stal/cs wliose formation it may recom¬ 
mend to lx* created under Section 290 of the Act 
«f 1936 and to be mentioned in this SchedilU' 
before the Constitution is finally adopted.” 

Dr. Ambedkar, as Chairman of the Drafting 
Committee inado these observations on 21.2.48 when 
he .submitted the Draft of the new Constitution of 
India to the Hon’ble the President of the Constituent 
Assembly of India. 

Have Grovemnnent of India, in aooordanco with the 
recommendation of the Draft Committee, appointed 
any Commission "to work out or inquire into all 
relevant matters not only as regards Andhra but also 
as regards other linguistic regions”? If no such Com¬ 
mission have yet been appointed as regards “otlier 
linguistic region,’' do not our National Government 
owe an explanation to us? It cannot be said that the 
recommendation emanated from ». handful of wicked 
agitators. The recommendation emanated from dis¬ 
tinguished and responsible men of the day like 

Ambedkar, Qopalaswami Ayengar, Alladi and Munshi 
and others who constituted the llraft Committee and 
who had n long session before they forwarded their views 
to the authorities. If Government have not yet taken 
any steps, let us hope that it is not due to any dis¬ 
inclination on their park to accept the re(!ommpnd.ation 
in' ihat illuslratious Committee. 

Pandit Nehru in one of his Ooty sjieeches 
declared that he refused to be rushed. But Dr. 

Ambedkar and the other monibers of the Drivft 

Committee took u different view and recommended 
the appointment of a Commission to*work out all 
relevant matters und to submit its r«?i)ort before the 
Constitution is finally adopted. 

With respect to Panditji, T should like to submit 
th.it ihere should, be no further adiourameat of Uic 
case of West Bengal and my reason ar§ as follows ; 

(t) Hindi is being disseminated lo vigoromdy 
that it is apprehended that by the time Panditii may 
ttlkc up the claim of West Bengal (as 1 stated on 
another occasion) he will perliaps find no vestiges 
of 'Bengali in spy part of Bihar, Bo long Bihaxi was 
only an additional Gourt language in Manbbam. 
Bengali really occupied the ..pride of place. Zt is now 
ttOdebdood ^at bet^forth ^hari is the only lahKiiago 


that will hold the field in the law-eoUrU of those 
places. , . 

(«) The provisions contained in the New Draft 
are far more complicated than those stated in 
Moction 290 of the Govorument of India Act. They are 
thus bound to cause enoimoue delay. But West Beogil 
(>aunat afford to wait any longer. 

(m) The Draft Constitution contains provisions 
relating to the creation and administration of 
Scheduled and Tribal areas and it is obvious that, the 
Siiqdihum and Sauthal Parganas districts arc bound 
to present a number of veiy hard nuts to crack 

I should like to take just a bird's-eye view of 
(he provisions of the Draft (lonelitiUion corrs.sponding 
to Section 290 of the present Act in order to impresi 
upon all that if you ]>ostpone tlie case of West Bengal, 
you will iierhaps defeat, her claims altogether. 

Under Article 3 of the Draft Constitution Parlia¬ 
ment may by law increase or decrease the area of any 
Ktatc or alter the bouiidiirios thereof ; Provided that 
no Bill for the pur])o,«ip shall be introduced in cither 
House except by the Government of TdiIih and unless 
{«) either 

(») a representation ii\ that behalf Ims bwm made 
to the President by a niH.iorit.y ,of the repre¬ 
sentatives of the territory in the Taigisliiturc 
of the State from whiih the l.erritory is to be 
a'parated or excluded ; or 

(*V) a resolution- iu that behalf has been pa.ssed 
by the Legislature of any State whoso boun¬ 
daries or name will he affected by the proposal 
to be contained in the Bill ; and 

(h) Where the views of the Ijegislature of the 
.State whose boundaries or name would bo affected by 
the Bill arc ascertained by the President both with 
respect to the proposal to introduce the Bill and with 
lespeet to the prosisious thereof. 

A bore reading of these draft provisions and «f 
the existing provisions embodied in Section 290 of the 
Government of India Act hereinbefore reproduced 
should make it wystal clear that to put off BTest 
Bengal’s case is practically to smother a de-cisi-Oh 
thereof. 

There are now two mighty sons of Bengal in the 
New Delhi Gabinet. It is their sacied duty to tidte 
up tile cudgels for West Bengal with courage .and tact. 
They mujjl not fail their country in need, H any of their 
uoUeagues take a mistaken view cf Weet Bengalis 
chum, it is their bounden duty to lake their cobr/iife 
in both hands and point out his mistake then aUd 
tbmre. 

West Bengal is down on her luck. Radclifte has 
ripped. Iter up. Her troubl<»i are too many. If ribe Wghi 
to live, her lost temtories must foi^wHh re¬ 
stituted to hw. 

The autboriUos at NeMr ' Delhi sltould nridise that 
this is a very live issue in West They imat 

dot touch her tin'tibc tatr. Tbi)|y jtoist show 
knd they must proceed inddly add decide 
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Ip Uie Unit<>d Naliona, like its f>redeceasor, League 
of Natione, fails to achieve its purposes, the failure, I 
think, will mainly be, due to ite provisions relating tA> 
the nilfi of “Great Power Unanimity,” more popularly 
known as the “Veto.” In fact, recent commontH on the 
United Kntions are mostly dircflA'il against this Veto. 

But what is this Veto ? 

To understand this we must refer ourselves to the 
Charti'r of the United Nations. There in the .\rticle 27 
wc find that 

"Kaeli inruilH'i' of the Security Council shall 
h.Hve one vole," that “Deciswn.s of the Seeurity 
Council on procedural nmttera shall be made bv an 
»flirmali\e vote of seven members” and that "Doci- 
sinns of the Kecurily {tunncil on all other malleis 
shall be m3d<' by an affirmative vote of seven mem¬ 
bers including ihe coneuning voles of the iifiTiia- 
Pont mcmbpr.«” 

Tins same Article further provides that 

“III deei.sions under Chapter VI .and under par.i- 
grapli 3 of Article S2.'’ that is to .say, when the 
f'l'iiPcil is taking me!i,siircs for pacific settlement, “a 
pally to a di.spiite shall abstain from voting.” 

Now, as it ts well-known, the Security Council 
consists of 11 members of the United Nations. Of them, 
the Kepublic of China, France, the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland, and the United States of 
.4raeriea are permanent membUi* of the Security Coun¬ 
cil and the General Assembly elects six othei- inemlicre 
of the United Nations to be non-permanent members 
of the Security Council for a term of two years.* Thus 
it appeals that under Article 27 of the Charter any 
one of the Big Five could block any action by tlic 
Security Council except in two caseB; First, no Great 
Power may veto deeisiomi on matters which are recog¬ 
nised as 'procedural'; and secondly, no Great Power 
may even vote on deofsioite soledy concerned with pacific 
settlement, if it is itself a party to the dispute ; lor in 
such a case the disputant Great Power is required to 
abstain from voting at all. 

But these limits on the right of veto are not at all 
substantial. There is'no official definition of 'proi^^^utal 
matteiw.* It is, of cotirSe. true that on Juiae 7, 1M6, at 
the San Francisco Conference, the delegations of the 
four sponsoring Governments nrf Britain, China, UBA., 
and UBSlR. in a statement suggested that ^oeedural 
matters inehi.de the loliowuig : adoption and alteration 
of the rules of procedure of the Security Coam^^ selee*- 
tion d rimes a^ placid of qieeial and regnhr meeting 
of the Seeurity Counci), establishment of s|eh agi^ee 
as the CbuneU.may deem necessary for the ji^erionnanoe 
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of ite functions, organising the Council in such a way 
MS to enable it to function continuously, determination 
of the method of selecting the President of the Council, 
iiuitatiou of a member of the organisation not repre¬ 
sented on the Security Council to participate in its 
distTissions when that member's interests are specially 
.affected, and invitation of any slate when it is a party 
to a dispute being considered by the Council to 
participate in the discussion relating to that dispute.’ 
But since this statement was not formally accepted by 
the San Francisco Clonforcnce as ihe official inter¬ 
pretation of Article 27, it is obvious that any of the 
Great Powers may consider themselves as not bound by 
that interpretation. The Delegations of the .sponsoring 
Govevnmont.s believed Unit Ihe Charter itself contained 
an indication of llie application of the voting procedures 
to the various functions of the Council and thought it 
iitilikeJy that, there would aria> in the future any mat¬ 
ters of great importance on which a decision would 
haip to be made as te whether a procedural vote 
would apply. 

"HhoUld, however, such n matter arise.’' thi'y 
maintained, “the decision regarding the preliminary 
qiifvst'ion as to whether or not such a matter is 
procedural must be taken by a vote of seven mem¬ 
ber of Seenritv (hnincil, including the concurring 
votes Ilf tile permanent, members.'” 

If wp turn to the Provision.al rule.i of Procedure of 
the Security Council adopted by it at. it* first meeting 
and amended at its forty-eighth meeting, there also we 
do not find further clarification of ‘priwediinil matters.’ 
There it is only stated tliat. 

"Voting in the Security Council shall be in 
accordanro with the relevant Articles of the Charter 
and of the Stulutp of tin* International Court of 
Jusiicc.”* 

Let us then study the diffwent Articlea of the 
Charter and the Statute to get an idea as to the extent 
of the right of the Big Five to exorcise a veto in the 
decisions of the Security Council. Now any one who 
studies the Articles from Ibis point of view will rimply 
lie surprised by the bewildering variety of matters* 
which may be and in maiQr cases have already been 
con.sidered as nQn*^roeedural or substantive : 

(1) A state may be admitted to the memberehiii of 
the United Nations, expelled from it and have its 
rights and privileges suspended and later on restored 
only on the basis of a decision of the Security Council 
and any one of the Big Five may exercise a veto fai all 
these cases.* 

3. VmbBah af tie tMied iSailant, p. 24 iinS tltiited Natioaa 
Cliart«r, Art*. 28.32. 

3. I'miAasA «/ tit l/mteti NeUmii, p, 25. 

4. nut,, p. 457. 

5. Ugiipi N«Uoat ChtriM, Atto. 4, S, 6. 
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(2) Special freasi^rw xnl tke General A,9sen»bly way 
be convoked by the Secretary-General of ishe tinited 
Nations at the request of the Security Council and any 
one of the Big Five may exercise a Veto* 

(3) The Security Council deals only with those 
disputes or situations which if allowed to continue are 
“likely to endanger" in hs opinion the maintenance of 
international peace and security. Any one of the Bia 
Five may claim a veto on deeidons as to this likeli¬ 
hood.’' 

(4) When the St'curity Council deals with a dispute 
as a problem ol pacific settlemenl under Chapter VJ of 
the Charter, it is try ? that the disputant Great Power 
may not vote; but obviously any Great Power could 
have its veto right if it is not clisjiutant, that is to say. 
not a party to the dispute. 

(6) When liowpv.jr the Kecurity Council deals with 
a dispute not as a matter for j/acific settlement but as 
a matter requiring action on its part to eaforcse its 
decisions under Chapter VII of the Charter, tlien a 
Great Power, even though parly to the dispute, 
recovers its right of veto, which it might have lo.st 
during the discussion of the subject in the Stxiurity 
Gnuncil as a matter for pacific settlement. 

(6) “All functions of the United Nations relating 
to strategic areas, including the approval of the terms 
of the trusteeship agreement and of their alteration and 
amendment, .shall be exercised by the Security Council’’ 
and “The Security Council diall, subject to the pro\'i- 
sions of the trusteeship agreements and without pre¬ 
judice to security considerations, avail itself of the 
asaistanw of the Tnisteeship Council to perform those 
functions of the United Nations under the trusteeship 
sj'stcjn ndaling to political, economic, social, and edu¬ 
cational matters in the stratetpe areas.”® In all these 
deci-rions of the Securily OQuncil any one of the Big 
Five cooltl exercise iU veto. 

(7) *'A state which is not a Member of tlu' United 

Nations may become a party to the Statute of the 
International Court of .Tiistice on conditions to be 
detiermined in each case by the General Assembly upon 
the recommendation of the Security Council.”* But. 
there could be no reoommendlatitm of the Security 
Council, if nny one of the Big Five liked to exercise 
ite right of veto. * ‘ 

(8) The Securily Council may, if it (fcenas neoeSsaiy, 
make redommendatious or decide, upon meastirea; to bi; 
taken to give effect to the judgment of tbe Inter* 
national Court of Jus ice, if any party to a ease faHs to 
perfoiTO the obligations imposed upon it puder the 
judgment.** But then there might no afpeement 
mong the Big Five snd any one of them migki exercise 
its right of veto. 

6. nu., Art. -w. 
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(») The Security Council nmy. a^iREpadh the later- 
natiomil Court of Justice with a request tq give an 
advisory opinion on any legal question.** But on 
account of the veto right of the Big Five there might 
be no such request to facilitate' action in international 
affairs. 

(10) Even the post of Secretary-General of 
United Nations might not be filled as a result of a vcto> 
in the Security Council.** 

(11) Any amendment or alteration of the Charter 
of the United Nations may not bo pos-sible. if only any 
one of the Big Five did not like any amendment, or 
alteration and therefore exercised its right of veto.” 

(12) The Seeuritv Council could, where appropriate, 
utilise regional arraogemenits or ngencie.s for enforce¬ 
ment action imdfff its authority. But tu) use could be 
made of such regional bodies, if there were no u»- 
iiiiiuiity among the lig Five.** 

(13) The conditijrfe under which a slato which is 
a i»arty to the Stattde of the International Court of 
Justice but i.s not a Member of the United Nations may 
particip.a1e in electing the Court are, in the absence of 
a special agreement, to be laid down by the Giaier'il 
*Ass(Mnbly upon the r<;commerKlalion of tlw’ >tei’.urity 
Council.” Here also the veto might be applied by any 
one of the Big Five. 

(14) Under certain circum.stB.ncea l.he Security 
Council is required to fix a period within which elections 
to the International Court of Justice are to be hold. 
But any one of the Big Five miglil .«o apply its \'olo 
that no such date could be fixed.** 

(16) Tlic Security (Council could ky down (n)ndi- 
tions under which the Intcrnataona! Court of Justice 
would l»e ojten to the .states which are not parties to U>e 
Statutes of the International Court of Justice. Here 
.also the Veto might apply.*’ 

This is a fairly exhaustive list of matters which 
under the Charter of the United Nations and the 
.Statute of the International Court of Justice may be 
considered as non-procedural or substantive and there- 
fore subject to the veto power of the Big Five. 

The second limitation upon tiie Great Ptjwers' 
veto is not at all important. It simply states that when 
the Security Council is dealing with a di£q>ute -a.s n 
problem of pacific KettiemcHt under Chapter VI of tfae 
Charter, a Great Power which is a partgr to the dilute 
,n»y not vote. But obviously the Great Power will 
have its right of veto, if it is not a party Jo tke 
Besides, when the Security Councirs deciefon ., Wo«^ 
involve action under Chapter VU of the Ohwter, Uw® 
the Great Power, even thou^ party to the depute, 
recovers its . right of veto. Moreover, as tiie Russir^ 

U.. IStfn, MM.' 
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have pointed out, Art. 27 of tii® Charter refers only to 
a ‘dispute’ but not to a ‘aitoatioo*, end under Arts. 34 
and 36 the Security Council is empowered to investi- 
gato any dispute, or any situation which might lead to 
Internationa] friction or give rise to a dispute, in order 
to determine whetbor the continuance of the dispute 
or situation in likely 1o endanger the maintenance of 
international peace and security. The Russians have, 
therefore, ctlaiined th.it tire limitation of the veto right 
applies only to disimtes, and not to situationa, and 
further that decisions a.« to which label should be stuck 
on are" not procednr il, but .aubatenfire and, therefore, 
subject to the veto. 

One is almost tempted to say that there i.a veto 
here, there and everywhere; in the Charter of t.he United 
Nations and the Statute of the International Court of 
Justice. Let it be remembered further that the 
matter.^ in respect to which the Security Council is 
expected to decide and therefore the veto may be 
applied aie not only numerous but also of vital 
importance to the Itnitcd Nations. The Security 
Council has the “primary responsibility for the main¬ 
tenance of international peace and security”,"' and in 
view of t his important!® of the functions of the Security 
CoiuKiil the Members of the United Nations have agreed 
to accept and carry out ite decisions in accordance with 
l.he C^liarter of the TLiited Nations." The decisions of 
all othi'r bodies of (be United Nations are nothing 
niori* than recommendations. It is only the decisions 
of the Security Council which are binding, even 
though Iheso decisions may relate to matters which 
may be cousidered by a Member State as falling within 
its domedie jurisdiction" 

I do not deny that the United Nations cxjHwimeul 
in rcRiiect of the vi’to represents a definite improvement 
upon the League of Nations. Under Art. icV of the 
League Covenant substantive decisions of the League 
of Nations Council could be taken only by the unani¬ 
mous vote of all its members, permanent or im¬ 
permanent with the exception, only of parties to ® 
dispute. However, it was under Art. XI of the Covenant 
that mo.st of the disputes brought before the League 
were dealt with and decisions to make investigations 
taken, and there the unamtnity rule was invariably 
mterprete4 to include even the votes of the parties to 
a dispute. The voting formula under the Charter ef 
the United Nations aubstitutos for the rule of complete 
unanimity of the Lei^c Connioil a system of ijnalified 
majority voting in the Security Couhcil. Under the 
provisions of ^e Chiteter of this United Nations non- 
permangnt members ol the Security Council itidiyidually 
c^ haVe no vote. There is nothing neiv in thfe veto 
right the Great Fottem now posiite! uiteer the 
Charter of the United Nations,: li is a r^t vlri^ch iho 
|)erman<rat lumbers bf L6ni|uo''C(}nnmi always h«^. It 
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night, Iherefore, be reasonably expected that, other 
things being eriual, the voting formula in the Security 
Council would make the operation of the Council l«*w 
subject to obstruction t.hun was the case under the 
League of Nations mlr of complete unammily" 

I do not even forget that the Charter of the Unilod 
Nations does not allow the Big Five to act in eoiapleto 
independence of all the rest in the Security Council- 
Kven under the unanimity requirement, the Big Five 
must be able to carry with them at le.ast two of the 
non-permanent me.mbers in the Security Cteuncil. Thus 
if tlie oon-pprm.anent members in the Si'curily Coumtil 
could act as a group, they also emild oxercisi' a veto,” 

I even concede (hat some sort, of an argument 
could b(’ put forward on behalf of tlie Big Five, for 
their possi'Shion of the right of veto. Tlie Oharter of 
the United Nations gives the Security Council a 
governmental res[)onsibility for taking decisions that 
might involve major political consequences for all the 
menibers, especially for those who command great power 
in international polities. The Great Powers, especially 
U.S.A.. U.S.S.R, and United Kingdom thought that it. 
would be an exiscssive dose of “world government,” to 
allow the Security Council to decide and act on the 
ba.sis of the usual democratic, principle of majority role, 
because the stnictiire of the Security Council did not 
recognise the greatness of the Great Powers whether in 
respect, of population or in respect of real power. Tliis 
view Wits clearly stated K' the British Government in 
their Foreign Office commentary on the Charter of the 
United Nations.” 

“.4l least until some system i,s worked out and 
ai'crptt'd by lhr> majority of State.s ensuring that 
voles in a Council ri’present both the population 
and the real power of State, the .special po-sitipn 
w'liich has been ginuted (.o (he Great Powers for 
moir than a century must be mninlaiiied.” 

After all this has been .siiid I find it still difficult, 
to accept the view that llm voting formula in the 
Security Councii affords any sound basis for tlic build¬ 
ing up of a reliable system of collective security in the 
modern world. There is an inherent defect in the 
formula adopted. Disputes in international politics may 
not be always pacifically settled. It is obviously necetr 
(iary that in some cases at least decisions about paeijit; 
settlement should bo followed liy enforcement action. 
As Mr. W. Arnold Foster has said ; 

“The Council ought not to make corporate deci* 
sioHS of importance unless it can be reasonsddy siicrfe 
of being able to follow them through without being 
blocked at a later stage bj' Mm* veto. Thus the .fe*** 
of: the veto permeate.^ the whole svstem. &ich a 
,, system has paralytis in jt.s blood. U is Jike -a car 
whose, starter is apt at any time to engage the 
nteiffianism for switching the engine off,”" 

The maobine for maintaining peace is thus very 
ilMesigned. In fact, it has been also very Ilia 
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Buwiiet&s have already used their veto power for about 
tweaty-five times. 

There is not only paralysis in the system; it is 
based on the vicious anarchical principle of conceding 
to each Great Power a wide lioense to be judge in its 
own cause, and thus violates the principle of ‘equality 
before law.'* 

Finally, the formula i$ such that sanctions are now 
possible only when they are least likely to be necessary. 
The Charter allows any Great Power to veto all dooi- 
aions on disi»utes to wliich it is not directly a party. 
Obviously a Great Power may choose a ‘client’ state and 
proceed to shield it by the veto.® The ill-will that has 
already been generated between the communist 
and the non-communist West does nob encourage us to 
believe in the hypothesis tliat in a critical situation the 
Great Powers would agree "in lifting the Charter’s 
sword to protect the common peace."* 

What then rfjould we do in relation to the Veto ? 

I think there are four alternative courses of action. 
First, we might simply do nothing for the present and 
take up raUher an attitude of “wait and swi.” Secondly, 
we might ask the Great Powers to agree among them¬ 
selves to regard certain subjects as procedural, not 
substantive, and thus libcraliBo the veto. Thirdly, failing 
such an agreement among the Great Powers, we might 
attempt to circumvent the veto so that peace at any 
rate could be maintained and aggression stopped. 
Finally, we could even take, steps of changing the 
Charter itself. 

Those who advise u-b lo “wait and see” believe that 
time is not yet for any cliangt" at this early stage in the 
life of the United Nations. They argue that we arc 
passing tbroiigli a perk'd of dangerous tension betweeu 
the eomtnunist Bust and the non-communist West and 
that in a critical situation like this we should do all 
that is possible to limit the burden put on the Security 
Cotincil nnd to dbeourage all forms of challenge to 
vet/o lest tension between the two blocs might, be 
increased. 

But I think the argument advanced for a policy 
of “wait and sec” ought to lead us to a contrary con¬ 
clusion of doing something urgently for establishing a 
reliable basis of collective security. If the faith of the 
peoples in the United Nations is not to wither away, 
If in fact, II.N.O. is not to fiddle, while the world 
burns, something must be done to remove the veto. 
Otherwise, the aystcro that is designed to act as a brake 
may suddenly break the machine, throw the world into 
flames and leave us completely helpless. 

The Interim Committee, more populaily known 
as the Little Assembly, appointed by General 
Assembly at its second session in 1947 to consider 
among other things also the question of veto has 
received from the Governments of China, Britain, 
U5.A. and Caaqda certain suggestions based apparently 
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on a polity of liberaliang the veto. The Chinese pro¬ 
posal lists four (decisions: which should bq regarded »8 
procedural and therefore not subject to veto. These ate : 
( 0 ) The determination of whetlter a question brought, 
before the Council is a aituation or a dispute ; (b) the 
determination of whether a member of the Oounoi! is 
party to a dispute and thereby reqmred to abstain from 
voting ; (c) Ute fixing of conditions under which a 
■state not a Member of the United Nations may bwjoroe 
a party to the Statute of the International Court of 
Justice ; and (rf) a request to the Court to give an 
advisory opinion. It is also suggested in the Chinese 
proi)osal that the A.ssembly should naake a recom¬ 
mendation to the permanent uiembrrs of,the Security 
Council to waive their veto right in all proceeriings 
arising under Chapter VI of the Charter, the pacific 
settlement of disputes. It is further proposed that 
whenever the Council fail,s to adopt a rf>«oltition vototl 
for by a majority ot seven or more members, including 
four of the permanent members, a six'cial session of the 
Assembly to consider the question might be called at 
the request of such a majority, provided the question 
is rpmt)vrd from the agenda of the Council.® 

The essence of Uic British proposal is also a .-imilar 
“code of conduct". The British suggestions are in fact 
a re\'i.sed version of a memorandum .submitted by the 
Foreign Secretary Bovin at the Council of Foreign 
Ministers in November 1J»46. The point in the origin:*! 
memorandum dealing wii.h on abstention not being 
considered as n veto has been omitted, because that 
practice i« now recognised in the Council. It is now 
proposed that there should be ati agreement, among the 
Big Five to consult oaeb other where possible before 
a vote is taken, if their unanimity is required to enable 
the Council to function effectively. If unanimity is nut 
aehieved, it might be agreed that the minority of the 
permanent members wotild exercise the veto only where 
they consider the question of vital importance to the 
United Nations as a whole, and they would explain on 
what grounds they consider this condition to be 
present. Further, the United Kingdom proposes that the 
permanent members might agree not to exeretst- their 
veto against a proposal simply because it does not go 
far e!Dou(d> to satisfy them. It is also proposed that 
another agreement among the permanent members 
might be to the ri^eot that questions should be brouifht 
before the Council only after other means of settlement 
have been tried, end ^at they must then be prmmaW 
in proper form. The permanent mendmrs mi|dlft 
agree, aeeordiiig to the United Kingdom proprunl, ,tlmt 
they would support further rules to provide t&at for 
the consideration of any question the Cooncdl 
appoint a rapporteur or a conumittee of Seme of ita mem- 
,l:«rs to make a further attempt at coneiUaljioa biefsss 
resorting to the final dtseussion and votmg. ^ 
point in the United Kingdom pi^osai suggests n 
formula for the definition of a “diomts,^ . 

NtHnm VtAh AtS*Un, V«Ii W, rJ(«. 7. > ffi. 
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THE UKITED mumS AND T!i£ GJtEAT {’OWENS’ VETO 


The Uaitpd States also considers that to libendiBe 
tlie veto is a more practical procedure than to amend 
the Chari w and tljat on the most important deciwons 
on enforcement action under Chapter VH of the 
Charter unanimity is a necessity and corresponds to 
the political realities of the intemalional situation. The 
United States therefore proposes that the Interim 
Committee should study the categories of decisions 
which the Council is required to m^ke and should sub¬ 
mit to the General Assembly a list of categories of 
decuduns which should be taken by an affirmative vote 
of any seven members of the Council, whether or not 
they are regaided .as procedural or non-procedural. In 
a provi.siona1 list of 31 such categories the United 
States includes decisions with respect to such matters 
a,s the admission of new Members to the United 
Nations, the pacific w'tllement of disputes, and obtsun- 
ing the assistance of other organs such as the General 
Assembly, the Economic and Social Council, and the 
International Court of Justice. The TTnited States 
further favours mutual ngreement by the permanent 
merabt'rs of the Security Council to follow such voting 
procedures, and consultation among thtsmse.lves wherever 
feasible concerning imi>ortant decisions to be taken by 
the Council." 

Canada also does not favour any attempt to amend 
the Charter until the possibilities of ndorming the Vot¬ 
ing j)roecdur€ within the present frame-work are 
{;xliau‘-led. Nor does it like tt) accept indefinite post¬ 
ponement of any solution or the ignoring of all pro- 
liosols put forward in the General Assembly. Canada 
wants that not only should the means of restricting tire 
veto be considered, but also that positive stops should 
be taken to improve tlie over-all procedures of the 
Council. Canada therefore proposes that (a) when a 
state brings a dispute or situation to the attention of 
(he Council, it should submit a# written statement 
showing how continuance of the dispute or situation 
might endanger international peace and security, and 
what steps the parties had taken on their own toward 
a ireaceful solution ; (h) that the Council should work 
out agreed procedures to ensure that the question of its 
jurisdiction in a dispute or situation which is restricted 
by the Charter to those which are likely to endanger 
ihe maintenance of intemalional peae« Und security, is 
settled at an eariy stage; (e) that the rules and prac¬ 
tices of the Council s^uld be based mi a recognition 
of its obligation to' deal with; di^rutes and mtuations 
within its jurisdiction, for the Couodi's primary respon. 
sibility for maintaining peace and security was con¬ 
ferred on it by the Members of the United Nations in 
order to ensure prompt and elective action ; and 
<d>.' that the Coon^l should work out agreed proc^ures 
•< to ensure ^at no state is judge in its ostm cause.*^ 

It is easy to see that in none of these' proposals 
tbm% is ai^ suggestion d abolishing Uie veto altogether. 
The essential merit of all tliese suggestions is that they 

so. p^ M, 


could be easily accepted by the Great Powers, if 
they sQ liked. In fact, tbe Great Powers are not being 
osknd in any of Utese su^stions to surrender their 
vital privilege of veto. But this privilege of the few 
may mean disaster for the many, if in a critical situa¬ 
tion requiring urgent action the machine designed to 
establish peace is paralysed by the use of veto by any 
of the Big Five. Even if a country be subject to aggres¬ 
sion by anoUier country, nothing could be done by the 
Security Council, if the Big Five could not agree among 
tlmmselves. 

Here comes tiro proposals for “circumventing the 
veto." One stich proposal has come from tbe directors 
of the American Association for the United Nations. 
They propose that the U.S.A., “pursuant to its freedom* 
under Article 61j” should declare as a national policy 
that, if the Assembly finds that a Member is the victim 
of armed attack and that the Security Council has 
failed to discharge its r(*sponsihilities for maintaining 
peace, the U.S..\. will “in co-operation with other 
nations so inclined, take measiues which it deems 
necessary in support of the nation so attacked. In case 
tlie UB. deems action necessary before the General 
Assembly can meet, and gives assistance to the nation 
attacked, it will report both to tbe Security Council 
and to the General Assembly. It will be prepared to 
abide by the General A&sembly's decision as to w'helber 
such aid should bo continued.’’" I think this freedom 
of action is permissible under .\rticle SI of the Charter, 
which eays Uiat 

Nothing in Ihe Charier “shall impair the inherent 
right of individual or'(‘olloctivp .self-defence, if an 
armed attack occurs against a Member of Uie United 
Nations, until the Security Council has taken the 
measures necessaiy to maintain international peace 
and security. Measures taken by Members in the 
exercise, of this g»elf-defcnce shall be immediately 
rciroried to the Security (Council .and sliall nul in any 
wa.v affect the authority of the Security Council 
under the prostmt Charter lo lake at any time such 
action as It deems ncce.s.sar,\’ in order to irmintain 
or re.store international peace .and security," 

The parab'-sis in the .sjvslem i.s thus being removed 
by removing the centre of {leeision and action from the 
Sticurity Council to an outsi<lp authority. 

But the difficulty is that in the modem world this type 
of action in self-defence is possible only when great 
nations like U.S.A. are prepared to’help the victim or 
victims of aggression. Besides, it may not be safe, to 
transfer the judgment whether aggresaon is being pre¬ 
pared or committed from the Centre of the United 
Nations, that is, the Security Council to the individiJal 
Membcra or the majority vote in a Committee lew 
representative tivan the ^curity Council. 

We ore thus loft with the last alternative of chang¬ 
ing the Charter, But perhaps the Great Powers will oat 
agree to any textual amexidmeat of the Charts. The 
veto i« for them a, privileie, and the privileged never 
give up their privilege unless they are forced to "do ». 

U, Qimtufy. Val. XI, Ns. 1, 
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If we turn to Articles JOS an4 10» we will find that 
Veto is beiog guarded by veto. It is not even posmble 
to expel any of the Big B'ive from the United Natioins 
nor to suspend the ri^ts and privileges of any one 
of them." 

From this point of view it is easy to see that the 
New Zealand proposal for an amendment of the 
Charter with the speeifie purpose of providing that the 
ooneurring votes of only four of the five permanent 
members of the Council would be required in reanhing 
a Council decision is an impractical proposition.** 
Argentine makes a peculiar suggestkm for amending 
the Charter. It proposes the summoning of a General 
Conference of the Members of the United Nations in 
•order to study the privilege of veto with a view to its 
abolition. Under Article 100 of the Charter any 
alteration of the Charter recommended by a two-third 
vote of such a Conh’ience would take effect when 
ratiffed by two-thirds of the Members of the United 
Nations, including all the permanent members of the 
Security Council. Dr. Jose Arce, representative of 
Argentine, however, argues that once an amendment is 
ratified by two-thirds of the Member States, it should 
then become th6 law of the United Nations. Those 
nations which do not agree will have their sovereign 
right of withdrawing from the organisation, if they so 
derire.** 

But wljst Dr. Jose Arce seem.s to have forgotten 
is that the Members who do not agree to the amemi- 
ment proposed have also the sovereign right of .slaying 
in the United Nations. 

UnittJil NiilioM Charter* Arta, S and 6. 

.14. Vnitmi Na/iims BuUetin, Yol. IV, No. 7. p. 271. 
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It seenas to me that tfome poKtkaJ action dp pn 
international scale, it may be dome hom t>t non-co- 
operation against the permanent members of. 
Security Council; may have to be restored to to bring 
thorn to a reasonable frame.of mind .ao that titey agree 
to surrender their veto power. Here two courses of 
action could be suggested. Find, the non-permanent 
members of the Secnirity Council could approach ■ the 
permanent members with the proposal that if the latter 
did not surrender them veto power, the former might 
as a matter of policy decide to veto all the decisions 
of the Security Council, 

Ibus we could meet the Great Powers’ veto (which 
each of the Great Powers is entitled to evtm indivi¬ 
dually) by the Small Powers’ veto (which they can 
exercise if they act together as a group). Secondly, if 
the Small Poweis’ veto was not sufficient to change the 
attitude of the Big Five, or if in any case, the Small 
Powers in the Security Council did not act together, 
tlie Members who want to break the deadlock mij^it 
notify their intention of withdrawing from the United 
Nations. 

Let me state it clearly that 1 am not an enemy 
of the United Nations. But 1 am convinced that unless 
something is done to reform the machine and to make 
it more effective for international actiiun, peoples’ faith 
in it will wither away. Once the veto is removed it will 
not be difficult to introduce further changes with a 
view to make it more and more democTatic. What 1 
want is a democratic world-state, which the United 
Nations is not, and which it alaa cannot be so long as 
the veto remains to stem, the growth of this inter¬ 
national oi^iiism. 

0 :- 


THE NEW MONROE DOCTRINE 

By P. L. MEHRA, 34a. 


Even as free Indiii was being born out of the womb of 
time, she took a stride that surprised friend and foe 
alike. The raising of (he Dutch-Indonesian question 
before tlie Security. Council of the U.llf.O. heralded in¬ 
deed * devr phase in ,4Bian—nay in. world history. On 
behalf of the down-trodden, submerged humanity in a 
far-ftnng comer of the Indian Ocean we took up cudgels. 
What ir more, vfe followed this up with a clarion call: 
“Foreign armies have lib business to sti^ on Asian soil.. 
... .we shall not tdetaie foreign troops operating in A«an 
coHtrtries.” Nehru's Words were dear and emphatic, liere 
was a now Monroe Doctrine oi the East, a driving of the 
fiiH iHdl in the coffin of Eumpeap tmperialism in this 
part of the 'globed 

A refenil^e, however to the Monroe Doctrine, 
in the ' «»pecia% td events that led tq> to it, 

would ha4i' dOhsideraMy is a more comet appraisal of 
ita preisent tantoli. * - 


Much as J94.5 with the defeat of Nazi Cermany pre¬ 
sented Europe with a skein of highly entangled and 
complex tssnes; issuer that have baffled soltuion «o far. 
1815 with the defeat of Napdeonic France faced Ectnqte 
anti its “Big Foisr” (Britain, Russia, Prussia and Aus¬ 
tria) with ah equally bewildering variety of new |f|bb> 
lems.. Not the least important among these was the WWW- 
tion of the vast. South-American possesaiuns of Spifitt. 
Overrun by Ntqioleon and hk proteges, hoiteyppmbed 
with Monarchist intrigues, beset with the most wegent 
problem rtf national rehabilitation, WeBbteton's Pethnshlar 
campaigns iuid sjxdled rack and ruin, Spain was ffismatod 
at once of limb and body. For her it was diffiente, if not 
indeed htHmsrihle, to reco/mr. the domudons tiiat itpraMfed 
amrpss the spaa'<o{ ooeana. Ift that hour ^..dke nehd. 
royalist and resurgent Fcitnee, the pld hrighhour-aorote;^ 
Pyrenees, aided and abetted by the poW!e*»i,^‘''il^ ’S(«iy 
Anianoe (Aastxia{i Rttsaia ^ited . 'bee 
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it WU (tecUed that expediUonary iotcH be dig* 
patched and ^aln’a Iom poaseuiooe b» lechimed. 

Juat then President Monroe oi the United Stat« of 
America in a messace to Congress made a veUed refer* 
ence to these designs. His people, he dedaxri, could mn 
look with etiuanimity upon European Powers Interfering* 
in any part of the American hemisphere. America, in 
other words, would not take it lying down. It was a 
brave, a rewolutionary, declaration that set the European 
dovecots a-flutter. And yet for all their Itoldness the 
words of President Monroe or the setUimenis of his 
people could not have stood in the way of the troops of 
the Holy Alliance. America then, a sliriveUed.yp state 
of hardly 20 colonics, was not what she is to-day. blic 
hadn’t the wherewithal to meet the challenge. 

Britain came to America's aid. For motives, a jumble 
at once of altruistic and mundane, she decided to 
underwrite the Monroe doctrine. The naval squadrons of 
the ‘Misiree.s of the ficas’ blockaded the path of the 
expeditionary forces. Whut was more Britain hastened to 
recognise the 'independence* of the ‘republics’. Canning 
could indeed say, as he did, that he had called a 
New World into being to redress Ae balance of the Old. 
What be forgot to say was that the rough outlines of his 
brave New World bad been drawn by his great counter¬ 
part across the Atlantic. 

It would be beyond the scope of this short essay to 
examine all that the Monroe doctrine has entailed in 
subsequent history; pan-Americanism, Yankee Imperial¬ 
ism, the Big Stick policy, the Dollar Diplomacy, to men¬ 
tion but a few. To our present purpose it W'otild suffice 
to say that in 1822 President Monroe saw with a pro¬ 
phetic eye far into the future, foresaw fairly clearly all 
.that European colonial expansion meant in the Americas. 
Be was indeed a statesman, helped in a remarkable 
measure by fortuitous circumstance: the split of European 
Powers, Briuin’s break with her continental allies, her 
vision of trade pro.spects in the New World. 

The problems in Asia to-day are in no wise different 
fiom those of the Americas in the early 19th century. 
They might indeed have been different if the Japanese, 
the first to raise the political stature of the Asiatic, had 
«ot been lured into the shadowy illusion of a Herren- 
volk of the EJsst. The quivers of hope which they sent 
into many a breast struggling agaiast formgn domina¬ 
tion proved false and illusory. The conquest of ICorca 
and Manchuria in the eariy thirties^ followed close on 
its heels by the attempted strangulation of China, came as 
bitter disHlusiuttritents to not a few. And long before 
Fnarl Harbour; with the brilliant military campaigns in 
awning and'what turned out to be the. rout of the aliens 
faun the aaered roil of Asia, it was plain that Asia's 
gglvation lay not through the raee of Nippon, 


Asia to-day la a jwiling caulciron, a ietsthing mast 
of humanity struggling against Colonial imperialisma «f 
the worst typo. In certain parto—Iran or China—thb 
stru^le is not so apparent as in oAerg—Indoneiia and 
Indo-China. Essentially however, beyOnd the shady oil 
deals of the Kremlin in Iran, or the secretive help of thb 
Yankees to parties and factions in China is thb hare 
reality of Western powers controlling—or attempting to 
control—the economic life of these peoples. In Indoneaia 
and Indo-China tlie outline is Iwlder and clearer. Here 
we arc face to face with a naked 17ih century colonial 
systetti trying to establish its stranglehold in the face of 
resurgent nationalist movements. Ihcse movements wore 
scaroned in the fires of World War 11, when the ‘masters’ 
abandoning their Wards to the lender mercies of invad¬ 
ing hordes took to flight. The invaders in turn for the 
ergonomic slavery they imposed conferred Uie much clam- 
oured-for ‘independence’. But to-day the masters are 
fotne hack again! 

The pattern i.s closely akin to that of 1822. Then as 
noiw across the mighty oceans ply ships carrying men 
and munitions to help establish ‘law and order’ in the 
far off colonies. These id turn show a strange rductance 
to accept the gracious offers of ‘equal partnership’ with 
the Mother-country in a joint Commonwealth. And all 
the while independent India, her position in the present 
set-up not radically different from that of the United 
States in the twenties of the 19ih ccnuiry, makes it 
plain that site dosen’t like European powers poking their 
little noses in the inierna] affains of these nascent re¬ 
publics. What the pattern lacks is a guarantor, a some¬ 
one who will underwrite India's Monroe Doctrine. 

In the gloom that grows thick and fast as the 
Hollanders’ ‘Police Action’ c-irries all before it, or as tlie 
Reds succeed in extorting oil cuiicnssions under duress, a 
glimmer of hope beckons too. A factor of no mean import 
is the voluntary quittance of the British'from the field. 
Mr. Churchill's doughty successor is fast “liquidating'’ the 
“Empire," a course of action pregnant with vast poten- 
tlalities. India's liberation, with that of Burma and 
Ceylon round the corner, will release progressive forcee 
of no mean magnitude. What is more, Australia's con¬ 
sistent championing of the underdog In lands close to 
hfjs is something not to be lightly trifled with. And finally 
1947 is not 1822; world opinion to-day could not be flouted 
with the callousness and impunity of the days of Metter- 
nirh and Louis XVIII, What the future holds in store 
for Asia's awakened masses would be hard to presage, 
what is certain is that a New World is being born here 
in the East, to redress the balance of the old. War-torn, 
bankrupt West. 
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It was. 1 think, 15 years aeo that on a i&oon-lit night 
in oar home garden, my mother told' me several Buddhist 
stories; she talked of the hapipiness of Western Paradise, 
how everything there was exquisitely adorned with gold 
and silver and precious gems; how the pure 'waters there, 
Over the golden sands and surrounded hy pleasant walks, 
were covered with large lotus flowers. Thus was this 
happy abode perfected and adorned. Moreover, heavenly 
music was always heard in this abode; flowers rained down 
three times a day; and the happy beings liorn there were 
able, on going to the other world, to wave their garments 
and scatter flowers in honour of countless other Buddhas 
dwelling therein. In the end she said that what we called 
the Western Paradise was the India of today. It made a 
deep impression on me in my Imyhood. 

When 1 had finished the senior middle school course 
and attcndtMl the univorKity, I chose Classical Chinese as 
ray subject and besides I took ttp a course in Buddhism as 
my optional subject. After mv four years in the 
university it seemed quite clear to me that China and 
India were the only two very ancient countries whose 
living civilizations and cultures were truly venerable; 
tliat there had been a close contact of friendship between 
the two countries fur many many centuries; that during 
tlte last two thousand years India has not coveted any¬ 
thing of China but instead, gave us the sadhana of free¬ 
dom and mmtrL Along with that message came the 

wealth of her literature, art and education. We had 
received inspiration ftom India in the fields of music, 
painting, drama and poetry. Her apostles had hrf>ught 
with them great gifts uf Astronomy, of medicine and of 
educational institutions; nor had they ever been sparing 
in their gifts and all their gifts were accompanied 

by deep lovp and friendship which were based on 

Buddiiism. 

Now what is it that we thus received from India? 
In the spiritual plane, she taught us two important things: 

(1) India taught us to embrace the idea of absolute 

freedom—^tliat fundamental freedom of mind which 
enables it to shake off all the fetters of past tradition 
and habit as well as the customs of the particular con¬ 
temporary age, that spiritual freedom which casts off 

tlm enslaving forces of material existence.* In short, it 
was not merely that negative aspect of freedom 'which 
consists of ridding ourselves of outward oppression and 
alavery, hut that emancipation of the individual from his 
own self, through which men attain great Irberation, great 
ease and great fearlessness. 

(2) India also taught us the idea of absolute love, 
that pure love towards all living beings 'which eliminates 
aU obesessions of jealousy, anger, impatience, disgust and 
emulation, which expresses its^f in deep pity and sympathy ^ 
for the foolish, the sricked and the simple—that ahsolw^ V 
love, vdiich recognisea ^ 'inaepanhilitv of all beini^:' 
**the equality of foWd and Bnemy.” oneness of myaelf 

thIn|B.f TIdi ftest idft i* eontahted in idie 


Buddliist Tripitakttx The teachings of those seven thousand 
volumes can be summed up in one phrase; ‘^Uhute 
sympathy and intellect, in order to attain absolute freedom 
through wisdom and absolute love through pity.** 

In the cultural field, India brought us invaluable 
assistance. Of these influences I enumerate some. 

Since India and China came into contact with each 
other more than two thousand years ago through Bud¬ 
dhism, it is natural that what has influenced Chinese 
culture should Ite tfoough Buddhism. Hie translation of 
the Buddhist canons into Chinese gave us new ideas, 
new systems and new materials for our literature. 

Enrichment of Phrases 

According to a Japanese Buddhist Dictionary, during 
the eight hundred years between the Hnn and the Tang 
dynasties prominent Chinese Buddhists created more than 
35,000 new phrases and words. Hiere Were two methods: 
one was that of coigtbining Chinese single words into 
another new meaning; such as Chin-ju. Chin means 
real, the word Ju means likely; their combination means 
Bhuta-tathata, The world is fundamental to Mahayana 
philosophy, implying the absolute, the ultimate source and 
character of all phenomena. Another example is the word 
Chun.g-Sen; Chung means otf or many; Sen means born; 
and the combination is a new phrase meaning Sattva, 
all the living beings. A third example: the 'word Ying 
means first cause, Yuan mean second cause; when these 
two words arc combined it is translated as Hetupratyaya. 

Another method was the adoption of a Sanskrit word 
with its original sound; an instance of this is the word 
Ni-Pan which is the rendering of the Sanskrit Nirvana. 
And Cha-Na came from the Sanskrit Ksana. At that 
time, the Buddhist translators not only created many 
new phrases but also saw to it that they were distinct a'nd 
correct. This is truly a great contribution to out 
literature. 

WlBENlNC THE CHINESE WbiTEBs’ HoRXZOW 

The Indian literature was so frau^t with the exeroiae 
of imagination that it liberated our Chinese fiteratnre 
which was lacking in deep imagination. Indian writexa 
when writing had a fund of thousands of verses of tite two 
great epics the Mahabharaia and the Ramayana, the 
poems in the world, to draw upon. The Buddhist poet. 
Sri Asvagbosa whose main poetic 'work is knowh na 
the Bnddha-CharUa-Kteuya-Sura which had been translated 
into Chinese hy Dhatmaraksa, exerted great influence not 
only on Chinese Buddhism hut also on Chinese literature, . 
As the late Prof. Lion Chi-chao said.- bur 1oi% poeins of 4 
H«roine of Modmg and The Peacock Flying towards Tke^ 
Sauth-eaH belong to tiie style of the Buddhist IHemture. 
Hte novels and dranuMi b! the Tang, Sung:, Yoan MMl 
Ming dynastfos were iniflu^noed by Buddhisaii inditbcdy. 
The Heicofd of a Pffiibw of the Tang dynasty,. 

Ditfstes Imr there imu 
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Buddha images in rock-cut caves 


having once stayed at a serai had converged with e 
schidar who deplored the poor conditions under which 
he laboured; and then the Taoist Lu gave him a pillow 
and asked him to go to bed. He immediately dreamt how 
he passed bis time in good iortune througimut his whole 
life; awakening, lie perceived that everything that had 
happened was ilhisoiy. Another popular novel The. Flam 
o/ the Golden Bottle of the time of the Sung dynasty states 
that there was a young than, the son of See-men-Ching, 
whom- a Buddhist’priest Po-chen taught the mible preach¬ 
ings of Buddha; the boy then changed Ins suename from 
Hsaoko into Ming-nu and finally fidlowed the priest as 
a STomana. Such a religious novel bears obviously the 
influence of Buddhism. 

The fidd of drama » complicated in itself ; a iamous 
writer of modem Qiina Mr, Cfatmg Chin-tu divides a play 
into three parte: (a) the main body, (h) the minute 
details and (c) the local drama. Ihramatic dancing and 
flinging had tbejr respective origins in aiunent days, bnt 
a cumhiaation of the two does not seem to appeu till 
aher tile period of th« Wei and the Tain li^sties. The 
earlijest .opera piny we know of was colled PiHtow (Wedge), 
hMeni research: has. shown that it httrothtced firodi a 
called., B Soctth Jndlo. TUI endvcf 


musical instmments iniroduced into China from India 
passed through Central Asia, The Yang Emperor of the Hsu 
dynasty collected all instsuments and divided them into 
nine groups; among them, there were some instruments 
of Kimtan and Indan. 

The popular instrament of that time was the Kon-ho, 
a stringed musical instrument used ny the ancients which 
came from India during the Han dynasty. An important 
musical instrument used during the Han and the Tang 
dynasties, was called the Pi-Pa, a guitar which came « 
that time from Egypt, Arabia and India, along with 
Buddlitsm down to China, We can therefore trace how 
both the literature and music of China have been deeply 
influenced by India. We also see tltat the stories of the 
ClJneso plays, such as A Record of South Trees, A Record 
of Soul Retwning, A Play of Thunder-peak Pagoda uni 
A Dream of Butterfly, were Buddhist. A style of .Chinese 
essays called Prose has been discovered from Tung-htmng 
caves; it occupied an important place in Chinese literary 
field. A modem Chinese scholar Mr. Lu Chien-yu odla 
this the Bud^ist lyric. Actually there ore some dfSer-. 
ences between "Reading ftwse” and ‘♦Buddlasd lyi!i<»".l 
the latter body consists df religious songs trirasUted; 
Sanskrit It 'was prcvaleid to top Tang dynw^j^, 

: fpriher is,« '.whi^h o«ttist8_ 
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bodi for reading and singing sneh u the ''reading prote’^ 
of Vinalakiiti, Another popular reading prose is known 
as Mdhamaudgalyayana Seeking hU Mother from Hades, It 
describes how Mahamaudgalyayana to save his mother 
from hell made all people be inspired "with the sublime 
ideal of "universal love” of Buddhism, 

The TRAMSFonMATiON of Chinese LtTERARy Styles 

Ancient Chinese written books do not show sufficient 
effect at organization and therefore lack clarity of pre¬ 
sentation. With the advent of Buddhist classics, it began 
to l)e more systematic and consequently more lucid and 
logical in the exposition of ideas. Indian Metuvidya and 
methodology ushered in a new era in China in the art 
of writing. At (he same time, the Buddhist trans¬ 
lations were being written botli in verse and prosfi. It 
created a new field for Chinese literature. All trans¬ 
lations of Buddhistic literature were written simply, because 
in the study of Buddhist books the aim is to emph.-isire 
original meanings and not to fashion fine sentences. T)r. 
Hu-hsieh in his work, The History of Dialect Literature of 
China, states that the story of jen-pan minister (see 
/haastAasrika-Prafnaparmniia) was written in a style of 
revolutionary dialect in thot age. He also says that the 
piose of Dharamarakslia and Kumarajiva were written in 
the then patois. Dharraaraksha and Po-yuan had trans¬ 
lated several Buddhist Sutras in the literary style of the 
enigma, it was composed according to the rhyming lone 
of mass songs. During that lime, poets wrote several 
poems containing Buddhist thoughts. For example, there 
was a great poet of the Tang dynasty named Lee-po whom 
his friends called "die god in exile” because he seemed 
to have come from a higher world than this one and to 
have looked into realms that ro«*t men cannot see. Here 
are his veraes, full of Dhyana: 

Why do 1 live among «the green mountains? 

I laugh, and answer not, my soul is serene; it 
dwells in another heaven and earth belonging 

to no man; 

The peach trees are in flower, and the water 

flows on. 

Ajfterwards there was a development in the style of 
the proverb generally used by the Zen school and Neo- 
Coafuciane. This likewise was related to the Buddhist 
literary writing. , 

The Bbith of the Chinese Alphabet 

Written Chinese consists of numerous symbols which 
in the earliest stage of their history were mainly picto- 
graphic in fonn. This was a great handicap. With tlie 
introduction of Buddhism and Sarii^t a number of 
Indian scholars attcmipted to invent an alphabetical system 
Id solve our difficulties. The first alphabet that was thus 
iBtrodneed appears to have been one of 14 symbols. It 
is oollect "feryo-ha-shu” or “Foreign Writing of the West¬ 
ern Couatries** and also named as "Ba-laman-shu” "Brah- 
manical WritteigT*^ It was theii that the Indian Buddhists 
vriio had ci^gM Odna asristed in forming, according to 
^ model in i£ie Slarm||it alphsibet, a system of 36 initial 


lettes, and described the vocal otgtns hjr whiidt they , an 
formed. They also contributed tables, in wluch, by aieane 
of two sets of reptesentative characters, one for the 
initials and another for the finale, a mode of spelling words 
was initiated. $hen-kung, a Buddhist priest, is said to 
have been the author of the system and the dictionary 
Yu-pien (Discrimination of Language) was one of the first 
extensive works in which it was cmploye-d. Tliere was 
also a famous historian named Shen-yo, to whom has 
been attributed the discovery of the Four Tones. In bis 
biography in the History of Liang Dynasty we find: "He 
wrote his Treatise on the Four Tones to make kmiwn what 
nian for thousands of years had not understood; the 
wonderful fact which he alone in the silence of hi? breast 
came to perceive.*" When the Republic was established 
in 1911, our government introduced the alphabet of the 
standard language to the people. Although it was rather 
crude and did not yield very satisfactory results, it 
furnished us with valuable materials for fiirlliiT experiment. 

In rrsiject of the field of art vvhii'h has hern so much 
influenced by Buddhism, we know that Indian an was 
carried to Chino through Central Asia, where we had 
hod trade with Indians during the early Han dynasty- 
Modern research has shown that the vesiiges oI Indian 
art have been discovered by archaeologists all along the 
Central Asian routes. In all tlie eliief cultural outposts 
of Cliina, such as Bainiya, Baciria, Khoian, Miran, Turfan 
and Tun-huang they have discovered rcniains of Buddhist 
grottos, sculptures, paintings, etc,, which bear testimon 
to the great effort made by Buddhist India to bind China 
with lasting tics of cultural relationship. 

Buddhist art readied Chinn proper. It had strength 
enough to impose itself on the national art of the country 
and influenced it for seveial centuries. 1 think Buddhism 
gave a new life to tlie development of art in China. This 
art did not follow the Chinese classical traditions hut 
rtprcsenied a synlhesis of strong Indian and Seffdndian 
elements which gradually adapted themselves to Chines* 
genius. I shall give the following examples of various 
arts in China. 

New Style of Bitddmist Temple Construction 

Indian architecture followed Buddhism to China; 
there were several new innovations, such as Buddhist 
temples, stupas and stone caves. Among them the temple* 
were important to the common people for worship on the 
one hand and for the monks’ meditation on the odteie, 
According to our tradition, tho.se temples were bttilt dther 
by individuals or by prominent monks in antdent tim**. 
We have no details of arebitmure as there axe now extunt 
only a few ruins which tell us of the glory of those 
olden days. According to a Japanese engineer, th* 
construction of Pa-Ma-se (Monastry of Whit* Horse) 
Loyang was copied from the architectural style of 
Anathapindadararaa in Kosala State. The Records of the 
ffmidng Buddhist Temples, althowgh lh^ mention maiqr 
cvaits of note in temples, give no detail# A bettear 
of infoitnation in this matter is rife Records of the 
ymtg femplts, in vdsich ate Vrtitteii d«Ui^ nbotit : 
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eowrtiuotioa of Yong-Nkf^K (Monattery of Pennanem 
Peace) vrhick was built by an Enqteress of the Wei 
dynasty in 516 A.D, It was an enormous Buddhist 
stupa in nine stories, more than 90 Chang (about 900 
feet) in height and the temple wae 100 Chang in height. 
The entire conslroction was in wood and occupied more 
than 10,000 square feet of land. It was almut 100 Li 
(about 30 miles) bom the capital whence we can see that 
stupa. “On the top of the tower, there wa* a golden 
mast.” This was a temple constructed in Indian style; 
wc never had siudi a one lH’.for« tlte days of Indian 
influence. The late Prof. Liang Chi-chao says that we 
do not always realise how much this particular form of 
architecture adds to the natural beauty of our landscape. 
Wc cannot think of the West Lake in Han-chow of Chekiang 
province without it* two Pagodas, the grand Luey-fong 
(Thunder Peaki and the graci’fiil Po-su. Tlie oldest 
picic of ai.-hileeliire in Peking is the Pagoda in front 
0 ) tin; icmpL* of Tieti-nin" tlleaxinly Peace) Imilf during 
the close nf the 6th cci>inry A.D. Vi'hal beauty of kormony 
does the ii-hind of (amng-lJsvunp, (Fairy Flower) in Pei, 
with the while Pagoda on its p.'ak and the long verandah 
below rr'veal! This was what llie comhination of Chinese 
and Indian archilerlurc alone eould have achieved, 

Sr,iji.nttmE OF Caves 

In ancient times wc had carvings upon stone but 
niter, T think, sculpture in three dimensions hcfoie the 
introduction of Buddliiiim. Modern research has thown 
that stone sculpture began with the Wei dynasty, as the 
King, Wen-chen, was in favour of Buddhism. Thereupon, 
later emperors and ctnpresscs wUlicd to have a stone cave 
in the hills where there would be sculptured Buddha's 
statues for religious purposes, From the biographies of pro. 
ndjwnt monks of China, we learn that Tai An-tao of the 
Tsin dynasty, who was generally known as a painter and 
literary man. was also a sculptor. He and his brother 
worked togetlicr. upon a large image of Buddha, whirh 
enjoyed great fame in its days. After that dme, Uicre are 
several records of famous sculpture being executed during 
the Six Dynasties and the Hsu and the Tang dynasties. 
Unfortunately all these were destroyed during the civil 
war between the Northern and the Soudiem dynasties; 
as well as by the deliberate vandalism of three emperors, 
who were bitterly opposed to Buddhism. We still possess 
today the great rock sculptures and reliefs, three or four 
thousand in number, at Yedefau (near lavyang) and 
Lung-men (Dragon Door) executed during the Wei and 
^e Tain dynasties. But die great treasure wo have is 
die group of figures at Yung-knang (Clouds Hills) Da- 
tung (great Commonwealth) large and stnall, not less than 
a thousand' in niunher. Yung-kuang cavea were located 
<, 30 Li (about ten miles) ofi from. Ping-chen, tlie old 
capital of the Wei dynasty. Yung-kuang is situated on 
the bank of die C^uang river of Wu-chow, and Ye<khu ia on 
(be hank of Yi river. Both of them are skuBar from the 
gstugraphioal point of view, Henoe during the Wei 
dymstty, the feqple' ea&ri Yuiig-knaitg the NmrtWn 
% SeBth^ caves of Aemiivi 


to the Book of Wei dynasty, there was a Sramana named 
Tan-yao who got permission from the king to carve 
cut five caves in the Wu-chow, by the west side of 
the capital. There were two Buddha images carved on 
hill stone, one is 70 feet in height and another 60 feet. 
Wo thus come to know that cavc-sculpiure in' the 
hills was introduced i>y Sramana Tan-yao. 


-e 



The influence of Indian Art on Chinese sculpture 
The Buddhist art of sculpture during die time of tb* 
Wei dyna-sty is hest represented in the grottos of Yun^ 
kuang and Lnng-tnen. It is beat to describe die an of 
Yung-kuang in die words of Chavannos, who wa« the 
first to explore the region: 

*^o appreciate the fineness and elmjtance of tito. art 
of the Nortfaom Woi, wg ^uld stu^ dseie riatues 
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whkh m \lit-*\it. We shftU see in them a |eatlei)<;ss 
, o{ expression and a gracefnlness of pose which Other 
periods have not been able to render so successfully. 
Several of these statues are seated in a cross-legged 
posture in front of each other; this posture is no longer 
seen in the Buddhist carvings executed under the Tang 
dynasty.” 

But it has since then been recognized that the art 
of Yung-kuan and Luogmen is much more tiian what 
Cbavonnes held it to be, 

Yi-khu caves were {constructed by Emperor H-ao- 
wen of the W«i dynasty when their capital was tranhierred 
to las-yang. By the west side of Yi^khn mountains is 
Lung-men. On the east of that mountain is Hsian Hills; 
several Buddhist caves were carved on those two lulls, 
they were very like the Yung-kuang caves. 

The Yung-kuang caves were completed during the 
Wei dynasty. The Yi-khu for Lung-men) caves were 
being executed during the period extending from the Wei 
to the Tang dynasty. Because there was a i'ivil war during 
the |)eriod of Flsao-ming emperor of the Wei dynasty, it 
was natural that little attention was paid to the ionstruc- 
tion of Buddhist caves. During the emperor of Chin-Kuan's 
reign fTang dynasty), there was a chieftain of 
Wei slate, named Tai. who carved three cuves in the 
north side of Yi-khu. These exist to this day. 

The third great seat of Buddhist art of sculpture in 
China is Tung hwan caves, be-ttex known as the "CroUos 
ol the Tlwusand Buddhas” as there are a thousand Buddha 
images in them. Situated as it was at the meeting place 
of, the Central Asian highways on the frontier of China, 
it has recived almost all the Ser-Indian influences which 
have been observed in the art ol Khoian, Kuehar and 
Turfan. 

The construction of the grottos was started in the 
4lh century A.D. but the oldest dated grottos go hack 
to the Wei dynasty. There are four different stages in 
the development of the art at Tuag-hwan: (1) the art 
of the Wei dynasty (5th and 6th centuHcs A.D.), (2) 
the art of the early Tang dynasty (7th century), (3) the 
art of the late Tang dynastry (from the middle of 7th 
century to the 10th century A. D.), (4) restorations and 
additions were carried on up to the middle of the 11th 
century A.D. 

F)iom Stupa to Chinese TowEb 
The ebnstiQCtioD of towers began after Buddhism 
has been introduced to China. In India, the purpose of the 
Stupa WHS to keep cither BuddhaV or a saint's relics. But 
the tnweor in China was used not only for keeping a salnt’e 
relke and the Buddhistic Sutras, but idso ,aa n memotial 
to pionunent personaliticM. The earliest Chinese tower 
was built at Po-ma-se of Lo-yaag during the Han dynasty. 
By the time of tlm Hsu dynasty, it became a com- 
m<ui .constructional operation. For exanqile, in the 1st 
year of reign of the Hsu dynasty(601 AJ).) the 

empetpr .gave a royal mandate to the 30 Chinese monks 
who ware responsible for the conStruictipn of such towers 
in viriout diitricls of. the country. 

. .Anothw -exatMa. H. .jaiirided By ^ 


stHsalled winged lions which guard die gatas the {Ian 
graves, set up at the beginning of what is known as thd 
‘ spirit path” which led up to the burial mound. It has 
been suggested that the impulse for the use of such 
guardian animals came to the Chinese from the West, 
probably by sea and through IntHa, although they 
reshaped these impulses according to their own creative 
genius and stylistic tradition, which mmvived from the 
Han period. Again, the Chinese Shen.tao pillar (spirit 
path pillar) was also copied from the Indian Asoka 
pillar. 

Painting 

The paintings of the most ancient period of onr 
history have disappeared. From several records, we only 
know (hat there was painting before the Ilsn dynasty; 
when Confucius visited I.o-yang in about 526 B.C„ he 
saw a picture of die Diick of Clwm holding his young 
nephew (]!heng on his knees. After Buddhism had hetrn 
carried to f'hina there wa.« a new eneouragement to our 
Chinese painting. Buddhism gave new ideas to the paint¬ 
ers. The tentple. murals and Buddhistic pictures might 
have been influenced by Ajauta*s wall-pointings. The 
most renowned painters in our early history were, Kuo 
Tcti'Wei and Kuo Ha-to. They were famous f«r th«ir 
paintings of Buddha. For instance, a straight still figure 
of Buildha. his eyes half-closed in meditation, his face 
quiet witli ipner concentration, helped the beginner to 
meditate. A picture of heaven or of a procession of saints 
moving with stately steps front cloud to cloud showed 
people the grai^. and beaiily of holiness. In China, many 
artists lived in the quiet Buddhist monasteries and the 
walls of the temple were filled with decorations that 
showed the life of Buddha or other saints, and even the 
western paradise, 

Tlie most famous BudcUiistic painter was Woo Tao- 
tze, who lived in the first part of the 8th century AJ5. 
He was a Buddhist and worked a great deal in moui- 
teries. He executed many paintings on the temple wafl. 
It is learnt, that he painted three hundred frescoes on the! 
wall, but, unfortunately, they have crumbled and disappear¬ 
ed, and his smaller paintings arc lost, for even from the Tang 
dynasty, very few pictures have come down to us. Land¬ 
scape painting was carried to its greatest perfection aa 
the Chinese always loved Nature and felt trety closp 
to her. I thitfle, h may be the influence of BnddhisBt 
which strengdiened their love of nature, for did Tiat 
Buddha say. "Truly, trees and plants, rocks and stoDei, 
all shall enter Nirvana.” 

We have cited enough examplts in whiidt the fdeia 
of Indian art have deeply fertillEed Chinese Kt 

The influences of Buddhism wore also felt fri dm 
scientific fidd; there were four important htfiuencea: 

Astbonomv and the CaEEM&AIt' 

About the first part of 8th century AJ). there waps 
some Indian monks employed to regulate the judfoaal 
calendar. The first meiHikmed », Gaudamira wluMie itaiaihit^ 
of calculation waa cdled "Kwang-TsaJi” (tha Calp^ 

,of-the -Btight 
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Anotlier Ubhlu monk nmnod Sid^mrtha' Imd presented 
M new celendar to the Tang Emperos in 718 AJ).; it 
was trandated from an Indian calendar, which was called 
Kiu Che U or NavBgraha*Siddhanta. It had greater sue* 
cess in China and was in use for four years. It contained 
a calculation of the moon’s course and the edi^ses. In 
721 A. D. the Chinese Buddhist tuuned Yi-hing adopted 
a new method of calrulatiun which was evidently based 
on the Indian ashronomy as it contains the nine planets 
in Indian fadtion: the sun, the moon, the five planets 
and the two new ones, Rahu and Ketu by which the 
Indian astronomers represent the ascending and the des¬ 
cending nodes of the moon. 

Ayurveoa Cabbied to China 

The Indian Ayurvedic system was taken into China. 
The earliest date was the middle of 5lh century A,D. 
when a Chinest! noble named King-sheng. who was a 
Buddhist had gone up to Khotan State. He has left us a 
work which, although it does not seem to hi* an exact 
translation from any Indian source, is at any rate a com¬ 
pilation from different texts of the same origin. It is 
called Che-Chan-Ping-Pi-Yao-Fa or the method of cur¬ 
ing the diseases concerning meditation. 

During tlie Tang dynasty. Emperors and nobles of 
the court sent a special envoy to India to hunt for 
Indian Thaumaturges (Tantrik Yogis) who were aup- 
posed to be in possession of secret methods of curing the 
effects of old age. 

In the Hth century A.D, an Indian Ayurvedic book 
named Ravaiiakuinara-tantra was translated into Chinese 
from the original Sanskrit. It is a treatise on the method 
of the treatment of children’s diseases. Tlie book, Kasyapa- 
samluta, was also translated into Chinese at the same 
period and it deals with the treatment of pregnent 
women% diseases. Actually the Chinese had their own 
medicid system and they took every care to enrich it 
from time to time with materials received from outside. 

Block PHiNTtNc 

In ancient times transcription of books was the only 
method to diffuse knowledge in China. It was so till the 
Ch’en and the Han dynasties. Though we had discovered 
a stone plate printing method, it was not so easy for 
printing purposes as the stone itself was rather heavy and 
h was also a dunwy thing. During the Hsu dynasty, the 
corved-wood .plate printing mi^hod was introduced iii 
CSiini from India, ^nce then‘'^ihe Buddhist priests have 
been in the hsd>tt of giving people little paper diarnu, 
Stamped with a picture of Buddha, to protect them from 
demons or illness. To haw a etuideer way of eepyiug books 
and spread their teachings, Chintz Buddhists adopted 
this printing method and made experiments in tiw 
i^et m& Ideuns of Buddhist monasteries. Thus the first 
bhdk' was priuted; in BdS It war oHe td the sacred 
honka of Bti^dUlhlsin caBed Ae Yi^ra-cohedikn-ittnina. 
!p«aU^4tu^' ' 'Idtisd receatiy,-^ 

in ;CK*^ 'If-kf,^' 
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on Buddhism printed during the Tang «nd the Sung 
dynasties have also been brought out from Tnng-hwang 
caves. Afterwards this wood-block printing method was 
taken over to Europe and it devdoped into fine copper 
printing, it has also become a wood-cut art at preaent. 

New Jj»HCATioNAL Method 

How education was exactly conducted in ancient 
China, no one is able to tell: but we are quite certain 
that Confucius and Mencius did not resort to the method 
of addressing a large numbi;r of audience for the 
preaching of their teachings, and it is quite likely, there¬ 
fore, that the system of formal lecturing, with which 
we are so familiar to-day, came from IndU. For instance, 
several institutions were established during the Sung, 
the Ming and the Ching dynasties, called “Shu-yuan,” 
each run by some prominent scholar, who collected 
round him a large number of pupils to be taught a cer¬ 
tain course. This seems to have been the same as the 
system of Ciinikula or Asrama of ancient India. Th« 
teaching of the Shu-yuan emphasixed moral discipline aa 
well as intellectual training; it specially gave instructions 
on how to encourage self.cultivation which had been 
introduced from the Buddhistic meditational method. In 
the tihn-yuau system of the Sung and the hfing dynas¬ 
ties, great empliasis was laid on personal cultivation, 
contemplation, and introspection; and this was in fact 
the key point which brought the change in social ideas 
and customs. Our Chinese proverb states that we keep- 
our mind only when we hold it fast, wc lose it when 
we give up our hold. This is a course of mental hygiene 
in one of our educational methods and western scholars 
are going to realise the power of mind in the same way. 

Furthermore, oiir educational method not only in- 
Tolves teaching of knowledge, but also the training of 
the spirit. Hsu Chin-yuan, the Neo-Confucian scbol^ of 
the Ming dynasty, said of learning: 

’ Learning is of great importance to man. One 
who is bom intelligmit would tose what one originrily 
has witliout it. 'Without it one would not he able to 
maintain dignity. Without it moral transformation, as 
from weakness to strength or from evil to good, wottid 
be impossible. Without it one can never Teach tit« 
state «f perfection in moral virtues of love, righteoua- 
new, reasonablenws, wisdom and truthfulness. It 
would l>e impossible, without it, for one to dnt^arge 
dutifully one’s function in this world of complicated 
reiationtiup . . . Without it one wottld not k>tow 
what would be the proper thing to do under diinient 
ciroumstanees... 

Thus we find that the definition of the word learn¬ 
ing in China, oansists of two things, one is knowledge 
ami another is tqnritua] experience. That is mtactly what 
Buddhism tau^dit its followers. 

What I have referred to above contj^se tips# main 
elements of our BudiRdtije bmitage and 1 am proud to 
Say that we have made use of it to good purpose; JtHBah 
thought has been rnttirely assimilated into otti owh ' 
oi tfipriiciKta and has become ^ imditoaidn ^ 

oewarimim^, .'Indeed,. <Stf4iiRi|up''.'ha<vdd)in', 'jjic^e 
;)un4 . 
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taflafiMiBl feligion of t]ie coanti 7 and occupied the first 
seat of honour, Buddhism not oniy kifloenced China in 
the field of cultute. in art, literature and science, etc., 
hot also infiueooed Confucianism whiidi as mixed with 
Buddhism during the Sung and the Ming dynasties deve¬ 
loped into the scltool of NeO'Confucianism. The teaching 
of Neo-Confucianism was more spiritual than material, 
and more philosophical than political. It began with the 
Sung dynasty and ended with the Ming dynasty. 

India and China have had such cultural ties for the 
last two thousand years. I love India, I admire India, as 
India has her own philosoplty which made her stand and 
hold her head high in the world from the Vedtc period 
till now. The Indians prized neither wealth, nor power, 
nw glory, nor martial prf>wea»; the final criterion of 
human worth was Icnowledgc,—^knowledge not wealth, 
sacrifice not accumulation, beauty not ugliness, giving 
not taking, the seeking ratiier than the end of the 
seorrii. These were the things that kept the spirit of man 
alive and related him to God. I also love China, 1 admire 
China, not heTiluse 1 cultivate tlie idolatry of geography, 
not because T have chanced to be Itom on her soil but 
because in China we possess a philosophy which has 
never asked people to cultivate the sense of individual 
comfort, md because China has saved through tumultu¬ 
ous ages the living words that have issued from the 
iDuminated consciousness of her great sons, Confucius, 
1-aotze, Mencius and Chaungtze and others wlio taught 


nt the truth of universal wisdom, pesc«, 
the unity of all beings, 

We have unfortunately been separated from one 
another for at least a few centuries, and the way of liv¬ 
ing in our two countries has been greatly affected by 
foreign influences both political and economic. We have 
to pave the way for new messengers. Dr. Rabindranath 
Tagore’s visit to China in 1924 and that of Pandit Nehru 
in 1939 on the one hand, and Gcneialiaslmo and Madame 
Chiang Kai-shek’s visits to India and His lloUness the late 
Tai-hsu’s on the other hand have done a great deal to revive 
our old relation and our old friendship. Furthermore, we 
have been exchanging siudents and professors helwet-n 
our two countries since the war and recraitly our Chinese 
Covemraent has appointed Prol. Tan Vun-shan as China's 
cultural and educational representative, in India. Now; 
that India has become an indepcndnil country, and China 
has also achieved her own' fretrdom after this war, India 
and China should have a closer tie of friendship. I have no 
belter words for e»prc-,sing my feelings ilian the words 
which Pandit Nehru has used: 

“And noiy the whpel of late has turned full circle 
and again India and China look towards each other 
and past memories crowd in their minds; again 
pilgrims of a new kind cross or fly over the moun¬ 
tains that separate tiunn. bringing their messages of 
cheer and good-will and creating fresh bonds of a 
friendship tlial will endure .”—The Disrovery of India. 


ANaENT REFUCE HOUSES IN BRITAIN 
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Onk of the most attractive features of nearly every English 
tovm or village of any antiquity is the row of alms-houses— 
period cottages dating from the time of a generous bequest 
by a contemporary bf-nefacior. At the same time, there 
are a nnmber of largei' hospitals for the poor which arc 
worthy of mtention, by reason of their ancient history and 
thrir beautiful buildings. 

Let us start with die Royal Hospital at Chelsea in 
London. It is the work of Sir Qmeiophe^ Wren, the 
designer of ,St. Paul's Cathedral, and was 1(1 y«!8t8 in build¬ 
ing dfi82'-~lfi92). From its foundation it has been a 
Igime lor veterans of the wars wlio have fallmi on evil 

There is a picturesque legend that NeU Gwynmf. the 
orange girl of Drury Lane, and lavourhe of King 
Charles II (]6fi0-4685) vras so moved by the spectacle of 
old soldiers about London without; any means of Mtpport 
that dm appn»acbe<l her royal lover, 

■ T|>e fOnyf said in limt she could have imrt as 
. ttnmh ground endovod by her handkeirdnef. 

NoB tkerfSrtiKm her handkerchief to bita, thread 1^ 
gid biumgh aUk to ^eloro ^ie btowlaoenge 
'’|r-''0lhMg'il'- 


Alas! there is no truth in the legend; the only con¬ 
nection the King had with it was that he laid the found¬ 
ation Slone three years before his d»:ath in 1685. 

The buildings contain a Imll, a beautiful chapel, add 
extensive dormitories and recreation rpoms for the old 
soldier inmates. The hall is now used as a reading room 
and contains in normal times a varied collection' of 
medals end other military tropbiea. 

In the chapel are preserved several of the 
captured at Waterloo and in the Peninsular War againaC 
Napoleon. It is almost exactly as Wnai left It* 

Today there arc 550 Ri-pcnsioners. Ibey grp fguriliaar 
figures in London in the characteristic long red Irodk 
coats they wear in summer. 


Just outside the old City -of London waUs is,the 
picturesque hospital of the Cka];teilieuse, the aurvWid of 
the original Carthusian foimdation eatabUshed by tii® 
French knight Walter dc Manny it, 1871. U' be^^ 
a monastery, hot was diasolved at Ae time' oL Ag 
ation in 1536. ' , ' 

Here Queen Hwaheth lodged fai l^, befe^ .bar. 
^nation the following ^ 

fef bit oottxt whoa cniio ^ 



Aticaa# S0iU$es m iai 

ftio l>uitding3 8ul>»e(iuetitly ymt acquired by the rich tiinbi^ed buQding waa originally the ball of the United 

coal merchant Thomas Snttan in 1611. la his will he Guilds of the Holy l^ttity and St. George, which Was 

endowed the property aa a home for pensioDKa ami as founded in 1383. Abet the Reformation the buildings 

a school. were acquired by the famous £>arl of Leyomder in Queen 

Elizabetli’s reign (155(Ml6(l3). Ho 
built the Tudor hospital which is 
now so familiar a local landmark. 

Lord Leycester established hia 
foundation for a Master and twelve 
bretliren. Each pensioner was, and 
still is, required to wear in chapel s 
habit of blue-black, surcharged with 
the heraldic bear and ragged staR of 
the Warwick family with which the 
town has always been associated. 

Hach brother originally hod .to 
prove that he bad not more than £S0 
a year of his own before he could be 
elected to the foundation. Also he had 
to come from Warwick. Kenilworth, 
.Stratford-on-Avon, or Woolen-under- 
Edge, in Warwickshire, or Arlington 
in the neighbouring country of 
Gloucesier. Today the brethren each 
receive an allowance of £B0 a year 
and their quarters. 

A little distance from Winchester, 
the ancient capital of England, set in 
pleasant gardens and amid fields, there 


The pensioners were to be 80 in 
number—^^gentlemen by descen^ and 
in poverty, soldiers who had borne 
arms by sea and land, rocrchanw 
decayed by piracy or shipwreck, or 
servants in household to the King or 
Queen’s Majesty.” The school was 
for 40 boys. It has grown consider- 
ably since that time, and now, in 
its new home in Surrey, is mie of 
the moat limpCrtant public schools in 
England. 

Until the outbreidr of World War 
II; the Qiarterhouse still had its 
pensioners in their blaok gowns. 

They were accommodated in their 
own rooms, as their foundw wished. 

Unfortunately the ancient buildings 
•offered Coiuddcrably {ram fire during 
the ahr raids, but plans are on foot to 
re-establisb their home exactly as it 
was. 

The Midhmda town Of Warwfofc is i'h^ great hall of the Royal Hoi^tnl ia now used as » reaifisg 
m>e of nw»t psoffi^y pwao^cd, i wid writing room 

places in the cotmuy. foofo 

the huge ea^, ihew to* some notaWe ramaih^ is the ancient HospUal of Saint Cross. The genuixe 

o!: traveller may ring the bell at Ac gtent gate and be 

WCst iGate fo a 1 ^^ of: ^Igrina^ .trmvellers regaled with a piece ^ bread and a gloss of beer, .for 
pwwytedty to the nietoHteattne iW La»eeiliar?a this » the anoiept trad^oX of diia unique aaylutt, 

idrifoM.' Tt it poAiSp* olden: betytital of Ita fo the 




The main entrance and the fine Doric portico of the Royal 
Hospital. Chelsea, London, designed by Sir Christopher Wren 

in 1682 





m tut! iioixtttl IMS 


kinfi^tb, {or H tttia founded by Hyde de Blois in 11% 
for tlve relief of "ihirieen men, to ledueed In ettengtb «» 
rarely dr «<?ver to be able to raiw themselve* without the 
aMiotaiice of one another/’ 

In 1377 Cardinal Beaufort, Biehop of Winchester, 
re>establlsbed the Hospital as o “BrotWliood of Noble 
Poverty,” Inrt the pensioners were drawn lor the most 
part from fait own contiderable retinue. 


It escaped dissolution at the time of the Reformation, 
and continues to flourish. In. 1857 U Was organised on a 
trustee basis. 

At the gateway is tlte hatchway erected by Cardinal 
Beaufort. Here the beer is dispensed to the Wayfaren in 
horn eups< and bread is served on wodden platters which 
were priginally made in the hospital by the pensioneis. 

The Inethrcn wear distinctive robes. Those who 
depend on the miginal charity of de Blots have Idacfa 


gowns with prominent silver crosses tm the sfaoiilder. ilioad 
of the Beaufort foundation hate , a robe of CmtBmd red. 

In Windsor Castle immediately opposite the facButiftd 
St. George's Chapel, you will find a row of charn^ -old 
Tudor houses. Here live that select community known 
as the '"Military Knights of Windsor." 

This honourable body of veteran officers has au wiciont 
history, and dates from the same Ume as the eambUdinient 
of the famous Order of the Garter by 
King Edward III in 1948. 

In those days' Uie knights were 
called the “Milites Pauperes" and the 
King, in making the endowment, used 
these wOTds: 

"Out of iprat regard he had for ifae 
military honour and those wlio had 
bravely behaved themselves in bis 
wars, yet chanced to fall intu decay, 
made a provision for their relief and 
comfortable sustenance in did age pro¬ 
viding for them in this his foiindalion.” 

Twenty-six poor knights were origi¬ 
nally appointed; they wore a red 
mantle, with the escutcheon of !;t. 
George. After their eleetbn they 
received 12 pence a day, and 40 
shillings a year for other needs, pro- 
rided they fulfilled certain dudes. 
They had to pray for the Sovereign 
and the Knights of the Garter. IWy 
had to be present each day at High 
Maw, at masses for the Blesred Yitgin, 
at vespers and at complin. If they failed in their religious 
obligations, then they lost tiieir 12 pennies a day. 

.Since 1833 they have been called simply *Mflitary 
Knights” and today they are chosen from impoverished 
senior officers pf all three fighting services. They stQl 
attend services in St. George’s Chapel and have specinl 
duties at Garter dtaptersy and other funodons. They watt 
a pieturesque red tunic, blue overalls and cocked hat 
with red plume. 



The Leycesler Hospital in the city of Warwick is a fine speeimen 
of Eiisabelhan hulf-timbered architecture, built in 1571 















AmjRLT jg»ucAi»>N sETOJEaiEBrrs 

Bt AOTBONY El/ENJIMITTAM 


Sn Bichass Ln*iKOBTONi« the most prominent amooR 
tile creative educationalists of En^nd, wrote in 1943, 
amidst Ute blisaard and hoiron of World War II : 

"Education cannot be completed by 18 or 21, 
and by failing to provide adequate facilities for its 
continuance, *e deny in practice what we afina 
words, that it is a lifelong process. One of the chief 
probloms of the day is to make it life-long, Oppor¬ 
tunities for systematic adult study are needed on n 
wider scale, and these, must not be limited to lec¬ 
tures or classes given in any hall or schoolroom that 
happens to be available. Ibey must have a ‘local 
habitation,’ a focus in the Latin sense of the word, 
a hearth where the fire remains continually lit, and 
where education can be more than isolated indivi¬ 
dual study and becomes a life shared with the others. 
The Educational Settlements which have grown up 
during the century show how such a hearth can be 
provided." 

In liis well-known book, Education for a Worid 
Adrift, Sir Richard livjngstone condemns in the iDaost 
merciless and outspoken way the aystem of education 
in England with its examinations, speoialisstiona, 
academic snobbery and public school touch-me^notism, 
with its growing indifference towards history, literature, 
philosophy and fine arts. The harsh criticism of the 
author will become a hundredfold true when we tuna 


Co]h>go for both men and women at Oxford, Avoncroft 
College, near Broro^igrove, Worcs, meant specially for 
the agricultural and rural workers and the Woodbrook 
Settlement b Birmingham manag(jd by the Quakens for 
promoting social, religious and cultural studios. NoU' 
residential colleges for adult education are numerous in 
England and are spread throughout the country, 
extending up to Wales and Scotland. Of these the 
principal adult educational settlements in London 
which are really doing pioneering work are the City 
fdterary Institute, Mary Ward Settlement, Toynbee 
Hall, Walthamstov Educational Settlement, Oxford 



our eyes from England to India, where the basis for a 
healthy nationalistic education is still to be laid. The 
narrow idea that education is to be got through certain 
approved schools and colleges is so strongly rooted in 
our people. The diplomas, degrees and titles become 
ends in themselves to be wor&ipped and adored, even 
to the extent of discardmg the formation of personal 
character, sense of civic duties and the creative develop¬ 
ment of personality. 

But today the very fact that eyen mass-produced 
graduates and (be glamorous Europe-returned gonlie- 
mon feel themselves compelled to hunt after jobs for 
a 'sabK^ equal to, or a little lowc» tiwn, what the office 
ole^ .gat, has turned out to be a blessing in disguise 
for us to ponder dispamonatdfy. the inherent defects of 
flair edocatioBoal system and our educated toenhality, 
Tbe hs^,, of seH-idiance, self-reBpeot W>d national 
pride, the lB«k of will-^oWor, strenj^ of |oharaeter ind 
uaSntited ernativity. are all found to Im inseparably 
liidt»l igp'.. OUT present mieriKHUu^ education. 
Whate^l iia'^e bima the eanses a^d resulta 
BttSh an edneatiou to tim past, we ate alii agreed that 
to Free rie need ^ substinuse and not semblance 
n health, .natierial and creative edu<mtion,. tnofe 
^pa^ei^jty to# ^ atollt population of tibe cwmtiy, 
wl^'ia vSo^ kdt of tdacationai paper 

"'eohemat.' ■_ , '"''y 

’ To '8tqjia«9«^"'aii4. toto»ale:;^. -^ato .kernes 'of 

'min 'Scpimafe' 

' *T!xtfa- 

. .edwatian,**..' 



The City Literary Institute, London 

and Cambridge Settlements to the East End and the 
Working Men's College, As one who has attended and 
seen something about these settlements from inside, I 
must wy that the real seminars for the future Beoples' 
QoBegea are to be foimd to those settlements. Ibere 
is hwdly aV tiace of formalities and academic snobbery 
which is/too towsntial pre-requisite for the free and full 
dev^pmeht of humam^ to us. 

Then '**1^ vatious vOlu^^tiuy otitoisatitow 
tod mtooiatiQns that , are engaged to adult’toucatito, 
of tobirih spoaial mention Should-be made bf’to® 
diduR 'Education, 'tototoktitoai 
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tm MoiERN asyiDw m ocmm, im: 


Fedorition of Wo^en’ Eduoatkmal Assodotioa^' tbs Adult Sdoeotioa aehsm.^ ar« stiU iMiiag watwia^ 
N&tiooud Adult fiebool Umoa, Workeni’ Edaeaiioaal is^. 

AaRwifttioB sad the National Foundation for Adult A great incjentive to the Adult Education of toe 
Education, all havbg their headquarters in I^doa. common man was given in Germany and Italy during 

the reign of the Dictators, Thmr ideal 
was to give the opportunities to all the 
citizens of toe State to enable thoan to 
acquire that amount of uooful knowledge 
tliat. will make them the beat citisene 
in their own seuse. It may not be out 
of place bo mention hero the part played 
by the G.I.L, (La gioventu ilalmux del 
lUtorio) iu Itab' for the formation of 
the youths of either sox during *.he last 
decade of the Fascist rule iu Italy. It 
is no oxaggeralion to say that the com¬ 
mon man gained more knowlr-tlge and 
experience about the (■(ionojnic, political 
and social probloms of the day from 
those non-academic, and popnl.ir institu¬ 
tions than from the recogniscsl schools 
and colleges of the Fascist Stale. Tlie 
State Education of the children, and of 
the boys and girls should later on bo 
integrated by the edruitmt working of 
the Adult Education schemes, winch, it 
rightly and intelligently oiganised, can 



The theatre of toe City Literary Institute 



The flftttleraenla intended for improy- 
ing the social status of the workers, 
the downtrodden and the unfortunate, 
the countrywide network of the 
Y. M. G. A.S and the Y. W. C. A.b~ 
ali co-operate and work together for 
the spread of creative education 
among the adult population in 
England. 

Even with the moat efficient (^stem 
of general education as they have 
devised in England, challenging and 
croath-u, minds like Sir Richard 
Livingstone, T. G. Williams, the 
present Principal of the City literary 
Institute iu Xxrndon, are raising their 
TOicfe So that toe people of England 
may gat freed from too glittering 
hallowness and arrogant snobbery of 
the Public School system and a new 
heathy, creative; national, ail- 
sided, and, above all, life-long 
education may h$. provided for the 
common man in. their couutty. 

Of all toe European countries, perhaps the 
Scandinavian peoihsula has progressed most in the fidd 
of imparting adult education. In the beginning of toe 
world war toe Scandinavian countries had provided 
more .toan .200 Adult Education Colleges for- toeir IS 
million inhabitants. Pregnoriionately and qualitatively 
Elnglaod wna ^taggii^ far behind the Scandinaviaiai. 
In Sfijie of of war in Norway, it is known 


The corner of the canteen 

benefit not cmly the illiterates and uneducated masses, 
but even Univmity graduates and recognised profes^ 
aors. 

Both toe Wardha Scheme and too Sargent . Scheme 
speak rd the free and compulsory edueation of childr^ . 
between a certaia age., 1!^e sohooldeaying age is &ed' 
at or sixtcMto. So fgr tydl sa4 foo^, 

lUchard Idvins^tdae, m his .book entitle fks;.4fat|«re.' 



Amt EmJCATION SfiTliiMENTS 
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tn Sdue(Uion analyses tkis idea ol fizibg 
fouiteMt, as it is fasbipnalde in England, and wys: 
*‘To cease education at 14 is as unnatural as to die at 
14,” The argument holds good if we admit that what is 
idiysical death to our body that, in reality, is lack of 
education to the mind. Obviously, it is better to have 
eampulsory education terminating at the age of 14 than 
to have no education at all. But in a more advanced 
society, ns England i« supi^osed to be, that argument 
holds ground as solidly as ever. 



The library 

But in a country like India adult education will 
have to serve many purposes. Its immediate and 
primary aim c-an be the uprooting of the curse of 
iJlitoriwy from our land. Mass education of the adults, 
if undertaken immediately and wisely organised, can 
prove to be an effieetive remedy to the menacing cancer 
of illiteracy. Then, it is through bringing together the 
(iOmmott man of all parts of the country that the living 
oommimion of mintfa and hearts takes place. What is 
fruitfully ohsen-ed in our social clubs, debating and 
discussing groups of boys and girls, will prove to be 
more frui^ril in, these adult education centres. 

It goes WitlioUt saying that higher gradas of Adult 
Education, classes and oj^urses gjvcn in advanced 
educational settlements, as the City laterary Institute 
or Mary Ward 3ettlomeht in London, can profit also 
the Eniveiwty graduates; Time will not be wwted and 
we discover tot tore is always something |iicw and 
fresh tpleam icom tho% grand, living social and human 
pheantnejtttj.^id<^ ore slo#!^ being diwoveied, inaiysed, ■ 
elassffiedj^d-»#e»pK8to to cicHopwative into- 

aetto . of to addlt 

odueatiiQn^ . '' 

Anp^w impdrttot of toh. adtotiunoi 
residrmtM-iie1^a9^ti> to fsiendd# ^''p,rw(»!lictoluaion.' 
.for 

toby. Sitantoim, the dutinguii^ed toit^ogist, 
siijjrs ' ■ Itopnae mbre and mpns a .p(u^tipn 

frhetoir something eonespendto to the monastic 


seclusion, some form of complete or temporary with- 
(irawal from to affairs of to world, will not bo one of 
the great remedies for the dehumamsing effects of a 
civilisation of busj’bodics.” These settlements thus 
meet the profoundly human needs and creative urges 
for men and women who, unfortunately, fall a victim 
to tlie grinding wheels of the machine civilization. 

Dr. H. C. Dent, a man whose realistic approach 
towards modem life is as keen as it is critical and 
sympathetic, in his book entitled A New Order m 
English Education, says ; “Men and women must have 
in future the opportunity to apply themselves un¬ 
interruptedly for a sufficiently long period of time to 
exploration of a selected field of knowledge, mastery 
of a desired skill, or enjoyment of a worthwhile form 
of recreation. Only thus can they be enabled to meet to 
ever-more exacting conditions of life in a modern 
industrialised society. 

‘The nearer we approach to full democracy to 
more numerous and more responsible will grow to 
ooromon obligations of citizenship. The periodic with¬ 
drawal of the worker from the daily round aud common 
task, that he may examine thoughtfully and objectively 
the nature of the society in the govnmanco of which 
he takes so active a part will become more and more 
.a necessity if muddle and mismanagement are to be 
avoided." 



The gymnasium 

Whatever to final form of national educational 
Plan for Free India and the provisions therein for the 
furthetoCB vocational training is going to be, adult 
eduction, through readential or non-readential settle¬ 
ments, peoples’ colleges, adult education centres, must 
fdr]|y an integral part of our national life. They will 
bepome better and more efficient centres for creative 
eldt^tiion than to approved channels of the univerjaty 
syHhtbus syetro. They are enterprising experimente 
nfoMh emlbmkiag.^npon^ for to future of India will 
largely depKS^ ppon the sort of education we give to 
hit, peopin riito how. In the groat naticm^uilding task 
tot awaits us creative education toottth creative 
tonnels will be next in importance to the healthy 
economic development of the nation. 





SOLVING BCHJSING SHC^AIX IN KOTAIN 

FiKAoty^au^ Sted Rofues 


By PHIUP MURRAY 


In Cmt Britain today idana are fast materialiting for a 
hose cp'Ordinated bailding programme. There wiU first 
be an emergenoy period of two years daring which the 


can be twned out as qaickly as ajrpiaae and tank parts 
have been during the war. 

Although families will live in these houses only untQ 
they can find more pwmanent homes, 
no effort has been spared to provide 
them with all the benefits of modern 
science while keeping the rent an 
low as possible, and well within 
the moans of even the poorest 
workers. 

Although the house is small—il 
covers an area of but 616 square 
feet—^il contains a living room 14 
feet 3 inches by 10 feet li inches; 
two bedrooms each 12 feet 5J inches 
by 10 feet 11 inches; a kitchen 10 
feet 2i inches by 7 iect 3J inches; 
a Iwthroora, separate W. C., and a- 
storage shed. 

The house has been planned to 
give maximum areas to the rooms 
by avoiding corridors. Opening off 
the entrance haQ are the kitchen, 
bsthrocffl and W. C. One of the 
bedrooms opens off the kitchen, the 
other off the living room. The 
living room and kitchen are en 
suite, separated by a glazed screen 



Tl»e cxlprior of a factory-madfi house fitted with ample windows with 

steel frames 


accumulated and urgent demands 
will he met, and then a lO-year 
schedule of rapid building. One 
million homes must pe built during 
the first two years of peace in 
Europe, 

Tile builders that remain will not 
be able to build more than 300,000 
traditional brick houses during this 
period. A new teduiique of build¬ 
ing was required to bridge the gap, 
so the Britisli Government has 
dneided that half a million tem¬ 
porary bouses must be mass-pro¬ 
duced. in factories—houses that can 
be put up . quickly-by trained men 
withroul retarding in any way dl«s 
12‘ycar pfan for 4,000,000 trat^ 
iionid bifdc houses, 

^ps' pt thousaiuls of men aiid 
'women have become' acei^tomed 



Tbe ocanfortatde interior cd the mo(» 


during dm war to working with 

litofl,'-of ..wlurh'';tl^ wiU Ito. * , . 

suipfua' as w»e ae mimttkmi im^amhm is cutr The in the centre of vditch it a ^aaed dntm, 

'I# rtw 'Coswaweirt'a emtttsncy 'hpuae tios itd,Bpa(je. anff.l^tV 

to., we storf n tto'.imtif'' ,. ikn 
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(liftedt to oteoia funihitre, the deeigiaen of this house 
have boflt in seveisl fitdai^. these fittings Wonid 


be worth nearly £300 if they could he hou^t. Young 
housewives who have seen the prototype have all praised 
these fittings, which are, perhaps, the outstanding 
feature of the house. Indeed, it is in the interior of the 
house, rather than in the ihell, that factory production 
haa rendered its greatest service. 

The two partitions b^weeh the kitclten and the first bed¬ 
room, and between the living room and the second hed- 
room, are arranged as oupboarde. On the kitchen side 
diere ia a ktder with divided faoriaontal shelves. The 
lower Atdvea are tor ihry goods, and the upper shelves 
have igMien ventilnted for the storage of peiishahle foods. 
There k, a second fauito-tn enpboard on the Idtcben side 
isr hvcpOaM and ether loose kitchen equipment. Between 
die two oapboards is, 'a hinged table, whi-di folds 
vertically again^ the paititiM when not in nee.. AB these 
on^bofmb,4tto 'made of. pressed steel. 

On die hsdeoom side of thie partition th^e is e 
fnU-hei^. ^*tth hetiemtal .Wifing 

cafl, imd 4L ^mit onidboarA aheked eont^ping personal 
Uaoi. Iho bedmoin tdde of .- »is unit hsa mabo^y pl^* 
wood to die doore, are iimned in deiA Tne 
^lyes '«w aiesi,'. 

Tlw enpbeMrd tmit betsraen . dm Uvbtg i Xinmii ittd 
1wfb»d»,di .adM ’l|B''«tBdii’'with '.plyweed ’, ipmsds..# the; 
dm; Btdaig' WW® i'-iddB is a' djiihhwd^ 

dtewsw tmdvneath, and oin th* : »ed* 
tmpi.'.sida' ere daee’i«igdies*dfr-*v)M for,^;etdW, 'IM*,-. 
•Bis; iiu heave pWinfetAe' end' ^' d^kd ■((>» «1h« '' 

had tbe 

teieeitfii; e d^;lid»Kde/ 1 d^h#l^ 


On the kitchen side there is a Combined assembled 
cookmv sink with two draining hoards, and refrigerator, 
with drawers and cupboards bdow. On 
the bsthroom side, the bath and com¬ 
bined clothes-washing boiler and hand' 
washing buwl are built into the sted 
unit. The hot and cold water pipes 
and waste pipes are in the middle of 
this unit, together with the hot water 
circulating cistern. 

Water is heated by a boiler fixed to 
the back of the heating stove in the 
living-room. This stove burns either 
coal, coke or anthracite. An electric 
immersion healer, thermostatically con- 
trolled, is also fixed in the cistern to 
heat about seven gallons of water when 
the living-room fire U not in use. The 
living-room stove also heats the kitchen 
and bedrfjoms by hot air ducts between 
the walls of tlie various rooms. 

The method of construction of these 
houses has been planned so that over 
90 per cent, of the woik is done in 
the factory. The wooden floors are in 
sections, screwed direct to Mieei 
steel joists. The Walls arc in panels 



i Th.Cf b^itbedam, mde. whhb has bsthi basin and 
boiler biiBt into the ate^ wall.. 

eqti4 at the corners) into 

:$K 'hp^.' ;.j|gffd'&Maed' .i4p4owi,' The are 
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This plan shows the sendble use made of tiie area allotted and the 
compact arrangement of the domestic oflBoes 
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set on A sheet-steel «H at the floor level, and between 
similar vertical corner and middle posts. Three horittimtal 
steel Asts, at tlie top, centre and bottom, «ro in tbe 
thickness of the wall. The sections are tightened tip by 
means of stedl wedges at the ends of these flats. At the 
joints of the sections special mastic eeatings are inserted 
to ensure perfectly wcathertight joints. 



The kitchen side, with a combined unit, com¬ 
prising cooker, refrigerator, sink with two 
draining-boards, drawers and cupboards and 
. saucepan rack 

The walls are built on the sandwich principle. The 
external side is sheet-steel, swaged to provide stifoess, 
and coated with flwciiJcnt airti-driiin material on the 
inside to prevent noise. Iniornnlly, tlic wall is lined with 
sted in the kitchen, bathroom, W.C. and hall, and else, 
where designed to receive plyboard or any. on’ a light 
timber franse, and faced on either side with aln^nium 
foil. ■ This gives tbe wall a resistance to heat equivalent 
to an 11 inches cavity brick wall. 


The roof, pitched at 6i degree^ bas jttessed tlietal 
joists at centres corresj^ding to the widths of the wall 
panels. These joists have their bottom members pressed 
in angle form at the ceiling level and at the following 
the rake of the roof, the angles taking the sheet metal 
ceiling and roof respectively. Hie aleel ceiling is plain, 
but the steel roof is swaged to obtain rigidity. Capping 
is placed externally at the joints of each section and 
adequate longitudinal steel bracings are introduced at 
the centre of the span. Abuve ilic ceiling level is placed 
aluminium foil mounted on timlnT frames similar to the 
wall panels. 



The bed-room cup-boards of pressed steel with 
mahogany plywoed panels 


The steel is Imuderised, primed and painted, except 
the roof, which is i>onderi..!ed. pritiH'd and tar-sanded 
externally, which gives adequate protection from rusting. 

The site work of erection is reduced to the mini¬ 
mum, Prior to delivery of the emtwgency factory-made 
house, a concrete slab is laid and tarred on the top 
surface, and the necessary services and ihains are put 
in. Afterwards the floor sections are laid and bolted 
together on top of the concrete, and the end walls and 
side wails are positioned, wedged and bolted, working 
from one end of the structure. 'Aie partitions, cupboards 
and kitchen units ate placed in position before the waBs 
arc ereoietl. The placing of the roof, hearing on tiic outer 
waUs and the intemal central spine wall, is the lust 
constructional operation. The house has been designed to 
mm an immediate requirement, and its hfe will be 
limited by licence. 
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Their Place in Hindu India 

Bt SATYA, PBAKASH, ujl ., 
BuiperintenderU, An^eology^ and Art Mriseum^ Jaipvit 


Tm ‘roae pink* city of Jaipur, literally known M the 
CSty of Victory, owes its existence to Maharaja Sawai 
Joi Skgh 11. In other words, it may be ^id that the 
city derives its name from tlic famous Jai Singh who 
ruled from 1699-1743. Ho was the king to stand by 
tlw eon of Pnncp Azaiii-ehah in the struggle for the 
Empiiv on the death of Aurangsiub and to drive Dm 
Moghuls out of Jaipur. 

Tlic pn-'sent eify of Jaipur was founded by him 
in the year 1728. I'iie city, surrminded as it is on the 
north luid cast by rugged hills crowned with forts, 
is enclosed by a (Touellatcd wail with seven gate- 
wa.yB in it. Tins jdace is the pleasant healthy liapital 
of lone of the most proisperous indopendeut Stales of 
Ri^jputana. It is a vuiy big and impon.aut commer¬ 
cial centre with all poasiblo amenities of life in it. The 
crowded streets and markets arc lively and picturesque. 
The city is remarkable for the width and regularity 
of its main strei'ts. It is laid out in its rcetangular 
blocks and is divided by cross streets into six equal 
portions. 

The giwndeur and beauty of the city very well 
speak of the material improvemuuts in miodera civi¬ 
lisation, which maiufest themselves in detail in the 
elegant style of town-planning found in Jaipur. But 
the fame of Uie city doe-; not oul-sldne the grandeur 
of the Slate. The .Slate of Juiinir, needless to say, ie 
the most jirogrcssivc Slate of liajputana and it, just 
like its city, is magnificent both from, witlun and 
without. It has a glorious past—the past on which 
its beautiful present is based and also a promising 
future it is destined to be. Here an attempt will be 
xnade to reconstruct its past cu the basis of what has 
been found in the State. This would enable us to see 
Jjdpur through the various periods of Indian history. 
Here its place in Hindu India {is., up to 1000 AJ>.) 
luur beea discussed. 

The State of Jaipur was known as Amber in 
medieval times. But its ancient name is Mat*j/adesh. 
^eoordihg to Father Heras, a noted historian from 
^mbay, the place may rightly be c^led the land of 
the Meelias or the place of Fish. It is interesting to 
nc^ that both mcem and matsya mean one and the 
same thing, i.e., fi.sh. This place-name is famdus in the 
Mobabharata, for it was here that the five Pandavas 
came to reside in disguise afbir they hi^ completed 
twelve years of their exile, ,1a epic times Matsya- 
deiA hod its capital ut Bairat—a village in the ter> 
‘litory of the State, and commonly known as 'Virat- 
na^r* of the: Mohabharata. 

Besides the epic evidence in question, the. Rajppt 
evidmuie on thp historicity of the pjiace ascribes 
to. it of, "ljlMmd|hap---4nothe!r of 

' ■ P, • ,y^OB* -perwwali^, 


whose head is the present chief His .^ghnew Mahai* 
rajadliiraj Sawai Man Singh Bahadur, ruled over this 
Stale of Jaipur since the time the place was known 
as Dhundhar. 

ArcUaoological find.s ut Itoirh, Bairat and other 
pIiK' 1‘8 reveaL to us that traces ol pre-hisloric civilisa¬ 
tion are to Ik; found in thi.s part of the country. We 
.are indebti;d to Rai Biihiiilur D. H. Salmi for tho in- 
furmation that the valley of Uuiral was inhabited by 
•man even during pro-historic limes and that it is older 
than the epics. The chert Hakes and cores diseovored 
in one of tlic rough-built stone platforms in this valley 
and on tho lower terrace of tlie adjoining hill closely 
resemble these' found on the chaleolithic sites in the 
Iadu.s Valley. Tho parallel walls found at Ituirh by 
Ur. K. Nr Puri appear to be but models of the 
parallel walls excavated at Harappa and MohenJodarO. 
That their purpose must have been to serve as 
foundations for floor,i to prevent the possibility of 
their sinking is evident from their u.se at tlicsd places. 

Again, the cult of Nature or Mother Goddess, 
the represi'ntations of which arc to be found in clay 
here in quite a good number, has its origin in the 
hoary past. 

This deity played a supreme role in tho rcligiott 
of the Indus Valley jjcoifle, and also m the chal- 
colitliic cnihsatiui. It is interesting to note that the 
represontaUous of the Ooddi'ss similar to thc^ found 
at Rairii and other places in Jaipur Stale iiuve been 
found in Baluchistan, Iran, McsoimUmia, Asia Minor, 
tJie Balkans, Syria, Pale.stini:, Crete and Egypt. 

It appears lliat the cult of the Goddc.% found to 
have been in existence in the Slate in the jirc-liistoric 
times mu.st have been widesjircad before the advent 
of the Aryans and also after it. It was so deep-rooted 
that it got assimilated in Vedic religion and the cult 
of the earth goddess came to lie known as the cult of 
Shakti later ou. 

We do not find many traces of Vedic civil¬ 
isation here and we find little to record of what 
appertained to those times. The literary evidence 
of the epics, no doubt, comes to our rescue in the 
post-Vedic era and wc are able to connect certain 
(Kjurscs of eicnta with the period of epics in our 
country's history. ^ 

The present Maharaja, an illustriofis descendant 
of the Khcldrwaha clan of the Rshatriya as he is, 
becomes, histoiieallj^ siieuking, connected with Kusa 
—the second,son of Rama. The elan Kachhwaha is 
the corrupted form of the word Kushwaha. Since 
Kush a^ his father Rama Ghandra were kn’own M 
Suryayimshi figures, the present ruler and his ancestors 
belong io tke sami^ class of Suryavanshi Kaohhwnh* 
line of ■ IWirittiyiMn' , , - .',.'11 

Hcnr oQoriiif lio ^ oykUttoo affoidod 1t>y tbif 
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iiecond part of the epics, the Mahabharata, we find 
that the first historical event we have knowledge of 
(from literary sourcee) is the great war fought 
between the Kauravos and the Pandavas on the battle* 
field of Kurukehetra. A scene of this historical drama* 
was enacted in the vicinity of this city of Jaipur. 

In Llic north of Jaipur is a place known aa Bairat. 
Thu five famous . Pandavas after their wanderings 
in the laud of Ilujputaua and during the closing 
period of twelve months of their exile, nre-dcscribed to 
have coneealwl thcniM'lves in this region in the guise 
of menial servants. Thus the State afforded shelter to 
the Pandava brothers in times of trouble. The place 
is also associated with tlte epic pi'rioJ in the sense 
timt the vicious Kicliuk with his hundred kinsmen 
W'n.s killed by the great wanior Bheom Sen here. 

Again, this i»lacc better known as Virat in the 
Epics, was attacked by the illustrious king Duryodhan 
and his mighty army. The latter was forced to admit 
defeat. Tliis plaeo not only witnessed concealment of 
the Pandav'as and the blotaly war between Duryodhan 
and Arjun but also the happy union of tlic Princess 
Uttara and the famous hero Abhimanyu. In this way 
the thre<; great events of the Mahabharata are con¬ 
nected with Bairat—a place situated in the Jaipur State, 

The State continued to play an important part in 
the history of the Buddiiist period as well. 

The terracotta si’aling which has Been found nt 
Sambhar possesses in it the principal impression of 
y^ipa (.'tacriftcal post) surrounded by railings. The 
well-known Ujjaiu symbol consisting of a cross with 
balls attarhod to each arm with the Praki'it legend 
Iiiidtisamastt (i.c. of Indra Barman) inscribed on the 
oppasitc side in Brahmi characters, is of the 3rd cen¬ 
tury B.CI. At Nagar in the south of Jaipur near 
Sambhar and at Bairat have been found traces of 
the Buddldat mouasteries, which present in them 
Hiuayuna s.v'mbols. 

In the Miiuiyan times Bairat of the Jaipur Slate 
was in a flourisidng .«lato, for we find an inscrijiticm of 
Asoka ascribed to this place. The text i>f the inscrip¬ 
tion deals with certain principles of Dhamma and it 
is a matter of gieat pride that Um place was deemed 
suitable for an edict here by the great King AsoLi. 

At Babhron too, Uic present Bhabroo on the 
Ambor-Pavta road, another edict has also been found. 
Tim existence of two edicts of tl»e great Asoka amply 
illustrates the importauec of the State in the Mnurya 
period, 1\t distance of twenty-five miles to the 
flOUlh of Jaipur, wc find a place called Chatsu or 
Cljaksu. Our histoiy records that the place of Chaksu 
belongs to a contemporary or infmodiate ancestor of 
Vlkratnadilya—the founder of the famous Vikrama 
Era—Urn era userl by the Pandits <fven now in all 
astronomical and ai!(tro}ogical calculations. We are, 
thus takfifi back io B.C. 50-57, tlm starting point of 
Ike yikran^ Sambat as it is milled. 

. finds of the excavation at Bairat include a 

glplpt noffis vhidli are boih aad Wadot, 


The Greek coins include one of fieUokles (diUg 
140 B.C.), the last Greek King of Bactria; one of the 
Indo-Greek King Apollpdotos; W coins, (of varioue 
types) of Menander, one of AntiaUddas, two of Her* 
maios and four of the same king alone. 

These coins clearly show that Bairat and the 
country round it formed part of tho Greek dominions. 
Menander was probably the Indo-Greek ruler to 
come down up to Rjijputaiia and it is due to it that 
sixteen out of the twenty-eight coins of tlu; class 
belong lo Ifis coinage, lliese coins also provide 
authentic evidence of the continuation of the Buddhiat 
establishment on the Bijak ki Pahari until about 
50 A.D.- ii 

The two Yupa pillars found at Bamala and sup- 
po.sfd to l>c of Urn 4lh century A.D. ^ve us a glimpse 
of the importance of the State even in those early 
years of the Christian Era. Several such memorial 
Yupa pillars were already known, i.c., two from 
Mathura, two from Nandoa (in the Udaipur State) ; 
three from the Badva (in the Kotnh State); one 
iVom Bijaya Gadli (near Bayana), a fragmentary one 
at Nagari and some in the island of Borneo. 

The portable antiquities found at Sambhar and 
Bairat reveal to us that the State of Jaipur continued 
to play an important part in the history of Hindu 
India. Thu number of coins of tlie Indo-Greek kings 
and the Gupta Emj>erors found at those places is suffi¬ 
ciently large and very well testifies to the importance 
of tlie Stale in those bygone days. Again, copper and 
iron blijects revealed to us by tho excavations at 
Sambhar, Bairat an^ llairh reflect the culture of 
Slate in those ancient times. Some of these towns in 
those times were well-planned and were great indus¬ 
trial centres and their artisans specialised in the 
manufacture of ornamental pottery, conch and steatite 
objects and the cutting and })oliahing of such hard 
stones as cornelian, white, crystal etc., the specimens 
of which have been brought to light by the escava* 
tions. 1 

As fo religious faith it is almost certain tiiat 
the inhabitants of the State in tho major part of the 
period of Hindu India remuined ardent adherents of 
the ortlwdox Brahminical faith and pottery tablets 
with mythological and other subjec’ts throw Welcome 
light on the subject. i 

Thus up to the latter half of the 7th century AJ3, 
the State seems to have sliared the attitude of tolem- 
tion in religion and different faitlis were allowed due 
honor and recognition in some form or otbeS*. All 
tliis is testified to by the famous Chinese pilgrins 
Yu.an Chwang, who in the course of his wandering in 
quest of truth, happened to wc pcrspnally and also 
to record timm in his memoin. 

In Barnala has also been found, in a small pottery 
jar, a hoard of ancient coins whi^ include in them 
90 Indo-flassanian coins of the 7th.or 8th ceatUiy 
Tho existence of the Saywaniaii head oh the 
and an ioMriptibn in Detail to^ flw ^ J) 
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with an attendant on either sido of the altat is 
interesting thing. 

The part played by the State in the 7th and the 
8th century is not only testified to by these coins but 
also by other finds at Sambhar. The Devayani Tank 
at Sambhar is credited with a temple attached to it 
belonging to about 10th century A.D. A number of 
black stone images found in this tank can be seen in 
the Jaipur museum. Thus it is almost clear that 
Sambhar was the first capital of the Imperial Cbauhau 
kings of North India and continued to be so up to 
Uie year 1198. 

The city of Amber, the third capital in succeftiion 
of Jaipur State, is believed to have been founded in 
the loth conliiiy A.D. 

- :0 
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The inscription below the two armed figures of 
Ganapati runs in seven lines and is dated, Friday the 
11th of the dark fortnight of Bbadrapada Sambat 
1011. TJic fieiiod of tlio lOtb century A.D. is impor¬ 
tant in the iiistory of Jaipur. The old (dace-name of 
Jaiimr, DhuJtdhar, seems to have changf-d. with the 
change of dynasties during this ceutiiiy. It was in 
year 06(5 tlmt this plina; wus conquered by Sodh Deoji 
and his son Dhulcraiji or Ilulhariiiji Kaehliwaha, who 
ruled over Narwav tl)eu. Sfidli ileoji eouquertsl Dauaa, 
]\liolj, Maiich, Jamwa llauignrh and occuided the whole 
of Ilhundhar. 

I’lius the first pliust; of th<i )ii.«t.or.v of the State 
and its environs comes to an end. 


HINDU-MUSLIM AMITY IN EARLY MEDIAEVAL INDIA 

By 1'bof. K. B. VYA8, m.a., f.b.a.h. 


In the present days of IJindu-Muslim Umsion it is most 
refr<'shing to turn the (mges of Indian hi.story and study 
striking instances of amiable rohitions between Hindus 
and Muslims in early times. For this puri)osc the early 
mediaeval period before the Muslim conquest (i.c., 
from C. 1(K)0 to C. 1200 AJ).)’ is most suitable, when 
India was a inosaic of many Hindu states and Muslims 
hud settled iu several parts as traders and citizens. The 
Muslim contacts and settlemcuts took place in Gujarat 
(and Western India) cailier than in most oj the other 
provinces'*; so we shall confine ourseJves mostly to the 
study of the conditions in Gujarat. Gujarat was, during 
this period, at the height of its glory under the Solanki 
and Vaghcln kings. Wo aiiall base pur study solely on 
the records of Muslim historians and works of Muslim 
scholars. 

India was celebrated for its riches from very early 
_ times. An Arab traveller described India to Hadrat 
Umar (7th century AD.) thus ; 

“Its rivers are pearls, its mountai»\s are rubies, 

and its trees arc perfumes.”* 

Malmnogar, the capital of Balhara, the Rasteakuta 
king of Manyakheta, was called “the city of gold” by 
Arab travellers.* India was famous for its perfumes, 
musk, sandal, ivory, aguru sticks, camphor, spices, fine 
muslins, velvet, diamonds and other precious stones, 
pearls, oocoanuts, and various other things.® This 

1.' Siud wiK, indeed, conquered by Mulufflinad bia Xiulm in 
fU A.D. But It WM tetonquored by the Hludue br obOdt tho 9th 
oenturr A.O, 

3. Tbo Bltt noeque in Hindu Indie (mitddo Sind, nhnro Ihoie 

M&eUin rule during this period) iru haiU neat Broeah In Onjant 
% {fiiktoi, die Abbanide ruler of Sind, in 7S9 A.D. VIdo Arob Aw 
Bbwurbe Sambmdha (Hindi) bjr Mattbraa Sarrid Sulayman Hadwi. 
Tnnalaied bjr Babu Bamehandra Varnia, and publiahcd by Bindnatani 

Acadoinr^ Prara*, M»0. p. )S. 

9. AbAAMw<»(>MimA o( Aba Banib Pinwati, p. S36; eitod by 
Hcdwl. op. p. 41. 

^ p, JS7f eited by Nadmi, op. «i(., p. 13, 

/ S» ,M*dn( »p. «i^, > ss. Muudl (US A. O.) and Bdiban 
AAk) Iww padMd (iwt«Mr >1 Guibay). HtM, (Ml, p. ; 


attracU;d numerous Aral> tnuh'rs to trade with and 
s<‘ttlc iu India. 

India had also considcrablo inqiort trade with the 
m'ighhouring countries. It imporlecl wine from Kgypt, 
silk-clothes, cliamois^kin, .skins for jackets, swords 
and otiicr things from Home, reae-water from Persia 
and dales from Basrah. Hindu traders Imd settled in 
large numbers iu Saimf, a port in Iraq, in the 0th 
century.® 

There was a biisfc trade bel,a'eou Indian porta like 
Chimbay and neighbouring couutric's like Iran during 
this period. Tht; Iranian port td Ublah near Basrah 
on ttic J’ersiau gulf was the mo.st important |)0rt for 
merchant-sh4i»s .sidling to ami from India. ITblah'.s sea¬ 
borne trade with India was so heavy that it was cou- 
sidered by Arabs an oul-post of India,’ Similarly 
the ports of Ba.srah and (Jrniuz derived considerable 
revenue from custom levies on inenihanl-ships coming 
from India.® 

Indian trade attracted numcroiia Arabian mer¬ 
chants wlio came and settled in India as traders. Thus 
dcveloiiod several largo sottl(!mpnt.9 of Arabian and 
Iranian traders on the west coast of India, noted by 
Arab travellers who visited India during tho Olh and 
subsequent centuries." it will be interesting to hear 
their testimony regarding tho treatment of these 
Muslim tradcra by Hindu rulers and people. 

6. Vido /bn-i-llaultat, p, 331; eitod by Nodwi, o;i. cil., p. dSt 
ind Abu Zoyd Boaan Seyfafi'it invcli), p. 4«; cited by N«dwi, 
ojtt p. 71. 

7. Al'okbOar-ttt-timal ol Dinwari, ]>. 133: vilrd by Nsdwi, ep, ejt,, 
p. U. 

a. Nltdvi, op. t(l; p. 44. 

9. Ratnunauiiao Jole, Kionthhatna Itikata (Oujatali), 1935, 
pp, 107.108. 

NOTE : Muallm Mittlimioiita aro known to iuivo tioiiriabod bi 
Ccyloo (7lh oontuty-Vth contucy A.D.), Maluiiar (train 'itli. ceututy 
A.D.)> Bniuiur In tho kinjtdnm of the Baliura (froin 9ib coaiuty KM.)i 
Tfaww (13th oentuiy A.O.), DrarMomudra in th« prennt Myaote S|MU> 
uid otboi pbooo. In Shid, Mnsttm Mtdomoiita oiiried woo beforo Bia 
«Miqa4M of Mubannuad bin Karint., VUo Nodwi, op, cit., ^ 31S-M7. 
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They tell us that the treatroeat of the Muslimi 
settleis in Gujarat and elsewhere by the Hindu rulere 
and people was always very kind and generous. 
Sulayman Sawdagar (851 A.D.) the first Arab travel¬ 
ler, whose account has come down to us, writes in 
his SiMla-tut-Tawarikh that Balhara, the king of 
Konkan-, was exceptionally kind to the Arabs. A1 
Masudi (915 A.D.), the author of Marui-ut-Zahab, 
which is practically a history of Islam, states how 

the officer ruling over Cambay “was kind to. 

strangers, Musalmans and people of other faiths.’’” 
Ho further informs us how the Raslrakula king, whose 
rule then extended over the western coast from 
rauibu}' to Konkan “favour.* and honours the Musal- 
mnns and allows them to have niooqiics and aH.seinl.ily 
mosques.’’“ .41 Islakhri (951 A.D.’i, the author of 

Kitab-nhAqalini and Ktlab~aJ-M(mhk~xva al-Mmifl;!,', 
tells us that "ill the Konkan were many Musalraaiw, 
over whom tlic Balhara (i.e. the Ra.strakuia King) 
appointed no one but a Mu.-'alman (o rule."’® Thus 
the Itastrakuta kings treated foreignei-s and e.spcoiall.V 
(he Arabs with conuitje-ration and respect and appointed 
magistratea frenv among themselves to adjudicate 
disputes according to Musuhuan law. 

Thi.s toleration jihown to their religion both by 
the Hindu kings and peoples in Western India stnitk 
Arabs more than anything else. And this was a 
feature not pi'culiar to Western Indian kingdom 
alono; it was a universal chaiaclerisfic of entire India. 
Al Biruni (973 —1048 A.1).) reeords th.al "in the 9th 
century when the Hindus recovored i'inchin (Sanjan 
in 8ind) liny spared the :is.y«rably tiiosiiue where long 
afterwards the faithful {otigregaled on Fridays pray¬ 
ing for their Ivhalifah wilhoiil. hiiulc.tnci'.’’" Thi.s 
is .also atte.sled to by Bilaziiri (in Fatuh-nUBiihlan) 
who Stab'S that the Hindu king.s, after llieir recon- 
quest of .8iud. treated tlieir Mii.-Iim subject* well 
and allowed the mosqiK's to p main in .silu.’‘ Intoler¬ 
ance or religions bigoii.*m boom.s to have lu-en 
■unknown tlien, for il. is nconled that Muhammad 
Bin Knsim did not destroy the HuddhisI imnple in 
Sind when ho eoiujiiond Siml, and the famous temple 
of Multan remained uumoleaUd during the period of 
Alllb occupation, and Arab trai oilers lovoj t,r visit 
it.” Another Aridi historian. .41 IclrLsi” (end of the 
IHh century’) says : 

10. Xnin()ri> GauUnr, Vol. 1, I’t. I, 13%, (i. SU, 

11. /hid., |s. 5». 

12. Ibid., ]V. S2S. 

13. /hid., p. KtO. 

It. .N*ilwi, Oft. eil„ pi KS. 

15. Nadwi, op. eft., p. 162. 

16, Oliitrr A>»h trovilton. wbn viallnl Inrtla diiriiif; thi« period 

•hi : Aba 2!«yd Ibiut! Snlrwli (KTT A.IK). Abu Da|f Alm»ir bin 
Mdlulbn Yuialiul {0« «nd U.u.i.Hi>ukiii (S>U-70 A,l>.). n 

merelwol of nupded whow 1«t»kbri hiu) act in IndU. Haukul »•». 
parlinp*. llw font. A.rb wrim to prepnte a map ol Itulia, oatlmatlng 
th« iawdt nWd briadlh oi til* cvvnlrv and locating on it ellimt *tid 

frew 'iSiaton to Cujam. Borhart Muqnrilaai (033 A.D,), llit 
nftjltpr. .dA<*»-«t><«giwbn ti Ua'e/n/ot-al-aoafta. inlkma Haako! fai 

Ur, toe, niip BpitfcAi, bn dlMiWied dw fascnplqi i^nd tndo «f 


’“The ladikna are naturally inolined to 
and in their actions never depart from it. Tjuw 
reputation of good faith, honesty, and fidelity to 
their engagements bnngs strangera nopking to tneit 
country and aids ite prosperity.’’” 

Thi.s kind treatment of the Muslim communi^ 
cliaracl(’ri.sed the entire period of Hindu rule to 
Ciujanit and elsewhere. It was a result of the Hindu 
tradition of hoepilality and a keen sense of ju-stice. 

An incident has been recorded by a Muslim 
historian, which will fully bear out the extent of 
justice meted out to the small, struggling Muslim 
community by such a great sovereign of Gujarat like 
Jayasimhiidfci'a Solauki. Muhammad ‘U’fv the com¬ 
piler of Jami-'u-J IItkapot ■ (12\I AJ).), who resided 
at Delhi in the liuiO of Kmpcrur Altumi.Hh, relates the 
following story, wliii’h lie had licanl in Cambay, 
abuut the keen sense of jiKslice of king Jiiyaaimhadeva 
Sohinki of Gujarat.” 

In Knmbiiyat (i.e, Cainb.ay) re.sided a number of 
Sunni Musaluians. 'J'lK-re. wa,* iil.*o a body of fire- 
worsliippcrs there. In Iho reign of .faya.Hingh there 
Wjs a mo.sque and a minaret from rriiich the summons 
10 prayer were I'l-ied. Once the (ire-wor.shippc rs insti- 
g-ilcd the ITindus to attack the MuHalmaD.s, and the 
miimrot was destroyed, the mosque burnt, and the 
Musalinnns oppressed. 

A certain Muliaram,adan, a Khatib or reader of 
the Khiilba, by name ’Ali w’ent to Nahrwala (i.e'. 
Anahilvad Piitan, the capital of Gujarat in the pro* 
Muslim period) to complain lo (he king, As the 
courtiers did not pay any attention to him, ho saw 
the king, when lie was going out for hunting, and 
plaiied ill his h ind n KtmiiJa composed in Hindi 
(Gujarati?! verse, stating (be whole case. The king 
he.ird the coniplainl anil placed 'Ali in the charge of 
a si’ivant, oidering him to lake Uie great&st care of 
him. The kipg returned, made over the temporaiy 
charge of the government to the minister, on tha. 
pretext that he. wanted to sjiend three days in the 
haroru in seclusion, during which period he must not 
be <lis(.urbed. 

Then he mounted a dromedary, travelled to 
Caonbay in the space of one night and one day, dis¬ 
guised him-sclf as a trade-sman and made enquiries in 
the market as to the (ruth of Khntib's complaint. He 
then learnt that tho Muhammadans were unjustly 
harassed without any ground. He then filled a vessel 
with sea-water and immediately returned to Nahan- 
wala (i.e. Anahilvad), which ho entered on the third 
night from his departure. 

The next day he held the court and directed the 
Khatib to state his grievance. Some of tlie offleen 

India. (C{. Nuiwi, op. dt., 34-3S). IIiro* trinrflUen btro aotblaS 
■ubsuiutial to add to lb* plctufa of politienl and nodal conditioM !• 
India, dnpiaiml by bineniana lib* Monudu Blnwl oad Ufid. 

17. JBf C„ p. Sill; KiUol and l>ow**a, Hittarp ot India ai dnbi 
by ilsi aun Hiuptieta, V*!.’ I, 1367, p. SB. * 

18. K. 14, lllliot, Ittnery pf ftudia m by U$ a/an BftftCiMIlit 
Voi. U, Mn. lip. Wa-WB, 
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tried to falsify Ehatib’s etatoment. Thea the kiag 
ordered his waterHsarrier to give the watffi'«|K>t of 
Ma-water and asked the officers to drink from it. The 
king then told them that he had travelled to Cambay 
to make personal enquiries as to the truth of the 
oomplaint, and learnt that the Muhammadans were 
oppressed. It was his duty, he said, to see that all 
his subjOTts were afforded such protection as would 
enable tliem to live in peace. He then gave ordeni 
that two leading men from Brahmins, fire-worshippers 
and others should be punished. He gave a lac of 
balotras to enable the Muslims to n^build the mosque 
and minarets. He also granted to Ali four articles of 
dress. 

During the succeeding period of Vaghela rule 
(13th century A.D.) protection was granted to all 
tr;iders without distinction of caste or creed." In 
Cambay there w.%s a flourishing Muslim community. 
Ibn Bntutah (1377 A.D.), the author of 'Aja'ib-aU 
Ai^far, who visit(>d India later, states llml there were 
many beautiful mosques in Cambay and a - majority 
of its foreign traders were Musalmans. Even in Som«- 
nath Patan, one of the holiest plaires in India, the 
Maslims wore able to build a mosque with the help 
of eminent local Hindu citisens, and endow land and 
other property for its maintenance (1264 AD.). 
Pilgrims to Mecca were given all facilities, and when 
they embarked from Cambay a strong fleet guarded 
them against coastal pirates. ' This was appreciated 
by the Muslim eononiunity. A story is related about 
how Vastupala (C. 1186 A.D.--1240 'a.D.), the erudite 
^inister of the Vaghela King Viradhaval of Gujarat 
treated the mother of Mu‘iz-ud-din (Qutb-ud-din or 
Altamish?), thi' Muslim Emperor of Delhi with kind- 
ncE® and respect, when she was sailing for Mecca on 
Hnjj pilgrimage. He also presented her a beautiful 
(marble loram (arched porch or gateway) for erection 
at the entrance of tlie holy place at *Mecca. The 
Empoi'or touched by this kindness, maintained very 
firiendly relations with both the King and the minister 
of Gujarat, and even went to the length of granting 
the Jaiha minister excellent marble from the Mam- 
mani quarries for making the idols of Jaina Hrlhan- 
karat. Similarly, it is recorded how shortly after the 
oOnqiicBt of Gujarat (C. 1237 A.D.), Ulugh Khan, the 
Suba of the Emperor 'Ala-ud din Khalji, granted out 
of friendsliip a special fttrnum to Samarashab, a 
merchant-prince of Gujarat, for effecting repairs to 
the celebrated Jaina titlha Satnrajaya, 

Thus, throughout the period of Hindu rule in 
Gujarat as in the rest of India, Muslims were treated 
with remarkable toleration and kindness, gs the 
evidence of ,the Mu^m historians cited above* will 
show. 

IS. Fmmla Vildtu UthakMfa ot Bcfaebatidn Stttl. COS' he. It 
OMto 4. 

SW' Ch^tvimmi Tr^iaAilm, tnadMaS hjr H. R. KapuH*, p, 107 > 
VS .Iwve'«ttid dip mliffiFltjr «{ • tMr SMb.-ldrtattaw 
'Md twvaUwt nRi»" iMM WSu''ftaowMti AtA asS 
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Musliffls reacted to this kindness veijr favourably 
and fraternised with Hindus, taking interest in their 
life and manners and even contributing to their 
literature and culture. 

It is generally supposed that it was Akbar who 
was the pioneer of this movement. As Hindu life and 
culture interested him, he got several of the Hindu 
epics and scriptures translated from Sanskrit into 
Persian.* It is also assumed that Faizi was the firet 
Muhammadan scholar who mastered Sanskrit. As a 
mattesr of fact, however, even in Akbar’s time there 
were, besides Faizi other scholars like 'Abdnl Kadir, 
Nakib Khan, Mulla Shah Muhammad, Mulla Shabri, 
Sultan Haji, and Haji Ibrahim, who translated Hindu 
scriptures form Sanskrit into Persian. 'Abdu-l-Kadir 
traii.slatcd Ramaymn and Simhnsana Jiatrui. Tho 
translation of Mahabharata was done by Nakib Khan 
or Faizi, while that of Alharva Veda was done by 
Haji Ilirahim Sirhindi.* 

The knowledge of Sanskrit was thiw prevalent 
among Muslim scholars, at this time, but it wag not 
the first occasion when Muslims had become aequ.ainled 
with the language. It is certain that several Muham- 
luiudan scholars had attained a correct knowledge of 
Sanskrit not long after the establishment of their 
religion," Several Indian works in Sanskrit on astro¬ 
nomy, mathematics, medicine, etc., were translated into 
Arabic during the early periods of Khalifat.* In India, 

goographor*, who had noC viailed Imlla, have wtillcn about It Iro« 
oUior aouKisa. Among them ara Ihn e-Uuatah (903 A-U.), Qadamah bta 
Ja*afaT (908 A,D.), Bila^ri (909 A,D.), tha authot of iba very valuabln 
and {ainoua work rutult-ol-Buldan, mid hadlm Baghdadi (9So A.D.), 
iliu author of Kitab-at-Fahtitt. The laler Aiub clironicleta includfl 
tuunaa like Idtiai (lliiO A.D.), Yaqut (1334 A.D.), the uritor nl the 
very vniuniiiioua work ifa‘nittm-al-huldiui, Qiawinl (120.) 
Uautivhqi (1336 A.D.), Ahu al-Fida (1331 A.D.). aud udiora (Nadwl, 
0 / 1 . rtr„ pp, 36.37), 

22. A cortteponding iiiatanre ot a Hindu ruler iuterealing himaeH 
In lalooiic religion and culture la recorded in the earlier ehroniolea 
of Arab trnvallera. Buaurg bin Sfaaiiryar (912 A.P.). iiicntioua in hie 
record of truvela *Ajaih-«I,1lind how a Hindu king uaiued Maharoga ni 
Alara hctwaeu Kaihiuh and the Panjab, reqneatod Amir ‘AiMlullah bin 
^tlmaz of Manauta to aend him eoma one who would expound to hWi 
the prinolplea of laiatn In Ibe Indian language (i.e., the loeal dixleet 
of the Prakrit language). Ihe Amir aont him an ‘Itasi-UBalim poe^ 
who knew the Indian langnagca, having boon brought up in India. Thu 
latter ttaneUtad the ^sron in the Indian language, to which the king 
alwaya haiuned with rapt altenlion and revoronre. (Nadwi, op. cU., 
pp. .31 and 198). 

23. ElHot and Dawaon, Hatory of Indtn, Vol. V. 1873, p. S71. 

24. The Arab eeholaiu had hrarnt the Sannkrtt language very aarlp 
in < order to heeonie familiar with Indian philoaophy and aciencoa .nt 
aatronomy and niedlebie, which attracted ihetn luuoh. IndieV advanoed 
civillatlon and elegance nl nunnen aleo faerinated them. Phfo EUiM 
and Iiawaon, Vol. V. p. 372; Nadwi. np. oil., pp. 103-4. 

26. The Batamakah minlater* (733-802 A.D,) ot the Ahluudd* 
Kfailofat of Bagdad attracted Hindu eeholare to Bagdad and oneouraged 
them tei tranabte with the help of Arabi. the Hindu .worka on 
mathematlei. eetranomy, inedioioe, etc. niiMe Baremakab mlnietera were, 
-aecording to Menlana SayyM Salaynian Nedwi, of Hludn 'origin. 
(Nadwi, op. eitt, pp. (3-84, 102-104). Under the petroaage of Khallf* 
tianaur and Haron-ar-Kaehid and their Banmahah ntinlatna the Hindn 
aeholati woAad aaaldtioaaly tat tha amdioal and Btecary dopattmenM 
of Ban ktaidaoi flt Bagdad and imalaitdi into Aiatde iwagal Kndn 
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A] Biruni (97S-101S AD.) studied Sanskrit diligently 
1 ^ was su prefieient in it t^at he .could tfioaj^te into, 
AS well ujs from, Sanskrit. He was fascinated by ■ t)»e 
Indian i)hilo8aphy, ('specially us exixjuaded in tlic 
Bhagvad Gita. He lias compowid a wonderful book 
named Kilah-al-Hind, popularly known as Al Biruni’a 
Indta, which is unique in Muslim literature. Hindus 
gave him the title “Vidyasagara” i.e. ‘ocean of learning.’ 
He translated Sanskrit into Arabic for the benefit of 
Arabian scholars, who got acquainted with astronomy 
and other Hindu sciences through him. He also tran- 
slaU'd Arabic works iuto Sanskrit in order that fbc 
Hindus can have an idea of the new researches of 
Persian and Arab aslronomere. Biruni thus served as a 
cultural link between llie Hindus and the Mmdims. He 
was, in the words of Vincent Smith, ‘one of the most 
gifted scientifii! men known to liistory.’® Muhammad 
bin IsriUl-Ml-l'anukhi also travelled early in India to 
leam the Sanskrit .‘Offtlein of astronomy. Amir Khusrav 
mentions that the Arab astronoiucr Abu Ma'shar caiiu' 
to Benares and studied astronomy Uicro for ten years.® 
Several Miiliammadiui einperora before Akbar arc 
known to have got Sanskrit works translated into 

trork« an aMitilogr, uivdirloo, UlOMturo end 

A Pa/hiU from Siad, whu valu’d Bagdad in 762 A.P. (odk with him 
Urn Sanakrit natmnuiuii'al wmk BrihajpaU Siddhnula, which wa« trana- 
alattv] inm AMbic undi’c the name As-Sind^Hind. Il wna later followed 
hr the tr.«n«lnt!on oi Arvn Blunta, under thn name Arj band. Anht 
mattored Hliido aatroiinmy anti ttvnii aup|ilenicntnd the Hindu ayatem. 
The nami-a of Arab aationomcn like Hunan bin Salibah, Hauau bin 
Khaaih. Hatini Tabriai Ahtlullah Mntwaai. aud. Ahu lUhyan Duruiii or 
Al Hiiiiul (9lh to lltb coiilury A.D.l are oulatandlnit In thin eonnac- 
klon. Numevoua tmoa in Aruhie aatronoiny are derived from Hauakrlt t 
e.g„ Arabia Kariliiik, Sanakril Krnmajyit ; Arabir fnyb, .Sanakrit fya ; 
Atahie Ami, Sanukril llcm; Arabic Vrayn (the nnmud iHtuitien) Sana- 
brll Vihin; Arabic Baimvuih, Saiiekrlt Adhlkntimta. The Arabic 
ainihwl nl writing the risurra 1 to 9 hue been hocrnweii from the 
lilndua. (Nadwi. up. lit., pp. (16119). Similarly tlm Aralw 

botrowci] the lliiulii ayeiem nl modloine. It la wnll-known that when 
Ramn-ar-Kaabid frU ill and could not be cured by the Arab pbyal* 
dana, a Hindu phyaiciin named Manaka (Saiinkrit Manikya ?) waa 
oont for from India, ami lie cured the KhalJf, Manikra helyied the 
nedicai dnpartiminl of the Slate and tronalaled Ihe Ireatiae of .Wurala 
into Arabic umior the name Sayiu. Ho alee trunalaied a Hindu treaiiae 
on poiaotta, Chanid waa liru Iranelatrd iuto roralan and then intn 
Arable. Similarly a woclc named Suldbhthana waa uanalatcd under tlio 
name SoHdbatUn. OmU-Hindt and Janjabl! or ginKcr ate inentiruind in 
the Quran. Sbnilatly the Arabic Uriful iu to be traced to Snnakrit 
tripbtta fWadwi, ibid, pp. 119-134). Similarly Hindu wotka on 
Teloritwry aclcace wore alao tranalutcd into Arable. So alae Hindu 
worka on (be acicnew of war and atatecraft, eheralatiy, Ionic, paeiica, 
niMraotiam. etc., were tianolaled into Arabic dnriug tbe Srat Ctc 
eentnrin or au of tbe Hijra nra. Storlna from the Mthaidiarata were 
iranriaied into Amble by Aba-al.IIa«aa All lihUll Sii 1Q2R A.n. 
(jbnnorona Hindu alorica^ |no, appear to have trawlled to Arabia. 
KallbiVa Bimnah, a favourite wmk of fablen in A'abU, ia traced (o 
the Pimrka Tantra by Biruni. (Nad»i. op. fit., pp. 130-136). Yaaqubi 
Idled 900 AU.) Ima wrtnnn ,n hiatory of peoplea, in wbteb he baa 
deecribed thoar bonka wditrh were tramdaioil (Totn Indhin languifea Into 
Arabic, f^di Saad Anduluei (died )069 AD.) haa written a hlatoiy 
cd art and Ulnratnre >4 ctvIllHA nathuia, wbtidi (neludea a ^aptet on 
India. lbn-»*Abi Duybe^bh Mnwaffai|.al.Db (1270 A.D.) bra wrtiten 
bfeprapbiai el enintent phpiclMa of tho world, InelndlliK Indian. 
IHtdwl. up. efc, pp. 8M8).' 

^ SbAtlbr OAjtard of hdm, 1919, p. 194. 

.. A7. tt .C. «ii(jUi«Hb ^dwiieed INrtary «/ Ml*, ip. sn. 


I'emau. Stros Shah Ti^hluq, mid^ki of'^e fowtill'Biiih 
.century, t»dered a work on philosophy to be traastetiBd 
uildci: the name . of. DalcdlA-Firvjt S^hi. ^ere id 
another trandation from Sanskrit into Perman, done ih. 
FiruB Shah's reign.” A work on veterinary art was 
translated from Sanskrit by order of Ghyiasu-d-din 
Muhunrinad Shah, sou of Mahmud Shah. This rare 
book, called Kwrutu-l Mulk was translated as early aS 
1381 A.D. These translations clearly indicate that 
Miuslim scholars were well acquainted with Sanskrit 
language and literature durin.g this period.” 

Thus a tendency is noticeable among the Muslim 
emperors and ari-stocracy of India to appreciate Hindu 
life and culture, eonsiderably prior to Akbar’s time. In 
Gujarat too, we come across striking iastances of this 
tendency, and, what is more, interesting, they are found 
in tho ordinary strata of Muslim society. Thougth 
consideralilc historical materia] and early literature of 
Gujanat still remains to be explorcd, wo come across 
instanc!e.s of Muslim inscrijilions written in Sanskrit in 
a manner which revoiils their jirofoimd admiration for 
Hindu culture. Similarly literary coniposilions written 
in Ajiabhramipt, tlu; language of Iho people during 
C. 000 to 12<K) AD. and in curly vernaculars, by 
Mii.slim writers, have come to light. Some of them 
were considoriid so elegant us to indutjc ciiiinont Jain 
monks to write on them scholarly commentaries in 
banskril. We diall review them here in brief. 

A MxisUm inscriiititui of .Sonmath P.aiou was found 
wriclen in Sanskrit during tlie reign of the Vaghola 
King Arjumdeva (V*S. 1.320, A.D. 1264), recording tlie 
building of a mowiue at Sonmath Patan, by Muham- 
madiiii ship-owmrs of Oniuia! in Iran, and the endow¬ 
ment of land, shops and dthcr property for its upkeep,. 
The surjdus income of the property is directed to be 
uliiliscd in tlie celebration of Muslim religioua fcst.ivala 
and the remainder thereafter is to bo sent to Mecca 
and Medina. The local jamaths (jnma'aia) or congrega¬ 
tions of MusUins are entrusted with tlie supervision of 
the trust. This inscription was first noticed at Veraval 
by Col. Tod, and w.9s commented on and translated by 
E. HuUsseh in Indian Antiquary, Vol. XI, 1^. 

It begins with a peculiar benediction : 

Om . ! : ■ i. J 

Owi Nnrmh, Sri Visvanalhaya 

Nammie Vuvamlhaya Visvarupa namoalu te 
Nnmnstc Sunyarupaya lakaatal^ namoaiu te 
“Oro, Om. Adoration to holy Visvanatha” 
Adoration to Thee who art the Lord of tho 
Umvorse, adoration to Thee whose form is 
univeiw, adoration to Thee whose form is the vend, 
adoration to Thee who art visible and invimMe (at 
tile same tune)." 

Tills form of mangala or Iranedlction is not mot 
with in other inscriptions of this period.. It appears to 
be an adaptation of some ayata in tlie op,ening afld 
oilier chapters of Al-Quran, like the following': 


as. EHIot, V. STS. 

29. rM. 57A STS. 

sp. Thh b aba an avidwi af Sb*, 
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Al^Bxmdu hStldhri-RiSfbil, 'Ahmin t 
‘*A11 waiaea to Qod, the Lord of Uoivetaefl.*' 
-(Oi, d: 

AQahM La Ilaka Ilia Hum al-Ham aLQayyvm - 
"There u no Qod but Qod, the liviog, the eelN 
wbsisting."—(Ch. HI). 

Fa imalltdi Huw at-Qhtmyyul Hamid : 

"Verily Qod ie self-siifficient and wortliy to be 
praisPd."—<Ch. XXXI). 

Huw al-Awwal waUAkhir waz-zahir wal Uatin : 
"He is the first and the last; the manifest and 
the hidden.”—(Ch. LVII). 

The date of the insmption is given thug : 
Bodhaka-Jiasula~M(tlui»mind-Snmmt 002 Uitha Sri- 
Nripa-Vikrama-Sam 1020 talha Snmad~Valabhi- 
Sam 94 s. 

i.c. —“In the year of the Prophet Muhammad 
{i.e., Hijra j'ear) 662, in the Vikraina Satnvat 1320, 
and in the VaJahhi Samvat....” 

* ITie inscription mentions the ruling king of 
Gujarat, during whose reign the grant is made, with all 
the usual titles, and it refers to the chief priest of the 
temple of Somnath with marked reject; 

, , SnSomcmlhailcva^Fattanc Paramu-Pasupatackarya- 
Mahapandita~M(dialt(tra-Dharmmamurtti-Oanda 
Sri-PaTavimbhadra. 

ije ,.—"In the town of Sri Somanathadeva Mahat- 
tara Ganda Sri Paravirubhadra, the great teacher of 
the Pasupatas, the great scholar, an incaruation ot 
the god of Justice.” 

The name of tlie purchaser, the ^seller and the 
details regarding the land purchased are meutioued 
thus ; 

Hurmujtt-vala-kule Amira-Sn liukanadina-rajyc 
paripanlhayali sali Karyavmal Sri Somanalha~ 
deva-nagnram sarmynla-Hannujfi-dcsiva-Khoja 
Nau. Abvbrahima-mla Hakhu. Naraditta PvrajerM 
raja. Sri-Nunasiha-suta Vrha raja Sn~('kada 
pmbhriiinam parsmt 8d Sormuathadeva-nayara- 
bahye Santinthamanabhukhandam SarmipatUmv. 
I.C.— "While on the shore of the Hurmuz coast 
the reign was conducted by the Amir Sri Ruknud* 
din, the ship-owner Nuruddin Piros, son of ship¬ 
owner Khoja Abu Ibraluai!, a native of Hurraus, 
who had come for some business to the town of Bri- 
Soqaanathadeva bought a piece of land situated out¬ 
side the town of Sri-Somanathadeva, from the great 
man Raja (Kula) Sri-Chada, son of Raja (Kula) 
Sri-Kanasiba.” 

On this piece of land Piroc erected a masjid in 
aeoordanee with the code of his religion with the help 
of Shi-Chada: 

Talah Nakhu—Pirojena Svadkarmagatttrdbkuimy- 
ena mijimii dliarmasthantm Sri-ckidaSaihaya- 
itfcnad dharmabfirtdkavcita karitam, i 

7br the nt^ntenance of this mosque Uie following 
property is asngned: 

lAsyo dkariruwtharuaya varitapanartham 

ptatuKrum puict-diparlaila~paniy(F‘ taiha 
Mpdina" MaaajMthaha’* iatha nauvittakanam 
.. ttmacarena BarattTdbikfMiafnaratF' jyitaaa puja- 

9t. SfSTM* for' ia< tepasMt pnym, oil for tnopo. •>< 
wnw for oitloUM. 

. to,- tfoSfMih'Mii^oBim,- «•»' oho Ifodo ^ jmr***> - 
-IS. i f od izm ' f fcBrwrts,-,OS* otfs.'iiHo s.osy lot jmsmi'SS* 
fhsi .4|lk fbs'ts .ymoHt '' 
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mahotzava Karapatm tham iatha praiivartam 

chohaevm bhayrutvisirnm jmnai^^ . . . 

' Brt-Boulesvarodeviva umagra palladika . . . UHka 
' ^htm . . . talha hattadvayam . . . Vdaktna. 
dattam. 

fA—"For the maintenance of this place of 
worship (called) Mauid, for the lamps, oil, And 
water (required for) the daily worship, anjJ for (the 
appointment of) a preceptor, a crier to prayers, and 
a monthly reader (of the Quran), and for the pay¬ 
ment of the expenses of the particular religious 
festivals of Baralira-hikhatmnarali according to the 
custom of the jailors, and for the annual white¬ 
washing and repairs of rents and defects, (confirm¬ 
ing the gift) by (a liberation of water) were given 
....the whole hamlet (palladika) belongiug to (the 
. temple of) Sri Baulesvara, and on oil-mill and two 
sIjoiw.” 

All the surplus that remains is to be sent to the 
holy places of Mecca and Medina : 

Yat-kindt scstdrat/yam udgarati iat narvam drayyom 
Mttkha-Madina dharmmasthane prasthapaniyam. 
The jamoths" or congregations of the Kusal Musal-" 
mans were entrusted^ with the management of the 
trust: li 

Nakhuyanonka-jamatha*' iatha khatibasahitasamoita 
aahadaaakta ’^hattikanam jamuUka** iatha cunaka- 
rajamathrP' talha palhapatinam*‘ madhye Musat- 
mana-jnmalha prabhrlibhih samastairajn miUtva 
ayapadamidam palapaniyam dkarmaslhanamidam 
varllapaniyam ea. 

The inscription concludes with a curse on the future 
plunderers of the place : 

Fo kopi dhormaslhanamidam talha ayaiwktm ea 
lopayali lopapayati ea m pnpalma pancamaha- 
pataka doaena lipyale. nnrakayami bkavali. 

This inscription reveals some interesting facts. 
There were several Musfdman congregations in one ot 
the holiest places of the nindus, Somanath Patan. They 
received warm support from the' local Hindu celcbritiet 
in building a mosque and endowing property for its 
proper maintenance. Soraanuth, as Muslim liistoriana 
teU us, was sacked more than once by Muslim con¬ 
querors. But this did not affoct the Hindu spirit of 
toleration and generosity towards peoiJe of other 
faiths. The Muslims of this period did not live in 
isolation, but had indiibed several important elements 
of the sister-culture, and had fitted themselves into 
Indian life to a remarkable extent. They did not 
hesitate to u.se Sanskrit for tbeif important inscrip* 

34. M«afw<AaJta—Hifii, otip whs ramemlmrii llw Qnriin by hosrU 
It it th« nniiil pnGtimi lot tin to imlio Al-Qunn daring the 

poriirular lunu jmyen nlterad at night in tko month ot Ramaan, ami 
eomploto the tlptlF Bnidc at loaat unco dnrtag tiw month. Honco iha 
Sanakrit traiialanan MuapatKAa. 

as, BattttlrabMuDuiutntl —Corlain leativala mdohratail by tha 
Muallma on th« 14th ot Sh‘aban^ the month preeoding Ramaaaj They 
are called Shab.O>harat (<•«., the night of aharo or lota), ihe giver 
of ftoita {tabiM—tkmurat), 

36. Janta’ala,. cangregathma oi Mualint. 

37. CoBgragarion of aUp-o»nora. 

38. So h a d aia t w thaUUmam /mnarAa—the congregation oi all the 
adtarf-RW^ oAo a«t daroled to tbo manyr (*AU). 

*9. Tha, eangragatiea of the (Tewien) grtlaiaa. 

Ilk. The aeiieiaaaliee of UeMbnahi eteoee the landhoUan. 



tiegw, nor did Mbit la payiag a rei«f«at tdljttta 
to tbe «hie! Hindu print of fiosutostk. 

Another outrianding example of Muriith adtnira* 
tion for contribution to the Huidu culture ie the 
Sandeta Raaaha of Abdul Bahaman, written after the 
etyle of Sandeaa poema like the JHephoduta, probably 
during llieJatter half of the 12th or the first half of the 
13th century. The language of the poem is Apabhramsa, 
then the current popular speech of western India, from 
which have arisen the modem Gujarati, Ilajasth.ani 
and western Hindi. The Rasaka won ftvich celebrity that 
two Jaina amnk-scholars wore attracted to write 
avacuna or commentaries on it in Sanskrit. Abdul 
Rahaman, who very probably belonged to western India, 
was the son of a weaver, Miraflcna by name, a good 
scholar of Sanskrit, Prakrit and Apabliramsa, in which 
latter he had many poetical compositions to his credit. 

The present composition is a remarkable £g)ecimen 
of Apafcbrarasa pocUy. Ite depiction of mo^s and 
hentimeats is very powerful and its description of the 
seasons is quite attractive. Tlio %ost striking aspect 
of the Raatika in the present reference is the Muslim 
poet’s profound sympathy and reject for Hindu life 
and culture. Describing Mulasthana (modem Multan) 
he says: i 

"Tliere everyone is learned. Ghanning Prakrit 
verses in melodious tunes are heard while moving 
rix>ut in the city. At some places (Brahmins) well- 
versed in the four Vedas expound the Vedas. At 
other places a Raitakn (a dramatic composition) is 
played by ‘ actors. At some places is heard tlie 
fMayatiatmkalfia, at other places Naljuchantm, at 
still other places the Mahabharata. At some places 
eminent Bmhmin ascetic® are uttering benedictions; 
(while) in other places (episode.^ from) the 
Ramayana are acted.'** 

This charming poern has been recently edited by 
that great savant, Muni Sri Jinavjjayaji in the Singhi 
Jaina Stsries. It is a remarkable instance of the Muslim 
contribution to Indian culture. In later times too we 
come across Muslim poets contributing to Indian 
literature. Amir Khusrau’s (1325 A.D.) poetical works in 

«. SwutcM Kutko «( iUxivl BtSumau. Ed. JinluiriJiytji Maai. 
Wash) lata Sniw. 194S, ym. 42>44. 

ThI* tfaieripiina natladi ui «( ■ Imetr poem bf aa AjiH port, 
idte Pila .Stadbi, la pralae of In«Ha, whtrlt waa bJb aiadlatlaiid It 
appoan to kaw keea cenpoacd mnirtime bciw«en yht 9th or ioih 
eratorp A.O. aod 1387 A.fl. Tba Aimb port*, lore for bio tnolhotlitod, 
aad Ml oatiowiioa oj brt woaltb aad duvai. li IbSomI aaiewanhf 
Be damlbto bio noUtedaod thai: 

mf Ufa, Ihif 1» tkt land itbicb^ »bep nta faSi on (t, iraw 
afflk, aad pMtli aad rabia lor praiOt dorotd el adacaaMMi. 

“H fMduen inudt, eamphor, ambeisrii and other; taaiuao*abb» 
perfenai (« tbola who are tmeleaa. 

ptodi^ attore oi vatiain Uada, fdjmphMU^ liTaebUi, taoiy* 
taifc. ireed, fWtloaM eUcita aad aaadal. 

■ , 

I'Amoas .Aa traipoat It ptedocoi an iwordi, edilrh ahree need 
pMUtiar. aad apaaw wMch, nbaa ibep. are hartad. maid path laA 
anatoa,** - ■ . , 

'*ri1toto'tatoM'AM»'bie;'WM'«a« bat's .tasi, «ha vsald rabiM is 

•AMwladss UMat.fli^ p. •» 


enrly Binduataid^ «&d 

Podmavaia (IMO ADi) in the 

are instances in point. Writings of Murihn' foets like 

Habir and Rahim have become an iiniimrtid iMtural 

heritage of India. Contribution to lidi&an' cultto'e by 

Musliffli writem is in evidence upto shout the, 19th 

ccntuiy in Gujarat and in other parts of India. . 

Correspondingly Hindus, particularly their iimpnr 
castes like Nagars and Kayasthas took keen interest 
in Persian language and literature. Some them 
could even vie with Muslim scholars in their masteiy 
over Petsiau. They must have started studying it out 
of necessity, perhaps to qualify themselves for state- 
sei-vicc. But later they developed keen iutert^t in 
Persian language and literuluro;. In Surat, for instance, 
the Nagars and Kayastlias held Mtiaha’irm where they 
recited their 'insulas. To some the study' of Persian 
literature became such an obscasion that they adopted 
fpr themselves names like ‘Sahebrai’ ufld ‘Mijlasrai,’ 
and even performed tlie sacred Hindu ceroaionies like 
the Savdhya in Persian. 

Some of tile Hindu scholars have composed 
notable works in Persian. Tliakordas Daru, a JLayastha 
of Sural, sent a qaaida to the Mughal emperor every 
year. Nandalal Munslii of Broach (C. 1700) attracted 
the attention of Emporor Muhammad Shah (1719-1748 
A.D.) by his poems. Kavi Bhagavandas (1681-1746) 
a divan of the Nawab of Surat, comjiosed poetry in 
Arabic, Persian, .Urdu, besides Sanskrit, Gujarati and 
Marathi. Sridasa, a IS'agar Brahmin, composed 
FaiuhcU-i-Alamgin (1731 A.D.), a history of the reign 
of Auiangzeb. While Millmlal Kayaatha (C. 1750 
A.D.) is known to have fiu-nished to Muhammad Ali 
Klian a considerable pait of the material fpr tire 
cclcbratfHl history Mirat-i-Ahmadi.“ The celebrated 
Kathiuwari Nagar Minister Diwau Randdiodji Amarji 
(1768-1841 AD.) wrote in Persian an account of 
Kathiawar named Waga’i-i-Soratft (C.1825 AD.), and 
epistles entitled Ruqaat-i-Gunagun. The Gujarati 
poets Samal (C, 170043. 1752 A.D.), Manoharaiswami 
(1788-1815 AD.) wore well-acquainted with Perajatt. 
Numerous other Persian works of Hindu writieni hav# 
been lost on account of the ignorance ©f their des¬ 
cendants. This tradition of Persiaa soholarAip among 
Hindu Writers continued almost up to recent timea. 
The late Prof. N. B. Divatia’s father and gmad'^father,. 
R. B. Bholanath and Sarabhai were gobd ii cholajs jMjid 
writers of Persian, and so too was the tal^f Afcriia 
ifotti Balariiankar Ullasaram Kant ha ria. Toi^y t). fl. 
K. M. Jhaveri is acknowledged in^ Gujarat «g Ml 
erudite scholar of Perrian. Similariy it i»- wuIfcAAOWtt 
that several eminent Hindu citiaens of If. P. inriuding 
men like the late Pandit Motilal Nehru huW beea 
good scholars of Petaan. Sir T. B. Sail’s ptc^ieucy 
io and aSeCtion for both the Per^tt and Anjhiu 
languages is acknowledged on aR haadA SsSNwal 

• «. GiiMflui Itumun «ia ahdMi 6dmai p, .to Rtoaii.' 
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wriiitt# of, preteat * 0 ^, la* ■''ISuiiardMin'*, “Prem- 
-'ohandfi'y Itelnoalh Surthar, Brijasirtyan ^akbaet, 
Pandit Briimofaan Battatreya ]^ya£, Bala 8 hn Bam, 
Maaobarlal Zutslii, Bayanarayau Nigath, Jrvalaprasad 
Barqi arc acknowledged masters of Urdu literature. 

It is only during the last fifty years or so that 
the mutual culture contacts between the two com- 
muuitiies have dwindled and almost ceased. 

The isolationist tendency among the present^ay 
Muslims seems to have been resi.)onsible for this result. 
The recent revivalist tendency among the Hindus may 
have also to a certain extent contidbuted to it. 

From the foregoing survey emerge the following 
points: 

In the heyday of Hindu rule, the rulers and the 
people treated Muslims with remarkable toleration 
and kindness. The greStest of the' Rajput kings of 
Gujarat considered it their duty to see that all their 


subjects—whatever their oreed or eoniaftUnity—were 
afforded such protection as Would enable them to live 
in peace. Muslims reciprocated by fraternising with 
the Hindus and taking interest in and contributing to 
their culture. Tliis .served as a golden Hbk between 
them and their Hindu brethren. Hindus in later timetl 
studied Persian language and assimilated Persian cul¬ 
ture to a remarkable degree. 

Let us hope that Muslim scholars today will 
emulate the example of poehs like' Abdul Rahaman, 
who drank deep at the fountain of Hindu culture, 
and inspired by its noble sentiments made an invalu¬ 
able contribution to contemporary Indian literature, 
and that Hindu sclrolnrs will study Persian language 
and appreciate Muslim culture. That will bring the 
two communities close to each other as nothing else 
can, and bind them together in ties of love and 
mutual respect. 


: 0 : 


HINDI AND HINDUSTANI 

Speaker, C. P. ond Berar Legislative Asseviblg 
Br G. 8 . GUPTA, 


'I'hk language controversy is coming to the forefront. 
This is but natural. After the British have retired 
from' India the political reason for the dominance of 
the English language has ceased to exist and there is 
a quest as to what language or languages should take 
its place (except where the need of English may still 
be felt for reasons other than •political). No respon¬ 
sible person holds that Eughsh can go in the twinkling 
of an eye. It would have already gone if it were so 
sisiple. 

. English had the monoimly in certain vital spheres 
of our activitibs, in administration, in law and as 
a medium of higher education. These fields were the 
ciose preserve of English and our languages rimply 
could not touch them. In the other fields that were 
open to our langnagee, they showed their poten^rty 
in no mean mannet. The works of Bankim and Tagore 
can stand comparison to any in the woHd. 80 it was 
not the Jatik of capacity in om languages for growth 
but their forced disuse that has stunted their progmss- 
Nor did wa joific genius. I%« present'Oivi!'Fydeedure 
Code mges muiph to the acumen and sb^y pC Dr. 
SR* Iftasifbdtihri OhosU. We/could produce sucfi giants 
in adcnoeB: Jfi .l^.:|]s« 8 tdish <ykandrat Bdie And iBr. Sir 
d. Y, lUman trygh, in, such ndveme c 9 aditianst There 
is no hinder, thefefore, that there is a getiuitm and 
Uidyersajl feeling that we must not remain tied, down* 
to INig^ for'-'idfl iime'or in all those 

piiddomi^ we must not ^t: o^r e^ed. 

to; the tdwjlaw and the eorapiej^y ctf the 

or.il .put 


preach is not. on sound lines, then instead of solving 
our problem we may just complicate matters. This 
may even lead to provincial jealousies and mutual 
suspicion which we must avoid. There arc many 
problems like medium of University education in 
different provinces gvhich are coaiing to the dorofront. 
Bui. my purpose in this sliort article is noC to deal 
with all or many of thorn. I want to confine this 
article to rne specific question ; and that is, what 
should be the language of tlic Ocatre, which, in the 
Draft Constitutiou, is to be called Union of India. 
Mere repetition of sound slogans like Bashtra Bh«^a 
or national language won't serve. We must examine 
the question somewhat closely. What do we want to 
achiev'e ? From where do w'e want to dethrone Eng¬ 
lish so far as this particular qtiestion is eoncerned T 
Is it from maaket places, die batnsrs' and our 
houses ? Was the common man’-s parlance in our own 
language in any way banned to us by any enactment or 
ordinance of the Btitisli Government 7 No, Oertainly 
not. We could speak whateVer language or dialect 
wipidi suited us in ottr ’Hodms, in bafaars pad in public 
meetings. The same person soniotiipes has tp spcidc 
somewhat differently in different places if he wants 
to be understood by tlie local .mfdionpe iff'a meeting. 
So the problem is really different. It is not the' com¬ 
mon patlaace. If we remember this while dt 9 < 
euadiig sgiieetion, much of the misunderstanding 
will be «emQyi^. The question is, in what language 
i^all Mif f^tfustradon of the Union be oonduplett 
in.wlB^ .liu^i^ 0 ^ laws be fraiped 
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Uaioaf WbWi wc oousider these things one inevitable 
factor presents itself to us, and it is ibnt in the fields 
of lav and adini&istratiw looseness of thought and 
expression won’t do. We will have to express our 
thoughts and ideas accurately and without leaving 
U»em open to doubt. We will have to provide for 
fine shades of distinction like consent and assent, 
trade, profession, calling and employment ; sentence, 
punishment and penalty ; and a thousand others. Tlie 
vocabulary of common parlance will not do ; at any 
rate it will not suffice. We have to search for suitable 
words to express those ideas. We may have to coin « 
lot of thorn. So, to my mind, it is not so much the 
question 6f language—Hindi or Hindustani—bvit one 
of vocabulary. What should be our source for these 
new words? Should it be Sanskrit or diould it be 
Arabic and Persian is the real question. If Sanskrit, 
the language would be called Hindi although the voca¬ 
bulary would be equally Bengali, Marathi and .‘»ny 
other language of the Dominion of India. If it would 
be Arabic or Persian, then the language wouUI be Urdu 
or Hindustani. Some ptiople think ttiat we can draw our 
new words from both the source.^, that is Sanskrit, anj 
Arabic and Persian. I am one of those who seriousb' 
doubt this proposition. We can have either but not 
both. If we Jiavc both, shall we call arrest dhritkamn' 
and i-e-arrest ffirajtariaye-^mkarrar* ; law as tndki’ and 
lawless as kanoon ghikan* This will Ijc preposterous 
We must remember that wo arc not planning for our¬ 
selves hut for gencration,s to come. Any attempt to 
draw new words from both the souroos will put « 
heavy weight on our boys. Not only will tliey have 
to learn two different sets of words—Sanskrilic and 
Perso-Arabic—tout they will also 4|ave to learn two 
different seta of grammar. I will illustrate my point. 
From vidya* and arlh‘ we have vidyartW, but from 
Urn* and talab’ it won't be iltrUalih^ . it would be 
talibe ilm." Our arlhvidya” after the fashion ot 
Inlibe ilm’* will mean quite a different thing. So it 
won't suffice for the future student of our country to 
know the words Urn'* and talib" but he must aL«o 
master the grammar of it before he can n\nke use of 
those words. Then again, my fear is that even if we 

'll tsiiBliwf «i^aiig Hmn 


put on the buys the* heavy burden of aUksteiing Arabio 
and Pec^an words, which are more ft^gn tQ us tba*t. 
Sanakrit words, and of learning two different sets ^ 
grammar, we are likel^ to fundjle at the first real test. 
To give axi example, the preamble to the Drtrft 
Constitution of India says : 

"‘We, the people of India, having solemnly 
resolved to constitute India into a Sovereign 
Democratic Republic and to sermre to its dtiaens, 
justice—social, economic and political . . *" 

JVJf.—Now, let us take the words "justice—social, 
economic and political.” 

This has been translated in Urdu, which we may 
call Hindustani as follows: Irtsaf ntUe—gamoji; 
maaghi, out giytm.'* Now suppose the word gamajiP 
came before a court of law. The question will wise, 
is it like dhandii^kasti and fain'* or it is like maeuti 
and giyad." These would convoy two different me.an- 
ings. In Hindi and Bimgali gavuij^ will mean one 
having a gama}.“ In Arabic and Persian it wiU mean 
appertaining to gamaj" and the two in a court of law 
are quite distinct things. It may do well in a bosaar 
but it won’t (fouwhen we Write oon-stitutions and Jaws 
to have a word, whicli according to our own standard 
and canon, can mean two different things. What 1 
am trying to iinpress is that by resorting to Hindu¬ 
stani, a mixture of Hindi and Urdu, we are likely tc 
land ourselves in difficulties even after we have cut 
ourselves away from languages of Sanskrilic origin 
like Bengali, Marathi and Gujrati, To my mind, 
therefore, the language, or in other words the 
vocabulary, of the Centre has to be from Sanskrit 
which will, therefore, be called Hindi. Our nationalism 
requires it more tlian anything else because if we have 
dhrilkaran" for arrest,, our terms will be uniform 
throughout the Dominion of India. But if we have 
ffirajtariayf'^m'ukarmr** for rc-arrest we shall be mak¬ 
ing ourselve.«i uridemtood to a very limited part ot 
the Dominion. 

There is another very important point. Indiab 
Penal Code, Criminal Procedure Code, Civil Proce¬ 
dure Code, Evidence Act, etc., are in the Ooncurrtent 
List. The Centre as well as the Provinces, to be called 
States, can legislate on them. It is therefore absolutely 
essentia] that our vocabulary idiould be the samt 
throughout the Dominion of India. Otherwise there i. 
bound to be chaos ultimately leading to disintegration.. 



THE MOTHER AND THE SON 

By SANTA DEVI 

ITrmuMed from the original Bengali by Mm Shyatnasree Nag, BA.1 


Thk elder daughter-iu-law was busy with her toilet. On 
the bed, beside the dressing-table, lay three gold- 
embroidered Benaresi saris —om; purple, the other 
mayurkanthi, and the third a daasjsUng flame colour. 
Mukuj ran her comb briskly through the mass of her 
hair, while she tried to decide whether the sloeveless 
brocade blouse or the yellow jacket decorated with tiie 
wide Surati gold border would be more suitable for her 
sari. A lacquer casket stood on her dressing-table and 
over its lid a string of pearls and a diamond necklace 
laj' sparkling. Mukul was not satisfied with her coiffuM^; 
it came too low down on the nape of her neck. She 
undid it and then with u large comb pushed the thick 
strands of her hair iii), nearly -on the middle of her 
head. Tying ihe ba.-»o of her long tresses with a ribbon, 
she stood with her buck to the dressing-table mirror 
and looked into the full-length .mirror in front of her. 
Twhsting her hair up into a loose bun, she held it in 
lioth hands and surveyed tlie effect. Ah, was it not 
becoming 1 Tiny ringlets, beneath the high coiffure, 
hung at I,he smooth white nape of her neck (like a 
picture from Ajanta). Was it not a shame to cover 
up such a coiffure with the veil ? But anyway, a plain 
bun jjnder the veil, would have looked stunning 
either I 

Her husband's younger sister entered the room and 
stored at hei', surprised. 

“Heavens 1 bowdi," she said, “is it dada’t wedding 
today, or chorda’s t The new bov>di falls far below you, 
so far as beauty is concerned—^and now, if you dassle 
each and every person by dressing up in that manner, 
then nobody would even notice the poor thing.'’ 

“What must I do, may I know ?” Mukul retorted. 
“Would it please you all if I smear some ink on my 
face and throw away my saris and ornaments into a 
dust-bin ? Well, then, say so—and it might be done 

Poor Maya, being a good-natured soul, hastily 
softened down and said, "Of course not dear! Who 
dse should dress up but you, with no children to 
torture you all day long, as in our case 

“Well, ,thai is the problem,” said Mukul, pouting 
her tips, "you cannot help being jealous of my ehild- 
lemneas and yet you weep your heart off until a noisy 
litHe friend comes and aettla on your lap. I never 
cared for stfch sMf. A Bengali child is a nuisance— 
bavii^ dysentery and liver troubles every othor day 1 
X w'infld have had to go without food and sleep, and 
sio, jt is better as it is.” ; 

“Blit even thea,”^ Maya replied, “I have' never 
heard of anyone , liking a lonely ohildlen home t” 

: , Mtdtul not answer. She drtqped ^ jnnplle 
Bmked MOohd honiidf mid wa&ed out of her team, 
het'head. 


Maya’s aunt entered the room, panting breathlessly, 
“Bowma," she said, "the pantry door is wide open—all 
the .swocto will be stolen, dear I" 

“Bowdi is frightfully busy with her saris and jewels," 
replied Maya, “has she any spare time to take charge 
of the pantry ? It is only a few seconds that she has 
fwiished her toilet and gone out of here. Wo mere 
women .must bear the burden of the whole world—even 
when our children are constantly at our heels—while 
ladies like her are so busy eating, dresring and sleeping 
tiiat they have no time for work 1” 

"Bless the little dears I" said her aunt, "Ood grant 
them long life ! It is just because you have come that 
T see some fresh little faces and so forgot my misery. 
Otherwise, this house is nothing but a hospital! J)ada 
groans with his gout in his room, while I gasp with 
asthma in mine. The boys are untraceable the whole 
day—they do not turn up till ten at night. And our 
daughter-in-law Is, of course, unique ! Her sole con¬ 
cerns are the shops, the market, the tailor and the 
jeweller ; and a.s she has a motor car tied to her heels, 
she does just that all day long. If she had a little imp 
in her lap, she would have wanted to stay at home, just 
to fondle it for a while.” 

Maya .said, "Seven years have passed since her 
marriage, when will she ever have a child ? She is as 
old as I and my Panu was a six-months’ baby at the 
time of her wedding. She ought to see a doctor now. 
If 1 try to tell her, she will cat me up, of course I” 
“She will rush to eat you up, indeed 1” replied her 
aunt. “She can’t escape such a fate if she has such a 
nature. Does any one in this modern age* realise that 
motherhood is the result of the strictest penance ? The 
past age could have taught her a lesson ! Eight years 
after my aunt’.s wedding, my grandmother pushed a 
second wife into my uncle’s home. The virtuous lady 
bore everything patiently all her life but never blamed 
anyone but her fate. She never touched a luxury 
throughput her life, she used to say—what right have 
I to use those things, my only wish is 1o have the 
Mndoor-mark always on my forehead.” 

"What is the use of telling such old tales ?” Maya 
said, “we will be glad enough, if the new bride malcea 
our family grow 1 But she also is a grown-up girl of 
nineteen, ndio knows of what sort she is ?" 

Aunt answered, “Her mother has five sons wd 
three daughters, I have heard. That had made us faring 
her, hiding she would have two or three, at least. 
ptherwiBe, we do not bring a bride just to spend some 
money I’* 

Mukul beard her words m she was entering the 
room te keep in her almirab the seen the hew taide 
ha4 wnm in the recfiptida feast. H£r face darkened for 
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a moment, but she entered the room with a forced 
smile on her lips. Even then, she heard Maya saying, 
“Father built thivS huge house and mother made it the 
home of her heart's desire. It is also full of memories 
of my grandmother, The heav'y cupboards and bed¬ 
steads, the household utensils, silver and gold, are even 
now clothed with years of their loving touch. What is 
the use of all this, if bowdi has no children ?” 

“Why sister dear !” said Mukul, as she stepped 
across the threshold, “Is there any cause for such 
anxiety ? Everybody is not like me, and even then 
your children are there nntl they might take care of the 
hcmsfehold." 

"Bfrtmd !" said the irritated aunt, “you are their 
«wh aunt. Don’t hint so unkindly at the little dears I" 

( 2 ) 

Mukul led a contented life with youth, beauty, 
ornamenh) and mode of toilet. Being one of five 
children in a nuddle-ulass family, she never was much 
acquainted with wealUi or luxury. When seeing her 
wealthy friends and relations she wished to wear a 
Benarcd sari she had to be satisfied with a Stmtipuri 
slriptxl «ue. When she wanted jewels to sparkle all over 
her, with each movement of her young body, she had 
to spend her days adorning herself only with two shell- 
bracelets around each of her wrisls. Her heart shed 
silent tears when she inspected in her mirror the 
thousand defects in her mode of toilet. But she could 
not protest as she knew slie was one of five children 
of poor parents ! All of a sudden, because of her 
pretty complexion, she was married away to a rich 
family 1 Now, all the unfulfilled desires and untasted 
pleasuros-'Of whose existence she had feared to admit 
even to herself—I'rowded towards her, each with it« 
individual clainw. She did not forget to satisfy any of 
her desires, such as enjoying tlie luxury of sorts, orna¬ 
ments, a car and fumil ure, together with social ideusures 
and merriments. Even now, one desire was giving rise 
to another. Seven years of plcasiint experience has made 
Mukul realise that there w'ue no end to human desire. 
If nach new de.sire could be fulfilled in life what would 
remain to be yet desired for ? This is life. But even 
into this bower of complete happintifie, the fresh little 
face of a child never peeped. Mukul used, to think that 
the vast future would attend to that. Now was the time 
to ignoi-p such problems and enjoy the pleasures of 
lifol 

■But Mukul woke up from her dreiuns after her 
brptber-in-Iaw'e wedding and realised that seven years 
have slipped by while there was a stir of amtiet.y in the 
whole fnmUy. 

It was -f^kht months or so, since the anival of tlie 
yoningcr dai^hter-in^law. She was not keeping well. 
Her. mothjftr wanted her to be scat to her immediately. 
Miikul' Has come to her husband’s study, to make 

.I« ihe suhiy jernmnner gf^rapoa- Jgysat Babu lay 

liisn^ch^ sm hw pa*y<Haijr . ekwliie and 


tried to discover , the special features of MusBolka’s 
character. But the soft enticement of deep bad nearly 
made him forsake Mussolini when Mukul came and, 
running her fingers through his hair, said, "Idsten 
darling 1 the day after tomorrow is an auspicious one 
and so, if you can infonn them today at your con¬ 
venience. they can take choto-bow away early that 
day." 

Jayanl put his legs down from the arm of the chair 
and sat up. “Why will they take luiirma away now ?" 
lie iu-kfd in n hoarse inaudible voice. 

Mukul shook her hush,and by his shoulder and said, 
“Rather I now, stop being a fool ? As if you know 
inolhing. It is lier first time and w'e should send her 
to her father’s. Who would be .ibU’ to take care of her 
like her mother 7" 

Jayant looked at Miikul’s face and said, “Even 
Bulcjvut is to be a father before long? 1 feel so tickled 
when I riimember him with hU books tucked under 
his amn, scheming lo hi.^ ••ollegc elas-'a.’s, just a few 
days ago I" 

Jayaiit laughi'd out but it did not .sound like sheer 
laughter. It rang discordant even in Mukul’s ear. She 
could not. gii e a reply in Jiei- (m.stoinary taunting why, 
swinging her ariiKs and jingling her earrings. Jayant 
himsi-lf rai.sed the tojiic, “Wi ll, de.'ir ?” he soul playing 
wilh tlie many bangle.® .around her wrists, “Now Sukant 
will be the master of this lioiise and when we grow old 
we would have to live on his children’s charity., Dot 
tiR rather leave thi.s sham house and lead a hermit’s 
lif(' in the worsls ! What do you think of the idea 7” 

Mukul’.® h'-art gave a great leap. How could she 
lining a woman, remain oblivions of this fact m Jong ? 
To the .«ocicty her excessive adherence to aelf-decora- 
tion and household care would seem meaningless and 
momentary effort,s to appease the heart. Who would 
believe her if she declared that she truly felt the 
greatest liappiness t.hrough these acts? Mukul had at 
last reuliw'd that this gorgeous life was like a bouepw* 
of spring blossoms abundant in its colour and fragrance 
but yielding no fniit to Nature’s creative mystery. A 
psdn wrenched at her heart when she thought that her 
husband had realised tliis fact even before her. Yet die 
wont gnd sal very close to Ja^j’ant and twisting wound 
her finger the border of her red Daccai sari, nturmnred 
in an injured tone, “Why 7 Are we two not enough for 
each other 7 Is our own present happiness absolutely 
worthless 7 Should everything depend on,future ?" 

Jayant patted her cheek and replied, “Of course, 
this has a value, Mukul. But how kpg is-dhe present 
lessor than a moment, do you not think 7 Surely, life 
means a tiny past and a vast future. We live our liveh 
just for that future.” 

, “Great heavens ! Now, please idop yotJr metir 
physieal Iwtures I” exclaimed Mukul, "Such tb^ 
not get into W brain. If you arc sq very impitient of 
the present then wH.v not go and .afineiy 
the gentlemen of oMi" 
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‘fStop it, Mukul,” Jayaat said, “I do not vxant such 
words {roia your lips. iPleuty of old goesips are still 
hiring to say them.” 

Suddenly, some one seemed to brand Mukui’s heart 
with a rod-hot icon. So this topic has been, disaussed 
already I Her seven-year-old home, her very own 
husband—oould thesse people tliink easily tiud wifcli one 
accord of snatching all this away from her, e\ea in this 
twentieth century ? Her eyes fllJod with loans. Drawing 
away from her husband, .she pouted lier lip.s atwl said, 
“So ypu ail had discutwaions about this and still you 
kept it a secret from me ? Ifixcelient ! ’ She could not 
tliiuk of any more words. 

Jayant said, “Must 1 come !tnd whisker into y<Jiir 
Tears every word that others say to hurt you 7" 

Mukul replied in an injured voice, “Why should 
you ever tell me, if you like to hear them yourself ?" 

Jayont did not answer. 

He again lay back on llie easy chuir and ljcg;>n 
turning the leaves of a book. After .a few moments’ 
.silence Mukul .said, "Will you not tell me who those 
old goasips were ? .'iftcr Jiviug with me for .seven years 
you just listened to their woids patiently—could you 
not give a proper answer ?’* 

“Goodness !’’ exclaimed Jayant, “Why .should f 
amswer ? I'liey were not talking to me J I just heard 
tliem talldng among themselves. People always do tell 
such things in thesi' cases—there i.s nothing to bo so 
sore about it I” 

“So you too ?” said Mukul and sf.alked out of Uin 
room stamping her feet. 

(3) 

Mukul had never stayed at her fatlier’s house after 
her marriage. Even on an invitation she would return 
home on the evening of the very day. Jayant’s family 
was well-known for its arrogance a-s the daughtcr.s-ia- 
law were never much sent to visit tlieir parents. More¬ 
over, Mukul did not^ike to display before her relatives 
the wealth and splendour of this house. 3he was the 
daughter of poor parents ; why would she humiliate 
her father by showing off her present wealth ? Yet slie 
never did wish to stay away from the princely 
grandeur, 

But after so many years she quarrelled with her 
btufcand. for nothing and went away to her parents. 
Mukul Jwaa terribly hurt as Jayant had refused to name 
the “old gossips” who had wanted to bring him another 
w^e. 

Her pa^ts had a simple household. Both tlie 
brothers w^^ married and their wives have had babies. 
The joys, the anxiety and the pleasures of the; fiaziily 
Work aiil-. because of the two .little childlren. The tAder 
4anffbt*r>^kt-law Sndhn’s daughter was a tiny tot, only 
^ ^ haJf yoagi old Md the younger ^^ter-in- 

Jlae^ ya«r old ison, Sudha’s little igkd Tukn 
oither lisp I^y imea from the nursmy .rhymes 
Jisdatiiu; nod • tumiw. her ehubhy litOe 
. ;i3Uswiing. flometioiMt:. *&e. 


would offer her tiny little lap for her dear cousin and 
stretching her littk arms would chirp pleftdini^y at her 
aunt for the baby. 

The wise, precocious ways of Tuku were always 
making the two mothers laugh. When Tuku, in her 
anger, would puff up her fat cheeks and hiding her face 
would say, “1 shan’t talk wif you,” Sudlm, foigetting 
all her house-work would ruu to pick her tip in her arms 
iind kiss her till she forgot her anger. 

The whole house, of course, was mad about the 
boy-baby. In addition to his being a wee little thing, 
he w'os the first son born in the family. His grand- 
■mother would collect coloured threuft from the borders 
of old saris and embroider on his little patchwork 
quilts nursery rliymes that said, “Ah, my heart’a 
treasure, my lotus-eyed one 1” His mother, when she 
finished cooking, would take her baby on her lap and 
after dressing him up for the evening would put a kajal 
mark on his forehead, wJiilp she sang a nursery song 
that would drive ilu! cvjl eye away from her child. The 
baby would gurgle merrily. His father and his uncle 
would inquire after the baby-boy the moment they 
retumwl from the office. A grimy little bundle of 
humanity would crawl over to his uncle and sit down 
on his bcslippered feet. Thgt was his way of wanting 
to sit on his lap ns he could not climb up himself 1 As 
usual, the family had gathered round the two litUe 
kids that evening. Tuku’s aunt was asking her, “Whom 
do you love most, Tuku dear ?’* 

"Mummy, daddy, yoii, baby .and granny replied 
Tuku. 

“Do you love all of w at top level, you aiHy little 
tiling ?” taunted her mother. 

“How much do you love me 7” asked her aunt. 

Tuku spread her little arms as much as she could 
and said. "So much.” 

".4nd mi' 7” asked her mother. 

“More and .more, up to the sky !’’ Tuku answwd 
excitedly. 

“Oh, you little imp !” said her aiHit, "Did you not 
•say you had the greatest love for all ?" 

The boliy crawled over to his mother and hung 
over her shoulders, ‘Tmb I” iie muttered incoherently. 

All attention was turned to him at once. They 
stared at him, amased, and exclaimed in idiorus, “My, 
what a naughty little thing.” 

Tuku shook her forefinger at the baby and shrieked, 
“My, what a naughty little thing?" 

Sudha and Beena had no other interests in life. 
They did not seem to care whether there were any 
otiier living creatures or objects of interest in the world 
or not. Mukut's aaris and ornaments would grow stale 
in a few da]rs, she would lose all interest in them iWtil 
^ ritoughi of newer ones. But to Sudha and Besna 
their trrawurw .were perpetually new. Ttie words tiiat 
the human child , had spoken mnumerable rimes, the 
wanton sprightUness that had rippled over the dhildl* 
tin^; k^oidy oir«r aad'^fawi. eeepo^ to them to .aiipear 
ht ihUe iev time, in the iroids and 
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acUoae of their own babies. Now Mukul lealifled it lor 
the first time in hfsr twenty-five years. 

The baby’s eyes were heavy with sleep. His mother 
gathered liim close into her arras and rooking him 
gently sang a lullaby tlmt said, “My treasure, oh, my 
treasure, useless is the life of one who has not such a 
treasure I" The baby-boy elapsed his mother’s necklace 
in bis tiny fist and cuddled closer to her bosom. 

The growing agony in Mukul’s heart made her 
realise that these rhymes were not mere empty verses, 
'fhe most intimate feelings of innumerable mothers 
have been gathered up throughout the lyses into this 
little song. ’This led her to believe that her childlcasneSs 
might really make her husband take a second wife. 
Suddenly, she got up and ran into the Thakur-ghar. 
Prostrating herself before the idol, Mukul joined her 
palms together and cried, “Oh God, I have never prayed 
to you before ! I am driven to beg of you today. Give 
me a child in my amis, be it blind or lame, but never, 
dear God, let iny husband have .another wife !’’ 

Downstairs, licena was still rocking her baby to 
eleeji, singing that lullaby, Mukul thought that Beenn 
was deliberately mocking her .ami her wealth, through 
those worfls. 

( 4 ) 

Mukul laid come back to her husbaud’s bom*’. 
She had not known that God had fulfilled her urgent 
desire. She did not know that she was already bearing 
that child whose absence had made her leave her 
beloved home in shame and misery. 

Whoa she discovered the fact, slie could no longer 
stay away from her huffeirnd. Bhc could not and should 
not give this good news to any one bofort; she dul to 
her husband. 

The moment she returned home, Mukul brought 
out all her silk saris and start,j;d cutting them into 
small pieces. What wa.^ the use of stuffing her almirah 
with all these 7 It is better to thrill the heart, by using 
them to prepare for the advent of the desired child. 

“What is ail this ?’’ exclaimed Jaj’‘ant as he entered 
the room, “Are you mat! ? Do not raothers wear good 
saris t There arc enough silk-houses in the market. 
Your child will not bo in want of oJothes.” ' 

“No, no, it is not so,” said Mukul shyly. “I am 
cutting thenr because I don’t like to wear them any¬ 
more. They might be useful if 1 out them myself. 
otherwi.Hc, worm-eaten saris arc absolutely of no use I” 
Her face saddened and she said, "I do not know 
whether I will live or die after having a child at this 
age. Ihen you will regret seeing an aliiurab.^uil of 
saris, or the second wife might come mid wear them. 
You were getting married after all f 1 served as * 
balricr just for a few months.” 

“There hn no need to talk such rubbish,” Jayant 
.said. “All the women of Europe and America we having 
children ht this age and death opens its jaw only in 
ybur oaw I*, 

' But wais truly afraid. She mieffit now paee 

o#'ig| the'< bdkdennt of this worid, she thought, Cotdd 4 


person enjoy all the pleasures of life, at the flune tibae 7 
Yet she tri^ to check this fear by giving sound leoturfti 
to her troubled self. Death would come to a periton 
one day, so it was bettor to die now than stagger 
through the whole length of a long, useless life. In her 
short lease of life she had known all tile pleasures that 
a Hindu woman wished for. If, now, at the time of her 
death, .she couhi die in the glory and hope of making 
lior husband’s linengt ever-flowing, then what does it 
matter if she did not see the same sun-rise and sun-set 
and have the same food and drink for another twenty- 
fiv'o yeara 1 She would bi<l farewell to this world, 
happily, if slie could- once see the face of her own child 
whom she bad never seen before. 

’The day drew nearer and nearer together with the 
preparations for the reception of Mukul’s child. Every¬ 
thing from suits, hats), and stockings to a cradle, a little 
bedstead and a pla}'-c:)r, were stored by the father and 
mother, in anticipation. 

The loud blowing of conches in Jaj'ant’s house 
mingled with the Durga-puja music. Everyone, from 
the old aunt to Maya, was busy. Muktil has bad a son. 
Aunt shouted, "1 say, jou jtf'oide, go and call Dada ! 
Tell him to bring two guineas with him.. The gloty of 
our family has at last come to glorify our home 1” 

“last that be,” Maya replied, “fiowdi had nearly 
)a)llapsp<l.—first go and sec whether slic is still living I 
Fii'^t attend to l.he mother and then do whatever you 
\vi.'<l) to do with the child,” 

“No, dear, Bowdi Jios revived now,” said the mid¬ 
wife. “There is nothing to fear. Show her the beautiful 
baby and .she will forget all her pain and miseiy.” 

The nurse brought the baby near Mukul. What a 
lielplos.s pathetic little face 1 Mukul’s heart filled with 
love, wing the baby. Will this child of hers live ? 

The grandfather, the grandaunt, the uneJes, the 
aunts iind all the others came and saw the baby bless¬ 
ing him with nohurs, guineas and rupees. But Mukul’s 
heart trembled with anxiety. Will she be able to stand 
such happiness ? God, let this child live long to bless 
her! 

(6) 

Mukul’s son was a year old now, brought up by 
the deep love and caressing attentions of his mother. 
But Mukul's happy smile has disappeared from her 
face. Her son has not yet learned to turn round or tfit 
up or speak. She had tried every doctor in the city of 
Calcutta, but all bad said that this was an ineiunbln 
ailment.The child's spinal column was malformed from 
his‘birth. It will remain so throu^ont his^fe. 

The child has learnt to recognise his mother, he 
lauded when lie saw her and cried wbmi she went 
away. Hm doctor says that his brain wotdd devdMi> 
normally and he would understand^ erveiything, but he 
would have to depend on otbms, throuihbat 1;^ li^; 

Mukd says, “If 'God h^ taken evutytMiqs; 
from bhn, he could have ulso deprived hkn of 
He would htrt have umferstood hie mhdortune 
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time the boy smiled at his mother, her eyes 
frahld fill irith tears. Mukul's eyes were red with weej^t- 
ix^ sttended to the baby, day asd sight, foiget* 
ting her toilet and amusements. It seesned as if this 
Mokul was another person altogether from the Mufcul 
of the past. Jayant reali«)d that it would be hard to 
save her life if she behaved in this manner. Calling 
Mukul to him, one day, be tried to make her under¬ 
stand. “Listen dear I” he .said, “All the fingers of e 
band are not identical. Must you kill yourself just 


because of one such child ? You can live to have five 
healthy children. All will hot be like thia,” 

“I do not widi to five to have five moiw children,” 
replied Mukul, "I had selfishly asked God to give me 
any child, whether blind or lame. God has punished 
me rightly 1 It would have been better if you had 
another wife. I would then have been the sole sufferer 1 
My baby whom I love more than life would not then 
have to suffer throughout life just to redeem me from 
childlessness.” 


: 0 : 
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Malayan Indian CongreM 


1 have been a reader of your Bevieiv lor many 
years. Our family is well-known in this country. I 
was once the Secretary of the Malayan Congress in this 
town. I have been a committee member of the Indian 
Association, and organiser of the Indian Independence 
League in this State. I have personally known mosl of 
the Indian leaders and almost all our Agents to the 
Government of India in Malaya. I had the chance of 
meeting Pandit Nehru on two wcasions when he visited 
this country (iM7 and 1946), and also the members of 
the Congre.ss Medical Mission. 

The writer does not think that any man who has 
been in Malaya for only six months can .speak with 
authority about the Indian problem in this country, and 
as surh I disagree with the article written by Dr. C. 
Siva Bama Sastry (Augnst Number, page 144) though 
I agree with the following statement of his : 

“The Malayan Indian Congress, whose founder- 
wesident is- today the Indian Representative iu 
Malaya., is the de facto orgMxisation of the com¬ 
mercial elements ef Malaya.” 

And 

“The Indian Government must appoint a 
liberally minded man. as its Representative in 
Malaya, one who can win the confidence of labour 
and lead them in the right path.” 

The writer had the fortune to work under this 
gentleman in Rangoon when he was the Minister of 
the Asad Hind Government. I can say. without any 
heritation that only the rich, the favoured few, and his 
paid stoo^ can expect any cousideratao^^rom him, 
and it was due to his high-handedness (he was then the 
President ol the M. I. C,) which caused me to resign 
frasDi the Secretaryship of the local branch of M.I.C. 
Thfsre were two other occasions when I had to go 
against hipyas he behaved like “Hitler.” 

It ur than a mystery to me why Pandit iJehm 
xqippicted him or Mr. ^ghavmi to'bo our Represents- 
tivn in Malaya or Java though I had predicted about 
this m'pre .than a yeaf before these genUemen |bt l^ir 
fta^t poslci. As profoMional men there dre wt least a 
di^in l&d&riB Whi) havB 'built up greater regmtarion 
' f(t Jlbhei Hw,'.«ad -jus “patriots” 'tb^ 


arc some who have worked and sacrificed far more than 
w'hat they have done. My former friend, the late lawyer 
S. C. Goho of Singapore, is one of them. It is a great 
pity that Pandit Nehru should do things without con¬ 
sulting the Indian masses in this country. 

Mr. J. Thity’s public utterances have proved (if 
proof is necessary) that he has not the qualities to 
entitle him to hold such a high office. Even the leading 
English paper (The Straits Times) had something to 
say against him. Surely, no statesman will utter any¬ 
thing that may hurt the feelings of the Muslims of this 
countly who hail from Pakistan. Tliis has given an 
impetus to the formation of the Overseas Pakistan 
League. A former colleague of his (Mr. Mallal) in the 
.\zad Hind Government is now holding a high post in 
this 0. P. L, They have now made representations to 
the Pakistan Government to send someone to look after 
their interests. 

The President of the Negri Seremban Labourers 
Union have also denounced him (Mr. Thivy) as siding 
with the British capitalists just as Mr. Abdulla (until 
recently the President of the Indian Chamber of Com¬ 
merce, Kuala Lumpur) has denounced him for siding 
with the Chettiars re the representation he (Mr. Thivy) 
made to Pandit Nehru reg.'irding the' Malayan Govern¬ 
ment's Debtor-Creditor Ordinance. 

Mr, J. Tbivy has miserably failed the Indian 
labourers, and hundreds of them have been jailed under 
the Emergency Regulations. There is no use of ‘locking 
the stable door when the steed is stolen.’ It was his duty 
to have seen that the Indian labourers did not fall a 
prey to Communism. Speech-making, ifiving Press inter¬ 
views, attending dinners and tea parties—these are not 
for what he was given this position of honour. I requerii 
you, Mr, Editor, that you will make a vpiy sti^g 
protest to see that he is immediately relieved of bis 
poet, and a more efficient man from the Foreign Depart¬ 
ment is sent to this country. It would be a folly to 
appoint any local Indian, for thete je not a aingls 
person who is fit to. hold this bigb porition. 

Bcntqng, Fahsng, B. C. QBOSjg' 

FederaUon 'Of . 
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ENGUSH 

AN INDIAN PILGRIM : Autobioffiophy of S^has 
Cliandra Bo»e. Published for Netaji Publishing Society 
by Thacker Spink & Co. (J9!i3) Ltd., P.O. BJf, Calcutta. 

Hi. Price Rs, 5. 

THE INDIAN STRUGGLE : By Subim Chamha 
Bose. Ihiblished for Netaji Publishing Society by 
Thacker Spink & Co. (PJSS) Ltd., P.O, 64, Cdculta. 
Pp. no. Price Rs. JO. 

These two books should be read together as Hn 
first is the complement of the second. The first cover® 
the period (1887-1920) the years between Subhas 
Chandra Basu's birth and the year in which he passed 
'the Indian Civil Si'rvice exiwninatiun with distinction. 
Thft second volume covers the period (1930-1984) the 
y^Wr during whicli Subbns Chandra Bose had played 
hu port in India's fight, for freedom first as a lieutenant 
of Deshabandhu Chitturaiiian Da*- and then, after the 
latter's death in his own right as an exponent and le.tder 
of the radical and “Leftist" feislinga and forces iu the 
couatiy. The British Government in India put a ban 
OB thie book on its publication in Britain in 1935. 
When the Gongreas Ministries were formed in 1687, the 
United Provinces Ministry Look the iiiiljative in having 
the ban removed. The years since 1 heu have been year.® 
cd turmoil and oonilict, and the book faded out ul 
view. Now we have to thank the Nctajj Publishing 
Society for "the first Indian wblion” uf the book. 

The first volume of this siiries has been very pro- 
ptsrly given the title—An Indian Pilgrim, for, thoMi who 
Jenow anything of Subhak Chandra Boso even from a 
distmtCe felt that here was a man who Itad the mind 
and manner of one who regarded his life ns a pilgrimage, 
ever on the move towards liie Eternal City of Uic True, 
the Good and the Beautiful, enlhrone<l in the 
Sfittalayas of hfiman aspirations and who was fully 
OOMoiaus that the gdal could only be n'Bohed after one 
b«d traversed through the dust of the earth and made 
bis way up over the varifiod almojsphere of Uie evor- 
reoeding altitudes of human experience. And in this 
bonk wf! are taken through the secrets of "an introvert" 
who (Subhas’s own words) struggled 'through the inhibi- 
tiMis of his own mafce-hp, and that of a society in India 
trying to come out of a collective spUt-riersonality, 
eondmohed by the alien domination, .phy^cai and 
thekliW,'(rter State and its attempt to recover its natund 
fthd'nhUtmid imtnhohd. During this period^ Bubhas 
.representod in hiBHclf the whole period rihee 
WO of the Ifith century when society in Indk 

Bwd^ io tfic ignominy of an eastence as a dependent 
intlihe book we get one of the cleanest of 
Pd the sthigde -of a nxtiini, anit by |unit, 
to>iilieorl«r''bii^«e and self-respect. St A trKkiuii 
ebttid maintain ite and istogritS' 


through all the expcripTipes of aiigrj' political .strifes and 
ooDtroversies. 

The second hook under review take-s us through 
the first 16 years of the Gandhi Era which gave a now 
moaning and .significanep to India’s struggle for political 
freedom. It shows us th.'it from the first day of Subhas 
Chandra's oonlaofwith Gandhiji, the younger roan had 
developed a scepticism of the principle,s and policies 
that the Indian National Congress had been trying to 
implement under the leadership of a man of religion 
forced into politic,®. The enigma of this conflict evades 
onr analvsi®. In the first volume we have seen the ins¬ 
tinctive lient of the writer for the life of the sannyast, in 
(he soeond volume we come face to face with his re¬ 
action aguiasl a plan and a programme that were 
framed in the htnguiige of the religious life, and built 
on the ]>rineiph: of a spiritual quest, after the Truth. 
As we read through it, we understand the significance 
of the event,- that disfigured India’s political life during 
the opening months of 1939 wlien Subhas (Ihnndra Bose 
hiid to come out of the Congress as it* "Relml Presi¬ 
dent." The "liiek of underatandiug’’ on hi® part and the 
"lack of elarity’' on Gandhiji's that lianie out on the 
16th of .Iiily, 1921. persisted all through the years, and 
we have been witnesses of the consequences of this 
tmito,al disthtsf between two builders of modem India, 

Now that both of them have left the fields of their 
mundane activities, we can try to reconstruct the evo¬ 
lution of Indian politics with tlfe help of these two 
volumes that describe the philosophy of conduct of the 
man, who lived to frame a state's decrees and lead it* 
attn.v for the redemption of his country's freedom, from 
the chittches of the greatest Imperial Order of modern 
times. This "man of action” (Rom.ain Rolland’s words) 
ha.® left U.9 “an indif^Jcnsable work" for understanding 
the “Indian Movement” free from "party spirit.,” to 
language that is eloquent vidth simplicity. 

StiBERH CtHANOBA DiB 

n ^iPMWISTRATIVE PROBLEMS OF BENGAL : 
By »hn Wfoy Bihari Mnkharji. Published by Jugabani 
Sithitya Chakra, 28 KaJnr Road, Calcutta 29. Price Ss- 4. 

The prevalence of corruption in the public admioi)® 
trfttion has been a subject of strong and persistent 
entujism in the press and by officials aend non-offie^ 
of the highest jm-sitjoiis. There have ni^Htly besai 
scvrtwl instances in wliich ineptitude la the eoneluet ot' 
departmenkl proceedings and the resulting inadequacy 
0? the findings reached and puniehtoen'ts awarded hitve 
unfflvoumbly pommefflted tipon. It is ft% regiiaed 
that ways and ntoanB tmist be devised for riffeetkg to 
miprovemenh in the procedure and results of 
me^w proceediipi. Corruption k bwWic adminiiil^tiDn 
IS ate ft cancer. It must be bodily retnbved of it 
evety timie. ijae^ieBCy » & #e^tsjj[. 
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point it :acld9 to the people's misery. At crucial points 
it is a great steriliser. The co-efficient of dficien^ in 
India has not been high. It is probable that foreign 
rule chilied enthuaiasni and made the growth of an in¬ 
corruptible and efficient administration impossible. But 
free India must now be galvanised into action to cover 
up by forced marches the lost ground and come abreast 
with the most advanced countries. India can no longer 
suffer efficiency or integrity of public administration to 
be compromised in any way. If India has to develop 
into a real and genuine modem State, the highest 
efficiency and an incomiplihle character should bo the 
only tc.^ts for filling in public positions of trust and 
responsibility. 

Tlie author of the book, Shri Bijay Bihari Mukharji, 
iis eminently suited to write a handbook for the 
administrator and siiggest remedic* for the existing 
lacunae. The book is divided into three parts. The 
first part dtails with the ways and ineiois for effecting 
an improvement in the procedure and in the results of 
departmental proceeding.s, the second part denis with 
changes in law for the trial of cases of corruption and 
the procrslure for the successful detection and prose¬ 
cution when criminal proceedings are decided upon, and 
the third part deals with the improvements in the 
methods of work .and in the attitude of the public 
.serv'ants to .«tamp out inefficiency and corruption in the 
adminislmTiou and to imjcove the quality and morale 
of the public Rcn-ants. This invaluable book should be 
on the table of every administrator of Free India 
today. 

K. N. C. 

HLSTORY OF BENGAL, Vol. II. (Muslim period): 
Edited hy Sir Jadunath Sarkar. PvblUhed by the Dacca 
Vrdversity. 19^. One map. Pp. 646. Price ns. 16. 

This publication stands as a landmark in the deve- 
lop.ment of historical studies in Bengal. It prove.s how 
our. knowledge of our province’s past, has been revolu¬ 
tionised by the work of her otrrt sons in the course of 
ninety years since Rajnndra Lai Mitra showed us the 

C of modern research. The first volume, covering the 
u Period, edited by Dr. Ramesh Chandra Mazum- 
dar, was published in 1943. With the second volume we 
reach the foundation of British rule in 1757. Nearly 
half the volume is the work of Sir Jadunath. A band 
of other noted Indian scbohjrs have contrbiuted chapters 
on "their special periods, so as to complete the work. 

It fills a longfelt want; and the high level of its 
page's will long make it standard authority on the most 
interesting formative period of Bengal’s past life. 

AIN-I-AKBARI, Vol. HI (2nd Ed.) : English traiu 
station by Jarrett, revised and further annotated by Str 
Jadmath Sarkar. Published by the Royal Asiatic Soetciy 
of Bengal. Bound in boards. Pp. x -f- 628. Price JRs. 10. 

This particular volumfe of Abul Pazl’s masterpiece, 
is an enrsydopaeslia of Hindu philosophy, science, 
literature, arts and customs compiled by the learned 
author with tibe help of a i^ndicatc of Sanskrit , pamdita. 
Abut Fazt tails ^ reader in his pwfface, that his, inten¬ 
tion in writing it was to “establish .peace and promote 
otmeoni'’ be^eea tive Hindus and other seota by 
demonstrating that the Hindus were not reolly super- 
tHia^us'idolators, but very libera! and highly intellectual 
p^pseiphers, who regarded their own mythology as 
mei^lly ir^bolic. Heaves long and learned accounts of 
schools of Hindu philosophy, dreas, mganem, 

, and eustoma ;, aPd adds (in this volumd) > long 

emla^tiion of Akbar’s wise sayings which ara^ quite 
Slid also a iffianning account of hts own 
gi^ation. Tliere ia a long and helpful indtti, 

. out of print. We aie aUtre ibi" 


greatly improved edition will have a large sale. The 
2nd volume (also long out of print) is now in course 
of reprinting. 

B. N. B. 

INDIA ANTIQUA : A volume of Oriental Studies 
presented by Ats friends and pupils to Jean Philippe 
Vogel, CJJS., on the occasion of the fiftieth mniverea^ 
of his doctorate. Kem Institute. Leyden. 1947. Pp. 389. 
4 to. 

This excellently printed volume, consisting ot 
contributions from the pen of a number of well-known 
scholars both of the East and of the West, is n fitting 
tribute to the high literary services and achievements 
of one who may justly be regarded at the present time 
as the doyen of European onnutaJista. It is not possible 
to notice in the present place all the papers of out¬ 
standing importance contained in this precious work. 
But we may mention a few which are of special iutarest 
to students of Indian history and culture. Sanskrit 
philology is well represented by the papers of F. Edger- 
ton (The Sanskrit suffix— titha), J. Gonda (Sanskrit 
Vtsava —^festival), F. B. J. Kuiper (Traces of Laryn- 
geals in Vedic Sanskrit), E. J. 'Fhomas (jyirvana and 
Parinirvana), and K. de Vreese (Sanskrit Kutagapi). 
Important for Indian history and archaeology are F. W. 
Thomas’ intcTiiretation of a Mathura inscription of Ae 
so-called Kaniska Year 14, S. Konow’s note on Indian 
eras, B. Bhattacharya’s identification of a few Nepalese 
Buddhist bronz&s, and R. B. Whitcliead's discussion of 
the identity of the so-called Sun God of Multan on 
some Indo-Sassanian coins. Of interest for Indian 
literature is the comparative study of MricchakatiH and 
King Ixiar by B. Faddegou. For the interpretation of 
the rules of the Buddhist samgha, E. Lamotte’s paper 
is of ..special interest. In another paper the present 
writer has sought to bring out the full significance of 
the maruiala doctrine and the theory of six gunm (with 
their sub-diviaions) with reference to the jiroblem ot 
inter-State relations, as laid down in the Arlhamslra of 
pre-Kautilyan times. Of local interest, but still of much 
importance, are the discussion of an incident in South 
Indian history by K. A. Nilakanta Sastri and B- C- 
Law’s collection of references to ancient Mithila. As 
for Greater Indian and connected studies, A Foucher 
in a learned article proves two ivories selected from 
those discovered by J. Hackin on tlie site of ancient 
Kapisi to illustrate Jataka stories. While E. E. Herz- 
feld authoritatively discusses the identity of a few place- 
names found in the old Persian literature and inscrip¬ 
tions aa well os Greek classical writings. In another 
scholarly paper, G. Tucci discusses the authenticity of 
■the extant Lamaistic historical works in the light of the 
newly discovered documents from Tun Huang. For the 
study of Indo-Javanesp literature, F. D. K. Bosehja 
explanation of the Bhimastava and Th. P. GalesUn's 
illustrations from the Javanese Pausyaparvan on » 
Balinese painting are of jiarticular interest. A riddle ih 
the eafly annals of Siam is explained by Georg Coedes 
with his usual thoroughness, while F. H. van Naerssen 
throws new light on the Sailendm interregnum lO 
ancient Javanese history. In another paper B. Oh. 
Gbhabra brings together all known references to Yupw 
in ancient Indian inscriptions for comparison with, the 
well-known Yupa inscription of King Mulavarman in 
Ewt Borneo, Mention may be made lartly -of the 
interesting paper in which 8. Paranavitana iniem from 
the joint evidence of general architectural design and 
a Mahkyamsa' verse that tlie figures portrayed in thO 
well-known Bigid paintings are not those of Queens and 
their attendanti, out those of celestial beings of- the 
feypes^ called XaghtBtng-i’rineessee and Ooud-Denisekt 
, ; U. N.GawBHAh 
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BENGAU 

BIPLABER PATHE BANQALAR NARl 
gali Women on the Path of Revolution) : HaiidaK 
Muhhopadhyaya. Published from Jfi-A Sikdarbagan 
Airect, Calcutta. Pp. UO. Price Rs. 2. 

BANGALAIl NARI ANDOLA^J (Woroeu's Move¬ 
ment iu Bengal) : By ChhM Roy. Published by 
Natumal Book Agency, 12 Bankitn Chntterji Atn'et, 
Cnlrutla. l*p. 177. Price Ks. 2-i. 

Doth tliese books cover almost the same giouiid. 
The first is interpretotive of tire many impersonal 
fdri-es that luunehed the renaiftsanoe movement in 
Bt-ngal by Ram Mohun Roy and his generation Tliere 
were rt'formera and conservatives amongst them who led 
this movement of enlightenment among their woman- 
iiood. In the eyes of the present writer they, apfienr 
to be nntedilnvinn without any o.onseiousnesH of the 
transformation in lho\ight and life that their activities, 
often halting, would preeipitale. He reflects the, modern 
mind that relates woman’s wlucation to many of the 
ojqweasions of woman’s emancipation fron\ book-kuo\y- 
ledgf: to "unmanied motherhood.” But one difficulty in 
the way he has not been able to negotiate—th<! difficulty 
of “«'X antagonism” he has posited at the rtml of the 
problem. His ))rogranmie of reform does not hnl)) to 
j-emove this conflict planted there by Hod or Nalnre. 

The second book is descriptive of the reform 
startexl by Rntn Mohun Roy and the Brahmo t^amaj 
parsing through t,he Hindu revii'al and the same 
awakening in Muslim Society, Br)th the writers build 
up the background of their siory in the disruptive part 
played by British capitalist-imperialism in India. But 
the seeond writer is fuller in her description of the 
havork in Indian .society that has brought the women 
of the “slieltered cla-sses” along-sido the peasant women 
fighting for the crfips raisisi by their mon-folk in the 
fields of Bengal. This giies a touch of ivality to whal 
has been happening before our eyes seeking to establish 
a now pattern of conduel ihrougli u new appraisement 
of human values A.s everything appears to be in a flux, 
no one ean yet. jirove its validity m its woidh. 


‘GANDHUi; VERIER • V<d I (Honmgi-s) • Pnh- 
Itshfid by Kashi Vidyapith, Bftmrcs Vault. Printed 
Bhnrgava Bhushan Press, Trilorhan. Benares. Pp. 100 
plus 10 ilhoitratiniis. Rtryal oclni<o size. Price Re. IS. 

Kashi Vidyapith, ilir well-known National Univer¬ 
sity of Benares starteil by Mahatma Gandhi iu 1920 
during the non-co-operation days bringing out a 
series of 25 voluim>s in Hindi cntillt'd Gandhiji Series. 
The first few volume of the scries will cotitain homages 
paid V>y emincuf jiersonulit les, newspat^’rs and periodi¬ 
cals, poi'is and institution', from ‘ill over llie globe to 
Mahatniaji ou bis death. Other lolirnes will consist of 
-Mahatuiaji’s life-«ket.ch, Ids lelli'V- (with fai-simihjs ol 
tbtr hnjiortant one.*). spe(*clie<,, writing?, iirayers, 
addre-ws and othen.details of In.- varied activities. The 
prps<>nL volume is fh<‘ fir.sl of the .series containing 
homage.s paid by eminent personalilicj df the country 
and by IfMidors of IT. P.. BomRsy and West Bengal. 
The yahrroe is be.aulifuJI,v illn»l rated wifh more than 
a (ioseq picture.s of ihe variotm scen^ of the last ritea, 
aud of the moTirningi* in the (.‘ountry. 

X' 

. OAYANANEfOPANlSHAI): By Bkinisep Vidyalankar. 
Rajp^ and, $t>ns, 4nerkaU, Lahore. Pp, 13^. Price Re. IS. 

rathor is an urdrriu and indu»%eu« student of 
the oi .Swami Oavanand, tba IBnatriOus founder ol 
SaiMt). ■ In the preaent vslvmo, yffiicli it imly 


the first part of his project, he has fdciBuUy brought 
together under several heads, Vedic thoughta on God, soul, 
etc., in the light of the great Swamiji’e scholarly intarpie- 
tation and exposition with an indication how these could lie 
ai^lied in the life of the individual aa well as of the 
community. He has thus brought the wiidom of the 
ancients to tlie very door of every Hindi-knowing adult. 

G. M. 

ORIYA 

ODIAA ITII1A8 (History of Orissa) : By Sri llnre- 
krishnn Mahalab, Prc.ntier of Orissa. Publidied by The 
Atudcnls’ Btore, Cuttack. Royal octavo. Pp, .J7S. Priee. 
Rs. 12S. 

'Phis work is the ftrsi authc.utic history of Orissa 
in the Oi'i.va language inasmuch gs refevonoes are quoted; 
art and architecture, throwing light on the ancient 
culture, are amply illust,rated with plates, and an index 
is appended. The. history of pre-Maoiyan iicriod ol 
Orissa is shrouded in obscurity. So far as this period 
is conceiTicd the author has dou(> this that he has col¬ 
lected all the information supplie<l by the purunas itn<l 
by the Jain nud Buddhist literatures. He offer.-, no 
hypothesis and thus exhibits hi.s .scientific bent, of mind 
for truth. After Asoka and Kharnvel there is ag.iin a 
dark periotl in the hi.stoiy of Oriss-a, that eovera ahoii' 
.six centurie.s. From the sixth eentury A.1) onwards the 
epigrai'liic records, ancient ari an,! arebiteeture furnisli 
the data for th(' reronslruction of the history of Orissa. 
Different .scholars have discii!!is<'d these data and ex¬ 
pressed different opiniou^ at different times. Hjt. Mjiha- 
l.ab h.as now collated the diffiTcnt views and offered his 
own conclusionfc on the point,* of disagreeiuent among 
the .scholars. But unfort.uuat,oly the moat accurate view 
of Dr. Fleet, regarding the dates of Botnavam.si kings, 
has escaped his notice and in eon.-cijiiencc he has made 
unavoidabl.v som<' iialpable errors. The author baa 
spared no jmirw to give as far as praeticable the brief 
liistorical sketches, of growth and development of Oriya 
language, literature and politic.sl conaciou-sness. On the 
whole, the work 1ms been informative and we eongra- 
tulftte the aiithoT for the zeal and enthusiasm he has 
displayed in attempting to unravel the past gloiy of his 
motherland, in .spite of his being i.»rnoccnpied with 
politics. We regix't that the get-up is below the standard. 

B. Mtsaa 

GUJARATI 

SAHITYANO TAPASWI : By Dwibhai 8hawb\u- 
■/wo,sod Kharod, BA. Printed at the Doshi Press, Juna- 
nvdh. 1940. Pafur-coi^cr. Pp. 3,1. 

In Naualal Kavi’s death Gujarati literature has 
lost a notable figure. Immediately on hearing of his 
death in Januaiy, 1940, lii.s friends and followers vied 
with one another in expressing their feelings of sorrow, 
by speech and in writing. Many of them paid their 
respect in veran. Mr. Kharod is one of them. HiP 
Touching verses are modelled on Nanalal’s special style 
of writing verse, and summarise the feelings of a fellow 
tmet in a small but admirable compass. 

JHANSIK] RANI LAK8HMIBAI : By Goi^rao 
Bhagieat. Puhlished by the Gujarat Vernacular Society, 
Ahmedabad. \9JA. Paper-cover. Pp. Re. t. 

•All that is known about the young Basii of Jh^i 
in respect of the courageous stand she made against 
the E. I. Co’* armies in 1857, is set out here in lanfo^e 
befitting her heroic deeds. Every Indian should st^dy 
her life and he inroud of the faci that in Jipite of the, 
drawbacks of her sex in such matters. India ean oniduep 
such women, when the iteed arises. It is a valuaWjB ajad 
able work, . * 
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We would rather be honest about it. All we want to sell 
through this advertisement is a good quality toilet soap 
that's within the reach of the rich and the poor alike. We 
are not going to promise you that Kanti Soap will bring 
you beauty* love and many other things, 
but we can truthfully say that Kanti Soap is delightfully 
perfumed and is not injurious to the tenderest skin. 
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AUTUMN-the season of mellow fruitfulness 



After the rains Autumn biirgs out the beauty of 
the azure sky,—the full flowing rivers—the veidant 
Helds stniling in the radiant sunshine. * 

Bat this change of season puts a great strain on 
your Liver which has to work its hardest to acclimatise 
y* ur body with it 

QUMARESH is not only a specific remedy for 
Liver and Stomach t’oubies but a general tonic as well 
for it keeps you healthy by strengthening your liver. 



THE OmiNTAi EE8EEII91I 4 CHEMICAL UBOHATCIIY LTC. 

QUMARESH HOUSE 
* SALEIA • HOWRAH ♦ 




INDIAN PERICDICyiLS 


Is Freedom Necessary for Civilization? 

Jii bringing out Uie inijxJitHncc of Mali- 
no^iski’s great work on political soien(’,e^ M. 
RutliTiitswniiii, Vic('-t’ljanei!lloi‘ of tlic Annainalai 
Ciiiversity, obsoiTCP in The Indmn Review : 

Ih Freedouii a politiunl luxury or a j'olitich' 
necwity 7 Is it the fruit of livilizatiou or the root 
of piviliziitiim ? Ls it the end of progress or the means 
of progress? Tliese are the inriportant questions that 
the famous anthropologist Bronislaw Malinowski ttt- 
tonijits to answer in his book, FmitdoTn and CivUtza- 
tmi ((.leorgi' Allen A: Unwin Ltd., London). 

The st'vcral chapters of the book were written m 
America during the course of the Inst war and were 
written m support of the cause of Froetlom which 
wtiH in jpoiamiy at that criUeal time in the history 
of the world. It is the anthropological argiunent for 
freedom. Sinning from 'the description of Culture as 
"the organized exploitation by human intelligence of 
environmental o]>iiui'tunilies and in tlie disciplining 
of drives, skills and nervous reactions in the service 
of collective and implemented action," ho shows how, 
from the dawn of history, human groups and the 
individuals that form them achieve a much greater 
freedom of mobility and environmental adaptation, 
freedom of security and prosperity “by the use ot 
tools, by following (he principles and by loyalty to 
a system of activities started with a puriiose and 
cturied out eoncertcdJy." Hr. shows how through tJie 
discovery and use of fire the sphere of primitive 
man’s action is extended and his many bodily needs 
are satisfied. Hie use of stone as hammer, as cutting 
blades, os spear, as arrowhead or as aze, as adze 
malms him the master of beast, or forest or flood, and 
a'lBO wood, stone, clothing make him the master 
of nature. He shows how primitive mau lar from 
being the slave of tradition or precedent was a realist 
and a free actor~-he could not have survived other* 
wise. In fact, tradition and precedent were only a set 
of devices once discovered by the reason and freedom 
of primitive man to be useful and continued to be 
observed because it was thought they would continue 
to be useful. It was only when tradition and pre¬ 
cedent continued 4 q bind man after they bad ceased 
to be useful that primitive man got stuck in the 
swamps of stagnarioB or . died out because be was no 
longer able to adjust btmsolf to his enmronment. Not 
merely individual freedom but individual freedom 
related to the claims arid hel|} of society was necessary 
for pr«^8a in primitive society. “Earliest man" says 
our guid&^Sras unable to produce a ^gle by 

ibis own aeviceB.” Eor example, the use of ift- as well 
ns' its pcoductieu bad to be learnt in sohiet:^. Stone 
implements may be .poduoed by ope . nmit ^ut the 
quarrying of stone, me knowledge where to lind and 
how to ttK the. materials and the techniques land the 
priiudples (d private prppe^ tools and go^ pro- 
atteed were due to customary law,. co-operation and 
Itmtition. 9ut tdl^tihe rettmints and obnstramts im- 
,]^wed .{by Boriety a^ ;a]» • useful .Ao man 

Ksdy as hme m hlmy ai« . neoesaBry, thait is U lox^ te 


the environment requires it. Once they ccaae to be 
riHiuired, they act as a millstoue round his neck. 

That man and that society is progressive 
whose freedom gives the lead and guidance to 
the rules and laws of his civilization and culture. 

And, ilreedi’m serve# the cause of progress by 
giving anaii (he mainsprings ot progress in inspiration 
and iiiiliative, the power "to anticipate and to estab¬ 
lish valiie.s by the guidance of which man can engage 
in <*o-opernt.ii e activities and does reach new goals 
and enjoy tlu'iii under the guarantee yf tribal and 
natioriiil citizenship.” If thisrc are institutions-^' 
whether this be slavery or scrfd'Cim or military regi¬ 
ment, the crew of ti galley, or lie might have added, 
(.'aste—which stands in thf way of free planning and 
anticipation or initiative such instilulions stand in the 
way of progress. A.iiong the iiwlitution.s that this 
great anthropologist speaking from his vast anthropo¬ 
logical studies recommend.? as a factor in progress is 
Religion. In Religion he eaya wo find promise, plan¬ 
ning, a principle. of life and a code of rules. The 
Communist oiiiuiun that Religion is the opiate of the 
masses, says Mallpowski, is not true. In reality and 
historically it is Faith which brings abouf the brother¬ 
hood of man and gives celestial freedom. Of course, 
religinns differ in their sociological value. ‘The 
effectiveness of any religion’ says our guide ‘lioa m 
the extent to which it is a solace to the believer and 
to the extent to which it .affects the rniglity and the 
rich, the ambitious, the geedy, the lustful and their 
heliHviour.’ 

ITie Family is another great instilulion that 
has served the cause of freedom and progress. 

He calls it. (he fundamentnl institution of primi¬ 
tive mankind and of mankind in general. Of all 
forms of early organization, the family contributes the 
greatest quota of freedom in survival since it is the 
organization wliich protects the long infancy of the 
young, ^uips them for life and nourishes young and 
adult {dike. 

Th-is freedom is such a T'recious thing that men 
in primitive times, in aneiest times, in the Middle 
ages as well ns in mpderp times have gone to war m 
defence of it. The battles for the emancipation, of 
slaves, serfs and manual labourers have all aimed at 
the “threefold freedom - of purpose, action and 
benefite.” Not only individual freedom but social 
freedom, what Malinowski calls the freedom of eom- 
bittation. is nece-Ssaiy for the, progress of civilization. 
It is a freedom enjojrf'd in (true) democracies but 
denied in societies either where the State (as in Nazi 
Germany, Pasrist Italy' or Soviet Russin) takes over 
all initiative 6r else where Slavery, Serfdom or the 
Caste syatoni! d^ar certain groups from any initiative 
and supply others with ah excess of power. But 
altlioutm some forms of soda] organization have been 
hostile to progress, some Mnd of social organizatios te 
neoesmty for the. protection a^ promotion of man’s 
freodom, let it be « clam a tribe, or guQd, <hf omft- 
The etreagth of the individual agaimA lus euemiee, 
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the beasts of prey, or forest fire or human enemies 
is the strength of the group which he forms. But 
eveiy such social organisation if it is to serve the 
caTKHj of progress must be enforced by the principle 
of freedom, rrimitive groups are never despotically 
governed ami do not lend themriclves c.nsily to tins 
accumulation of power. Bui mere natural and social 
aids are not enough. A scn.se of Values must be 
acquired by man. Value, according to the author, is 
the driving force, which dolermines purpose, and free¬ 
dom lies in choice of purpose, its tniuslation into 
effectivii action and fult enjoyment of the results. 
’I'hi,s scime of values whether initiated by tradition or 
eultiViUml by religion or .sublimated by niystici-sm n- 
oh the one hand a source of new strength and new 
''ffeirney for mankind while on the- other hand it can 
also be misused by groups and individuals wiLhm a 
community to impose' uiioii others. But ihc^ediication 
of man in values and his clmneos of spiritual Ti’cedoni 
■i'j'Liid firsl and foruiv'.st, says our guide, upon the 
e?i)stcni;e of a number of nuitually dependent iust.iiu- 
lions which though relnled enjoy a coiisider.-ildt' degree 
’'of autonomy. He points out thm m .'l■verlll isluca- 
tional di'viee.s of the jiriiuilji cs. joining a new in.sli- 
tutiim or pa.ssing Ihr iigli initiation cerinnonies entails 
a definite attempt to break down the hijaltioN and 
interests neqiiired in earlier life and to iiitniduct' new 
values. 

lN»litulion.s thus exerciser au autonomouH 
spiritual influence on the growing mind. 

He would Ihii.s allow I he autunoiny of the 
f-Ihiindi against tiie sovereignty of the State In fact 
the Work x>f i ullnriaci'orduig to Malinowski, is not 
done by any eoniuiiiiiity as u »Yhole nor yet by 
indiiiduals bill sniMller orgHuiml groups, thiit. 
instilu1 ions which are rrg.oiized ami lutegratnd to 
form the <;oimiinnil.y. lu.siilulinnal freedom is there¬ 
fore nifC(;.s.s,'try for iiidiMdn.al fieevhini But on the 
nature id the iiistitulioiL ill I'l'Uds the ireeduiii it 
makes possible. Till' rnlerioii he suggests for fe.silug 
misiiluti'ULs IS wlielher the jtiirpose of the iii.sl,Uution 
IS ehoseii by iiidividiial or grouji, wlielfiei iuii'leiie’n- 
talion of the purpo'e is iJirougii aulonoinou.-. resi'on- 
sibilily and whether llu; results are shared bv all the 
nierijbers rjf the iiislitiui'in Ttie legitimate ii.sp ol 
authority is neci-Hsury foi frei'dom while a denial of 
freeilom oecurs througli an .abuse of fo'ce tor the 
bennlit of the few in control. Tradition. Hinrandiy, 
t.tbi'dienee are tieci .ss-iiy far social life but the\ .serve 
the piupo.se of .society only when they are iiinde 
compatible with freedom. An undue ex'-eKs or abuse 
of tradition, hierarchy or obedience leads t,o servitude 
whie.b has uhvay> .stood m the way of progre.ss, Dis¬ 
cipline, even stein ilkscipline. was found 'ucce!«ary in 
primitive society as among 1.bp Zuhifi, the Hainitic 
aiul Nilotic tribes, the North American Indians and 
somu' of till' head-hunting tribes of New Guinea and 
Indonosia. 

Even ilemocrticy is saipportoU by argiimcnis fniui 
anthropology', Ilpcentriilization makes democracy real 
and M.alinowski assures us that, among primitive 
tribes centralization of any c.ontrol hardly occurs, for 
political power is di«ttibiil<:d and institutions are auto- 
numuus. Personal tyranny- is limited and mitigated 
by ouBtoimiry law and Iraditwmal nipralitj'. It is not 
failr i® siivagery to call totalitarianism a return to 
saV’ageO'- 

W»r, apoU’.iT of tU«' fttixums problBm.s of modern 
is .not a biologicid necessity according to the 
toauiung, of anthropology. "War, we arc assured, is 

a pe’iwa-Bcnt state of affairs in any type of toibal 


The final conclusion of this wea^ anthropologist 
is that freedomi is an indispensarole ingrtdient of 
civilization for it. guarantees the flowering of 
Hliiritiml qualities of man, primitive and civilized, 
which give birth to inspinition, to creative ideas, to 
the critioisui of the old so that new knowledge, new 
art, H finer morality may emerge. 

RpligioiiH Eiluration in India 

’riiu future ol Religioths Education in India 
one of the most c.onf^'sted and compUcaiteti 
of tlie tdueationtd issues in the country. 
K. Ti. Saiyidain, long Director of Public 

Jijctruction in .himuitt and Kashmir State and 
now Educaitiona! Ailviscr to Ihe (.Jovernment of 
liombay, writes in TJir Aryuv Path : 

The Ceiilial ^dvj(lOly llnartl of liducation ha» 
appointed, during the last few yfaih. at least two eoin- 
miltfcs eonsslRiing of Jislingnislied public men and 
educaiieni^ls who delibevaiMl on thi.s iscue over and 
over again hut coiilil not come to any agreed eoiiclusione, 
with the roMilt that they coiihi formuliite no Miheine or 
reromniendulions and llte matter was clielvecl--a proof 
new of (liKcrelion than of courauc! Recently, our Ikluca- 
lion Ministei in the Cenital ('.ovcrrirneiit. Maulana Abul 
Kalani Azad, himself a great Muslim divine and a 
scholar of comparative religion' ha.s iv-.staric<l the con¬ 
troversy by expressing the opinion that religious 
cilucatioii, in the proper si*nse of the word, should 
find a plaie in our cdui'aLioiial sv.sieni. Of eourse. that 
(thrase ‘‘propi;! .sens*> of ilu- -word" raises many difficult 
issues hut befon- one can face llicm one has to de.al 
with the position of lhosi. who are clilirely opposed to 
leligious education in iJin sense -projtcr or improper! - 
l«dng imparled iu fch.Mils, f can here rnfer Btiefly only 
to my own views in this tx'halt. move with the object of 
initiating discu«snm and elucidating the issues than of 
luyicg down uiu iheta that all may accept or working 
out the details ol a practical scheme. 

People oliject to religious eiluoatiuit for a variety of 
leasoiis. Tlierc are those who are not firepared to accept 
Religion at all as one of the great values of life and to 
vdioin Religion is hut (»n exploded mvtli, an old supersti¬ 
tion that has outlived its day. With such pwiple there 
is no common around for argument so far as reUgiom 
•'■(furathn is ironr.erneil. Then there are tho«' who are not 
‘•atisfied that, in a muJti-religlous country like India, it 
is possible or desirahio- - to provide ri'ligioug educa¬ 
tion ill selioob. They would rather leave it to the 
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parents to look after this aspect of llus cliii#s education. 
Theirs is not an objection of principle but one of 
practical expediency. A tidrd class sees no place lor 
religious education in a secular stale and is obessed 
with what has been happening in India in recent years 
'when coinmimalism ran amuck and almost cost the coun¬ 
try its freedom. A recent article by Dr. Paranjpe partly 
takes this attitude. 

I« then' no place for reli^out? education in 
a secular Perha{)s if. may be useful to 

fry to clcfir away one or two of the misunder- 
stlatiidingfl ini})licit in thi'^ point of view. 

When we speak of a Male a.s a “Secular .Stale." 
what is really nioant is that, in ail public and political 
matters, the State will not ally itself to any particular 
religion and mil not give ptcfcrc.nce to any group or 
inilivirlual on lelipious grounds. It does not tnean that 
it is !inti-re1iguiits or that it frowns upon the religious 
aHilialions of it.- rilireiis. There is an obvious diliercnce 
between a '•(.(•nJar SlaU' as the Indian (Constitution 
envisage^ u. and the nnii n-lininus roniplexion. .say, of 
the .S)viet Stale in its early stngo. So there is nothing' 
intrinsieally unung or ilhgiral in a siTulai Stale’s making 
arrangements for llie religious education of its children. 
Whether-it is po!>>,iblf or desirable is a question that 1 
shall examine, a liltli later. So far as the argument based 
on the recent eoinninnal (lerizy is eoncenicd. it is a 
significant fart, worth remembering, that the political 
leaders and others who faiiqed this flame were nut 
pieduminantiy p'Tsons who had received religious edit- 
e.atioii in their schools but tlnn-e who 'Were often quite 
inrliffen-ni to the leligion that they formally professed. 
In the eas>* of MusUms in p.'trtieular. it may be said 
that some oi tiie most influential organiisations whicli 
always .stood for (Oinrounal pr*re and harmony wore 
religious organizations like the jamiaiul Ulama-i-llind! 
Nor is it a matter of accident that Mahatma Gandhi, 
the greatest ajtoslle of ronimnu.'d liarrnony. was a deeply 
religious man who derhed the inspiration for all hia 
great and manifold work from bis deepest religious 
inq>ulss-s and lieiiefs. So ii is a superficial view which 
would dismiss religious education on the' apprehension 
that it would necessarily accentuate communal bitterness. 

It is true that great crimes Iwve bwn committed 
in the name oj religions throughout liuinan histpry— 
that in their name there have been intolerance, fanatic¬ 
ism, -persecution, denial of iniclleciuai and spiritual 
freedom,, even destruction anti death. But so have there 
been in the name of Patriotism and Culture and 
Scicaice and it would be wrong'to suggest that men and 
women should ese.hew them on this acconnt. What is 
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reasonable k to d'-rnami that the distortions and mis- 
interpretation* which have come to cluster rounti these 
concepts should be »wepl away anti that tbey sltouid 
bocome valuable agencies lor the enrichment, rather 
than the iuipoverisltment, of human life. Just as educa¬ 
tion in history <ir geography or literature can he a 
represtoive as well as a lilsT.'iliziup influence (depending 
on how these suhjcel* are tackled and it is the busi¬ 
ness of the teaclier and tlie Education Department to 
improve and reform lli>’ mctliods of (eaclung so as to 
get the most out of them), .so it depends on how 
religious education is impartcil whether it is to he a 
force for good or for evil. It would be unwise to suggest 
that ibeBO subjects siiould 1>«- dmpped bt'causc they 
are often taught poorly. Similarly we cannot refuse to 
countenance religious education on the ground that 
ilierc are special difficulties in tackling ji saiisfaetorily 
or that It has licen badly taught in the i>ast. 

1» it jicct‘5'^*{uy, licwever, to insist thttt 
Ridipifin bi‘ givoit a place of iiiiportaue.f in this 
afic of Science and tho domination of IntolliKcncc, 
when the cominon atlitndc is one of doubt and 
(juestioninff I'atlic-v than of faith? 

'R'ill it not be enough yil we eoneontrate all our 
elforls on the releasing and eultivalioii of the human 
iniidlijience which might provide the requisite guidance 
to roan in his everyday life? Is it not true that the 
attitude of inod'rn yoiilli i» one of sceptirism rather 
tliau of faith? To take up tin- lust question first, it is 
true that modern youth is predominantly sceptical in its 
attitude. But we should go below llie surface and try to 
find ciiii the eati-ses of this phenomemui, 1 can see two 
factors oiwratiiig in the creation of tliis mentality. Our 
world ha.s bei-ome much more complex and its urgent 
new {mddems ■ of democracy, capitalism, .eommuni.sm, 
slums and social injustice* —confront our youth at 
every step. Tn this situation the simple dogmas of an. 
earlier age oiler no soluiiuii. Tints-the sfaecl-anehors of 
the jiast, as presented to the youth formally, have censed 
to convey any meaning to him. Again, he is consciously 
or iineonseiou.sly repelled by the tlualism and the hypo¬ 
crisy that he finds rampant amongst laith the religious 
and the secular-minded people. While they profess to 
believe in "Thou shall not kilP they organize mass 
.sl.rtighlcr on a world scale and men of religion are 
found supporting and justifying this, criminal madness! 
They pay lip service to the creed of “treating our 
neighbours its ourselves" and profess to believe that “all 
human lieiiigx art! memhers of the family of God.” But 
they have entirely different codes of conduct in personal. 
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bitHtresH. political and inp-Tnational life! Honesty, fah- 
neiis, conipashioii. lamled in private life <at least in 
theory) are often re;tardcd as foolish in business and 
politics an<l criminally dangcnnis in international rela¬ 
tions! T have no doubt that if great religious teachers 
like Buddha. Christ or*Mohammad, with their message 
of lo\e and peace, happened to visit this world, they 
would bn regarded as dangenum anachronisms in this 
ag‘ ! Little wonder then that the inexperienced youth 
bewildered and lose«i hii faith in the basic \alues of 
life -which all uphold in theory but flout in praciiee. 

Will it then be riijht tt> banish Kelisioti, 
oi'.lter frotti life or from education, aHoKcthcr? 
Or iimsit it be recopuized n.s one ot the suprcnie 
values in life? 

Now, it is ol)vioii''l\ impossible to give to this 
quesliou an answer wliieii ciin be proved logically or 
soieiilifieallv. Rot, .wp-akinp fm myself. I am convinced 
that Ri'ligion is something wliieh responds to certain 
fundamental urge, of human nature. Mon seeks for a 
firiu anelmragc of fuilh in this world of doubts and 
dangers and eonfui-ion of loyalties; he needs the con¬ 
viction tiiat life has a meaning and a purpose and is 
not the result of tiicre chance or 'idle aport.” that the 
pursuit of wf'alth and pleasure are not its highest 
objectives. Some p<‘ 0 file may not, of course. he,ar the call 
—many do not actually do .so—^buf the best mind,s have 
(lone so throughout the ages and spirit has gone quest- 
iug for the “Kternal Values.” I am also prepared to 


conce^ tbtt some people kape been able to fiiwl thuii 
life inspiration in ifoutces which are not nonoally 
regarded as religious. But such cases are rare and not 
typical. If we are thinking of human beings in generaL 
we must come to terms with Religion as a valuable part 
of the permanent and ennobling eftpetience of the 
individual and tlie race and we must do what wc cjui 
Id make it work in harmony with pur general life 
object ives. * 

Jf we fail to exploit the educative possibilities of 
religion, we shall be ignoring e very powerful force for 
good. The advice to Kh.inre religion bt cause, it has been 
iui.-<u^d is. as I have alre.iady hinted, a counsel of des¬ 
pair. We cannot and .should not reject any gr^at 
treasure! of the huiiiau heritage law.ause ignorant or 
unscrupulous pcinjile have ii'‘e() it for unworthy pur- 
pos(!s; we cannot rejen Religion as “ucli l)e(;aus(^ it has 
oiteii allied it.sclf with reactionary forces or produced 
discord. No oni* has seriously made a demand for the 
rejection of Science because it has been used as a 
vy>apon of destiuclum! Again the modern problem is 
not. to niy mind, a search for an entireh neio sei of 
values ancl princij)les for life, for the worM is not 
richer today in wisdom oi cdiarity or goodness than it 
was in the days of BndcJha or Pluto or Clirisi or Moham¬ 
mad; It demands a l■(!illl(n•|^I'.■lalion and the presentation 
of values, including rcdigimis values, in modern terms 
and in reiulion.ship to modi-rn jnolihni- so that they 
may help to solve tlie diffii.'ulries with which youth is 
faced, here and now. 
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special Opportunities in Work for Muslims in 

India 

I>R'ight M. Donaldson observes in The 
National Christian Council Revwj>\ 

In Uie partition of India a vast community of about 
ninety million Muslims is beinjr divided between the two 
dtnninions. If both Hydrirabod and Kasliinir de>;ido to 
join ibe India Union, thcie will then be more than half as 
many Muslims still remaining in the India l iiion ns there 
are in all of Pakistan. 

In Pakistan tliere i*! a delecmiiied struggle on tlie‘'j>ari 
of tlie mJitluha ttlic religions authoriiies) to pattern the. 
new Muslim stale uieordiiiK to lire Sharia which is the law 
of the (.)nr’an ami the Trmlitioi.s. For those who are 
promoting a peeiiliurly KluiHic cnipha.'-is in Pakistan, free¬ 
dom meaii«! not onh an oijjx.riuniij to work out their own 
form of grivirnmeiii, vtiilmiii lesirielions from any foreign 
power, but al-o two olluT friometuoiis eireumslttnces. Thej 
eun now live in sepiiralioii from the ilindns with their 
hated idolatry: ilev ,ii'>- in a position to protect the yi>utli 
of Isluru from tliose aspects of western eivtli/alion that 
they (onsider to be inimical to tbe luleresls of a typical 
Muslim state, Tlie opposition of this group of MusUtne 





to the infliienee of tihtislian missionary undertakings in 
general nuiv be taken for granted, though toleration an<l 
a degree of appreeiation may be shown foi medical and 
edueaiionai service. 

There is a second group of Muslims in Pakistan, 
however, that is made up of men and women of ednealion 
and aniliority, wlm are hy no means enthusiastic lor a 
state that will be dominated by the mullahs, with a 
resuscitation of zeal for old laws and cesloms. Many of 
them realize the truth of w'hal Sir William Muir wrote a 
generation ago. i.e.. *As regards the spirilual, social and 
dogmatic asitert of Islam, llieri- has lieen neither progress 
nor niaterinl change sinn- the third c.entury of the Hegira.' 
They know that the changes that liave taken place in 
Turkey have he.en in spile <>{ Islam rather than because 
of it. Accordingly, they ate ready to argue that while 
the creation of Pakistan a.s a separate state was con¬ 
sidered to have luM-n necessary for the protection of Islam, 
nevertheless tlie rlmracter of the new state should be suited 
to iiaodorn life. . To this end they are seeking first of all 
to be weJl'inform"d as to the requirements and res¬ 
ponsibilities that go with self-government in the twentieth 
century. Tliese men anil women, we believe, will he 
inclined to encourage the maintenaiiee of mission hospitals, 
Bchocis and colleges because they will regard^them as 
agencies that will strengthen a liberal and, progressive 
.spirit throughout the eouniTy. 

Whether there can be a strong association of leaders 
in the India Union who will be able to pursue a .sectilar 
policy without beromiug irtcligiuus and atheistic is still 
tO‘ be determined. Those who look forward to ibe deve¬ 
lopment of a secular slate—with a compreheii8ivt; educa¬ 
tional system, with free expression of opinion it fbc press, 
with unhampered economic and industrial development, and 
with religious freedom—have to oyefcoiue a tremendous 
handle^. . 

It is i^.the India Union in particular that the Muslims 
hliire Jbocomfi unusually receptive to Christian friendship, 
and we believe that this situation should he met by plan¬ 
ning much more definite work for Muslim^, There will 
be individual rmssionaries, from among the splendid group 
of rmtiforcemenls that has come to India, who will feel 
that ,th^ are p<>siiivety ealled of Cod to seek to prepare 
tofjigiVe. the major'^amottat" qf this time to d^;piii!tienlar: 

' eSufrgi^ IniiaiBterB add teaebta^ .also will 
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On tfie An of Rei^ewiiig 

Prof, B. S. Mathur writes in Thet Calcutta 
Review: 

1 recommend the synthetic view of literary criticism- 
The reviewer will have to cut down his prejudices to 
Arrive At a balanced view* charged with sovereign sanity 
end brilhance, to help the reader to an appreciation m 
A hteraiy work. 

The emphasis is on sanity in a reviewer. Dr. 
Sachchidaaaiida Sinha's motto for his “Literary Supple¬ 
ment” in the Uvndustan Review' is very sdguihcant. 
That is taken from the Jit. Hon’blc AugnsUn Birrel 
from his Critical Pacuily. It reads thus : 

■‘A reviewer of boolcs is a person with views and 
opinions of his own about life and literature, seicnce 
and art. fashion, style and fancy, winch he applies 
ruthlessly or pleasantly, dogmatically or suggestively, 
iromcally or plainly, as his humour prompts or his 
method dictates, to books written by somebody else. 
The two notes of the critic are sympathy and knowledge. 
Sympathy and knowled^ must go hand-in-hand 
througli the fields of criticism. As neither sympathy nor 
knowledge can he complete, the perfect crilicism is an 
mposmbility. It is hard for a reviewer to help being 
ignui^t, but he need never be a hypocrite, iinowledge 
certainly seems to be the veiy essence of good criticism, 
and yet judging is more than knowing. Taste, delicacy, 
discrimination— unless the critic has some of these, he 
is naught. Even knowlwlge and sympathy must own a 
master. The master is sanity. Lot sanity for ever sit 
enthroned in the critic’s armchair.” 

Here you liave a very strict view of a critic or a 
reviewer. Jf one follows the whole of ihe passage 
witically, one will have to agree with Augustine Birrel 
that real criticiism is an impossibility. JSevertJieless, we 
have to aim at what we can ncliieve. Let us have 
sympathy and knowledge under the inspiring leadership 
of sanity. We can have ample measure of sanity if we 
follow the above synthetic method of reviewing by 
placing extracts from, the original alongside our own 
reactions. Thus criticism to be oomprehensive and com¬ 
parative is possible if there is also some comparison 
with other writers in the lino. Tlmn the place of the 
writer also can. be established. 

While reviewing we have to think in terms of the 
^ntnbution made bj’ tlie writer. lie must have some 
justification for bis venture. Let us see to his justifica¬ 
tion. So above all we must have sanity : without it 
nothing u possible, what will be possible will be 
•wholly prejudiced and perverse. That is not the func¬ 


tion of critioism, w^6l;i has to reooUeet emotion, tit 
tranquillity ; the emotion ie of the writer and h^ to 
be recollected by the reviewer. 

Before 1 conclude let me explain how I refer to 
emotion recollected in tranquillity by the reviewer. All 
art or literature is the production of emotion. Even 
critical books, not excluding philosophical bookav 
written in the fervour of emotion. Philosophers might 
shun emotion and say it is a return to the beginning, 
the animal and the brute in us. But they have it when 
they come to production, althougit it takes the ^b of 
reajap. No action, even mental, is possible in the 
absence of emotion. 

All creative composition begins in a rare atmos¬ 
phere of emotion. Man has a fund of energy : a part 
of it is required by the body and the rest goes to the 
work of creation in the form of emotion. If the artist 
is asked what he is going to create ho caunot say any¬ 
thing definite. Reason might be guiding him from some 
unconscious level but it is not in the open field. And 
so the writer is carried away by his emotions. After 
having written he takes the role of a critic and carries 
out corrections and alterations, hero and there, helped 
by his knowledge and experience, now under the direct 
(;ontrol of reason humanly po^blc while judging one's 
own work. Ifllimately even after this carrying out ot 
some alterations his composition remains an emotion. 
This emotion the reviewer has to recollect. He is in a 
bettor position to recollect it because he is not the 
writer and ho can, to some extent, humanly poasible, 
be impartial because of his culture in sanity, sympathy 
and knowledge. ^ 

The reviewer, therefore, has this important task of 
recollecliug emotion in tranquillity. But so he must 
possess taste, delicacy and discrimination, which he can 
possess if he has done a lot of reading and writing. 1 
emphasise “writing” because without having done 
the reviewer will not be able to project himself into 
the mind of the writer which he must do if he wants 
■to make a near approach to him in his book. The. 
reviewer haa the double task of knowing the mind of 
the writer and after having know'n it he has to help 
his readers to this knowledge. He has to understand ; 
he has to interpret. The reviewer is like Gatitama 
Buddha's disciple, Pouim, who was admonished' by the 
Master thus : “Go tlien, 0 Pourna, having been (ieli- 
vered, deliver : having been consoled, console ; being 
arrived thyself at the farther bonk, enable otben to 
arrive there also.” 
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In (Jiifl country k aware of <be fact that India’s unrivalled and nnatost fiaimtst Tantric, 
Yogi varay learned in the Astrology and astronomy of the East and the west, gifted with supeiv 
satuaal power of predii^ioas, pennaseat Preddent of the Internationally fiuued Baranashi Piradit 
Sahha of Benares and AlMnua Astrologieal and Astronomical Society of Calcutta. 

lyottehsamrat Pandit Sri Bamesh Chandra Bhattacharyya, lyotishamab, 
IlBJLS. (Iiond.;, has won unique fame not only in India but throughout 
the world (e.g., in Sngiand, America, Africa, China, Japan, Hiua^ 
Singapore etc.) and many notable persons from every nook and comer or 


the world have sent^ unsolicited testimonials acknowledging his mighty and 
supernatural powers!* * 

This powerfully gifted grmt man can tell at a glance all about one’s 
past, present and future, and with the help of Yogic and Tantric powers 
can heal diseases which are the despair of Doctors and Kavirajas, can help 
people to win difficult laWHSUits, and ensure safety from dangers, prevent 
childlessness and free people of family unhappiness. His three important 
!sils^ predictions (prediction about the British victory on the very day—2nd 
September, lOJlO—of the declaration of last World War, prediction of the 
BAJJTOPISHI achievement of iadependenos by the Intorim Govt with ^ Pandit Jawaharlal 
as the Premier made on the 3rd Sept., 1946, and prediction regarding Hie 
future of India and Fakistan which had been sent to the Prime Minister of India on the llth 
August, 1947 and subsequeutiy published in various Newspapers) have proved correct to the detail, 
amazed people the world over and have won for him unstinted praise and gratitude from all 
quarters including His Majesty George the Sixth, the Governor of Bengal and eminent leaden 
of India. He ie the only astrologer in India who was honoured with the title of “Jyotish- 
Siromani" in 1938 and "Xyo^hsamrat”—Emperor among astrologers and astronomers—in 1947 
W the Bharatiya .Pandit Mahamandal of Oalonttn and Baranashi Pandit Sabha of Benares, 
rnnditji is now the Consulting Astrologer to thf Eighteen Baling Princes in India.—a signal 
honour that has not been endowed on any astrologer in India so far. 

Pwsene who have toat all bopea are atronriy adviMd to teat the poweia of the Paaditll. 

A FEW OPINIONS AMONGST THOUSANDS. 

Hh HlgliMM Tire Mebenje ef Athgarii says:—"I. have been astoniriied at the snmorhumaa power 
of PaaditjL” Her Hkhaees Tto Dowa^r 6th Maharaai Sahelm of Tripara State says“He Is no doubt 
a great personage with ariracaloas poww.” The Hea’ble Chief JasUoe ef Caloatu High Court Sir 
Maamatha Nath Muhherji, Kt., says“Dte woaderful power of caiculatiaD and talent of Sriman Bamesh 
CSiandra is the only possible ontcome of a great father to a lUte son.” The Hea'Ue Maharaja of Sant^ 
ft Ba-PrasidaBt of tae Beagal Legislative CMaeil, Sir Maaamtha Nath Roy Choudhury, Kt., says :—On 
seeing my son, his prophecy about my futnre is true to words.” The Honourable Justice Mr. B. K. Roy 
of Patna High Conrt saya “He is really a {pwat personage with Buper>nataral power.” The .Hon hie 
Miatetar, of Bengal, Raja Praaaana Ibsh Raikot. says “The wonderful power of calculation and 
Tantrik aetivi^ have stnuk me with greatest astonishment.” Ths Hen'Ue Justice Mr. S. M. Dae, ef 
K ao njh ar a^to H^h Cent, says;—“Paadit)i has bestowed the life nimyalmost dead son,” Mr.J.A.Lawreaee, 
Osaha, Janaa, snites “I was getting good results from your Kavacha and all my family were passing a 
dlSbreot lile ^oe I atarted wearing.” Mr. Aadra Toeno, 3783, Pi^ulu Avo., Chicago, Uliaois. U. S. 
Aaswica *—“I have putehased from yon several Eavaehaa on two or tinfee diffarent ocoastnns. Ibey all 
proved Satisfactory.^ Mr. K. Ruejmul, Stoa^ai, China “Everything yon foretold in writing » t^mg 
^ce with surpn^g exaetneSB.’Tlilr. Issae Naad Etia, Govt. Dark « Intmiwtor la Dwwbang, West 
Africa t—“I had nrderd some Talismans from you Giat had rendered me wonderful sem^ Mr. B.. J. 


ago, Uliaois. U 
ocoamons. They 


two or three diffarent ocoamons. loey au 
‘Everything yon foretold in writing is taking 

rvt. Osrk i Intatfrotor la Detebang, West 
rendered me wonderful servioe.” Mr. B.. J. 


Africa I— “I had ordefd some Talismans from you Gwt hiri rendered me wonderful semoe. Mr. B., J. 
Faraande. Prestor. 8. C., ft Nataiy PahUa, Catanho, Coyloa t—“1 got marveUous effects from your 
Binwohas oh serentl ooeawms”,.«te., eta. af^ many oGwn. 

m)m£^t/£ TMJSMANS Mlha^^ In catie of figure, Monev refimdod. 

DfiANADA KAVACHA Oft TH^ ROTHSCHILO TALlSMAN.-lts wearer earns immense 
wsilth with iUtrie strnKF^ ^ luM^ illife ded^ wl&out fail. Lak^ni wridre 0,1^. iSjj®* 

Kba son. iiun& vast wwum^, losur life, aBdronhd prdspetito in life. Prim Bs. 7*10. Speeiri for Speedy actum 

^ prc^- 

to tofriMa and auoeasds in idM^kg OjBdak. In wtopmg inel^ « utolbal su^ it w utiMralW^. 

socmv mga,) 

■rAi^kliya Jffi gagllni g jSSg ft Ball Tmok) O^nttm’ , 









COTTON-SPINNING IN AFRICA. 


In Africa, *'the takii" U us«d 
widely today to spin cotton. 
TheAfricans learned this method 
of spinning, many centuries 
ago, from the Arabs who had 
learned it from India. 

Today cotton cultivation has 
grown throughout the world 
and cotton fabrics supply Uni> 
versa! needs<~whether for deii- 
cite fashion or exacting utility. 


Founded In I8B6, the Cetleo Mill* form 
one of Indie's fargett single units and, 
with the jubilee Mills, produce over 
i,7S,OeO yards of fabrics a day. today, 
more than cvpr before, its facilities are 
serving the Nation's efforts to fight the 
cloth shortage. 


Sarees— Ohotls«~Midls— 
Printed Fabrics—Met<|ul« 
to Netting~>SewingThrai> 
ads—Furnisidng Fabrics. . 
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Splnctza^B Influence on Philosoplty, Rc^Ugioat 
and Daify life 

We reproduce the fpliowiug article by Leonard 
B, Gray on Spinoza, one of die greatest philo- 
aophors of Etiropc, front Unity, March-April, 
194«: 

Surely Kmerson was riaht when he said that, time 
dries! strnnpe things with the reputations of men. Indeed, 
lime .rflen withholds fame from those who Seek it moat 
and givfw it to thase who seek it least. She iimncrflcs 
into oblivion many peoidc sensationally popular and 
widely prais<>d in iheir own days and clothes with 
immortality some of the little known or despised 
iMnteniporni'ies of these popular persous. You just 
cannot tell what tinie will do. what values and names 
she will forget or belittle, and what she will love and 


happineiSB. Men have been known to suffer persecutirffl. 
at times even unto death, in search for riches and 
fame. Others hasten their death throuirh over-indiilgpnee 
in sensual pleasures. To posaass these values, and 
especially to be possessed by them, means death, often 
phyiacal, always spiritual. The more thi.? earnest young 
Jew weighit*d these values, the more he became con¬ 
vinced that thev were unworthy of his si'eking and 
that only love toward a thing etf>rnal and, infinite could 
feed the mind wholly with joy and give geniiine happi¬ 
ness. And BO he set his goal before him and directed 
his aim. During his short life he did not get the three 
values he did not want, but through the earnest- and 
eontinunl seeking of the one value he wanted and 
decided ufion, he attaimvl a large measure of happiness 
despite the persecutions heaped upon hini'. And 
posterity with her strange wavs and .iudgirir.nts. gave 
him fame, one of (ho throe values he had dolibtirately 


praise and lUTserve. 

If th(>y could know, many of the contemporaries of 
Spinoza would be greatly surprised at the judgment 
time has passed on him. They knew that tliis philoso¬ 
pher was one of tlie most despised and hated men of 
his day. and some of them knew that quite early in his 
life fame was one of the three values he thought un- 
worl.hy of hi.s seeking a.iKl that along with the other 
two he de.liborate)y chose not to seek it. Not only 
would most of his contemporaries that knew him bo 
amused at his fame that now fills the world, but ulro 
his enemies would be angrily humiliated and ahamea 
either by their own oblivion or by the fact that they 
are Imowm today only because they were his enemies. 

With the possible exception of Thorcau’s few pa^s 
on “^^at I Lived For” in Walden, literature contain 
BO finer description of a man’s sincere effort to find the 
siraple fimdamentals of life and happiness thM 
-Spinosa's few pages about his own search for the 
essential values. Indeed, the young Spinoza strove Just 
, as earnestly ■. to get at the root of the matter as 
TWesu, about two centuries later, sought to hye 
del^rately, .to front oidy the essential facte of life, to 
five deep and suck out. all the marrow of life, to srau 
life to the bone, and to drive fife into a cortmr so he 
eould get his two baiwls on it. Earfer in life this Jewish 
nhilosopher carefully weighed the values -of riches, 
famit, and pleasunis of the senses, the three surround- 
iooi of life, according to his observation^ mpst highly 
agteuned by most m«i. He idon found these mwouud- 
he. tellB us, te be yi|in, and, futile. With what 
puntonate mad wi0i w^t>dj*«<tri>uB conpequenew 
men tbeie three vwuflj. Sl^n let ibeir nunds 
bedottie so slMoibed by tbese-goals of theit; desire "^t 
1 ^eui mindJUharee ii^e power to resBect on any dtnerent 
good, mili the heat of. selisual dehlfh^ bail passed, it 
inibetS^br .leaves in iig^te»-.<,iBel$ncholy. 
bestiPellecteal powian, iieve#J^t|^|ed by such 
dhbghM, a^. etJy/cBsttti:^ and duSedi jinore .^o 
, and richesJsd Jie tdore .they our tldight 
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chosicn n<jt. to scok. 

Nict only through hi^ loading of- history hut atfo 
through his own bittpr. personal pxporienco Baiuch de 
8l»inoza w'bh to loam that, both orpanized religion and . 
society whip thoir dissontci's. On November 24, 1632, 
he was born into the Jewish commwnitv of Amsterdstn 
to wJiieh his Jewish parents bad fled from the vicious 
intolerance of the inquisition. There was mcmi fnicdoin 
of thought and worship in TTollimd at the time thau 
elsewhere, but even there, white nllowc'd to btiild their 
sjmBtcogue, the Jgw,s had to exorcise their freedom with 
considerable circumspection. Partiv because the minor¬ 
ity grrtup greatly feared the political authorities who 
punished the whole group for the offense of any indi¬ 
vidual member and partly becnu«p the relifrious loaders 
of this Jewish community would not give to those 
under them the same freedom that they wanted fov 
themselves, young .Spinoza was excommunicivted for his 
independent thinking. At fifteen the boy was the most 
brilliant student of Eabbi Saul Levi Mortiera. He was 
the pride and white hope of tho little community of 
Jews. He would be. his elders predicted, a great rabbi, 
perhaps a great commentator on the Bible. But at an 
early age this acute rabbinical student began to dampen 
the hopes and to incite the feaw of the orthf^o*- 
conv^tional teachers could not clip the wings of h» 
soaring mind. Their learning was insufficient and un¬ 
satisfactory to him. Ho acquired an appetite for science 
and secular philosophy. Freely he inhaled the free Latin 
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keep the new wine in the old bottlea. Matters were 
gradually coming to a bead and did come to a head 
when some of Spinoea’s fellow students anmly left 
a heated argument and reported to their teachers that 
Spinoaa sharpiy differed wtth them about the existence 
of aiipls, the incor])oreality of God, and the immortal¬ 
ity of the soul. The authorities wanted to keep their 
niost promising student, but they would keep him only 
on their conditions. And they bad only two more 
methods in uiiod to induce him to return to established 
opinions and customs. Fimt, a bribe of an annuity ot 
1.000 florins. But truth was the greatest wealth to the 
youth. Then the threat of excommunication if the 
student did not yield after thirty days. Spinoza did not 
yield. 

The chief way that Spinoza chose to make e living 
did much to bring about bis early death at the age of 
forty-five. Up loved to teach children and he loved to 
write, but ho could not expect to make much money 
in these ways. He could get only a few pupils and his. 
writing wim too thoughtixil to make popular appeal. 
Bbrides, the hands of conventional religion and public 
opinion were too much against him. Why not make a 
livelihood at polishing lenses 7 Was not this quite the 
fashion of learned men of his day ? And did not the 
young, student find in "Ethics of the Fathers” the 
advice that every man should do some manual labor 7 
He did his lenses exceptionally well and thereby earned 
enough to supply his few and simple needs. Wisdom 
was the goal of bis supreme efforts. Concentrated on 
severe study he would often stay in his room two or 
three days at a stretch and have liis meals brought to 
him. But what price wisdom 7 The many hours of 
confined study in his lonely garret and the dust from 
the grinding greatly aggravated his inherited tubercu¬ 
losis and so did much to cut him off prematurely. 

In his obscure lodgings he was a powerful 
magnet tliat drew visits and letters, honors and 
gifts from the peat. Tlie philosopher Leibnitz 
CAme to talk with him in 1676. liiere is much 
friendship and learning in the letters that Iiq and Henry 
Otdenbuig, the first secretary of the Boyal Society ot 
England, wrote each other. University students sought 
him out at Rliijinsburg and went back to tell their 
fellows Jhat they had found a man who understood 
Hescartlis better than their profcissors. Heidelberg tried 
its best to get him into its (jhair of phUosopby. We are 
■ sorry he rpfus(*d, but appreciate his reason, namely, hie 
honest wish to be free to think and write in his own 
way. 

Ton only have to bear in mind orthtldoxy’s habitual 
opposition to everything opposed to its entrenched 
views and gonaidcr how sharply Spinoia differed with 
the dnmina;pt religions views of his day to undlsratand 
the bitter, porseettlion thgt fell upon this dewsh 
pmibeopher, Here was a tbinkpr challenging the 
aathrn^tinorphic viewa of God ground him. Why, aak^d 
Bpinnanfmen iden^y God with a molded .man T 
wul ^«y inrist la .making God » th^r own 
itnafa f Why ahould O^ lbe lite man at alt 7 God i« 
nature, the quaationar on to diaim* and by nati^ 
Ha only infinite matter and infinite l^iouint 

l^iwmy tr^er itiaite nthdbnlM. 

Hot the jnd^^eQUit oaude nf aH 



eular ^manner;. Thn^ewe ^dl.^'tbit^; nscosam^ 
deterinbied by nature. l%ere is ixO abaOlt^ of ^1, 
not even in the mind, for the mind is dotetnuned to 
wish this or that by a cause which has also been 
determined by another eaime 'and thi» last by still 
another cause and so on to infinity, Man’s fate is not 
absolutely in bis own hands, for he must follow the 
common order of nature and obey it and accommodate 
himself to it. Wrote Spinoza in his ^IfAfcs,, “Men think, 
themselves free because they are conscious of their 
volitions and desires, but they are ignorant of the causes 
by which they are led to wi^ and desire.” 

In a flawlessly operating universe, this believer in 
the immutable order of things claimed, there can be 
no^ such things as miracles. The massea and the theo¬ 
logians of his day thought that miracles exhibit the 
power of God. In all ages, including the present, many 
people with this same belief can have no adequate 
religion as far as they are concerned without miracles. 
But really. Spinoza said, miracles, if they occurred, 
, would exhibit not the power hut rather the impotence 
of God. Not by temperamental interruptions in the 
course of events but rather by immutable and neces¬ 
sary laws |s the omnipotenoe of the one, absolutely 
infinite Being manifested. By making organized know¬ 
ledge and rational control impossible, miracles would 
make rational life impossible, Science and a commen¬ 
surate power of scientific control are possible because 
all things are determined neither by miracle nor chance 
but by necessity. 

Think of man, this philosopher urged, not as an 
inpenum in impenn,^ not as a little complete world 
within the larger universe, but only as a part of the 
whole universe. Man is (taught up and carried along 
by the whole eternal order of nature, of which he fit 
only a small part,, even as a little worm in U>e blood 
may be swept along by the sweeping currents of life Of 
which it can itself have only an imperfect conception. 
We are thinking now of people who have lost ^eir 
religious faith in calamity because such faith as tbey 
had was mistakenly built on the premise tlmt God and 
the universe exist for their welfare. And likely most 
of you can recall that during the last war not a fesw 
people, even though they knew that many of ihefir 
fellow men were being drowned and «hot in jothor 
places, claimed that they themselves or some 
sailers and soldiers were delivered -from death by God 
directing clmids and shoals of fi^ to tixe rafts tq>on 
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Miat 'oOl'Mrt' KK>' .Sotilk-pWl^, 
ni^ iBldiW. elite tbat l3ke itereflial iite 

by -iddeh te <i<>BBM» M a whole is eoatroljed iave / » 
wite ootete teja’tbe .xFeJfiire or mneiy ^of aa iRUr 
vj4^1 Me ^ even of. >8<yaldBdt 
''‘!$l^isdte.iteie8 from this^realisalaoii, ooffloIOioP®^ 
Mud^ wiinlom and a . tolerant ace^tance of and a com- 
qpai^oi toward bumaa perversity. VioM an Welt M 
virtee are the necessary outcome of nature’s power. 
And fhers is support and help for man m livaif .acwd- 
Ing to reamn, in the understanding of and the italapta' 
tioa to the necessaiy and komutable order of nature. 
This is what it meops to know and to obey God. The 
tvimmum bonum of the mind ia to know God. _ And 
blessedness, a favorite word with Spinora, is simply 
that very peace of soul which springs froin an intuitive 
knowledge of^God. Peace of. mind and time greatness 
come from ruling one’s self, from standing above the 
partialities and futilities of uniformed destre rather 
than from ruling others and raising one’s self above 
humanity. This sort of living is a nobler freedom than 
that which men call free will. 

With Hegd we are inclined to feel that Spinoza’s 
system is too lifeless and rigid. His system is so 
i^orously ironclad that it seems to remove individual 
Sind group Initiatives, creative thought and action, and 
spontaneous fertility. It seems to refute the Chrwtian 
teaching of human dignity and wiorth and the Christian 
claim that men can rise on their dead or degenerate 
selves to greater beings. TSie betii within us revolts 
agmnst this. We stubbornly cliag to the doctrine of the 
dirinc worth of fnan. We dislike to think that the 
twentydihird psalm, the Sermon on the Mount, Words¬ 
worth’s “Lines Composed a Few Miles above Tintern 
Abbey,” and Whitman’s "When Lilacs Last in the 
Hooryard Bloom'd” came into existence from the 
necessities of the eternal order end not from the alto¬ 
gether Original and fresh geniuses and creative powers 
m their^ authors. We dislike to think that Spinoza’s 
own decirion^ to seek eternal truth instead of the three 
values he 're|eet.ed and bis derison to grind lenses few 
a living, a decimon that probably meant nls early death, 
Mite not from his own free power of choice but 
zitoer from ’h wrics of causes of which he himself was 
uUawMm and whith he could hot control. We prefer to 
think, M Walt Whitman surely thought, that within 
tim areas of bur limitations there is a "spontaneous 
,lw>u" in you and a "spontaneous me” in me. We prefer 
to agte with Win Durant in his claim that man is a 
Waathfi composed Of heredity and environment plus a 
dlteigi prr^ossive, remolding force which we.call life 
tte life-force cap t*fci the initiativa for '* 
;]!W!W'nhd batter character. Against Spin6aa% r^ection 
cbitec purpo^ prefet to side Witii Parto and 
AutiatJe and du Nbuy in.his Wwmgn 

ia. th’eir maims mat throughout hisfo# the 
sMldtte tile univeme add.'the eyoitten (g man, 
and spiritually,.move with per^ l^ose. 
^-iterito boar'^phSosophef wbuM' «» the hn. 
itthhiblii Mter. of '^.univeiae ts idtoKether in^ttent 
,ti>'''te!.3Mrson«cptd^nte,. ahd.te 'Oppose' 
Ahd'i^'’1te*f^stian doctrine 

' Chrisihm ■ elaih:^' tetJ'Sp 
'ti|dKt'!Mm''i(te'' call, hpoh 
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it la obvhte that ^ mtiverM dogi init Mdat. fw the 
flake of saw one Of us. or for the sate of the race a 
whole;, ahd that often She destroys oUr otost; iteiwmed 
hopes and best laid plans. Hot only are' we all teatted 
jtpd restricted by political and eoonotnie and social 
conditions, by our associates, hf our physical heglth 
and stren^, and by weather and climate, but also by 
oar innate abilities and by our iuexplainabhi dis- 
poritiqns and tendencies. Through the very nature «» 
things we aU fail to get many things we wish and seek. 
Do not all of us know people who are held in certaiu, 
ordinary occupations and stations in life and other 
people who cumb into better occupations and statjkms, 
In life, more by the abilities and personality-traits given 
to them than ^ anything else ? Do not all of us know 
people who have oertam tastes and interests, hold 
certain views, follow certain eourstes of action, beebnie 
missionaries or ministers or reformers or writra or 
scientists, because, it seems, they can hardly help themw 
selves against certain inexplaihable drives and com¬ 
pulsions within them ? It does seem that to a large 
degree, if not to the same degree that Spinoza claimed, 
men hove certain necessities laid upon them by the 
nature of the universe of which man is a, part, and that 
their lives are determined by causes unlinown to tbera 
and uncontrolled by them. 

And su^y' we are helped to acquire sensible and 
healthy attitudes towards “the heavy and ‘ the weary 
weight of all this unintelligible world” ly our philoso¬ 
pher’s claim that belief in determinism serves to 
f<^fy us to expect and to bear both faces of fortune 
with an equal mind and a contented heart. Such a 
belief does help us to accept the laws of nature and our 
limitations without complaint, and at the same time 
moves us to make the best of our lives within the areas 
lof the limitations placed upon us. Such a belief teaches 
us that God is ho capricious personality absorbed in 
the private affairs of His devotees, but rather the te- 
variable sustaining order of the universe. To Iroow Oud 
as such an eternal order of nature helps ug to adapt 
ourselves to what is unchangeable, and to find through 
this adaptation support and confidence, and content¬ 
ment and happiness of spirit which is true blessedness, 
Bpinoza said. 

Increasingly since his day. Rpinoza's teaehings have 
beeomo an intimate part of philosophy, of religion, and 
of the daily tiiinking and living of men. This Jewish 
philicwopher’ has made his strongest appeal to the great 
pbilnsophical poete such af Coleridge, lili^ordsworth, gnd 
Goethe. 

Prom Spinoza, Goethe learned that we must bear 
the limitations that nature places upon us. From 
breatiiing tiie calm air of this, serene , and happy 
plaloBOpher, Germany’s greatest poet was iafineitced to 
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Calchemico's 

IVINA 


AN IDEAL 
PICK-ME-UP 



no siii;ill dcKVci' lo nd liinis<'ll of t.hr wild romaii|.ic.is*i' 
of ills cailv jioriiis as ‘‘(.lOtz” .‘ind ‘‘Wcitlii'r’ find 

to iit'iii'iri' llu' thi'Sic I'oiii' of hi' liifi'i' lifo and wrilinK. 

Till U' IS slill aiiotlu r oiii'ouriifri'rmTil. lo bo found 
in Spiui^zaV dotivtuiiUMii, an l■nl•om•asOTnl■n^ to livo 
wnlh llio jio'diio viiiiu's of loic. jnstior. and activo 
UM’fitliirss. Onr )ihilo'oi'lici was posiMvo whnn ho 
('IftiiiK'd Hint iMi-ryihms m iho univirso that onlaigos 
uiid (iirichi’S lifi' ns noil as liial wlmdi liinils and I'Oii- 
finos Hr', is Ciod. (’Ifoigo _^Fl)ol who was groall.y in¬ 
fluenced l\v Si'inozn, inadi Ailani 11. di' ('Xl'ress tain 
belief in llie''!' woids, "ror what, have wi' g'd eiiher 
inside or oiil-ide of ii,-., bill what eouie.s from Clod? If 
we‘\e gill, a leNoliilioii lo do right. Ho caVe it n.-'. I 
reckon, first or last.” 

Such a po.sitivi' pld!oso[ihy then, siicli a healthy 
belief m ft dell raiinism siipidies u-, .as it snpphed 
tspiiiora, and (Inelhe, with poRifivo virti)e.<, and moti- 
vftte.s positue In mg on onr part by promiiilng us to 
l>ehe\e. that nur best iniim!,'e,s nre God-given nud 
Hiilhenlie. 


within a, jiatii'nt’s hod.v, thus vasllv inereaslng il.s genn- 
kliluig aelivily. A few wieks lalf'r sncce.ss was I'l'iiorled 
in making )ienieilhn ladio-aetne, more leeeiitly in nsUig 
it a.' a .s|iray foi eleanug up suniMtis, 

Now, seieiiti.sis lime iiiuiomu'ed a ue.w' penieillin 
prodinl, wliieh may make it j>os.sil)l(> to reduce the 
freipjeiiey of injections from one .ir more daily to one 
every three oi four days. I’nnn :i iiraet.ieal ))oiut, seiefit- 
ists deelared "Ilo-eilliu” to be the .'riost outstanding 
achievement in ]tenieilhu research since the original 
di.seo\eiy. Fill (Xaui]ile, it is seen as possible th.nt ft 
single iiijeetion would eiirc- pneumonia, or Ihnt live 
injeciions would de.str'iy the ciiuibutive agents of syphilis 
without resort to heavy-metal inedicin.ils wln'ch used |o 
be indisiiensable, C'urrent penicillin treatment lor 
sy]iiiilis calls for Iti daily injections. 

In cs.'.ence, flo-cilhn is an iniTirovement of the 
lirni uiii-reinforced form ef ]ienicilliu, announced earlier 
this year It. was devclojicd in the, Ilri.stol Laboratoric.*! 
Ine., and nlreadv lias undergone telling clinical tests.' 

F!o-.'-iJtin is the prcicain salt of penieillin suspended 


One lujerlion of “Flo-('.illin** Will Cure 
Pneiiinoniii 

If. S .scieiiti-ts have develo’,)ed a now penicillin 
pvediirt, ‘'tlo-'lllin," which increases manyfold the 
staving iibihty of penuaUin in tin' blood. Flo-cilhn 
reni..iiis in the bl.md <)f the patient for three or four 
dav vvheri i.s iion-ri'inf-'i'ced penicillin is ('xpelled 
within a n;ail"r of hours, neci'ssilatiug several injee- 
tioii.s d.aily hhoni a jir.ietical point, scientists declare 
llo-i".i!in to b' the rriosl mifstanding ac.hievemetil. ju 
jienii iilui iCM'irrli siin'c t.hc original discovery, in that 
a single injcimn is expected to cure pueumonia and as 
few as five inic.'li.uis to dcstioy the causative agents 
of syphilis 

The pow'erful g' iai-killer penicillin will not ato> 
Old of the new.'. F.uiy this year, this antibiotic was 
made •.still more powunil by the admixture of pnm* 


in peanut old and a vvatur rojiellant known as 
aluminium 'monostearate. This compound remains 
detoctalile in llu* blond for throe days after an injec¬ 
tion—an unheard of .staying ability. Dosage Ls the stun'" 
as with jirevious pi'nieilliu types, namely, 300,000 uUil.s 
pir shol. In some instances, flo-cillin remained in the 
iilood for as long as four days, the longer retention iu 
all in.'t'inee.s being due to the slow-.absorMiig aluminnm- 
t^d’uni. Proeain iietiicillin remaiiw one\) two day.s ; 
nUi-reinforced penieillin is rxiicllcd within a matter of 
lionrs. 

What happens is that the addition of the altimiiiium- 
mediuni slows the absorjilion of flo-eillin by the blood ; 
also, floeillin enters the blood at. a more uniform ^jate. 
Tlie curative do'c is maintained up to four da.vs^—a 
mark' fl improvement ewer jirevious methoils. Maintain, 
ing .so-called penicillin blood levels for extended perioda 
lias been the key problem of iveuicillin research since 
iks discovpiy.— USIS. j 


madc .stili more pnwuiul by the. admixture of pam- ^ .. 

calming procatu which forces penieillin lo stay longer e. ■ _ 

Printed sad published by Nibenax Chandra Das, Prabaii Pres^, CWwitti. 
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India and World Affairs 

The eyes of the world are focussed on the tragic 
drama that is being euacled in Central Europe. Amidst 
the storm of charges and counter-charges, accusation^ 
and denials, it is a wise man indeed who can determine 
the truth about, the situation. Tlie real victims are 
voiceless pawns in this grim game of Power-politics 
But the basic fact is clearly discernible, and that is 
that the Soviets are initiating all the moves, the 
democratic powers being busily engaged in devising 
counter-moves which are mostly late and inadequate. 
The Soviets are playing for high stakes—as are the 
Democracies—and are willing, at least to all outer 
iH)ppaninoes to risk all they possess in every throw. J’ho 
English-speaking democracies have always been exceed¬ 
ingly cautious about costs until veiy late in the day 
and at the present day their reactions have been 
correct to pattern. Fiirt.her their plans in the sphere of 
real-politics have become exceedingly complex, being 
vitiated at eveiy step by racial bias and motives for 
economic domination. Any country asking for aid 
from them has to settle the price and provide the 
“securities” to the satisfaction of the diplomatic 
Shylocks. It is true that neither side has ever been 
actuated, cither at the present or in the past, by 
altruistic motives. But the Democuicies bargain at the 
start and prefar to deal with whoever that promises 
to ]?ay the «gher price. The Soviets deal with all 
takers and rely on their own strength and ability to 
disrupt and liquidate opposition for the exaction of 
the full price when the time is opportune. It was so 
with the Axis and it is thus with their successors in 
Totalitarianism. The oold-iRrar in Europe, therefore, 
remain a coM-waa: until such time as iJie Democraries 
find ail the stakes beiritl d^wu into the Soviets orbit. 

tbf. the Evicts have initbted major 

’ '*’ ... 


China of Mai’shul Cln.ang Kai-sliek has met witli 
catastrophe. For some time i)aat the English-speaking 
world Inas been busy in brsmircliing the Kuomintang 
Government of Nationalist Chiua. At the beginniuE: 
there was a campaign of iniiiu-udos and covert references. 
Of lalp theie has l>oen a spate of open accusilioii 
inclusive of charge.s of large-scale corruption and mal¬ 
administration. The latest is the theory that most of 
the Chinese Com.muni.sls are not all tinted with the 
Soviets bnish. Both might be true for all we know, 
though to our mind it seems strange that the Chines'^ 
Communists arc receiving large-scale aid from tlie 
Soviets if the latter statement be true. For the a8l.utf! 
Russian is not likely to aid so lavishly anyone who is 
not of his own deep red colour, and without large- 
scale aid from, the Soviets the Chinese Communist's 
could not have possibly defeated the American- 
equipped Chinese Nationalist forces and stormed one 
great fortified city after another. As regards the 
Kuomintang we must not forget that it has never had 
a fair deal and therefore the accusers of Mars^tll 
Chiang Kai-shek have to admit the possibility of his 
being a victim of circumsfanres to a large extent. In 
the beginning of the Japanese aggression, America, 
offered the Chinese lip-i-ympathy and.sold to Japan 
the sinews of war on a largo scale. The British in 
China openly advocated the Japanese cause and sup- 
jilied the Japanese with hundreds of thousands of bus 
of chartered shipping for transport purposes besides 
selling whatever the Japanese wanted. Even after they 
had been diaillusioncd by the strong-arm methods and 
gross insults of the Japanese, they closed the Burma. 
Road at a time when China was at its last gasp. The 
heroism displ^hd by China of Marshal Chiang Kai- 
shek in that critical period of appalling reverst^ might 
now be lightly dinniseed by the thbe-aervers of the 
West but faitttrry will leodrd it in letters of gold 
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whpH the truo history of the World War II is 
written. 

• a 

In any case the whole of Asia will be in turmoil if 
Nutionalisti China collapses. With the collapsi! of 
C;hina severe repercussions will follow in Indo-Clhna. 
Hitim, Burma, Malay and Indonesia. Mere wishful 
thinking will not prevent major action of the Com¬ 
munists in those areas, and whatever be the shade t>l 
colour of those Ootnmuni.sts, stable governments will 
not function in those areas until World C-oniinunjsm 
liius cither conquered or been defeated, 

Spain was on the outer marches of Europe and 
th*efore the democracies of that period attached little 
importance to the “direct action” of the Axis in that 
jiarl. of the world. China was at Ihi: end of the world 
and therefore Japanese aggression in that far-off 
area resulted in mere academic interest. Britain 
only began te tliink about the possibility of extension 
of trade and industiy into tile hitherto inaceessiblc 
hin(.erland of China after the Japanese hud "stabilized" 
conditions. America, the traditional friend of Chinn, 
became vociferous in liji-sympntiiy—and trebled her 
sales of war materials to Japan. And thus came World 
War II, and thus will conic World War III unless t.he 
Democracies of the West and the East can get togelhcT 
in lime. 

'ITle Westernmost tip of Asia is smouldering too. 
diMipitc the attempts of the United Nations to mediate' 
in the Arab-Isruil Conflict. It does not seem likely at 
the moment that a major war may develop in that 
aiea, but one ne\er kuow-s when a world power mighi 
itart fishing in the troubled water there. 

Wc, in India, hu\ e not yet found our bearings, oi 
a l.ruth, in world-politics. Having lost it centuries 
back, we have barely started looking for it, when the 
skies have darkened all round and dangers appear at 
every quarter. Nearer home we have aggression b.\ 
Pakistan in Kashmir on our north-west frontier and 
attrition on a vast scale on our eastern frontier, 
through the ^stematic driving out of the East Bengttl 
Hindus by the million under cover of a smoke-screen 
of malofide denials and loud protestations of “genocide’’, 
unfriendly action,' etc., in true Goebelesian style. 
This last move is assuming a serious aspect and unleN.N 
the Indian Union intends sinking under the load in 
lame fashion, it will have to tell Pakistan in most un¬ 
ambiguous terms that retaliation will follow, either 
by a demand of space to settle the refugees or by the 
more repugnant moves for a total mcehange of popu¬ 
lation. At home wo have disruptionists who are 
attempting to bring chaos in the state in sympathy 
with their prototyr»es further east. The harassed 
gowniment does not seem to have made up its mind 
regarding them as yet. 

We witnessed the memorial celebrations of the 
I’ather of the Nation this past month. Never was the 
want of his oounael fdt so poignantly as today, with 
emergency crowding on emergency from all aides. 


FOR NOVEMBER, 1948 
The New Congress President 

Wc cannot say that we understand the reasons 
that led to the election contest between Babu Puru- 
shottamdas Taudon and Dr. Paltatihi Seeteramiyya. 
All the same, we congratulate tiic latt.<'r on his election 
as President of I lie 5,1th Sewion of the itidiaii National 
(!ongrc.'<8 to be held at. Jaipur, (he eajiital of the Slate 
of Dial name, soinetinie m December next. Thi.s is 
the lirat time the Congress holds a .ses.sioii in an Indian 
State—an event that symbolizes (lie removal of ihe 
urlificial division of the country into British India and 
"Indian India” finaintaiuod by Britsli policy. We will 
eoulinue to hope that the new unity forged by the 
Slates’ Ministry under the dynamie. driic of Snrdui 
Vallabhbhai Patel will consolidale into a heart unity 
all the units of the Indian Umon. 

1 he position* of the t.V)ngre,ss ha.s underguiii' a 
vast e.hange rince Aygust 16, 1947. The rulers of the 
Indian Union—the vast niajoritv of tliem—have been 
reerniled from the ranks of Congiess lca<l('is. But tlii- 
has not .^tood in the way of their diffei'ing and differ¬ 
ing violently from the leadership of tlie urganizaiion 
as has been proved by the untimely resignation oi 
Acharya Kripalani of his imsition a- Congress Presi¬ 
dent. The regime of Balm Rajeiidra I’rasad, who 
re.signed from the Central Ministry to fill up the gaf) 
has not shown that the differences have been bridged 
over. Though belonging to the rliU- of the organiza¬ 
tion, Babu Rajcndra Prasad lias .simply marked time. 
.\nd he leaves to Dr. Pattabhi, his successor in office 
and honour, the difficult task of adjustment between 
the exigencies of the Stale and (he demands of the 
sore-pressed pcojile. Though we may not envy him 
tliis position, we hop(> that Dr. Pattabhi will be able 
to throw a bridge over these apparently incompatible 
problems. In his Madras speech, delivered in a muot- 
ing held to congratulate him on his success, he recog¬ 
nized this conflict. And we will watch with no little 
anxiety the progress of his efforts in this direction. 

Dr. Pattabhi hopes to restore the Congress “High 
Command” to its status as the “Brain Trust" of the 
Union. While wishing him all success, we doubt 
whether the objective conditions of the country will 
make this thing easy. Since August 16, 1947, increas ms 
numbers of politically-minded people in India have 
ceased to regard the Congress as the National Orga¬ 
nization par excellence competent by its authority 
wid prestige to dominate life in the country. Tliis 
come-down has been caused by the faifiwe of Congress 
leadership, represented in the Central Government, to 
enlist the people to the support of their measures ; 
by the mutual impatience of the rulers and the ruled 
over what is and what should have been in the light 
of Congress intentions and declarations. And the 
former, subjected to ever-ihoreasing, criticism, have 
developed a super-sensitiveness that is unhealthy for 
all concerned. Dr. Pattabhi has it kid upon him to 
reconcile the two—“the idealistic and axtSHTagant 
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publit; on the one hand and the pi-actical Ministry on 
the other.” And in doing so, he should not forget that 
nationalist India is not identical today with Congress 
India. In the presence of the “Third Part]^” both of 
these two did combine their forces. But with their 
removal, the natural forces of political and social 
development will throw up competing ideologies and 
parties to challeugo the pre-emincniic of the organisa¬ 
tion to the leadership of whicl) Dr. Pattablii has been 
called by the bai'c majority-vote of it.s members. 

Dr. Pnttabhi has won this honour by service' to his 
province and to India for a iieriod extending over 
forty-two years. Starting public, life under inspiration 
of the anti-Partilion arol 8wade.slii movement symbol¬ 
ized by three personalities—Lal-Hal-Pal (Lala Lajjiat 
Kai, Halwant Cangadhav Tilak and Bipin Chandra 
Pal—this ime.dical man developed into a publicist and 
public man of outstanding gifts that have carried him 
to the forefront of the country’s all-round activities for 
reform and reconstruction. 

The Home Ijcaguc Moveme.nt.. organized by Mrs. 
.\nnie. Besant and Lokamanya Tiiak, found Dr. Patta- 
bhi ready to respond to the challenge of the new 'times. 
And since the Non-co-operation days he has been 
steadfast, in loyalty to the way of life and thought that 
gave a new meaning and significance to our struggle 
for Swaraj. He has been an interpreter of Candhism 
and a follower of it bringing u. facile pen to the propa¬ 
gation of the new truth as old as tfie hills. As an 
organizer and loader of the Stales’ peoples movement 
his habit of .steady work has been of inestimable 
value ; and it has been said that his success in the 
Congress election contest he owed to his devoted 
service to their emancipation from feudal exploitation 
Today when the States have found their fitting place 
in the economy of the Indian Union, wc should hope 
that Dr. Pattabhi will be able to make the trans¬ 
formation easy by his knowledge of their 'particular 
problems added to what he has gained as a leader of 
the Congress during the last 30 years. He inherits a 
task that is more difiBcult than the single-pointed fight 
against British imperiidiBini. 

Indo-Pakistaru Relations 

"Apart from Kashmir there is no obstacle to the 
establishment of the friendliest relations between 
India and her younger sister,” declared on October las< 
Chakravarti Rajagopalachari, the Governor-General nf 
the Indiw Union. His opposite number in Pakistan, 
Khwaja ^atimuddin, later echoed the same seDtimenis 
in course of a speech. The Defence Minister of the 
Indian Union, Sardar Baldev Singh has, however, 
struck a different note in replying to the Pakistani 
plea that they could not live without Kashmir ; he 
said, “If Pakistan collapses because it cannot get 
Kashmir, we cannot help it either.” We do not know 
how our Goveraoi>Qeaeral proposes to help resolve 
the Kashmir deadlock ; the reference to the United 
Nations OrganisaUon and the way in which the 


Pakistani delegates conducted their pleas before it, 
have demonstrated that, without a military decision, 
peace in Kashmir cannot return and the drain on 
Indian exchequer cannot, stop We are not concerned 
with the devices by whicli the Jinuab realm has been 
financing il.s Kashmir adicnturo. But we are concerned 
with ours ; and we would like to be. assured that a 
period would be pul the ding-dong tactics adopted 
to fight the Pakistani hordes let. loose by the Paki¬ 
stan Governmeiil on Kaslmu!- 'I'here is no suggestion 
of criticism on the inilil.iiry chiefs of the Kashmir 
expedition ; wo know that they an; limited by the 
policy of defensive war ))ursued by the Indian 
Government for rea.sons ihni hine yed to be explaineil 
to l.he tax-payers of Indiii. 

We are not of tliohc who believe that the ten.sion 
betweim India and Pakistan i.s being prolonged by the 
Kashmir imbroglio alone. The malignant spirit that 
has given birth to Pakistan has other source.s of 
nourishment, and the Jcadership ol the Indian Union 
should day and night keeii wat,cli over various 
manifestations. It may be a philosophic temper or 
pose that, forgets so soon or reconciIe,s itself to the 
meaning and significance of the uprooting of uiiliiunt. 
of Hindus and Sikhs from Western Pakistan. The 
resilience of human nature may enable them to create 
new values of life rich<'i than tho.-s' left behind in the 
fertile lands of We.st Punjab and Sind. But the 
memory of that original injustice encouraged by the 
Muslim League crescentadora, the creators of the 
Pakistan State, will rankle in Indian hearts and 
fioison relations between the two Slates. This is. an 
clement in the general pictur*' of Indo-Pakistan rela¬ 
tions that the rulers of the Indian Statu can forget 
only at peril to themselves and to the integrity of 
their Satte. 

Chakravarti Rajagopalachari has been able to 
show himself so philosophic because he has refused 
to recognize the portents of the happenings that have 
been taking place in East Bengal forming part of the. 
Pakistan State. Though he was Governor of Bengal 
just before he was elevated to his present position, his 
recent remarka show that he has not cared to apply 
his mind to understand the causes and consequences 
of the mass exodus of Ilmdiis from Uieir centuries-old 
homes in East Bengal, as tragic an experience as 
suffered by Hindus and Sikh.s in Western Pakistan. 
One cause of this insensitiveneas may be that the 
savage gangsterism that characterized the latter’s 
conduct is not so jirominent in Eastern India. But the 
sufferings and demoralization arc the same, and it 
would be a folly to turn the blind eye on these. 

It must have been some such ahort-sightedne.«B 
that led India’s Governor-General to forget East 
Bengal. Wc hope the recent flight to Delhi of the 
West Bengal Premier, Dr. Bidhau Cliandra Roy, to 
try to secure tlie help of the Central .Government to 
meet the problem created by the exodus from East 
Benfal will be able to drive some sense of reality and 
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proportion into tho minds of the rulers, Chakravarty 
Rajagopalachari not excepting. The short-range view 
that it has been endangering the economy of West 
Bengal is no longer valid today. The Indian Union i.s 
being eonfronti'd with a bigger problem than what 
Aiigu.st -Dee., IWT, preeipitatial—bigger owing to the 
number of people involved in the tragedy. Six millions 
of Sikhs and Hindus were dri\j|>u out of their homcB 
in panic flight; double this number will be leaving 
their homes in East Bengal as a result of the cold, 
calculated jiolicy of a St.ate dominated over by the 
.spirit Lh.it inventc<l the “two-nations” theory and was 
helped to its fruition by Briti.sh policy. The inspiration 
at the back of this spirit was reminiscent of the days 
wlien the sword lind been plied to pro\c the superiority 
of a creed. This spirit of intolerance is in the ascen¬ 
dant in Pakistan, and there cannot bo any compromise 
witli it as there ccnilti not be with the Ciovernment of 
Hyderabad dominated by Kasim Razvi, bis dupes and 
patrons. 

This is the situation that East Bengal has been 
creating for us. And it. is time that we woke up to its 
real nature and proportion. 'I'he one and a half million 
liiiidiis that, have already been forced out' of their 
homes sanctified by centuries of life’s nianifcstalions 
aje the fore-runners of eight times that number. They 
cannot Is' kept back by exliortatiori- in.spired by the 
be.sl of motives. The sorrowful eyes of these proces- 
■siotis of men, women and children are a torture to 
look mio, a memory that robs one of pe.ice ol mind 
lor day.s on cTid till he grows callous by repetition of 
this liari'owing exiierieuce. ’I’he rulers of the Indian 
f.buon will feel the same if they took earn to be pre'ont 
at the 8ealdah Station .at (Calcutta any of the.so days. 
They will be unable to continue with Unit philosophic 
mood lhai pi'eps through the words that have becti 
(luoted in Hie oiieiiiug lines of this article. And we are 
being drixen to ask them—what do you jiropose to 
do to halt thi.s cxodu.s or to give shtitei to thi'.se 
millions V Is there any place lor negotiations witii the 
Pakisl.in (JovornmeuI in this matter ? A Minister in 
the East Bengal (Jovernment, Mr. Hamidul Huq 
(’'.howdliuiy, has sinu'ly denied that there has been any 
exodus of “nou-Musliiiis” from East Bengal. If hi.s 
fcllow-niini.'icrs suffer iroin the same myopia, then 
I'urcwcll to a solution of the problem bj sitting round 
a table f 

But the question still remains. I.s the Indian Union 
to be allowed to betray millions into the tender 
iuercie.s of intolerance characteristic of a dark age, of 
the rc-barbarisat.ion of the human spirit as has pre- 
sidi’d over the birth of Pakistan ? We hopi- and trust 
not. The inspiration that has moxed us to struggle 
for freedom and win through will stand in the way of 
suoh a betrayal. A State which has been reared on 
false pretences cannot exiiect to receive consideration 
unless it behaves properly, unless it maintains tnidi- 
tiono of civilised life. Pakistan does not fulfil any of 
these condiUons. Her treatment of minorities creates 


a precedent that is a danger to her neighbours who 
cannot follow her example of discrimination. This has 
created a siliialioa that is fraught with danger— 
danger of clash between the two neighbour States. 
There has already been a year-old conflict on the 
western frontier of Uie Indian Union. Is it destined 
that there should be another on the eastern frontier ? 

Hmv Pakistan was Born 

Dr. Sttchliidanauda Smha oJ Patna has writ ten an 
article under tlie above heading on the cireumstanccs 
which hastcued the arrival of Pakistan as a separate 
State carved out of India. This he has been enabled 
to do by the liclp of a siieech m.'idi' by Lord Ismay 
at a “lunch-time” meeting of tlie Royal Empire 
Society of Imndon. As Chief of Staff of Lord Mount- 
batten Lord Ismay was in ii position to know all the 
facts that forced on the leadership oJ the Congress to 
weaken in its detenuination to maintain India’s unity 
and integrity. But the Hix>enh, as quoted in Dr. Siuha's 
article, does not tell us anything new, India’s publicists 
knew that under Lord Wav ell’s distiuguisheil patruuuge 
the Muslim League nornim'o.' in the luterim Covern- 
ment made administration almost impossible, and thi.s 
soldier Govomor-Ccneral, either deliberately or 
through incapacity, failed to pull these saboteurs uP- 
Lord Ismay said nothing about this betrayal. 

When the statement of February 20, 1947, an¬ 
nouncing the decision of the British Covernment to 
hand over State jiowor to “iespou-<ible" Indian 
administraloiB by .lime. 194S, xml- made. Lord Ismay 
felt that it was "rar too early ii dale.” But on arrival 
ill New Delhi he changed lii.s oi'iuhm ; he felt it to 
be "too late," for tin following amongst other reasons; 
“1 found that eommunal bil.tei ness was fai more 
intense both at lu.idquaiieis m Delhi and in the 
provmci's than anything I eoiild have imagined.” The 
administrative machine “was latiounug under an 
immense and almost intolerable strain.” The Secretary 
of State for India, Lord Pethic Lawrence, had said as 
mueh in his House of Loids speech mode during the 
last, week of February, 1947 ; he had talked of it 
being inijawsiblc to maintain “Brilist Raj” under the 
then arrangements ; tlie choice lay between quitting 
or lesloriiig “British Raj” and continuing it for 16 to 
29 years more. 

But the most important of the reasons was the 
following : 

% 

"When we got to India there was in |iower an 
Interim Government, and it was difficult to see how 
that Government could continue in office for very 
long. It was a Coalition Government consisting of 
fourteen Executive Councillors, of whom nine were 
Congressmen and live were Muslim Leaguers ; and 
I do not suppose that in the history of the world 
there has ever been a Coalition so determined not 
to co-operate with each other. They wt>re all un¬ 
animous, that tUs system could not continue for 
much longer, without the greatest injury to the 
country, as a whole.” 
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Thf Muslim Jjeagiie leader lutd promised eo- 
opefiition with llie Interim Government, But hi** 
iioimne('.s -^liiried laisehicf as soon as they were let 
in during the last week o)' Oelober, 1947, and they 
I'oimd m Lord Wivell a Iteuev oleiit and pliant patron, 
lltough he had been tricked by llie Mualinii Jyeaguers 
with a promise that they would withdraw their Council 
|•o.solutlOli of nou-e.(i-o))eration with the Cabinet 
delegation’' plan,' of May Ifi and June 16. 1846. Why 
bold Wnvell hud allowed them to break their promise 
we huve not been tohl, and, lodnv this curiosity has 
no .significance to us. 

We know it !i.s a fact tlmr the entrance of the 
Muslim League nominees into the Interim Govern¬ 
ment [irepared tlie ground for the announcement ol 
June 3, 1947, dividing India Into two separate States. 
Mohammad Ali Jintiuli came to realize that “a moth- 
4*aten Pakistan was better than no Pakistan” (Jinnah’i- 
own word.s), aiul Congresfc leadership accepted the 
logic of fatal concession of 1942, when on the 
occasion of the Cripps’ Mission they had elaborated 
the thesis that the Congress had no desire to keep in 
the Indian State any area that desired to secede from 
it. Dr. Sinha appeared to feel that Congress leadershi)> 
slioiild have been as bold as Abraham Lincoln when he 
prefened a civil war to accepting the demands of the 
Slave States. Here we think he has missed the signi¬ 
ficance of Indian conditions under “Brilisli Raj” 
CongresK leadership was not the master of the Indian 
State under Lord Wavell ; the arson, loot, and murder 
that had prevailed during liis regime might have had 
certain characteristics of war.*--, but I here, was nothing 
heroic in these. Congress leadr-rship .since August 15, 
1947, ha.' (leinonstrated that ife idealistic declaration 
of 1942, does not wear well in the conduct of a free 
8tate. “Civil War” under “British Raj" would have 
prolonged its life. The leadership of the Congress pre¬ 
ferred a cruel operation to the continuance of the 
regime that had encouraged conditions of enmity 
between Hindu, Muslim and Sikli in India. Any nrici' 
was better than the Wavell regime. 

New Kashmir 

Since the beginning of October, 1947, Pakistan had 
been helping the organization of marauders on 
Kashmir’s western borders. In the confusion of those 
<hiys it is not possible to fix on a particular day during 
the days succeeding when the Pakistaxi-organized 
iribals were within the State territory. Bii.. we know 
it for a fact that on the 34th of October, the Dmsrrah 
day, they hadfpenetrated within 46 miles from Srinagar 
and wreckedt the Power-Station at Mahore bringing 
darkness into the celebrations being held at Chand- 
raari in the outskirts of the capital. On the 27th of 
October, Indian troops landed from the air to render 
help to Ka'-hroir aa she had sought accession to the- 
Indian Union which had been granted. This bloody 
episode need not have happened if Maharaja Bari 
Singh of Kashmir ha'd acceded to the Indian TTnion 


br-fni'L- the hlountbutten plan had been formulated us hu 
iirother Princes had dour- ja an overwhelming number. 
-Vuother victim of inocrastination, the Nizam of 
Hyderabad, lia.' inei. with a fate that he, his advisers 
Mild cluiie.' had not imagined possible. Maharaja Hari 
^hugh would‘have .shared the late if he had followed the 
■1(1 vice of 111' Dewaij l{am Chandra Kak and succumbed 
10 the wile.s of Pakistan. 

Siuce t)f(oiler 27. 1917, Indian noop.s and air loicc 
liave been battling fur the fieedoiu and integrity of 
Kashmir, aided by the fervent good will of the jieoiile 
led by tlic Prime Mimsl,('i of Kashmir, Sheikh Moham¬ 
mad Abdulla and Ghtilam Mohammad Bakshi. his 
Dejiuty and his other colleagues, who .soon organised 
the people of Kashmir di.sillu'ioaed by Paki-^taiii innr- 
der, loot, arson and rape. All this story is recalied to 
u.s 111 a small booklet wherein the author, Prof. N, il. 
Phadke of Kholapur, gives a clear picture within 31 
pages of this miracle of recovery and new morale of a 
people who had been voted "nou-martial during the 
centune.s” The gallantry of Mnqbool Sherwani of Bara- 
miilla high-lights it. We will allow the writer to loll 
it. Maqbool had been a 'tauuch workei ol the All 
.lii/mmu-Kashmir Nfilioiml Conference He li.id dared 
to challerigi tlie .Mii'iiin Jvcague'.s yuid-e-Vzam when 
in 1944 he had called Sheikh Abdnlln a guonda and hia 
followers a “band of gaug.-iei'’’; he had coiilroritcd 
Mr. Jinnah witli this in-Milt lo In.'' leadei and his 
national organization, mid Mie latler h.id to be t'scuried 
out of the meeting under military protection. True to 
the Iraditiuns of In.s own lifi' Maqbool Alimed 
organized resistance when the raiders marched into hii> 
native town. Unfortiinatuly he was captured, and the 
captors took their ehartic1.(*riHlic revenge. He was 
asked to ciy, “Long Live Pakistan"; he threw at them 
the uiy, “Long Live National Conference,” “Ixing 
Leave Sheikh Abdullah.” 

“He was liheii lied lo a cro.'%s ; nails were driven 
into his arms and legs. He wa-s lepeaf/cdly asked to 
.say “Long Live Pakistan,” and Maqbool keid. on 
saying “Long Live the National Conference.” And 
with each shout a fresh nail was driven into his 
body. At last thiru'eri nviiiids were fired at him. 
Mild hr died ou th»‘ eros.'.” 

Tin character of the manhood symboliaed by 
M.,qb(;ol Ahmed’.' blood that has developed in 
Kf.shmir eonfirm.s our laith that a bright future 
ahead of her a.'> an ('qiiul partner with ail other units 
in the Indian Union. 'Phis oanuot come unless we can 
ilefcat tlir. Pakistani conspirators and their iuler- 
rationul backers. The nature of this conspiracy we can 
realize from what the Leader (Allahabad) quotes from 
the Geneva .correspondent of the New York Tima 
wild reported that 

“All th<; member,s of the United Nations Gom- 
niis.sion say that they can see almost no eas<! for 
India’s retaining Ka,shmir, and that the personal 
siiihbornaess of Pandit Nehru is ‘the only obstacle 
to a settlement’.” 

We hope that Sheikh Mohammavl Abdulla knew 
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dl' tliC'i (liiKMi iit'W'liipiiinnl!! wliei) lie. plcniged iilreiili 
till All-.l inmui-hiisliiiiir NiUional Oml'ei'once to Ibe 
ruuh, III coinpii-itf unuoTialiaiii recovering from tlie 
lildw sinn-k !>>■ tlie “Iwii-nnlion.s" theorj- of tlie 
MimIiiii Irf'iipne 'I'lie vow will leiimre cil Kiv-luiiiri- 
mon sicnliee mid so‘l.liat Uie Ni’w Kimli'i'i'- 

of 111' ilif'iiiii', iii.iv emcigi- mil) ri'alitj'. 

CotnnwnweaUh (.onjerence 

'rile iiiosi iin]ioiIdiil f’c^ioij 111 tile <.itiiliiumweallli 
Prime Miiii'tei-. (!i>iilrreiii-e wa', held on Oeiober 20 
where dfleiii e and iiiaiiileiuiiire id ihe world pence was 
disei|,','ed, \ '!ali nielli i','Ui‘d alli iwaid'. s.o ! I’nai Ihiie was 
njili.meiil llml ihe dai.l.'i l o| w.o iiiii'l he iiieL hj hllild 

me, lip III ilieil lone' 111 III del le tielej ,iii\ vVOIl|d-lie 

Iippr.',-‘'||| Iii.tl llial ileedoiii loii'i he -.I'liviiiii ili d not oiilv 
hv iiiilil.iiy deleii-ive iiie.i,'iiii >. hoi al-o In. adiam mp soeiai 
and eioliolllli welliiii. I lie /ill'll, 1 Oildoll. aiM ' .1 loll) 
pll'lieii.sive 'iilliinai' ol the pi nieedlllp,' of lln (jinlereilVe. 
Ml. Alllee opened llie di'i ii'—ion at llii- iii'l .Ses-ion and 
all the Ih'fenii Miiiii-lei' .mil llie (.hit!- ol Spiff were 
ple<-eii|. iiiehniiiiii l.oid 'I’l dilei who ,-jKike iis (.lijiTiimii 
ol llie ( liiels ol .'slall timninillee and l,oid Moiiigojueiv. 
who allended ii" <!. I. (■• S. .t po,.i whieli he will give up 
ul llie end ol Oeinhe) o' ouIit Io devote him^ell lo the 
\Ve^Ieln I nioti (ioninuiiider''in (i'lud (.oniiinllee 

.\llei llie ineetiiif;, ihe loiluvviii” ollnJ.il eomniitiiiqne 
wa- issaed fioni It). Downing Slie,’l; 

■ nefeiii-e .iini lln inir'in ji.iiii i ,i| woilil peaee were 
llie -ijhjeil- ol di-eii.-'-ion ai 1‘rinn Aliiii4ler>-' ineelings 
llii- oioiiiine and .-'ilenioon 

■‘Tile diM ii-.ioi' .\ai- 0)11 Ill'll with In ihe 

I'll.Ill- \lioi-'e| ol l!., I oil!Kiiipdoin lln Xinosle. of 
Dcleliee, and the (.liiel of An Slall a-. ('.ha'ioi.,n of ihe 
Clin I- ol .Si.ifl ( oiolllllli e. 

“In ihe illvrn*Klon iheie vva- apreinieiil lhiil the 
diiiipei ol wai iini'l he inel hv hiiildii.g uji .'irnieil forec*- 
ill order lo deler ativ ■would he aepre-.sor. oinl lhai fieedoin 
iiiiisl he '-alemiiiriled imi only hv niililan defensive 
ii'ea-nie- hot jiKo In advaoeiii!: -oei.il ."i.i ernnoniir 
welf.-ii',' ■' 

The delih, r.Tle .'i-<.ot hition of -.oi a! and eionoinie 
.••dvafieemei'I with defee.-.ive nie.T-' i-'in i!ie -laleinetil 
sivs Tiwi'%. iv III kePpit'c V. ilii die i nip'a-i- plai ed during 
lln di'I II'-inn- on forei; e. .iff iir- on lln need for the 
I oTi-ti n, t','( ;e i ioa' li in riiinh.iiiiia ro!nrnnnit-.m. Tinprove,! 
lOO'lidon- ilevtlonmeiil of Tr"de fliiioTis. and the eiantiee 
of ;'i,.;iie! le^pfin-ihil'lle' ,'rievei iie..,i],le were inen- 
lioiie'! a- ex'imnle- of thi- aop'eaeli. Tiiev .'■re loi'-'dered 
in T?iill'll ., 5 . of p.arninnnni iiimori.inee in Asia and the 
T 'e' ;n d li;'ve iheir eoiinl'Tp;') l in die fnrlli-’ranee of 
rn’.oi in reroverv in relation lo Western Tlnion. 

Aldiongh the -ii'.'rei of di, C,"',f‘'»: eee pun' ,'eert'e'’ 
nee,ir\ lepoii^ d'e Tiini‘\ lln main de>eli'l'tnenK of 
( .i"'inonv e-l'h d' fenee poliiw e"i'nj' and a“ ", result of 
d’e li-l W':e. "re eh at. Pilellv ’'lev anmiint lo ihe jpowth 
of ''egion.ali'i '" th'i i- ineiei-ed reoponsihililv nf each 
Pi’niiiiion in ii- owr' seeior of iV.e glohe Co opera!ion 
■inorip nil of them. partievilaTly in mntteni of odminiatrstion. 
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supply and resiaiih. i- as striinp as, il iiol siriingcr than 
ever. Itut siraiepieullv Commonwealili and Imperial 
dl fenee can no longer he tlioiiglil of in terms nf a “thin 
red line.'* Each Commoiiweallh inemhei now lakes ihc 
lead for regional defenee. laking a- allies other peace- 
loving ncighliours in the -anie region, 'fhe neighhours 
piiiieijially involved ari'. in the opinion oi T/me-. die 
I'niied .Slates and the Wcslein European dcinocraeies. 

Thus in Caiiada led ih* wav lij niulerlukinp 

iigional euiniiiilnients in the Westrin hcmi'{iliere throngh 
iidliereiue lo llie North American llefenee I'ae.i. Ry ihe 
renewal and extension of it in 1947 she made this a 
pciinaneni feature of Iitir policy. Air. .Vlackerigie King 
exphinieil this ai die lime hy saying dial 'wilh ihe coming 
of J’olui wuifaie Canada had to look nol only, as hiiherlo. 
1-1 the ciisi ami the. west hiil also to the no-th; and there 
her Iniei'-sls and iho-.e of the Unlo d .Slates coincided. 
A el die essi-nlial and llexihlr toopemiion wilhin die Com- 
inonwoallli reiuaiiud. and wim in-tan. t d liv die fact ihai 
•'ll' per eeni ol the moKu iransfioii used bv the llniied 
hiiigdoiii \usiiaiian. .iinl Indian Hoops al Alamin 'wa- 
m.tinirarlured in Canada. 

To Aiisiralia and New Zealand die need for plniining 
on a recmniil basis was liroiight Imine when .rupan eiilered 
die wai and ilireaiened to sever An.'ii.j|i,n aliogelher iron- 
■ he test ol dll (Aiiiinnijivveallh, Hini dial al :i time when 
rnaiiv id hu’ Iroop- were away lighting in olliri lliealres. 
.Since iheu. .Aiisiraliu i-- being devrioped as the main 
Coniiiionweallli support area in the Paeifn . This is being 
doiic jiarlly ihiougli a livi-veai jilaii. in vv in iis srcoiiu 
jeai. for die e\j):m-ioii of die aii).ed ioiee. al a losl oi 
iiiillioii. parlly hy strengdie'iiiia (he Ausiralian 
eronoiiiv anil ineri asiiig llie popiiiuliiin To lliesi' ends 
die Anstraliun finveinmenl has hern < oneenlriuing on 
immigration and tin- altraetiori of over-ea capital In clevclop 
the eountry’s expanding secondary iiidti'Tlries. 

Yel fii operation wilh other Commonwtalih meinhers 
has novel been r loser. Through the joint soivice machinery, 
Cleat Biiiaiii and New Zealand liave seivice represent olives 
and slalTs aenedited in the .Ailslralian Defence Depart 

iiieiit while ihev in turn liave reciproral iirranf-'ements- 

In adlition. throiiah the provision of the liuge guided 

luoiuiile laiige ill hei desert areas. Australia plays a 
le.nhng part in the .seielilifie defence research of the 

whole CiiiTiinonwealtli. 

In the case of the Tniteil Kingdom, this tendeney 
towiiril- reemnal oigani-.ition is of course eh-arly sCen in 
ihe militiiiv linkiiiL ol the live signatories lo the Brussels 
I’aef. Alreadv Canada, aiiari from her Commonwealdi 
delenee lies widi die railed Kingdom, is assoeialcj will) 
il l- p.-n I loeethrr widi the I'riiled Slate.s.''iv mean- iif 
'lie Iiai.»on offirets on die Wesiern Union MDlitary Com- 
niiltec and throngh die amliaesador'" defence meetings in 
Was’iiiigion. When and if the United States decides to 
enter into more dirisci ronimilments with the Western 
Union Powers, fianada will he jn full parinership. Indeed, 
ill nianv ways she ha« given tlie lead. 

In A fries and A'ia similar recional problems exi^t. 
In die former it i- a jirol'lem n( 'en operation betwecnt 
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l'i!ii‘>h 1 ‘otoniHl t(’nil<>i'ic<. anrl tlif I'liion <>1 Soiitli \frii'a; 
III Ai"ia. Ill cm-iipcrdtioii beiwci-n tho thri't* new Uonjinuin> 
vlid liuM- iiiiii] iiT'-nilv loriiK’il a sinjile (left;ji',p unit anri 
vmII iKnv IiH\i- llu- lask of rp.i(l;ii>rni<: so jc; to pioijiicc an 
•■•(|iiallv cllM-tiu' rctiionaj ■iiii-iij;ili throu^’li mutual ro- 
operiilioii ;i' ciiuals, 

Observer on Commonwealth Conference 

In ihr abovo I'ond-jt ilu. fuilowinti oililorial ruiumi'iil 
<j1 Obsenter, Lomion i^ .sIpnifiruMi : 

“Tin- fuiiilanM-ui,)l (locsiion bi-iort' ibc loipciial Coii- 
Jcjciii-i' i- bow far ibi- teal links of I'ommoii iiiicifst arc 
/■irofjtiisfil In till’ lailulls iiatiiicr'^ and wbi'tluT the vi-^ible 
link of tilt’ Crown tan lx- niiiili- to (uvni anil synibo|(>ti< all 
tht“'i‘ liilftTciil leiatiotisbips. With Canuda, Atiiilralia and 
New Zealiitni ibo ical links aic suflicifnll) stioiio to make 
II rei'iain llial so ioiia us London .iiid \Vas|iin<:ttin ate in 
bainioiiy tinsc Doiiiinions will stand In, our Mile in 
t'fuiioiiiif I’list's 01 in wui. Vl'e should not forget, liow- 
•M'l. that tlmsu lies would wt aken and might 4i:i-ak uiidi'i 
ilii- strain ol Aiiitlo-Anmiit’an disagrcfiimni, 

’Sotillt Afi’iea unde) Us new (’■overniiK’nl, scons to Iv 
I'lijsiiiRg an i-it'kilionist noiiisc, but is mil, iiko Kiic 
’’li'inanding nonunal iiiiJriH’iidenoe. 

■ fho triK’iiil problfin is Jndij, wiiiih sorms JiI-iIn to 
> \l>re’ s (1 (fosiie to iur link with llio fiioivu, but 

In L'slublish s|H’ritd reldtions. pfjli.ips by linaly. with Mm 
f'lull’d iCingdom. ... In luallcts. of deffiicf India inigl'l 
•in that Britain I’aiuiot afTonl to ii-main indifloreiii to 
India H late and is Mmifl'oii’ ixuind lo dnlend her whcMin 
ili'n is iint ioiniiil oMigaiiou ot no;. But sm |i iltdi ncc 
• inipossililr il Mmrr li no >'o-ordinalion id s'’i\iirs. and 
no ()U'\ious iiri’parnlio'is for the U'f id bast’-. 

‘ In Mm fiii -vnl tcry di'liirlmd stale of Soulh-l'';!:l 
■'>sia It sfoiiii l•|^■„^|y to India's advanl.igi.- lo ha>i’ film 
iiiiliiary arraiignimrus with fin-,it IJiilaiii; and through 
(ill.’ll Brilaui. with firilaiii's powerful parineis. 'I'ln’ 
If'.tiuiinoiiwi’.ilih lodav is tlriunsibk* oidi il Mu- i niinl 
Stairs has an unwritten iilliaiita willi it: and if Tinlia is 
Jj ftijoy the great lamefits of M'.is arraiigt-nu ui. she 
inusl mainiain a link witli lh<; ComnionwealMi 

“India 1ms the imssibililv of a gii.ul filUiie as the 
leading c.ounlry af Asia, ft is lo fndia’.s and HrilBiii’s 
iiuituaJ adviiniagt that this should happen, but t is unlikelv 
to happen unless there are tlic most IriemMy relations 
between us, whether they are covered hv lh« symbol of 
the Crown or by some, more formal arrungetucuis. In 
aiming at Asian leadership, India h.is great need of elose 
ndationa with non-Asian countries, piulicularly Britain, for 
hei rival in |his anihitio.R is Soviet Biissia. with all the 
weight of ill# European half of her far-flung territories. 

'•The uni<[ue advantage of the Commonwealth con- 
flection is that it enables the Commonwealth countries to 
enter into close relations with other regions ot the World. 
Through Canada, the Cummonwralth is firmly anchored to 
the great North American region; through the United 
•Kingdom, other'members of the Commortweallh are now 
being linked to the Evolving entity of Western Europe. 
The Pacific region is n^iresented by Australia and New 


Zijl.iiul' and It mu-l he linpi d ih.iL .A-.iu will lie linked to 
till’, world i'iiuiiiiuiiit\ iliiotigh ihe ailhcii'iice ot India." 

Daily Herald on the Conference 

The Diiih llfiitlil. Lundiiii. writes cditoiially: 

"'The Ihiiiii’ .Miniiifts have agrcetl lhai tbeii: must 
be tile lnile>.l pie-silile i-o-nperalioii liclwi'ejj the nations of 
cBlerii Eiiro|ii ind Mm (ioiiuiioiiwenlib in general; and 
with Brtl.iiii in )i.irtii'uk.i. 

".‘’'Ill’ll a u’lntiiiimbip f- |"■-■’llluM lo woihl ei’nnomic 
iriovcrv and to world pe.u e. 'V wiMiilrawal of Britain and 
Mil’ Ciuuiuonwimilb liiiiu u< live jiai licipuliou iu Euiupeau 
i’ffuir’. would gicatlv as'.ii’l iho-j- fmei’s wbieli aie working 
for the l^l■'.|ruclillll of dcinor.rac}. It is iiiudues.s to 
bclii’Vf lluil our scatleii’il Comnninwealtli tould pursue 
it'- ideals liuppil) and ptosperoiisU in i-ohition, or even 
111 ussociatiou with Anieni'ti. if Kuioi>caii d>-moi’rntie 

I'ltili-alion rollap-ed. 

’Till’ dci'ision of ilie ( .oiniiioiiwi'idlli l-'riiiu’ Miiii'icrs' 
I'oiiii’i’eime I’oiitinii.s Mil’ view expre-.s(’d in ibe Labour 

I'a'lv's painplilol, I'vrl on t/ie iiioinid. 

‘■Biiliiiu's “lieagtli as u World Power, suV’- llu' paiiiph- 
li’i. and I ons(<|iii'ull\ lici valui lo llu: M'l .'^lcrii Union, 
de|ii’ud aboM’ all on the elose link lielwi’i’ii liersi’ll .ind 

iitlii'i iiH’iiiliciir ol till- Coiuiuoiiwcalih. It i' vilal ibai lier 
loll’ III ,1 Vi't-ieiii Union .slioulii iiol cuiiflii'l with her 

Uoiiinioiiwt.liiii ii’i.ilioi'.-. O'l till’ oiiici band, it is also 
1 Iriii ibjt all Mil- li.,iiiiuioi>. I’ould bi’iu’lil greallv frum 
till’ cfouoiiiii h’i'oh'i s .if l iiropi’. 

®'Tlii’ ili’iii iiiil-. ol \\ (’'fi’rii 1 iijoii I’lin bt.’ reconciled 

V’nil Miom- ot 111! t iiiiiiiiiinweali’i. 'Bui'. lIu' )i<iinphlel 

I oijili.i-l^|■^ ’’..I il .1 H’l oiii lii.iiio.i I' ill iio iiii'tins 

aiilou'.’iiii. ,iiul i'll- iiXinliii’. Ill 1 'huopi’ iiiu-l riioguki; the 
’-iipii o,. inipoil.tii < ol liuMdii.j .1 Irie' dly u-sociatioll 
i" Ivitru till- I .iiiutuoii’/ • alMi .iiul Western liniuii.' The 
iilliiude ol till' (.'iiiiiiiu-iiwi .dill ri’pieseiil.’iii’i”-. now ig 
i ondoii «hiiw- ili.ii Mmi ate <’jgi i to ]ila\ Mieii ii.ir! in 

III i^tea: lu'k.' 

Ind bins in Smdh -If lira 

Dr. Yusuf Diuloo, Presiden, of tiic 'J'riiu.’.va d 
Indian f.'ongrpss, told n i)ri’.s.s I’oiifcroneo in London 
tha,; .South Africa was “tu the grij) of a violent race 
h.v.stf,Tia and was likely i.ti cjrjiericnce Iht: most fernble 
nice convuUion.s in llio near future if ihe present drift 
to totalitarianism coiil inucs.” He was replying to a 
ei'eech by Mr. Eric Loiiw. the .South African delegate 
to U. N. 0. at a foreign press as.«ot’ialion in London 
in which he gave a false picture of what was actually 
going on m his country. In Britain without hia paaa* 
port, wlimli wa,s denied by the South African Govem- 
ineiit, Dr. Dadoo 8.aid he was still trying to reach 
Paris where ho was to have acted as adviser to f’he 
Indian delegation on the South African Indian ques¬ 
tion, Dr. Dadoo, who had several interviews with 
I’atulif Nehru during his stay in London, said that 
rf’l>rp.’«t’ntations to secure a French visa was still being 
mtidp on his behalf. 

Conunentiiig on Mr.- Iy0iiw'.s stateinenf that lirc’e 
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tracts of the most fertiJe purte of South Afii(..i h;iil 
been eel, aeidr as native reservee, Dr. Dadoo said that 
only 13 jjer cent of the land was reserved for foui- 
fifth.s of Ihc poinilation. If u search were made throutfh- 
fuit Soutli Africi, it would hardly discover an African 
piigineei oi’ Ic'chnieian of any kind, he added. 

"T ask Mr. Lonw, is it not a fact that then arc 
actual laws on the Statute Bock which prevent a ca^t 
majority of its black folk from doing .skilled worl. 
like tlie ('olour Bar Act of 1925. 

"Mr. Lonw says that the Union of South Alrica 
i® an outpo.st of European civilisation and .solicit' 
support for its racial policies on this ground. 

“I .say that if it is European eivilisation or western 
dc'inocraey to deny elrunent.arj' right.* and opportunities 
on till’ hnsi.s of the colour of a person’s skin, to di*- 
n’panl a nian’.s worth and his ability, to stop him 
from acquiring skill, to spurn him and treat him us a 
chattel and pariah in the hand of his birth, then tli.it 
civili.satioii is a menace to iiiankind and we will have 
Ilf Iruck with it, 

“Politics, commerce, industry, labour, culture and 
ediicaliou are all steeped with ihe most cruel mani¬ 
festation of colotir despositism,’’ Dr. Dadoo said 

"Segregation h.as made South Africa a vast prison 
house for it,,? non-white population. The country now 
enjoy.® a reputation of having the largest jail-going 
pcviiulation in the world in relation to it.® African 
I'opul.ation. ^ 

"ll is difTicult in Soiilh Africa to fied an Ain. an 
whn h,i.® reached the .ige of 2!), who ha.® nol seen the 
'misery of a prison wall. 

“Expenditure on the police force and prison,® w.is 
£3,000.000 n year while £2..500.0()0 was spent for ihe 
education of four-fiftli.s of the population which rr- 
Vresenl? il'i' iiou-Europeuns,” he continued. 

"Every African id (he age of IS must liav 12 
different passes i.o co'ulro! Ills movements One was for 
le.-n mg and going to school, anoHii-i foi paying taxis 
and 'll ill another for vi.sitiug a friend between the 
curfew hour? ol 10 p.m. and 4 a.m. 100,000 Africans a 
year were convicted and sent to jail for nol having 
n speciJu'd )>a8s in their possession. 

‘AVe are not .i.sking for privilege.® in South Africa, 
but we are lighting for our rights to live as decent 
himuin beings in the land of our birth,” Dr. Dadoo 
said. 

"Wo claim citiaenahip right? for every human 
being regardless of his race or colour and there is no 
power oil earth to atop us from attaining our birth¬ 
right. 

"Let me warn Mr. Ijouw and those who thiiik like 
him that they arc building up a vast rcscrioir of hate 
for the white man if they continue their present mad 
career of violations of human rights. 

‘Ts unt mriol discrimination a fundamental and 
gross violation of the United Nations Charter, western 
democracy and European civilisation?" 

India has prepared for the debate on South Africa 


by circulatiug booklets out lining I he events in t'.m 
Union to all delegations, includiug the South African. 

So far three docinnem.>; have bi-en issued. Two arc 
printed li()uklet.s called Si»illi!/h( im South Africo and 
Trrntmvnl of ludiann in Simlh Afma. The third is a 
cvclo.slylcd sutrplemiiii Tlii. tir-i booklet rerall? the 
early lii.stoi'y of thi Indian problem and publishes 
liholograplis comparing a "segregated area reserved for 
ludii'ii.'-" willi a ■‘municipal flat reserved for white , 
Winkers" The duplicated .statement brings the *‘posi- 
ijDii reg.-irdiiig the treatment of Indiaas in South 
\fiu;u and denial of fundamental human rights to non- 
Eiiroiiean peoiile” up-to-dat,e. The second booklet, 
Tn-.alm-i III of Imhnnu. in South Africa is the most 
iniporliint of the three. Regarding recemt developments 
It .says : 

"The policy of the Nationalist Party, which is 
iiiiw the parly in pow'er in South Africa, is bd'ci 
understoiid b> a reference to a secret organisarinn 
called Brpederbond. of which the Prime Minister of 
'^oulli Africa and .wevcral Ministers of hi.? Cabinet are 
memliers 

"Till® orgiini.salion, meinijers of which were de- 
liiiii'.il fioin entry into the Civil Services by the 
Government of Smuts, has a supreme council who arc 
‘the twelve apostles.’ Sixty out of 993 candidatv" ot 
the Nationalist Party in the general election of 194S 
were drawn from I hi.? secret organisation, which pro¬ 
vides ilie inspiration to the present Government of the 
[v.'iilr led by Dr. Malan." 

The document, then, (juole.s a report, jiublished 
in the < ’ap>- Tivun of May 2!l, IfltS, of extracts from 
•I "secret eiroular of tliis organisation.” 

It says : “The Nationali.st Party was carried to 
victory in the general election on a wave of hatred 
..g.iinsl non-Europeans. 

"It has roii.sed the passion® and emotions o wlu ' 
people iiv ,®(iilr-ments made ly Dr. Donges and Di 
Malan." 

Minister of the Interior Dr. Dungea is quoted a- 
follows ; "If South Africa accepted the United Party 
policy, the while South African would evi'iitually have 
to quit ns the British had done in India, or else .suffer 
the fate of South American Republic.® and become a 
'•oniuiy of mixed breeds.” 

The reiiort adds, "The changeover of Government 
III South Africa marked a further triumph of racialism 
and led to further deterioration of the condition of 
non-European peoples in South Africa." 

Tlio document, then deals with ‘apartheid’ in its 
I l lation to Indians, coloured people and‘natives 

"It is reported in the Press that the South African 
Go-'ernment is working on a scheme to repatriate alt 
Indians from South Africa," added the document. 

“The only fitting reply to this can be one given 
by Dr. V. M. Dadoo. IVesident of the Transvaal 
Indian Congress, *We are born and bred here and Wfr 
are son? of the soil as much as Malans. .Afrikand'^'rs,. 
or African people,' 
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“No oni’ ilmv gtit n.- out We, South AiricauH, will 
‘•liiy hrri! to (day oiiv pai'l iti inakiiiR South Airif.i a 
il('ino(;ratie State.” 

Suniniijifi up. ilu’ booklol Kiya, “The Liviitmont "I 
IndiaiLs in South Afru'it thus- coiitinuep to be a pprioue 
■\iol/iti(m oi ilu purpose's and principles of the Charti'V 
cm which I lie Uiiiied Nnlioiis i.s lounded. C'ontinimiioii 
liy the South African f.lovc,rninp.iil of a policy of racial 
di.scriminul.ion against A.'ciniis and other non-whiles is 
clearly the repiilt ot an assuniplion by llmt. CJov'ru- 
inenl that the failure' of the General .\sseinl)ly o'' the 
United Nations to adopt aii effective resolution on 1hi-> 
.subject la-t yetir eoiistUul.es tacit approval 1 )n the 
I'liil'il Nation- of that policy. 

“Till ('.o\eniniei)t of the Union oi Soiilli Air.c 
lia- itiadc III. cliange whatever either in its dis- 
'■I'lniin.'iloiT l.'iw'.’ oi 111 the practice' of racial dis¬ 
crimination agaiiisl. it;,, nmional? of Indian origin The 
present Cico eriuiieiit in South .Africa sUuids c.ominilled 
to a polii'v of 'apartheid' or racial segregation and 
domircition ol all iion-while ijcoplcs by Europeans. 

“It ha.- jiroclaimcd its intention of taking nwn\ 
whatever rc.strii Ic'd political right.- arc at ]in'-eni 
('iijoyed l)\ Indians and otlu'r A.sian.s and of cxtendinir 
tlie policy of re.-idf'niial and commercial segiogation 
to Cape IVovinc'C', the only part of the Union of Sonlli 
Africa, whicli has been c'omparatively free from rnciai 
-egregation and political discrimination.” 

Ifr. Malnn has opc'ncd the ofTensiAc in fid' 
strengtli against Indian.s in that Dominion by imro- 
diicing the Bill to amend the A-’iatic T.and Tenure 
and Indian llepre.senlation Art jiroviding for thc' 
reiiresenlation of Indians in the South .\liichn Assem¬ 
bly and Sc'nate and the Ni.tal I’lOMiicial Couiu'il 
Indians protested against the' original Bill on l.wo 
grounds, namely, that the \oting was cm coiuiiiuiud 
ba.«is. and that, they could be representc'd only by 
I'kiropeans. Dr. Malan’.s anii'ndmctit lakes aAvay i m'U 
these' two limited rights. The Ilmha^tun Timex pointc'd 
out th'it "the intention of the Tbiion Covenim.-n; i- 
lo deny ludinn.o even the limileel franchise' whi'di he 
.\et ('ouceded while' retaining the segi-eg.ilion otii'i-e- ” 
This i,« the Union GoverwBent’p reply to tin app. .il 
of till' United Nfetion.s Assembly to t.he two Govern- 
nii'iit.- to get together l.o settle the dispute. Asia, 
spt'cially luelia, is anxious to see in what light the 
juesent .session of the TJ. N. Assembly views the 
coadui'l of the South African Government which 
clearly amounts to an insult to the United Nations 
ol the' w^'ld and what step- it takes to reinf'dy this 
nffjjjont. 

GoifemmeiU Measures on Inflation 

Wie Gnvi'rmuemt of India, in a press communKpu', 
has aiiuounced the- measure's it has decidi^d to adopt 
for the purpose of combating inflation. It has b i 
elecided that (t) the budgetary gap between revenue 
and expenditure this year should be reduced 8Ufr far ai 
posn'ble, both by the Provineyts and by the Centre, 


. lur II next >i-!ii • i-M ly ellon .should be 
ti'.iih ptovidt .'-urplus budgets ; (fi) that ali avoid- 
iibli' exi'ciiduiire ('spe'e iiillv all unproeluctivo expi'ndi- 
lui'i', .-lioiild b-' |)<)sl,poi)od forthwith, while, at the 
seme lull''. I'ffertiiig nil economies consiat.ent with 
etlif'i'III .'Hliuiui.-tiftiieiii (a Gabme-t Gommiltee has 
hei-ri .SCI up lo riirrv out an urgent review of all 
di've'leuimeiit phiii.s. both tkmiral and Provincial, with 
a AU'W lo eleli'rmiiimg the relatue iiriorily of acci'pted 
•S'heiiu's) : ini) that the tfeiiire shenild not extend any 
Hufineial aNsi.-taiice to the provinces, in particular .to 
iiniileiijctit such i»rograiiiiiii'.- as prohibition aud zamin- 
dan abolition, nor allow the provinces! to try and 
finance; these; scliemi's m a wav that would adversely 
affect till' r.'i'iilre’.s borrowing programme ; and 
(le) that 11)'- iirogre.ss of Uie Estate Duty Bill should 
be exjie'elited. J|. lia« also bi'i'ii decieh'd to curtail the' 
imrchafiiTig jiiiAver m the; hands of the coiuaiunity and 
to prevent any additum th''ntn Ji aci'oriiingly pro- 
(ft lo inle-nsify the small savings ciunpaign, 
(/;) lo affiu'd wider liioilitus for investmi'nts by the 
small inve'.stor in Post Gtlici'S, as. for luslance, by 
raising the maximum iiossible limn, for invcsimi'nts 
ill Nntiemal Savings C'crtificiiti'.s from Its. IS.OOtt to 
Its 2r).(KKI ; tu'e) 111 is-ui' Treasurv i)cpo.'it llcceipt-'- 
as ill U Iv., on lavoiirable terms (what ihi&e are have 
lieu bee'll iudicali'd) foi 0, t* and 12 months to cater 
for institutional iriv('.st.ors in search of shorl-lcrm 
mve.stmeais ; anil tii’) lo limit dividi'iids of public 
eoinpames to tiio average of tlm amount distributed 
.!.« eiiiKJeiid diiniig llie two ,\enrs ciieled March 31 
UMS, or Id 0 per cent on paid-up capital, whichever 
1 - liighiT 111 ri'gard to tlii' e]iu'sliou of bringing elown 
pliers-, il reumiHisition of control on foodgraius anel 
Icxtih.-- I'.M-. been ehvided :iinl the t!ovirumi;nt havi 
imih'! consideration tlm qiirsilon ol securing a reduc- 
lidi. ill the [irice’.s of .suga" and a .scheme' for be'ttei 
elis libuiion oi oMie-r e.ssential eomriioditiop like 
ke'rose'Tie. ’ion, hI.i'(' 1 and cement, wliicii would be 
aun'iijiiced sliorilv. 'I'h' folloevinc. i.- I he full text Oi 
;'i I eoiiimunupie • 

“The (Iu\ernnien; ol linlni h.i-o h.i'i uniier .'n'live 
' onside'-.iiioii fo; -omi' time the measures to be taketi 
to conili.'il the tliveat of growint; inflation, the most 
.'ignilii'Mir. ineliCiitioii of which has been the' continuous 
risi' in jiiiee.s during rei'enit month.- Tluj' have; hael 
till' ixnefii of coii-iillaliou with Proviiii'inl and SUiU'S 
Ministi'is, econoiiiiKts and re'presenlatives of industry 
iUid labour After a careful I'onsideralion of the pro-; 
bit-ill ill all its aspects, tlii'y have- decided to take 
ce-rtain imiiM'di.'ite slejis to improvi the' position. 

“The Goveniinent's poliiy in dealing ivith this 
i'lobleni IS dictaleii by oertai'i bro.td eonaiderations 
The first i.-' to take all ]i<w,s-ible steps to keep the 
Goeernment expenditure os low' ns possible coDtnstent 
with eflicioney, and to iiicreast' revenue by all available 
means. The .second is to make a concerted effort 
inuneeliut'Cly to ensure that there is no further rise i» 
prices and the cost of living. The third is to order 
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future policy mb to set:uri-, la the shortest pOi=siblo 
time, progressive reduction in prices to rcasontvblc 
if'veia and the supply of an increasing volume of 
gijods imd services. Lastl.v, wherever possible, i;ver.' 
endeavour should be made to curUil the purchasing 
power in the Imnds of the eoininunilv and to pn'vcnt 
any addition thereto. 

“In the field ol (Jo\a;rnmenl expenditure ii has 
been decided that, tiie budgetary gap between revenue 
;md expenditure goings this year shouhl be reduced as 
fni- as possible both by the Provinces and the Centre 
ami that for the next yeur every effort should be made 
to provide .suiplus budgets. All avoiilnble expenditure 
■will forthwith be )»ostprmcd atui all economies eonsis- 
teiit with the mainlennnee of efficient iidiuinislrulion 
will be enforced. It is not the Government’s intention 
to hold up dcvelojuneni but in the fvrc-'eiit crisis it is 
absolutely vita! to avoid all nniirodnctive expenditure. 
A Committee of the Cabinet has been set up to carry 
out an urgent review fif all dcveloiuneul plans both 
1 'enlrul and Provincial with a view to determining tlii' 
relative priority of accciiled schemes us that expenditure 
oil such of them as are not jiroductivc or could be 
postponed or slowed down, without detriment to the 
U'llionul welfare, migiit be deferred or curtailed. 

"Provincial Goverumenta have also been wained 
tli.'it in present ciicuiii.«tances they can expect no 
iviittnciul assistance fi.un the Centre in the imple- 
iiienlation of their )il‘iiih for the .ibolition of zeniindiiri 
<>r for prohibition, and that in tr.'iug to finance the 
i-OBt. of those Kchenies lliey should bcc ihui the CciiiicV 
oorrowing progiunmu: is not affecUd. 

"Provincial Governments are also being advisotl to 
Bti'cngthcn thf.ir llnanceB by the lev v of an agricultural 
tncometax where it is not now h vied 

"The piogress of Ihe bill tor !• i.viug an Kst lO' 
Itiity, the eiilive proceeds ol which will go to ihe 
I’l'uvinces and which is uovv bcfor<' ilu' C’entral Legis- 
Viliire, will also be expedited. 

"As regards price.s, tlii' j'ublic aic awavc that the 
I obey of decontrol iidopteil last Decciubei h is recently 
been reviewed, and the revised policy regarding c.oii- 
irol of foodgraius and textiles has boon announced. 
Government, hope to secure by the revised polic.v au 
oiiuitable distribution of foodgraius and cloth at 
reasonable prices well below the existing lev'els. When 
the revised policy comes into full operation there 
should be a marked dedine in the present level of 
pi ices. Government have also under con.sideration the 
riucstion of seeiiring a redurtion in the price of sugni' 
.ind a better distribution of otlicr esvential commodities 
like kerosene, iron, steel and cement and they hope 
to bo in a position shortly to announce their policy. 

“One of the mnin causes of the present crisis is 
the existence in the hands of large sections of the 
cointnunity of pureha.«ing power far in excess of the 
available supply of goods ro.sulting in a progressive 
increase in prices. The position will naturally' improve 
if the public invest moce in Oovernment loatu and in 


.savings Behemes, In order to stimulate investments 
Government propose, in co-operation with the Provin¬ 
cial Governments and Slates, lo inUmsify the cam- 
liaign for small .savings. They bavi; also decided to 
afford wider l.acililies for investments by the. small 
invesloi 111 Po.st Offices. The maximum permissible 
limit for mvestmenis in Postal Saving,! Banks will be 
mused from Bs. 5,000 to It.!. 10,000 and in National 
.•Savings (.'eililicates from Its. 15,000 lo Its. 26,000. 
Goveinineiit have also decided to issue treasury 
(li'iiosil. receipt.! on favourable lonus for 6, 0 and 12 
iiumths to cater for institutional investors seeking 
.short-lemi inv»-slmeuts and details v/ill be announced 
'.horlly by the Reserve Bank. 

“In the field of industrial production Government 
have come lo the conclusion that in the present 
circumslauct's some special steps slioukl be taken to 
stiiiuilate production, and they have therefore decided 
lo gmra the lollowing concession ; 

■■l’’ii-si]y, Ihe present rules regulating allovvanec d 
dcjireeiiitiou <iii plant and ’oadiinery for income-ta.x 
luiriio.Bes will be liberalised. Secondly, new inJu-tnal 
umlertakings will be exempted fioni lueome-lax nu a 
specified period. Tliiidly, raw materials and plain ai d 
micliinery imported into the country for industrial 
purposes will be granted a relief iu respect of customs 
duty, lo the extent that this may be practicable with¬ 
out injuiy to Indian ruanufactiiiors of siiuilar goods. 
Details of the concessions will be publi'ihed slioilly 

“Government attach the' utmost, iniportmiei I" 
increasing the financial resource'' available fov iiidii.s- 
Irial development and at the same tiinu pre’.'cnung any 
addition lo existing purchariiig powci, as au esscnliul 
pielimiiiary lo further mcii'Ures to ciiecK inflalioii A.-' 
■i first step in this direction some form of linuiation 
of dividends is necessary, niul it li.us been decided t.hui 
lor public companies the ainiuuii distributed us divi¬ 
dend should not exceed the ■ivemge of the two y.'iirs 
ending with the 31st Marcli, 19.18, or 6 per coni ou 
paiil-up capital whichever is higher. It has also been 
dciided to postpone the repayment of tiic ICxce-.s 
Profit;^ Tax di'pcisibs and of refundable E. P. T. for a 
further periofl of three ywwe. Refunds will however be 
allowed for financing purchases of capital equipment. 

■'Government also propose to lake action to 
secure in consultation with the Reserve Bank that tJie 
power recently conferred on the Reserve Bank to 
regulate the grant, of advances by banks should be 
utilised to prevent speculation in commodities. 

"The Central Government arc oonvii^fed of the 
impc'rntivi' need for uniformity in legislation,regarding 
industrial disputes and its application. Divergent policy 
!ind unco-ordinated action in this matter can result io 
enilvarrassing repercussions on the economy qf the 
counlo’' at the present juncture. Alongside, therefore, 
of Government’s declared policy in this matter, they 
intend to take measure by legislation and otherwise to 
ensure that uniform principles will ‘be adopted, under 
the overall control of the Central Government, in the 
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rcfrroncc of diapiilfs to adjudication, and the provi-rion 
for the review of awards i)y a statutory auUiority. 

"The Government of India trust that the measures 
now announced will reassure the public and restore ;i 
spirit of confidence in all sections of the coramuiuly 
They have under consideration certain other meas'irr' 
on which they hope to arrive at an early decision ainl 
wiiich it is eicpcclcd will ro far toward conservinit llii' 
spirit.” 

The Government’s anti-inflation policy h^ !•'i n 
well received by the richer suction ot tlie commit •< ' 
but it has prodiiml no enthasiasm in the minds o tin 
common man. The official approach to the pro'ilcn 
seems to have been wrong. It lias .started from the 
idea that money has flown into the hands of the com¬ 
mon man /ind tins is the factor which lies at the root 
of tlie problem. There might have been !iu cleii cnl 
truth in this notion but it does not de.scrvo Ihe 
einphasns that it h.is received. 'Jiie real tlanger he.s 
I'lscwhere. During tlie past few years, some money has 
Hie doubt percolated into the villages but the bulk o' 
it has found its w.'iy in*'thc hands of war-contrnntor.s 
and b!ack“marketeer.s. This powerful section of the 
community, have enough liquid cash in tlieir hands to 
take ailvanlage of the scarcity of goods and to raise 
(heir prices through corneriug. Controls, although good 
in )iriucitile, have worked most disastrously in thi.- 
counlry because i1.s administration has been ontrusicil 
t.o pirsons whose efficiency :md integrity have neier 
been abov’e suspicion, Distribution of permits and 
wagons have both been worki-d in such a way as (o 
foster black-market and 7 )ush up priec.s still higher 
(■.ontrn).s in tliLs country have meant mdunited clist.re.s? 
and great hardship for ilic common man with a fri C 
scnj'o for blackmarkrting. A reimposition of con'rol--. 
Ihi't-ofore, specially under the same set of corrupt and 
inefficient officials who are hand in glove with the 
blackinarkelecrs, Jios failed to produce enthii.sinsin m 
(he hearts of the common man while it has immediately 
won the blessings of (he millionaires The Govern¬ 
ment of India would have struck at the root of high 
prices if they Jiad announced the policy of immediate 
liquidation of the Managing Agency system. On 
' several previous occasions we have shown that this 
s.vstem of industrial finance, devised by the Briti.sii 
merchants, constitutes the most perfect machinery tor 
the earning of illicit and undue profits and is tolerated 
in no civilised country of the world. Instead of break¬ 
ing it, the Government have further strengt,hcned it 
by the lax imposition of controls and limitation o’ 
dividends. Tfie grant of open general licenses for the 
import of eonsumcr goods is, however, a silver lininc 
on the dask horizon ; if it succeed® in securing more 
goods in the market, the prices are bound to coaio 
down. In the interest of the nation, the 8w.adrsh! 
sentiment should be held in abeyance for some tinje. 
In the present set-up, purchase of Indian manu¬ 
factured goods does not necessarily mean the retention 
of money within thfe country ; in fact most of it is 


.-I'Ut mil ill'the form of purchase of luxui'y goods and 
luxury trai'cls abroad by the millionaires. 

'J’lif! present anti-inflation policy will not solve the 
problem ; it may only add to the existing complexities 
The whole econoimc siritclure and the entire adminis- 
Iraliie inacliintr.v, specially that part, of it w'hich dcali® 
with pcononiic matters, should bo thoroughly studied 
from the jnirelv Indian vicwjioint of decentralised 
ccomimy w'hii'li ciisuros lull employment, and prevents 
conccntraiiou of money in fewer hands. Production, 
endit, <'oiiiiiicrcc, transport, and administration all 
form parts of one iniegnted .strucliire and .should be 
stiwiied together if n la.sling foUilion i.s to be dc.sired. 
The Anglo-baxon political and economic institution® 
ha\e .soiled none of our n.ational ^iroblein.s ; rather 
th.y have added In our complexities It is time that 

approcahed the problem from (lie Indian .staiid- 
poiut. .strengl.henisl by » study of Mann, Kaiitilya. 
I'ara.siirfi, Siikra and a lio.sl of otlier ludian .seers who 
g.iie ti.s 'in ficonomic slnicfurc that lasted in fact 
i.hrougli milleuniunip and ensured happine.s.s to Ih" 
masses. It 1 .S high time now that knowledge of Indian 
eeonojny was knoeked into the liead.s of our adnilms- 
tratons and econoniisl.s charged with Keynesian theorie.*- 
of political economy. ‘‘Inflation” for ii.s is a catchword, 
our teal problem is to rebuild our devastated economic 
structure This cannot be dene under the leadcrsliie 
of Anglo-Saxon political .and economic mstitutioiis 

Provincial Finance Ministers 
Conference 

The Gonfereiico of Provincial Finance Minisfer.- 
callisl by the Finance Minister of the Government oi 
India, has concluded its .session after discussing ques¬ 
tions relating to co-ordination of the financial policio® 
of the Central and Provincial Governments. Atnont; 
the iUms discussed were the distribution of Income 
Tax, the financing of post-war development schemes. 
co-ovdinn1i0n of Central and Provincial borrowing, tJie 
neevl for a unif>irm policy in the .matter of provincial 
ex(’.i.se. specially with regard to medicinal and toilet 
)irei)iratiorj.s containing spirit, the need for popularis¬ 
ing the small savings movement, co-ordination o' 
provinriiil sales (ax, and tlii' need for organising an 
efficient machinery. Central and Provincial, for collect¬ 
ing up-to-date statist,ics. 

Tlie major part of the discussion centred rounii 
the .sulijects of (he financing of the provincial post* 
war development schemes 'and the distribution o' 
Income Tax. Regarding post-w.ar development schemes, 
the provincial ministers explained their special diffi- 
.mlties, but (here was a general re.aiisntion on the pari 
of tlie provinces that in implementing their develop¬ 
ment schemes they should co-operate with the Centre 
in seeing that the inflationary position was not 
worsened. 

We do not know how far Bengal's claim for a just 
share of the Income Tax has been pressed in the 
Conference. The Press report of the Conference on'v 
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says that the Jl<iQau'ce Minister of the Government of 
India has givoo an aasnranoe that the whole question 
would be le-oxarained. About a year ago we had 
pointed out in these oolumua the degree of inju'tiee 
done to West Bengal in respect of her share of In¬ 
come Tax. After partition, the drop in the collection 
of Income Tax from this province had been negligible 
but .share of the tax for West Bengal was drasticilly 
cut down practically in proportion to her loss of 
territory without taking into account the actual re¬ 
duction in the collections due to partition. This 
legitimate grievance of West Bengal ought to be 
remedied at the earliest possible moment. 

An oflBeial committee was appointed on the first 
•day of the Conference to consider the extent to which 
uniformity could be secured in the Sales Tux levied 
by the provinces. The Committee submitted its n’porl 
to the Conference on the second day. The main points 
in the report which, it is-believed, have been approved 
by the Conference, are : 

(1) No Sales duty should be levied on the export 

from one province to another of grains, pulses and 
cerluiu other similar commodities. ^ 

(2) A ceiling of three pies in the rupee should be 
fixed for Snh« Tax on industrial raw materiul-j ex¬ 
ported from one province to another. The materials 
iiKdisled are : eosl, cement, steel, cotton, cotton yarn, 
bides and skins, oil-seeds, rubber, minerals and .into. 

(3) A ceiling of three pies in the rupee should be 
fixed on the exjiort of textiles plant machinery, 
vegetabh' oil products and .sugar. It will be open to 
a psonnee, however, to levy further tax on inU’rna! 
consumption of these goods. 

<4) A uniform tax of one anna in the rupee on lh<' 
export of luxury goods including refrigerators, jewel¬ 
lery, radios, gramophones and motor vehicles. 

(6) No province should charge any Sales Tax on 
a commodity exported by it, if on that commodit\ i( 
does not levy tax in the case of internal consumption. 

(6) No Sales Tax .should bo levied on agricultural 
iintdements used by hand. 

It is regrettable to find that this Conference has 
not thought it fit to take into consideration the very 
basin of Sales Tax in this country whore most pf the 
retailers are exceedingly small units and do not keei* 
accounts on any scientific' method. The last iti'iii m 
the foregoing list may be an indicution that the 
provinces will be free to levy Sales 'fax on the other 
articles of conaimption needed by the cultivator. 
How does the Government propose to bring to the 
Exchequer the huge amount of Sales Tax that will be 
paid by the masses to retail traders? In Bengal, we 
know, a very large proportion of the tax actually paid 
by the buyers do not find their way to the Gflverh- 
ment Treasury but inflates the bank balances of the 
tradens. The Sales Tax has meant an additional 
income for the dishonest trader. 

The Government of India in its Finance Depart¬ 
ment would do well to tell the provinces that com¬ 


modities for the levy of Sale.H Tax should be seheted 
in such a manner that they fall* within the field ol 
organised business so that it would not be necessary 
to harass the petty illiterate retailers for the collection 
•)f the tax. The Madras .method may serve as a model 
in this respect where the quantum of lax is the lowest 
while the yield is more than four times the similar tax 
in other provinces. 

West Bengal can easily afford to confine it.- Sales 
Tax to a»veiy^ small number of items sufficient to yield 
a very large revenue. These are the items that liave 
enjo.yed immunity under the past governments : for 
example, hessian and other jute products, shipping 
purchases, stocks and shares, and the di-sposal goods 
.sold here by the Government of India. Tlxese ilems, 
together with the luxury goods, are likely. t,o yield 
several timc.s the jiresent revenue collected under 
Sales Tax, even by de-scheduling the daily neo<«sitieH. 
The omnibus incluaon of every conceivable item in 
the schedule will further push up prices, and mean 
greater bardshi]) for the masses. » 

Another vital omission has been made in the list. 
Education must be made tax free and this should have 
been included in the exerapfion.s included in the fore¬ 
going list. Pakistan has taken care to exclude education 
from its Sales Tax while in India we are paying thrice 
upon it; firstly, to paper dealers while hu.ving paper, 
.secondly, to the press while taking delivery of the 
l>rinted forms and thirdly, ou printed books. Tliis is 
the mo.st pernicious feature of the Sales Tax which 
.should be eliminated at the eitrlifst possible moment. 

Foreign Assets In India 

A Census of foreign assets and liabilities ot 
individuals and institutions in the Dominion of India 
and States whicli have acceded to the Indian Union 
has at last been undertaken by the Reserve Bank of 
India. This has long been overdue and should have 
been undertaken much earlier. For a long time, 
information on balance of payments is being compiled 
with great ctire in .such progressive eormtries like 
U.8.A., Canada and Argentina for (he study of 
movements iu trade and investiment position and 
allied matters. In India, however, up to now no stioh 
compilation in an organised miumer has been attempted 
with the consequence that there has been a serious 
.statistical lacunae. Very little definite knowledge is 
available at present a.s regards the debtor-creditor 
position if one takes into account not only public 
debts but also private investments. Such is also the 
case with regard to the movement of capi&l in and 
out of the country, receipts and remittances of funds 
in the form of profits, interest paytments, shipping, 
insurance services and tourist services. Detailed infor¬ 
mation on all these is necessary for making an accurate 
assessment of the po-rition of this country in regard 
to any of them. The Reserve Bank has made only a 
beginning in this direction with a survey of foreiga 
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in\c'ilinf'ijts which is Iho most impoi'taiil because ii 
covers a wide ticUl and i^ a prelude lo the oarrj’in)!, 
out of other surveys for the construction of an acournt,e 
picture of our international ficconnts. The inqmi'y ha- 
been undertaken to salisi'y certain requirements of the 
International Monetary Fund. 

'['lie TT. 8. and Canada have been the pioneers in 
the field of eonduidinp surveys of international invcst- 
nienl.'-', and the exiiertnient of the Tl. 8. is tlie most 
eomprehensive and thorough. During the inter-war 
lierio<l, the U. 8. Department of Commerce condiicti d 
the survey through the mie of questionnaircs. After 
the .liipanese aggres.sion, legislation wivs undertaken by 
the IT. .S. Government for a compulsory fiirnisliini: of 
iiifoniialion regarding all tvpes of foreign-owiied 
assets by individuals and institutions in the U. 8. 
owning properly on behalf of foreign countries or 
nationals thereof llhiniinating details have been coiii- 
piled and jnibliflicd. The method followed by Canmla 
resembles that of India in .securing infoinnation of the 
type 111 question, in that it,- estimate of balance o.’ 
payments, particularly its international luvestineui 
Itasilion.-, would appear to have been bn.sed on seciir- 
iiig information with tlic co-operation of the busines.-, 
community through the Issue of questionnaires. The 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics mainlaius indixulual 
card.s for .al) firms with foreign ramifications and tlie 
latest inforimalion is posted iti such cards a.s when (he 
returns flow in from year to year. The results of such 
statistic^s are published by the Board of Stati.stics with 
exhaustive comments on the methods follow-ed. as al-o 
the trends indicated. Wc have doubts, however, about 
the success of the Canadian method in this country. 
Here most of the foreign firms are, British and their 
spheres of investment are widely variwl. Tea, jute, 
coal, mica, manganese., cngineciing industries aiid 
similar important interc.sl,s are still abno.4 cmnulelely 
in the hands of Britons. All of them are organised ou 
strong monopolistic lines and have so far baffled all 
efforts by the Government to elicit informatiions from 
them even of a minoi character regarding their work¬ 
ing. The British firms in India have not yet been able 
to adjust themselves to the altered condition. Wc h.ave 
doubts about, (lie Reserve Bank's success iu securing 
true and adequate information through questionnaires ; 
we are afraid, legislation will ultimetcly be accessary. 

hiilustrinl l*-olicy of Pakistan 

'I'hc industrial policy of Pakistan Government baa 
recently beell explained in a press conference at 
Karachi by* its Minister for Commerce. He ratpresaed 
the hope that within the next six or seven years the 
Dominion would be reasonably indastrialised. There i? 
still some confusion in regard to participation of 
foreign capit,al in Pakistan’s industriaUsa'tion, Elucidat¬ 
ing thi.s particular point, the Minister stated that by 
allowing “a reasonable proportion of profit” for the 
purpose of remittance abroad, the Government’s inten¬ 
tion was to place no restriction on such remittances 


'Uli,'i' than lho.®(' oi general iip]>li<'atioii arising from 
I'tifigu 1 M-liatigi' liniilatious und policy to which such 
remit (fincc.s were subject everywhere. 

Pakistan’s total production of jute, the Minister 
saiil, was between 60 and 70 lakh bales, but there was 
no jute 'mill. The Government had, therefore, eoncen- 
irated its lir.st effort mainly on the expansion of the 
Dominion’s jute-baling capacity. Orders- had been 
placed for eight prc3se.s with firms in U. 1C. and five in 
l.T. 8. A. The U. K. pres.ses were expected to be in 
operation by the end of June 1949, while those from 
till U. 8. A. were exported to reach cailier still. It 
was further stated that the Govi'inineiit was fmaucing 
ilu' initial pureha.se of presse.s from Ainenca. Wh“n all 
(he 13 presses had been set up, tlie haling capacity 
would increase by 20 lakh bales over the jire.-ent 
capacity of 27 lakhs. As regards establishment of jute 
milts, the Minister staled that the Governmerii was 
actively considering the question of aelting up two 
mills, lo begin with at an early date. One mill lias 
■ili'oady lieeti established in ('lutlugong but u i-j not 
expected to start working before 1950. 

Pakistan’s' tvslimated annual raw cotton prwluc<,on 
was about 12,00,000 bale.s. There were 12 mills in 
I’akistan, which, working double .shift, were capaldc ot 
producing 5,000 bales of cloth and 7,500 bales of yarn 
per month. But this represented only about 10 tier cent 
of Pakistan’s total cloth requirement ’I’wo mills, one 
with a capaeily of 31,000 spindle.s and .motlier 2a,000 
spindle.s, were nearing completion at Hahimyarkhan in 
Rhawalpore State and Karachi respectively. Two mills 
in East Bengal had also placed orders for addiiioual 
spindles to the extent of 17,000. By the end of next 
year, the Minister said, thi- niuubei of spindles 
installed iu Pakistan would have doubled itself fiom 
166.(MXJ to 332,000. 

’riie third most imi>ortanl fibre m Paki»l.an was 
wool, wldeh, the Minister said, wa,-^ in great demand 
in the worJd market. The Government had decided to 
assist lu the establishment of five yarn .spiniieries With 
a total spinilleagi- of 25,0tX). Tt vva.' al-o proposed to 
asswt in the opening of finishing euniivs, eaeh centre 
comprising two sets of raising and finishing m.achjneB. 
liesidcs, permission had been granted to two parties 
to set up woollen and worsted mills at Karachi and 
m West Punjab. The. Karachi mill wa«, according to 
the Minister, expected to be in production by June, 
1949. 

Negotiations with representatives of well-esta- 
blisherl foreign firms on the starting of a rubber tyre 
factory in or near Karachi were making satisfactory 
progress. Leather and pharmaceutical industries were 
ul.'o receiving attention. 

The Pakistan Government, said the Minister, 
attached the hightat importance to the, establisluuent 
of an up-to-date jiape.r factory, preferably in East 
Bengal where the raw materials required ‘for manu¬ 
facturing paper were available in abundance. In Hiis 
connection he revealed that it was proposed to utilise 
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flic acrviccai of wc-Jl-knowii coBsultants for the plannin)? 
of a Bulphidp paper mill, estimated to cost between 
one and one niiil a half crorcs of rupees. The dcvelori- 
nienl f)f .'>u(tar and other allied industries were also 
rccf-ivinp: tsovemment aliention. A 50,000-ton sugar 
iaelor.v in Mnrdiiu wa.s exiieeled Id be in production 
jiexl voar. JCxi.'iliug .'iigar factories in East Bengal were 
liemg expanded. 

He gave .details of certain hydro-eleetric. proj'- 1- 
under (onsidcration. The present conditions ol 
thermal jilaiils scattered throughout Pakistan were 
hciiig .surveyed. 

SiresHiug the need for phnued economy, th^' 
Minister niinarked that, excciding the manufaeture ol 
arms and amnuiiiition, generation of hydro-ilectric 
power, and the manufacture of rollmg stock and lele- 
cominuiiicatiun oqni)uiieiil. which would be State 
monopoly, the pnl.irft field had been left for privati' 
enlerpri.-e ami initiative, the (tovernment resen’ing for 
itself, however, the right, when .such enterprise was 
not fortheoiniiii' in adequate, measure, to undertake 
the development of industries of national importance. 
Participation of foreign capital has been invited in 
order to slop up the Dominion's industrialisation taking 
good'i'.ire to .^ef,■ licit il.-> import did not bring witli it 
foreign jiolitical influence. How Pakistan, a distressed 
borrower of foreign capital and enterprise keeps 
foreign investniciit free from foreign jiolitieal influenre 
remains to be seen, .sjiecially vvit.h the exaniple.s of Iran 
and Ir.'Uj before us. 

Pakistan Bars Steel from Abroad 

It i.- reliat'ly iimlerMlood. .s;iy.^ the Pakistan curri;s- 
I'oudeul of the (Unnuirrrc., iliat about one )akh ton* 
of .steel from Belgium ba.s been ordeied by Pakistan 
Oovernmenl agiiin.at .sterling The .steel will co.Si ii« 
Pakist.su currency .about one ami a half crorc j>r 
ru)) 0 cs. Further it i,s le.arnt that orders for the purchase 
of over a thous.and items of various eapaeilies of goods 
niul .steel roqiiiremeuts of the Paklst.m railways, valued 
at about one and a half crorc of rupoe.s. have been 
I'laced by tlic Railway Purchu.se Mission on vanoo' 
liriii.s 111 IT. S. A.. IT. K. and othei European countric'. 
I’loinpl deliveries of the urgently required stores have 
bei n arranged and some of the i(<'in.s are staled to be 
already on their way to Pakistan. We wonder why, 
with such aeiite .sliortage of .steel and railway materials, 
onr Government is unable to utilise ihe huge amounts 
of idle sterlings for the proeurcnient of those essential 
commorlitii'.s against .sterling a.s is being done by 
Pakistan, 

W, //. 0. Regional Committee 

Inaugurating the Regional Commiilee of the World 
Health Organi‘'atioii for .South-East Asia—the first of the 
five eommitteas to he set up in different regions of the 
world—'Pandit Nehni stated that the future of national 
and wotIiI peace lay in greater and greater international 
ro-opecatiiiii in alt po-r-ihlc spheres 
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In ihe political and econonltc spheres, unfortunately, 
there were conflicts, hut in nialters like public health there 
was no room for any conflict. “If we liave more and more 
inlcruational co-operation on health and other niattera, 
indirectly we are roally consolidating the other major 
politiral and erfliioinic priibleins of the world, because we 
create an atniosphcrr of inlcrnalioiia) co-operation,” 
Pandit Nehru said. 

.India, he added, attached the greatest importance to 
tlie Work of llit World Health Organisation, more 
isjiCfially from the point of vii-w of South-East Asia, 
which was very bae.kwnrd in health conditions. If the 
oiganisaiion could arhieve its olijective of ptiysieal, mental 
and social wel Hieing—that was how they had defined 
health—^most of the problems of the world would have 
liien solved Perhaps progress would be slow and this 
result would not he achieved as quickly us they wanted. 

He recalled how Asia and South-East Asia luid been 
mgli-cied in the past in the sense that world orgauisaiii ns 
diieeted (heir activities mule towards (he problems of 
Europe Ol America. ^ ei if one looki d al questions of 
health, one found that eonnirics of ^sia needed attention 
first. It was well-known today tlini oDi eonid not isolate 
any part of the world and make one part of it healthy and 
leave the other part nnheullliv. because the infection 
spreads. The world must lie tackled us a whole and in 
doing so, Imekwnn! areii- nni'l he tackled first. 

Problems of Asia wen" particiilnrlv important. He 
W'm- therefore happy that (he legioiuil svsteni was liciiig 
developed by (he World Health Ctrgunisatiem so that more 
atterilion might he paid to the prohleins of a puilicular 
legion. So far as the Hovcniineni ol India were eoneerned 
they w'ouid do (lieii utmost, assured Pandit Nelirn (o 
help the cirgailisaiion and to c'drrv out its decisions. 

India's Health Minister Rajkuniari Ainril Kaur. staled 
llial the most important item before the ffnmmittee, was 
the programme for 1049. It was neeessary to give the 
DiriTtor-Gcmeral a consoliduted prograiiime i.l the a.saist- 
aiire required liy the legional countries from the World 
Health Organisation in resjieet of the technical activities 
wliieh had been approved by the Health A.sscnibly, The 
mo.st important of these, she said, were the control of 
malaria, (nlierciilosis. vcmereal diseases, maternity and 
child welfare, environmental hygiene and nutrition. 

Hr. Broc'k Chisholm, Dircelor-Gene.ral of the W.H.O., 
ntiendcd the Oinfcrenee and staled that at the very liegin- 
ning it had been decided that the activities of the W. H. O. 
should he ckceniralisrd. and tliat it should not be an 
academic organisation. It was significant that the first 
regional organisation was being established in Asia. 

The urgency ol improving health condi^ons in this 
country os well as in other South-East Asian countries can 
not be over-emphasised. The activities of the W.H.O. 
whicdi are directed towards this end are, therefore, of 
special significance to this country. The W.H.O. is 
one of the specialised agencies of the U. N. devoted to 
the cause of improving the health conditions of the world. 
It is noteworthy that the first of the six Regional Health 
Organisations is to he opened for Sonth-East Asia with 
headquarters in India. Representatives from Siam,' Burmt, 
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Nepal. Cpjlen an*! Afghanistan attended the Confereiue. 
Pakislan chose to align itsell with the Middle Bast 
roiintrieH. 

Linguistic Provinces 

The quasi ion of linguistic pruiinces is lie.ing haiidleU 
l.i> the Government of India and the Gongres* Working 
Committee differeiiily for different areas and this is bound 
l.i cause discwiteni. The (iongress .stands committed to 
the lormjtioii of pioviiices on a liiiguislic basis but aa 
soon as it has eonie to a position to do so the problem ia 
lieing evaded specially in respect of Ilcngali-speaking 
ureas in Baster'n India. Bengal's just claim for the re- 
ineliidou ot her ceded distiicl.'^ ha~ been resisted by the 
Cemgress Woiking Couunittee and the pic'-ent President 
of the (iongress, Dr. Kajciiilra Prasad, has definitely and 
eiiumbiguuusiy espiesM'd hinisclf against it. Tlii.' has been 
.1 clear ileparture of the accepted (lolicy of the Congress 
in legard to the re-drawing of the piovincial maps in Free 
India. The just elaiiii of tlu Betigali->-peakiiig people of 
Assam for the fortimlion of a Purbachal Province is also 
felling oil deaf ears. Provincial autonomy Can be a 
sin I ess only when that (irovinei: is able to conduct its 
entire education system including University cdueation 
ihrough the nicdiiitn -d the iiroviiicial language. This is 
po.^sjlde only when the province is formed strictly on a 
liiigiiistie province and its extra-territorial right to csiahlisli 
institutions for its own people in other provinces is 
admitted. All coiiqiluints of cuiluial genocide can bo 
eliminated only uiulei such conditions. Mahatma Gandhi 
had al-o emphatically said on occasions that the genius 
of a province could Jioi attain a high level unless it were 
jKissiWe to impart Uiiiversiiy eiliicatiiuii tivough the 
medium of the provincial language. A eou.sojidaled fedral 
policy can he success, only when the provinces are con- 
tented units ol a contented Stale sysir.iii. The Linguistic 
Provinces Gonimission set up hy the President of the 
Coristilulion AssemljJy of India, Dr. llajcndra Prusud who 
is following a dual role in respect ol this tundamental 
issue, is. not expected to solve the problem because its 
scope lias been very narrowly superscribed by its terms 
of reference. The letter of Dr. Lanka Sundarura, published 
in tile Statesman dated October 27, deserves special alten- 
tion in this connection. Wn do not know whether the 
eleeiioii of Dr. Paiiabili Sitaramayya. the Andhra leader, as 
President of the Congress for 1949, will mark any, appre¬ 
ciable departure in the preseal linguistic policy of tlie 
Working Committee, or whether he is going to barter away 
the rights of other provinces to gain recognition for his 
own province, remains to be seen. His silence over this 
important question, of which he himself had been one 
of the prineipal champions, before and after his election, 
Jias raised some amount of apprehension. 

Dr. Lanka Sundaram writes : 

1 have read with interest your Editorial of October 
20-21 on linguistic provinces, with special reference to 
the recent Bombay conference of Maharashtrians. 

We in Andhra Desh have been, since 1913, consist¬ 
ently .clamoaring for' an Andhra province. I regret' to 
say that by branding the demand for linguistic provinces 


as provinetulism you have not faced the question at all, 
miieli le» -obe,! it. To gi\e a bud name to a dog and 
10 hang not tite method expected from a reputed 
lorum of public opinion like yours. 

T will sidle my (acts and arguments, particularly witli 
rtleience to Andhra, in the most straightforward fashion 
possihbs. What i.s the neeessitv for the postponement of 
this question? Obviously, dangers in. the ixmiiiry, real 
and imagined. India, however, had not postponed the 
merger of some 500 Indian Stales, because of these 
dangers. Some of these States have merged with Indian 
provitiees, eg,, tho Eastern States Agency units with 
Orissa. No rcvoliitioa or chaos attended the.se mergers. 
If their were tough problems like lliose of Patiala, we hail 
tile stratagem, obviously open to obicclion. of railing the 
group eoncerned “Patiala and East Ptiiiiab States Union.’ 
In other words, if wu have a will, there certuinh will be a 
way out of the lingiii.stie provinces eonlrove.r.>,y. I slake 
iny claim to the city of Madras and uni willing to abide 
hy the decisions of a pi'operiv held plebisiite. Even if 
this altitude of compromise is not satisfying to other 
claimants, then transform the city into a province like the 
jireseni Delhi Province This may smooth diffieuliies. 

The problem of Andhra is simple. We, Andhras, do 
not want a Pakistan of our own. We want the right to 
order out affairs, as .«elf-re.speeling partners in the. fiee 
India ol lodav and lomorrow. There are. two crorcs of 
.Aiidliras in the eleven Andhra di.stricls of tlie Madras 
Piesideiiey, with a irveniic; of Ks. 2.5 erorcs a year. We 
have urioiher two iroies oi Audhras .sealUTed aboui in 
Orissa. Basiar anil Ghnnda, Hyderabad, Mysore, and 
TiLOiiliiad. and even in di>-lant Bombay and Hurina. We 
do not. I'owever, want areas eoutainiiig Andliras which are 
not eoiiiiguoii.s to the main liody of Anillira territory, to be 
lorcibly uHaelied to the projiosed province. Aou have the 
asstiiain e that the 70.00(1 Andhras of Khuiugpur, W. Bengal, 
for example, would not be oidered to undertake an exodus 
lo Andhra Desh, just as much as Guimbulore and Tan- 
j’ore ill the .'outli would not be elairned and joined lo the 
propo-sed province by a corridor. 

What is desired is that tlu: existing Aiidlira distiicts, 
which are self-suSieient atid txu'SOss tiic ingredients of a 
robust future, should lie constituted into a province, and 
that such of the contiguous areas in which Andhras are 
picdominant should be added to them, so that a reconsti¬ 
tuted Andhra Dc;sh becomes a State integral lo free India. 

A cominission of the Government of Madras recently 
investigated a complaint that the mother tongue of the 
Andliras was suppressed in the curriculum of the schools 
of the city. Andhras of the Korupul and Ganjam tracts 
of Orissa (these were lopped off (tom Andhra Desh in 
1937 and given lo Orissa to make the latter a siaeablc 
Slate) are denied the right to use their mother tongue 
in schools and law-courts, and a domiciliary test was 
imposed under the Congress Government of the Province 
whicli denies vast numbers of Andhras in these areas 
their right to franchise and gainful employment. 

The Andhras want an opportunity to re^up them¬ 
selves, and become contented partners oL free India. 
Let there be no ground for complaint that vested interests. 
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aided by purpo^elea*' hi^lorical antetedenis have made 
fui disintegniiion, for if millions of people continue to 
grumble againsi injustice, the State cannot become pros,- 
peroiis. Re-draw the map of India on a linguistic basis— 
a basis to which ('ongress stands solemnly pledged for 
30 years—and then you have the ingredients of a consoli¬ 
dated federal policy for the country. 

Purhachal Pradesh 

On the 8th of September last the Working Com¬ 
mittee of the Indian National Congress, the sur>remc 
executive of the organization, rpoommended the 
constitution of a new Congress Provin('(’--thc P>ii'b:i- 
chal Pradesh. The Congress Presideiii, Babu Rajendm 
Prasad, has since then countermanded the recom¬ 
mendation and stayed iLs implementation. A n'pre- 
W'Utalite ('onfereiico of Caehar, Manipur and Tripura 
fttates was to ha\e been held on the 17th of October, 
lf)48, wiib Acharya .Iiigal Kishore. .loiul General 
Seeertary of tlie Congre.ss, as its president. 'I’he iiiler- 
vention of the (Jongres.- President has halted all tliis. 
The rea.soa for it i.s no longer a secret. The Congress 
Ministry of .Assam and the Governor liave appeared 
on till' .M'eiie to sabotage this plan whicli is the only 
way lliat we can think of to nmitralize the racial policy 
of the Assam Adtmni.slralicm. Sir Akbar Hydan, the 
Governor of .Assam, reflected ita mind when he called 
the lleiigali' native to Assam and resident therein 
“sliangfi's” ill the province’s body-politic in course ot 
Ids speecli to the A.ssam Legislature ver.v soon after 
llie Sylhet Referendum. Lately he has been to Silchai 
trying to persuade leaders (>!' public oi'inion Itiere to 
withdraw support, from the proposal of a new Congress 
Province. What his locus starnh is in the internal 
affairs of the Congress we cannot say. We are of 
opinion that he h.as stepped beyond hi' conslitulioiial 
pow'ors. 

We can well understand the mind of the Assam 
Provincial Congress Committee and the Ministry. They 
i-nnuot like the idea that about 21,000 sq. miles may be 
withdrawn from tlieir jurisdiction. At present they 
exercise direct and indirect influence over Caehar, 
Ltishai Hills and the Manipur Stale. The comstitulioii 
of a new Congress Province witli the addition of the 
Tripura State into it may from certain points be 
regarded a-s the forerunner of the establishment of a 
new administrative unit in the Indian Union separate 
from Assam. At proseni the .AHsame8e-.<!peaking people 
are a minority of 25 lakhs in the Province’s 70 laklis 
total population. But they have been exercising domi¬ 
nant influence over the Assam Administration creating 
discontent and disgust amongst other dements of the 
population. By their jiolic.v o;' ipiiekly A.-i.^amising 
them they have driven them to the v'erge of revtili. 
The recouimeudaliou by the Congress Working Com¬ 
mittee of n new Congres.s Province is a recognition 
of Uiis growing li'iwion of feeling. But Babu Bajeodra 
Prasad has not cared to lake the public into confideucc 
with regard to the reasons of hi.>s sta.v-on order. He has 


siHiken obliquely of oppositiAri to the Working Com¬ 
mittee’s recommendation from other groups of the 
population in Caehar and the Manipur State. 

The Assam Provincial Congress Committee and 
ihe Assam Ministry have co-operated in manufacturing 
thc.se groups which more often than not are the 
remnants of the pro-British elements in Ihe population. 
These wont to make amends for their past betravals 
by doing the dirty work of the Assamese chauvinists. 
Babu Rajendra Prasad may not know alt the inlricacies 
of the situation. In course of a speech a.s Chiirmaii 
of the Reception Committee of the Minority Co¬ 
ordination Conference of As.sam held at Silchar on the 
26t.h and 27th September last, Shree Vidyapathi Siugh, 
Congress M. L. A. of Assam, described these groups 
as agents provocateurs who “in the past had aligned 
tlieinselves with the Imperial bureaucracy and betrayed 
the ini crests of the people.’’ He also described tbe 
narrow policy of the Assam Administration discri¬ 
minatory of the minorities. “Wo know that a strong 
move is going on to adopt Assamese as the IState 
language of Assam, and the language of the minoritio' 
recognized by the Calcutta Universily are not having 
any sympathetic consideration from the A.ssamese 
leaders.” In the matter of appointments and contracts 
under the patronage of the Assam Administration there 
has been shameless di.scriminalion as related in an 
article in The Modern lieview, August, 1948, onLitled 
“Stoiy’ of a Great Betrayal." 

These instances make it iioeess.iyv tliat for the 
peaec of India’.s ea,v|,i.rn frontier !iriM.s the A-samesc- 
speaking jieople Hliuiild be freed from the tempt.ition 
of power-)lolitics. The admiuirtralion of the Provinee 
under their influence is jiroof enough that they are 
unfit to exercise (lower over non-Assamese peoples. 
I’lie l•otlslilution of a Purbaohal Congress Province 
the nearest step lowarcls lh(“ .solution of l.his problem 
ullimalely leading to the .‘letting up of a separate 
administrative province in the Indian Union. By its 
area of 25,530 square miles including Lushai Hill’s 8,142 
square miles and its population strength of 22,04,829, 
the new Congress Provrince can compare favourably 
with other provincial units. 

“Basic Education’’ in Bihar 

So far as wo are aware the province of Bihar 
appears to hav'e set itself enthusiastically to make the 
Basie Education programme a success. The doubts that 
characterize the conduct of Bengal’s Education 
Ministry appear to be ahsent from Bihar. The Bihar 
Basil Education Board, racently appointed by the 
Ministry, have drawn up and propose to give shape 
to a scheme whereby about 1,600 graduates will be 
trained for Basic Education. A considerable number 
will be sent to Sevagram, Delhi Jamia Millia and 
Santinikolan for the requisite training. It has been 
demded to open 85 Basic Trmoing Schools, and 
multi-lateral schools, each having two or three depart¬ 
ments. such as of textile, agricultitre, technology, Wme 
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craft, public health and| teaching Besides, about 1,000 
Basic Schoulb for children between 6 and 14 years will 
b(! stalled. The Board aims at tlic annual supply of 
10,000 uou-giaduate teachers and 600 graduate teachers 
in Basic Education by 1953 uud onwards. 

This scheme does not remove the impression that 
progress in this new field lias been “doplorably 
meagre"; the results of the cxperiincuis in Basic 
Education “are not eucouraging." Apart from '‘the 
iaelKcieiii iidmiuislration of the Provincial Education 
Department” there must be other causes for failure. 
TJie summary ol tlic report that we liave seen ajipearo 
to put the blarru* on the paucity of finaucial help. But 
the que.^Uon I'emuin.s iiu-answercd why the public 
miud should not have been sufficiently awakened to 
the pos.sibilities ol Basic Education. It we rightly 
understand it, as visioned forth by Gandhiji, the 
.'-ihenie .-hould be &elf-j>ayiiig, the )Soduct.'! of the 
ci'iilts lauglit. the inudeiits .sliould be alilc to fiuaiv.'o it. 
impo.siDg no or very little financial burden on the 
general re.sources of the State. History has told us thiit 
dining the twenties of the .19th ceiituiy it, was non- 
oflieial agencie.s tliat pioneered English educntioii in 
tlie .-ouriii.^. till. .Stale always lagging far behind. 
Wliy on th(' ]nesenl, occasion the same non-official 
inilifitne .should be lacking has got to be explained. 

Orissa Gov^.mmenCs Khadi Scheme 

'I'be Government of Orissa Lave prepared a Hew 
scheme for this province under which \arioii.s proM- 
sious Imve be(>n made for the encouragemeut of spin¬ 
ning and weaving of Khadi. It has been put inui 
■opH'ration since 15th June last. Tliis scheme provides 
for the opening of a number of centres wii.li 600 spin¬ 
ners and 50 weavers in the first year of its operation. 
In a<ldition to this there is provision under the schciue 
for the grant of Government assistance for individual 
onterpli.se A provision of Rs. 30,000 has been made for 
jiayineul as subsidies to the spinuers. 

The scheme was put into operation from June 15, 
1948. But from June 15, 1948 till July 29, 1048 much 
work could not be done except the location of centres, 
collection of spinning and weaving implemcnUi and 
purchase of cotton. In the first instance, the work com¬ 
menced by purchasing 14 bales of cotton from Wardha 
and also bringing 22 bales of cotton on loan basis 
from the All-India Spinners’ Association. Subsequontl.v 
through lot of difficulties 150 bales of cotton from 
Wardha were received on September 16, 1948, Thii.-^e 
have been purchased at a very high price. 

Up till^now 14 centres in aU have been opened in 
the districts of Cuttack, Puri, Gaujam and Balasore 
out of which six centres arc in Puri, three iu Cuttack, 
one in Balasore and four in Qanjam. 

During the short period of three monffis and a 
half since the date of. execution of the scheme the 
number, of spinners and weavers working in the 
different centres have increased to 2,993 and 146 res- 
poetivefy although* in the scheme proviaon hae been 


made for 500 pinners and a few yeavers for the first 
year. 

In order to encourage the spinuers, the scheme 
proxirles for grant of financial a.ssistancc by Govern¬ 
ment. As a .result, of this grant enthusiasm is notieed 
among the pf!oi.>li' for hand-siiinning with oharkhi. If 
20 people combiiM* and spin, they will be provided 
with Rs. 120 to start work after a due enquiiy. Out of 
this sum they will be able to purchase the working 
materials of charkha.s and cotton. Rs. 120 will be given 
as a help for every multiple of 20 charkhas. 

After that if they begin to work b> forming 'i<>- 
operatiie societie.s and if each man will .spin one seer 
of ,varn. then each will be given a help of one rupee 
at tlic end of the month and eight annas if they 
half seer of yarn. 

A workshop for the manufacture of .spiiuuug and 
Weaving implements has been under fontempl.i!ion, 
but owing U) the nbsetiee ol suitable woiKci- it 
not be given shape to. 

Other provinces have had similar plans. Bui we ai'’ 
not a.ssured that they have made nmeh headway We 
had expeeted that the Oriyas, a le.i.'i ."ojihisiicated p'-opio 
than others, would be able to make' a bettor .cuecess of 
Khadi work. Let us hope, liowe\ev, ihai, willi tliiir 
aspiration for greater Ulkiil almost re.ilixed, tlieir 
political friHlratiou got over, they will bo able io 
devote undivided attention to eoii'truetive n.Uional- 
l^m. 

Sugar 

The Indian Central Sugarcane Committee held 
nieelings at Mew Delhi on and from October 8 la.si, 
'I’lie litimbny f.' /non tele’s corre^spondeiil seul certain 
informations iu eouneclion therewith which we pro|iose 
to 'liare with our readers. The meetings considered 
the que.stion of protection which the industry has been 
enjoying for about 15 years anti which expires on 
Mareh 21 next. The basic rea.soii for proiectiou to any 
nidustiy is to make the country .self-sufficient. This 
tlic sugar mdustiy sccims to htne doue, aud as the 
industry 1ms been allowed to export, the need for 
protection ends. But what the sugar iudiistiy has been 
Irviug to secure is to have the best of both the world,« 
—to havm protoetioB and the pei'missioii (o nxptirt. We 
will allow the New Delhi corres))onilent of onr cou- 
ti'iiipoiiiiy io describe their goings-ou. 

The sugar industry would like to retain JTo- 
teoUon and also export sugar even at rates lower 
than those fixed by it for the home market. A 
representative of the Bugar Merchants A,ssociaUon 
recently told the Committee that India eould ex¬ 
port sugar to the tune of two-lakh tons to Gulf 
ports, Turkey, etc., at Rs. 26 per maund or Rs. 10 
per muuud cheaper than the rate fixed for the 
Indian consumer. He added that though sugar from 
other countries at lower prices was av^ailabln, these 
markets were anxious to have Indian sugar ou 
account of dollar scarcity. It is also learnt that 
sugar was recently exported to Pakistan at rates 
which were lower than Indian rates by Rs. 6. 
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' Thankii In U. P. Oovemnieut, a sugar mono¬ 

poly has bi'en created. Imports are banned on 
account of dollar scarcity. Side by side Government 
lin.s become party m fixing present rates for home 
cous’.’.mption which arc lowered for purposes o) 
export. 

A seel ion of the Committee, therefore, holds 
that witli its recent record, the sugar industry h.as 
forfeited il.s claim for protection and Government 
‘hould not permit sugar exporis till the home 
market needs wore completely met. 

The Indian Central Sugarcane Committee has 
.so much expanded itself that it is having a tussle with 
the Government to .secure for itseK four annus per 
hundredweight, from fnigar excise duty, as agaiust 
one anna per hundredweight granted to it by 
Government. The ('ommittce had a balance ot 
nearly fifty-four lakhs on April I thi.s year and 
expected to recene from the Centie tweive-and- 
half lakhs .at the lale of one anna per liundred- 
weight from Ceiilral Sugar Excisi- duty. The Com¬ 
mittee has been reqiie.st.i-d by il.s Secretarial to urge 
llic Government of India to iiicnaise it* share to 
four annas per hundredweight. 

It has also been put up to the Committee to 
demand money from Government to sub.sidi.se the 
sugarcane industry. It i.s pointed out that sugar 
production was not sufficient to meet the demand 
<'f the country and that the "position was deteriorat¬ 
ing every year, hence the need to subsidise the 
industry. 

Thi.s plea w.a.s advanced to .“ecure the whole pro¬ 
ceeds of .Sugarcane Temporary Excise Fund. The 
Govcrmiient of India, however, were totally oppo.sed 
10 hyjiolhecation of specific items of revcuue for 
s])ecific purposes and therefore regretted ibs in- 
nbilily to transfer the whole amount of the fund 
lo the Committee. The Government re.alixed rupees 
three nrore forty lakhs from Temporary Exei.se 
Duly levied m lf)43-46. Out of this it al!ocat.e<i 
lakhs for five years’ provincial sugar industry 
development scheme, fifty lakh.s for eatablishuiont 
of new Sugar Technology Institute at Lucknow and 
103 lakhs for .siib.sidi.sing sugar industiy in XT.P. and 
Bihar to compensate for additional cost involved 
in certain concessions to labour. It kept with itself 
70 lakh.s to compensate sugar industry in falling 
market 

The abo\e quotations prove what has long been 
suspected and protested againal, that as between the 
Government and this cnpil.ali.st combine ther,' has 
been formulated on unholy arrangement by whic'i the 
consumer is being exploited. When will tiiis intolerable 
state of things end 7 

Prohibition 

Tb'- Congress has been vowed to total prohibition 
sincf il came under Gandhiji’.s dominating influence/ 
When under its auspices Ministries were formed in 
provinces in 1937. attempts to give shape to this policy 
were made in Madriu* and Bombay. In the latter, the 
-Kher Ministry by introducing prohibition incurred the 
vehement opposition of the liquor trade in which the 
Parsifl had been predominantly represented. In Madras, 
the Bajagopalachari Ministry limited its experiments 
lo districte like Salem, and met the. deficit caused by 
the loss of excise duty on wine by the Sales Tax; 


opposition to this tax on the part of traders was as 
intense a.s that caused in the sister Presidency. 

Since Augu.st li>, 1947, it has become a live issue. 
Madin.-! again has been going ahead with her prohibi¬ 
tion caiiiiiaign extending the number of districts to’ 
wliieh prohibition would ap]>ly. Ollier provinces, all 
under Congress Minis!ry, have boon trying to follow 
her when comes the declaration from the Central 
Government of Ihp Indian lluion that in the financial 
eousequenfej? of prohibition and Zemindari Abolition 
(he provinces should not expect any subsidy from the 
resoiiree.s of the. Centre. This has brought to the fore? 
the qiie.^lion of deficit budgets that prohibition would 
cii-ate. "Exjierte” have been trying to prove that 
Zemindari Abolition even after paying compensation 
to Zemindars would leave a margin in the hand-- ol 
llio provincial finance miril.-tcr. But about prohihitioii 
nobody lias ns yet. gone into its economic and financial 
implications. 

We have read of an orgaiiliiatioM eel up by the 
Centriil Government to tap the resources of the palm 
and date Iree.s of the country with a view to incrniiw 
wi'allh. The.se two trees aie the chief sources which 
-ujiply intoxicating beverage to the masses of the 
people. Millions of them are engaged as Uppers, as 
tnakor.'i of crude wine. Prohibitions would throw them 
out of employment, and it is the State’.s duly to find 
them other avenues of income. Here comes the utility 
of the Central organissation to which we have referred. 
These millions can tap as well for jncHlucing sugar as 
they do now for producing intoxic-.aling beverages. We 
have .seen an e.slnnate which says that a palm-tree 
\iclds juice within a season sufficient to produce a 
iri.Hiind of .sugar which at the current rate of price 
coiee.s to above Us. 35. Tiiere are said to be 4 crores, 
40 million.s, of palm-trees in India. Add to this date 
trees. .Aud the vast po'sibilitie.s of wealth production 
from these two frce.s alone are illimitable. They only 
wait for the researcher and the practical man of 
affairs lo prove tlie truth .suggested in the figure above. 
At Sovtigram unde.r Gandhiji’s inspiration they have 
been experimenting the results whereof have to be 
better publicized. 

How War Created ‘"Commercial" 

Classes 

St 10 iSinrf is a weekly published from Bombay. A» 
its name signifies, the editor, Jairam Thakurdas 
•Agiiaiii, has been striving to make it the organ of 
the (our hikh Sindhis conpegated in tb« Bombay 
Presidency who hope to build a newer and better Sind 
in areas which are watered by rivers other than the 
Indus. In an article in the Ifith number of the paper 
Mr. Nagazani, an eminent Sindhi lawyer and a noted 
writer, has, in course of the first article of the aeries, 
entitled “The Unhappy Valley" traced the history of 
the communal tension in Sind which has ultimately 
led to the ditQiersal of Sind Hindus from their anoce- 
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tral liumes built m tiuiA beyond historin memory. 
Jealoupy of Hindu siicee** in sca'vii'fts. profcasioJis, in 
trade and commeico. starle<l the mischief. The separa¬ 
tion of Sind from Bombay won the Muslims “their 
fir.st victory.” Governmcnl .services came to b** 
increasingly filled by them leading to a fall in effi- 
<apncy. The Hindus did not woriy much ; they had 
their trades, factories and international commorc’ 
where they found compen-sation for loss of Oovern- 
menl appointments The e.ve.s of the Muslims were 
ouened to these opportunities. 

The second World War came, and “a new 
<'onuTjercial eluss" wns sought to be created bv 
“Muslim ofiicial.s who while granting licenses and 
liermits wauled 50 per cent of t.liese to be given to 
Mu.slims. Men who were ignorant of commendul 
usages suddenly found themselves operating 
various monopolist concerns.’’ 

The same thing happened in Bengal, where during 
tli(' F.iziul Htui Naziinuddiii Miuistiies, Muslims 
were pitch-forked into busmcises simply because th-x 
were Mu.dims. This happened in Delhi also. And from 
this development we can trace the beginning of tim 
jobbery and corruption that have been strangling lite 
out of society in India and Pakistan. The new “eom- 
rnerciar’ classes, Hindu and Muslim, have imtiibed a 
new morality that has become ciir.se to us all. 

Tlie Battle Over Berlin 

The Paris session ol the 1). N. 0. has boi-u 
engaged since its opening ahoui four weeks b.ick m 
'■wrangling,” to use the word used by a neutral 
observer from India. The eentie of this wordy du(-l is 
Berlin under Soviet blockade now. The three Wi'stern 
occupying Powers—the United Stales, Britain und 
France—have brought Berlin’s case before the Security 
Council as “a threat to world peace.” 'I'lie Soviet 
contention in opposition is tbiit the Security Council 
is not entitled to tak6 cognisance of the Berlin dispute, 
that there is leally no “bloctade” of Berlin. The fir.?) 
point of 'the Soviet argument is a matter of iuter- 
pretation of Article 107 of the U. N. 0. Charter ; it is 
argued by Vyishinsky that no complaint can be w'ith 
the Security Council that involved “a former enemy 
country.” This legal hair-splitting is countered by the 
contention that the Berlin “blockade” is really dirc'cted 
against the three Western, occupying Powers, the 
Soviet Union’s partners in the common victory ovoi 
Germany. About the complaint of “blockade,” it is a 
question of fact which is easily ascertainable Russian 
denial can be tested by any neutral observer if there 
be a neutral •observer to be found anywhere in the 
world today* The jatest position is that a compromise 
proposal suggesting withdrawal of blockade and the 
introduction of Soviet currency to follow it hsa been 
rejected by the Soviet because there was no simul¬ 
taneity of these two steps. There is power-politics 
involved as the following from the WorUtover Press 
illustrates: 

When Russia Cut off the milk supply, it caused 
more indignation than anything hitherto. This was 


})lnymg polilics with b;ibi<-s, and flie people will not 
I'lisily forgo!. But .«oon tlu' city’s Communist Party 
i)ubli.>vhed llio uew.s llml it would ask the Soviet 
aulhoi-itios; to rolcn!. They hud undoubtedly been 
lilipod off that a favorable an.swor would be given, 
and Iheir prestige tliim enlianeed. When the 
Ilu.ssi>iris giuo in, the Amei'icHiis retimed to accept 
the luilL sH.viiig (hev had arrangid for powdered 
milk in Millirieiit ijuantilio.s by aii. This seemed 
politics loo, foi ])owd('i'f'd milk is considerecl 
iiiferioi to cow’s milk by the cily’.s mothei?-, 

llse of Atomic Power Dispute 

Another dispute tliat high-lights the widening 
gulf hetween the Western Powers and the Soviet Union 
is centred round the u.se of atomic weapons in future 
wars and their interdict under international sanction. 
.\ United Nations Atomic Energy- Commission has 
been engaged .since 1946 with creating an institution 
under it that can control and regulate the abuse and 
M-'P of this most devastating of scientific discovi-ries. 
All iutciiiu lejiort .-nbmitlfd by it piopo.seil inspection 
inder U N. O auspices of research .stations tliat were 
concernisl with atomic research and of factorito and 
mines, devoting attention to its applic.ation to human 
needs. The repiesi-ntatives ol the Soviet Union to ihis 
(aimniis.sioii demurred to tlii- i>ropo«al for inspecliou 
'-Iieciull.v : .siiieo then the Commission has be’eii in 
abeyance owing to this opposition. The Paris session 
Ol tile U. N. O. General A.s.soiTibly lifi.« been fre.^hly 
confnmled with llie dilnminu of finding a solution In 
it : i! appomied an 11-Meuiber Coromitteii of which 
the Indian Union was one to llue.sh the matter out. 
Though they are no ncavei solution, the Assembl.t’s 
session \\:l^ quicki'iied iiilo e\pectanev of .''Ucces- bv a 
Soviet pioposal fill “Ilie vhafting of a convention for 
the oiit-luvving and de.slrucliou ol atomic weapons and 
a convention esUVilishing a control agency- -boih to go 
into force simull.incously.” 

The react,ion of Western oiimion to the Soviet 
pro}Ki.Hal can be understood from (lie following extract 
from a A'cic Yiirk 'J'irni'.s article : 

“(jirile aside from tJu' fact that il would take 
ouiy a few houts to deslui.v all .4merican atomic 
wiupon.s, while it would take months and possibly 
yrars to create an effoctivc control agenc.v, Vyishin- 
sky coiitinui's to repHdinle all flic other control 
features of the .4tomic Corainis-sion’s plan, includ¬ 
ing tilt: oliminaliou of a Russian veto bv meann of 
wliicli Russia eoukl always prevent any control of 
Rii.ssiiiii atomic activitie.s behind the Iron Ckirtuin. 
And that rodiice.s his ‘coiice.ssion’ to a propaganda 
munoeuver designed not only to mislead the world 
bill also to di.sarm tlie United States and eliminate 
tlie main factor wliich hehv keep Russian foi'p.e in 
elx^ck.” 

The loader of the U. S. A. delegation to the 
U. N. O.. Warren Austin, dotted the i’s and crossed the 
I’s of this objection to the Soviet proposal. A summary 
of Ids flpeoch stre-'sed on the necessity of “effective 
and enforceable international control of atomic energy 
in tlie beginning and all the time”; he appears to have 
tried to raise a. laugh over the Soviet propo«»l by 
saying that “if it referred to the destruction of the 
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Ijomb cusingrt (inly, aii.v machine-tihoi) could make 
lliom in a short lime, but if referred to the nuclenr 
tiifl inside, no oui' would advornlo the destruction of 
tlmt ; . . . the lu'oduction of nuclear fuel for hene- 
fic‘i:il purpose is similar to its manufacture for dcstruc- 
live purposes up to the very late stage, and would, 
therefore, require thorough and unhamperwl control 
from the very beginning.” 

China’s Travail 

On the lOlh of October, 1911, th Chiiie.se n ,olu 
lionaries under the in.sjtiring load of Dr. Sun YaUsen 
overthrow the Manchu regime. The day ha.s siuee then 
hec'ii celebrated by our Chinese neighbours a.s u dtiy ol 
re-dedication to the cause of Chinese freedom, ol 
'lignily as one, of signifiranl, events of the modern 
age. This is a daj.' ,apart fi-om the Republic’.^ founda¬ 
tion day which fell on .lanuary 1, 1912. 

.Siuci' then our (tliiiic.-e friends have been passing 
through an experience of internal conflict .and foreign 
intervention and attack under which a less tough race 
would have .succumbeil. This period coincided with the 
Japanese att.ack on their integrity and their grim fight 
against it for eight years, 1937-45. A New York woekl\, 
Tinu-, di'M-iibed in glowing words this episode in 
t'liinaV inillenial life, ¥urpa.'-.-ing in glory anything 
e^'eu m her own history or of any other people. 

"llis (Chiaug Kai-shekV) people ha.s been beahm 
.and battered from one end of China to the other. 
Their cilies have been bombed : tbeir soldiers 
uu'sed, their women raped. From Valley Forg<’ (a 
lefereiice to the U. S. A. Civil War) through Valley 
Forge he hits fought and gone on fighting. The aid 
Ibal the Demoenicie.s jiromiscd him was never 
enough. Rut he kept on. In e.arlier years he had 
fought a retiring batt.li. Rut in 1941. ho fought the 
Japanese to a .standstill. Tlmt was an achievemeni 
neither Rvitish nor .Am"ne.m have yet (1944) 
aeeomplished." 

This epic of ondunince deserved a better seque.l. 
Rut fate Im.s deereed otherwise. And we have been 
witnes.se." to a fight between Chinese and Chinese since 
llic defeat of Japan. Communism and nationalism are 
in death-grip, and the world can only look on in mute 
helplessneas at this frustration of hopes, at this ^tragedy 
in the life of one-fourth of the world’s population. 

KhursheH Nariman 

Bombay mourns the death of Khiirshed N.inmnti 
so soon after hi« return to the leadership of the e.ivii’ 
administration of the eity. Today it hard to resi.s! 
the regret that a good man and tru .should have been 
kept under the shadow and dejirived of legitim.ate 
opportunity to serve the people in the way ho was 
moat eaimble of doing, We on this side of India, away 
from the heat, of the controversy that raged round 
him in the middle thirties, can take a detached view 
of the persona' fictors involved in the matter. We 


<leplore now as wa did then that the High Command 
of the Congress should have been led to put a ban on 
the activities of a public man who by his service." was 
marked out as the leader of the Congress party when 
it chose to undertake luinislcriul responsibility in 
Indian provinces under the Act of 1936. 

He came in lino with the pioneers of political 
reform iu India represented by .such doughty figures 
fis Dadabhai Naoroji, Plierozeshah Mehta, Edulji 
Wucl>a and other leaders of the Parsi oomraimity m 
India. Ho carried their traditions to new altitude, 
by hi.s lone fight ag.iinst t.lie Back Buy Reclamatiou 
scandals when Lord Lloyd was Governor of Bombay. 
He wa.s a young lawyer then unknown to llie public, 
but the way in which ho threw himself into thn fight 
against corruption in high places pul the .seal of 
Icadorsliip on his brow. He identified himself with and 
led the Youth Movement in Bombay which brought 
him into intimate touch with Subha." Chandra Bo.se. 
This camaraderie made him one of the leaders of radical 
opinion within the l.'ongress. J’hen eanie tlu' eclipse. 
And by liLs dignified .attitude under iriju.st.jcc Khurshed 
Nariman retained tlu’ esteem lu' di.^interesU'd Rombay. 
And just before his death- -a month or two before— 
Congres.s leadership in the province did the decent 
thing in calling back tlu' oM warrior to hi.s post of 
<iu(.v, and we ha\r: been looking forward to the fuller 
recognition of his worth in the expansive days of free 
India. Instead, death has come to rob u.s of this hope. 

Benjamin Guy lloriiiman 

Death has been busy robbing India and more 
particularly Bombay, of the fighters for her freedom. 
Benjamin Guy Homimnn has been taken away from 
iiH, with whom he made common cause against the 
imperialism of his own people. Horniman came 
to Calcutta 42 .years ago during the hey-day of the 
unti-Partition and Swadeshi Movement when the 
Calcutta Statesman under Rnteliffe’s editorship had a 
spell of .sincere friend.ship for Indian aspirations for a 
fulh'r lib' of dignity iinioug na'ioii.s. From Calcutta he 
was invited l,o Bombay when Pherozeshah Mchts 
planned the start of an English daily in Bombay 
vowed to the popular cause. Horniman organized the 
liovihnv Chrovidi' and set it tn the road to leadershij) 
of jiublie opinion in Western India. He was a leader of 
ihe Home Rule League Movement during the second 
decade of thi' present country ; for this crime of his he 
wn.s externed from India by the British bureaucracy 
and kept in England. But hi.s heart remained in 
Bombay into whim'll he nlrao.st gate-ernshetf after seven 
years. 

He lived to se<i the end of imperialist exploitation 
in India. To the memory of this sincere friend 
of India we pay onr homage. 
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BRITISH RULE AND INDIA’S CULTURAL HERITAGE 

By Dh. NANDALAL CHAITERJI, mji, phs., 

University oj Lucknow 


Vow that India has achieved lior independence, it may 
not be inappropriate to attempt a historical review of 
the influence of British rule on our cultural heritage. 
Free India must necessarily lake stock of the cultural 
legacy of British rule so as to be able to formulate lier 
iinniotliate outlook and future goal. 

1'ho period when British rule got itself cutreticlv d 
in this country during the middle of the eighteenth 
century may be designated the dark age of modern 
India, for the old order lay prostrate with the* ^li'>- 
.appearauc'- of the Mughal Empire and the rcsulling 
vaciumi wa.s lending to a kind of cultural anarchy' wliicli 
leaded adversely on the peopl{'’a morale and ae)f- 
t'onfcciousncsa. The Company’s early administration only 
aggmwited the chaos, for being suddenly uplifted froui' 
the unrumuntic and dull monotony of factory accounts 
to tile diray heights of political power, the Comp.any’s 
‘(/'rvniil.'* naturally got loo much engrossed in personal 
aggraudiseriient to be able to think of cultural pursuits. 
'I’ley were out for shaking the pagoda tree, and they 
riad no time or inclination for anything else. The out¬ 
look in those early days of Britisli power was indeed 
gloom V for India, and a feeling of frustration seemed 
■ 0 veigh on the minds of thoughtful people everywhere, 
.iidiun vernacular literature of this period, for example, 
!jotra>.‘! the utter despaii and escapism that had crtpl 
over tu'' country’s inner soul, and its passional<'ly 
Idvotioual or -"orbidiy erotic notes revealed the tem¬ 
per of an age that was crumbling in the midst of the 
tinsel artificiality of a dying order. 

But India’s national culture has been a continuum 
always, and even in the politically decomposed and 
nulturally disintegrated India of the eighteenth cenluty 
a complete break with the past was not possible. 
Besides, the John Company could count amongst il.> 
servants a few who did not blindly follow the principle 
of '‘gei-Tich~Qiackly-atul-€leaT-out‘Oj-the-^otini.ry.” The.se 
rare itadividuals in the Company’s service had t.he 
healthy zeal' and determination to study India’s reli¬ 
gious and* secular literature. Warren Hastings, the first 
Governor-General, was the most influential among 
those early European students of Indian culture, and 
his patrona^ was of vital importance to the ';^rowth of 
Indologickl studies in that age. 

In fact,'Hastings’s'interest in oriental loaroing had 
a potient influence on tKfe'oultural life of pritish India. 
With hii'innate sympathy for, Indian learning,*'“he 
became,''’unof5iially,'of ' course,''-the chief patron ef 
India’s old learning. He took' an unusual -interest in 
Indian li(wl’-Hii»du and Muslim, and got it systematised 
at bis own expense. This pioneer work-prciiared the 
ground folr he'ultimate codification, and modem adapta¬ 
tion and simplification. A number of Indian voiks 


which were mostly in Persian or Sanskrit came to be 
produced under the direct patronage of the Governor- 
General to whom those were dodicatod by the authors. 
Siiyyid Ghultim Husain’.-: Siynr-ul-M utaakhkhirin is a 
well-known ox.Hinplo of IhLs kind. The Calcutta Madrasa 
was founded by Warren Hastings liinhsolf, and the 
(•.“lablishmcnt of the gre.'it Asiatic Society of Bengal 
wa.s in no sinall tuoasuro due to his eiicoiiragcmcnt and 
patronage. Warren Hastings was such a warm admirer 
of orieiital classics that he even propo.sed the inclusion 
of their study in the courses of the University of 
Oxford. He look a keen intero.st in 7 >.airiting and otho! 
fine arts, and his patronage was l•espon^ible for tlic 
.success of a number of European painters who came to 
Tudia at this time. 

H.isliiigs'H example was naturally n .source oi 
eucouregement to other Eiiro]>eans who wanted to study 
oriental huiguage.s and institutions. The most distin¬ 
guished trio among these contemporaries of Warren 
Hastings were Charles Wilkins, Nathaniel Bra.ssey 
Hiilhe<l, and William .lone.s. These three scholars .may 
be regarded as the pioneers among European orientul- 
i.sts, and their hi-'loric contribution to Indian learning 
i.s of permanent v.alue to modern India. Mr. Wilkin.** 
who was well-read in Pemian, Bengali and Sanskrit was 
the father of Indian printing, for the Persian and 
Bengali printing types cast by him made printing in 
the.se laiiguage.s for tlie fir.st time possibh; in India. In 
order to achieve success in a country so remote from 
Europe, he had to play the role of a metallur.’ist, 
engraver, founder and printer—all in one. Apart from 
printing, he acquired such mastery of Indian classics 
that he produced the first English translation of the 
Phfifiwod Giia which was pubhshed in London (in 17W) 
uiid'T the patronage of the Directors of the East India 
Company. His translation of the Ifitopudcsha appeared 
a counle of years later. But, Wilkins’s achievement in 
the field of Indian epigraphy was no less profound ®i:d 
inspiring. His work, in short, marked the real beginning 
of Indologieal studie.s among Europeans in India. Mr. 
Halhcd was an equally distinguished orientalist, ^ahd hia 
Bengali GrarnmaP is a pioneer work of immense value 
Sir William Jones was, however, the ni6st brilliant 
of the trio, and hi.s place ftmon'g the European studerits 
of W■^^■ntal learning iii .memorable in the histoiiy of 
Modern India. He had'liroficicncy in nearly eViiry one 
of the Ttkny European languages, and, what is indeed 
remarkable, he was master of Hebrew, Persian, Arabic 
and Sanskrit, llis linguistic and also scientific attajn- 
mbnts were a veritable marvel of that age, 1 'and it ia 
indeed surprising how in the: midst of hia arduous datins 
as a tiudge of the* Calcutta Supreme Court'b# eoulo 
find time for his oriental studies. His most historic 
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work WM the foundation of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal for the study of the history, antiquities, arts, 
sciences and literatures of Asia. He became its first 
President as Warren Hastings gracefully declinwl the 
honour in his favour. His scholarship as also his expert, 
guidanci! of scientific and literary studies under the 
auspices of the Asiatic Society produced results of a 
high order, and laid the foundations of oriental 
research in India. The Asiatic Society of Bengal soon 
became the prototype of similar learned societies in 
other Presidencies. Through these Societies the portals 
of oriental learning were thrown oiien to the West, and 
Europe and America began to draw some inspiration 
from the East—a fact which was testified to by such 
givat writers of the last century as Goethe, Schlegel, 
Emerson and Thorcau. The Indian people’s self-esteem 
which had reached almost the vanishing point under 
the onslaiiglits of Western culture had a new and un- 
('xpected stimulus in the European appreciation ot 
Indian culture. Thus, “Asiatic” Jones, and his colla¬ 
borators may well be regarded as the pioneera of Indian 
renaissance itself. 

The work begun by those early pioueens was conti¬ 
nued with equal zeal and iiersistence by Henry Thomas 
Colcbrookc—an eminent civilian In the Company’s 
service in Bengal. His studies in Sanskrit were as pro¬ 
found as they were extensive, and his researches iu 
Indian philosophy, Vedic literature, mathematics snd 
astronomy entitled him to be ranked os the foremost 
orientalist of the early nineteenth century. The Hoyal 
Asiatic Society of Great Britain which owed its incep- 
liun to his personal efforts is one of his lasting 
contributions to oriental studies iu Europe. 

This enthusiasm for oriental culture was, howe\er, 
confined to a select few. The Company’s government 
ofiScially took little or no interest in the promotion of 
oriental scholarship. The Calcutta Madrasa owed it-*’ 
iwigin to the personal inU^rest of Warren Hastings, and 
its counterpart—the Sanskrit College of Benares—^was 
likewise established through the efforts of the local 
British Resident. The Fort William College for the 
t’ampany's servants was similarly founded by Wellesley 
on lus own initiative. These Colleges, however, made 
little progress, for while on the one hand the Govern¬ 
ment provided insufficient funds, very few Indians on 
(he other liand availed themselves of the instruction 
jirovided in these institutions. Things came to such a 
pass that there were often more teachers than students 
in the oriental colleges. The Fort William College 
meant for Uie Company’s junior civilians did encourage 
vernacular studies for a few years, but this institution 
was closed down under the orders of the Company not 
long after its inception. This failure of oriental educa¬ 
tion was due, firstly, to want of adequate financial 
support, secondly, to missionary opposition and propa¬ 
ganda,- thirdly, to the new-born craze for English 
education among the enlightened Indianz, fourthly, to 
the rerruitmmit of only Englii^-knowing ^dians to the 
Ppntpany's services, and, lastly, to the murapreoentation 


t 

of the Anglicists who had no knowledge of oriental 
learning and who ridiculed the oriental classics as *‘t>} 
less value than the paper mi which they are printed 
wan when it was blank." 

While classical studies languished modem Indian 
literatures, however, received powerful stimulus from 
European missionary enterprise in the early part of the 
nineteenth century. The Serampore missionaries, for 
exami)le, did valuable pioneering work in the develop¬ 
ment of modern Bengali literature, Bengali journalisiti 
and Bengali printing through their translations of the 
Bible and other original works of a useful nature. Of 
these missionaries, William Carey, J. C. Mnrshman, 
and William Ward former! an illustrious trio whose 
I'diicational, cultural and journalistic activities are of 
vital importance to the history of modem India. The 
Anglo-Indian Press which began it.s long and historic 
career with the first English newspaper founded by 
JaiiK's Hicky in 1780 made a profo<ind irapresisicn on 
the mind of the educated Indians who along with their 
Christian missionary collaborators finally laid the 
foundations of a popular press in India. 

One of the noteworthy eontributions of the British¬ 
ers in the days of John Company was their momentous 
deciision to make the new learning the foundation ot 
Indian education and that (hrough the medium of 
English. The uninformed erilicisnis of oriental learning 
in Macaulay’s historic minute would sound ridiculous a(, 
the present day, and Macaulay’s arrogant sarcasm about 
“seas of treacle and seas o] butter,” or his impudent 
boast that a shelf of a good European library was 
worth the entire tre.'isures of oriental literatures may 
not matter anything to us now, but the fact rem.ains 
that the foundat.ion.s of India’s i>resctit-day revival as 
a nation were laid in the cultural movements which 
issued directly from the fountainhead of English edu¬ 
cation, or indirectly as an inevitable reaction against 
the p.vceas of .Anglicisation. That English education 
ilecply .stirred the depths of the Indian mind and broke 
up its inertness is an undeniable historical fact. Ev'en 
the reaction which came against the fast-moving tide of 
Westernisation assumc<l an expression which was 
fundamentally based on a deep study of the Western 
civilisation. The educational policy of the Government 
w’os neither progressive, nor comprehensive, yet it 
helped to create a large and progressive educated middle 
class which became the mainstay of India’s cultural 
revival and political awakening. 

Secularisation through liberalisation was, however, 
the main contribution of British rule to Iilidian culture. 
The new wine of Western thought produced a natural 
ferment in India, and it resulted in the growth of a 
secular outlook on all a^>ect8 of life. Even in the 
sphere of Indian religion, European rationalism had a 
deep infiuence, and prepared the ground for a new re¬ 
birth. Ram Mohun Roy, who is justly regarded as the 
father of modern India was, in spite of his unrivalled 
oriental learning, essenlially a raiiotial‘humanist who 
was deeply influenced by Western 
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Ohristiamty. Eia zeal for reform as well as revival in 
the spheres of society and religion was much too 
rational and much too impregnated with Western 
liberalism to have any direct appeal for the common 
man. But it gave the newly-educated middle class a 
spiritual balm in the midst of the destruction of old 
\ aJue8 and the old way of life. Ram Mohun Hoy was 
a great reformer, but he was more distinguished ns the 
founder of various secular movements in India. He was, 
in fact, the first modem man in India. But, all his 
movements—social, educational, cultural or political— 
owed their prime inspiration to the fount of English 
education. The movement of social reform and female 
•-•mancipation was, for instance, a direct offshoot of 
Western humanism. The abolition of mti and slavery, 
or the legil recognition of widow remaniages reflected 
a liberalism which came along with the introduction ol 
English education. Even Indian nationalism was the 
child of Western influences in more ways than one. The 
wave of cultural reaction which was marked by the 
Rebellion of 1857 failed to stem the tide of secularisa¬ 
tion, and in the ideological conflict that came in its 
wake, Western liberalism won the day, and finally 
broke India’s cultural isolation as also her intellectual 
stagnation. The “Rebellion” virtually marked the end 
of the old order and the old way of thinking. 

The complete ascendancy of the New Learning was 
the key-note of India's eultural history after 1857. But, 
it, was through the New Learning that India redeemed 
its lost soul. The first phase of this revival was religious 
and the mighty minds like Ram Mohun Roy, Viveka- 
nauda, Duyanauda and .Keshav Chandra Sen formed 
the motive force of this awakening. That this religious 
revival is closely interlinked with India’s freedom 
movement needs no elaboration. In short, a new India 
had arisen with the impact of Western culture, and the 
varied religious developments of the post-Rebelliou 
period, such as the re-appearance of orthodoxy among 
a section of the educated Hindus, the growth of 
synthetic eclecticism in the Brahmo movement, the 
intensification of the Muslim reaction associated with 
the Qadiani and the Aligarh movements, the birth of 
the neo-Vedantic order of Sri Ramakriahna and Viveka. 
nanda, the inception of the aggressive revivalism of the 
Aiya Samaj, or the philosophic and spiritual latitudine- 
rianism of the Theosophical movement fostered the 
forces which all served to strengthen and inspire the 
Indian national movement of our tunes. European 
thought wielded a potent influence on the mind of 
Young India^Tbe democratic faith of the Victorian age, 
no less tlwD its pontivism and humanism moulded the 
thou^t-eurrents of modem India; and Comte, Mill, 
Carlyle, Maisini, Kant and Fichte inspired new trends 
in Indian literature and political life. Even Western 
unbelief led to repercusnons in Indian society in the 
fonn of intellectual agnosticism and moral epicureanism. 
Both the orthodox reaction and the modernist ntionaL 
ism <d modem India wem thris a product of Englilh 
education and Britidt nde. 


The post-Rebellion period witnessed cultural deve¬ 
lopments through official agencies in various other 
directions as well. The Archaeological Department pre¬ 
pared the ground for a renewed Indian interest in the 
rount.ry’s art, architecture and epigraphy. The Education 
Deparlment sought to revive oriental research on 
modern scientific lines. European .scholars in India and 
abroad patiently reconstructed the missing links of 
Indian history, and made the Indians conscious of their 
glorious past. European savants gave a powerful impetus 
to the study of oriental philosophy and classics. The 
l■(^markable efflorescence of the modern Indian verna¬ 
cular literatures was inspired and shaped by the Euro¬ 
pean cultural influences of this period. Indian poetry, 
flniniti, and fiction underwent, a process of modemisa- 
lion, and found a new orientation as a result of the 
impact of Europe on the Indian mind. The growth of 

scientific, spirit wu.s also a consequence of the new 
emication that opened the way to the sciences and 
technologies of the West. This many-sided cultural 
nwaktming stimulated progress in all spheres of life— 
economics, industries, society, art, science, literature 
and philosophy. In .short. British rule, despite its in¬ 
herently conservative and mundane character, set in 
motion new creative forces in every domain of our 
national life. It may thus well be likened to the in¬ 
dispensable burning of the stubble as a prelude to the 
next crop. 

This bird’s-eye view of the cultural influences of 
British rule shows the steady re-orientation of Indian 
life and thought under tlic pressure of alien ideas. 
These influences were both positive and negative, and 
they operated both in the .moral and material fields. 
The stor 3 ' of these diverse influences sums up the basic 
trends of Modern Indian history. This historj' has iti* 
lights and shades, for India has been moulded in 
different ways in different periods of British rule. The , 
Indians entered the arena of the modern world in a 
mood of frustration. They began by aping the West. 
The eaily products of English education, in their first 
flush of enthusiasm for Western culture, paid almost 
fetish worship to all that was glittering in the Western 
way of life, snd this craze for imitation assumed at 
tiroes ludicrous proportions. The so-called Babu re¬ 
presents this phase of cultural mimicry and intellectual 
slavery. A reaction against this slavish imitation of I he 
West was not long in coming, for Modern India soon 
tired of this new Babu culture, and realised the futility 
jpf merely copying the West. Young India began to 
chafe under the weight of the new shackles of cultural 
bondage, and gradually sought emancipation therefrom. 
Thia feeling of self-conaciousn^ gave birth to aggres- 
si\'e Hindu and Muslim revivalist movements. India 
then began to denounce the materialism of the West, 
and became conscious of its ancient spiritual legacy. 
Political and economic discontent accentuated this 
cleavage between India and the West, and deepened 
the eultural conflict between the two. 

Divergent senttinenta, however, soon dominated 
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the oullural outlook of modem India. One was repre¬ 
sented above ail by Rabindranath Tagore according to 
whom the problem of Indian culture is in fact the 
problem of the world culture in miniature. The India 
that, Togorr envisaged is one which cannot bo restriftod 
by the fetters of nationalism or any other ism. This 
India is said to be mnnihing in (juest of a higher ideal 
of universal brotherhood, which shall be for the gain of 
all humanity. The other school of thought rcprc-sentcd 
by Vivekananda and Dnyananda strove for the self- 
pxpreasion of India’s own spiritual voice and genius for 
the salvation of the whole world. This spiritual revival 
is>m has steadily developed since the latter p.art of the 
last ctmlury, and, re-vivified by the intellcctunl and 
philosophic asceticism of Sri Aurobindo (jhose in our 
own .time.s, forms the hn.ris of an intensely patriotic 
conception of Indian culture and India’s s;;iri ual 
mi.ssion. Yot another school of thought wa.s represented 
by Mahatma Gandhi througli his gospel of peace, mo^ 
force and ahimsa. Though he was the culminalioa of 
India’s spiritual re-awakening, he wa.s not communal, 
parochial or intolemnt. His inhislencc on spiritual faith 
and moral regeneration marks a way of thought which 
frpe India and the world have yet to digest and ai»i- 
milate. The clash of tliese conflicting ways of thinking 
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has necessarily created a crisu in Indian culture which 
we can resolve in the light of our own traditions and 
ideals alone. Free India will after all have to stand on 
her own legs, politically as well as culturally. 

The Indian mind which successfully stood the 
clmllengp of Western culture in the last centuiy is now 
called upon to bridge the gulf between the old village 
syslem and the new technocracy, and between the 
nneient .spirituality .and the modern cults of force and 
real politics. British rule introduced to India the 
industrial civilisation and commercial culture of the 
West with all the attendant evils thereof, but it 
attempted no h.irmonious fusion of the Indian and the 
Wostern ways of life. The inevitable consequence of 
this failure wxs a maladjustment of thr.se two, which 
c.aused all the ills of sepamlism, reactionism and com- 
munaliaai. India today is oii the threshold of a ucw 
re.-lnrth. The cultural problems that lie aticad of her 
may not be easy of solution, but free India, we all hope. 
Jiud pray, will eventually adjust her age-old culture to 
modern conditions of industrialism and nationalism, 
and CM)lve a sj’nthotic eulturo which will be her dis¬ 
tinctive contribution to world-thought and world- 
culture. 


SOME ASPECTS OF THE DRAFT CONSTITUTION 

■f’RiNciPAL A. K. GHOSAL, m.a. (Cal.\ ph.d (Lonpon) 
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Let us now fcc what is the present position with re,aard 
10 the conditions governing citizenship at the ccntimcnce- 
menl of the ConMitiiiinn and Imw i.ir the rcqiiir( mcni'- 
have Ijccb simplified with a riew to aceornmodittc ilie 
refugees from East Bengal. With regard to thn first clause 
in the Draft Constitution regarding citizenship qiislification 
no modification is called for, iior has any been made, a« 
it eoncerng persons born in what is now Indiati Union 
and those born of parents or grand parents born therein. 
-All such persons auiomaticclly become citizens of India 
at the commencement of the consUtulion unless they suffer 
fiT,m any of the di'qualificalioos. such os being below 
21 years of age, bankrupt, insane or making a foieign state 
their permanent abode before Isl day of April, 19*47 and 
so on. It is with regard to the doniicile qualifications set 
forth in the second clause tliat sonic simplification has 
been made. The present position as explained by Dr. 
B. C. Roy, the Premier of West Bengal at a Press Con¬ 
ference on the 26th of July last, is as fallows;— 

The domicile requirement would be deemed to be 
satisfied if a person fulfils either of the two following 
conditions:— 

(1) If he makes a declnration before an enumerator 
appointed in connection with the preparation of electoral 
roll (and not the District Magistrate or sny other high 
officials) tliat he had been residing in the Indian Union 


and also desired to do so in (mure- -not at all a difficult 
or complicated procedure beyond the reach of common men. 

(2) If before the cominenr.etncnl of the constitution he 
deposited in the office of the District Magistrate a declara¬ 
tion in writing of Ids desire to acquire such domicile and 
ii he had resided in Indian territory for at least one 
month before such declaration, 'fbe process has since’ 
been further simplified and embodied in Part 11, under 
head “Explanation of domicile", of the "Questions for the 
gtiidance of Enumerators” issued by the Government of 
West Bengal. It runs as foUows:— 

Past II— Explanation of Domicile 

(o) ‘‘A person may acquire domicile in India by 
taking up fixed habitation in this country as provided 
by Clause 10 of Appendix IV to memorandum Mo. 
634(2) A. R, dated 22nd May, 1948. The taking up of 
fixed habitation is itself a fact whiyh gives the 
domicile. No declaration is necessary in such coses” 

Fixed habitation in the Indian Union is a phrase which 
includes staying at different places in the Indian Union! 
at different times. The emphasis is on inhabiting the 
country, not on redding in a fixed place. In other words 
anybody who has taken up fixed hatHtarion in India, is 
ipso facto a citizen of Indian Union without the formality 
of having to make a declaration as required by the explaiii- 
atitm of ’domicile’ in Article 5 (b) of the Draft Qonsdti^an 
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It should be noted, however, that to acquire citizenship 
is not to acquire voting right. To be a voter a person 
iias to satisfy more stringent residence qualification. In 
bis statement before a Press Conference referred to above 
Pr. Roy described the position as defined by tbc instructions 
of the Government of India as follows : 

“A person shall not be qualilird to be included 
in the cdectoral roll for any electoral unit u.n/ess he has 
n place oj residenre in that unii and lias rc.^iiloil in such 
place for a period nf not less than IfiO da)s in the 
fifianriiil year endin/i on March ill, 1948. For the 
purpose of this parugrapli a per.«m sbnll be deemed 
to have resided in u plate if he sonieiimes uses it a*' 
a sleeping place ami a person she.ll not he ileemed to 
cease to reside in a place merely because ho is absent 
from if or has another tlwelling in wbieli be resides if 
hs' is at lil»ettv to re.li:rn to llie tdaee ul any liMe ami 
iliis not abiindoiied hi>- ioieinioii of returning.'' 
For'tbc: pnrpo e of n gi.'li.ilioii in the eietjoral ndl in 
terms of llic ab'>\e itisintrlioiis it woulil be enough if ti 
IM-iHin made a deeiaration before llx enumerator that Im 
liad been slaving in the eleePual iinii for llie requin-d 
period of 160 days ami desired to resiilc tlicre in future 
and aho if a icfugcc mad" a declaration before the 
rnomcrator that he had come ovei to the Indian linion 
and de.sired to remain there in fiiUno. Tile residence 
qualification has been made sufficiently loo‘«c, so as to 
rope in the largest nuinlier of persons. The requirement 
as to 180 days’ slay did not meiui that it should be a 
continuous one. The provision regarding the place of 
residence did not mean that the house must }><• owned. A 
hired hou.se, a hotel or even a refugee camp would fulfil 
the requirement. The only thing that was necessary was 
that the residence must be available for him at any lime 
that he wants to use it during the period of litb days. 
4s regards refiigws still further relaxation in the jiioce- 
diire has been made. On the subject of the enrolment 
of refugees as voters in the. preliminary rolls in eoinneetlon 
vitb the firs! general cleetion to be held under the new 
ronstilution India fJoverriment’s instructions as quoted by 
Dr. Roy at the same Press Conference are as follows; ■ 

"h has been decided that for the present refugeijs 
should 1 h; regi.stered in the electoral roll on a mere 
declaration by tiiem of their intention to reside perma 
nently in the town or village concerned irrespective of 
the actual period of their residence. Such enrolment is 
Rable to revision in due time in accordance with the 
electoral law when enacted.” 

These instructions have practically been incorporated 
in “Questions for the guidance of Enumeiaiors” under 
head “Enrolment of Refugees” which runs as follows:— 

• Part 111 —Enrolment of Refugees 

“Re^gees should be registered in the electoral roll 
on a mere declaration by them, of their intention to 
reside ^lermanently in the town or village concerned 
irrespective of tlic actual period of residence.” 
According to the direction given by the office of the 
Constituent Assembly this declaration is to be given by 
B refugee in writing and before a responsible officer 
sfiecified in this behalf by the Provincial Government. To 
make it easy for the lefugees to moke the declaration 
the West Bengal Government have specified for this pur¬ 
pose sill ibtuaerottm, Presidents of Union Boards, Pi^< 


drats-Panchayet, Sub-Registrars, Sub-Divisional Officers 
and District Magistrates as the persons authorised to 
re< five the declaration. 

It will be seen that n ilistinetion has been made between 
cilisM'nship qunlifiealinii and vmers’ qualification. But 
ample ronretsions have been made in favour of refugees 
from Pakistan so that they may not be debarred from 
voting right on llu‘ grouml of stringent domieile require¬ 
ments. At the same time a ‘domieile’ qualification has 
been insisted on and we think rigidly to guard against 
‘sjmrinns voter'' fiom ano's the borders influencing the 
eleetioiis fiom ulterior motive'. To be a voter a person 
iniisi give coiielii'ive proof of hi-. il -f-iH to make West 
Bengal their perjnaneiil iionu-. .Mthougli there may be 
some justifieution for the reliAaiion in ihis direetion that 
lia^ Iteen made in favour of refugees niidei tin; rules as 
slated above in view of the per.iili."r rondilious of the 
refugees, when thing' gid stahili'rd. we think, the domicile 
qnalifiration should he ligidly enforced. Wc do not agree 
with the view that even those who are now habitually 
resident in Pakistan hut who siinph make a declaration 
of willingiips.s to liecotne Tndi-'in eilize.as sluinhl In' eniolled 
as voters Voting right is a very imiiortuni right which 
should be given with due canlion. It may spell incalculable 
injury to the State if the door is left open for its abuse 
by inteiested parties. 'Wlien the present abnormal condi¬ 
tions pass away the relaxtttion now made in the rules about 
domicile qualifications to nccominodale the refugees from 
East Bengal should be done away with and those who want 
to lie enrolled as voters must jioi only be able to give 
evidence nf being habitual re.'idents of Indian Union, but 
also of having a permanent habitat therein. On the 16th 
of September last the West Bengal Assembly adopted a 
retolulion recommending an annuulment to Article 5 of 
the Draft Constitution regarding citizenship in the follow¬ 
ing terms:-- 

”4, person iiiav d< quire his domicile if:-“(l) hr 
ha' a fixed habitation in the !f rritorv of India as defined 
in the Cuiisiiiiition or f2) he ha.s made and deposited in 
soine office oi with som«- offiecrs in the territory of India 
as defined in the Consliliilion appointed in this behalf 
bv the Provincial Government^ a deeiaration in writing 
under his hand of his desire to acquire such a domicile 
provided that he has been a rcsMcni of the territory of 
India for at least one month before the date of 
declaration.” 

As West Bengal is mainly and vitally affected by the 
provision of the article in question the Consliuient Assembly 
ot India should give serious consideration to the amend¬ 
ment suggested above and adopt it. The amendment is 
coivceived in a spirit nf compromise, attempting in iU 
second part to make lilieral concession in favour of refugees 
while guarding against faked voters. It may appear to 
he a little irksome to refugees to have to make a declaration 
liefore an officer and product* evidence of at least one 
month’s residence Imfore the deulatation although the 
rigour of the procedure may be softened by nonunating an 
officer who may be readily accessible to rotnimon people, say, 
the President of a IJitioo Board, or the Chairman of a 
MnnicipaRty, but the difficulty is unavoidable‘to prevent 
the greater harm consequent on throwing the privilege 
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open indiscriininatfly to all. As we have said above We may be content either residence for a certain 
when tbinRs settle down the procedutc should be stiffened prescribed period, say one year or six months, within the 
and both tlie jtrovisioiis in the amendment should be territory of the Union or birth or descent from parents or 
insisted upon instead of making them alternative. The grand-parents bom within the territory of Indian Unbn. In 
ttrm ‘fixed habitation' in the first claust; of the amend- the long run this distinction between citizenship qualifi- 
niciit should lie precisely defined. It .should includes eatioa and electoral qualification may perhaps be removed 
ented houses, quarters occupied by virtue of holding an provided there is a return to peaceful conditions in the 
office, rooms in lodging housc.s or hotels provided they an world, but for the present, situated as we are, we have to 
occupied habitually hesidc.s houses owned liy person. As he cautious in the matter of admitting persons l«> 
regards citizenship qualifications wc rpav lie mure liberal, franchise. (To 6c continued) 

-: 0 :- 

FRANCE’S DILEMMA 

Bctwieen the Left and the Right 


*By kamalesh 

DimiNff thf la.st Ort'itt. War Field-Marshall Siiiula, 
whose political propiieides havi very often turned out 
to be bitterly true, siid Ihat France would cease to be 
a great Power after tlie war. It caused mutch uproar 
and great resentment iu France. Today, three years 
after tho conclusion of the war and after a dozen 
irajiotent Goteriimemfs have been formed and over¬ 
thrown, it .seems France really has ceased to be a Great 
Power. 

Governments of the Fourth Republic which set to 
work with the laudable determination of avoiding the 
f'olitieal futility of the Third,-have now surpassed the 
latter in its political instability. While the political 
lenders of P’rauce go on experimentiug with new 
Clabinols, the people are faced with a grave economic 
crisis. Taking the index figure for 1938 to be 100, the 
cost-of-living index figure for January is 1,437, for July 
1,559, for Augu.st 1.716. But then. France is not the only 
country which has been adversely affected by inflation ; 
inflationary trends are now visible, though in varying 
degrees, in almost all the countries of the world. But. 
when all other countries are making vigorous efforts, 
and some successfully, to deal with the situation, 
France is lagging behind. What is fundamentally wrong 
with her ? 

Botb economic and political factors are responsible 
for this. The report of M. Jean Monnet’s Planning 
tkwmnissariat on the* state of French euonoir^, pub¬ 
lished recently, is worth noting here. Although its 
tables carry the story only up to the end of 1947 (first 
year of the Five-Year Monnet Plan), its conclusions 
about the present and future trends of French economy 
and analysis of the obstacles to recovery are illuminat- 
iug. The planners maintain that though French industry 
is today producing up to 115 per cent of its 1938 level 
(this no doubt represents a strenuous effort on the 
of an exhausted and under-nourished working popula¬ 
tion working increased hAurs per week with worn-out 
machinery), the increased production has been used 
largely for reconstruction and re-equipment. On the 
other band, the total amount of goods and services 
(representing home production plus exports) is below 
the pre-war level, causing great hardship to tbe com¬ 
mon man. Moreover, the object of the Monnet Plan 
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to in(Tea.se French productive capacity has not yet been 
realised. Labour productivity is still about 20 per cent 
lower than it was in 1938. Allowing for strikes,lock-outs, 
w.ar-weariness, .sliortage of trained specialists, the special 
reason for this, they saj^ is the worn-out and anti¬ 
quated industrial and agricultural equipment. 

The imperative and urgent task is to briug French 
economy up to date. The difficulty is how to finance 
it. The French private investor is not expected to 
meet this deficiency in the essential sectors ot industry 
and agriculture, which either have been or might be 
nationalised. Wealth accumulated during the war and 
post-war periods is in the hands of vested interests 
who prefer to raise their own standard of living and 
scale of comforts rather tlian invest their money with 
a view to returns in some distant future. The situation 
has worsened as the old-fashioned investor is himself 
unable to live today on the returns of capital invested 
yesterday. In nhort, the planners believe that if an 
adequate flow of investments is to be maintained ctid 
directed into right channels—without which economy 
win continue to stagnate—the state must resign iUelf 
to financing it. The conclusion evidently suggests in¬ 
creased state enterprise in tlie national economy aa 
tbe only remedy. But the trouble arises from the fact 
that once you drag in tbe government, you introduce 
political, and more specifically electoral, faotons 
which arc hardly compatible with long-terat planning. 
And some governments aimed at budgetary equili¬ 
brium by cutting expenditure rather than by raising 
taxation. 

If the immediate problem of achieving monetary 
stabilisation can be solved, the long-term plan of 
modernisation of industry and agriculture can be 
undertaken with the arrival of Marshall «id. Such a 
programme can be financed by allocating to it tbe 
entire resources accruing to the government from the 
sale of commodities provided under Marshall aid. The 
equipment and machinery can be. largely manufactured 
in liVance and paid for in francs. 

But internal stabilisation must be achieved first. 
Prices as well as whges must be kept under control. 
But here tiie governments recently formed have 
miserably failed. The successive govmmments of fbe 
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Fourth Republic Lave failed to carry out, in order to 
achieve monetary stabilisation, any bold financial 
reforms. This can be ascribed to the inherent weak¬ 
ness of n coalition government. The futile attempt to 
form a govenjment of a middle-of-the-road policy, 
avoiding the extreme right-wingers—the de Gaullists. 
and the extreme left-wingers—the Comm’-inist-", is 
mainly responsible for tliis. A.s the Communists form 
the largest single party and the de Gaullists also t.njoy 
great popular support, the shaky coalitions of the 
Socialists, Popular Republicans and the Radicals, 
(Blum’s Third Force), which from time to time 
manage to secure a majority of the National Assembly, 
hardly represent the French majority sentiment. 

This Third Force, an imaginary middle between 
(’apilalifan and comraiinisin, between W:i.«hington and 
Mo.seow, has in actual practice proved' to be, only 
ncgativel>, a fiontline defence against communism, 
lacking any positive economic progi-amme of its own. 
Wiy> much to the disappointment of the Socialists, 
the Third Force Coalition, with a precarious parlia- 
’ mentary backing, have to depend for iLt support on 
the parties of the Right including, up to a limit, the 
de Gaullists. Hence the vacillation of the Socialists 
and the consequent Oabiuet crises in France. 

Wlierein lies the remedy ? Can a de Gaullist 
regime bring .siability ? No doubt, repeated Cabinet 
crises and tlie resiiltaut political instability have 
greatly increased the popularity of General de Gaulle, 
but what can the General do without subverting the 
whole stnicture of French life ? The peasants might 
under certain circumstances co-operate, but the work¬ 
ers, faced with a drastic deflationary policy of wage 
restriction, which is the General’s only possible pro¬ 
gramme, will resist ihe formation of such a govern- 
iinent, and resistance may mean repression and civil 
war. 

The fact is that prief> mcketeerp and peasants 
who are doing their best to destroy the Fourth 
Republic roust be dealt with strongly. The vested 
interests in agriculture and industry have badly let 
down the governments. (The dissolution of Paul 
Ramadier’s Cabinet wa.s caused last November on 
account of an inflation for which the commercial 
classes, that is, the electors of the Right and Centre 
parties, were largely responsible). Stern financial and 
economic measures must be taken and the burden 
must fall equally on all elements of the nation. 


Austerity, which should be the keyword of the day, 
laiust be sliared by all, not by the poor wage-earners 
alone who are most hard hit by this inflation. A 
thorough reform of the fiscal system to make it more 
equitable and more remunerative is required, while on 
the retrenchment side, the . pnaent. heavy military 
expenditure should be reduced. 

All these suggest a bold socialist programme. A 
Government of action and not of coalition is the only 
remedy and that cannot be formed by avoiding the 
largest single workers’ party. Tlie present coalition ol 
the parties of Centre and Right, with a shaky Socialist 
support has nothing more to ufiur. 1 do not think 
that the j^resent Government of France will enjoy a 
very long lease of life, as the equipment of the new 
Cabinet to solve France’s crisis is no better than that 
of its predece^ors. If the Socisflist party cannot shake 
oil its indecision, there is de.stined to be a marked fall 
in its support among the workers, as the rank and file 
is already discontented with itsi present policy ol 
hobnobbing with the Right, which is making the 
ground clear for the establishment, not of Socialism 
but of Fascism'. 

A renewed understanding with the workers’ party 
is certainly preferable to tlie growing pressure of 
reaction and incipient dictatorship that, is boimd to 
accompany the . political instability of the present 
phase. A truly Socialist economic and financial policy 
alone can help France starul on its legs again, in which 
the co-operation of thi- workens w an essential pre¬ 
requisite. A Governmeul of a progressive coalition 
between the Socialists, Communist.'^ and other Leftists 
i.« the need of the hour. The French Communists also 
should change their present attitutle to the Marshall 
aid as, in her present state of economic affairs France 
can hardly go without it. As the state of emotional 
tension and panic subsides, second thoughts should 
urge them to think less of dogmatic parly ideologies 
and more of the long-suffering people. Lately, the 
Communists have also expressed I heir eagerness to 
create a Democratic Front to form a stable Govetn- 
ment. Many good Republicans among the Centre 
Parlies would also rally to such a call. Then only 
France can become a Great Power again. The wretched 
process of degenerating compromise of the present 
GoV'.'rnmonts hold.s no prospect of relieving the 
sufferings of the French,people. 


-: 0 :- 

A PLEA FOR INDO-AFGHAN UNDERSTANDING 

Bt H. K. SONDHl, MJSC. 

A giant statue of Gautara Buddha, the prince of peace' gulfed that part of the world and she began to look to 
looks across the monntaias at Bamian, a small town in the Caliphs of Baghdad for inspiration. She became a 
Afghanistan. It is an eloquent reminder of the days part of Khawrisimia Empire and experienced the full 
when India and Afghanistan were bound to each other .'uty of Mongol invasions. Later, unde r the groat 
ties of a common religion and culture. Moghuls some kind of unity waa restored, but it was 

More than a thousand years back, Afghanistan cut only superficial and even that was lo8t„ when the 
fieiself adrift from India. The rising tide of Islam en- Imperial power at Delhi began to decay. 
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With the comiag of the British, the relationship 
between the two countries underwent a radical change. 
'I’hc foreign policy of India was decided at Whitehall, 
ihousuuds of milc.s away, and the beautiful land of 
Afghans came to be regarded as a buffer which effec¬ 
tively screened off the brightest jewel of the British 
Empire from the envious gaze of Czarist Russia. 
Afghans themselves became unwilling pawns in the 
game of power-polilics, whilst India was forced to fighi 
il)e Whiteman’s wars. The natural result was that fear 
and mutual dislnisl look ihc place of peace and good¬ 
will which were once prevailing among the two peoples. 

After decades of arduous struggle India has achieved 
independence and is now able to formulate her foreign 
policy, unhindered. Having cast off the shackles of 
western domination, she is now free to renew contacts 
with her A.siatic brethren, and to the oppressed oriental 
peoples she sends a massage of good cheer. She is now 
ready to take her rightful place among the nations of 
the East and is also willing ta champion their cause 
against occidental economic exploitation and politic.al 
overlordship. 

With freedom has also come laceration of our 
country and a new-born state, whose very foundations 
are laid in religious exclusiveness and mutual hate, now 
strides between India and Afghanistan. The leaders of 
this new state us also the foreign vested interests which 
are- strongly entrenched in it and find it a welcome 
refuge from the rising tide of Indian nationalism, feel 
fha,l it is to their interest to keep our two countrie.s 
always apart. 

However, it is left to the Indians and the Afghans 
to think and to realise as to how their best interests 
would be served. The new set-up has ended the various 
causes of fnction existing between them for all times. 
Both have chosen the demucrcliu way of life and have 
common problems to face. On their heads hangs a 
potential sword of Damocles and the bonds of common 
interest, should serve os a groat cementing force 
between the two nations. Let them come to a mutual 
luiderstanding. 

When the Indian Ministry of External Affairs asked 
Wing Commander Roop Chand to be their representa¬ 
tive at Kabul, they made a very wise choice. W. C. 
Roop Chand combines *a proved business acumen, in¬ 
herited from his father R. B. late Lala Ramsarau Das, 
along with an intensive military experience. A happy 
synthesis of these two admirable , qualities would no 
doubt make an appeal to Afghan heart. He is also 
fortunate in having with him a very able assistant in 
the person of Lala Girdhari Lai, a former ML.A. of 
N.-W. F. P. The latter has made a special study of 
Afghan hLstory and is thoroughly conversant with the 
present trend of thought in that part of the vi;orld. 

However, His Excellency Roop Ch^nd will need all 
his enthusiasm, and discretion if he is to make bis 
nuasion ft success. He will have to endeavour ceaselessly 
if Xadia and Afghanistan are to be made friends. 

Al/ibtua have their aspirations. Which nation 
hadn't f A Bullion of their kinsmen living across the 
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they will again be united with the mother country and 
be delivered from the tyranny of the hated jawaru of 
the West Punjab. The failure of the mission of Sardar 
Najibullah Khan to the newly set-up court of Qaid-e- 
Azain at Karachi cast a gloom over the beautiful valleya 
of the Suleiman range. On the occasion of the opening of 
Shorai Mali, the Afghan Parliament, H. M. King Zahir 
Sliah feelingly referred to “our Afghan brothers on the 
other side of Durand line” and pleaded that they be 
ullo\v(‘d to determine their own destiny. 

Afghans admire strtmgth and the task of our re- 
preseut.atives at Kabul would be rendered very much 
easier if the military prestige of India is maintained 
at a high level. Kashmir gave u.s a splendid oppor¬ 
tunity to test our armed strength and now that we are 
in mid-summer the Afghan .■statesmen have, naturally 
begun wondering as lu what is keeping the greatly 
publicized Indian army laick from clearing away tiic 
raiders to the last .man. In this conflict Afghanistan has 
maintained a strictly correct attitude and has shown no 
sympathy with the misguided tribesmen, whose ignor¬ 
ance is being exploited by another power to achieve its 
own ends. A speedy and a total victory in Kashmir 
would raise India’s stock very high in the whole of tl>e 
Middle East. 

Cultural relations between the two countries sliould 
also be cultivated. For a number of years, Afghan 
students have been coming over to India for advanced 
studies. They arc found to be refreshingly free from 
the virus of communalism and are proud of our com¬ 
mon ancient heritage. Let more of Afghan younginen 
be encouraged to come to India and learn not only the 
various scicnccis and the dlFereul branches of technology 
but also something about our Indian civilisation. An 
exchange of cultural missions between the tw'o coun¬ 
tries would also be a factor towards incroa.'sed mutual 
undcrsbmding. 

A few words of advice might here be given to the 
non-Muslims living in Afghanistan. They owe their 
loyalty to U. M. King Zahir Shah and they must learn 
to identify themselves completely with the sons of .ths 
soil. Forsaking big business and.,its huge profits, they 
should take to agriculture, industry ftpd the army and 
should try to become valuable and trusted citizens of^ 
the state. 

In the so-callcd tribal areas, India’s case should not be 
allowed to suffer by default. The tribesmen have been 
pretty badly licked by the Indian army and it njUBt 
have put them both in reflective as well as in receptive 
frantes of mind and if they are approached along the 
right lines, there is no reason why they shpuld not be 
made to distinguish between their real friends and foes. 
They must begin to realise that in India’s friendship and 
not in her enmity lies their welfare. 

It is a herculean task which, faces His Excellency 
Roop Chand. tndia and Afghanistan must be made 
friends. Good vvork dose on, the banks of the river 
Kabul would bear fruit on the 'Ravi—the same old 
Ravi, on the batiks of which he used to play while youPf, 
and whraw Indian iadependsnee wms firrt pledged. 


SUDHINDRA BOSE 

Portrait 

Bt ANNE Z. BOSE 


Bobn in 1883 in the village uf Ecotkali, not far from 
the city of Dacca, Bengal, Sudhindra Bose spent his 
* 'Ppy boyhood undiT the watchful supervision of a 
etcru fatlior and an adoring mother, lie was full of life 
and mischief and Iw' oflc-ii puzzled hi- i^ldors as to the 
outcome of such a disposition. He loved to listen to 
stories told in "the quiet of the evening by liis mother 
or some friends who Nisited the hou.se. Accounts of 
travels fascinated him. 'I'he book? in the Dacca 
Library inspired the mind of the eiglit-ycar-old boy 
with awe, but the missionaries could never satisfy him 
with their stories of foreign lands and especially ol 
America. Some day he would crass the various waters 
separating the East from the We.st and which his 
mother called “the black watci.?.'’ Someone said : “It 
you wish a thing hard enough, you will get it.” The 
scant, litlle, home-made diary which Hudliindra kept 
has the following entry, dated Tuesetay, .\]iril 23th, 
1904 ; “I am going to America on boani the Tioga as 
a working passenger. We left Calcutta on the 8th of 
March and hope to get to Philadelphia next Saturday. 
We passed this imorning the eily of Delaware and 
ftiiehorcd at noon oil Point Biidgc near the dockyard. 
I was dejectf'd, but 1 soon screwed up my coui tge,” 
On the 2nd of May lie write.?, “Clod be ble.ssed. 1 set 
my foot on the free soil of America this cvcniig.’’ 
May 4th he writes, “1’lic Re^'erl'nd .lamier took me 
to the store of John Waiiamaker. It i? a veiy bi;’ 
store. . . . When 1 first .saw the |)iace 1 fell a little 
dizzy.” John Wanaiimker wa' a kindly lu.in and give 
f^udhindia a job at the “\cry big slim ” at 85.00 a week. 
That was not a brilliant salary and tlie work-day w..» 
long, beginning nt 7-30 a.tn. and ending ai fi o’clock 
p.m. He found a room in one of thi' old ,si,nets calltsl 
Vine Slrcel. P was a modest room nji in tlie garret ot 
an old house but the rent was cheap and good enough 
for the summer. His first p.iy-day came on the 10th 
of May and Sudhindra spent part of his wagc.i on an 
English dictionary. An abccss in Uie arm-pit troubled 
him greatly for the next two weeks and he longed for 
home and the comforting care of. his mother. Then 
came the 4th of July. “The Fourth is the most 
glorious day in the history of America, for, it is the 
birth of the United States of America. One hundred 
and twenty-eight years ago it was on this day and in 
this city tlijt the Representatives «f the thirteen 
colonies pyjclaimed that the United Colonies are and 
of nght ought to be free and independent states. Early 
this morning the stars and stripes flew from every 
public buildin g ... the band played the uatioual 
anthem and school girls dressed in wliite were waving 
small American Flap aud sang with a band and the 
United Singers of the town.” 

September 9th, <1904, Sudhindra Bose is eorolled 

4tt Park CoUagfi, Ho., a ao-aduoadonal 


institution. This is a college where the students work 
half time and study half time. The work varies from 
manual labor iq the dormitories and fields to clerical 
work in the offices of the college. Sudhindra was 
assigned to the potato field where he dug potatoes 
until Ids back ached. The atmosphere of this collep 
wa.s essentially rcligiou-?. Morning devotion was com- 
piiL'.oiy and on Sundays none was excu.-cd from the 
morning and Vesper .services, .and tlie Bible study was 
part of the ciirrieuluiu. This eoiirae also w.is obli¬ 
gatory. yudliiiidra hated it ; .still it was a liop. and 
an ambPion of some of tlie grey beards to mike out 
till,? young Hindu a convert, a Chri-tiau. In ild,< they 
were very mueh disaiipointed, for Sudi.iudra appa¬ 
rently was immune to the doctrine -of Chn-tianity. 
Two years liiler lie was ealleil lo the Pre-ideut'g olliee 
and told that his atlendunee in the eolli'ge Was 
termirialed because of hks lack of«iulerest in the reli¬ 
gion for which the, school stood. 



Dr. Sudhindra Bose 
1883—1946 

Reading througii the dog-cared pages of his diary, 
one pcrcoivea neither a startling intellect nor the 
staunch defender of bis motherland of later yean. 
Sudhindra Bose was just another Indian stuitoat who 
bad to aecuBtom him^lj to wearing Woitem dioM 
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with the celluloid collar^for gloaesr, well-ironed, linen 
ooUare were not ia hie budget—and the bow-tie with 
its rubber band that never held the tie in its proper 
position and which caused a great c(eal of merriment 
when that little bit of superfluous wearing apparel 
ilipped to -the side of his neck or even to the back. 
The student parties were invariably a source of 
pleasure to him. The freedom between the boys and 
girls embarrassed him at first but by and by he was 
amused, for the girls had many queer questions to ask 
of this young Indian. But the part of college life 
which meant much to him was the annual inter¬ 
collegiate oratorical contest. To got to the jdalforin 
and to debate and match wits with the best of the 
contestants, that fired Siidhindra’s soul and ma<le 
tense every nerve in his body. 

The little diary next carries the date of October 21, 
1906, Chaiiipuign, Illinois. “Illinois University Ls a big 
place. President James gave a reception to the senior 
class. It is a large class, there must be four hundred 
seniors on the roll. The President is very sociable and 
interesting, full of^checr and sympathy. There is a ring 
in hLs voice that insjjires eonfidenre. Ho ha.s the rare 
gift of entering your life with sympathetic interest." 
Sudhindra Bose entered the University of Illinois as 
a senior student and studied English literature and 
journalism. But again as in Parkville, the lack of 
funds troubled him and had it not been for the kind¬ 
ness of some friends, Sudhindra might have' had to quit 
school and seek employment “Where there is a will 
there is a way” and Sudhimlra had the will and found 
the way. He hod Saturday jobs and did odds and ends 
to bring in a bit of money for his sustenance. He 
waited on table in the Men’s Common in the morning 
and evening and worked in the Library at night. The 
summer vacation was hey-day for him, for then he 
went on the road and going from door to door he 
sold the “Volume Library” and made good money. 
In doing this, he became acquainted with the rural 
population of America. In later years he often S[>nke 
about the adventures when he was a “peddler.” 

In Juno, 1907, he proudly enters in his diaiy that 
his year as an undergraduate is up, but at j.he same 
time a feeling of whither now comes over him and he 
realises with sadness that he must leave Champaign 
and seek another school for the furtherance of his 
advanced studies. He turned to the University of 
Chicago, Chicago, Illinois, for that school was well- 
known for its school of journalism, for its studias of 
sociology. He worked as a reporter- on the Maroon, 
(the Chicago University student paper). In connection 
with his social study classes, he visited Hull House, 
the Chicago lodging houses which are the supervision 
of the police, the Juvenile Court and the Mary Crane 
Nursety. These trips brought a release from the mono¬ 
tony of constant work and at the same time he 
teaUxed how much life had favored him compared with 
the. human wKtehes who oftentim^ through no fault 
jof evn, were fmeed to lode etuk mimy itrai^t 
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in the face. Their utter wretchednett and helpleeltieil 
touched him to the quick and on one of these trips 
he writes in his little booklet: "I must do something 
to relieve the suffering of humanity.” 

Sudhindra’s great ambition was to be a journalist. 
He liked the work, reported faithfully and diligently. 
He studied all the courses pertaining to that subject; 
still his progress waa not what he had hoped for. Was 
it because of the medium of a secondary language and 
its difiTiculties or just a natural slowness ? He could 
never write as fast as hie fellow-journalists. That fact 
he noted very sadly, “I shall never be able to write 
as fast as h journalist should. There is no use to moke 
myself believe that I can ; perhaps with years of 
training 1 shall be able to write as fast as one should, 
but have 1 the time for it ? I shall have to turn to 
the fi(;ld of magazine writing rather than to the 
.uewspapcr.s.” 

In the .Slimmer of 190!), the degree of Master of 
Arts was conferred upon him at the University of 
Chicago. Then suddenly, without any c.xplanation, we 
find that Sudiiindra is in Birmingham, Alabama, sell¬ 
ing steroptieal views and the “Volume Library.” His 
journal is silent on tlie reason for this odd choice of 
locality. I have a .susjiicion that he was sent there by 
the company lie represented without having anything 
to say about it. His exiieriencc was dismal. He was 
disappointed both in llic iieojilo and in tin: country. 
'J'he color-bar distressed him greatly and the arrogance 
of the poor whites was repulsive to him. Ho applied 
for the position of rei)ort.er on the BiTtningham Ledger, 
but expectations and joy of bi ing at last a uewsp.aper- 
nian were knocked into a cocked ha*, when the interview 
with the oditor-in-cliiof wa.s o\er. "'riie world seemed 
in n second like a dismal, dreiuy, dark blank.” The 
only bright spot during his .'.tay in Alabama was a trip 
to Havana with its idetsaiU eliruate and its deep blue 
waters. 

On the 23id of September, 1910, the e.ntry ia the 
diary reads as follows ; “Sunday, 10 p.m., 213 East 
Market Street, Iowa City, loiv.a. After a week's 
apprcntiec'^hii' in journalism at. the office of the 
tlhicago J)(uly Soeialixt, 1 came to Iowa City, Iowa, 
and entered the State University for the studies of 
the Pli.D. degree. For a long time I was undecided 
wlieflier'to make my major work in English or ia 
I’olitical Science. Prof. Ansley was anxious to have 
me in his English Dopartment. On introducing me to 
his assistant lie said, ‘Profe.ssor Thompson, this is Mr, 
Bose. You know that we have never c allowed any 
student so far in our English dep-artment ,to take the 
doctor's degree. I have made up my mind • to admit 
Mr. Hose to our department. He has already done 
some advanced work in English. Will you please talk 
the matter over with Mr. Bose and arrange a subject 
for his thesis.’ I felt proud of .such a compliment, but 
I knew my shortcomings so well that I finally decided 
to give up English end to choose Political SoiBnoe.’' 
It must heve bom the ooiieet cbirioei for iie vffteiilai 
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Sudbitidra and Anne in the lil)i‘ary lU iln jr liojno, Winter, 1946 


little booklet again : “I am very inucli pleawd 
with my work. My teaehcra arc all reasonable and 
sympathetic. They ar(' constantly inquiring after the 
progress of my studies.” 

November 4tb, 1910, brouglit a high light in 
Sudhindra'a simple student life. Ex-I’rcsident Theodore 
Roosevelt, came through Iowa City and slopped at the 
small station for ten minutes. “The entire town turned 
out to greet the ‘world citizen’ who spoke to the crowd 
from the ph.t'orm of the rear parlor car. I loo went 
to get a glimpse of tlic man. Ho is strong and vigorous; 
he has a round face, kern, piercing eyes and firm 
square jaws. His voice is excellent and lie can pitch it 
high or low. He is all enthusiasm and eamostness. 

About six or seven thousand people turned out to 
meet the colonel. They climbed the railroad .jars, on 
the roofs of, the nearby houses, tclcphono poles and 
tree-lops, so eager wore they to see the greater con¬ 
temporary American.” 

On the ft d of December, 1910, he confides again 
to tfis booklet, this time with warm feelings ; “I am 
glad I came to school here. The teachers are interested 
in me.” Among these friendly teachers is Dr. Benjamin 

F. Shambaugh, the He-id of the Political Science „ u « 

Department. To this excellent scholar and great man, ' wanted to do if he persisted and even more than that, 
Sudhindra was drawn rigid from the sltart. Dr. Sham- tl«at he was not altogether an outsider, Imre m t 
baugh was not only his toucher bi^t also the beat friend great Mid-Western University. His New Yea a rej^ 
a man ever had. It tvas he wEo discovered the ability lulion was heartening. “As I am about to enter e 
to teiuih Uid to lecture in the young Indian stadent New Yew*, I resolve to, live a life of hope, of good 


and it was he who gave him tlie opportunity to teach 
a class at the University of Iowa. This w.as not only 
a boost for Sudhindra, but it was a signal and generous 
gesture, for until then, no Asian had ever been given 
such a chance. And Dr. Benjuniin F. Shambaugh 
remained his stnuiKih friend throughout their relation¬ 
ship which only ended with Dr. Sluimbaugh s death in 
■April, 1940. 

Even a beat IxiComcs friendly at the sight of 
good lood and even th(! most intellectual individual 
conio.s out of liis sh(>ll and can be gay when invited 
to a d<‘licious dinner. Sudhindra was no exception to 
this. Now and then he had the good fortune to be 
invited to a good meal and good company. So he 
betrays his feelings to his journal when he writes ; “1 
had a good dinner indeed and good company too.” 
By tlio end of 1910, Sudhindra seems less gloomy, less 
isolated than ever before since his coming to America. 
Here on the Iowa campus, he met young instructors 
like himself and faculty members of high rank who 
took a liking to him. This association was responsible 
in the change of altitude toward existing conditieme. 
He felt that he had made a beginning and a faint 
feclins: came over him that he could do what he 
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clieer and of htcp^y opiimism. 1 believe that a positive 
attitude of miud towards these qualities will enable 
me to win success quicker than a negative one. It is 
of little use going through life bemoaning. Let me 
make the best of what I have and strive for what I 
ha\c ind. Past experience tells me that that is the 
only way of attaining my goal. I have discovered that 
nothing in the world will make me happy till 1 learn 
well the art of writing. The object may be hard to 
attain, but attain it I must. Ijct nothing in the world 
stand between me and my object in life. In all my 
studies, in all my work I resolve not to lose sight of 
the main thing which has been haunting me in all 
the.‘<i> years. T therefore lake fre.sh heart and renew 
my pledge; lo keep i)racticiug writing until I learn it.” 

In 1012, fiudhitidni Bo^e rt'cnived tlu; degree *)f 
Doctor of J’hilosophy at the .State Uuiver.dly of Iowa. 
His tlie.'^is, "Some Aspect.s of Briti.sh Riih' in India” 
was corisideK-d a .splendid conlribiilion on Ihe subject. 
At the same time Dr. Benjamin F. Shambuugh, Chief 
of the Politiciil Science Depart ment. appointed tdiu its 
lecturer in liis department at a siil;iry of $;»00.0(t per 
annum. The position was a Indf-time position. At that 
time, the following notice nppean'd in the lowii City 
Dailt/ Prr$s, dated August 19, 1912 : 

"A Hindu from Calcutta, SudUiudra Bose, has 
been engagwl by the University of Iowa, to fill the 
first faculty chair ever occupied by an East Indian 
in this .slate. He wall be profe-ssor of “Oriental 
Polities and Civilization,” and lie will treat the 
relations between the Tfnited Slates and the Orient. 
Prof. Bose has won hi.s degree at Iowa and has 
established his repulaljou as a man of scholaily 
attainments here.” 

In 1916, the little journal contains this cheerful 
entry ; "I am finally in the Chautauqua (pronoun' od 
shatnkiia). 1 trii.'d for ten yi'ars aud li.ave at last lauded 
a job a.s lecturer in the Cliuutauqua circuit.” The 
Chautauqua used to be verj- popul.Hr before the inven¬ 
tion of the radio. During the summer months, a good 
man^v towiLs Jield Cluautauqua for a week. This 
Chautauqua may be deserilx^d ns an assembly for 
educational jmrposc.s, combining leeture.s of various 
tyi>c8, entertainments, such as plays, vocal and instru¬ 
mental music. The performance waa nlw’ays given in 
a tent. The audience was usually made up of farmers 
and small towusjieople. They enjoyed a popular 
lecture far more tliau they did a learned one. 
Sudhindra liked this tyjic of work. It threw him in 
contact with the common people and kept him on the 
move. He saw a Jot of America and had mauj' 
experiences. His lectures on India wire well-liked and 
they secured him contracts with the Chautauqua 
circuit for quite a few suoccs^ve summers. 

If Sudhindra was going up and down the country 
givmg summer lectures, he picked up with all the 
more sea] tlte broken thread.s during the school year. 
His Irnlf-time teaching permitted him to practice the 
art of newspaper writing. He contributed regularly to 
Thf ftmew, fnclim £emw, Miniuitm 


Review, and the East and West of Calcutta. He also 
found time to organize the Hindustan Association of 
America, which elected him as the national President 
of tlio National Board of Counsellors of the Association, 
and ho was also very active m the organization of the 
Cosmopolitan Club. It was his constant endeavour to 
bring East and West nearer to each other and to bring 
co-operation and understanding among the different 
students representing tlie variou.? lands on Amori 'an 
campuses. The Hindustan Association I'slablishcd 
branches in every important center whev!.- Indims, 
studeriUi and non-students, desired to meet, with one 
another. Their progiam was ambitious ; the ultimate 
goal was to form a woild federation. Among the 
iilficers of the local chapter in Iowa City, we fnd the 
name of .Sudhindra’,s life-hmg friend. Dr. Ritidin 
Ahmed, tnlcutta, India, lli' acted as Vice-Chdriuan 
of Ihe iiasocialioD. 

His activities inenased and .diajied themselvc.s iu 
rai'id succession, and tiiidliindva was w'orking out his 
destiny. In 1914, the Hindu Excliusioii Liw Bill, or 
better known as (he R.dter Bill, was pending the U, S. 
Cougres.s. .Sudhindra was sent to Washingtiui, D. C. 
I)}’ the Indian Defense A.s.sociulion of the Pacific co ist 
and the Hindustan Association of America of which 
he was the President at that time, to present the 
Indian point of view before the committee in charge 
of the R.ikev Bill. The men with wliom he conferred 
were W. J. Bryan. Secret;iry of Slate, and the British 
' Amb!ts.sador, Sir Arthur Ck-cil Sprmg-Rice. He secured 
a hi-aring before the House Committee on immigra¬ 
tion and naturalization which was in charge of the 
Exclusion Bill. They had given him an hour to present 
his c.a.se, but so eloquent was the argument of this 
earnest defender that those busy men in Washington, 
forgot the lime and listened to him for three hours 
more, then they cro.»s-cxainined him on various points. 
Here are some of the most outstanding points 
Sudhindra made in the defense of his cause : 

"Tlio British Government in India does no“t 
favor the idea of Indiin onginei'ring students going 
to America, because American-trained engineers 
import Americ.in macliiuory. Ho firmly believed 
that America would violate its time-honored demo¬ 
cratic tradition.s, if it were to bar from, the gates of 
its institutions of learning, students with limited 
means." 

He then suggested that the Raker.i- Bill should 
provide for a miuimuni income of not more than 
8200.00, a year from such prospective students. In 
regard to the Hindu laborers at the Ic'acific cqast, 
Sudhindra contended that they did not undersell the 
native. American laborers and ho pointed out that 
their literacy was not below tlic level of those immi- 
^grants from Eastern Europe, Southern Italy, Meidoo, 
Syria and Turkey. 

“There is no reason to fear the Hind^ 
are at the present timp only 4,!jr84 Indians in conti-; 
nental America and these people are gbber, ;lawT, 
abjdini an4 ponseientioua 
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Finally, he suggested to the legislators in 
Washington, that 

“It the Government thought it necessary to 
exclude or reaUict the Indians from the United 
States, then it should he brought about by divilo- 
niaey and thiough legislation. A special law ex¬ 
cluding Indians would humiliate us m the eyes ol 
tlie world. That is not n('cessiir>’.” 

He further pointed out, that the wording of the 
Halter Bill should at least be altered in ord(;r to avoid 
the ju-xluposiiiun of the “Hindu laborer” with “idiots, 
imbeciles,” etc. ... As the Bill stood at that lime, 
it enuiiiiTated the classes of e.xcluded persons in the 
following lasluon : “.Vll Hindu Hborers, idiots, imbe¬ 
ciles, iMiipcrs, etc.” Suillimdn stayi'd about one wee.k 
in Washington, 1). C’. deieudiiig tlii' Indian cause, ITis 
e.xpeii'.es were iiaii! by the Silih-i at the Paciti" coa-t. 

Very iiolalih' .\siaiis visited llic Stale Uiiiversal.v 
of lewa ill lajiul sueees.Mon Sudl'iiidr.!, rc'pn sen ling 
botli the liiiver.sity and .\sia, played otfi"ial host to 
all of them. The first on the list w.i,' the poet laureate 
and \obel Prize winner, Ilabiiulr.inalli Tagore The 
sciaiud w,i.s the dlstinguidied orator from Northern 
Judia, Lala Lajpal Kai ; then came the noted pliysie.i^l, 
Prof. Jagadisli Chandra Bose, “wiio makes plants tell 
their feelings." Those were followed by many more 
di.stiuguiilied Asians from many lauds. Siidhindr.i was 
always at the station to meet them and to extend the 
hand of welcome. 

In November, 1916, the “Volume Library," n 
rorxlensed cncj'clopedia, for school children, iiuited 
him to the editorial staff for the Oriental section of 
the book. In this work he wa.s responsible for all the 
editing of political, economic, historical, lite ary, 
religious and philosophical items concerning the 
nations of the Orient. 

Tuesday, February 20th, 1917, was a momentous 
day for Sudhindra Bose. On that day, he became a 
naturaliied citizen of the United States of America. 
But owing to Sudhindra’a dark skin, very black hair 
and black eyes, hia admittance to citirenshiii was 
opposed by a United States immigration official on the 
grounds that he was not a “white person.” Conse¬ 
quently, the question arose as to the definition of a 
“white person.” Judge R. O. Pophatin, of the District 
Court, in Iowa City, Iowa, differed with the view of the 
immigration^official, Baying lliat a “white person” was 
a member bf the Caucaaian race irrespective of the 
color of the skin, hair and eyes. He conlnndml that 
Sudhindra Bose had been declared a “wliitc person,” 
that be h^d taken his oath of allegiance and bad been 
admitted to citizenship. That Judge R. G. Popham’s 
decision.in this matter would have widespread dis- 
ouflsionB was to be expected and this case had also 
definite bearing on several other cases of Hiiuiar nature 
throughout the country. We shall see directly what the 
outeome of the granting of Uiis citizenship reaUy was. 

ftidbindm taught during the sohols^c year and 
Ufbtuttd tbg Chautauqua et^uit duriag the summer 


months until 1920. His lectures were wcll-Hked and he 
had a good platform personality. His remunerations 
iil.'O became move and mort' attractive so that they 
siiptilemoiiteil nicely bis t'cry low income at the 
University. He li:ul tiicd miiity times Ihroiigli Dr. B. 
F. Bliamb.iiigli to get an iniTease in his salary since 
the enrollment of liia cla.sM's bad grown each year. But 
the Board of Kdiiealion did not .see it that way. Be it 
said very frankly. Iln-ii opinion wa:-, that an Oriental 
should eonsidt r ii a laiiilcae to be on the leaching 
staff of an A'lii’rieiin instiuiiion of learning the size of 
thi.s Uni\ev-i(y. SiidliiiMli.i kei w well, ttial Dr. Sham- 
baugli w' o wa- lii.’ If'sled fri'jiul. had tried eal'ne^tly 
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and sineerciy to lu'ip him, but to no avail. He was not 
tt» be daunted in tins either. Since ho taught only lialf 
time, lie -litrled to give leelures during the scholastic 
year in difforent colleges and Ilig). Schools as well as 
to club.s and orgaiiisalions. His articles appeared in a 
number of newspapers and magazines. Sudhindra 
worked and studied witli all his stronglh. In spite of 
all IhpFo activities, he was dejected and lonely. Tn this 
mood, he confided again in his diary : “I have been 
U'aihiug here for four years for five hundi'cd dollars 
per annum. They say, and the Chairman of the 
Depaitment of Political Science, Dr. Shuinbaugh, con¬ 
firms it, that niy w'ork is entirely satisfactory. But 
what i.-! my reward ? None whatever. Those who began 
to leach in the Department long after I did, have 
been jiroinoled over my head. Can I afford to stay 
here the rast of my life on five hundred dollars a 
year 7 It ch(!apnQ.s mr', it lowers me, it humiliates me 
in the C 3 'es of my friends as well as in m.y own eyes.” 
At the time Sudhindra wrote these lines in his diary, 
he was 34 years old, an age when a man is full of 
vigor and life promises fair. But life did not promiso 
fair to him and he was despondent and lonely. A^ain 
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he writes : “I am sick and tired of this awful lonely 
life in Amerioa. 1 feel that my position in thii* countiy 
is precisely like that of the ostracizwl man. I have no 
social stuudiug in this benighted, castc-rhiden land. 
They say that I am now u free American citizen, but 
I am looked down upon liecuiise of my race and the 
color of my skin. I am treated like a jiariali. Far, fur 
better it were that, 1 liad never taken out my natural¬ 
ization pajiers.” 

This complete de.spondency w:»> of course not due 
altogether to homesiekiies,-. and o.sliaci.'-m. Sadlundra 
wanted a liomi' of hi,-, own. Neillier did rumanci- jiuc.s 
him by, of Ihai. the iiinu'ious .sinii-.sliots of very 
pretty, young American gnl.s are le.stiinony einnigli. 
An<l wliy should he lint have lieen iiti|)ul.iv with young 
laflic.s ■’ Sudlmulra had c .'.pli-udnl jicr.son.ilhy, hi be 
sure he vvii'-' vathei .small of Mature but w.f vvoll- 
built and had a tim-ly shaped he.id. IILs ftm-liead vv.'S 
hig!i, 111 - iiijse .slightly mp'iline and his eyes gloriou.s 
and ,si)f'. ills vvlmh' i'er-on levailud ii('atn('.s.s and 
cleanliness, m fact., he vv is always vvi'll-grooiui <1 and 
care.''nll,v attired, lli'nigh not eh'giiiit. lie had an air 
of di.vliiielion and was .somewlial h.aughty, but nut 
olTfiisnely so. Well, he was popular with the youn'^ 
ladit'.s, for there waa real glamour aboul him There 
was Li'iv with the curls ; Florence, the chemist W’ho 
was very friendly, but that, was all. S<'ntiments in 
Florence seem to have no place in her make-up. I 
also read about Susie in the little diary. Susie wa.*) very 
young and her mother was proud of her musical 
accomplishments. Then came Marjorie with whom he 
liked to go hiking across counti'y and'build bonfires 
in the ojien. Kathrine too did not lack charm iu 
Sudhiiidra’s eyes. Kuril disnpjioiiited him the most, for 
she was fickle. Then came blonde, little Mary, but she 
was loo devoutly culholic to fall in line with Hindu¬ 
ism. Indeed, the photoKiajih album contains a veritable 
collection of pretty girls, which must have made a 
selection rather difficult. However, Florence ruled 
supremely in the lit art of the .voting Indian, Indeed, 
she caused aliiio.st a calamity for Sudhiiidra, for 
according to the diary, Florence, really captivated his 
ho,art. She was pretty—Ihe wiiter can viuich for that—, 
exact, gifted in her line ns chemist. At home she 
combined the chnrmiiig hostess and the careful home¬ 
maker. She eouhl cook, preserve, aew. She was neat 
and very clean in all her haliits and duties. She was 
also loyal and her sense of integrily was much above 
the common conception of it. She was nut much of a 
convers-itionalial to be suri', but what of that, she was 
a good listener. Besides, Sudhitulra could talk for both 
of thorn. Caiflully he weighed all these ofscniial and 
good qualities against that one great virtue, love, but 
the scales dipped loo much and love was found W'ant- 
ing. Florouec was too practical. No doubt, she too 
weighed all tho pros and cons iu regard to a marriage 
with thh) Indian who was at. odds with his Govern¬ 
ment, who, living in a foreign land found it difficult 
to make a living for himself and who, in the eyes of" 
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American society was a member of the barred zone 
' not even eligible to citizenship. The fact of the matter 
was, that Florence wag afraid of such a marriage. Site 
preferred economic and social security to “a loaf of 
bread, ;i jug of wine and thou” mairiagc with the man 
whom .ihc greatly adinired, but did not love. Did 
Sudhiudrii proiiose formally to this unusual girl 7 The 
little journal is silent on this score. Well he knew that 
he could not .sui>porl, a wife on his jirc.sent salary. He 
also knew that cuiiditious fur him would not sub.stan- 
tially improve. I'hat rankled in his bo.som and em- 
biltered him, lor he did waul a home and a normal 
life III which every human lieing is entitled. 

ye)i(ember J92U. we find .Sudhindi'a Bo.so in Lou¬ 
don, Fugluild. He had n.'-keil lor a year’s leave of 
ali-Miice from the Univei.-ily to travel and to .study 
ulmiad. thill is in Kiiropo :iiid Asia. In Amerii;;i, he 
hail r's’eived ;i vi.s.i to vrsit India, but in I.ondoii this 
vi.sa v\[i.> l■(m^('^!('d and afitr two nio.illis’ stay m 
l/ondoe, during which he v.'iiuly aitemptcil to secure 
tile permit to i-roceed to India, In' left without it for 
France and .sailed from MaiX'illen foi the Onoat. Why 
the objeetioii to hi.- visit to his lioiiie-lami at the hands 
of the British is not clearly .slated and all we can do 
is to surmise and giuvss Said Mr Montagu : 

"I have had thorough inquiry made into this 
ca.«e. This Indian gentleman is now a citizen of the 
Imited States, having applied to renounce his 
British Indian nationality a few wcck.s before the 
outbreak of the war. Dr. Bose’s original application 
for a visa to travel made no mention of his 
inolhor’s liealth, and I am not prepared to facilitate 
his return to India.” 

This was the first ominous ob.stacle of bis trip, 
on which he vvLshed to study political and social 
conditions in tho Orient. The following three publica- 
tion.s among his possessions brought him into direct 
conflict Vitli the Hongkong Police. They were ; (1) a 
copy of 3V(C Open Court, for Angii.st, 1920, containing 
an article by Siidhindra himself, entitled, “Home Kiile 
for India”; (2) a publication enlitlod. The Labor 
Revolt in India, by Basauta Koomar Roy ; (3) a 
compilation published by the ludian National Party, 
entitled British Rule in India la Hongkong his trunk 
was .searched. Tho above-mentioned three publications 
Were taken from his poascs,sion.s' by zealous offloiah 
whosi' language was sneers, jeers and taunts. There 
w.as not much that ho could do about tli^. All three 
publications were considered by the police as seditious, 
hostile and couched in “extreme and violent language.” 
The purpose of his visit was of course clear to them). 
In the eyes of tho Hongkong police, Sudhiufjra was a 
renegade who sought the piotection of another flag to 
cover up his evil intentions and to attack with all the 
more viciousne.'vs the regime of the country of hiz 
former allegiance. The police was dcteimined to keep, 
him out of India and from tho areas adjacent to 
India. He protested through the United States Con¬ 
sulate, but to no avail: The British 'reroainnd adaaiant. 
in their decieion ; he did not enter India in UBL . 
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Aflidfi from tbene lAiiiappy incidents, Sudhindra'a 
trip to the Orient was a great suacess. He came in 
contact with many of the leading figures in Asia, 
aunong them, Dr. Sun Yat Sen, the father of the 
Chinese Republic, Dr. Rabindranath Tagore and many 
Other notable Asians. The fresh contact with the 
Orient, its peoples, their philosophy, their political 
aspirations, their point of view, showed him clearly 
that Asia was on the march. This gave him renewed 
courage to carr>' on the fight for freedom. He returned 
to tlie United States in the early part of September, 
1921, and was again at hi'* post at the University of 
Iowa when the fall term opened. Throughout hi.-i Asian 
trip, Sudhiudra wu.s eorrospondent for the. Desmainrs 
KegistoT, one of Iowa's leading newsiiapcrs. 

Life seemed rather uneventful to him for about 
two years, llis experience on tlit, trip liad .sharpened 
his wits and opened hi.« eye> .still more to the evils of 
imperialism. Now he applied himself vigoroiusly to 
denounce it by word of mouth and with his pen. Some 
of the anglophiles did not like these attaeks upou 
their so-called “motherlandand thus they demanded 
his dismissal from the Univi'rsity' teaching staff. But 
as usual, Dr. Benjamin F. Shunibaugh stood by him 
and tendertsl his resignation in rase "this drastic step 
aliould be taken against Dr. Bose.” 

In the .spring of 1923, the naturalization quesliun 
loomed again on the horizon. Bhagwat iSniRh Tliind, 
a man who had seivcd for six months in the United 
States army and who had received an honorable dis¬ 
charge, was refu.scei the citizen.ship by tlie Uui'ed 
States Supreme Court. This man wa.s not a common 
laborer, but a graduate from the University ot 
I’unjab, India, and a former student of the University 
of California. Sudhindra Bose promptly took up his 
pen in defense of his countryman. His was a valiant 
light, but a futile one, for the Supreme Court ruled 
that the words, “free, white person” were not to be 
taken in the cthnologinal meaning of the terra, but 
in the popular sense. Thind was, accordingly, not a 
"white person” and therefore not eligible to the 
American citizenship. Furthermore, the decia.on oi the 
United Slates Supreme Courl was retroactive and held 
that, since the Hindus were not of the Caiicaaiaii race, 
the lower courts, which had granted them their 
naturalization, were in error and their grants were null 
and void. Consequently, those affected by this regu¬ 
lation, found themselves to be men without a country. 
Sudhindra felt this blow keenly. In his opinion, India 
and her pqpple were humiliated, since the best of 
dhem could not cope with the poorest of Eastern 
Europe’s immigrant. There was notliing that could be 
done about it, for when the highest tribunal m the 
land makes such a final decision, there is no court of 
appeal to turn to. 

It is understood that there were at this time about 
one hundred Indians who had received their natural¬ 
isation papeeg prior to 1^. Of these, about half 
aiov«4 bu^ tbow who ttiU ntpaiii^ ia the 


United States, banded together decided td teopen the 
case with the United States Supieme Court. It wa« 
not until the spring of 1927 that a decision was agreed 
upon by the law-makers of this land, that those, who 
had been deprived of their citizenship were to be 
reinstated. In Sudhindra’s files, there ia a letter from 
the State Department in Washington, D. C. confirm¬ 
ing Ihe reinstalemcnl to citize.iship. It is dated May W, 
1927, and reads m part ; 

“The Department refers to your letter of 
May 6, 1927, m which you request a copy of a 
ruling, which you luave been informed has been 
made, pennitliiig Hindus who were naturalized 
before 1923 to ret am thi'ir .American c.itizeiiauip.” 

Thus clo.sed flu; i ha pier which brought so many 
anxious moments and the feeling that Indians were 
dclinitcly di.scriiuinatcd again.st by ilic Covernment 
of the greatest republic in the world. 

.Augusit 13, 1927, iSmlhmrlra Bose married .Anne 
Ziinmernum, a graduate student in tlie Romance 
Language Dopartnienl of tlie Stale University ol Iowa. 
Blit even here the sailing of the event was not a 
Biiiooth one. The Justice of th^Peace who was to 
unite them in holy matrimony, had a stroke while he 
was reading 'he service Helped l.y the members of the 
household, Sudhindra and Anne carried tlie stricken 
man to a couch. He pissfil away tlie next day. 'Fhe 
ceri'iiiony begun by tbe Justice of the lV.ice was 
teniiinated b.v a prolestant nuni*.ler. Wlien the news 
of Sudhiiidra’s marnage reached the Political Science 
Dejiartmeut, there was coii.>it.crriation, but Dr. Slium- 
i<augh .said liuniorou.sly, “I'liesc Hindii.s woo and win 
our best and pre'liest. girls. Dr. Bose how did you do 
it '!” He laised hi.s .sahny by .?.“)00 00 a year. But even 
tlijit was not suflicieut for Sudlimdra t.i establish a 
home, for with that increa.se, his salary was only 
$1,500.00 a .year. Anne look up a position in Linden- 
wood C'Ollege, St. Chaiie.s, Mo. 

In Miiicli 192$, ,'^u<lliiudr I, accompanied by Anne, 
started out again to go to India. lli< mother was still 
living but veiy feeble and aged. But Sudhindra’s joy 
of seeing his native land and hi.s kin once more was, 
however, mingled with misgivings. Would the British, 
again annoy him and not let liim enU-r Inilia a.s they 
had done in 1921 ? It was not until the permit to land 
was granted by the British police in Karachi, that 
Rudhindra breathed a sigh of relief and rejoiced while 
deeply inhaling the fresh morning air. AH the gloomi 
had di.=;appeared. He was glad to be alive and among 
the people he loved. Four wonderful months followed. 
Every day was crammed full with intendews, talks, 
gatherings, visits. India revealed herself to him worn 
and poor, but full of dignity and her people poverty- 
strieken but not discouraged. It was at the time when 
Catharine Mayo’s Mother India was first out of the 
press. This book sold like hot chestnuts on a cold 
winter night while Dr. Suhderland’s India in Bondage 
was proscribed. The vociferous indignation of the 
Indians against the vicious attack by sewer iflspeotor 
Mayo rug oat geauine and ainoera. The laacleas revtdt 
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of the Bardoli peasants fired and assured Sudhindra 
of the ardor and hidden strength of his people. Every* 
vhere he went, he found the people dissati^ed and 
trying to find a way to throw oS the foreign yoke that 
bound them so firmly to the wheels of bondage. 
Sudhindra had secretly hoped to secure the permis¬ 
sion to remain in India. With that intent, he went to 
Simla to see the Viccroj'. He had ^already sounded the 
possibility of obtaining a position in some educational 
institution, if not at that particular lime, tJion at least 
at some later date. But without the eo-operation of 
the British, a definite arrangement was futile. He was 
not encouraged by the Viceroy to slay in India, and 
HO Sudhindra returned again to tlie United States ac¬ 
companied by Anne ready (o leach at tlic fall session. 

The visit to India proved to bo invaluable to him. 
It had given him a .shot in the arm ; he had a new 
approach, a new outlook. Iii<lia',s problcnis were his 
problems, her struggle Ins .struggle. He h'eUired and 
wrote. His attitude tow.'ird iinperiahsin in India and 
elsewhere was umshakahle. 'Pho .xlights he received at 
the hands of the «»<puro j\rj'nns" troubled him little 
now, for he had a much greater cause to defend. 
Altogether, Sudhindra seemed to have a clearer vision, 
B wider horizon, a greater activity. His classes were 
larger than ever and more than once did Dr. Sham- 
baugh comuK.'nd him for liLs clear thinking and hi^^ 
brilliant presentation of his .subject. He was fj'ieri<llier 
than ever in his coutacis and students .sought his 
company and his ad\ic<.'. Life leally .smiled at liiui and 
he smiled at life. His contributions to the various 
newspapers and magazines were regular and nuinerou.s. 
He never feared to at.taok an opponent, who, either 
through poor judgmcul or willful misre^ire.sentation, 
jeopardized the real is.sue regarding India and her 
people. His language was direct, terse and forceful. 
He never loft anyone in doubt as to the question in 
his mind. To bombast he answered with ciiiistic 
Bareaam. Often he answered a question by asking 
another one. In regard to imperialism', iiis stand was 
uncompromising. Anglophiles and unperialiats viewed 
him with anger and openly accused him of subversive 
activities. The United States 1'’. B. I, agents frequently 
attended his lectures and found them delightful. Many 
admired him for the courage of hi.s convictions, for he 
was ever ready to defend them to the end. 

As a teacher, he was a success. In the words of Dr, 
Slmmbaugh, his good friend and Chief, “Dr. Bose has 
become one of the most outstanding teachers in this 
Tfniversity." He wa.s patience itself when it was a, 
matter of bringing a difficult point across to the 
Bttidents. He never discouraged anymne as long as he 
good qukv. tried to achieve bis goal. ' Often groups of 
the .seiiles t]i!>>nls gathered around his fireplace in his 
ing. Florence while they sipped coffee and munched 
weighed all Ihc’ould discuss world problems with them 
with this. Indii hours of the night. In the summer, he 
ment, who, livue well-informed person to join them and 
to mike a livioiiht moon and in hia aeeludsd pid& 
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they would talk over current events and proUems of 
the day. Untiringly he strove to diaseminate knowledge 
about the East, its philosophy, its religions, the social 
and political life of the people. The freedom of India 
was his great dream ; he never thought that Pakistan 
could ever become a reality. He firmly believed in the 
goodwill of his countrymen toward one another and 
in their true love for their motherland. “Let us be 
Indiaus first and foremost, and then only, Muslims or 
Hindus,” he would say to visiting Indians, He thought 
of a free India, united, strong and great as of old, 
stepping into the ranks of the leading nations and the 
leader in Asia. 

Sudhindra Bose had a number of hobbies. He 
loved books. He bought them regularly but with care. 
He was fond of good p.aper, good binding and he was 
vi.'ry fussj' about the geni'ral set-up of the book such 
a.- : printing, type, margin. In reading a book, he took 
lime to digest all important points. He wa.s not 
interested in telling peoi>Ic how fast he could read or 
how many books ho read over the week-end. Every 
point of imjiortance, he underlined and indexed on the 
empty fly-h'avcs of the book. The margina too served 
him for annotations. Ho would explain that this 
method enabled him to go back to the book and use 
it for quick references. His books were neatly kept in 
clo=ed book-case,s in his cheerful library. His yard or 
lawn, which resembled a green carjicl, received'almost 
as much of his attention as did his books. He kept it 
werdlcss and well cut. It was a standing joke in the 
neighbourhood that Dr. Bose bru.shed and combed his 
lawn ciery morning before breakfast. Evenings, he a^d 
liis faithful collie dog, Rani, lo\'ed to sit under the 
.spreading weeping willow near the house. There he 
would read and medicate and enjoy the peace of the 
<lescondiug night. Sudhindra loved his modest home 
on that short side street, near a small wood with all 
his heart. He had wondered the world long enough to 
appreciate this little haven of a storm-to.iscd traveller. 
Each Fi-iday, on returning from his last class of the 
week, he would enter the house and symbolically shut 
the door behind him and say ; “I am shutting out the 
world and its people for a moment. If anyone wishes 
to see me, I shall be glad to see him, but he must 
come here to my refuge, and he shall be welcome.*', 

"Man proposes and God disposes." SudhindrB's 
longing for India became ever greater and he hoped 
that the time would come when he could return once 
more to the land of his birth and to his dear brother 
Julindra Nath Bose. It was not to be. A**sikin diseaae 
had troubled him for years, a disease for whieh mod^ 
seicnec has not as yet discovered a remedy, acaredy 
a chock. He had consulted evety medical authority on 
dermatology he heard off, but there ' was no cure. 
They told him that the disease was not “killing** but 
that it weakened the system in general. The doctor 
never spoke a truer Word. Sudhindmis redstahott 
weaken^ viably. He closed hia* book earlier add 
Stayed in bed lon|». t^e care of the Ihim Ipaws too 
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fiiucli for him. He who never rested in the day-time, and meditation. Strangely, he felt that the sand in the 
now pulled the shades at the windows and reclined hour glass was running fast. Still he insisted on going 

for a while. His quick step slackened. The University to Columbus Ohio, to give a radio discussion on Dr. 

lectures, which he religiously attended, held no interest Rabindranath Tagore’s poetry. This was his last 
for him any longer. He refused to make caihi. More lecture. A week later he succumbed to the third attack 
and more he found solace in reading the Gita, medita- of pneumonia. This time there were complications of 
tion, in telling the beads. He sought earnest advice the heart and on the 26th of May, 1946, Sudhindra 

from Swami Nikhilunanda and e^c-n arranged for a, breathed his last. A valiant son of Mother India had 

visit with him in order to learn more about prayer at last gone home. 

-: 0 :- 


INDIAN JOURNALISM AND OUR FREEDOM MOVEMENT 

( The first Phase ) 

By JOGE.SII C. BAGAL 


The story of ihe growth and dcvelopir-eiu of journalism 
in India is an inicrcsiiiig and instructive aiudy. News¬ 
paper is culled the fuurtli slate in a democratic country, 
whereas in the case of a dependency it proves a veritable 
thorn in the way of its ntler-s. The reason is not far to 
seek. In one ca8(‘ the country is ruled by the will of the 
people, while in the other the ruler never cares for it in 
the governance of the land. Similar was the case with 
Ir.dia. Since the battle of Plnssey this country became 
a dependency of Britain though it was under the aegis of 
the East India Company. Any protest against the vagaries 
of the rulers was not to l«5 tolerated. The press is the 
principal medium of public protest against any govern¬ 
mental misde«‘dh, and it became the first victim. . This 
is writ large on the pages of the history of Indian 
journalism. 

The first newspaper in India was the weekly Bengal 
Gazette started in Calcutta on 29th January. 1780. It was 
edited by James Augustus Hickey, After two years of its 
existence tl'.e paper was suppressed by the Government as 
it slandered the wife of Warren Hastings as well as some 
highly placed officials. 

More newspapers were started in the wake of the 
Bengal Gazette. The India Gazette, The Calcutta Gazette, 
The Bengal Hurkaru were the principal of them. It should 
be noted here that the editors of these jodrnals were all non. 
official Englishmen. At this time no love wag lost between 
the servants of the Company, that is, the actual niters of 
the country, and these non-official Britons. The fatter had 
to take licences in order to live and move in the land. 
Any offence committed by them against the State was 
punishalde iiy deportation to England at Government 
Isxpense. {ndians were not organised, they had no organ, 
their views remained unheard. It was those non-official 
Britons nurtured in the ideas of democracy who expressed 
their indignation through newspapers against the actions 
of the government which were too much despotic. The 
of Lord Wellesley were severely criticised by 
t hww, and the result was the order of pre-censorship of 
news, viewf and even advertuements by the Govemiseiit in 
.1799. Nempapen oftentimes out with Sunj 


asiericks in their columns, as the editors could not make 
time to fill up the gaps caused by the deletion of words by tlie 
i-fficial censor. Our freedom straggle, so far as tlie 
expression of free opinion through newspapers was con- 
cerned, dated from 1799 and this was done on behalf of 
the mute millions by the generous-hearted non-official 
Britons. 



Rammohun Roy 


‘Hte eensorship continued till 1818. Lord UaMinga’ 
government found thet the Wellesley regulniioiis of oen* 
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sorship were not proving effective. Anglo-Indians had bf 
now become editors. India being their homelond, they could 
not be punished by deportaiion for the breach of the Regu¬ 
lations. llie Government then had no other alternative 
but to withdraw them. But this tliey did temporarily, only 
to pass fresh Regulations in 1823 for shackling the Press. 
But more of this later. 
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James Silk Buckingham 

Meanwhile in 1818 even before the withdrawal 
of the Press Regulations two Bengali newspapers were 
almost simultaneously published, Bengal Gazette by Ganga 
Kishore Bhattacharya in Calcutta and Samachar Darpan by 
the Serampore Missionaries at Serampore. The latter look 
care from its very inception not to offend the authorities 
in any way. Bengal Gazette was a progressive journal and 
supported the reforms sought to be introduced by Raja 
Rammohun Roy in the Hindu Society. The paper was how. 
ever short-lived. Sambad Caumudi followed Bengal 
Gazette. It came to light on the 4th Dccemb<*r, 1821. The 
principal inspirer and writer of this weekly was Runiuiohun 
himself. Not only the need of social reforms was broached 
in the jonmal, but all news both Indian and foreign found 
space in it To improve social economy the value of 
insurance and banking was stressed for the first time in 
this paper. Bhawanicharan Banerjee who was a collabo¬ 
rator of Rammohun in conducting and editing Sambad 
Caumudi, severed connection with the journal and started 
Samachar Chandrika which soon become the exponent of 
the orthodox school. The liberal and orthodox schools thus 
parted ways as early as 1823. Rammohun Roy was 
himself the editor of the Persian paper Mirat-ul-Alchber. 

During the four years 1818-1823, the Government were 
busy finding out ways and means to put new shackles 
on newspapers, both Englirii and vomacular. The 
Government view regar^ng die freedom of the Press was 
gpdr put in theae few Him, *The liberty of the PrcN, 


however essential to the native' of a free State, is not id 
my judgement, consistent with the character of our institu¬ 
tions in this country, or with the extraordinary nature of 
their interests.” The Government of Lord Hastings forged 
new shackles fur the Press in 1822. And it was left for 
John Adam, the acting Governor-General, to issue the new 
Press Regulations on March 4, 1823. 

The Press Regulations of Wellesley were directed 
against Rnglisli journals (as there were none other), 
'ond those of this year were directed against Both English 
and vcrnaciilui papers. Needless to add, the nascent 
\crnaciil-ii journalism was hard hit by the latter Regu¬ 
lations. Kaminoliun Roy thought it beneath his dignity 
to publish his journal any lunger under these servile Regu¬ 
lations. Ills letter to tho Government is a unique speci¬ 
men ol the fir-l public expression of our love of freedom. 

h should be mentioned here tliat, amongst the 
Eui'o^'cans Janies Silk li ieklnoham, (lie erudite scholar 
and editor of The Cnlcutia Journal, vas the first victim 
of the Pies*. Regulations of 1823. A friend of Rum- 
roo'iu’n. RuekiTigham fought bravely for our cause. He 
had already earned the opjiiohriuin of the Government. 
. The latter lost no opportunity of resoi ling to the law 
and deported him to England on a fiivolous cliarge. 
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Onr struggle for freedom really started from cessation 
of publication of Mitat-ul-Akhber by Rammohun. In this 
respect Rammohun may be called the first non-co-opOrotor 
in India. He did not rest content with this. He at first 
sent an appeal to the Supreme Court, and when it proved 
unavailing, he preferred a memorial to the British Crown. 
Among the signatories to the appeal, besides Ramimdmn, 
were Dwukanath Tagore, Prassnna Kumai. Tavere and 
time others. The iatemorial is tegardod u ^ ftnt 
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charter of our freedom movement. During the liberal 
regime of Lord William Bentinck, however, the Regulations 
verc not stringently applied. S«5ine new journals belonging 
to the progressive srlmol made their appearance in the early 
thirties. The Reformer Pra.saniia Kurnar Tagore, TheEn- 
quirer of Krishna Mohan Baiu-rjee and Jnamnuman (a 
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diglot paper) of naksliinaianjan Mukherjee and, later of 
Rusik Krishna MuUik, kept the torch of tree expression aliglit. 
These journals discussed politics from a nOw angle of vision. 
Bengali journalism also flourished in early thirties. Sambad 
Pravakar appeared as a weekly in 1831 under the editorship 
of Iswar Chandra Gupta, the famous Bengali poet. The 
movement started against the Press Regulations by Ram- 
mohun Lore fruit after a decade. Sir Charles Metcalfe, 
U)cn acting Governor-General, appreciated the importance 
of the movement against the Regulations and withdrew it 
on 15th September. 1835. From that year newspapers in 
India enjoyed irecdom for another twenty-two years, till it 
was again disturbed duiing the Sepoy Mutiny. 

After the Press had been set free, Indian journalism 
began to ri.se to its full stature. In Bengal many B('ngaii 
weeklies were started. Sambad Puritarhandrodaya 11835) 
and Sambad Bhaskar (183'1) becuroe the leading Bengali 
weeklies. Sambad Prahhakar which had slopped for 
sometime, reappeared as a tri-weekly in 1836 and three 
years later became a full-fledged daily, the first of its 
kind in Bengali language. Sambad Prabhakar was 
not aggressively ortliodox, and it represented what was 
best in our religion, culture and soeicty. The Bengal 
Spectator fouii^cd in 1842 as a monthly and edited by such 
stalwarts of the Hindu College as Tarachand Chakravarty, 
Run Copal Chose, Peary Chand Mitra and the Reverend 
Krishnamohan Baiterjea, appeared with a new ideal 
of service of the motherland. In the prospectus it was 
declared that the conductors of the paper would not sedc 
any monetary gain from it. Over and above providing 
news both Indian and foreign, they would do everything 
in their power to tuve their country. When George 
Thompton aaivedinlndia 1^ in 1343. and with hU h«lp 
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the Bengal British India Society was founded, The Bengd 
Spectator became their mouthpiece and was turned into 
a weekly. It propagated the views held by the progressive 
school. The paper was a diglot one, and the ruling race 
ceuld grasp its contents easily. The views expressed in 
this journal made the Anglo-Iitdiu; papers like The Star, 
The Englishman and The Friend of IndiaBy into a great rage. 
They criticised George Thompson severely for helping 
India.ns to be politically conscious. The Young Bengal, 
piomoicrs of the Bengal British India Society, were 
criticised no less severely, and were nicknamed '‘Chiicker- 
hnily Faction” after the name of their leader Tarachand 
Cliakiiivarly. Tattwabodhini Patrika of which Maharshi 
Dehcttrlrn Nath Tagore was the founder, and Akshoy Kumar 
Datta, the first editor, supplied what was wanting in The 
Spectator. The Bengali life and culture found a ready 
i"''poncni in this Bengali monthly. It fought vehemently 
against the Christian Missionaric.s while the latter were 
••ncaged in prosfslytising activities in this province. This 
gave no less impetus to our future freedom movement. 

The struggle for Indian freedom had up till then 
Ijccn mostly on the plane of idea, but hfflccforward it began 
to lake a prartical shape, so far as political agitation was 
concerned. Political societies had hitherto been established 
more or less for sectional ends. Bat this time tlie Bengal 
British India Society commenced striving for the well¬ 
being of the whole of India, and for all classes of people. 



Ram Gopal Ghose 

The Bengid Spectator could not continue long. The 
Hmdu Intelligencer of Kasiprasad Ghose was started in 
1846 and took up the cause advocated by the Spectator. 
But much water had flown by this time under the bridge 
of the Hugli. The Charter Act of 1833 bad removed all 
the restrictions against the Europeans settling and carrying 
on business in the country. The latter became self-con. 
■ciouB. and instead of broaching the cause of the Indians, 
pleaded for their separate entity as distinct from the 
chiltben of the wiL The oSEudal Bills of 1849 to pat an 
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•ad to tbi* teato of separatina could not be proceeded 
with owing to European prewure. The cauies of conflict 
between the ofiicial and non-official Britons having been 
removed, they became allies to one another. This was 
mo^ than sufficiently proved during the Sepoy Mutiny and 
the Indigo Disturbances. The Hindoo Patriot (started in 
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1853) under the editorship ol Harischandra Mukherjee 
was perhaps the first papa: to draw attention to the race- 
consciousness of the Europeans. The racial animosity as 
a corollary to this race-consciousness would prove fatal both 
to the Indians and Ehiropeans. But its voice was then 
like crying in the wilderness. When the. Sepoy mutiny 
actt:r’’y broke out early in 1857, the Europeans were up in 
arms against the Bengalees and induced the Government to 
pnnish them as they were also complicated in it. The 
Bengalees were an eye-sore to the Europeans. While decry¬ 
ing the Mutiny in no uncertain terms. The Patriot proved 
to the hilt the hollowness of the above charge. The 
Government, too, paid no heed to this ohtcry. The Patriot 
was then a power, and Lord Canning, the then Governor- 
General, was in most cases guided by the views expressed 
in it 80 far as the Mutiny was concerned. The Indigo 
Disturbances came in the wake of the Mutiny. This time 
The Patriot championed the cause of the Indigo ryots. 
Accounts of the tyrannical and, sometimes, murderous acts 
of the Indigo-planters appeared in The Hindoo Patriot. 
The ryots were goaded to rise in combination against this 
brutish class of exploiters. The Hindoo Patriot appointed 
cortespondems in the mofussil to give authentic accounts 
of this rising. . The Government could not sit idle. They 
appointed a Commission, late known as Indigo Commission, 
to enquire and report on the Indigo question. They did 
not pass any laws on the findings of the Commission, but 
the administrative arraagemeMs made ity ^ved 


effective. The Indigo-planters’ various forms of oppression 
and torture came to light; they became disgraced before 
the public eye. The Hindoo Patriot’s services in this 
regard were unique. Somprakash, the Bengali weekly, of 
Pandit Dwarkanath Vidyabhusan, was started in November, 
1858. It did yeoman’s service at that time for the political 
education of our countrymen. 

Racial animosity of the European community could not 
but react on the mind of the educated Bengalees. The 
Bengalee of Grischaudra Ghosc, The Indian Mirror started 
under the auspices of Maharshi Ochendra Nath, Mookherjee’s 
Magazine of Sarobhu Chandra Mukhorjee, Lotli uld and 
new series, took up the cause of their countrymen and 
criticised the condiicl of the Wliiles and their official hench¬ 
men whenever occasion arose, without the fear of frown 
or favour. In Sihsha-Darjtan Bhudeb Mukherjee com¬ 
menced disicu.ssing poliliral. cdueaiional and social ques¬ 
tions in pithy Bengali. lli.s line of approach was 
altogether new. By the mid-sixties Bajanarain Bose issued a 
prospectus from Miilnapore adverting to the necessity ot 
a Society for the all-round improvement of the nation. 
Our language, literature, art, system of medicine, costume, 
customs, traditions in a word our own culture must b© 
revived and improved. Dept-mJence on foreigners in this 
respect was proposed to be discarded and self-reliance 
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encouraged. Nabagopal Mitra gave shape tet diis idea of 
Rajanorain by starting Hindu Mela (or, ‘National Gather* 
ing’ as it was called in English) in April, 1867. He had 
already started The National Paper^ a weekly financed by 
Maharshi Debendra Nath Tagore on August, 1865. Now 
this paper be^an to espouse the cause of the Hindu Mels 
and naturally became its spokesman. The nouse -of dm 
Hindu Mda was taken up by other Indian joumala ailSB. 
la tbia connecdon, the services of Madkya^ut «i MsBOr 
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INDIAN JOURNAUSM AND OUR FREEDOM MOVEMENT 


Bsolus Bom tad Amrita Bazar Patrika, of which more 
preMntiy, should be specially mentioned. 

The publication of Amrita Bazar Patrika from a remote 
Tillage in Jeesore on February 20, 1868 is a landmark in 
the history of Indian journalism. Our freedom movement 
is closely interlinked with this journal. It was at first 
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a Bengali weekly. From the second year some English 
articles wore inserted iti it. From 1872 it became a regular 
bilingual paper. But it had to forego its Bengali portion 
altogether owing to the Vernacular Press Act of 1878. The 
English and the Bengalees, or for the matter of that, the 
Indians, are two distinct races. Their interests are different, 
and diametrically opposite to each other, lliese two races 
could never meet to solve the country’s problem. Hence 
we, the Indians, must stand on our own legs and strive 
for our own progress. One thing the Patrika used to 
emphasise even in those days. That is, political dependence 
is the root of our misery. Removal of this is the panacea 
of all our evils. The sooner it is achieved the better for all 
concerned. While advocating this, the Patrika was not 
unmindful of the then progressive movements of the 
country. It advocated reform in society and relifdon, 
espoused the causes of the Hindu Mela and all its off> 
shoots. National and scientific education, physical cul¬ 
ture, Bengali literature. National theatte—ell these nation- 
building ectivitics of the time, and most of which were 
affiliated to the Hindu Mela, found a ready exponent in 
Amrita Bazar Patrihi. Needless to add, Patrikais politics 
was very much disliked by the ofScials, and witlm a 
few month of its start i’atriAtf found itself involved in a libel 
case. Tlte offiicialdom stood as one nun against Patrika, 
and though the Printer and the contributor of the article 
for which the liiwl case Vfu instituted, were bwnd 
giiUty and punJahed, the editor came out unscathed 


to the great chagrin of the officials. Bangadarshan el 
Bankim Chandra Chaltorjec, a Bengali monthly started in 
1872, served to rouse the educated people from the state 
of stupor. It unravelled to them the immense possibilities 
of our language, literature, arts and culture. Sadharani of 
Akshoy Chandra Sarkar, a Bengali weekly, did not lag 
behind in educating the people in the affairs of the State. 
But Amrita Bazar Patrika alone claimed the honour 
of virulently attacking the Governmental measures which 
it deemed anti-nulional, harmful or notorious. Various 
regulations restricting the freedom of expression, apathy 
of the Government to employ Indians to responsible posi- 
lions, educational policy of Sir John Campbell, deposition 
of the Gaekwar, Europecn onslaught against natives, the 
famine in the southern provinces, the Afghan war, the 
Delhi Durbar—iliose were only a few of the topics that 
egitated the public mind during the seventies, and to 
each one of them the Patrika did not fail to pay adequate 
atlention. It was mainly due to the fearless discussion 
and vehement criticism of these measures in the Patrika 
that Lord I.ytton's Government thought it fit to pass the 
obnoxious Vernacular Press Act of 1*78. The authorities 
of the Patrika saw through tlie machinations of the powers 
that be and turned it into an exclusively English weekly 
almost overnight. This was not only a great relief but 
also a source of great encourngeuient for the man in the 
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street. The intentions of the Government were brought 
to light and tiie people, especially the educated seettion 
vdio were more dependent on the State, reaolved mere 
than ever to rely on their own selves. AryadarAan oI 
Jogendra Nath VidyaMhuan took up the ene from the 
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Palrika and encouraged, through its articles on Mazzini, 
Garibaldi and other heroes of Laly's liberation movement, 
the iniraiihigcnl spirit of the educated Bengali youths. 
Sulahh Stttnuchar of Kcsliub Chu'nder Sen, one pice Bengali 
V'cekly, did inucli for ihc prupugalion of progiessive ideas 
atiiongst our countrymen. 

The services of The Bengalee of Surcndia Nath 
Baiierjce in the first phase of our national struggle should 
bo iiicntiiiiied. The Indian Association was founded 
in July. 1876. It took up the Civil Service question just 
after its inception. It conducted tlic agitation against the 
Vernacular Press Act and the Anns Act. Agitation again.si 
the former met with suci'css when the Act was rcjiealed in 
1882. Reform of the tenancy laws, introduction of local 
self-government and similar other things also were attended 
to by the Association, .‘'urendr.i Nalb Banerjcc, the main- 
spi'iiig of the .-VissoA^iatiun, purchased the proprietary 
rights of The Bengalee in 1879, became its editor and 
began to c.vprcss the cause the Indian Association .stood 
for. The Bengalee al'-o <lid not spare to criticise the 
Government wljenevcj^tlie occasion arose. It was involved 
in a cotiiempi of eoiirl case in 188S in which editor 
bniendia Nath was imprisoned. Surendra Nath was at 
that lime ul the hey-day of his glory and his imiirisonmcnt 
was deemed a national insult by his countrymen. The 
Beugahani and San/ibani also came into being in the early 
eighties and served our cause vigorously in llie days of 
the libert Bill Agitation. 


To sum up, the services rendered by Indian Journalism 
to bring about political consciousness cannot be over- 
cfitimated. During the late eighteenth and the early nine- 
leenth century non-official Britons championed our cause. 
The Wellesley Regulations of 1799 and the Adam Regu¬ 
lations of 1823 were mainly directed against them, though 
the vernacular papers and local editors also came under 
the latter’s purview. Sir Charles Metcalfe repealed these 
Regulations in 1835. The freedom, thus conferred on the 
Press, gave a fillip to the cause of Indian journalism. More 
and varied types of newspapers appeared and continued 
]>ulilicul discussicm. The Government of Lord Canning 
was constrained temporarily to check the venomous effu¬ 
sions of the Anglo-Indian Press during the Sepoy Mutiny. 
J’artly for the governmental measures and patlly for the 
lucial animosity of the new class of Biilons, Indians were 
gradually estranged from the ruling race. Journals, mostly 
those in vernacular, became their .spokesman and opened 
their columns for continuing agitation, political and other¬ 
wise. This was not tolerated by the AutlioriticB, and the 
sinister Vernacolar Press Act of 1878 put trcmeiulcns 
sliackles on it. Our journals also did splendidly on le 
occasion of the Illicrt Bill Agitation in 1883, Ann- 
the factors tlial conttilmtcd to the foundation of Indian 
Naiiiiiud Congress in 1{185, growth and development 
Indian journalism can be fairly counted as one. Coii- 
iribulion of our journals to the cause of freedom move¬ 
ment in the pre-Congress days must not be fjrgotten. 
: 0 ;- 


YOSEMITE NATIONAL PARK 
One of the Scenic Wonders of the United States 

By JOSEPH LANDAU 


Thh spectacular grandeur of Yosemite National Park, 
one of the most scenic in the JJnited States, has 
brought gasps of admiration and astonlsiimcnt from 
ovnryone who has over seen it in the sliort time it has 
been known to the white man. Here is .Nature in her 
mo.st rugged and grandest dress. la Yosemite are 
gigantic granite monoliths—si&gle bloclss of stone that 
rear up out of tl>e valley floor and tower many thou¬ 
sand feet. Here are waterfalls, one of which plunges 
more than 2,000 feet. Here are lakes and iitreams; 
cloud-scraping mountain summits and qp^taedar water, 
falls ; Nature in her rawest—and most pleasing aspect. 
Yosemite National Park is a l,189-8quare-mile area 
about 200 miles east of San Francisco, California. The 
scenic grandeur that annually attracts thousands to this 
park is compressed into a valley about seven miles long 
and a mile wiiJe—a valley walled in by nearly perpeudi. 
cular oUfls surrounded by breath-taking vistas of giant 
Tooks and lovely waterfalls. Around this vaUey lie the 
lidtfM 'And peaks of the rugged Sierra Nevada MouD’ 


Here are to be seen those great single granite rocks, 
Half Dome and £1 Capitan. El. Capitan is the largest 
exposed single block of granite in the world. Its cliC 
rises in a sheer line more than 3,000 feet above the 
valley floor. Half Dome, next only to El Capitan in 
size, bus one slieer eliS reaching almost half a mile in 
height. Yosemite Falls tumbles in three steps 2,425 feet 
from the valley of Yosemite Creek down to the floor 
of the valley. Bridalveil Falls is never entirely dry, and 
drops 620 feet. Nevada and Vernal Falls give an un¬ 
paralleled display of water acrobatics. 

Yosemite is a scenic playground. There are miles 
of auto-roads leading to the ihany sights; additional 
miles of bridle paths and trails for hiking'. There are 
camping facilities and fine hotels complete with golf 
courses and swimming poob. And there are 300 lakes 
and many miles of mountain streams stocked with 
trout to tempt the fisherman. Saddle horses and-bicyolss 
can be rented. And it is not only a spot tO' visit in 
summer ; there is an all-weather ioa)d leading into the 
pork, sod in the winter there is ekiing, ioe .dcaUag^ 
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tobogganing and other ^ter sports available, includ* 
ing a ski lift. 

Yosemile Valley first entered the white man’s 
history in 1776, the same year the 13 American colonies 
3,000 miles to the eiust were starting their war of inde- 


waterfalls. Later glaciers came, in A)ffle places SOO feet 
thick ; but thick as they were, they never covered such 
eminences as Half Dome. Even then Half Dome and 
El Capitan towered ubo\e the sea of ice that covered 
the valley floor. The ice was respoasible for many of 
the vertical rocks that make Yosemite 



so spectacular. 

In Yosemite are to be found some 
groves of the Giant Sequoia, tlie oldest 
and biggest living things. Some of these 
giant trees towx*r almost 300 feet. They 
are not so tall as the Itedwoods along 
the California Coast, but they surpass 
thase Pacific Coast trees in girth. In 
the park, too, are many kind.s of wild 
life. There are black bears, many 
standing as high as 40 inches at the 
shoulder. Visitors have to be warned 



"'he g.ates of Yosemite Valley showing famed El ('apilan on the 
.<'ft. Cflouds’ Rest and Half Dome in the distant l•ellt^e, and on 
the left Bridalvcil Falls which drops 620 ft. 


constantly that these animals are dan¬ 
gerous. Uowc'ver, the grizzly bear has 
been practically ^liucv in this region 
many years. There are also deer, moun¬ 
tain iion.s, wildcats and coyotes, as well 
as smaller animals, such as ground 
squirrels, chipmunks, gophers and por¬ 
cupines. Tlu're are many varieties of 
birds, and quite a collection of reptiles, 
of which only the rattlesnake ia 
poisonous. 


Cl „<leiice. A Siianish explorer, looking 
acro.'is the great valley of Central 
California Dote<l “a gicat,.«nowy range” 
which he marked on his map. But 
while the An'orican Indiana knew of 
th..s area, no white man is known to 
have entered it until 1861. Prospectors 
w ukod through the valley in the 
ISotJs, but appavently did not find 
enough to make it a mining center. By 
the ISGO’s, surveys were being under¬ 
taken, and a few brave parties of 
sightseers made the trip into the vallc.v. 
*11 1864, the valley was set up as a 
..tate recreation area. Yosemite Na¬ 
tional Park, surrounding the California 
area, was established in 1890, and the 
United States Governmout took, over 
the entire area in 1906 as a national 
park. ^ 

Yosemite Valley once was ocean bot¬ 
tom, cotered by an arm of the 
Pacific Ocean. Geolopsts figure this 
was about 200,000,000 years ago. The 
land generally rose, eroded, and 



Beginnora at Chinquapin Ski School try out their skis on the 
heavy snows ia Yosemite National Park in the western state 
of California 


then rose again. The Merced River cut the .. Eyely effort has been made to keep Yosemite 
valley itself; the other streams in the are»,v».i{i{atio^l Pash as nearly natural as possible. Anyone 
irere sot able to cut so fast, thus cauidi^; those treia<ia< wtin cates to can leave the road or trail and in a feW 
dtoii dUFunimei of elevation that majee the oapificeat 'lee|^ ia^ #r||ia wildemeas. The United States National 
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Park Sen'ice provides ranger sen’iee ; these men con- on a gigantic scale. Single rocks tower thousands of 
duct auto-caravans, short nature walks, and even longer feet; streams drop in falls by like amounts ; the trees 
trips through the beauties of this wonderland. Nightly are among the biggest in the world. Yosemite Valley 
programs are provided at many camps. Yosemite Lodge is but a small part of Yosemite National Park. Around 
is open ail year around. Other hotels are open only in the valley lie other attractions ; Wawona Basin, Hetch 
the spring, summer and autumn months. Water, gar- Hetchy Valley, with its dam that stores San Francisco’s 
bage facilities, comfort stations and lavatories are pro- drinking water supply ; Tuolumne Meadows, and many 
vided. There is a charge of S2 for entering the park. gorges and canyons. And towering over all is the High* 



The upper Yosemite Falls of Yosemite, one of 
the highest sheer falls in the world, plunges 
1,430 ft. in its first drop. The lower Yosemite 
Falls, immediately below has a drop of 320 ft. 

Here in the park is Yosemite Valley, one of the 
scenic wonders of North America. Around a little 
stretch of land about seven miles long and a mile wide 
are eight of the most beautiful waterfalls in the world, 
towering rocks that rise above the clouds, streams and 
scenes of grandeur. The visitor is not long left in doubt 
as to what awaits him. His first view of the valley is 
through the gateway formed by El Capitan on the loft 
and Cathedral Rocks on the right. Everything here i* 


Yosemite National Park in the western state of 
California is famous for its giant sequoia 

Sierra. Nor is this just a summer playground ; there are 
winter sports here as well. 

Yosemite got its name from the Yosemite tribe of 
American Indians, a tribe of aborigines who lived in 
this area. Their name means griszly bear—but the griz¬ 
zly has been extinct in this region since about 1880. 
The name was bestowed upon the valley by a doctor 
who accompanied the first white men into this country. 
‘Tosemite” is pronounced in four Byllable»~‘'Yo-semm- 
mitt-tea,” with the accent on the second syllable.—From 
The (Louisville) Couricr-Joumal MaaazinCt June 27, 
1M8. 


AS STONES SPEAK—JAIPUR 


By SATYA PRAKASH. m^., 


SuperiiUntidcM of 

Ktones speak but they speak in sj'mbols undi.-iytood 
and grasjx’d Jike words written in a book by those who 
have trained ears. 'rraine<l ears silently reecive. sermons 
and niiisings of the .country’s glorious plisl from stone 
or wood, which is but an unintelligible record to the 
naked rye. 

Symbols in stone,s and wood are indicative of st.vles 
and dccoiiitions whi'h are largely conditioned by the 
character of the material employed in them. So far as 
the age of the city of Jaipur is concernial it is not ver.\' 
old. It i.*! only a little over two hundred yeais old. Its 
look IP veiy deeejilive, for the city is more gay and 
lUlractivc than its age. It has been vciy little nffeclc'.l 
by the ravages of time so much «o that ev'eri in thi.s 
mechanised .age iirti.sta and eraftsuien of ttie place are 
continuing to work wonders m stone witli a,ge-oM 
iiLslrumeiil.-, which are simple and materials that are 
ea.sily available everywhere. It is but a wonder that 
they producv; work of a very high quality by auch 
iii-sigujlicaut means. 

Jaqmr, tin: city of victoiy a.s it lite.rally means, 
jire.scuts a good many atlractiou.s lo a foreigner. Oue is 
.simply charmed to .sta: this city of exlriiordiuary beauty 
and gvanilcur as oue niov e.s on its broad roads and 
straight .streets. The view of the picturesque buildings 
in bright pink colour is soothing to the eyes and 
refreshmg to the mind. Numerous sights, natural and 
archaeological, fill one w'ith delight. Needless lo say, 
the city is one of the very well-known places of India. 
It is I'umons not only for its romantic past but also 
for its beauty and symmetry. 

The credit for this well-dc.signcd and regular con- 
.struction cf the city goes to the Maharaja Sawai Jai- 
singh II, who may well be called the father of this city. 
The true glory and magnificence of the ancioni eas(, 
have been allowed to be kept up by tlie present rulef 
His Highness Maharajadhiraj Sri Sawai Mansinghji 
Bahadur who has contributed much to the material 
improvements and modcrnlsaliou of the city. 

The city is surrounded on tlie north and east by 
rugged hills crowned with forts. At the end of the ridge 
overhanging the city on the north-west is the Naliar- 
gnrh or “Tiger Port.” The face of the ridge is scarped 
and inaccessible on the soutli, t.e., city side, while on the 
niJrth, it slopes towards Amber. 

■ A creneUated wall with seven gateways encloses the 
city which is the pleasant healthy capital of one of the 
most prosperous independent States of Rajputana. It is 
a very bu^ and important commercial town with large 
banks and other trading establishments. It is a centre 
of native manufactures specially those of many kinds 
of jewellery and of cojoured printed cloths and fiusUns. 
Die enam^ work dqne is the best in India, and the 


Arr.harologv, Jaipur 

culling and selling of garnets and other stones found in 
the Slate is an important industry. The crowded 
.streets and markets are most lively and picturesque. 
’I’he cily i.s rimarkable for the width and regularity of 
its main atrrets, 

Tlie street are laid out in rectangular blocks and 
each of Iheui is dividfsl by cross streets into six eqiV'l 
jiorliom-i. The 'main .streets are one hundred and eleven 
feet wide with pavcal foot-paths on both sides. Tlio 
eily is lighted by electric light. 



Chandra Mahal, Jaipur 


The city of Jaipur is a planned city. founder 
Maharajah Jaysingh and his learned Jain assistant 
Vidyadhar are said to have adopted this }ilan Iroui 
ancient treatises on the art of architecture and 
planning, the Silpasastra. The general style of archi- 
leclure is ludo-Saracenic. Its buildings have not been 
hybridized through the western influence. The old 
traditional Rajput slyle is manifest in majority of the 
buildings. The latticed terraces, the airy pavilions and 
Die vmanduhs with their slender colonnades are enough 
to enchant a visitor. The imiform colour scheme run¬ 
ning tlirougli all the buildings, enhances the beauty of 
the city and nicknames the city of Jaipur as the ‘Rose 
Pink City of India.' 

All these attractions are for all and sundry, and the 
streets, as one moves on them, present a homogeneous 
atmosphere for all the visitors. From the high-powered 
cars and elephants of tlie nobility and the State, down 
to ordinary camel and oxen carls there is room for all. 
In spite of the dense traffic pedestrians do not find 
themselves inconvenienced in any way. The religious- 
minded pilgrims visiting Jaipur meet their deity too on 
the way when they cross the main road and thorough*' 
fare, for gods have Uieir shrines in the middle of the 
road and tibere is usually room for a Bo tree be^de tb6 
iduine. 
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India is a land of charity. It is an object of pride 
here for pt'oi)le ti> resort to acts of charity. This is 
munifc'st here on tlie roads and streets ivhcrc regular 
herds of cows and bulls are seen wanderins; 
and also st.ayiug at some quarters in wait for th(! raciils 
served to them at public expense at regular intorvuls. 
Ijangurs, peacocks, kites and pigeons too share the 
bounty of the State and its ppople and it is a sight to 
sec pigeons hovering on the streeUj and wailing to be 
fed by soinie one. Peacocks arc in evidence everywhere, 
even jn crowded streets, where their jirestmce is very 
l)lo!t.sing to the eye;, and their diince seen from some 
vantage ground is all the mori' lovely and graceful. 



The Art Museum-Albert Etall 


Kverywhere in Jaipur State stones have played the 
most ivrornijHjnt part in the field of architecture. The 
latticed terraoc.s and parapehs of the Jiouscs and the 
verandahs with tlieir .slender colonnades are, no doubt, 
influenced by Persian art in the matter of construction, 
but the old tradition and the Rajput style of archi¬ 
tecture have not been marred in any way. The general 
impression which one gets from the .sight of its buildings 
is of harmon.v in style and form but there is no 
inionotony to be tound anywlure. Usually the architect 
and decorator is at liberty to follow hia own creative 
impulses but he has also catered to the taste of the 
people whose requirements have hardly suffered any 
change here. The grandeur of tiie town is much 
enhanced by the sense of unity wliich is in its colour- 
seheme. It is the same ro.sy colour of the desori, at 
Bimsel—the symbol of renunciation—not of the type 
of an ordinaiy mdhu's robe but the dress of a chival¬ 
rous Rajput who, after having renounced the ordin-ir 3 ' 
ties of love and weakness, rushes to the battle-field 
eithi'r to win laurels or to die in glory. 

A glanee at a plan of the walled city of Jaipur 
would enable one to find that about one-seventh of the 
area within the city walls is occupied by the vast tarhwl 
or palace enclosure. The first and, the foremost enclosure 
is the SBvenHstoreyed palace, the Chandra Mahal. TJie 
whole is surrounded b,r a high embattled wall, built by 
Mcharnja Sawai Jaisingh, but many of the buildings 
included in it arc of a later-date. 


The lofty and striking character of the seven- 
storeyed Chandra Mahal, the gaudily furnished modern 
buildings containing the apartments of the Maharaja, 
his courtiers and the queen and their retinue, the milk- 
white structure of the Diwan-i-khas, the elaborately 
planned and constructed observatory, the beautifully 
designed and executed buildings of white and other 
kinds of stones in the shape of Mubarak Mahal, the 
fantastic, elaborately designed and stucco-decorated 
buildings of Hawa Mahal, the extensive and massive 
structure of the Albert Hall and Museum are sufficient 
to present an onlooker some of the wonders of 
the city of Jaipur wrought in stone. This Imilding 
of llawa Mahal, to be moic preci.'ic, is of a singularly 
vivid ro.sc-eolour, rising in the form of a pryamid 
bristling with a uine-storcyed facade, comiiosfid of a 
hundre-d bell-turrets and sixty-five projecting windows 
adoruLsI w’itli colonnades and balconies pierced in ojieii 
work with countless flowers eut out iu slouu. The jialaee 
is a mere mask of stucco, ami it is more fantastic than 
beautiful. 7'he structure is not of so high an order as 
that of the Chandra Mahal. 

The houses on il,s different sides in the main city 
with small windows and filled in w'ilh slab.s of per¬ 
forated stoni' arc beautiful-looking. I'bc mud walls are 
made 1-0 look like stone-houses and arc painte<l )>ink. 
This type of beauty is perhaps responsible, for ihe ri’- 
niark from the pen of a famous writer, "Jaipur i.s the 
India of novels and the opera, fairy-like and in¬ 
credible.” But this is not all. The stone buildings of the 
place here present in them certain traces of the past, 
which find themselves expressed in style and decora¬ 
tion. The facade of the building, Hawa Mahal, is 
formed into a bro.ad front consisting of several storeys 
of pol.vgonal windows with curved roofs and cupolas. 
1 'he tiny flags on its small cupolas and roofs give it a 
great charm and make it a nice blend of Indo-fiaraocnic 
stylo of structure. I'hc frontal side of this elaborate 
construction is based on walls which are hardly six 
inches in breadth, but its iliffei'cnt parts are very 
beautifully arranged. The distinguishing mark of this 
building as also of other heavy structures is that each 
st,orcy finds itself more and more elevated over the 
flanks till at last the big central pavilion of the top¬ 
most storey assumes the form of a mountain peak 
over the small lateral forms. 

The State palacc’s of Jaipur, though not very 
ancient, provide great attraction, and present in them 
a good specimen of art. In the beautiful buildup, 
Mubarak Mahal, Jaipur marble is at its best. Other 
local stones have shared the credit of teing nicely 
fitted in them so as to turn the building into a delight¬ 
ful example of Hindu architecture embellished as it is 
with artistically carved screens, balconies, arches and 
brockets. 

ASfcWe pass on we come to a beautifully carved' 
marble g;ate fitted with brass dooro. This is also a good 
specimen of local brass work of art. On either i$de of 
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ibis gate are found fine frcscocH, depicting Hindu 
go<i8 in the foregroun<l and places of interest in Jaipur 
in the background. It is tlie enl.rance to the Palace 
within. The beauty of both the Halls—Diwan-i-Khas 
and Diwan-i-Am~-is delightfully charming. The former 
is a big hall open on all sides and protected against 
light and heat by nice red cotton-sluffed curtains. The 
hall is painted with colouns ami lighted with crystal 
ehandelicrs. The latter is decorated with delicate 
colours on ivory ground, which has given the editice 
a very delight bd !ipi»e:irancc. There are soft tints on 
.an ivory ground of the ceiling. coluinn.s and walls to 
produce ,'i \'ery cool and invigorating effect on the 
minds of the visitors. 


tluis Iieeii iire.served. Thus, in some of the buil<iing-i in 
the city cut-timb(!rs have nffoixled opportunities for 
the development of that exuberant, surftice decoration 
in winch the genius of India has cxeeile<l. 

To till! cast of the Chandra Mahal is (he famou.s 
Observatorj', the Ittrgest of the five built by the ccle- 
ttraled Roytd Astronomer Maliartijti Sawtii J.'iisingh at 
Meiiares, Mathura, Delhi, Jaipur and Ujjain. It is not 
under cover, hut i.M an open courtyard full of curious 
find (imtastic inslnimcnis inveuled and designtat by 
him. It was constructed in the years between 1718-1734 
A.D. I’lie principal instrumenls are, first on the west. 
Hip two circular Rama yantras for reading altitudes 
am azimuths witli twelve horizontal sectors of .stione 



Hawa Mahal, Jaipur 

The valuable and fascinating stones employed in tbe 
niildinp tell their story in detail when om? Btudic,s 
them rather closely. We learn from them that many 
of these stones are quarried in Jaipur territory. 
A little sandstone comes from Hindaun near the 
Bhsratpur and Karauli border ; valuable marldcs arc 
obtained from the quarries of Bussi and Raiabo in the 
northwest; enormous slabs of mica schist used in roofs 
have cotme here from the hill of Bankri close 'o the 
town of Daifta. 

Jaipur ais essentially a land of stone and stone- 
carvera, and stoae-buildings predominate here in their 
best, but this does not mean that the use of wood, the 
basic material for work in primitive India, is ignored 
here. Several rich businessmen have employed wood 
Also iq their buildings to advantage. Since good 
durable wood was warce, they imported it from distant 
places Knd had it earved into door*frames, windows 
an^ iMdconifS. .Wond^ul old traditional detigns have 


Cenotaph at Gottorc 

radititivig from a round vertical rod ; then to the oast 
of tiie.se the twelve Rashi-valayas for determining 
celestial latitudes tind longitudes and next, the great 
Saimrat Yantra^ or Gnomon, 90 ft. high, .situated 
betwien two quadrants with soxtunt.s in a chamber 
outside them. Tin; gnomon’s shadow thrown by the 
sun touches the west quadrant at 6 a.m., gradually 
descends (this at the rate of 13 ft. per hour) till noon 
and finally ascends the east quadrant. To the north t>f 
it is a Dtaksbina Bhitti Yantra or meridional wall, 
near which is a large raised platform known as Maha¬ 
raja Sawai Jaisingh’s seal and near it are two brass 
circles, one of which is a map of the celestial sphere. 
Between these and the Rama Yantra are a number 
of other instruments known as the Kranti Yantra, the 
Kapali, tbe Chakra Yantra, the last being a graduated 
brass circle corresponding to the modern equatorial. 

Near the Observatory, to the south-west of it, arc 
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llie Bx>.vaJ {ilabIcH, buiJl round large courtyards and 
beyond Ihrin toward^ Uir ciist is the Hall of lire 
WiimIs- the Hiiw.i Mahal, This is a fantastic and 
eliiboials' building and overlooks ont- of the eiiiel 
streets of the city. It was built by Maharaja Saw.d 
Madhosingh 1. 



Galla, Jaipur 

III th(’ eontral court of the palace arc the Clock 
Tower and the Armoury. to it i-i situated the 

old Ueeord Office or the l’ot.hikliaiia--a place wheie 
the rare paintings and records uii' preserved. T hi-s 
jialnee library of ancient nianaseripls is housed m » 
))ii\ili(jfii in the garden an<l eoni.ains great treasure.' the 
iiiOist famous and t.he ino.-t juieeless of which i,- the 
illustrated Irauslutiou from Sanskrit into Persian ol 
the Maliabhamta hy Abul Fazl. An amazing collec¬ 
tion of carpets (some of which date back to tbc 
limes of Jebaiigir and Sahjehan and are almost Worth 
their weight in gold) are housed in this pavilion. 

To the west of the capital and beyond its walls 
is n Westernised modern town in thd making. This 
suburb has a vast new royal palace with its beautiful 
and vvell-T[)lanni>d gardens which are considered to be 
the finest in India. The barracks of the fsawai 
Man Guai'd are very mucJi imposing. The Lady 
Williugdoa Hospital and Maharaja College arc on 
• t^ine imposing scale. The new town has streels 

i j ** I which are elegant in style and more modem 
would enat 

area within ...... ^ . 

, d to tins IS a fine menagerie and aviary. 

is the sevc’^'^ statue of Lord Mayo in these gardens 
whole ip character and surround the 

Cl better known as Albert Hall. It contains 

included in™*”" ® beautiful museum—an 

jth Kemdagtsm—beautifully housed. 


f 

The Albert Hall is a very imposing structure. It 
is also in Indo-Persian style with certain modifications 
that suit inodom times. Nevertheless, the building 
ill the .details of it.s stone carvings presents in them 
vivid and careful reproduction of the decorative art 
di-splaycd in the famoiiB historical building.^ of Raj- 
pulatia, Delhi, and Fatepur Sikri. The large portico is 
adorned with e.iroftil reproductions in distemper of 
contemporary portraits of (he Maharajas of Jaipur 
from 15(13 A.D. to 1922 A.D. which remind one easily 
of the )iii)t;c“ses lliicuigh which the work ot fresco and 
walt-fiahitings bad to go through in ancient India. 
The ccrpic.s ol vvcii-kiiovvn ',)icliirc.s from ('liina, Japan, 
.'Vs.'-yri.a, Chaldea and J’crscpoli.s as well as cvainjilcs of 
ancient Kgvplian iitid Ajaiita Art give us an idea of 
the skill o)' linisli dcnuiiutrated hy artists of the 
iliffeieiil, j>arts of the world. 

The Albert Hall eollla]n.^ in it a very old Per.siaii 
c:!i|iel beautifully designed and worked and nbo .some 
liidiini carjiets liiii.'-hcd on Persian palli'rn. The paint¬ 
ings representing the dilTeient notes of Imlian music 
tliroiigli vi.siijil aids me botli ni.-jlnietive and iuli'rc'Sttug. 
The Miisenin enllee(ion.<, ilivided a- they are nuder 
lour head.s—Kcoiioniii-, Educational, Indiishi:il and 
.\it, I're.sent in them a vast trea-ain ol modc'ru worlo. 
of art, iiidii.stry and iil.so of auli(|iiities fioiii every 
jiarl of India and oniside. '1 lieso eolkciioie- are very 
coiniili'te and highly- interi.sling 'lle.ridi-., tlie di.'pl.iy 
of foreign and Indian industrial arts in the mnsenm, 
there are also splendid and beautiful models depicting 
all forms of nninml life (invrTtcbrata and vertebrata), 
aniediluv inn aniiniils, euinpnrative anatomy and 
vliy.-.ioI(igv. Here are also models to illustrate botany 
and geolng.v There are rjiiiueroiis colleetions of clay 
ligtire.s to illustrate local industries in the animal, 
vegetable and mineral kingdoms. A series of figures in 
(•lay jire.sent studies in life, such as Hindu ascetics and 
l'('r'on,s lioldiijg different occupations. 

Of other tliiiig.s worth seeing in the city of Jaipur 
is iJie Mali.iraja’s Public Library, which is near the 
Trijiolia and is a l.nMsnre of knowledge in several 
Ways. On the Kishan Pole Bazar Rrrad is situated 
the .School of Art, a handsome modem building, 
whicli holds technical and industrial classes for 
teaching and reviving various branches of native 
artistic indu-stry—such as metal and enamel ,woik, 
embroidery, weaving, etc. One can also purchase fram 
liere at moderate price any product of the school boys, 
if it appeals to him. 

The cenotaphs of the Maharajas at Getiore 
situated just outside the north-east city wall, the 
Museum of Archaeology at the Parana Ghat and the 
Sun Temple at Galta are also places ot great attrac¬ 
tions for a visitor from outside. 

Though the architecture in Jaipur city shows 
traces of Persian art in it, it need not be stated 
that it shows marked deterioration when we 
compare it with that of Amber. Here arohiteete 
have affected a graceful compromise between the 
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Hindu and Mohammedan styles by comhininfc 
Persian domes with Bengali bent-cornices and Hindu 
cclumns. Excellent examples of this pretty style, as 
used for both civic •Ind religious buildings, are to be 
seen here. The existence of a number of Brabmanical 
and Jaina. styles in the country helped a good deal in 
the fusion of different styles and tlius s<Jvoral threads 
of earlier art tradition appear to combine themselves 
in Jaipur stonc-buildingfj. Strictly speaking, Rajput 
architecture from the 15th century tu the present 
day is a continuous growth of extraordinary grandeur 
and beauty, in which is to be seen llic original type, 
of which the Moghul buildings of the 16th and 17lli 
ctmturies were mere imibitions :uid Mo<l(m» adapta- 
tjons. Thus, Jaijuir buildings arc Hiuilu and Rajpul iu 


ebaraoter influenced by Miwlim contemporary deco¬ 
rative tradition which is to be expected because of the 
Persian and other west-Asiatic influences. 

It k intcresling to note that we find references 
in old treatises of Indian nrchiteclurc of a decorative 
style known as Maui.sila Karma or Manibhumika 
Karma. It appears that 17th century Renaissance 
did revive this ancient art. 

Jaipur, in short, exhibits in perfection the plans 
of its designer and founder Muliaraja Sawai Jaisiiigh II, 
who, to repeat the remarks of Abul Fazl with regard 
to Akbar, drr,.*!scd the work of his mind and heart in 
the garment of stone and cla.v. In otlicr words, it is a 
reflex of the mind of the great Maharaja. 

: 0 :- 


ROAD TRANSPORT IN BRITAIN 

From Chariot to Motor Car 

^ By RALPH STRAUS 


In the la.'-l war Brilain’.s war effort was immensely 
hi'I)ied hy her eoni'munieations. Tlic highroads between 
her big cities comiiaic witli any in the world while the 
minor roads which link villages eipial the principal 
Ihoroughbues, both in the smoothness of llmir surface 
and the .‘^kill with which they have been drained. 

The Romans were Britain’s lii'r't roadniukers, and 
tlie lines of the highways which they drove through 
I lie foiests can still be followed quite easily. 

As one, croases England today along wide, whitfi 
stretches of road—some of the finest in the world—it 
is hard to conjure up tlic countryside of two tliousand 
years ago. 

It was strangely wild—thick forest and scrub, 
with only the roughest tracks meandering through. 
Yet, though a man rarely ventured far away from his 
own hamlet, unless on horseback, you would have 
seen a primitive form of cart on the tracks and, in 
time of war, the far-famed Britisli chariot. 

The British people may not have been the actual 
inventors of this engine of war, but they adapted and 
improved it. After the Romans bad shown them what 
roadmaking could mean, a long, four-wheeled vehicle 
with a hooped body was evolved which was certainly 
British in its origin. In spite of a furnishing of thick 
tapestries it must have been an imcorofortablo 
carriage. 

The roads throughout the Middle ages and for 
long aftorwards, remained appallingly bad. Some of 
the monks built serviceable bridges and repaired the 
worst ruts, but complaints about'the "wikked wayes" 
did not grow less. It was not so much the state of the 
roads as the fear of being considered effeminate that 
retarded innovation in carriage building. This form of 
travel ihight be all very well for the women and 
children, but for a* man to permit himself to be carried 
ia a box WM not to be thou^t of. 


The next Hlej' forwards vm'* a boily ^wnTlg on 
li'allier braces, and by 1070 I his was in g('uoral use. 
Even so, these coaclie.s with their glased windows and 
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This eighteenth century road tariff is an amusing 
reminder of the vanished state of things 

gaily-painted panels were incapable of any speed. 
Very soon a new rival was making its appearance : 
the man-drawn litter, or sedan-chair. 
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•AH l.his wliik> liitlc had hern dono to improve 
ilu' roads. A noldeman sr'ilinir out from his northern 
cMstIo (0 attend I’firHament. migiit'take three week.*; to 
re.ae.Ii T-ondon—cxeeilent for the inn-keepers with 
whom lie liad to lodge eaeli night, but a source of 
iiTilalion to everyliody else. 

, '^v ’ ' . ’ V,v' ' ' 


McAdam’s innovation in roadmnldng was a double 
one. For the unsatisfactory gravel he substituted a 
thin layer of stone broken into small pieces, all 
roughly the same sise. Those pieces, gradually con¬ 
solidated by the traffic, would ultimately produce a 
smooth surface More important was his idea of rais¬ 
ing the road level above that of the 
land adjoining, and constructing drains 
on cither side. His work, carried out 
over years in various parts of the 
country, surpassed expectations, and by 
1825 maradamisnlion was general 
throughout Britain. 

Real roads now connected the 
principal towns. Tliere was a speeding- 
up of the mails. Travelling became 
safer and e\ i n reasonably comfortable. 

And llien an entirely new method of 
transport (;anjo to transform the whole 
counlty.side 'ind give new impetus to 
(j^jmmcrcc. In the face of the fien-est 
opposition—far greater than that winch 
was to greet the coming of tic 
motor-car--the “iiun-horse," or slenm 
engine, appc,an'd in 1825. 

Landlord and farmer raised their 
voices against this “stinking iniquity*': 
the prophets sjioke waruiugly of I lie 


Tlu.« \iew of England's ol<i R4mian highway shows (he .draight 
determined direction which Homan engineers gave to tlu'ii 
rcifid-buildiuK 



Thew' sweeping highwa.vs, England’s later-day achievemoat, with 
their strips of grass and plantations of trees, are among the ^est 

in the world 


IToweier, transport was increasing 
riqiidly. and while the fir.st public enr- 
riiigi'S were plving for hire in the 
street'- of Lomlou, the mails were 
being despatched by huge Mafir- 
cnarhrs. Travelling pcwl. was inlrodiu'i'it 
from France, and (he post-r/inrsv made 
its ap))eavanee. The driver (po.i/iV/on) 
was mounted, both horse iind poslilion 
lining changed as often as was necp.s- 
sary. And with the lofty p/gs and 
sometimes fantastic /mps which the 
fashionable ‘‘.‘ipark.'” of th(> day 
delighteil to use, a touch of new gaiety 
was added to the countryside. 

Tlie problem of (be roads became 
•more acute when farmers found it 
necessary to use heavier carts to bring 
their goods to town. The resulting 
damage led to many experiments, and 
for years there was waged a fierce 
Bottle of the Wheels, one faction 
advocating comparatively small, broad 
wheels (or even rollers), the other pinning its faith to 
lighter carts with large, slender wheels. 

New .‘Stringent laws were passed and tolls were 
instituted to pay for repuim, but there was little 
improvement. At the end of the eighteenth century 
there came, however, an Ayrshire magistrate vith 
revolutionBiy ideas, John Loudon MoAdam. 


grave danger to human life should roilroad-travei 
be pul within reach of the common people. But 
once it was realised that aecidonts were comparatively 
rare and investors in railroad ‘stock were rewarded for 
their boldness, oppontion died, to give place to a nuul 
era of railroadofflania. If all the ‘ projected mOroad 
companies had been able to carry out their proposala, 
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there would hardly have been an acre in all England 
without its network of “lines." 

As a result the main country-roads saw less traffic. 
Many a once-popular house of call became a village 
inn with ompty stables. Road repairs were neglecUid, 
and milestones and sign-^tosts became defaced. 

Meanwhile, traffic in the towns was also being 
transformed. Lighter carriages were built; landau, 
brougham, hansom, and that ugly, useful Jour-whecicr 
were crowding the streets. In 1SJ9, too, a coach- 
builder, George Shilliteer, astonished Londoners with 
the ffidfc ovmibua, while more than one inventor 
produced a steam-carriagc. Twenty years later, G. E. 
Train, an American adventurer, introduced the tram 
into England. 

Down to tlio nineties the. aveiage townsman kpow 
little of his country’s roads. Hud he ventured on tlieir 
exploration, he would have found little to admire. 
True, the coming of the bicycle, at first the lofty 
“ju'miy-fari hiug’’ and subsequently the more conve¬ 
nient “sah'ly,” si'Hl him into the country. But dust 
wub a luobli'm nobo<lv attempted to conquer. At the 


beginning of the twentieth century few people would 
have tlioughl that road transport was on the eve of 
its greatest forward step. 

The horseless carriage had come to stjiy. Speedily it 
turned iUsclf into the rubber-tyred motor-car. As the 
engineers produced one improvement after another, 
ItionccTs again tinned their attention to the roads. 
Tarrad wockI had been tried as a road-flurface in the 
<owus. 

But the country ? lunumerabh’ experiments were 
iinade, but the dust sliowod small inclination to dis¬ 
appear. And then, almost overnight, it hceined, the 
metalled road we know today appeared and the motor¬ 
car entcrcil into serious competition with the train. 

The firsi world war showed the need for wider, 
Htraiglitcr, smoother roads. We had reached the age 
of concri'le. The lesson which the old Roman.s had 
given us was re-h'arnl. Great by-passea wore designed, 
along wliic.h the beavie.st lorries could travel without 
causing damage, and loday Britain might boast, if she 
ciio.su to, of some of I he fuiest hi^roads and assuredly 
till best bye-i'oads in the world. 

: 0 :- 


' HEINRICH HEINE 
The Poet and the Rebel 

By Dn. ANITA KASHYAP 


Heinkich Heine, Uie grcai German lyrist, whose works 
were forbidden in Germany during the 12 years of Nasi 
rule, bus become very popular again in Europe to-day. 

Bom in Dusscldorf in 1791, he is a true representative 
of the era of romanticism which dates roughly from tlie 
Battle of Waterloo lill the middle thirties of the 19th 
century. Aftet Napoleon had been banished, reaction set 
in in the whole of Europe and especially in Germany. The 
German princes started a reactionary policy with the 
aim of suppressing all democratic tendencies. 

The literary spirit of that time was opposed to what 
we call to-day realism. The men of poetic impulse found 
their inspiration in the far away past, in distant lands, 
in the reidm of the supernatural. The present was felt 
to be vulgar nod depressing, poetry therefore was not to 
he an expression of the time but a relief and a flight 
from reality. The German poets of that time were 
escapists—though the word did not yet exist. 

Heine, ^he most popular among them, on whose 
shoulder, os Matthew Arnold puts it, “the largest part of 
Goethe’s huntle fdl," was different from them.. He Was 
a romantic poet alright as for as his emotions were con¬ 
cerned but intellectoally he was a rationalist and an 
intelligent and diarp critic. Wheoreas the other poets of 
this period do not reveal asy discontent with life or 
rovoh against established ideas in their verses, Heine 
was a true heir' of the revolution. His life and a good 
part ^ his ,w(fti( show him as a fighter against reaction^ 


against narrowness and stupidity. His famous Travel- 
pkturcs show not only unusual wit hut an unheard-of 
audacity with wliich he attacks the bigwigs and solem¬ 
nities of hJs time and pokes fun u( German parochiality and 
prejudice. Nothing so wieked and at the same time so 
amusing had been writtim before in the German language. 

It is astonishing how Heine, a hundred years ago, 
foresaw the ultimate results of that reactionary militaris¬ 
tic fanalisnr which made Germany ihc ciir.se of Europe, 
One of the passages in the first volume of his Literary 
History written in 1834 reads like a prediction of the 
anti-rationalistic paganism and the war-mad megalo¬ 
mania of Hitler’s Reich, For instance, the following lines; 

“The philosopher of nature will l>e tenibic, liccause 
he will appear in alliance with the primitive powers 
of Nature, able to evoke the demoniac energies of old 
Germanic Pantheism—doing which there will awake in 
him that battle-madness whicli we' find among the 
ancient teutonic races, who fouglit neither to kill nor 
conquer but for the very love of fighting itself. It is 
the fairest merit of Christianity that it somewhat miti¬ 
gated that brutal German “gaudium certaminis" or joy 
in battle, but it could not destroy it. And should that 
subduing talisman, the Cross, break, then will conn- 
crashing wd roaring forth the wild madness of the old 
champions, the insane Borserker rage of which the 
Northern poets say and sing. That talisman is brittle 
and the day will come when it will pitifully break." 

No wonder that the reactionary Government, of the 
Gennaa Bund did not like Heine, especially after be had 



joiBed the “Young bennany*^ party wbp(in niUn it «»» t» 
ettabliah, in the German states, and mtdue^the .^Sei^lea 
of the gnial Ff^ch Revoktion. Life became iocrMsiUfdy 
difficult ior Heine in Germany. When in 1830 the. news 
of the July rcvululion in the streets of Paris xeacffiod him, 
he hailed it as the Ixiginning of a-new era of freedom 
and in 1831 he finally said farewell to his fatherland to 
settle for ever in France, 

The first few years ttiere were the* happiest in his life, 
lie was at once apknowledKed by the literary elite of 
France and lived for llie first lime in u congenial atmos 
phere. He earned hi.s living for some time us correspon- 
dont of German newspapers. In 1839, however, the 
Government of the German Bund forhnde the puhlicnlion 
of any writings by the members of the ‘‘Yoimg Germany” 
parly and the name of Heine was the first on the list. As 
Heine’s sources of income were greatly ciirtailc<l by this 
measure, the French Government, lealising that a man of 
genius had found refuge in its c.ipiui], granted him a 
small annual support from a fund ’for :lie iK-nefit of 
political refugees.” In 1811 Heine niarned a French¬ 
woman. A few yearswlatci the fust ail.uls of tlu; terrible 
spinal disease apt'eared, wliicli forced him for ciglit years— 
till his ilt'oth in IB.Sfi on his ‘‘nialtre.ss grave" us he has 
called it. He hoif, tlic year- of suffering wish pi eat for¬ 
titude and with his m vcr-f.iilinp, ven-^e of luiinour and 
irony. Having read all the hooks wliidi dealt with his 
malady he said once; 

‘'This reading will itualifv me to give lectures 
in heaven on the. ignorance of doctors on earth about 
disease.s of the spinal marrow.” 

lliese years of .siiffeiing which h it liis iiitcUoci clear 
and vivacious as ever brought forth the la st in his nature. 
Mis genius grew moie ami moic spiritual. The lyrics of 
his last luioks dommizi'ro and Lnti’St Porms surpass in 
sincerity anything he had written Iwfoic. 

Though the jiro'c writing- of Heine make a most 
inspiring reading even io-da>, la'cmisc of the clearness of 
their analysis and the ucciiiacy of their foresight, it is 
only as a nimiintic poet that Heine Ims become so very 
popular nil over the world ami his fame icsts mainly on 
his Book of Songi wide is n rich treasure of poetry. Here 
we find an abundant variety of siihjcet and style, a great 
depth of feeling, often mixed with .i subtile sense of 
irony and an art of expression unparalleled in German 
literatun) so far. Like the other poets of the Romantic 
m, Urine had learnt from Goethe, that die greatest 
poetic effects can be produced by llm simplest of means. 
Here k on example wiiich also in its English 
has kept its chann: 

E’en as a lovely flower 
So fair, so pure timu art, 

I gaze on thee and sadneM 
Comes Mealing o’er my Wrt.\ 

My koid# J ^Ain had folded 
UpfMt 'thy soft, kvwn hair * 


' ‘ ' -Pttijrkg'. that 

So lovely, puce apd fair, , ' /' 

Many of. bis -poems have beein put into music by 
Schubert, Schumann, Mendelsolin and- Other famous com¬ 
posers and have become popular shags which were sung 
oil over Germany, not only in concert halls, but in schools 
and colleges, in homes and on the streets, by the farmers 
on the fields ami the shippers on the rivers. “On the 
Wings of Song,” “'The Three Grenadiers” and “The 
Lorelcy" are the best known among them. German umtUets 
.sang these songs to their children often not knowing who 
the author of these simple and beautiful verses was, whose 
words were so familiar to them. Heine had reached the 
highest ]>lace a poet can reach: his poems had become 
part of ihe nation’s heritage. 

This was particularly the ca.sft with die “Lorelcy” 
song which every child knew. It is the story of the fair 
encliantn^ss who sits on the rock at the Rtiine combing 

h(‘i' golden hair and who sings so lovely that the boata- 

man wfio gazes ul her, does not heed the waves and finds 
his death in die river. If you went on the Rhine by bout 
or slearaer, the music on board -be it an orchestra or 
single oonceJtina—would start playing this song us soon 
as the Loreluga Roek came in sight and everybody would 

Join in the song and feel his heart stirred by the simple 

heaiiliful rhymes wiiich express -o perfectly and with true 
sentiment the almospliere of an evening on the Rliine. 

For more than a hundred years Heine was acknow- 
lidgcd as the most popular and with the exceinioii of 
(kcdie as the greatest German lyrical poet, 'fhen came 
Hitler and the dark ages dawned over Germany. One 
of the fiisi things Dr. Goebbels, the new master of German 
culture did, was to organize huge bonfires of all so 
called “undesirable” literature, which wna .lorbidden in 
Germany, Heine’s works were burnt together with those of 
Karl Marx and Freud and Einstein, with Zola and Proust 
and Thomas Mann, with H. G. WeRs and Jack London 
and Upton Sinclair and tens of thousands of other books 
which obedient students brought from the great libraries 
-at Goebbels* bidding. 

The Nazis had two reasons for burning Heine's works. 
He had been a Jew—though professing the Christian 
religion—and he had been a fighter for freedom and 
liberalism. All over Germany monuments and statues of 
Heine were destroyed,. busts and pictures reuoVed from 
schools and Universities and public places, ifis works 
wcare no more to lie mentioned, German students were 
no more to be taught what one of the greatest German 
minds, had given to the world. Heme, wlui akeady during 
his lifetime had been forced to live aiitli)!e,,jJ^maDy, was 
driven out again. 

He has come back now, because Europe Not 

yet free from want and fear;' hut at lent free , to enjoy 
again those troasutes of her culture which. Hitler tif^ 
to destroy and of whidb- the poetry of Hehte.-H 

one-of im most preOsms fioweata. : 
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PROGRESS AS tUF CONCEPT OF CHANGE 
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JPiKKABSS connoteb th( (omcpt uf moUoa Tlu theoiy 
ul |iogie 6 i LxpluU't the piou'iaa 01 ohuugc, cvoluUou 
or i&volutioo, tluougli giuduai mo^cIueQl&, upwaidb >i 
dovkUA^aidb Ihe count uf chaugL moves iiont one 
ioml to aoothei cilbci iti i t>*iuiglit hat, lu i oiuular 
01 spud way 1 ( appean la sunesuous oi stuea as 
a ^lia of luniucttii (i diaioumoted tngmeuts, aa 
f ng luiicnl of (t MM I ot !■> tliiugiug fLunt ol a 
'It 01 ts a fljiag patch ol clouds It emerges as 
bs<ame oi U'. a qujlit> lotalh nivt iii toi u oi 
a's ,iid Kprtbints the past m the garib of the 
11 

ihe whet! ol piogitas rotates from the begiaamg- 
pi I aod Kill toiilmuc to do so through the tad- 
ctiimt} Ihcic Is uo ciymg halt to tht mauh 
j Kigresb niitic IS no icst m this cverncuumg 
1011 uutii It luJfiis Its inissiou, until it comes 
tu its casual stutt Jbvru this vast uuiveise lu 
wc live, mo c and hut oui being, has been 
d out lluough th. giaduil process ot evolution 
gilds tlir giudua] shap ng oul uf this umvtine 
Albcdananda mentions 

Ihe basic malniil u ilu ncild goes thruugl 
diioua phases of tiansloimations, suih as liquid 
, oils lud '<olid 1 h ok I pliuoi oi i cosmic bodv 
Of tonus mhabitatt. cithei lot vogotubles ot animals 
\ large mass ol the vegctibh substance, oi what 
ever it may be called thiuugh the gastou 

xtate, liquid state, solid state, as it is cooled, it 
iccomcs the home of vaiious plant ts und at iin h ot 
dififeient kmda This piucess muv take niillums ot 
\cais and then, m loune of lime, the solid body 
begins to dissolvi and giudualb evolves into ita 
original nebulous matriial, ui ttheieal substanic 
Aarending through the process of evolution, matter 
giuJuah} passes from oik turiii to anothei until 
oigimc life 18 pombie”^ 

The process of piogtess may be culled Nature or 
l*raknU though practically it forms the category of 
Nut me 88 a whole The function of Nature is to weave 
eemally the net of events of matter and quiit But 
^ historical development la the record ol the annals 
/ living beings their races, their cultures, then 
feometies, their births and deaths, ups and downs, and 
thus It makes a history of the world in its orgamc 
wholeness. 

Dynamioum belongs, in leahty, to the very stuff 
of Nature It may he called an evolving pr..ctical 
histoiy that knows development m a dialectical pro¬ 
cess Well lias It been said by Sir Brajendra- 
natfa Beak# the greatest Indian savant, that the 
historu^ cbaJectieal ohan^ does not know the stamp 
of ilasilty on any particular stage m its way ot 
dirvelopment, tmt n left to follow freely ihi own 
omuM* But it IS a fact that an evolution is ahraya 

JUiauijiiLMidai UUti4^ «/ IMlaMs 
ir^ JSSs ^ 

' M p’ !*■ dow* e* CrttMm (ISSS), f M. 
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pii ceded by an involution growth is always followai 
bv decay, and tlic repvalcd occurrences of the two 
uiipiKsitc 1 tititc I cyilt lu tiic bosom of eternity* 
>ome ■say that Ihi-) soiies of cause and conse¬ 
quent e IS (hi piime lit tor in the pi ceos of 
progicss Tht \ iiidkf in tteinil progiesbion or 
marching with tn rvei-ititiiimg citclt that lOtaU's 
and does uul kiuw how to stop But ilitd cannot 
be possible It niav be i fact in the world of 
imapnation and fancy, but in the pragmatic field of 
experience, this seems to be an impossibility Because 
what has a beginning, has als > an end The initial is 
foil wed by thf hnil When a bail tolls it begins 
Its stait fiom I point uid maichcs foiwurd until 
it itaches the tcinimut Evirv movement pro¬ 
ceeds Kith e motive be hind it, it can nevei be blind 
tud amili ■ts It cannot lun or rotate eternally without 
iny ultimate aim oi goal Every progtesMOu has, 
thfietuie, % beginning and an agd, and it moves 
giadually towards a goal as its finahW- 

Piogrts.. OI develop nent can genet ally be divided 
into two miin heads ( 1 ) It appeara without produc¬ 
ing auv quahlitivi and quantitative ohangos, and (i) 
It ippeais as an emergent cvoluUon of a different 
new element with quahlative nd quantitative changes 
The foimer is called aadmlut-pannama and the latter, 
t ii>adm1nirpanmma m Indian philosophy In idud a~ 
punnanM (he change goes with repcatoa foims without 
disturbing the piimal quahty and quanUty, wheieis 
in i’tiudnsha-pan'navia the change appear^ ui a quite 
new foim lianada, the author of the ^cnahi^aka 
philosophy, Qautama, the exponent of the Nyaya 
philosophy and the Tantnkaa m the East, and Llyod 
Moigan, S Alexander, Marx, Engels and otheis w 
West, ait the exponents of maduslia-pauiiama 
Kupila, the authoi ol the Somkhva philosophy and 
tht Vedantiats m the East, and Bergsou, Croei. 
Gentile, Clifford und oUieis m the W’est, main- 
tmn the theoiy of aadmka-ponnama The Greek 
philosopheis Empedocles md HuachtUs believed 
m the tijeoiy of maadnaha^nnama, whereas the 
lotuaus, Plato and Anstotle maintained the theoiy 
of aadrtsha-pannama Empedocles put forward the 
the on that the existing universe came mto being 
through the gradual process of ovoluttpn Hera- 
chtus said that none can taka fagth twiee m the saou* 
liver, and so the world^ppearanco u a “con- 
turaal and aU-pervading obanaa." Plato bke lomans 
believed the progress to be constant or eontinu- 
0 U 5 He mamtained that world of nature as 
such is process, growth, change’ It w a spontaneous 
B moves by itself and it is a sslf-eauamg 
and seW-existuii prooeas Amtotl* ealled this pro. 
grw a as a proogai or a development, and 

«tt OMiition. BMmw '%r Aihkotle the kmda of 
sari of atruetroe*’. roys Prot CoUiagstoed, 
exhibited in the world of enture from an eternal 
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ropoitory and tlie items in the repertoj'y are related 
logically, not temporally, among themselveB."* 

It lies been mentioned that the Nyaya-VaiBheaika 
sehuoli* are the upholdera of visadmha-parimma. And iQ 
defence of their theory they say that when milk is 
cimuged into curd, the latter becomes entirely a new 
substance with its new characteristic ingredients. But 
tiie Samkhya~Vedant,a schools refute the arguments 
of I he Nyaya-Vaisheaika schools in favour of 
its theory of nadmhn-jxinmma. They say that 
though different kinds of ornaments are made up 
of gold, yet the gold-element remains the constant 
factor in the midst of all changes in its forms. The 
theory of vtsudriitlta-jHinuatnn is also known as the 
production thcorj' or parimnuivada that L? reduced 
to the doctrine of dualism, and Kadrisha-pannanui is 
known as the theory of supcriuipoiifion or viuarldtmUt 
rcducable to the doctrine of monism or non-dualism. 

II 

Well has it been .said by Prof. Joad that 

The progress which "we know as evolution 
advances by increasing tbe size, not of the cell or 
of the individual, but of the umt oj organization. 
Evolution, in fact, is a process by which ever more 
numerous and diverse unite are integrated into ever 
riclier and more comprehensive wholes.”* 

It has already been said that progress or develop* 
ment cannot be an aimless marching. It moves to 
reach a definite end or destination. The human life 
is also meaningful and purposive. A purpose implies 
an inclinatiun to reach a definite goal and that is 
realized in the way of progress. Life “is conceived 
iniliully as a more blind thirst of impulsion, a wUl- 
to-Uve as Schopenhauer odli its o^reHing itself 
in a nov(?r-ending .stream of impulso.s and de¬ 
sires.’'" In fact, the idea of purposiveneas emerges 
“os one of the qualities that life acquires in tbe 
process of its own evolution” and the height of 
hope and aspiration fiasli on the mental horizon as 
it discovers the path to further upward progress. 
Those rays of hope and aspiratious are the Schopen¬ 
hauer’s "first dim light of dawn” that shares "the 
name of sunlight with the rays of full midday”. Swaiiii 
Abhedananda also says that in the process of gradual 
evolution in man’s life there must be “some definite 
purpose at each step; it does not evolve blindly as 
some think, but gain some definite object to fulfil tbe 
desire that has existed potentially in that particle of 
life frunii beginningless past.”* 

Everything in this world represents, as it were, a 
stage in progress or development. The concept of 
progress presupposes tbe idea of growth. For 
example, a man has developed from an^ amoeba that 

S. Cr. PnL a. C. CaUjM*w>4 ! Tkt Mm of Hatun (IMS), 

p. 02 I 

4. Vld( Prol. C. E. M. lutdt Th* PhUftophf of Poiorol UiUom, 
tf. 13 - 18 . 

8. Ct> Sni. C. E. M. load: Bold* to ttodom Thought, p. 138. 
8, VM« Swtmi Atk«dtaud«t Altitodo' of Poiooio Tomordi 
MoUtho (IMT). V. 81. 


is a cuiU])oiind of the {iroluplusms of homogeneous 
character. A man is simply an organism, that evolves 
cr develops giadually from the lower to the higher 
stages. "Riis growth from the lower to (he higher 
structure, or from the homogeneous to the hetero¬ 
geneous, is nothing but an ever-increasing complexity 
and diversity in the character of the actions that take- 
place in the process of evolution. Or it can be said 
that evolution “not only exhibits a constant process 
of difierentiatioi) and a constant increase in the diver¬ 
sity of parts and organs, but there goes along with 
this what might be called a process of unification 
whereby the parte are brought into ever closer and 
more e.ssential relation to one emother.’" So an evolu¬ 
tion docs r ot only mean a mere assemblege of 
component parts in the structure, but also “a real 
and organic whole”, apd that i.s formed by the gradual 
jnocess of progre.*® or development with necessary 
adjustment and readjustment according to the varying 
situalions in the life-process. 

Prof. Radliakrishnan says that 

"There is real temptation, genuine struggle- 
luvolved in ever>' transceudeuce of the natural 
man. * * This transcendence is a phenomenon 
common to all jirogress. From the pursuit of its 
prey by the amoeba to the .'pn-itual struggles of 
the sti'ivuig soul, we have a coutinuously graded 
series of purposive efforts”* 

He argues further that 

A man "is nev'cr satisfied willi mere acceptaiu-e 
or adjustment. There is an urge in the breast that 
make.s him go forward and upward. The ultimate 
aim of life is not simply to maiutain but to elcvaitu 
the plane. The individual desires to live more and 
still more and surpass himself iii order to reach 
■plentitude of living."" 

Truly speaking, hunger is life as it is the chief 
factor in the struggle for existence. Swami Abbeda- 
nanda says that .satisfaction is death and dis¬ 
satisfaction is life. He means to say that when 
the word aatihjaction is used in a very high sense 
it denotes perfer.lion or the achievement of the 
highest, good. But, found in the ordinary usage, 
it signifies n suicidical halt in the -way of aspiration 
in a life, and that means tbe fulfilment of all the 
further desires. Ordinarily such satisfaction of desires 
kills the spur to further advance. Viewed in this 
light, satisfaction canies with it the germs of death, 
dissatisfaction serves as the driving impulse to pro¬ 
gress whose course is finished with the attainment of 
moksha or the highest apperception of the Absolute. 

All progress, says Prof. Radhakriahn-n, is due to 
rebels. Rebellious attitude is the logical outcome of 
one's deep-seated dmoontent. Discontent in its turn give» 
momentum to life and its activities. So adventure iu 
the form of creative activity is neceawy in every 
human life as it promises the genuine eecurity 
of bringing immortal perfection to mortal man.. 
Inactivi^ in higher life is adorable*, beoaoBe it 

7. VM 0 J. E. Cmigbiras lutroductory iogio (8881), f. 

& VUo PtoL thdfeakriAaut XolU (18I«). OM. 

9. lUd, p, <8. ^ ; I 
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jdguifiL'ii tlic seli-resi^aatiiin to the cosiuic wiii. Bu. 
inactivity in ordinary life means idJcne^^ that indulges 
the mind and body to sink ii. the dark grave of 
despair and pitiable lose. Aciivit> brinish with it the 
inspiration and enthusiasm in every sphere of life. 
Activity brings in return a purposive and meaningful 
progress that bestows the blessings of permanent free¬ 
dom. 

“Mere acceptance without adventure, mere ad¬ 
justment without alteration" says, Prof. Radha- 
krishnan, “may mean perfection of a kind, peace 
of a son, but it is not the perfection of a human 
being or the peace of a spiritual nature.”*" 

Peace of the blessed spiritual nature breathes the 
boly atmosphere of scrbnc calmness that leads tu God- 
realization. God-realization in the final goal of all 
human progress. Man alone enjoys the peaceful bliss 
of Immortality. Man “alone has the surest con¬ 
quest on the confiict between what he is and what 
he can be. He is distinguished from other creatures 
by his seeking after a rule of life, a principle of 
progress." Again it should be remembered that the 
epithet "man is choicest son of God" does not mean 
that man of all kiuds or man of all grades will achieve 
the bliss of Immortality, but it signifies that he is 
only chosen to get perfection, who rises on the cro-t 
of p] ogress, who lius finished his tuilsunic journey of 
the deceitful world, and wlio is willing tu correct his 
error or false knowledge that ehnias him and deludes 
him 111 the world of change. « 

The world of endle-ss becoming cannot stand as 
static. It is ever dynamic. It is an ever-changing 
actuality like a ttux or a flowing ilamc. it creates the 
present, past and future.'* It marches onward through 
its passing phases and thus makes an eternal chain of 
changes. Change is its life, and change constitutes 
its .stuff. Mo, with the changes eternal, the world 
evolves with its races, peojiles, cultures, societies, 
civilizations, philosophies, religions, arts, and litera¬ 
tures that build a history of the world. The German 
sociologist-philosopher Speugler’s remarkable hypo¬ 
thesis lends also the similar conclusion. Spengler's 
thesis submits that 

"Haces and cultures ute units which undergo 
a rhythmically ordered sequence of birth, growth, 
decline, and decay In the past, perhaps, 

regional civilizations succeeded one another or 
passed tbrougli the stages of infancy, youth, matu¬ 
rity and old age, and when they decayed, they left 
their inheritance to tlie younger ones which sprang 
up after them.'”" 

Impulse to progress lies at the very heart of 
creation, it is the vital force in the cosmic order. 
Prom ih» amoeba to man there are innumerable 
changes and developments, and through tliemi the 

10. cK Prof. iU4fa«kr)thiHB, 

11. OomU SponfUr dofinei proMDl, pMt paS fututa (bat : *Tbr 
pOMibit It etUaii tbt Ptrart tad tctuiUitd tht fat. Tbe tetotlltins 
*llttlf. tht tMln.«l>titTit]r tad swl(t-tf.BWtalBg of lilt, we ctU 
(be PrMtar,'—Cf. The Deelme o/ the Wttt ()94S). Vet. I, p. 34. 
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liimiun society with its immense ^weailh and beauty 
marches onward towards its ideal perlsclion. The 
human society is not a stee'-framed tffl that can 
defy growth or expansion. It has uu adventuroua 
liietoiy of progressive events and incidents. It >• 
mobile and ever-shifting. II marches with its aims 
and objects. Its present merges into tne depth of 
the past and the future appears in the hollow of 
the past. The cycle of rreseev, past and future builds 
the immense structuic of eternity. The dynamic 
dance of Nataraja goes on all the time without cessa¬ 
tion. Everything in this world will pass, nothing will 
remain as static except the immutable transcendent 
Reality. This present civilization and cultinc delude 
us with their pseudo-permanency, will also be 
merged into a newly sliaping fiitnn’, and that 
future ones will reappear in a new aspect. The pro¬ 
gress thus moves with its phases upward and down¬ 
ward upon the breast of the undying Time or Maha- 
kala. To describe this ceaseless change of the world 
ill the words of Prof. Radhakrishnan: 

“The world is casting off its old garments. 
Standards, aims, and inslitiitiodh which are gradual¬ 
ly accepted even a generation ago, are now 
elitdlengcd and changing. Old motives are weaken¬ 
ing and new forces arc 8i»ringing up. .Anyone who 
ha.s an in.sight into tlic mind of (he age, is vividly 
eon-eions of its restlessnesw and uncertainty, its 
di.ssatisfaclion with (he existing economic and 
social conditions and its yearnings for the new 
.order which is not yet realized."** 

The changing or shifting phase is thus the nature 
and stuff of progress. All progress involves tbe com- 
idexily of potenlialil.v and acluality, and potentiality, 
says Prof. Collingwood, “i.s ihe seat of a nexus in 
virtue of winch it is forcing its way towards actuality.” 
I’lilo ucluulily IS another form of the evolutionary 
progre.-s. Aldous Huxley aLsii raises the question: 
wheliier thi.s evolutiouary progress can be regarded 
as genuine. He says that “lower forms of life posits 
more or less unchanged; but among the higher forms 
• there has been a definite trend towards greater." So 
he admits that the evolutionary progress can be 
divided into two heads: “general, all-round progress 
and one-vsidcd progre>«> in a particular direction." The 
last one leads, he says, “to specialisation, and tbe first 
cnc being one-sided makes it impossible for itself to 
achieve generalized form.’’** 

But whatever may be the phases and volumes of 
progress, it is an undeniable fact that progress always 
expresses the idea of change. This change is conscious 
and continuous and it knows tbe finality as its end. It 
moves towards eternity with an impatient longing 
and urge to complete and not to continue its march¬ 
ing all through the ages. It will reach its goal where 
there will be no marching, uo change and no concept 
of dynamicity. Then it completes its journey in the 
final analysis of perfection which is the permanent 
solace and peace, 
is. /ws, p. 7. “ 
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INDIA’S LABOUR AT THE (KOSS-ROADS 

By JATINDRA MOHAN DATl'A, b.l., f.h.».s. 


Tue ini)-it (iiiiturbiug Jtiutures of post-i'reedom life in 
India are continued labour unreal and increasing prices 
of jueceaiiities. Our statesmen, public men and press 
are alive to the problem, and are trying to ameliorate 
the condition of our labourers ; but still they go on 
on strikes; industrial disputes are of daily occurrence. 
The number of working days lost in the last few yeai's 
is as follows : 

year No. o} working days lost 

1939 49,92,795 

1941 30,30,503 

1943 23,42,289 

1915 40,54,499 

1946 1,29,17,762 

1947 1,66,44,666 

Arc tliey genuine expressions of their grievances ? 

Or are they being led by some foreign-conlrolled 
fortes of «nil out to embarrass our infant State. 

The Central Gosernmeut is putting more and more 
emphasis on the industrial development and production 
of wealth with the motto "Produce, or Perish.” They 
are lacklmg and they are out to tackle Sir William 
Beveridge’s “five evil Giants affecting Labour," Want, 
Disea-sc, Ignorance, Squalor and Unemployment. Apart 
from the administrative actions, and changes in rules, 
the legislative output in regard to labour is enormous. 
To give a statistical idea, between 1868, when the 
Queen a.ssumed ihe direct Goiernmeut of India, and 
the beginning of the Monlagu-Chelmsford Beform.s 
in 1921, there were eight central legislations affecting 
labour, between 1921 and 1937 there were 37 such Acts, 
since 1937 there were, up to the end of 1947, 41 such 
Acts : this year they have a1rea<ly passed 7 or 8 Acts. 

Since the new set-up on the 2nd Sejitember, 1946, 
when Pfindit Jawaharlu] Nehru was appointed the 
Vice-President of the Governor-General’s Executive 
Council, the Labour nepurtment, or Labour Ministry,* 
under Sri Jagjivaii Ram has drawn iij) a five-year 
programme of legislative and administrative measures 
to be undertaken b.v the Central Government for the 
mnelioration of labour conditions in India. The pro¬ 
gramme ii: not a mere executive fiat, it was discussed 
and approved of at conferences with Provincial Labour 
Ministers, States' Ministers, and of representatives of 
employers’ and workers’ organisations. It was formu¬ 
lated to remove the chief defects or grievances revesded 
by the investigations of the Royal Commission of 
Labour, generally known as the Whitley Commission, 
in 1931, and the Labour Investigation Comanattec 
(Rege Committee) in 1946. 

The programme aims at a uniform co-ordinated 
labour policy for the entire country to promote social 
security and industrial peace, ensure fair wages and 
satisfactory conditions of work. It embraces not only 
workers in organised industries but also workers in 
agriculture, oommercial undertakings and unorganised 


iiidiistt-ies. lu enacting legislative measures for giving. 
eiT(!i-t to the itrogramme, effort" will be made to 
implement the International Labour Convention. 
Tripartite Industrial committees on the model of the 
I.L.O.—the International Lvibour Organisation—are. 
going to be set up in Coal, Plantation, Jute, Cotton'* 
textiles and Engineering industries. The programme 
provides for the creation of a labour Bureau for’ 
collection and maintenance of statistios relative to cost 
of living and labour statistics. It has already been 
set up. Of the 13-poinl legislative programime, 6 hu^e 
already been enacted. Of course, it would require s<jme 
more time to pul it in force effectively. 

1 seek to demonstrate below how this increase in 
pay has not been wholly benefitiial, where output is 
concerned. 


Absenteeism is increasing. The following data 
?iu'ak for themselves: 



Percentage of 

Absenteeism 

in— 


1939 

1943 

1944 

Cotton Mills— 




Bombay 

10-6 

10*8 

li-4 

Ahmcdabad 

3-3 

4*8 

5*7 

iiholapur 

10'8 

14*7 

15*4 

Madura 

10-1 

IM 

13'6 

Railways— 




Bengal 

51 

6-2 

.... 

Uil)^—- 




.\ssam 

0-7 

3U 

40 “ 

The loss due 

to absenteeism 

is two-fold, first, 


I here is a distinct loss to workers, because the 
irregularity in attendance reduces their income, e\'en 
where “no work no ]iay” rule is not endorsed but only 
half-pay is given. The loss to employers is sliH 
greater, as both discipline and efficiency suffer. 
Either an additional complement of men has to be 
unaintained throughout the year to meet this emer¬ 
gency ; or the industries have to depend solely on 
workers who present themselves at the gates of the 
mills in search of employment, and who are normally 
agricultural labourer and are not up to the mark. 

The maintenance of an extra complement of 
workers leads to serious complications and evils. In 
jiarticular, it provides a justification to the employer 
to provide sufficient work to the substitute-workers, 
and as has been happening, for example, in some 
industries, not only cotton textiles and jute. The 
management have to ‘‘play off” workers and force some 
of them to take “compulsory leave.” This ih resented 
by the workers' organiutions and trade uniosi^ wMcb 
to some extent think legitimately and juatty that the 
“compulsory leave” is only one method on the part of 
employm's to maintain ‘a second line of defence’ in the. 
event of strikes and look-outs. On the other hand, iti(P 
represented by the employers that they had no option 
but to “play off” workers, in view of the serioua- 
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degree of absenteeism airfeng them and as they cannot 
always anticipate their precise requirements of labour 
from day to day in certain departments, c.g., roelinz 
and winding departments. 

The causes of afascatcoism in West Bengal fov 
Jnnuaiy and February, 1M8, have been analysed, and 
they are : 

PercoBUfe of abfeMeeiun due Lo - 


» * 

« 


Sickiiimti OT 
ftccidost 

Laave othpr 
thin holl<la)i 

SooiU or 
religloufl 
enuet 

Othor 

causes 

January 

9-26 

2-50 

4-19 

046 

211 

Febru.ary 

1002 

2-39 

4-58 

0-70 

2*3.5 


Thus of the total absenteeism, more than half is 
due to what oni- is tempted to call "preventible 
causes." Because the labourer earns so much per week, 
hr; does not care to attend to his work. To him' the 
iiicipased pay affords opportunity not for leisure, but 
for idl('nes.s. Kexi let us consider the position in >he 
iJailways. Tlie importance of Iht; railway in the life ot 
tli(' counliy cannot bo over-empha.sised. The ruilwa.v 
i.s lire hfeline of the country, carrying a.« it does foori, 
fuel, cloth and other essentials of life. If the railway 
slojiped working, the vital industries would come to a 
.•stand still ; in fact, tlie ver^- exisleucr of the country 
will be at stake. 

Today the railway is the l.irgesl. n.itiouali.sciI 
iudu.'rlry m the country. With the attainment of inde- 
pcndeuce, tlic' railwayman must consider himself a.s a 
national worker if free India'.? dream of piogres.s is to 
be tl■an^lated into reality. The prosperitv of the coii'i- 
li-y depends on the efficient working of the railway. 

A heavy responsibility, therefore, rests on a 
railwayman. It must be realised that he is no longer 
serving an alien Government which is apathetic to 
hsm. Any slackening in efficiency on his part would 
inevitably be of great detriment to the cause of free 
India. 

Much has recently been heard of the railwaymen’a 
grieiances and there have even been occasional 
threats of strike unless the railwaymeu’s “demands" 
are met. It is necessary to examine and understand 
how far these demands are just and, what is more 
imjiortant, to what, extent the national exchequer can 
bear the expenses. 

The recommendations of the Pay Commusion 
have effected considerable improvement in the structure 
of wages and allowances of the railwaymen. The recent 
Kajadhyaksha Award, which has been accepted by the 
Government* is a special concession to the railway 
worker. With these end various other concessions and 
amenities • which railwasnmen enjoy a very heavy 
burden has been put on the railway’s budget. The 
economy of the country cannot bear any more strain 
on the wages and concession bill of the staff, unless 
.there is a substantial increase in productivity. lu 
certain circles, wage bill of the railways is r^arded 
as being exorbitant and there have been sugg^fions 
that this should be reduced. It is to be noted that 
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S»4 per cent of the total wage bill for all railways 
reprpBentB the wages of all non-ga*ett«d staff >'i 
Clnss 111 and Class IV. 

Li-I us examine the figure.? avaialble fromi the two 
railway headquarters in Calcutta, namely, Ejs*. 
Indian Railway and Bengal Nagpur R;iilway. 

Ou the E. 1. Railway although the average earning 
per staff fell from Ra. 2,482 in 1945-46 to Rs. 1^885 in 
1946-47, the average expenditure pei staff increased 
fioin Rs. 505 in the pre-war y(>ai 1938-39 to Rs. 661 
ill (lie post-w.ir year 1943-47. Similarly on the B. N. 
Railway, the average expenditure per staff increased 
from Rs. 519 in the pre-war year 1938-39 to Rs. 773 i^i 
the iio.-'t.-WHr year 1946-47, in Bjiile of the drop in the 
average earning per staff from R.s. 2,200 in 194)-40 to 
Rs. 1,972 in 1946-47. It will thus be seen that there 
ha.? been a progressive increase in the average cx- 
penditniT per staff on both the railways. This i?. 
however, exclusive of the average expenditure per otaff 
on account of grainshop concessions and I’ay Commi.“- 
-ion Award, and various ameiiitie.s and staff welfare 
nctivitie.s. * 

The expenditure meuircd in the case of infcrioi 
and daily rated staff and the workshoji .staff is specially 
not ('Worthy. The aierage expenditure for uiwkilled 
labour increased from Rs. 11 in the pre-war year 
1938-39 to as anuch us Rs. 67 in the post-war yeai 
ltM7-48 ; that of semi-skilled labour from Rs. 12 to 
Rs. 72 ; and that of the skilled labour from Rs. 13 to 
Rs. 92 taking into consideration the Pay Commission 
.scale,? as well as the grainshop concessions. 

On the E. 1. Railway, the average expenditure 
))er iiead under the category of uifeiiov and daili' 
rated staff was Rs. 263 in 1038-39 and progressively 
increased to Rs. 393 in 1946-47, thus registering about 
a 50 per cent increase. On the B. N. Railway, the 
average expenditure per head was Rs 275 in lOBS-Sfr 
and increased to Rs. 623 in 1946-47, thus showing 
nearly 100 per cent increase. 

'The figure.? will be substantially higher in 1947-48 
having regard to the fact that the E. I. Railway’s 
expenditure to implement, the Pay Commission’s 
reconniieiidations ha.? been approximately Rs. 2,62,35,000 
and that of . the B. N, Railway approximately 
Ra. 1,77,00,000. It may be mentioned that the Pay 
Commission Recommendations have benefited specially 
the lower grade staff. 

From the Railway grainshops it is estimated that 
a railway (’•mployee derives benefit to the extent of 
about Rs. 23 per month by obtaining at a concessional 
rate rationed and non-rationed food-stuffs which are 
iic'ually purchased by the railway at considerably 
higher prices. In 1647-48, the E. I, Railway incurred a 
loss a,? high a.s Rs. 7 crores and the B. N. Railway a 
1o.<<H as high as Rs. 4 crores. 

The railwaymen, their wives, children, as well as 
their dependent relatives enjoy free railway passes 
and privilege tickets at one-third of the rail fare. 
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There has beeh a progreaaivc increase in the ex¬ 
penditure of Hie railways to provide amenities for 
staff. On E. I, Railway, the expenditure increased from 
Rs. 26,47,000 in 19.'8-89 to Re. 89,34,000 in 1946-47. On 
the B. N. Railway, the amount sprat in 1038-39 was 
Rs. 20,35,116 and in 1946-47, the expenditure was 
Rs. 54,51,843. These amenities include such items as 
quarters for the staff, medical facilities, facilities for 
recreation, health and welfare services, schools and 
educational help. 

Today our national government i.s faced with 
serious problems created by the fall in production and 
at the same lime, with the continuous demands from 
the railwnymen. It will be noted, from what has been 
stated above that the Government has not. neglected 
the railwaymeu, but nevertheless the efficiency of the 
railway has been steadily deteriorating.* Each railway¬ 
man must, therefore, regard it as hw national duty to 


do L:s very best in building thia ffreat country into 
the glori-jus India of our dreamt. 

This inefficiency is serious. Punctuality of trains 
has suffered, though of late there has been a distinct 
improvement. 

The same is the case in coal-mines. The output 
of coal raised per man is decreasing,. although the 
wages and amenities are increasiag. 

May not the common man ask labour whaf 
services to the nation at large are they giving for the 
increasing wag^s ? For increased wages to coal-mine 
labour means ncroased price of coal to the house- 
lioldor ; increased pay to the railway, increase in 
railway fares and so on. We are entitled to ask on 
behalf of the 95 per cent who form the onlookers, and 
we do ask—will the question be answered f 

* In lh« firal lii and a ball mondia of 194S, ttrUiaa and hactala 
ky Rallirayman teHilrrd in a loM ol SO per cent of tiie output of 
urotkahnpa ani ol 4.13000 mandaya. 
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STORY OF SAKUNTALA AND DUSYANTA IN HUNGARY 

By V. K. MATHUR, ua. 


Tux story of Sakuntala and Ousyanta first told in the 
Maljabharata and then in the Abhijnan-Sakuntala by 
Kalidasa is one of the must popular stories of Indian 
literature. Being a characteristic product of Indian 
genius like the story of Rama and Sita or Nala and 
Uamayauti, it has endeared its^elf to countless gene¬ 
rations of our people ages after ages. But its popu¬ 
larity has not been confined to the country of its 
origin. Far far away in the heart of Hungary, the 
land of the romantic gypsies with their songs and 
dauoe.s, a vivid echo of this loveliest of all tales is 
beard. There is a popular poem by Mihaly Vorosmar- 
ty founded on an old folk sung. It is a tale about the 
youth of Mathias Corvinus Hunyadi, a king of Hun- 
eary (1468 AJD.). 

“He goes to the chase jind while dashing after 
the deer in the heart of a 'forest he sees a beauti- 
fiU young girl who is chasing a butterfly. He imme¬ 
diately forgets the deer and begins in bis turn 
chasing the girl. Just at the moment she gets, her 
butterfly, slie puts her arm round her and kisses 
her. She leads him into her father’s house not 
knowing he is the king. There he stays sometime 
vajciying in her company the beauties of the forest. 
But tile king cannot tarry longer; matters of state 
hastem his departure. • When he takes leave ol 
1 he beautiful Llonku he invites her to come 
to Buda (Budapest), tells her and her father 
that they will be wcIccmuc at the court 
Mathias Hunyadi and he ends by,saying that 
whenever they want him they will ‘always tod 
him at the court of the King. Beautiful 
Ivlonka who has fallen in love with the gay and 
chamuBg hunter urges her father to take her to the 
•foiirt of Mathias. They .set out on their long jour¬ 
ney and arrive at the stronghold of Buda. Just then 


Mathias comes riding along the street and every¬ 
body does homage to him. At that moment both 
father and daughter realise that their guest, the 
gay hunter of the forest, is no other than the king. 
The old father leads his fainting daughter away 
and they go back to their quiet forest home with¬ 
out having been able to see the king. In the autumn 
when the leaves are falling and the birds of passitgf' 
leaving, beautiful Llonka also leaves her home and 
is carried to her grave to rest under the great trees 
of tlie forest in which she loved 1o roam.”—^From 
H. Tarnaide Koner’s Hungary. 

The reader will at once perceive that the story oi 
Sakuntala and the folktale of Llonka are substan¬ 
tially the same in outline, although, but naturally 
enough, the sad ending is absent from the Indian 
tale. The poem by the Hungarian bard follows more. 
the details in Kalidasa’s Abhijnan-Sakuntala than 
the crude outline in the Mahabharata. 

How did this popular tale of India reach Hungiiry ? 
Perhaps it was taken there by the migrating tribes of 
the gypsies who crossed the borders of India in the 
14th or 15th centuries and spread over many coun¬ 
tries of Europe. To Hungaiy and Rumania specially, 
these gypsies gave a good deal of their rgmantic vaya 
of life, their songs and dances, picturesque dress and 
language. No wonder that with their erer-moving 
caravans of trotting ponies and slow bullock-carts, 
also weut some of the lovely old folk-traditions of 
India and if such a study were possible, a good many 
elements of our ancient culture will be discovered io 
a foreign guise influencing the lives of an alien people 
with whom we seem to have had no relations in the 
past. 



THE FUTURE OF .THE INDIAN PRESS 

By V. B. KULKAENl 


With the adveut of freedom the Press in India has a 
new and constructive part to play in her national 
affairs. By its sustained and vigorous opposition to 
foreign rule it made history. In the shifting politics of 
the country under British dominion, when the tide of 
nationalism flowed and ebbed, the national press stood 
out as a towering and massive bulwark, reminding the 
people of their glorious destiny and urging thmn on 
towards their cherished goal. The Gandhian moveim n1, 
of non-violent mass .struggle was based on sound 
strategy. The Mahatma, who felt the pulse of the 
people as none else could, did not believe in a conti¬ 
nuous fight. It was in the nature of things necessary 
that mass movcmeul.s should have mass backing. And 
when this was not forthcoming, he diverted the nation’s 
energies from politics towards less spectacular social 
and economic activities. 

It was during these periods of political inactivity 
when the nation was overcome with a feeling of 
frustration, that the nationalist press played a useful 
part in galvanising public opinion and in sustaining 
the country’s morale. Its trenchant and unsparing 
assaults on the Government and its ruthless exposure 
of bureaucratic machinations, designed to defeat and 
disrupt the forces of nationalism, gave' hope and 
courage to vacillating patriots and strength and deter- 
niinuliou to those who had pledged themselves to fight 
freedom’s battle to its succeMful conclusion. But, 
dfisjule its devotion to the national cause, the Press 
had its difficulties a'» ivell as limitations. 

It is obvious that it could not function freely 
under the shadow of repressive laws which a foreign 
bureaucracy made no bomw about invoking at the 
slightest provoc.alion. Even temperate criticism was 
condemned and juinished :i.-< seditious. I have not ki-pt 
a count of the iiumhcr of securities forfeited by the 
Indian newspapeis and wceklie.-: under the previous 
regime, but I have no doubt that the Government 
reaped ii rich iiai've:«l from them. Journals with small 
means had often to clo-'i! down and it is a tribute to 
the nationalist Press that it preferred death with 
honour lo .any surrender of its cherished principles. 
This is one reason wliy the expansion of newspapers 
lu this country ha!^ not boon so rapid as it could have 
berm under normal conditions. 

Another great handicap to the Indian Press w.as 
and still is*l.he limited reading public. A large percen¬ 
tage of our population is illiterate and has no use for 
newspapets which it cannot read. It is true that the 
great upheavals in the world, such as the last war, 
and the political developments in this country 
stimulated the interest of our people even in the 
countiyside. But this interest, however encouraging 
and derintble, hardly affected the position of the 
new.<ipaper8. One copy did,service to an entire village 
and not infrequently to groups of villages. The village 


school master or some olhei literate person was help¬ 
lessly looked upon lo unravel for his illiterate fellow- 
villagers the masteries of the world through t-he medium 
of a solitary ncwspapei. Tlie^c conditions still persist 
and tlieir effect on the circulation of newspapers can 
be easily imagined. 

Even in urban areas the .scope for Indian language 
papers was most constricted. Here again they were 
faced with the problem of illiteracy, though not on so 
wide a scale as in the countiyside. Moreover, news¬ 
papers in English were their most powerful rivals. 
The English-knowing readers preferred to subscribe 
lo papeiT. in that language. It was not prejudice alone 
wliich influenced their choice. Well-established English 
dailies ga\c more and dependable reading matter and 
enjoyed great prestige with the Governments of the 
coiintiy. The Anglo-Indian Press in particular drew 
the patronage of a considerable section of the English- 
LHlucated public both for its efii^ency and influence. 
There was a belief that whatever appeared in Anglo- 
Indian papers must be true .and authoritative. 

The primacy which the Anglo-Indian Press won in 
the world of Indian newspapers was, of course, not 
entirely due to its enormous financial resources or to 
the preferential treatment which it enjoyed under the 
previous regime. Lack of enterjirise and organisational 
ability on our pmt gave easy succeas to it. Great 
nationalist dailies, however, soon came- into existence 
and acquired the same dominating position as their 
Anglo-Indian rivals Ihrougli efficient service. Today, 
ioH'ign inlen-sls in the jiew'spaper ’’industry” are fast 
fading away and it may not be a rash prophesy to say 
that ere long the Prp.s.s in India will be fully 
“nationalised.” 

The language pajieis, however, derived no wibstun- 
t.ial advantage from the euinjietilion among the 
English journale. At any rale, their reading public did 
not increase. The partiality for the former remained 
for substantially the same reasons set forth before. 
'They have, however, a great future if they can raise 
their standards, as many of them have already done. 
Two ciroumsta»ce.s favour their growth. First, it is the 
declared policy of the Government to reduce the 
influence of English and to foster the development of 
national languages. None can cavil at the proposed 
reform, although precipitate action would be disas¬ 
trous. Des|)ite the Brilisli Government’s strenuous 
efforf,s to transform English into India’s Imgita franai^ 
it. has failed to permeate our national life. 

It i,s not mere prejudice which has militated 
against its progress. A.s a foreign tongue, with its 
fundamentally different idiom and grammar, it cannot 
reach the masses. Even to the English-educated classes 
it is an elusive language .which constricts thou|^t and 
lures them into weaving aonorous phrases with negli¬ 
gible thought content in their composition. There are. 
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■of course, nobie exceptions and India's contribution to 
JBnglish Jonguage and literature i# not insignificant ■ 
But it is a idain fart tiiat English has no great future 
in this country. I do not, of course, share the extre¬ 
mist view that it siiould be banished from our shores 
forthwith. It must remam with us, not as a menace 
to our own languages, but as u window on the wide 
world beyond our frontiers. 

. I am, therefore, convinced that so long as we do 
not choose to sink into parochial illiberalism, ih'TC 
will remain, at least for a long time, a real need for 
English language papers in this country. But tin ir 
influence will be less decisive and even their circula¬ 
tion, never too large, may suffer considerably. This is 
an inevitable development. With the progreas ol 
education the demand for language papers will in¬ 
crease. No paper in India has, I believe, exceeded the 
one lakh mark in circulation. This position is likely 
to be reversed with the coming up of a generation of 
educated 'IHpu and women, large in numbers and with 
a keen appetite for news about the happenings in their 
own coutry and in foreign lauds. The development of 
•newspapers in India is thus bound up with the speed 
with which the education policy Ls implemented. 

The second reason why I envisage a bright future 
for language papers is that there has been a general 
improvement in the purchasing power of our people. 
It ia true that their present prosperity is artificial and 
that when depression comes, as it is bound to come 
aooner or later, the clock is likely to be put back. But 
against this development there is the assurance that 
the fruition of the various reconstruction pl^ns may 
achieve for the country a stable and balanced economy 
oonducive to the prosperity of the masses. If, as a 
result of these measures, there is an appreciable rise in 
the per capita income, it is possible that newspapers 
will form an indispensable item in the budget of every 
household. 1 do not know whether 1 am counting the 
eggs before they are hatched, but the ro^ picture 1 
have painted here can be transformed into reality if 
the Governments arc earnest about putting into effect 
their educational, industrial and agricultural schemes. 

It is on this hypothesis that language papers 
should, I suncest, make plans for the future. I do not 
think that their present standards are high enough, 
but it 'would be wrong to emphasise their short¬ 
comings by ignoring their handicaps. Many ot them 
have no sound financial resources and no newsp.'ipev 
can be run efficiently on the basis of make-shifts. 
Secondly, English is the medium of all news agencies 
and other news services. A newspaper office is like a 
crowded railway station when the train is about to 
steam off. It has to work at a break-neck speed. Hur¬ 
ried translations of news served in *English must 
necessarily suffer in quality and not infrequently even 
m accuracy. 

Mottover, our language.’^ are in a .‘itate of stagna> 
tion. At a time when they could grow, adapting and 
adjusting themselves to the coanifold needs of a 


modern civilised soricty, the hegemony of English 
relegated them to the background. How difficult is the 
problem of adjustment is burnt- out by the slow pro- 
gims regi.«!tered by the Osmnnia University in trans¬ 
forming Urdu into a modern language. So long as this 
handicap remains, I cannot envisage a high degree of 
efficiency in our language papers. It has sometimes 
occurred to me that prosperous newspapers should 
Imve on their .staff a small body of experts in philology 
whose main function should be to translate and bring 
into currency difficult and technical words in English 
and foreign languages. How soon we will be able to 
get over the handicaps of linguistic stagnation I can¬ 
not .-'.ly, but if we can do it early serious consideration 
should be given to the supply of news through the 
language.^ of provinces, if poasible. This ia a consiim- 
•mation to be devoutly wished for, because then and 
then .alone will our language papers grow to their full 
stature. 

Another factor militating against a rapid giuwth 
of newspapers in India is her dependence upon 
foreign countries for her newsprint. Her average im¬ 
ports of newsprint before the war were 37,000 tons a 
year. During the war even this small supply was 
drastically cut down and in 1943 the allotmenls to 
individual newspapers and journals were reduced by 
87J per cent. The control of circulation and the 
reduction in the pages gravely affected the newspapers 
in the country. There has betm an improvement in the 
newsprint situation for sometime past, but it Ls futile 
to expect that this scrioas “bottleneck” can be over¬ 
come so long as the shortage coutimie.s to be world¬ 
wide. It is expected that India will soon need 100,OCO 
tons of newsprint each year. We cannot improve the 
circulation of our papers or give efficient service so 
long as we lean heavily on foreign imports. It is .staled 
that “there is not now under construction a single 
newsprint mill in the world.” Let us hope that the 
new venture in India, which ie e.-epected to produce 
newsprint by the end of next year at the rate of one 
hundred tons a day. will rescue us from dependence 
on foreign sources. 

The importance of newsprint to the dissemination 
of information cannot be sufficiently emphasised. In 
April, the U. N. Conference on Freedom of Informa¬ 
tion adopted a resolution inviting the attention of 
governments “to the harm and dangers which in¬ 
adequate production of newsprint, and unequal distri¬ 
bution thereof, have on the exercise of freedom of 
information." The fact that Mr. Hoffman, the ERP 
Chief, has included this commodity in Ins list of 
American aid to European countries emphaeises its 
importance to democracy. There is a world shortage 
of newsprint which is aggp'avatpd by its increased 
consumption by America. Before the war she consumed 
44 per cent of the total world output, but l^st year 
the level of its consumptiou rose to 61 per cent. 

The Indian Frets Year Book, the first of its kind 
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pubUehed ia, India this ylar, quotes Sir Walter l^ytoa 
as telling his American iriendg that 

"If 60 lbs of newsprint per head per year, 
which is the present rate of consumption in the 
United States, ds necessary and needed to instil and 
maintain the democratic way of life, there is only 
sufficient new^rint in the world for 200,000,000 
democrats. The other 2.000,000,000 of the world's 
• population must presumably all be totalitarinns I” 

This is not a rhetorical poser but a vital question 
which America must answer. If she believes that 
communism is a “disoasp of the soul” it must provide 
the sinews of war to ‘the democracies in the world lo 
fight this menace. 

Pleading for an equitable distribution of newsprint, 
the London Economist wiitos under th(> caption “Not 
By Bread Alone”: 

“Every argument that induces the American 
people to send to Europe food and raw materials 
which they could use at home, applies with equal 
force to paper, which also they would like to u***' 
at home. Indeed, in the long run, it applies with 
even more force. For democracy does not live by 
food and raw materials alone.” 

The fact that India, which has to keep the torch 
of democracy burning for her three hundred million 
people, cannot obtain even u paltry quota of 37,000 
tons of newsprint in a year is a revealing commentary 
on the maldistribution of this vital commodity. Her 
aspiration to sell newspapers in millions must remain 
a dream imless she ceaseii to dep«>ud on foreign 
supplies. 

,4.ssuining that in yciu's to come Indian newspapers 
will overcome the present obstacles in their way one 
cannot be too sure that their growth will be along 
right lines. The basic function of a newspaper is to 
make a fair and impartial presentation of news, re¬ 
inforced by equally fair and impartial comment. If 
this right is assailed, no matter from what suui'ce, the 
raison d’etre of its existence is lost. The fear is 
expressed in certain quarters that the organs of public 
opinion in India arc fast coming under the sway of 
capitalists. There is no doubt that such developments 
are undesirable, but the question being important 
should be examined in its true perspective. 

It is a plain fact that newspapers cannot be started 
in a big way, much less maintained at a liigh le\e) 
of efficiency, without a huge capital investment. In a 
series of articles entitled "The Newspaper Industry,” 
vrliir:h ■ appeared in the Economist of London in 1937, 
a well-infomed writer suggested that a sum of the 
order of ^,000,000 had to be spent before the 
Dotfy Afgtl, the last comer among national news¬ 
papers, “reached a'self-supporting position." He added 
that "there are few industries which impose an entrance 
fee as high as this,” In India initial investments nerd 
not be so large, but, according to our standards, the 
capital necemary to jstart a daily paper cannot be less 
than a tnillibn r^peM. 

Now the point* at issue is whether tliere’are other 


means by wluoh a paper can be stalled and whether 
it can suBtain itself without advertisements which also 
emanate from the capitalistic source. Some ingenious 
solution might be offered to this problem, but it is yet 
untried. 

If it is conceded, as indeed we must, that, like 
every oUier enterprise, newspapers should have * 
sound financial support, the fact has got to be faced 
that their ownership should be vested in those who 
finance them. The question whether this is an ideal 
or even a desirable arrangement is irrelevant, when 
110 other workidile alternative su^eats itself. 

Capitalistic ownership of newspapers in India 
should, I suggest, be condemned only when they are 
interfered with by their owners. In conformity with 
the right of the man who pays the piper to call the 
tune, interference may be taking place, but I believe 
it is not so serious or so widespread us to negative 
the claims of such newspapers as organs of public 
o])inion I quite .agree that no capitalist-owned paper 
is free to advocate Coniniunism, but none can prevent 
fillow-Comimmists to start thoJf own journals for 
propagating their doctrines. The Labour Governiiiont 
in Britain is striving for a Socialist State and has the 
vigorous .support of some vciy influential dailies and 
WM-klies, all or most of which have sound financial 
support. , 

The point I wish to emphasise is that the mere 
fact that new-spiipers are owned by capitalists is not on 
evil in itself. Jn the first and last, resorl, much depends 
upon the integrity and independence of the journalists 
themselves. If they are disciplined and well-organised, 
they can always successfully resist oucroachmonts on 
their jiroi'ince. I recall herr- t.lio satirical lines which 
Mr. Humbert Wolff- wrote in his Vru^vlcatial City (re¬ 
produced by Mr. Wickham Steed in his The Pi ess) : 
"Tou cannot hope 
to bribe or twist 
Thank God ! the 
Brilish iomnalist 
But, seeing what 
the man will do 
Vnbiibed, there’s 
no occasion to." 

It is only when wc expose this noble profession 
to such biting aatire that there will be, a real menace 
to the fiv'edom of the Press from its capitalist owners. 
If we are firm none can threaten its integrity. Are we 
prepared to accept this challenge, if it comes? If not, 
mere fulminations at the present order if things will 
take us nowhere. 

There is, however, a real menace to the freedom 
of the Pre.ss from the State. We have borne the full 
brunt of it under the former regime. That danger still 
exists, not because the national Government is afraid 
of tile press, but the exigencies of the times demand 
strict vigilance over the irresponsible section of it. On 
principle, the recent security measures adopted by the 
Central and provincial Governments are ind^ensible. 
The authorities have departed trooi the denoeratie 
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proceditit by masting that their huid^ati ahould b<e 
published and by reserving to thenieeiveB the ri|^ o( 
pre-ocnaoriqg and even suppresung neve and conk- 
mcnte. The Indian Press* Tvhile eiitieal of these 
'ineasures, has not launched a crusade againM: them 
because it is unnecessary. It is only vhen there is a 
flagrant misuse of the powers taken by the Govern¬ 
ments that the cause of action will arise against them. 

But the price of freedom is etenud vigilance which 
cannot be relaxed just because we are now a free 
nation. In order to make democracy safe we have yet 
to develop a party system in this country. One-party 
rule, no matter however high-minded the ntlers for 
the time being may be, cannot conduce to the growth 
of democratic traditions, for power corrupts and 
absolute power corrupts absolutely. It is the duty of 

- :0 


tiM tU biM' of a tohrimed party 

qntem in the cowotsy. Shis is not tw mggwt that tb» 
Congrew ehowld’ be orippM or (imlftrad.it/ohly . 
that ^other nm-GongKw demiMratte J^ees hi tb* 
country should gro^. * 

These are some of %he problhms whkdi IndW 
Prew has to face in the oomiBg'.y,«(M!i.'l aei no. limit' 
to its grow^ into a powerful Ihittmrk of democracy 
if it plans its development carefully. Much depends 
upon the joumafists themselves. We, have passed the 
stage of agitation in our oareere and o^ar new role is 
coiutruetive. We are as yet onerganMed and we are 
very individualists. We cannot gain sti^igth or pi’es- 
tige except through organiaatioa. and corporate activity,. 
By ourselves becoming strong,, we can render better- 
service to the nation. 


THE DAMODAR VALUEY PROJECT 

Bv R. N. SEN GTTPTA, m.a.,. B.oom. 


Rivirb, which comprise one of the most forceful of 
nature’s resources, have been utilised for the service 
of man in the form of facilitating transport, providing 
irrigation and water supply, and depoenling alluvial 
silt on the land Like all other natural forces, however, 
rivers as well may sometimes be potential sources of 
trouble and unfortunately the world possesses some 
such naughty rivers as China’s “River of Sorrow.’’ 

The commonest form of danger emanating from 
a river is flood. Rivers are mainly snow-fed, and 
partly rain-fed.^It has been estimated that in s 
temperate land, on an average., one-tliird of the rain¬ 
fall flows to rivers, etc., over the surface of laud 
(technically known as "run-off’’), one-third percolates 
into the ground and the rest is lost by evaporation ; 
in tropical latitudes the percentage of evaporation is 
higher. "Run-off" is the chief controlling factor in the 
occurrence of floods, because any increase in the rate 
of "run-off” is sure to swell the volume of water pour¬ 
ing into a river to an extent more than her capacity 
to hold, with consequent overflowing. ' 

If the vegetation of an area through which a river 
flows is removed, or its density reduced, there is less 
absorption of rain-water and tiie proportion pf 
off*’ is increased. Moreover, being devoid of the pro¬ 
tective influence of the vegetation, the soil invariably 
exposes itself to drsatie denudation or srotion through 
which a subsmatiat layer of the land surface inclu<ting 
the alluvial deposit is carried off into ^he river, so that 
her bolding capacity is gradually dimmislmd by siltini 
■up of the river-bed. Bloods are, tbw’efore, frequent in 
those river-valleys, where erosion ,,is extensive due ti) 
thoughUem defowtation. Besides, soil erosion imparts 
eerious deterioration in ferUHtgr. 

B'loods prevent .n,ul.*crm' .irritation, in addition to 


destroying crop, live-stock, as well as human life »n4 
property, and rendering navigation extremely hazar- 
dous. On the other hand, the potential energy of 
mighty streams which usually gives rise to floods of a 
serious nature, if properly harnessed, may well be 
diverted towards generating hydro-electric power. 
Hence, problems of flood and soil erosion, irrigation 
and navigation, and power production—all go hand 
in hand and they can be successfully tackled only 
througdi unified river-control fighting all the evils 
simultaneou'l.v. Herein lies the basic doctrine of 
“Multi-purpose River Clontrol Schemes”—a very 
popular and vital aspect of present-day economic 
planning. 

T.VA.— TH® Model 

Established as a public Corporation in 1933 under 
a special statute of the U. B. Congress, the Tennessee 
Valley Authority operates 26 huge dams over an area 
of 41,000 square miles with a population of 5 million 
in the Tennessee River Valley in Sonth-last America. 
Its activities involve flood control, re-forestaiion and 
terracing of the erroded slopes, generation n^d dsitri- 
bution of electric energy, production of chemical 
fertiliaers, and through these, the introdnetiqn of im¬ 
proved methods of agricultural and industrial pro¬ 
duction. In more concrete terms, the 'BVA has been 
poncing 12,000 million Kw.-hours of eleotticity 
annually, and hae derelo|)ed a 8-f«et harigntion chan¬ 
nel 680 miles long as W as a 9^mile shawriine 
offering recreational and pubho-health fatilities ihttjuj^ 
nuAcsrous paries, fishing grounda^ boiri-dlb(^ and 
cabin^tes around g mimfaer of aitifie^ 
record of -.airiuevamehts 'murt'.'be ESgBrMVi|k,'‘t^. 
i^ndim havtim regard to the bv«r 

a decade/duriqg eriuirii tile TVa. . W 
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% flood^nviM^, «rodiBd iMor region 
iQtd aa itgrioo^tiiralfar ferule and induatnali^ Advanced 
-one l^r baraewog the tuteidled flow of Ibe Tea- 
aeme. In feet, tVA has been the ideal and the model 
ior many “multi'puipose rivet projects” Every year 
the administi^tidn receives miUIioais of letters, thousands 
40 f visitoaa and htmdieds of technicians from all 
odmers 'of the world. 

The Damodab Vauaeit 

llhe Damodar, whieh originafes in the Chota* 
nagpur hills in the district of Haaaribagh from an 
elevation of 2,000 ft. above aea-lovel, merges into the 
Hoogly, 30 miles south>west of Calcutta after com¬ 
pleting a course of 335 miles. She is served by 13 
tributarieB including the Baraker and has a drainage 
area of SJSOO sq. miles. The upper Damodar Valley 
is widely denuded of forests and vegetation, and is 
badly eroded, whereas (he lower regions have an allu¬ 
vial deposit. 

The total area of the Damodar Valley is 9,780 sq. 
■miles, of which Bengal represents 2,860 sq. milo.s. The 
total population of this Valley is 5 millions distributed 
as follows : 

• Vo, Population 

Towns 16 3,00,000 

Villages 10268 47,00,000 

60,00,000 

The main agrirultiiraJ produce is the amm crop, 
which depends on a well-distributed and ample supply 
of water. Average rainfall in the Valley is about 46-5". 
Failure of crop due* to inadequacy of rainfall oecurs 
.'ipproximately once in three years, and this fact un¬ 
ambiguously indicates the importance of perennial 
.irrigation. The lower D.amodar region, particularly in 
Bengal, is unhealthy being a frequent resort of malaria 
and dysenterj*. People, being poorer, cannot import 
food. Hence, famines are frequent and high death-rate 
is prevalent. 

The valley is, however, fortunate in posseasing 
rich dep.ositi of certain important minerals like coal, 
aluminium, limestone, mica, fire and china clays, 
molybdenum and quarta. Major industries are metal¬ 
lurgical and engineering ^ establishments, aluminium 
and cement factories, fire-clay and sUioa works and 
collieries. 

Dasowab—THE Cbaujbmgb 

The forceful and uncontrolled Damodar has ever 
been a* probtfem to the people of the Valley. She has 
been respqpsible for frequent floods, violent and wide- 
^nead, sweeping away t^ope and tivestock and causing 
(^mage and destruction to human life and property. 
With this .lave joined hands other <eqially serious 
maladies like sou erosion and mslsna^^whereby living 
in rthe VeUb^ . has been rendered fuU. ^ struggle. In 
fai^. Damodar, nature aseam to have 

ebt^edfed the oroative btinliif in man. The hau^iy 
I^uridday dnee. held, not a ehallenge to Benge’s tlluSr 


trious son, Vidyasagar (eager- to meet his mother), 
but had to give way to his undaunted spirit. Inspiied 
by a firm determination to bettei' the condition of 
their motherland, the fellow countrymen of Vidya* 
sagBi’ has also readily accepted Damodar’s challenge 
and proceeded to take writable steps to curb that 
mighty river and, force her to submit to the service 
of man. 

The Peojboi 

Thanks to the foresight and initiative of the 
Qovemment of India, a plan for the multipurpose 
development of' the Dsdnodar Valley, on lines of the 
TVA with proper amendmeuts to suit the conditions 
of India, was adopted as an important branch of the 
Post-war Reconstruction Flans. Preliminary survey 
h,va been completed and a report submitted by the 
Central Technical Power Board. The primary, object 
of the proposed scheme is fiood-oontro], while 
secondary, but no less important, ideas are develop¬ 
ment of power, irrigation, navigation, water suppb^ 

and malaria control. ^ 

(a) Dams : The entire project would be operated 
by means at 8 dams all of which are proposed to be 
constructed in the province of Bihar, as the nature of 
soil and topography does not permit the construction 
of heavy dams below the confi .ence of the Damodar 
nud the Baj'itkar. The following dam-sites have been 
■••"lectf'd ; 

Along the Barakar Along .the Damodor 

1. Maithon 4. Aiyar 

2. Deolbari 6. Konar 

3. Tilaya 6. Bokars 

7. Bermo 
3 . Sanolapur 

It is estimated that the tot,jU reservoir cap.acity 
imparted by these dams would be about 2-27 million 
acie-fcet, and that tlicir construction may take about 
10 years. 

(h) Flood Control ; The following table shows a 
record of Damodar Floods during the last three 
decades ; 


Year 

Run-off in inches in excess 
of 1,00,0(X> ousecs 

1013 

1-9 

1936 

1-9 

1941 

1*6 

1942 

1*8 

1943 

1-7 


It is noted that the maximum flow of 6,60,000 
cvisccs occurred twice, in 1013 and 1086. After a lapse of 
6 or 7 years there was again a violent flood in 1842-43, 
which specially caused a serious diriooatioB in train 
services by sweeping away a portion of tite £. 1. Rail¬ 
way tracks near Biurdwan. 

The 8 dams are mip.ected to act as safety-valv^ by 
chocking the violence of flow, storing tbe excess .water 
and releariag requisite volumes of water during' dry 
monthe^ and thareby maitttidn a aaiform level and flow 
so as to avoid obanees of floods. 
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(e) Mt Control : ThougbItoB defor^Uoa til tbe 
C^hofanagpur Uplands hm b^u respoasible for rapid 
and eerious aoU eroaon and denudation of taad and the 
Inevitable result has been tbc gradusd silting np of the 
Damodar bed, which is one of the main factors contri¬ 
buting to floods. Control of flood eannoti therefore, be 
a auooeae by checking the run«oS by'putting Up dams, 
unless soil erosicn is prevented simultaneouely. Control 
of erosion through planned re-forestation, re-grassing as 
well as patching up and terracing of land forms an 
important auxiliaiy to flood control. 

(d) Irrigation and Water Supply : Existing irri¬ 
gation facilities controlled by the Eden and Damodar 
Canal Systems cater to an area of 1,86,000 acres, and 
the Damodar Valley project is calculated to increase 
the area to a total of 7,63^00 acres, for which about 
1*6 minion acre-feet of water will be required, leaving 
for other purposes a balance of *77 million acre-feet out 
of the total storage capacity of the dams. Availability 
of perennial irrigation over such a large tract of land, 
coupled with a pre'.t'ution of the denudation of the 
fertile upper layer of soil, is estimated to raise the 
yield per acre by 80 per cent and to contribute addi¬ 
tional rice output of 4 million maunds besides 4 lakhs 
maunds of mbi i ifips. This would be an adequate provi¬ 
sion against famines. 

Lack of fresh wat(>r supidy is a serious problem for 
many small towns and villages and the use of impute 
drinking water must have contributed largely to tlie 
predominance of diseases like malaria and dysentery. 
The surplus balance of *77 million acre-feet may well 
be utilised in proper form for domestic as well as 
industrial purposes. This, together with proper drainage 
of swamps and clearing of shoreline, would go a long 
way towards alleviating the distress caused by malaria, 
etc. 

(c) Navigatiov : The provision of uniform flow at. 
a proper level controlled by the dams, would make the 
Damodar navigable throughout the year right up to 
the Ranigunj coal-fields, 120 miles from Calcutta. The 
port of Calcutta will thus be directly linked with Rani- 
gun] and that would facilitate cheap transport of coal 
and agricultural produce to Calcutta, as well as return 
traffic to the hinterland. Specially, this new arrange¬ 
ment would largely solve the problem of coal supply 
to the Calcutta industrial area by relieving a good deal 
of pressure on railway transport. 

(/) Potoer Oeneraiim : The scheme' envisages 
erection of 8 new hydro-electric plants with a genera¬ 
tion ic«|>a<tiby of 800 million Kw.-hours annually at ‘3f 
at^ per unit. This oomparec very favourably with the 
emsting thermal electric installations, which produce 
only 284 million Kw.-hours of power at a cost of *62 
anna per utiit. Supply of such increased volume of 
electricity at almost one4hird the present cost, is stire 
to a^lerate industrialisation of not only tlie Damodar 
Valji^,",b«t also of Ibe adjoining regions arotmd Cal¬ 
cutta. This would fMber promote cottage industries 
and also encourage domestic consumption of electricity. 


While pmeedi^ with the , deUberations on tte 
subject the promotes were coj^roated with wtain 
grave probleuw, which they were called upon to solve. 

(*■) Adminfscratfvs V ptimaiy difficulty WW a 
technical one aririag out of the ^eStity ot partioi|>a'*. 
lion in the scheme of the Central tiovernment and 
provincial governments of Bengal and Bihar, which 
was found none too easy, under the existing constitu-. 
Monal set-up as it stood. After a number of tripartite 
conferences amongst the representatives of the three 
Governments, it was finally decided to establish, by 
virtue of a sr. cial legislation, the Damodar Valley 
Corporation, a rnblio body, with wide statutory powers 
similar to Governmental authority, fur administration 
of the scheme. The Corporation would consist of three 
members, one of whom will be selected as a Chairman, 
by the Union Government in consultaiiou with the 
Pruvanciul Governments. 

(ti) Dwplaced Popvdation ; It is anticipated that 
more tlian 1^,000 acres of land will be submerged by 
construction of dams and substantial population will be 
displaced. It would naturally be a moral and social 
obligation of the Government or the proposed Cor¬ 
poration to provide for adequate compensation in the 
shape of money, allotment of alternative laud, instruc¬ 
tion as well as appliances for earning livelihood. At a 
ojuforence held in New Delhi early this year, the three 
Govtrnments concerned agreed on the principle of 
compensating dispossessed people and helping in their 
resettlement by alloting land and providing looms a^ 
well as electric power for cottage industries at the co.st 
of the Corporatibn or the Government. 

<»w) Financial: Mr. C. H. Bhaba, the then Mem¬ 
ber for Works, Mines and Power, presiding over the, 
aforesaid Conference, rightly observed, "Finance has 
been, in the past, the major stumbling block in the 
way of any scheme for the harnessiug of the waters of 
the Damodar.” The problem of finance has beoome 
even more acute at present, in view of the critical times 
through which the country is passing. It must bu appre¬ 
ciated that the Government, Central or Proviuoial, with 
their pre-occupation with many urgent and vital mat¬ 
ters, are not in a position to spare the huge finance 
necessary to execute the Damodar Valley Scheme in as 
short a period as it deserves. It would, therefore, be 
appropriate to draw out finance from private aouroes 
which have generally swelled, thanks to the war boom, 
and which are seeking sound channels ofijtnvestinent 

Ihe finwoial needs of the Project are two^fold— 
long-tmm ahd current. It has been estimated tiiat tiie 
construction work will take 18 to 30 yean at a capital 
cost of Be. 86 eroree. Besidea, the amount necessary for. 
affording compensation would aleP' be very big, althoeith 
no proper eetimate has yet been poauble. Sut^ h^ 
sums must be avallahle at the, disponi of the .jpatoji^Hted. 
Corporation, but the nature of its (XHU^tiriibn snd 
flnancial atmeture is yet a matter of guese and «|woulft* 
tion. At this stage, ho#eTer, it may be euggested tiiat 
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thi& capital of the Corporattpm may be raised by selling. 
•hares to the members of the public, and at Uie a&nie 
time, a fair iwirceiitage may be contributed by the three 
dbvernments ‘ according to some agreed proportions, 
which, besides enabling the Government to exert con¬ 
trol over the organisation, would also encourage private 
investment by inspiring a sense of security. Further 
long-term capital may be raised by issue of debentures 
with Government guarantee in respect of payment of 
interest as well as repayment of capital. 

As to current revenue, more than one source were 
Tppommended at the last conference : 

<1) Sale-proceeds of electric power to public 
utility concerns, industrial undertakings as 
well as households. 

<2) Charges for supply of wat.pr for agricalturiil, 
industrial and puiposes. 

<3) Toll charges on navigation., 

<4) Terminal taxes on passengers and goods arriv¬ 
ing in Calcutta by E. I. Railway and on 
registered tonnage of all ocean-going ships 
entering the port of Calcutta as well as toll 
«n vehicular traffic entering Calcutta. 

PBioRnrr No. > 

The importance and urgency of the Damodar 
Valley Project can never be over-emphasiBed. A suc¬ 
cessful execution thereof would bring about an all¬ 
round development of the area in question, which at 
present is agriculturally deficient and industrially back¬ 
ward. The possibilities of an increase in food-produc¬ 
tion, cheap supply of power to the miiung and metal- 
luigical industries of Bihar, jute, paper, cotton and 
other large-scale industries around Calcutta and to 


growing cottage industries, improved navigalion 
facilities and eradication of malaria have been fully- 
discussed above. Thej* will all go to build up a well- 
knit, economically well-balanced region, with a high 
standard of living and public health. The plan as a 
whole is t!alpulat.pd to benefit a total populati-oa of 7 
'million, i.e., in addition to the 5 million in the Damodar 
Valley itself, further 2 million in adjoining regions. 

The Scheme has assumed much greater significance 
after the partition of Bengal. On the newly oonslihitcd 
province «f West Bengal, with its comparatively small 
area and existing limited resources, has been thrust the 
grave responsibility of maintaining a gradually risiug 
population, contributed by rapid exodus from East 
Bengal. The targets mentioned in the previous para- 
gi-ai>hs are vital pre-rcq-.:isiteB for absorbmg and SU|»- 
povling the increased population. As such the Dam'tdar 
S(lie.me should be accorded highest priority amongst 
all devclojiment plans. It is gratifying to note that the 
Union Government has fully recognised this fact, ft“d 
that preliminary work has alreadji started. Whole of 
India now wistfully looks forward to the day when the 
Damodar Valley will be. turned by the proposed plan 
into a prosperous land, economically, socially and 
culturally, 

Krferences : 

(a) Preliminary Report of the Central Technical 
Power Board (1945). 

(b) r.r.A.—David E. Lilienthal. 

(c) The Tennessee Valley Authority—a Social 

Experiment—Article by Mrs. Kamaladcvi 
Chattopadhyay (.The Mndern Review, Avig., 
1047). 

(ri) Geology in the Service of Man —'Fcaraside and 
Bulman (Ch. VI). 

(e) Relevant Prijss Reports. 
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PRODUCTION AND UTIUSATION OF GROUNDNUTS IN MADRAS 

Bt C. SELVANAYAKI, ma. 


Madbas was the first Province in India to cultivate 
groundnuts and even as early as 1880, the area under 
the crop was 70,000 acres. In course of time her share 
in the total of India’s groundnut acreage declined with 
the increase in acreage in other provinces and states, 
but even to-day she accounts for more than 50 per eeut 
t>f the totn^ all-India production of groundnuts. 

The two main centres of groundnut production in 
the proviiuse are fiinitly the ceded districts of KurQool, 
Bdlary, Anantapur and Cuddapah accounting for over 
:34 per cent of the„ Province’s groundnut acreage and 
aeoCndly the central districts of Ohittoor, North Arcot, 
Salem, Bouth Arcot, Trichy and Coimbatore contribut¬ 
ing over 36 per cent 'Of.. the Province’s total. 

. Groundnut is mainly niU'^ed. tlie Mner under irri¬ 
gated gtaundnuts 'varied between 86,000 and 218,000 
ncres during the last two decades that is between 8’3 


per cent and 4*7 per cent of the total area under ground- 
mils in the province. 

The area under groundnuts varies from year to 
year depending on a number of factors like the price 
of groundnuts relative to prices of other competing 
commercial crops, etc., but there is no den.ving the fact 
that the crop has made rapid strida- both in acreage 
and production. During the inter-war period (1919-20— 
1938^) there was an increase of more than 150 per cent 
in acreage and production. The war period (1989-40— 
1944-46) saw an increase of 681,600 acres in grotmdnut 
acreage and an increase of 173,630 tons in production. 
Because of its luciariveness, and because it is eom-^ 
parativeiy easier to cultivate than the other eommet- 
oial crops, the lyot has alwa^ shown a partiality for 
the crop. The "Qrow Mope Pood” campaign that was 
launched in the provihce in 1940 did not offer much 
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■timulut to its «xp«um. Bot gr<>&iMln|tit^^i% 
u ft food crop, it emoped a 11 roitridiiici^ that 
placed on the cultivatiQn of other oorntporciftl 
like cotton. 

Tbou|h there are vurifttioiu in the yield per ftcra 
from yew to year due lariely to a number of local 
factors, the standard yield per acre has always remained 
1120 lbs. If there has been an increase of nearly 200 
per cent in production during the past two decades, it 
must be attributed mainly to increased acreage and not 
to any appreciable improvement in yield per acre 
though a largm* area under irrigation might have pro¬ 
portionally increased tb*. yields. 

Tmlb I 

Bstimated Production of Groundnut Kernels'* 


^ :.yt/ 

inftteri^. ' 'FW^hfir . «rio6 tMff, " ;|^Bc|e,- <otie.';ot .-'Iho ^ 
priqcipa) matlcerts jmr wf j^ui^nntij^/p^ djChi^ 
imposing an .imR0;rt to‘ grounlhots' 
those grown in S!^h' doloif^ Bven In, 
markets groundttuto hto to face ft. 
from South Africa. During the war period IfiMNDO-^ 
1044-4fi) especially toring the latter hidf of toe period 
export of groundnuts from the province was sev^r^ 
restricted in view of the serious food toortage. The 
future prospects of trade in groundnuts dp not seem to 
be bright. Foreign eftports of groundnuts will decline 
firstly, due to decline in demand for groundnut oil from 
vegetable oil industries in European countries and 
secondly, due to the restriction on the mtports of oil- 
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Year 

Production 

Year 


in tons 


1916-20 

398300 

1933-34 

1920-21 

518,000 

1934-85 

1021-22 

474,600 

1035-36 

1022-23 

576,loe 

1836-37 

1023-24 

520300 

1937-38 

1924-25 

663,600 

19%-3g 

1925-26 

884,800 

( 1939-40 

1926-27 

844,600 

( 1640-41 

lfK}7-28 

1,169,700 

( 1941-42 

1928-29 

1.281,000 War 

( 1942-43 

1929-30 

1,065,400 period 

( 1943-44 

1930-31 

1,235,500 

< 1944-45 

1931-32 

763,800 

( 1945-46 

1932-33 

1310300 

( 1946-47 


Production 
in tons 
1,243,900 
644,000 
841,400 

1.159.600 
1,441300 

1.129.100 

1.192.100 
1346,800 

828,100 

912300 

1.365.700 

1.158.700 

1.145.600 


The above table shows that the production of 
groundnut kernels within the province has been 
gradually increasing from 398300 tons to 1,129,100 tons 
(luring the inter-war period and on the average Madras 
produces about a million tons of kernel which aftor 


meeting the requirements of the export trade will be 
available for utilisation within the province. 

The trade in groundnut kernel constitutes the 
major part of the total trade in oilseeds by sea and 
rail frean the Madras Presidency. Groundnuts exported 
to forei^ countries from Madras are almost urod for 
oil extraction and the demand therefore depends on the 
demand for groundnut oil in Europe both for edible 
and industrial purposes- The demand for this oil and 
consequently for groundnuts is influenced not only by 
the prie(35 of groundnuts in relation to other oil-fieeds, 
but also by the availability of supplies and relative 
prioM of a number of vegetable oils, anisdal fats, 
marine oils, etc. Since 1919-20 export of kernels toows 
an upward trend due to increased consumption in 
Earopean countries. United Kingdom which took less 
than 1 per emit of the province’s total groundnut 
exports before the last war increased her share and 
after the Ottawa Agreement which granftd 10 p<^ cent 
preference to imports on groandnuts from '^Erapite” 
oomtrifts hu^ quantities of Intom groundnats were 
shipped to the United Kingdom. Dutog toe. deprsttito. 
period wh en toe e><^harfe position of Qenhany. 

• fthw 4«dacUa( Im* Aii to "iMt&iHSAiT m^pir «««.*“*' 


sends which will continue for some time in the inteteirtft 
of the indxistrial growth of the country. 


Tabuc H . 

Percentage df foreign Exports to Internal 
Production 


Year 

Percentage 

Year 

Percentage 

1919-20 

17-6 

1932-33 

28-9 

l«i0-21 

16-6 

1933-34 

36‘6 

1621-22 

44-0 

1934-35 

67-8 

1922-23 

39-0 

1935-36 

39‘1 

1923-24 

43-0 

1936-37 

55 0 

1924-25 

49-7 

1937-38 

39-1 

1^26 

41-8 

1938-39. 

67-O 

1936-27 

37-6 

1939-40 

39-0 

1927-28 

400 

1940-41 

• • • f 

1928-29 

45*6 

1941-42 

• see 

1926-30 

54-7 

1942-43 


1030-31 

37-0 

1043-44 

16-3 

1931-32 

65-0 

1944-45 

15‘T 


Whatever is left over after meeting the export 
demand and seed requirements, is being diverted tor 
crushing. The groundnut crushing industiy k, so to say, 
a ‘residual claimant’ to the total producrion of ground¬ 
nuts in the province. The groundnut has essentially 
been a “Money Crop,” the demand for the crusiiing 
'‘Industry playing little or no part in the disposal of the 
crop. From the fact that otiy a very small percentage 
of total production is used for crushing, one canuot 
conclude that the groundnut crushing indusUy is not ft 
profitable one, for it is true that "even in the days of 
a great slump in prices the oil industiy will be a profit¬ 
able concern unless there is a heavy decline in tho 
demand for cake.” When cn^ed, 10 maunds of kernel 
yield about 4 maunds of ml sad 0 . maunds *01 sake and 
nonnally the miller’s margin inelutog criisbing charges, 
varies from annas four to Bs. 3 per itouto to 
enitoed. The general nmaWi^ prieto of^ lSKrtime itol ^ 
made toe groundnut orwiltog iitoft^ 

five cne. toe awifin of pttot |q«t 
toe crushing 

of to-aruiitoid., '‘■*1";' A 

The- deito^totot 

litoed up wito toe eopaimiprien of itoo 
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’«(b4 hWe it U pwtment to poi&t out ilato* 
meat rtiaAjs^ hy Ifae oilseeds speoisUst of the Oovem- 
inettt of Madras streusing the importaoce aod value of 
.gklUBdast cRhe-flfl a feed for aaitnals. Madras was 
ostintated to consume about 53,000 tons of groundnut 
oShe for feeing cattle during the quinquennium 1M3 
to 1087, a very low figure especially in view of the fact 
tJiat'the Quantities of other feeding stuffs available are 
inadequate for maintaining the huge livestock popula¬ 
tion of the province. Partly time-worn pi-ejudircs and 
partly the high prices of the cake have stood in the way 
of tapping this rich source of fodder supply. Dr. 
Wright has stated that if the large export of cakes and 
oilseeds could be maintained in India, it would mean 
a oousiderable increase in the available quantity of 
protein nch concentrates, which are the most important 
sources of nutrients for milk production. At present, 
the bulk of production is exported abroad. United 
Kingdom being the principal consumer. 

Further, groundnut cake serves as a valuable 
manure for such crops as sugarcane and coffee and the 
q\iantitie8 utilised for this purpose have increased with 
the expansion in sugarcane acreage in several areas. 
Since the development of groundnut crushing is cIosel.v 
linked up with the consumption of cake, it is desirable 
that the consumption of cake as cattle fodder and as 
manure should be encouraged. The problem of greater 
utilisation of oUuaka^ reduces itself to one of educating 
the farmers as to the advisability of using oilcakes 
specially groundnut cake as a feeding material and as 
manures. 

Further, the future prospects of the crushing 
industry depend on the relative demand for groundnut 
oil, firstly, for consumption and, secondly, for industrial 
uses. The demand for edible purposes of groundnut oil 
is likely to increase if people take to it as an effective 
substitute for gingily oil whose prohibitive price render 
it beyond Uie means of the bulk of population. Further, 
the prohibitive price of the other competing oils in¬ 
creases the demand for groundnut oil for adulteration 
purposes. On the industrial side the stimulus to ground, 
nut oil production would be given mainly by the 


Vmmvati industry. If the province speeds up its scheme 
of Vunanpali production on a large scale, the demand 
for groundnut oil—^though iu course of time other 
cheaper substitute oils could be found—^iU lake an 
upward trend in the near future, Thus considering it* 
demand for edible purposes and for industrial uses aod 
for adulteration, the production of groundnut oil will 
increase largely. Ultimately the quantity of groundnuts 
that will be ifsed for crusMag will be dependent on the 
price of groundnut oil relative to other oils. 

This increased demand for groundnut oil for 
iuiernal consumption, coupled with the fact that people 
encouraged through propaganda, might make more use 
of the nuts for edible purposes, will tend to incre.''se 
the demand for oilsee«ls and the acreage is more likely 
to increase rather than decline in future. 

The (cehnique of gi-ouudnut production as is 
I't’cvalcnt today cannot bo called efficient. Premature 
harvesting, primitive methods of decortication, ineffi¬ 
cient storage and lack of control over the supply of 
seeds to the cultivator—those gjjp the four important 
factors that call for speedy improvement. Until seme 
years ago the universal inethod of decorticating was 
to dump the nuts and beat them with sticks to 
.separate tin* brittle sheMs fromi kernels, a method 
dam.aging to the kernels. Once the kernels have been 
wetted, they are liable to discoloration and fermenta¬ 
tion and the oil extracted from them is rancid. Though 
the use of machines for decortication has grown in 
proportion, it cannot be said that the poaitton has 
improved much. The poor quality that is attributed 
to Indian groundnuts is not a factor inherent in them. 
The causes are mofc deep-rooted and they can be 
eradicated only by educating the cultivators. The 
lack of control over supply of seeds to the cultivators 
militates against the production of pure varieties and 
affects not only the quality of the produce but also 
the yield per acre. It is therefore desirable that 
apart from research more attention should be paid 
to methods of cultivation and harvesting the crops, 
i.c. in educating the cultivators. 











AtOMC WAlffAtS AND DOHIA 

BrK.S. S. MCBTT.ltJo. 


Ahouk energy and the atomio bomb eaufdit tbe 
imagination of the world for a pretfy long Ume till 
reocntly. The newspapers were full of them ; they 
served the sensationalism of the press quite admirably. 
Now that it is no longer sensationki the press is natural¬ 
ly paying scaniy. attention to it. Besides, the scientists 
—in particular those that were directly involved in the 
production of the bomb—were anxious to calm the 
qualm of their conscience for having been instrumental 
in producing the demoniac weapon of destruction by 
making the public realise the devastating potentialities 
of the atomic bomb. That being thought to be over, 
the scientist said to himself, ab$olvi meam ardmam. 

There were a series of talks by a number of 
scientists, engineers and philosophers in the first week 
of March, 1947, arranged by the British BroadoasUn? 


Corporation. Profs. J. D. Cooroft, M. L. E. Oliphani, 
P. M. S. ]Nackett, Sir G. P. Thomson, Sir Henry D.sle 
and Sir John Andean were among them. As regards 
the technical aspect of the atomic bomb nothing new 
has been given out that was not already given in the 
Smyth Report. But some very significant views have 
been expressed by the speakers. 

Sir G. P. Thomson, along with others, pleaded for 


a strong and comprehenaive system of control and 
insj)ection of the atomic research and armaments. Prof. 


Blackett pointed out that the atomic energy find* an 
immense use for peaceful purposes ; but wc can have 
atomic energy either for peace or for war and not for 
both. He says: 

“If the major part of th# scientific and technical 
effort available for atomic energy continues to be 
directed towards the production of more and better 
. bombs, them will be insufficient raw material avail¬ 
able to allow the rapid development of the industrial 
power." 


Bertrand Russell was also stressing the need for am 
international control of the atomic energy, and sug¬ 
gested that the first step in that direction would be 1 bo 
drastie limitation of the national sovereignty. 

All sensible people for a few decades pe-tt have 
been talking about the federal wwld control of the air, 
of the world police. All of them agreed on the 
point of drastic limitation of the national sovereignty, 
ftit. the whole question is, ‘how are we to get them ?’ 
The answer that has very often been suggtfted' is, ‘by 
educating the public opinion.’ Alas! the public is very 
slow at learning. The race of atomic armaments 
appears to be on the full swing and the public opinion 
is still far from crystaHising in the neederl direction 
in spite of the very gallant efforts made by so many 
eminent men. Tbe proveihiai pditidan has an infinite 
ciqiacity to ehau^ sides but not to have a change of 
heart. History shotni, if at ail it ritows anything con* 
oluaivdbrt that th«M is an imax^fredstance offered to 
any drastic (Ganges in behaviouf, particularly ht * 
bwign direction. The facile hope that the idea of the 


enormity of destrucUon that would aiUMe as a conse¬ 
quence of atomic tratfaro;. would aalce the nt^dons 
suddenly develop a firidhdly feeling lot one another 
has already proved to be unreal by the impasse which 
is being created by the pqwcivniongwing nations. The 
miracle may still happen, but we cannot, rely on the 
■miracles to happen. 

Then again, certain scientists feel that science not 
only brings in the material advantages but also brings 
along with it a spirit, its own guiding , spirit, the spirit 
that ennobles and enriches life. But, science, instead 
of infusing its own spirit into the sotions of men is 
getting despirited and denatured at the hands of the 
ideolo^sts and the politicians. We are well aware of 
the fact that there is a wide talk about the Soviet 
science, the American science, the British science, and 
so on. Wo have Bourgeois science and the Marxist 
science as well. There is no reason to believe that the 
magic words of "atomic energy" will fill the world with 
the spirit of science ; at least, it has not done so far. 

Let us look at the problem in terms of realities 
that exist today instead of the miracles that may 
happen tomorrow. The one very glaring fact is that 
Soviet Russia and Americ.i are the two outstanding 
countries today in the world ; that the two great 
powers are striving Itor supremary one over the other 
and that all countries of the world are almost getting 
aligned behind one or tlie other of these powers. The 
war of nerves is afoot and it is felt^that the war of 
arms is a question of time. 

On the lone hand, America is evidently piling up 
llic atomic bombs ; on the other, the Russians claim to 
have already experimented with their atomic bombs 
•romewhere in Siberia. It may be a bluff; it can as well 
be a reality. If Russia has not already made Ihe 
atomic bomb, there is nothing to show that it cannot 
do so in a short time. That lends ua to the conclusion 
ihat if another war is to come, the atomic bomb will 
definitely play an imi)ort!int role either being directly 
used or being kept ready for usage. 

Even though very little is known about the 
construction of the atomic bomb. We can arrive at 
certain tentative conclusions about the atomic warfare 
from the known facte. It is to be remembered that the 
b<Hnb dropped on Hiroshima completely pulverised ftb 
area of which the radius from the point of detonation 
was about one and one quarter miles ; every thing to 
a radius of two miles was blasted with kome burning 
and between two and three miles the buildings were 
about half destroyed. 'Rias the wea of totaV destruction 
covered about four square tnikA area of desr 

trqction and substantial damage o6yered.id>out twenty- 
seven square miles. The' bomib on H||pU»ki was 
posed to be more po<weifi^ .arid woulld‘$av« prdveri^ 
tra Bqinure miles--nn ^ autlmrity Bobeii 

Oppenheimer—but. it caused lew 'damage be»us(s of 
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^ chafftoteristiM of the city. Aa a matter of 

fact, there were no ten aquare miles to be taken out. 

Can this destructive radius be still further iu* 
oressed ? It is said that the dectructive ladhii of the 
individual bomb of any type increases with the cube 
root of the explosive energy. That means in order to 
increase the destructive radius ten tioves the weight 
has to increase a thousand times and the problem of the 
carrier becomes much more difficult, particularly for 
long ranges. In the last War, Germans were using 
rockets capable of 220 miles range and carrying 
approximately one ton of T.N.T. There is a probability 
of increasing this range to thousands of miles but the 
increased weight will be a serious handicap. 

Let us also remember iltut there is no effective 
defence against atomic bomb. The scientists who could 
predict the utilisation of atomic energy for warfare are 
definitely pessimistic abput the development of any 
such defence in the near future. Again, Prof. Robert 
Oppenheimer says: 

“The pattern of the use of the atomic bomb was 
set at Hiroshima. They are weapons of aggression, 
of surprise, and of terror . . . ITie elements ol 
surprise and of terror are as intrinsic to it as ure the 
fissionable nuclei.” 

The element of terror cannot bo removed at 
present, but the element of suriwise can bo reduced 
only one way, and that is by arming oneself to the 
teeth for retaliation. It is only by the capacity for 
retaliation that a country can stop the usage of atomic 
bombs against itself. 

The position of the countries that cannot produce 
the atomic bombs will be quite unenviable in the 
atomic warfare. If they arc involved in the war between 
Soviet Ruiffiia and America there is a possibility of a 
clean sweep not only of their cities but also of their 
major population particularly because of the increasing 
tendency for urbanisation. It is highly probable that 
both Russia and America will try to enlist as many 
countries as possible for their support so that the 
enemy attack may have to be divided over a bigger 
area and thus their own striking power may be saved. 
But, from another point of view, there appears to be 
a greater possibility for countries like India to keep out 
of war firstly, because the belligerents can attack one 
another from their own countries without orerridiitS 
the intervening countries; and, secondly, because they 
will not be willing to use their weapons against the 
smaller countries when an all-out effort is required to 
face the major enemy. 

In view of the facts given above, the fore^ policy 
of India as^ursued under tlie able leadership of Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru is definitely in the best interests of 
the country. Fortunately or imfortimately, In^ C|tn 
start with a clean slate in her &^hrnafeict|ud'11^ngsr* 
It is absolutely unnecessary ,at thhi gtage to join one 
camp or the other. There are g .silit wf ideologues and*' 
fifth cotumnists who ^insist that'we should join either 
this camp or the ot^; the less they are allowed to 
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influence the public opinion the bettei* tor the coun^. 
The story of the dwarf and the giant given by Oliver 
Goldsmith is perfectly pertinent in this connection. 
‘Illnequar oOminnations are always disadvantageous to 
the weaker side.” 

Then again, the atomic research should be 
encouraged in our country. We have good deposits of 
thorium. The Smyth Report does not say much about 
thorium excepting that thorium has “no apparent 
advantages over uranium.” It docs not speak of any 
disadvantages, but it is known that thorium is being 
utilised in Canada for atomic energy, 'fhere is an 
iuimeuse use for the atomic energy during peacetime. 
If humanity develops the requisite goodwill in 
time and the world is saved from the impmiding 
catastrophe, we will have ample choice to use the 
enormous energy available to ua for industrial pur|) 08 es. 
If we are unfortunately plunged into the war, the only 
deterrent for atomic bomb is lour capacity to use it in 
return, and for that purpose also the sooner we initiate 
our work in that direction the better for us. 

From, the defence point of view, our industrial 
planning should be such as not to concentrate all the 
industries in the major cities. In America today there 
appears to be a serious contemplation of decentralisa- 
tiem of the industries. For, if all the industries are 
concentrated in a few cities and tlic majority of the 
population swarms round them, it is very easy for the 
aggressor to dislocate the entire morale and production 
of the country simply by attacking the major cities. 
Plans, it appears, are being made for ‘linear’ or ‘ribbon’ 
cities and ‘cellular’ citips. Since we arc just in the plan¬ 
ning state and it does not mean undoing something 
that has been already done, it belioves us to take 
these facts into consideration. 

The linear or ribbon city is a city that is very long 
and of small width, with its industries and services 
distributed evenly. The cellular city is the city dispersed’ 
into a number of units each separated by four or five 
miles from the other but having well-knit communica¬ 
tions. Considering the enormous cost of the atomic 
bomb, the euemy cannot afford to use a huge number 
of bombs required to destnoy a cellular or ribbon city ; 
for in that case, the cost they put in for the bombs will 
far excel the loss they inflict. 

The oncouraj^ment of cottage industries, the dis- 
pmsion of the heavy industries, limiting the growtli of 
the existing cities are needed for a defence in the 
abomic warfare much more than in the ordinary war¬ 
fare becansc of the enormous concentration of the des¬ 
tructive power in the atomic bo>mib. It appears from 
the press reports that the Government is planning the 
expansion of cities like Delhi. From what has been said 
above, it ajqjears t» be a move fraught with dangers. 
jflefOre ma^g plans, for any future constructions and 
'&du8trie8 we sliould, bev in mind that we have 
Centered the atomic age abid its full implications arc to 
be foresemi aa realistically as possible. 



UTEBiWY ACflViTlES IN MANIPCK 

The Wotic 9i. a Poet and a Sandurit Scholar 

By 8UNITI KUMAR CHATTERJI, m.a. (Cal.), (London), fjjiaJ. 


During this first visit of mine to Manipur (Imphal), which 
1 undmook tu form contacts wiUi scholars and literary men 
in the Meithei (Monipuri) language and to see Manipur as 
a centre of at least one great form of art, namely, that of 
the dance, what impressed me most was the literary 
work that has been done and is being done by two emb 
nent sons of Manipur, the late Hijam Anganghal Singh, 
poet and literary man, and Pandit Sree Atombapu Vidya- 
ratna, Sanskrit scholar and writer in Manipuri. Pandit 
Vidyaratna fortunately is still with us, but poet Anganghal 
passed away in 1943 aged «>nly 49.* Pandit Vidyaratna 
has enriched and is still enriching Manipuri by his 
translations from Saaskrit and his editions in Manipuri 
of some of the most important Sanskrit scriptures, as 
well as by his learned historical and other essays, con- 
cieved, no doubt, in the orthodox Hindu spirit but con¬ 
veying nevertheless yaluable information about the old 
Hindu culture of Manipur; his work is of first-rate 
inportance in inducing the historic and philosophic out¬ 
look among Manipuri readers, and this should be better 
known outside the limits of Manipur. 

It would appear that the late Anganghal Singh (I 
speak subject to correction, not knowing Manipuri myself) 
is the greatest writer Manipur so far has produced; the 
extent of his compositions is astounding (or a modem 
writer. He can, through his great work the Khamba- 
Thoibi-Shoveng, be described as the nuional Poet of the 
Meithei (Manipuri)-speaking people. This great poem, 
running up to over 39,(XX) lines (his MS. runs up to 
over 13(X> pages with 30 lines in each page) embodies 
the most romantic story, about the love of Khamba 
and Tfaoibi, which this Eastern Frontier of India has 
produced. Ballads about Khamba and Thoibi are still 
widely sung in Manipur, but our poet has taken up the 
old story and has composed a new poem (in long lines 
of 14 syllables, with a pause after the 7th,—a metre 
which is eminently suitable for epic narration) which 
is true in both spirit and diction and in story-content to 
the old ballads on the subject. I have heard the poem 
enthusiastically praised by young Manipuris. So far. the 
poet's son has brought out about one-eighth of the poem, 
but I think the entire work should be published without 
delay, and that will at once raise the prestige and dig¬ 
nity of Manipuri literature: and an abstract of the poem 


in English, with translations of typical passages and a 
critical study of it. will ^ a desideratum in Indian 
literature bringing home to the rest of India and to the 
world what important things—^important from the point of 
view of voicing the aspintions,' the ideals and the sociid 
and cultural milieu of a whole people—are being done in 
this distant comer of India. 

The late Anganghal Singh’s other romantic poem, 
named Singeldnda with its 8,000 lines, has already 
been exhaurted in its first edition of KXX), and this 
is quite remarkable considering that the Manipuri read- 
ing public is not large and only two years were needed 
to make a second edition necessary. The poet has left 
two volumes of short poems, and he also wrote one 
social novel and three dramas, which have been widely 
read and appreciated in MS. and are waiting publica¬ 
tion. A volume of literary essays, which are quite charm¬ 
ing in their thought and style (so far my Manipuri 
friends assure me), has also seen the light of the day. 

I would not insist upon a comparison, as I do not 
know the Manipuri language and am not in a position 
to judge either tike subject and thought-content or the 
beauty of language and expression in the original writ¬ 
ings of the late Anganghal Singh; but it would appear 
from the views of certain of ray Manipuri friends that the 
position of our poet is comparable to that of Rabindra¬ 
nath Tagore in Bengali and Modern Indo-Aryan 
literature. 

When I think of the extent and comprehensive 
character of the Kkamba-Thoibi-Shoireng, I am remind¬ 
ed of the Shah-nama, the national epic of Persia by 
Firdausi, and the KMevala, the national epic of Finland 
which was woven out of songs ahd ballads about the 
ancient heroes current among the Finnish people by Elias 
Loenvrot who collected them, on the one hand, and ot 
artistic epics like the Latin Aeneid of Virgil and the 
English Sigurd the Vokung by William Morris on the 
other. 1 am convinced this single work will considerably 
raise the value of Manipuri among the languages of India 
and the world. I hope that those who are in a poritioa 
to do so will exert themselves to the utmost to get the 
entire works of the late Anganghal Singh '(n print, for 
the glory of Manipuri and Indian literature. 

6 Ui December, 1947. 
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ENGLISH 

BUIAETm OF THE BARODA STATE MUSEUM 
AND PICrfURE GALLERY, Vql. Ill, Part I, tAug. 
1946 to Janutu'y 1946), pp. 1-80 and pp. 8 (illustrations). 
DO, Vol. Ill, Part II, (Pebruary-July 1946), pp. 1-91 
and pp. 9 (illustrations). Edited bu U. Goetz, Bnroda. 
1047 artd 1948. 

Though belated in their publication, these succes¬ 
sive issues of the Bullelins v] the Bnroda Stale Mwcum 
and Picture Gallery maintain the high standanl ol 
Bcholarahip that wc have learnt to associate with the 
able editorship of Dr. H. Goetz, the accomplished 
Curator of the Museum. The first issue opens with a 
highly thought-provoking essay (accompanied with a 
map) from the pen of H. Goetz, entitled The Role oj 
Gujarat in Indian Art History. “Gujarat,” he con¬ 
cludes, “has been the link between the Middle Ages 
before the chaos of the Muslim invasions and the 
Indian renaissance following on them. She has been 
the mother of three styles of later India, the revivalist 
Hindu Renaissance, the early Rajput and Gujarati 
folk styles ; one of the parents of Mughal Art under 
Akbar and Jahangir, of the Basohli School of Hima¬ 
layan Rajput painting and of Maratha* house archi¬ 
tecture ; and she has influenced the textile art of the 
Muslim countries beyond the sea.” The other papers 
are likewise tlie work of specialists. An Early Indu- 
Scythmn Monument by H. Goetz and A Unique Bronze 
Figurine by 0. C. Gangoly arc of great interest to 
students of Indo-Scythian history. The former deals 
with a small stela representing a tree flanked on cither 
side by a fantastic animal, which the author believes 
to be “the earliest so far known monument of the 
Indo-Scythiana.” The latter describes a small bronze 
figurine of a girl holding with upturned arms the ends 
of pieces of foliage falling down from a vase, which is 
taken by its author t<j bo a work of the Kushan period 
from Mathura. Iconography is well represented bv the 
papers ^ddha Chakra by U. P. Shah and A Cmda 
Image in the Baroda Museum by B. Bhattacharyya. 
An Early Mughal Portrait oj Sultan 'Abdullah Qutb- 
shah of Golconda and An Early BasokH-Chamba 
Rurrtal by H. Goetz form a pair of important contri¬ 
butions to tkc study of Mughal and &jput paintings 
respectively. An interesting general account of Euro¬ 
pean' tupeatry weaving is the prelude to H. Goetz’s 
paper on Some French Tapestries in the Coileetion oj 
H. H. the Maharaja Gaekwad of Baroda. The account 
of a Special Exhibition of Paintings by Nicholas and 
Svetoslav Roerich held at Baroda in January, 1946, is 
preceded tw a critical appreciation of the art of both 
these Well-Known painters written by H. Goetz. 

In the second issue the account of a nnall bronze 
jug in the Slate Museum with the face of a woman 
(“Astarte in her incarnation as the Dove, or in her 
Cypriotic-Greek variety, Aphrodite Urania*') on its. 


rim gives the occasion for’H. Goetz's elaborate and 
learned es^y on the cult of this deity (and her 
puralh'ls) in Europe and Asia. Among other topics 
iconography is represented by H. Goetz’s paper on a 
statuette of the Gandhara school belonging to the end 
of the second century A.D. according to its author and 
R. Uliattai'haryya’s wcll-docutnenled paper on Dhyani 
Buddha Images in the Bnroda Museum. In tho former 
paper we are told that the statuette in question may 
be regarded “as an exce|)tional for* of (the Buddhist 
d('ity) Panchika,” but more probably it, “reiiresents the 
»Sun-god Mihira in a transitional iconographic aspect 
intermediate between that of the Kiwhana coins on the 
one side and that of the Bamiyau frescoes and of the 
European St,. Michael and St. George figures on tho 
other.” In another paper H. Goetz gives us a hist.orical 
and critical account of “Hindu rcnaissance.s” in the 
Muslim period (matching the Italian renakssanco) as a 
prelude to his study of a Late IStli century ima.gp in 
the Baroda Museum. On the subject ot Mediaeval 
Hindu painting we have instructive; papers on A Jaina 
Vijnaplipatra by U. P. Shah as well as A Muslim 
Painting of the Krtngra School niul The. Modern Indian 
Picture Gallery by H. Goetz. In the branch of numis¬ 
matics we have a paj'cr on Gnid Coins in the Baroda 
Stale, Museum b.y R. L Maiikad, while that of Anthro¬ 
pology is rcprnsc'nted by a too short, account of a 
pr«laloiy tribe callcil tlie Vaghens, wiilteii by V. L. 
Devkar. 

We Imve noticed a few inaccuracies. In Vol. Ill, 
Part I. p. 1, the well-known arl-critic’a name is wrongly 
printed as A. ('. Coomaraswamy. In Vol. Ill, Part II, 
p. 6.5, tho mention of references to “Karshapanas, 
Nishkas, etc.” in “the Piiranas. .Iataka.s, etc.” ns 
"very old” cannot but be reganlcd a.H a most un¬ 
fortunate slip. 

U. N. Ghobhal 

ON TO DELHI: Edited by G. C. Jain.M>ublished 
by Safaswati Puslak Mandir, Jogiwaxa, Nai Sarak, 
Delhi. Pp. 166. Price Rs. S-8. 

NETAJI SPEAKS : Compiled by Sati Kumar Nag. 
Chaynnika Publishing House, 42 Sitaram Ghose Street, 
Calcutta. First edition. 1946. Pp. 86. Price Rs. 2-4- 

Both the books are a collection of Netaji Subhaa 
Chandra Bose’s writings and speeches delivered from 
abroad during the second World War. Tjie speeches are 
noble and inspiring and reveal the true stale of affairs 
that prevailed then in East Asia and the indomitable 
spirit under which he organised the I. N. A. and carried 
on his march On to Delhi. These reflect also the fore¬ 
sight of a spirited political thinker. Couched in chiselled 
words and embalmed with finer sentiment and flourishes 
of oratory the speeches of the Great Patriot have 
become classic. Every Indian youth, we mdh,' should 
imbibe the spirit of tbe Beloved Hero and devote bime 
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seif to the task of making Mother India really great 
and noble—the task “that has devloved. upon his 
rountrymen. 

Neiaji Speaks contains Bose’s .presidential address 
at the Haripura Congress and an introducifon by the 
compiler.' Both the books, especially On to Dei^ are 
wcU>got up and illustrated. 

Nabayan Chandba Cbakda 

THE FATHANS: By Ghani Khdn. PvbU^ed by 
N. 1. P., Bombay. 1947. Pp, 68. Price Rs. 2-4, 

Ghani Khan, son of the Frontier Gandhi, is an 
entertaining .stoiy-tcller, and here he gives us by 
means of a few anecdotes an interesting peep into 
some aspects of Pathan life. He speaks of the Pathan’a 
love of fiuedom luid addiction to feud, his Spartan 
hardihood and simplicity, his craze for the ride and 
the silar and of his keen , sensitiveness to feminine 
grace and beauty. For the general notion of the 
Palhan’s instinct for violence and lawlessness, Ghani 
Klian does not offer any plea, but bis narrative is bo 
woven and designed that in the setting of the rugged 
and mountainous country they become u necei^ary 
part of the Patlian’s living. The Pathan’s gi'eat sport 
is lighting and sensuons enjoyment of the woman who 
is a pretty toy, a phantom of delight with him made 
for his gratification. 

Tlie monograph concludes with a sketch of Abdul 
Gliaffur Khan and a few words am the “Red Shirts." 
The author uses a facile pen and we look forward to 
an account of the Red Shirt movement from him in 
tlio near future. 

N. B. Roy 

THE PRINCE OF AYODHYA : By D. 8. Sarma, 
MA. Pubbsked bv Sri Bamakrishna Math, Mylapore, 
Madras. Pp. S86. nice, board Rs. 4, calico Bs. 6. 

The learned author, who is an emeritus professor 
and tlie prasent principal of the Vivekananda College, 
Madras needs no introduction to the reading public. His 
popular manuals on Hinduism, aud particularly his 
magnum opus, Rcnamancc of Hinduism, an outstand¬ 
ing publications of tlie Benares Hindu University, have 
brought him all-India rcp.utation. In the book under 
review, he makes a purely literary approach to the 
Kamayana aud gives a fairly comprehensive summary 
of its stoiy for the benefit of the young. 

For convenience of narration the author has divided 
'the whole story into three parts and calls them respec¬ 
tively a tragedy, a romance and an epic. The first part, 
covering the Bala-Kanda and the Ayodhya-Kanda, is 
an intensely human tragedy full of pathetic situations 
that rend our hearts. The second part dealing with the 
Aranya-Kanda, the Kishkindha-Kanda apd the Sundara- 
Kanda is a long romance The third port summarizing 
the Yuddha-Kanda is an epic that describes a colossal 
conflict between Rama and Ravana, the two greatest 
Powers of the then world. The description is so vivid, 
and the style so flowery that the book reads like a 
novel from beginning to end. The story of the 
Ramayana seems to have never been better told than 
this in English. 

The author rightly traces tlie story t>f the Ramayana 
to the Vedio traditions, and observes that the conflict 
between Rama aud R^aua is not so much between 
two races,as between two civiluations, between two 
ideals of life. According'to the thoughtful author, tbp 
central purpose of Valmiki’s poem is perhaps to show 
that the true progress of humanity consists in moral 
evolution and not in materisJ dpvelopmmit. Materially 
Guha, Banumau, Jatayu and Jainvabau were primitive 
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and backward, (but morally they were far suptnior^’ 
the materially'Sdvanced i^vana and RakBhBeas.y Tfaa. 
Ramayana upholds ote Indian, idsid that a man wearing 
roQgh IjUring in a small hut, travelling in 

a colmtiy cart ana miting' coarSe food may be fat sQote 
developed morally and spiritually than a man who 
travels by aeroplane, drives a Rells-Boyce and Usteni 
through a radio-set to the music of the Antipodes. The 
book, deserves to be perused by the young men and 
women of Free India. 

SwAidI jACAmSWABAKAKDA 


INDIA IN REVOLT (1942), Vol. I. (Bengal and 
Assam) : Edited,by Tarini Sankar Chakravarly. 85 Joy 
Mittor’s Street, Calcutta. Pp. 170. Price Rs. S. 

This was the first book in English that wss pub¬ 
lished in India in 1946 on the Revolt agaiust British 
imperialism that burst over the country on the wake 
of Congress resolution passed on the 8th August, 1942. 
The call to "do or die” had gone from Gandhiji but 
the British bureaucracy tried to forestal him by arrest¬ 
ing him and other tup leaders of the Coi^rcss in all the 
Indian provinces and putting them behind prison bars- 
and keeping them tlierc for about three years. The 
writer had an ambitious project to collect and collate 
all the reports of the activities that symbolized this 
mass awakening robbed of Congress leadership. In the 
resent volume (reprint, 1947) he has tried to give a 
istory of this movement as it developed in Bci^al and 
Assam. And though there are many links missing, the 
book is certainly self-sufficient considering the tioM 
when the Muslim League held the reins of power in 
Bengal under the supermtendence of the British bureau¬ 
cracy. A fuller all-India history of this Revolt has yet 
to appear. And though “British control” has been with¬ 
drawn from India, the story of this unplanned Revolt 
occupies a distinct place in the last of the outbursts 
that precipitated the developments of June 3, 1947. 

We hope the author will be able to divert his 
attention to this work. 

D. 

THE METAPHYSICS OF IQBAL: By Dr. 
hhrat Hasan Enver. Published by Sh. Muhamm^ 
Ashraf, Kashmiri Bazar, Lahore. 1044- PP- Price 
Rs. S. 

In the Foreward to the book, Dr. S. Z. Hasan has 
rightly observed, “Iqbal has been a great force in India 
for the last quarter of a century and tlie mind of the 
present-day Indian Muslim can not be grasped wiffi- 
out a deep study of Iqbal.”_ Iqbal was a poet, a pWo- 
Bopher and a patriot. He loved India as any patriotio 
Indian and he loved Islam loo. At one time ho, no 
doubt, inc lined towards Pan-Mamism ; but it can n*t 
be said that he gave up India of his birth. We may 
remember in this connection his famous song, “In this 
whole world, our Hiudusthan,” etc. But Iqbal was a 
philosopher also. All great poets jiHimately reach 
philosophy. So did Goethe, so did Tagore. And to 
have an account of Iqbal’s philosophy in this book. 
Iqbal was an Intuitionist and so has many points lU 
common with Bergson, He also believed in the reality 
of the seR, the world and Qod. 

The summary of Iqbal’s philosophical thou^t 
attempted in th^ book has been a good one. Ibbal 
properly- understood may yet be a cementing f<M»e 
between the wwTing ooqwunitics—^Muslim' and poPr 
Muslim—^in Ihdia, We wish the author success, 
we also wish that Iqbal be presei^ted to the Indian 
reads: in languages other than Urdu and* Engli^ so 
that non-Mu^m India may appreciate bun. A great 
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thinker ia a property of the world, belongs to the 
whole world, and should not be cold-storaged within 
a limited circle. 

•v U. C. Bhattachabjbb 

VARSHAPHAL OR THE HINDU PROGRESSIVB 
HOROSCOPE (Fourth Edition): By B. V. Romm, 
AfJl.A«S. Raman Publications, P. 0. MaUeswaram, 
Bangalore. Price Rs. S. 

Mr. Raman, the efficient editor of the Astrological 
Magazine, has been rendering valuable services to the cause 
of Hindu Astrology for some decades. His organ has 
bran intrumental in popularising and raising the standard 
of Hindu Astrology not only all over India but also in 
Western countries. He is the author of a good many 
astrological works wliidi will, it is sure, stand the 
test of time. His present work is a new venture in the 
realm of ‘Hindu’ Astrology because the long-hegloeted 
Tajaka system liaa, for the first time, been 
explained in this book in a most rational and 
scientific manner. There'arc ■ three main systems of 
Hindu .Astrology, j.e. (1) Parasaru, ( 2 ) Jaimini, (3) Tajaka. 
The last-mentioned system, whicii is a dislinci departure 
from the other two systems is of later origin, li was pursued 
by many aslrulogers amongst whom tlie works of Nilkan- 
tha and Kesava arc rcgarderl to be authentic. One who 
masters tlijs system ean predict annual results from a 
buhjeel horoscope with wonderful accuracy. It should be 
remenihercfl that ’Vorshaphar or annual results cannot be 
forraasl with the lielp of any oilier method except the 
Tajaka system which is being popularised through Mr. 
Raman’s present work that has passed through several 
editions within a decade. 

Nauni Kl’Mau Bhaura 

A COMPARATIVE STUDY ON NATIONAL 
AND LOCAL FINANCE ; By Bhnala Kunta Sarkar. 
Published by the author from 29-B Bakulbagan Road, 
Calcutta. Pages 1/^). Price Rs. 2^. 

As the name implies tliis is a treatise on faxation as 
studied from the local and uational points of view. The 
problem is of spcuial siguificuuec now when the Indian 
Union shall have to revise the entire schedule to give 
maximum benefit to the masses. The author makes a 
comparative study of couditioua prevailing in England, 
Germany, Franco apd U.S.A. College students will find 
this book useful os the author has mafic a comparison 
and analysis of various opinions of the Euitipcan and 
^crican authorities on the subject. The book abounds 
in mistakes in printing, which the author regrets and 
promises to rectify m a future edition. 

A. B. Dutta 

t 

RURAL PROBLEMS IN MADRAS ; Monograph 
by 8. Krishtumoand, O.B.E., I.C8. Government 
F^ess,' Madras. 1947. Pp. 54$. I*rice Rs. 5. 

This is an exceedingly well-written monograph on 
the rural problems of Madras. It is rarely that a 
reviewer has.the pleasure of unreservedly commending 
a. Government publication. Sri Krishnasi^mi has 
treated his,subject in thirteen chapters covering ‘General 
aspects. Population, Land tenure, Irrigation, Agriculture 
and its technological improvements. Livestock, Rural 
industries. Marketing of Uie products, Development of 
co-operativra, Education, Health and Hygiene.’ It ends 
with conelusions drawn from subjective aud objecti)ip 
analyses, of the village problems in Madras. There are 
four maps devoted to Topography, Rainfall, Soil and 
Population and number of iUustrations too. One 
would however wi^ that a map showing physical 
features including the drainage of the area would bo 


provided in the next edition. We congratulate the 
author and the Government for bringing out such an 
excellent monograph. 

Kanangofal Baocsi 

HINDI 

MUKTIDUTA: By VUendra Kumar Join. Bharatiya 
Gnauapith, Durgakund Road, Benares, Pp. 136. Price 
Rs. 4-12. 

The young novelist, who is already on his way to 
fulfilment and fame, has woven, with the aid of vivid 
imagination and a style which has in it the movement and 
music of the wave, into a romance the Puranic tale of 
Anjana and Favanjaya. borne of his descriptions have a 
haunting beauty, wliile his analysis of the ever-clusive 
emotion of love is marked by a pleasing as well as pro¬ 
found insight. At places, however, he is submerged under 
the crescendo of Ids own creation! 

PRAKRITIK CIHKn'SAK: By Ramnarain %ibe. 
Prakritik Arogyashrama, Benares. Pp. 562, Price Rs. 7-8. 

A handy and useful Nature-Uurc physician in your 
own home! A.s such, tlin Look deserves to be in every 
family. The ‘‘presoriplions’,' for the various diseases, how¬ 
ever, still need to 1 h; further simplified before they can 
commend themselves to the common^nan. 

JEEVAN-VIIIAR : By Kaka Kalelkar. Published 
by Vora ami Co., Publishers, Ltd., Bombay S. Pp. 148- 
Price Rs, S. 

The author is an original thinker os well as an 
erudite scholar, besides being a man of action. There¬ 
fore, his thoughts on the many facets of literature, 
with which the present volume (which is a tranriation 
into Hindi by Shripud Josbi from the author’s ori^al, 
in Gujarati, Jaevan^Bharati) deals, have an inspiring 
all-sidcdurss. Literature, according to him, is a lamp 
well as a lever ; it should not be an inhabitant of the 
ivory-lower ; iU legitimate, native place is the life ot 
trutli and llic troth of life (wideh is, by the bye, a 
totally different thing from the “eye-witness’’ account 
of lift;). Therefore, a votary of literature is a well- 
wisher of humanity as well as its sign-post towards * 
archetypal perfection and infinite probity. 

G. M. 

GUJARATI 

KAVYANGANA: By Jatil (JatilraJ) Kvshavlal 
Vyas, BA. Porbandar. Thick card-hoard. 1945. Pp. 93. 
Price Re. 1-8. 

A collection of 66 poems on various subjects, ably 
handled by the young rising poet, has its value 
enhanced by the analytical introduction contributed by 
the well-known Professor of Gujarati, Mr. R. M. Josbi, 
of the Samaldas College, Bhavnagar. 

ARVACHINA: By DhamukUal Mehta and 

Aviruish Vyas. Published by N. M. Tripathi & Co., 
Bombay. 1940. Thick card-board. Pp. 70. Price Re. !• 

Mr. Dhansuklilol Mehta, an established writer of 
numerous works, along with Avinash Vyas, has hit off 
,.a step, which is meant to present a picture of the 
modern (Arvachin) young society of both sexes con¬ 
sisting of college students. How superficiality and jollity 
have, worked into their hearts and how-they infiuence 
their lives, ia shown here in as clear a manner aa 
possible. The idea behind the caustic humour is self- 
apparent. When being acted on the stage, it is sure to 
please ti>c audience at one moment and set them 
tliinking at the other, as to what phase of life our 
society is undergoing. There is much that is hidden 
behind tlik light play. 


K. M. J. 
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INDIAN PERICDICALS 



The Re-making of Higher Studies in 

Economics, Commerce, Politics and 
Sociology for Dominion India 

Prof. Benoy Saikar writes io The Calcutta 
Review. 

The Domiflion Freedom of India «ince August, 1947. 
has placed her in the orena of world-competition in a 
manner undreamt of three decades ago at the end of 
World-War 1. The educational inatituliong of the Indian 
people have therefore need to be re-made with a view to 
the new demands for competency and the new urges for 
self-assertion by the inicrnatiunal standard. 

Dominion India requires new branches of knowledge 
to be cultivated by her scholars. She requires also new 
methods and techniques for cultivating the arts and sciences, 
both old and new. 

A short memorandum is being placed before the 
educators of India today with a few suggestions in regard 
to some of tlie more important items associated with the 
higher teaching of economics, c-ommerce, politics and 
sociology. For certain purposes it may be taken to be 
a continuation of the memo, submitted hv the present 
writer tv*nty-two years ago in August, 195!6. These sug¬ 
gestions are based on a hypothesis with regard to edu¬ 
cational, socio-philosopbical and cultural reeonstruction. 
It runs to the effect that persons with pre-1947 mentalities 
andjor equipment will find themselves utterly helpless in 
regard to the management of Indian affairs from 1950 on. 

In order to render the teaching of economics, com¬ 
merce, political science, and sociology somewhat more 
practical, businesslike and uptodale the following resolu¬ 
tions may lie placed befoiv? tfce Inter-University Board's 
meeting as well as the Quinquennial Conference of Indian 
(Jnivmities to be held at Madras in Decemimr, 1948. 
The resolutions have been so worded that underlying 
reasons should appear to be obvious. 

1. Measures be adopted by every University such as 
may enable at least one teacher of economics to be equipped 
with a general knowledge of goods as well as engineering, 
productional and technological subjects. Hie deputation 
of certain members of the teaching staff in economics and 
commercs to educational institutions like (1) the Massa¬ 
chusetts Institute of Technology (M.I.T.), Cambridge 
(U.S.A.), for familarity with the courses in business and 
engineering administration as well as in industrial econo¬ 
mics, and (2) the New York State College Agriculture 
(Cornell University, Ithaca, U.S,A.) for familiarity with 
the courses i». farm management, agricultural engineering, 
animal husbandry, rural sociology, etc,, for a year or two 
is likely tc ne helpful in this regard. 

, 2. Measares he adopted by eves? University such aa 
may enaUe at least one teacher of economics to he equip¬ 
ped with the latest economic theories as well as methods 
of economic analysis. The deputation of certain teachers, 
strong in mathematics and statistics, to the University of 
Cambrige or to Harvard Univerrity (U.S,A.) for a year 
or two is recommended for this purpose. 

8 . Statistics bekreadered compulsory for every M.A. 
stgdgBt af eooBO i Bios and coauBcice. 


4. Statistics be rendered an integral part in I-A. for 
the Civics papers liy the incorpnraiion «>f a definite number 
of pages dealing with some of the most important ftgiires 
available in Census Reports and other Government 
publications. 

K^ith this object in view 2U per cent, of the marks in 
I.A. Civics may be ear-marked for questions bearing on des¬ 
criptive statistics. 

5. Statistics be likewise rendered an integral part 
in B.A. for the Economics papers by the prescription of a 
text-book on clenientary (and somewhat non nialberaatical) 
statistics. 

This object may be realized by the rule that ^ per 
ce.nt. of the marks in B.A. Economics be alloied to 
statistics. , 

6. Insurance (life and general) ue rendered compnl-' 
sory for every student of corairicrre in M.A. 

7. Transportation (inland, maritime, uiid aerial) be 
rendered compulsory for every student of commerce 
in Mj\. 

8. Measures be adopted by every University for 
enabling the teachers of political seicncc to be equipped 
with a genera] knowledge of races and tribes, mental 
traits, group morality, caste patterns, as well as economic 
development, and industrial relations. The deputation of 
certain teai.hers to Columbia LIniversity (New York) and 
the Universities of Paris, Cologne, Prague., Stockholm, 
Zurich, etc., for a year or two with a view to orientations 
in anthropological, psyclmlogical ond sociological sciences 
as well as world-economy is" likely to be iiscdul in this 
field. 

9. Mea.siires be adopted for providing every Univer¬ 
sity with a teachc,r of diplomacy, international relations 
and consular service. The deputation of certain teachers 
of political science to Indonesia. China, Turkey, Egypt, 
Iran, Italy, Switzerland, Germany, (izecboslovukia, Sweden, 
U.K., Fronce and the II.S..A, for researches and investi¬ 
gations is recommended for this purpose. ’ 

_ 10. Measures be adopted for providing every University 
with a teacher of municipal administration and constitu¬ 
tional law. The deputation of certain teachers of political 
science to Sweden. Holland, Germany, Czechoslovakia, 
U. K., France, Canada, the U.S.A., Australia, etc., for 
researches and investigations is recommended for this 
purpose. 

11. Measures lie adopted for rendering sociology an 
independent branch of instruction and research at every 
University and placing it on the same level with econo¬ 
mics and political science. 

12. Measures he adopted for equipping ihe existing 
arrangements for the teaching of sociology with persona 
strong in four different disciplines, c.g., anthropology, 
psychology, social work, and contemporary sociological 
theories. 

13. Tlic science of population (with public health and 
eu^genics) be rendered popular in all Universities by being 
adinitted as an optional Bubject in the department o£ 
sociology, economics or political .science. For proper 
^uipment teachers may be deputed to the Population 
Instittuea of Rome, Park, Munich, Stockholm, London, and 
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be rendered popular in ell Unilrersittea 1 ^ betng admitted 
at an optional subject in the department of ecology or 
politfeal science. The deputation of teachere' to Ihe 
Criminological fiistitates of Ita^t Ftanoe, Geimany, 
Swed^ England and the U.S.A. for res^clieo and 
investigations nuy be suggested as a necessity for the 
commencement of adequate courses in criminology. 

15. Journaliiuu be admitted as an opUonal subject in 
the department of political science or sociology. The 
deputation of certain teachers to the College of Journalism 
at Wisconsin Univeruty and to those at Columbia, Cali¬ 
fornia, Illinois, North-western Ohio, Syracuse and othm* 
Universities of the U. S.A. in order to acquire the metlioils 
of teaching would be a necessity. 

16. Social work be recognised an an optional subject 
of the same level as other optional subjects in the depart¬ 
ment of political science or sociology. For experience in 
the methods oi teaching and research the New York 
School of Social Work, tlie Smith College School of Social 
Work (Northampton), as well as the Social Welfare or 
Social Service Colleges of Chicago, Western Reserve, 
California and other llniversities in the U.S.A. may be 
recommended as venues for certain teachers of political 
and social sciences. 

17. For post-MjA. students at every University a 
two-year course be msiituted for doctorate, and arrange¬ 
ments of the Seminar pattern he made for regular and 
systematic teaching as well as training in research under 
competent instructors. 

18. Every seminar in every University be provided 
with financial facilities for publishing a quarterly journal 
furnished mainly with papers contributed by the teach; 
ing staS. 

19. Industrial concerns, banks, expurl-import houses, 
chambers of commerce, insurance companies, railways, 
port authorities and so forth he requested to permit 
batches of University stiulcnts to visit theig ofiiales,i 
laboratories and workshops under proper guidance. 

20. The departments of pulilic administration (cen¬ 
tral, local and municipal) be requested to permit batches 
of University students to gel acquainted with the practi¬ 
cal working of the governmental machinery under proper 
guidance. 

21. Tile ability to utilir^ books and journals in two 
of the following Euroinmn languages,—^French, German, 
Italian, Russian and Spanish,—he regularly announced 
as a desired qualification for prospective teachers of 
economics, commerce, political science and sociology. 

22 . For prospective teacheirs of international law, 
diplomacy, consular service and contemporary history 
the ability to utilize books und journals in one of the 
fbUoiwing Apian lan|gtiag|es,—AltUncs, Persian, Tibetan, 
Chinese, Burmese. Siamese, Malayan, Javanese.-, Indo- 
Chinese and Japanese,—in addition to one of the European 
languages mentioned above be regularly announced as a 
desired qualification. 

23. ^veral Institutes of Modem Languages (Asian 
and European as well as Indian) be organized under the 
auspices of Indian Universities for the benefit of students, 
teachers, administrators, consular and diplomatic officials, 
jonmalists and businessmen. 

Up till now the word “plan” or “planning” has been 
carefuuy avoided. But the most important feature of a 
plan ia ubiquitous in the above resolutions. It is impos¬ 
sible to hide the reality that Rupees-annas-pies in thousands 
are involved in the implementation of any one of these 
•uggeations, if th^ are not to remain pious withes. And 
M we are finally landed in an educational planning for 
pertain branches of social science. 
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Significant Features of Indian 
Education Today 

An outline summary of the features of Indian 
Education today us prepared by Mr. E. W. 
Franklin for The National Chnstiem Council 
NeView is given below; 

1. Central Advisory Board of Education in India 

This is the most authoritative body in India composed 
as it is of LVJucation Ministers, Directors of Public 
Instruction and prominent educationists. Its last meeting 
was at Delhi in January, 1948. This was the first meeting 
of the Board in free India. Maulana Abul Kalam Azad 
in Ills opening speech laid stress on the following points: 

1. Educational progress should be accellerated. We 
cannot wait for 40 years as planned by the Sargent Report. 

2. Without .religious influences people become over- 
rationalistic. The solution lies not in rejecting religious 
instruction in elementary stages, but in imparting sound 
and healthy religious education under our direct supervision. 

8. The change of medium of instruction should he 
gradual and not sudden. So Car as higher education is 
concerned, status quo may be preserved for five years. 

4. Shall we have a common language for Liniversity 
education or regional languages? 

5. Adult education should be intensified. 

The Board was inaugurated by Pandit Jawaharlal 
Ncluu who laid stress on: 

1. Education to be reorganized in relation to social 
and economic life of tomorrow. 

2. Education must be given top priority. 

3. The tcpiiio of reorganization must be increased. 

A. The Board decided that: 

1. Adult education should be promoted vigorously. 
In rtigard to finance there, should be a fiO: 50 basis for 
provincial and central tmniributions. 

2. The period of compulsory basic education slmuld 
be, reduced for the present lo five years. 

3. Double shift system may be introduced to econo¬ 
mise on buildings. 

4. To agree with the Hon’lile the Minister's view in 
regard to the medium of instruction, vtz., (or) that Indian 
languages should b<! used up to secondary schools with 
English as an optional iangnugc; (b) that in Universities 
there should lie status quo for next five years. 

5. Development plans of provinces should be sub¬ 
sidised liy the centre by a system of block grants at a 
percentage which is equal to that which the expenditure 
on education bears to the total expenditure of a province. 

6. There siiould he an Indian Cultural Trust with 
provincial cultural academies. 

7. Social Services organization and training of person- 
mel should he intensified. 

8. A National Commission of the UNESCO should be 
established. 

9. High Grade Technological Institutes should be 
established near Calcutta and Bombay. 

10. Thn‘e should be a secondary Schools Examinations 
Gouncil. 

B. The Board appointed the foUowing Committees: 

1. Adult Education. 

2. Secondary Education. 

3. Ways and Means (Finance). ^ 

.4. Medium of Instructiop, 

Since this paper was written, the (kivernmeat of India 
hove accepted the recommendation of the Committee on 
Medium of Instruction, and have advised Provincial Govem- 
menta and Universities to gradually replace English by 
the mother-longue as medium of instruction and introduce 
a compulsory test in the federal language. The federal 
language i» yet to be decided by the Conatituent Assembly, 
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The meeting of the Board was followed by a confer¬ 
ence of Directors of Public Instruction, Ministers of 
Education and Vice-Chancellors. The decisions of the 
Board were confirmed by this conference. 

II. Education and thk Duaft Constitution 

EMucation is mentioned in articles 22, 23, 32, 36, 37 
and 298. The first two (22 ond 23) occur in Part HI 
which deals with the, fundamental rights, while the next 
three are in Part IV which lays down the, directive policy 
of the State. Article 298 deals with Anglo-Indian Edu¬ 
cation, and slates that institutions meant for Anglo-Indians 
will not receive state aid unless they admit at least 40 
per cent of pupils from oilier communities. 

The other relevant articles arc as follows: 

A. Ktghts relating to Religion: 

1. “No religious instruction shall be provided by the 
Stale in any educational institution wholly maintained out 
of Slate funds, provided that nothing in this clause shall 
apply to an educational institution which is administered 
by the State, but has been established under any endow¬ 
ment or trust wliich requires that religious instruction shall 
be impailed in such institution. 

2. “No person attending any educational institutipii 
recognised by tlte State or receiving any aid out of State 
funds shall be required to lake oarl in any religious 
instruction that may l>e im>parlcd in any institution or lo 
attend any religious worship that may be conducted iu 
such institution or in any premises attached thereto unless 
such person, or if such person is a minor, his guardian 
has given his con'^ent thereto. 

3. “^Nothing in this article shall pievent any com¬ 
munity or denomination from providing religious instruc¬ 
tion for pupils of that cuniiiuinity nr denomination in an 
educational institution outside its working hours," 

B. Ciikural and Educational Rights: 

1. “Any section of the citizens residing in the terri¬ 
tory of India or any part thereof having a distinct language, 
script or culture of its own shall have the right to con¬ 
serve the same. 

2. “No minority whethi'r basc-d on religion com¬ 
munity "or language shall he discriminated against in 
regard lo the admission of any person belonging to such 
minority into any educational institution inaiutained by 
the Stale. 

3. (o) “All minorities whether based on religion, 

community or language shall have the right 
to establish and administer educational institu¬ 
tions of their choice, 

(b) “The Stale shall not, in granting aid to edu¬ 
cational institutions discriminate against any 
educational institution on the ground that it 
is under the management of a minority whether 
based on religion, community or language.” 
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Legislative Work 

The New Review observes: 

The autumn session of India’s Parliament is over, 
There was hardly any formal Opposition, and no fear of 
any adverse vote; in spite of it, or because of it, criticism 
was frank and widespread. Embarrassing questions were 
put on the emoluments of governor-general and ainbassa- 
durs, recruitment to the Foreign Services, sterling balances, 
monetary iullatioO, etc. In iwerity-Uiree sessions more 
than thirty laws were passed on the Territorial Army, the 
Kesctllcmcnl of Displaced Persons, the Nationalisation of 
Uit) Keserve Bank, the Electricity system, etc. The Hindu 
Code Bill was held over as some of its clauses call for 
elucidation; measures against inflation were discussed but 
the Government have not yet framed a comprehemave 
policy. 

The bill on the nationalisation of the Reserve Bank 
was passed in first reading us a matter-of-course. Such 
legislation has beeunie fashionable. In 1935 there were 
eleven rountries -with a stale bank; four more (t'anada, 
Denmark, New-i^ealand, Paraguay) were added before the 
war, nine more since 1945 (Brazil, Rumania, the Nether¬ 
lands Hungary, Bulgaria. Czechoslovakia, Norway, France 
and even England). Popular opinion has it that .since 
a Rcse.rve Bank is the hank for all people, it should be 
managed by the people’s representatives, it being taken 
for granted that political representatives really represent 
the erononiii- man. It is to be expected that further 
measures will be brought forward for nationalising the 
whole hanking system. Nobody would deny that banks 
need control • and reforms. All over the world, bank- 
coneciilrution bus grown alarmingly. 

“It is patent that in our days alone is wealth accumu¬ 
lated but immen.se power and despotic eronomic domina¬ 
tion is concentrated in the hands of a few, and that those 
few are frequently not the owners hut only the trustees 
and directors of invested funds who administer them at 
their good pleasure. 

‘•‘This power hecomes- particularly irresistible when 
exercised by tlmse who, heeuase they hold and control 
money, are able also to govern credit and determine its 
allotment, for that reason supplying so to speak the life¬ 
blood to the entire ecunoinic body, and grasping, as it 
were, in tlieir hands the very soul of production so that 
no one dure breathe against their will. This concentration 
of power has led to a threefold struggle for domination. 
First, tliere is ilte struggle for dictatorship in the economic 
sphere itself; then there is the fierce battle to acquire con¬ 
trol of the state so that its resources and authority may 
he abused in llie economic struggle. Finally, there is the 
clash between states themselves,” 

The above is aii excerpt from an Encyclical of Pope 
Pius XI who stresses th«! extreme dangers of economic 
liberalism. Yet one should be careful not .to rush away 
from one danger into another and entrust the whole credit 
system of a country to a bureaucracy subservient to 
politicians. Economic power shnnld not he monopolised 
by any caucus, and is most heuefieent when widely dis¬ 
tributed. The vital pwhlem of credit control would he 
best solved along the lines indieated by the Hungarian law 
of 1916, 

I'his law created a co-operative society of banks 
(Penzintczeli Kozpont) which had 'to tvomotevOnd watch 
the financial interests of the land.’ Each bonk sabscribed 
to an extent proportional to its capital, and the Mate to the 
rest. The banks wen; divided into three groups according 
to their sitse and each gtonp elected repres^ti^veB to the 
Board of Directors, which had a majority of Covernment 
nominee.s. Thus the credit system of the eoimtry was 
entrusted to a professional associ^on of batdting experts 
ishen fntm bQ Ae bipkfrtg sttaia find personidly interested 


in running theix credit instkittioits along sound Unes. Ilte 
cq-operative worked quite weQ, untU a red regime swept it 
aside. The failure of banks in India caUa for bank-ie* 
forms and the example of Hungary invites dose stndy. 

Magnesium—'The Ultra Modein Metal 

Industry, so Ipng dominated by steely is 
gradually realizing the advantages of light weight 
as a means of increasing efficiency in movement, 
whether in handling, transport, or workshop 
operations, P- N. Gandhy writes in Science and 
Cidtvre: 

Magnesium when substituted for iron and steel saves 
75 per cent dead weight. The two light metals, alumi- 
uium and magnesium, in collaboration are proving how 
far engineering design can be carried without recourse 
to heavy metals. The development of magnesium alloys 
in Germany, Britain, and United States began only some 
25 years ago, but intense research lias resulted in remark¬ 
able progress, further stimulated by World War U. 

. Sources of Magnesium 

Although the metal magnesium, in its different com¬ 
pounds, is widely distributed throughout the earth's crust, 
the raw materials of commercial importance are three, viz^ 
magnesite, dolomite and carnallite. Magnesite, the carbo¬ 
nate of magnesium, is the most important source of metal, 
and has the advantage that pure magnesia (magnesium 
oxide) can he prepared from it by a “dry” process with 
the minimum chemical treatment. Dolomite has all the 
advantages of magnesite except for the necessity of 
separating the lime. Isolation of magnesium from sea or 
salt water has been practised for the past 25 years. 
Magnesium occurs as chloride dissolved in sea-water 
together with salts of sodium, potassium, and bromine. 
About 770 lbs. of brine produce 1 lb. of mctul. 

Extraction of Magnesium 

Now-a-day$ the production of magnesium on an 
industrial scale is based almost exclusively on the electro¬ 
lytic process, which consists in the electrolysis of fused 
magnesium salts, particularly magnesium cbloiide. Tliis 
process hears some resemblance to the electrolytic extrac¬ 
tion of aluminium from alumina, but the cell design is a 
little different. The electrodes are arranged vertically and 
opposite to each other in the cell, the cathode consisting 
of iron and the anode of carbon or graphite. The electro¬ 
lyte consists of a salt mixture of suitable conductivity, 
viscoiuty, and specific gravity. Power consumption of 9 
K.W.Il. per pound of magnesium is necessary in present 
practice. 
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' A new tbemal method using dolomite end ferro* 
silicon has been developed lately in Canada. A mixture 
of the two, in the form of briquettes, is charged into 
tubular steel retorts, which are then closed and evacuated. 
On heating in a furnace, magnesium in the form of vapour 
is liberated and condensed in a removeable sleeve fitted to 
the throat of the retort: 2(MgO, CsO-}-Si=;:2 Mg-j-2CaO, 
SiO^* 

Alloying 

The tensile strength of pure cost magnesium is only 
7 tons per sq. inch, while in llie extruded condition it is 
about -13 tons per sq. inch. But if suitable alloying 
elements are added these values can be uebled for cast 
and doubled for wrought alloys. Aluminium is the metal 
most commonly added to increase the strength of indus¬ 
trial alloys. 2Snc is also used iu many alloys, and manga* 
nese is useful for increasing resistance to corrosion. In 
standard casting alloys, aluminium is added from 6 to 11 
per cent, zinc from 0 to 3.5 per cent, and manganese from 
0.5 to 2.5 per cejit. Alloys with cadmium, calcium, 
ceripm, nickel, etc. are in course of development and wood 
help to open up new fields of applications of magnesium 
alloys. 

Melting and Casting 

Magnesium alloy melting requires a specialized, 
technique. This is made necessary by (a) the extremely 
low density of the alloys, (6) the strong ofiinity for 
oxygen causing “burning’' and necessitating use of suitable 
fluxes, (c) the explosive reaction of molten alloy with 
water, necessitating use of inhibitors in mounding sand. 
Mostly steel crucible furnaces are used for melting, fired 
by gas or oil. The successful handling of magnesium 
depends upon the proper use of fiuxes which have magne¬ 
sium chloride base. Grain-refining by super-heating is 
another phenomenon peculiar to magnesium melting. 
Moisture in mouluing sand must be kept to a minimum 
and even this minimum must be prevented from leactuig. 
To this end, chemicals such as sulphur, boric acid, or 
ammonium hydrogen fluoride are mixed with the sand 
which must be of an 'open” nature. Die casting is also 
applicable. 

Hot Working 

Magnesium and its alloys may be extruded, press- 
forged, and rolled if the temperature is kept high enough 
and the rate of woiking is slow. The best worUng range 
of temperature is between 260 degrees and 360 degreesC. 
By extrusion the relatively c<iarse-grained cast structure 
of the billet is changed into a fine-grained fibrous structure 
and both the tensile strength and dongation values are 
thereby improved. Magnesium alloys are extensively 
rolled into sheets and strips in mills essentially similar to 
those used for steel rolling. Commonly, the initial 
material used in rolling is extruded dabs, but cast slabs 
are also employed, llie hexagonal crystal structure of 
magnesium does not permit cold rolltog to any great 
extent but by frequent process annealing some cold work¬ 
ing is not impo^ble. 

Corrosion 

There is perhaps, more misunderstanding about the 
torrosion stability of magnesium than any other property. 
It omi be agreed that magnesium is chemically active but 
its position at the active end of the electro-chemicd series 
has unduly prejudiced the minds of engineers. In 
avenge rural and industrial atmosphere, magnesium is 
very stable. However, contect wi^ other metds, eklier 
externally or internally as impurities, gives rise to serious 
trouble. But mod<^ high-purity magnesium and alloys 
show , only surface attack ^ter 6 years in 3 per cent 
NaQ solution. Effective AMons have been developed for 
tteating the surface of magnesium alloys Ijy atmos- 

pherio and pordonlady moriiie conditiona ggg withspood. 


Uses 

In the years prior to 1939, magnesium alloys were 
fairly extensively used in the construction of aircraft and 
acro-engine, - for such ports as cronk-cascs, landing wheels, 
cowlings, and drframc parts. The maximum possible use 
of magnesium ultra-light alloys in aircraft is now the 
general policy in Europe and America. Applications in 
the heavy vehicle industry have been, expanding. Other 
successful applications have been for binoculars, book 
covers, scientific instruments, drills, road- rammers, and in 
reciprocating and rotating macliines, such as compressors, 
pumps, textile machines, etc. World War II has brought 
about important changes in the production position and 
plenty of magnesium is now available. It is obvious that 
there is u very great field fur increased magnesium alloy 
applications based on ilie wider and more imaginative use 
of the existing alloys. It is hopc.-| that India will soon 
be developing her own magnesium industry for which she 
possesses the necessary raw materials. 


The Culture of Maharashtra 

With all its provincial distinctiveness the 
culture of Mahara.shtra was Indian and there¬ 
fore truly universal. Prof. S. R. Sharma writes 
in The Aryan Path: 

Indian culture is a product of Indian history. All 
the people and provinces ot this great country have made 
it what it is. In this brief article we shall try to ascer¬ 
tain Uic contributions made by Maharashtra to its enrich- 
ment. It is needless to point out that, like all other 
constituents of our country and civilization, Moliaraslitra 
has many things in common witli the rest, as well as 
certain things which may be considered distinctive. It is 
for us to remember the one without being forgetful of the 
other, because it has been the eternal quest of India to 
find Unity in the midst of diversity. Tlie culture of 
Maharashtra with all its distinctive features is essentially 
en rapport with the spirit and trends of Indian culture 
taken as a whohs. Popular impressions of Marmha history 
and culture may seem to eontradint this eliarae.tcrization, 
inasmuch as Maratlia history was a history of revolt and 
not submission. But a closer examination and acquaintance 
will show that what we have said is also true. 

The character and outlook of a people are well 
reflected in their religious ideas and institutions, tlieir 
literature and art, no less than by tlieir political history. 

In order to appreciate the culture of Maha¬ 
rashtra we have to look not only at the signifi¬ 
cance of its outer history, but also into the inner 
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and more intimak life of its people through the 
centuries. 

Bi'fore proceeding to do this, we nught^ correct a 
popular misconception about the nature of Maratha history. 
The Maraihas waged war against the Mughal Empire, not 
because it was Muslim but because it interfered with 
their independence. Shivaji’s toleration of Islam has 
been anknriwledged by the imperial historian Khafi Khan: 
he protected the Quran, Muslim places of worship and 
Muslim women; Muslims were also entertained in his 
services. He fought against Aurangzeb, but fraternized 
wih the Sultans of Bijapur and Golkonda for the common 
defence of the Deccan. The Peshwas, too, co-operaled 
with the Mughal emperors in their momenta of crisis, and 
the latter looked to the Marathas whenever India was 
invaded by foreigners. Though Nadir Shah left before 
Baji Ban got new.s of his danger, the Marathas fell to 
fighting against Ahdali in the defence of our common 
Motherland. In the great rising of 18.57 the Hindus and 
Muslims made common cause under the joint leadership 
of the Mughals and the Marathas. The Maratha struggle 
was tliereforc, political and .not religious in the sense of 
opposition to Islam. It was certainly religious in the 
.sense of standing t)uv for religious liberty against aggres¬ 
sive interference from outside. 

An inU'iist; cultiifal movement was the bed¬ 
rock on wliich the Maratha political activity 
rested. 

From the thirieenlh to the seventeenth centuries, it 
was also fundamentally a religious and social movement. 
Before its political leaders like Shivaji and his coadjutors 
and successors appeared on the scene to give it a perma¬ 
nent shape and direction, in the form of a Maratha 
Empire, its creative leadership was in the hands of the 
saints and singers of Maharashtra. These were as often 
drawn from the masses who were ignorant of politics as 
from the classes. 

The first and the most essential service rendered to 
popular culture in Maharashtra by the saints was to use 
the language of the people as the vehicle of the highest 
thoughts. The Mahanubhavas had done this to a certain 
extent, but the ino.>,t monumental work was achieved by 
Unaneshwar who wrote his immortal Bhavartha-Dipika — 
popularly called ihc Dnaneshwari—m the Marathi dialect 
irtpoken in hfe ,timc (iet, at the close of the thiAcrtnth 
century). He could not have chosen a better work to 
comment upon than the Hhitgavad-Gila which contains the 
quintessence of Indian philosophy. He did this in some¬ 
thing like 10,()00 avis or verses which, like the abhangas, 
constitute a special feature of Marathi literature. To use 
a Maraihi idiom, the result was that ‘‘sugar was added to 
milk”; such is the delicious effect of reading the teachings 
of the Ciut in the Dnaneshwari. 

Like the late Lokamanya Tilak—-the most 
recent among the great Marathi commentators 
on Urn G’llfo—Dnaneshwar, too, laid stress on 
action. 

Those that followed Dnaneshwar also composed in 
Marathi, thereby swelling the great stream of popular 
CTligbtenment into a mighty flood. Namdev, Ekanath, 
Tukaram and Ramdas msy be mentioned as tfle most out- 
^ding, though the number of the Jesser lights is legion. 
They produced a symphony which is unique in several 
respects, together contributing to the great revival which 
bore Shivaji on its crest. From the point of view of 
'purely political literature. Shivaji’s lime produced two 
important works, »iii, the Rajmttv<Aara-hosha and the 


Adru^tra, the lernieT a dictionary of political tenna and 
the latter a work on state-craft like ChanakyaV Artba- 
thastra, but more severely practical than tbeoretical. On 
the secular side, we may also state in passing, the 
Marathas produced a vast historiral, literature hi their 
chronicles. Iliey created the povada or popular ballad 
which is peculiar to Marathi and discharged a very effect¬ 
ive role in ^reading important news as well as inspiring 
the Marathas with martial ardour. Indeed, the spiritual 
and political spirit of Maharashtra may be said to have 
been sustained, respectively, by the abha/tgas and die 
povadas which were unique and powerful vehicles of 
popular instruction. Few other peoples can point to so 
many and such effective media for the dissemination of 
national ideas, sentiments, institutions, movements and 
culture as the Marathas. 

In both respects—religious and political— 
the Maratha movement was a mass movement. 

There were in it people drawn from all ranks and 
classes. The saints included farmers, tailors, gardeners, 
petty traders, maid-servants, mahare and even prostitutes 
who had repented of their evil profession. The bhajaps, 
Mrtans, and pilgrimages en masse to Pandharpur and 
other holy places, produced a volume of national activity 
rarely met with in other parts of India. Reading about 
all this, one would imagine that the people were obsessed 
with religion and neglectful of the practical problems of 
this world. Yet, side by side with the tinkling of temple 
bells and bhajan-cymbals we witness the forging of arms 
and armour, strenuous activity in building forts—which 
stud the whole of Maharashtra even to this day—and the 
creation of a fleet of fighting and trading ships. These 
do not indicate that the people were preoccupied with 
mysticism and metaphysics to the exclusion of all other 
interests. 

The spirit of synthesis is also displayed in Maha¬ 
rashtra in the creation of that splendid trinity of 
Dattatreya, cumpusrd of Brahma, Vishnu and Malieswara, 

. which is one of the favourite deities of this province. 
Hence the sectarianism which tore the people of other 
parts of India into warring factions, found no foothold 
in Maharashtra. This may have been the result of the 
essential rationalism which characterized the teachings of 
most of the saints. 

In short, the culture of Maharashtra was activistic 
without being unspiritual, religious without being sec¬ 
tarian, and popular without failing from the great heights 
attained by Hindu philosophers in all ages. 
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Hie Forests and Forest Resources of India 

In the following paper road before The 
Royal Society of ArU, and as publishctl in its 
Journal, June, 1&47 Sir Herbert Howard 
observes: 

General DEscRimoN 

In any given country the vegetation—and that means 
here tiie forests and forest resources—depends on the 
temperature and rainfall, the soil and pa^l treatment. 
With a given temperature, moisture land ultimately that is 
rainfall) is the main general deciding factor of the type 
of forest produced. Important though the soil is, it only 
influences the type of forest within the limits set by the 
climate, which is determined largely by temperature and 
rainfall. Whatever the general type may be in a given 
locality as determined by the interaction of temperature, 
rainfall and soil, the past treatment will decide the actual 
state of the forest. 

India, including both British India and the Indian 
States, piesents practically all variatioiis of climate. Tem¬ 
peratures rise as high as 120 degrees in the shade for 
considerable periods, for example, in places like Multan nr 
Jacobabad, while there are regions of perpetual snow 
above about 16,000 ft. in the Himalayas. Rainfall varies 
from under 5 in, per annum in places in the .Sind desert 
to the highest rainfall in the world at Cherrapnnji, with 
an average of 450 in. per annum and a record of over 
900 in. Without going into details of all the many 
varieties of soil in India, it may be said that they include 
all types from pure sand to the stillest clay. With such 
a wide range of conditions, the forests of India naturally 
contain a vary large variety, both of iypc.<. and species, 
sufficient in kind to make its forest resources capable of 
supplying all the ordinary needs of the population. 

But apart from the influence of altitude in lowering 
temperature, which for practical purposes means the 
mountains on the Western Border, ihe Himalayas and the 
Nilgiris, India a.s a whole is mostly tropical. The result 
of all this is that for practical purposes the distribution of 
types of forests over roost of the area of India is governed 
by the rainfall, influenced locally by soil. 

If a rainfall map of India be. examined it will be seen 
that, very roughly speaking, the rainfall is lowest in the 
west in Sind and the Punjab, increasing as one proceeds 
eastwiirds towards Bengal and Assam. Beflnning with 
a low rainfall of under 5 in. in Sind itself, it rises to 
considerably more than 100 in. the extreme east. On the 
west coast of Madras there is a strip of very heavy rain¬ 
fall between the coast and the Nilgiris with over ^ in., 
decreaaing ppidly as one proceeds eastwards till the rain¬ 
fall rises again owing to the influence of the north-east 
mo^iapon.. 

Approximately the types of forest follow those varia¬ 
tions in rainfall. Hius in the extreme west in the Sind 
desert there is practically no vegetation except scattered 
trees of I^sopis spicigera, Capparis aphylla, Salvadora 
oleoides, Salvadora persica, Tamarix articulata, etc. 

Slightly to the east of this is a belt of tropical thorn 
forest with various species such os Prosopis spicigera, 
Capparis aphylla. Balanites loxbuighii, Zizyphus jujuba, 
Salvadora oleoides* Acacia leucopUoea, Acacia aranica, 
Cariasa apinatunt, Adhatoda vasico, etc. 


Further east again is a large area of dry deciduous 
forest with such species as Anogeissus latifolia, Acacia 
catechu, Buchanania latifolia, Terminalia Ifomentosa, 
Bauhinia variegator, Kydia calycina, Shorae robusla (sal), 
Boswellia serrata. Phyllaiithu^ emblica, Crewia vestita, 
Ougenia dalborgioiodes, Dendrocalamus strictus (bamboo), 
Stereospermum suaveolen.s, Bomhax malabaricum, Lannea 
grandis, Ganiga pinnata, Slephygyne parviflora, Pterocarpus 
marsupium, Terminalia chebula, Dalhergia sissoo and many 
others. The ml occurs in large gregarious masses. 

Fast of this again is a m.iist dcciduiws forest con¬ 
taining piincipally Shorea robustj in gregarious masses and 
forming the most valuable forests of North India, and 
further ea.st again a tripical .scrai-evergreen and wet ever¬ 
green forest with such specie.s as Dipternr.arpus pilusus, 
Artocarpus chapla.sha. Artocarpus integrifolia, Shorea 
ussamica, Cannamomiim ccricoilapfme, Dysdxylon binCctari- 
ferum, Allingia excelsa. Messua ^enea. Eugenia spp., 
Sterculia alnla. Miohelin ehampaca, Amoora wallichii, 
Gurcinia spp,. Aquilaria agallocha, Cedrela toona, Ficus 
spp.. Phoebe baiiiesiana. Vatina lanceaefolia. Debdrocalamus 
liamiltnnii. Teinostaebyum dullooa, Bambiisa pallida Ter- 
minaliu myriocarpa. Bischoffia juvanica. 

The lioundarics of these /nnes do not run north and 
south, but are roughly triangular with the apex of the 
triangle to the east. Thus the tropical dry deciduous 
extends as far west as longitude 72 in the south and 76 
ill the north, but between these two the tropical dry thorn 
forest extends nearly as far ea«t as longitude 80, while 
the tropical dry deciduous itself extends in a long tongue 
right down the Ganges almost to longitude 88 and in 
another tongue below the Gcnlral Provinces as far as 
longitude 84. In other words,'to repeat, the forest distri¬ 
bution follows the rainfall distribution. 

Tliere are exceptions. Tliiis all through the. Gangetic 
plain the well-defined cane brakes fringe many of the more 
sluggish streams. In Bombay and Hyderabad there is a 
belt of tropical dry deciduous and tropical Uiorn forest 
in a temperature and rainfalj which would ordinarily 
produce a moisler type of forest, but which is caused by 
the exceedingly dry type of soil which occurs there. Right 
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THE MODERN REVIEW 

down wMt coast from Bpniwy to Clf[pe is « 

belt of tH>iHcal wet evirgrecn »nd tropical so^'^vcltgreen, 
and another belt of tropical wot everpoen in' the east of 
Ausaro towards the Eurmese border. Iliere ds oISo 
mangrove forest in the Sundarbaas. 

The Hitnalayaa have a zoning of Uieir own running 
from, roughly, west to east in a semicircle, the zoning 
depending mainly on altitude, tBSugh rainfall plays on 
important part as one proceeds east. Thus, all (dong the 
lower Himalayas occur the sub-tropical pine forest of 
Piiuu ImgifoUa, above those the moist temperate forests 
of deodar, blue pine {Pinus excelsa), silver fir and spruce, 
above those are the dry temperate oak forests and above 
tiiose again the alpine forests. In the eastern Himtdayas 
the rainfall alters this so that in the lower altitude occur 
the sub-tropical wet forests and higher up the. wet tem¬ 
perate forests. 

This description docs not give any detail of the sontli 
Indian forests which contain many valuable species. Worth 
mentioning arc the teak forests of Malabar, Bombay and 
the Central Provinces, the valuable Hoped forests, the 
eucalyptus forests of the Nilgiris, the sandalwood areas and 
the peculiar dry evergreen with such species as Mimusops, 
Diospyros ehentim, Strycnos nux vomica, etc. 

The above is a very brief description of the types of 
forests and the species''which occur; but, brief though it is, 
it docs bring out the fact that every type exists, from wot 
evergreen to desert and from tropical forest to alpine. 

Fobe-st Obcanization and Management 

While the forest resourees of India are more than 
adequate in voricty they are no longer adequate in quantity. 
Many uncultivated' parts of India at present are almost 
devoid of tree growth or are covered with a useless 
scrub where at one time were magnificent forests. There 
are records which show that the Gangetic plain was once 
a vast forest with an equable climate. At the present day 
the forest is in scattered patches and the climate is anything 
but equable. Ttie Emperor Babar hunted rhinoceros in sal 
forest where at present there arc only the Etawah ravines. 
In the Gorakhpur district there arc only patches of sal 
forest remaining. Even those patches only remain by a 
lucky chance. To open up the country, the Government 
granted lands to settlers on condition that they cleared the 
jungle. If the jungle was nut cleared by a certain time 
the area was to revert to Government. The few patches 
of sal forest which remains in the Gorakhpur district are 
those areas which the grantees failed to convert to agri- 
cullnral land. Surrounded by a dense population with an 
unlimited demand for all forest produce, tliey are to-day 
the most valuable forests in India, where even the sweepings 
of the leaves which remain after a felling can be sold 
at a profit. The ruin of the forests was so extensive that 
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Forniw PoMCY- 

The Governro^t of India, on the advice of its experts, 
adopted a forest policy which even to-day stands os an 
example and has formed the basis of polidea in. other 
parts of the Emjpire. 1 have no record of exactly when 
this policy was first reduced to writing but, at any rate, 
in 1894 in Circular 22 F, dated October 19,18^, the policy, 
which in fact had guided the Forest Department since its 
inception, was issued formally. That policy classifi^ 
Government forests into: 

(а) those necessary on climatic or physical grounds 
(prevention of Hoods, erosion or desiccation) Le., 
protection forests; 

(б) timber forests (principally for timber supplies 
and revenue); 

(c) minor forests (principally to sui^ly local needs), 

and , 

(d) pasture forests. 

W’ilhoul going into the details of the whole forest 
policy, its outstanding principles may bo summed up as: 

ia) the preservation of the climate and physical con¬ 
ditions of the country comes before everything 
else (even before agriculture); 

ib) the preservation of the minimum amount of forest 
necessary for the general -well-being of the country 
is second only to (a) above. 

After the above two conditions are fulfilled then: 

(r) agriculture comes before forestry; 

id) the satisfaction of the wants of the local popula¬ 
tion free or at non-competitive rates comes hefore 
revenue, and 

(e) after all the above are satisfied, the realisation 
of revenue to the greatest possible extent is 
permitted. 

Nothing is actually said in the written policy about 
the principle of the sustained annual yield, that is to say, 
that the annual amount of forest produce does not decrease 
from year to year, that it is approximately equal each year, 
and that the yearly amount rises gradually until the maxi¬ 
mum possible yield from the soil is obtained. But Govern¬ 
ment has always recognised the principle—^for instance, in 
its F. S6-3|3&F. dated January 8, 1936, (Government 
said: 

“It is inadvisable to permit a departure from the 
principle of sustained annual yield which has been the 
fundamental principle of Indian forestry since the founda¬ 
tion of the Forest Department in India.” 
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Yislds 

Hie total yield of the for^ata of India in the period 
juat pfocediitg the war waa approximately 62 milUon cubio 
feet of timber and dioat 210 million cubic feet of fuel 
a year. 

It would be confuaing to attempt to give any idea of 
all rile apeciea which compriaed thia yield, but a few of 
the important onea which may be named are Acacia 
arabictt {babul or kUatr), a strong durable wood, very 
popular for all agricultural implementa; Bombax mala- 
bt^cum isemal), used for a large variety of oribnary 
goods, like matchboxes, match splints, packing cases and 
in plywood for rather poor tea boxes; Ctdrus deodara 
(deodu), a fine railway sleeper wood; Dalbergia aissoo 
(sissoo), an exceUent cabinet and furniture wood and also 
a good constructional timber; Morus alba (mulberry) 
excellent for sports goods; ,Pinu5 longifolia (chir pine), 
a good railway sleeper wood when treated and yielding 
a valuable resin; Shorea robusta {sal), the most used and 
best untreated sleeper wood in India—also an excellent 
constructional wood for rafters, piles, bridging, etc.; 
Tectona grandis (teak), too well known to need descrip¬ 
tion, and many others. 

The woods of India cover almost every commercial 
use, aeroplanes, agricultural implements, axe and tool 
handles, bentwood articles, boat and ship building, bobbins, 
boot lasts, brushes, buildings, carts and carriages, con¬ 
struction and general joinery work, cooperage, electric 
transmission poles, engraving and printing blocks, floor 
blocks (parquet), furniture, cabinet making and panelling, 
marine piles and harbour work, match splints and boxes, 
mathematical instruments, mine woric and pit props,, 
motor bodies, mnsicai instruments, packing cases and boxes, 
pencils and pe-nholders, picker arms, picture framing, ply¬ 
wood and lamin hoards, railway carriages, railway keys 
and brake blocks, railway sleepers, rifle parts and gun 
stocks, road paving blocks, shuttles, sports goods, tent 
poles and tent pegs, turnery, umbrella handles and walking 
sticks, etc. 

Imports of timber into India were small, on the 
other hand there were practically no exports. I have few 
figures, but juat before the war India imported about 
185,000 cubic tons of timber of which, however, 160,000 
tons was teak from Burma, an import which, with the 
rapidly-increasing teak plantations in India, wiU eventually 
cease. 

Despite the import figures it is not true to say that 
the forests of India supply the demands of India, but it 
is probably true to say fhat the forests of India supply 
the urbofi and more valuable demands for timber in India. 
I mean that the towns, the big manufacturers, factories, 
railway lines, bridges, etc., in fact, idl the more valuable 
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uses of timber, were fairly adequately supplied before 
the war. Naturally also, the less valuaUe demands of 
villagers living in close proximity to the frarests were 
fully supplied. 

Not only were all these normal demands adequately 
supplied, but the tremendous demands made on Indian 
foresM by the Supply Department during the war were 
fully met, though not without some difficulty. The demands, 
through the Supply Department, fmr war supplies alone 
rose to approximately a million tuns a year, say 50 million 
cubic feet or, in other words, not very different from the 
ordinary annual yield of Indian forests. While various 
other demands were drastically cut, the fact remains that 
the last fiigures which 1 have show an annual timber cut 
of nearly 90 per cent, above normal. 

So effective h^d been scientific forestry in the pre¬ 
ceding seventy-five years that this excessive demand was 
met without material damage to the forests. It is of 
course perfectly true tliat much of the excess fell on the 
best trees in the best areas and, from the revenue-pro- 
ducing point of view, the forests have been temporarily 
damaged for a few years. But from the point of view of 
the general use of the land and tlie good of the country, 
the forests have not been damaged seriously as forests. 
Part of the excess yield came froqi the use of inferior 
species, not previously considered of any value, the exces¬ 
sive demand enabled thinnings to be made which would 
have been too expensive in normal times. Hiougli nobody 
would pretend that the war filings had not been harmful, 
tliey were not an unmitigated evil. Their harm is only 
temporary and only from the revenuo-producing point of 
view has any harm been done at all. Moreover, the final 
effects of the past eighty years of scientific mauagement 
have not yet been fuUy felt. It will not be for another 
twenty years, or a little more, that the first forest regene¬ 
rated under the care of the Forest Doparimcnt will attain 
matimity, and the increase in yield which will then take 
place will be something far greater than anything which 
has been obtained in the past. 

DisTitmimoN 

So for this paper has shown the great variety of the 
timber in India’s forests, and it has indicated that the 
ultimate effective forest area, of perhaps 10 to 15 pet 
cent., did in fact supply the general demand for timber 
in India. But those were the general demands of town 
dwellers, for building construction, general constructional 
timber, railway sleepers, etc. Big and important though 
they are, they all deal with the mote valuable classes of 
timber. A railway sleeper, comparatively speaking, is a 
fairly expensive item, at any rate, it is expensive com¬ 
pared with the price of fuel. Even fuel that is sold to 
and used by town dwellers, or by factorii^y as a substitute 






for coal, can be sold at a mudi hij|d>er price diaa lip 
ordinary cultivator, for instance, could afimd to pay far 
fuel or for the stnaB tintb(9' that ha needs for hie honee 
or for his agricultural impleinents. 

India, however, is not a land of towni^'' ’ |t is a land 
of villages. It is not yet a -land of industry but t land 
of agriculture. It k not a country of the rich but a 
country of the poor and hungry. 

If a map of the forests of India be examined, it will 
be found that except for the Central Provinces, the Bom¬ 
bay Presidency and the Madras Presidency, roughly 
speaking south of a line from the Gulf of Cambay to 
Calcutta, the forests under the Forest Department con* 
sist of a narrow atrip in the north in and dopg the foot 
of the Himalayas, the forests in the east of i^sam, the 
Sunderbans, and a few odd patches dqyrn the Indus, in 
the south ol the United Provinces and in Bihar and 
Orissa (see Figs. 2 and 3). Ihough the data are iasirfB* 
cieut to deal here with the forests of Indian; States in 
detail, it will be found that a large part of''them fall 
somewhere within this area, including the immense tract of 
Rajputana, and over those areas the forests are small, 
scattered and determrating. Over all this inunense area 
the vast village population cannot get sufficient wood for 
its needs. The villogp^ have no wb^ from which to make 
their houses, the pasture is too scanty \o feed their 
miserable cattle, the people are poor and hungry, and 
their standard of living is deplorable. 

It is here that the poor distribution of the forests of 
India does so much harm. Although in the Himalayas and, 
until the war in many of the plains—forests as well, large 
quantities of good fuel and small poles were left to rot 
on the ground the .villager over a)} the plains of North 
India could not fet the fuel and small timber that he 
needed, because toe cost of carriage, even if the quantity 
had been available, would have made delivery imposuble. 
In fact, if the demand had been efiective, the forest area 
would have been found far too small to supply it, and the 
only reason fuel was left to rot in the forests was because 
the demand was not eiective, 

The result of this is that the villagers, unable to obtain 
any other form of fuel, burn cowdung, and thus deprive the 
soil of the only source of manure which is available and 
which th^ unders^tod. It has been calculated diat in 
BtiUah India the cattle population k over 200 million and 
the cow dung of perhaps 85 million k burnt. This probably 
represents 60 million tans of dnr .manure per year, capable 
of producing somewbore about 345,000 tons of nitrogen, 
or Buffident to manure 13 per .emit, of the udiole of India’s 
cultivation. 

These astrnnomica}:^iij|gurea mean -litUe and no one 
would claim that.jthfy lr^.Mp^ But they are useful 
merely to show the inugnitote of tho destruction involved. 
If any method could Isund to avoid tb^ destruction,-it 
could altm the whole eC^iomy ol Indky^^R*^, 
the toxi fidwe represmMs the atj^unte of 13 pef 

cent, of the total cultivated area or it repttkanto 


very much less. Instead of the present burning of cov^- 
‘ dtt^ inadequately manttted 8ehk, poor )fields, poor pao* 
tiittit hhd poor cattle and a g«ke»l ilokowttrd epiral of 
there would bo ttiahure for ine dreps; battpr yields, 
inetbased food, be^ cattte and. a ge^oil upytard spiral 
of prosperity. ‘ ' 

The forest problem of India k hot the suppfy of the 
more expensive forms of timber, but the adequate supply 
to the villager on hk doorstep of fuel and email timba 
to avoid thk burning of cow-dung. 

The provision'of this supply is the crux of the problem 
of the forest resources of India. Adequate though they 
are in variety;'in quality and even in quantity for tlip 
better demand, they completely fail ih fl^ more important 
matter of supplying village dem^d. ^ ^ 
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“ Among tiw nudeen of modern Bengid 
mnanda Bnbn irUl alvaya oeenpj an bonoued 
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—Bseduaffiafi Skutdard. 

“An anthentio and busily intereating 
in Benmdi of the late Bamananda Ohattopalbyaya. 
X X iSe life atory (A antsh a man is natonuly linked 
up with the main oorienta of oontemporary national 
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adequately covered tois wid« background in driine* 
ating the lndlvidari*i life. The style te reatralned 
■ndlias a homely grace, and a namb« ffiie photo* 
graphs have greatly enhanced the vatoe ci Ae 
volmne. We are emre the book will boxead with proftt 
by thoae who wish to atndy the ennenta and oraaa* 
encMuta of Bengal’a Mstory In the last hrif a oenboy 
whh nUeh BawanaitS^tii hrihttiMy aieori a ted.” 

—imrnla fiMor Aifriiw. 
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NOTES 


Indian Inhibitions and Pakistan 
Propaganda 


The chiirantcr and quality of Pakistan propaganda, 
as spouted forth by its moulhpipces, should be quite 
familiar to the World by now. Arrogant, 'mendacious 
and brazen to the limit, it Is .seldom based on reality, 
and in the matter of protestations of good faith,and 
promise of humane equity and benevolence, tlie actual 
performance beans no relation to the spoken word. 
Indeed, the critical mind would be hard put to it to 
equate Truth and Justice as practised in Pakistan 
with its aecepted ^•alue« in the (leniocratic world. For 
obvious reasons s\ich propagirnda paid divideiuls in 
the days of British domination and the Moslem 
League. Btit the reason, as to why such pri)paganda 
should still bear fruit at all after the Partition of 
India, is difficult to find, unhwa we seek for it in the 
field of the politie.al psychology of those who hold the 
helm of State in the Indian Union. 

The puny new-born ?latc of Israel has proicd 
before the astonished and unbelieving eyes of Ihe 
World that n determined and "forlorn hope” stand by 
a mere million can stM at naught all the plans aud 
resolutions of the Western Democracies. More tliau 
that, it can defy tlie onslaughts of the Arab League 
successfully despite the latter’s thirty-fold numerical 
supremacy. The leaders of Israel never paused to think 
about "International repercu^ions” nor did they quake 
at the possibility of the “Big Brothers" of the Arab 
League launching into armed intervention. Vigilance 
and action were their watchwords in justifyi^ their 
olum ty a homeland. And the blazing flame of their 
patriotic zeal was fiery enou(di to enable them to 
“damn the consequences.” Here we are three Ihundred 
mitUons and more, atoat 

Truth and Justice being ' side,, And W 

and wav^. gsd 'wuv^ aiod debate, while &ere 
PhldMan .aflitwjilefi and,,, Pfkteton 

' we idd.^' 

Beidifiefl' heve 


to be fuceiJ wi!h firmness if the Union is to 
survive. 

Ambedkar on Draft Constitution 

III the Constituent Assembly Dr. B. R. Ambedkar, 
gave an cxliaustive review of the draft. 

Stating that the Draft Cunstitutiem was workable and 
flexible Dr. Ambedkar said, "It is strong enough to hold 
the country together both in peace lime and in war time. 
Indeed, if I may say so, if tilings go Wrong under difr 
new constitution, the reason will not be that we had a 
bad constitution, what we will have to say is, that mas 
was vile.” 

“India will have a federation and kt the same time 
will have uniformity in all basic matters Which Sjfe iMsen* 
tial to maintain the unity of the coutiUry. The means 
adopted by the constitution arc three: A single judiciary, 
iitiiformity in fundamental laws, civil and criminal, and a 
common alJ-lndia Civil Service to man important posts.” 

Referring to the constiiuiional po‘-itiiMi of the' Ameri¬ 
can President and the President of the Indian Republic 
envisaged in the constitution. Dr. Ainfiedkar aaid that the 
Draft Constitution did not recognise the doctrine, whereby 
the President and his fccrelaries in the ll.S.A. could not 
be members of Congre.ss. Tim Ministers under the Indian 
Union were niemhors of Parliament and had the same 
rights as other members o{ Parliament. Dr. Ambedkor 
explained that a dennieratic executive must' satisfy two 
conditions, firstly, it must be a stable executive and 
secondly, it must he a responsible executive. It was not 
possible to ensure a system which could ensuit^ hofh. in 
equal degree. The daily assessment of responsibility was 
not available under the American sysrera which‘was far 
more effective than “the periodic ns^ssmenl” and for 
more necessary in a coumry like India. The Draft CkmsU- 
tution in recommending the parliamentary system of execu¬ 
tive had preferred more responsibility to tnoris stability. 

^ SjffAing «it the “form of the constitution." Dr. Ambed. 

lai^ ihat ^ thuft ConsUtutioh was a federal conati- 
tudon spd not 8 unitary oge. Tbt tyto essentia] channtef- 
Utica ot 8 tmitaiy constiiutimi Were;' the s^emacy of the 
ceiltril polity and the absMce suM&ty sovereigit 
poRtiies. -On the oAtt hand, > 'fedngl constitution wti 
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marked by the existence of a Central polity and ntbsidiary 
polities side by side and by eaclr being sovereign in the 
field assigned to it. In other words, federation meant the 
establishment of a dual polity consisting of the Union and 
the States, which had a nearer likeness to the American 
polity. Under the American constitution the federal 
Government was not a mere league of Slates, nor were 
the States administrative units or agencies of the federal 
Government. In the same way the Indian Union proposed 
in the Draft Constitution was not a league of States. The 
main point of difference, however, between tlic American 
federation and the Indian federation was in regard to 
citizenship. In the U.S.A. the dual polity was followed 
b> dual citizenship even though tliis was assured by the 
fourteenth amendment to the cornttiiiition of the United 
States which prohibited the .‘states from taking away 
the rights, privileges and immunities of the citizens of 
the United States. 

Dr. Amhedkar explained that in certain political 
matters, including the right to vote and to hold public 
ofBce, the States in U.S.A. might discriminate in favour 
of their own citizens, ^iit the proposed Indian Constitu¬ 
tion is a dual polity with a single citizenship. “There is 
ojily one citizenship for the whole of India” Dr. Amhed- 
kar said, and added, “it is Indian citizenship. There 
is no Slate citizenship. Every Indian has tlie same 
rights of citizenship, no matter in what state he resides.” 

Dr. Amhedkar went on to explain that the Draft 
Constitution could he liolh unitary as well as federal 
occordtng to the requirements of time and circunistanres. 
In normal limes, it was framed to work as a federal system, 
but in times of war it was so designed as to make it work 
as though it was a unitary system. Onee the president 
issued a proclamation, which he was authorised to do under 
the provisions of Article 27,S, the whole scene became trans¬ 
formed and the State became unitary. Tlie Union could 
claim, if it required the power to legislate upon any subject 
although it might be in the State list, the power to give 
directions to the .State as to how they should exercise 
their executive authority in matters which were within their 
charge and the power to vest authority for any purpose 
in any officer. Such a power of converting itself into a 
unitary slate no other federation possessed. Dr. Amhedkar 
added. 

Dr. Ambetlkar contended that the proposed Indian 
federation would not suffer from the faults of rigidity o£ 
legalism. Its di.stinguishing feature was that it was a 
flexible federation. 

In assuaging the rigour of rigidity and legalism, the 
Draft Constitution followed the Australian plan on a far 
more extensive scale than had been done in Australia. 
Like the Australian constitution it had a long list of sub¬ 
jects for concurrent powers of legislation. The* biggest 
advance made by the Draft Constitution over the Australian 
Constitution was in the matter of exclusive powers of 
legislation* vested in Parliament. While the exclusive 
authority of the Australian Parliament to legislate extended 
only to about three matters, the authorities of the Indian 
Parliament as proposed in the Draft would extend to 91 
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mattersi In this way the draft had ceeured the greateit 

possible elasticity in its federalism. 

Referring to the criticism that there was nothing new 
in the Draft and that about half of it had been capital out 
oi the Government of India Act of 1935 and the rest of 
it bad i>een borrowed from the Constitutions of other 
countries. Dr. Amhedkar asked whether there could be any¬ 
thing new in a constitution framed at this hour in the 
history of the world. More than 100 years had rolled over 
when the first constitution was drafted. It had been 
followed by many countries reducing their constitutions 
to writing. What the scope of a constitution should be 
had been settled long ago. The fundamentals of a constu 
lution were also well-recognised. Given these facts, all 
constitutions in their main provisions must look similar. 
The only new things, if there could be any. in a constitu¬ 
tion framed so late in the day were the variations made 
to remove the faults and to accommodate it to the needs of 
the rountry. 

Nobody held any patent rights in the fundamental 
ideas of a constitution. What Dr. Amhedkar was sorry 
about was that the provisions taken from the Covernnient 
of India Act, 1935, related mostly to details of administra¬ 
tion. He agreed that administrative details should have 
no place in the constitution and wished very much that 
the Drafting Committee could see its way to avoid their 
inelusion in the constitution but nonetheless he rc(mgni.sed 
the justification for their inclusion. The form of a.lmiiiis- 
tration had a close connection with the form of the cons¬ 
titution. There was also the possibility of piTverting the 
constitution. 

It was only where people were saturated with consti¬ 
tutional morality that one couid lake the risk of omitting 
from tile constitution details of administration and leav¬ 
ing it to the legislature to prescribe them. 

Tlie question was: Could we presume such a diffusion of 
the constitutional morality? That morality was not a natural 
sentiment but had to be cultivated. "We must realize”, Dr. 
Amhedkar said, “that our people have yet to learn it.” 

“Democracy in India is only a top dressing on the 
Indian soil, which is essentially undemocratic. In these 
circumstances, it is wiser not to trust the legislatures to 
prescribe forms of administration. This is the justifi¬ 
cation for incorporating them in the constitution.” 

Referring to another criticism against the Draft that 
no part of it represented the ancient polity of India and 
that it should have been drafted bn the ancient Hindu 
model built upon village Panchayats and district Pancha* 
yats. Dr. Amhedkar said the part of the villages in thft 
destiny of the country had been well described by Metcalfe 
who had said: “Dynasty after dynasty tumbles down. 
Revolution succeeds to revolution. Hindu, Pathan, Mogul, 
Maharatta, Sikh, English, all are masters in turn but 
the village communities remain the same. In times of 
trouble they go and fortify themselves. A hostile army 
passes through the country. The village communities col¬ 
lect their cattle within their walls, and let the enemy pas* 
unprovoked.” 

Such was the part, Dr, Amhedkar arfued, which U 19 
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village communities had* played in the historj' of their 
country. ‘ Knowing this,” he asked, "what pride can one feel 
in them? That they have survived through all vicissitudes 
may be a fact. But mere survival has no value. The 
que.stion is, on what plane they have survived? Surely 
on a low selfish lei el. 

‘T hold that these village republics have been the 
ruination of India. I am, therefore, surprised that those 
who condemn provincialism and eommunalism should come 
forward as champions of the village. What is the village 
but a stink of localism and a den of ignorance, narrow¬ 
mindedness and communalism. 1 am glad that the Draft 
Conslitulion has discarded the village and adopteil the 
individual as its unit.*’ 

On the criticism of Uic provision of safeguards for 
minorities. Dr. Arabcdhar said that the Dralling Com. 
miltee had no responsihiliiy in the matter. It followed 
in tliis respect the decisions of the Constituent Assembly. 

.‘speaking for himself Dr. .Ambcdkar had no tioubi lliul 
the Constituent Assembly had rionc wisely in providing 
safeguards for minorities. He asserted that in this country 
both the minorities and the majorities liad followed a 
wrong path. Jt was wrong for the majority to deny the 
existence of minorities and it was equally wrong for the 
1 linorities to perpetuate themselves. A solution must be 
found which would serve a double purpose. The solution 
projiosed by the Con.Mittient Assembly was to he weleoraed 
because it was a solution which served that two-fold pur- 
jiose. To the diehard who had deveJoped a kind of 
fanaticism against minority protection, he would like to 
.say two tilings. One was that the minorities were an 
explosive forc<! whieh, if it erupted, could blow up the 
whole State, The history of Europe bon- ample and 
appalling testimony to this faei. Tim other was that 
miiintities in India had agreed to place their existence in 
the hands of the majority. They had loyally accepted the 
rule of the majority. It was for the majority to realise its 
duty not to discriminate against the minorities. 

Whether minorities will eoniinuc or will vanish Dr. 
Ambedkar said, must depend upon thi.e habit of the majority. 
“The moment the majority loses the halrit of discriminat¬ 
ing against the minority, the minorities can have no 
giound to exist. They will vanish. But that depends 
entirely upon the attitude of the majority,” 

Dealing with the criticism of Article 13 of the Draft 
defending fundumenial rights—that it was riddled with 
so many exceptions-Dr. Ambedkar explaineil that what 
the Draft had done was that instead of formulating funda¬ 
mental rights in absolute terms and depending upon our 
Supreme ^ourt to come to the rescue of Parliament by 
inventing the doctiine of police power it permitted the 
State (lirectlr to impose limitations upon those rights. 

In the Draft Constitution the fundamental rights 
were followed by what were called 'directive principles.’ 

It Was a novel feature in a constitution framed for parlia¬ 
mentary democracy. The only other constitution which 
embodied such principles was that of the Irish Free Stele. 

The directive principles were like the instrument of 
instructions which were Issued to the Governor-General 


shd to the Governors of tJte colonies a^d to those of India by 
the British Government under the 1935 Act. Under the 
Draft Constitution it was proposed to issue such instru¬ 
ments to the President and to the Governors. The only 
difference was lliat they were infirue.iions In the legislature 
and the executive. Such a thing was lo be welcomed. 
Wherever there was a grant of power in general terms 
for peace, order and good governmeni, it was neee“8ary 
that it should be accompanied by instructions regtilating 
its exercise. 

The inclusion of such iiislruelious in a consliliitinn 
became justifiable for another reason. The Diafl Consti¬ 
tution as framed, he said, only provided a machinery for 
the Government of. the country. *Tt is not a contrivance to 
install any particular party in power as has been done in 
some countries. Who .should he in power is loft to be 
df lei mined by the people, as it must he. Whoever captures 
power will have to respect these instruments of iiistruetions 
which are called directiie principles. He cannot ignore 
them. He may not have to answer for their breach in a 
ei/iirl of law. But, he will certainly have to answer for 
tliem before the electorate at elestion time. What great 
value these directive principles posseF.s will he reali'-ed 
belter when the forces of right contrive to capture power." 

On the controversy that the (T-nire was too strong 
or it ought lo he stronger, Dr. Ambedkar said that the 
Draft had struck a balance. However much they might 
deny powers to the Centre it was diihrull lo prevent the 
Centre from becoming strong, (xniditions in the modem 
world Were siieh that centralisation of powers was inevit¬ 
able. At the same lime they must resist the tendency to 
make it stronger. It should not chew more than it could 
digest. Its strength sliould be eonimensurate with its 
Weight. 

Referring lo the differences in the ron'-tiiutionBl 
relations between the Centre and the Piovinces and as 
between the Centre and the Indian Stales, Dr. Ambedkar 
said that this was unfortunate. The Indian .‘itutes were 
not bound to accept the whole list of subjects included in 
the Union list hut only those which came under Defence, 
Foreign .Affairs and Cuniiniinieatioiis. Tliey were not 
Ixmnd to accept those included in the concurreiU list. 

They were free to create their own Constituent 
Assemblies and to frame their own constitutions. .All this, 
of course, was very unfortunate ami quite imlefensilile. This 
disparity might even prove dangerous to the efficiency of 
the Stale. For, power was no power if it could not be 
exercised in all cases and in all places. In a situation such 
as might be created by war, such limitations on the exer¬ 
cise of vital powers in some areas might bring the whole 
life of the .Stale in complete joepardy. What was worse 
was that the Indian States under the Draft Constitution 
were permitted lo maintain their own armies. He regarded 
this as a most retrograde and harmful provision whieh might 
had to the break-up of the unity of India and overthrow 
of the Central Government. 

The Drafting Committee was not happy over this 
matter. They wished very much that there was uniformity 
between the Provinces and the Indian States in their coiisti- 
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.tntional relationship with the Centre, Unfortunately they 
<<iul(l do notliipfj to' improve matters. They were bound 
by the decisions of the Constituent Assembly and the 
Assembly in it» turn was bound by the agreement arrived 
at between the two negotiating comroitteee. 

In this connection Dr. Ambedkar cited the example of 
the German Empire. In 1870 it was a composite Stale 
consisting of 28 units of which 23 were monarchical and 
three were republican City Slates. This distinction dis- 
appeared in course of time and Germany became one land 
with one people living under one cunstitetion. The 
process of the amalgamation of the Indian Slates was 
going to be much quicker than it had been in Germany. 
On August 15, 1947 there were 600 Indian Stales. Today 
by the integration of the Didian State.s with Indian pro¬ 
vinces or mreger among themselves or by tbe Centre 
having taken some of llieni ns centrally administered 
areas, there remained some 20 to 30 staff as viable States. 
This was a rapid action. “1 appeal to those States,” Dr. 
Ambedkar said, ‘‘that remain to fall in line with the 
Indian provinces and to become full units of the Indian 
Union on the same terras as the Indian provinces. They 
will thereby give the Indian Union strength. It will 
save them the botheration of starting their own Consti¬ 
tuent Assemblies and drafting their own separate constitu¬ 
tions and they will lose nothing that is of value to them. 
I feel hopeful that my appeal will not go in vain and 
that before the Constitution is passed, we shall be able 
to wipe off the differences between the provinces and the 
Indian Stales.” In conclusion. Dr. Ambedkar replied to 
criticism of the provisions relating to amendment of the 
Constitution. Unlike the American and .Australian consti 
tution.s, the, present Draft had eliminated the elaborate 
and diflieull procedures laid for amending the Constitu¬ 
tion. Except in regaid t(» two specific matters where the 
ratiffeation of the States legislature was required, all other 
Articles of the con.siiiuiion could be amended by Parlia¬ 
ment with two-thirds majority in each House. 

Dr. Ambedkar explained the difference between tbe 
present Constituent Assembly and tlie future. Parliament. 
Tbe Constituent Asseiiilily in making a eonstitution liud 
no partisan motive. Bevond securing a good and work¬ 
able constitution it imd no axe to grind. Parliament 
would have an axe to grind while the Constituent 
Assembly had none. That explained why the Constituent 
Afseiuhly though elected on limited franchise could be 
trusted to pass the constitution by simple majority and 
why the Parliament though elected on adult suffrage could 
not be trusted with power to amend it by the same 
means. 

Village Panchayat 

On the fitst day of the resumed sitting of the 
Constilut'Ut As.semldv of Tndi.’i (November, 4, 1948) 
the Law Minister‘Uiid (?hairinan of the Drafting Com¬ 
mittee, Dr. Bliimvao Ambidkur, raanaged to draw on 

his head a hornoi.s’ nos! by tilting at ouc of the 

e.vnds of polilicians nurtured imdor the Oandhi 

insiurariou. Referring to the criticism that in the 

Dnilt jirep.ii'i'il bv his Committee no part of it 


represented “thq ancient polity of India,” and that it 
should have been in.<))ircd ,b.v the “ancient Hindu 
model*’ based on Village Pancliayats, Dr. Ambedkar 
rubbed his fellow-members of the Constituent Assem¬ 
bly in the wrong way by poking fun at the “love of 
Indian intellectttals for the village community” which 
appeared to be “infinite if not pathelio." 

Quoting Sir John Metcalfe who admired the 
survival value of these village republics which had 
outstayed the Hindu, Path.in, Moghul. Marhatta, Sikh 
and British regimes, Dr. Ambedkar asked, what pride 
can one feel in them 7 “That they have survived 
through the vicissitudes may be a fact. But mere 
survival has no value. The question is on what plane 
they liiive survived. Surely, on a low selfish level.” 

This frontal attack on one of Gandhiji's concep¬ 
tions of lu'tter life, on Sicarcij of his dreams, apl'Caved 
to have ruffled many tempers in t)ic Constituent 
Assembly. And those had their “revenge” on the Law 
Mim.-^ter, to quote a Calcutta English-language daily, 
when he was forced to accept a now directive principle 
of India’s constitution that the “Stale should take 
step.s to organize Village Panchayats and give them 
the necessary power to function as units of self- 
government.” 

But Ihi.s yielding on Dr. Ambedk.ir’s part has not 
Wittlcd tlic controversy. India’s pri'senl Law Mini.-ter 
is in distinguished company in holding and giving 
expression to the ojjinion in di»]'aragcment of the role 
of Village Panchayats tn India's historic development. 
The founder of the Coinmunist philosophy, Karl 
Marx, expre.ssed Il>e same opinion in almost the same 
words in course of ouc of his sciii:.« of articles on India 
in the New Yorlc iMnli/ Tribune in 1853. He appreciated 
the value of their .self-sufficient economy but castig.-ited 
them for their blindness to the revolutionary changes 
about themselves, their oslnehlike .attitude, towards 
political convulsions- -t‘\ idnnce of a sm.'ilhie.ss of 
spirit characteristic of a ''home-kt'cping” existence. 

And as something more -than debating points is 
involved in this controversy, we should like the 
constitution-makers of free India to airply their minds 
to it. I'here is the danger of au atomization of a 
country’s life in this conceijtioii of village republics 
which in crises of national life seldom respond to the 
call of danger, ^ri Aiirobindo in discussing the 
philosophy of organizotiou that Hindu polity sought 
to give shape to in praclictil life said that “a very- 
complex communal freedom and self-determination” 
lay at its back ; that each group unit of the fommunity 
had been “set off from the rest by a natural demarca¬ 
tion of its field Mild limits but connected with the 
whole by well-understood relations,” But Indian history 
bears testimony to the fact that this “self-determina¬ 
tion” led to forgetfulness of its duty to the whole, 
and the State, the instrument of co-ordination, failed 
to assert its authority over the indifferent units. Those 
amongst our constitution-makers who swear by 
Gandhi ji’s name will have to show tliat Uiey are 
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prepared to. face the coneequences, one of which—the 
atomization of social life—-ha^t been indicated above. 

India and the Commomoeakh 

The Loudon re'pre&eatativc of the Hindustan 
Standard cables that reports from New Delhi in the 
British press have confirmed the belief in London that 
India's Commonwealth tie would be reciprocal repre¬ 
sentation between the future President of Republican 
India and the King of the United Kingdom. Lord 
Chancellor Jowitt is playing an important part in the 
question of new CommonwenKh relationship and has 
been conducting along with the Commonwealth Rela¬ 
tions Secretary, Mr. Noel Baker, negotiations with 
the Foreign Mini.'-ler of ^irc. Mr. Scan MacBride. 
Although Lord Jowitt has avoided making any open 
co'ninicnt on the hilpst developments in India and Eire, 
the Iliniliislhav Standard corre^pondr'Dt claims that he 
got the imjuca.siou from lobby talks in the Houses of 
Parlianicm thul (he Lord (^Jhunccllor was well aware 
of Pandit Jiiwaluirlal Nehru's formula for Common¬ 
wealth link and would support it as ‘practical politics' 
to readjust Ii)do-Bri1 ish relations. 

Before he left Louduii to attend the historic 
sp.ssion of th(' Dublin Pariiamcnl in connection with 
the reiioal of Eire’s lust link with the Britisli Crown, 
Mr, De Valera was understood to have ‘greatly appre¬ 
ciated' India’.s delermmation to be on an equal status 
constitutionally with Uuii Kingdom. It is furlhet 
understood that he al.'O tlioiiaht that the Indian 
formula might be ‘attractive' to some Iri.sh legislators 
in Dublin. 

The new Rernibliean status of Eire would hasten 
the reunion witli northern Ireland—Mr. De Valera 
was understood to hold this view strongly. This is a 
significant jioinler regarding India in relation to 
Pakistan, a.s Piikislau—unlike India—wishes to remain 
completely under the British Crown. 

International Behaviour 

B.v 22-21 voles and 11 ahi>tentioas IIk; Trusteeship 
Coramitt(>e of the United Nations Ceneral Assembly 
rejected India's proposal to request the South African 
Govcrii'ment “not to proceed with tlie nieasnre.s 
amounting to the iidcgralion of South-West Africa 
into the Union of South ./ifrica and to send a Com- 
snittoc of Inquiry to slud.v the conditions in the 
formerly mandated territory," and decided to stop 
South Africa from going ahead with measures intended 
to associate South-West, Africa more closely with thu 
Union. 

The ^glu-American bloc and PakLrtan voted 
against the Indian proposal. 

Two days before tiie voting, Reuter cabled that 
Indian delegates to llie United Nations were com¬ 
menting oq the “lukewarm" attitude of the Muslim 
countries towards the future of South-West Africa 
whicli India demanded should be placed under United 
Nation# Trusteeship! Fears were expressed that this 


attitude of the Muslim countries may scnously affect, 
as it actually did, the result of voting on the com¬ 
bined Indian-Cuban resolution. An Indian spokesman 
said, “The attitude of the Muslim countries—the Arab 
States, Pakistan and Afghanistan—had changed signi¬ 
ficantly during the last week.” 

The biggest surprise was however sprung by the 
la.st minute defection of Cuba, which was a joint 
signaloiy to India’s re.'=olution. On November 18, 
Reuter eiibli'd, “The Philippines, Siam, Burma and 
many of the leading L.atm American countries, parti¬ 
cularly Cuba and Mexico, arc .strong supporters of 
India’s cose against South Africa.” But just after the 
proceedings opened on November 20, an early sensa¬ 
tion was caused when Cuba announced the wilh- 
di'aw.al of its amendment which had been strongly 
supported by India. 

Mrs. Vijayaiakshmi Pundit told Reuter : “We do 
not mind tJie defeat of our aracndmeut.s so much as 
tlu' absence of some of those who had promised us 
their support, and the abstention qf a number of others 
who, we know, feel as keenly anxious about the future 
of South-Wes'^ Africa as we do. 

“It is not a good thing for the United Nations 
that wc should be .“O half-heiirlcd in our cluimpionship. 
of tlie froiHiom and inti-gri'y of the coloured iieoplos— 
especially those who are not rcpre.''ented in this 
oi'ganisation and who have no other way of seeking 
just,ice." 

Just after the proceedings opened an early sensa¬ 
tion was caused when (^uba announced the withdrawal 
of its amendment which had been strongly snpiiortcd 
by India. 

This ameiidmi'nl inlir aim rcquesb.'d t^oiith Africa 
to submit aunuiilly to the [United Nations for examina¬ 
tion a report on tlie adiuiiustration of South-West 
Africa, (o <lcsignale a special representative to be 
priiscnt during the examination of each such report 
and to forward to the Unit,od Nations for its consi- 
deralioms petitions submitted by the inhabitants of the 
territory. 

The rc.soliitiou which was fiu.ally adopted by 36 
Aotes to one (South Africa) reads as follows : 

“The General A'sembly takes note of the obser¬ 
vations of the ’IViistee-'liip Council on South-West 
.Africa us contained in llie Council’s report and 
requests the Secretary-Geueral to transmit thise 
observations to (lie Govermnent of tlio Union of 
South Africa. 

“Maintains its recommendations of the 14th 
December, 1940, and 1st November, 1947, that South- 
West Africa he placed under the Trusteeship system 
and notes with regri't that these reeomin6ndatious liave 
not been carried out: lakes note of the statement of 
the I’epii'scnlative of the Union of South Africa that 
it is the iu(ention of the Union Government to 
continue (o administer the territoiy in the spirit of 
(ho mandate : takes note of the assurance given by 
the representative of the Utiion of South Africa that 
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the proposed new arrangement for closer association 
of South-West Africa with the Union does not mean 
incorporation and will not mean absorption of the 
territory by the admiuLslenng authority. 

“Recommends witliout prejudice to its resolution 
of 14th December, 1946, and 1st November, 1947, that 
the Union of South Africa, until agreement is reached 
with the United Nations regarding the future of South- 
West Africa, will continue to supjily annually infor¬ 
mation on its administration of South-West Africa, 
and requests the Trusteohip Council to continue to 
examine such information and to submit its obsorva- 
tiuiLs thereon lo the Clenenil Assembly." 

Ju.'t before the debate starteil the Indian and 
Cuban delegations were seim in conference. It was 
apparonl that a new development was imminent and 
when the Chairman called the meeting to order he 
said : “1 have just learned that Cuba wants to with¬ 
draw its umendmeiil and 1 believe that the delegate 
from Cuba wislics to make a statement." 

Surpri.sed by tlic announcement, delegates leaned 
forward in thr'ir .seats and all eyes were on Senor P. G. 
Ecisneros, who began by saying that under the rules 
of the Charter, resolutions in the General As.sembly 
must have a two-thirds majority if they were to be 
applied. “We saw yesterday in the General Assembly,” 
he said, “that a sm.all minority laid impeded important 
rcsolutioms on administrative unions. 

“A similar minorily will be ,iri a position to pre¬ 
vent the adoption of anurndments on South-West 
Africa, as pro]) 08 pd. That is wliy we consider it would 
not be beljiful to jiroceed with them, and on behalf 
of niy delegation 1 will withdraw my amendment.” 

Asked if the Indian delegation liad any comments 
to make on Cuba’s withdrawal, Mr. Shiva Ran said he 
felt Ihul the (’orniniltec would sympathise with the 
position India found herself. 

India had withdrawn her earlier resolution in 
favour of lhal of (hiha which fully nu'l her nped.s. He 
said he would suggest that the two amendments bo 
put .s(>]iaralely to the vote. 

Countri(\s wlio voti'd in favour :>( India’s amend- 
nient.*—defeated by 22 voles to 21—were Brazil, Burma, 
B.velo-Rus.sia, Cliimi, Columbia, Costa Rica, Cuba, 
Czccho.<lovnkia, Kcuador, Haiti, Iran, Liberia, Mexico, 
Paraguay, Phili])piue.s, (Poland), Ukraiui', Soviet 
Riis.«ia, Venezuela and Yugo.slavi:i. While Ausimlia, 
Belgium, {''aiiiida, Chili’, Denmark, the Dominican 
Ri'publif, K1 Salvador, France, Greece. Iceland, Luxem. 
bourg, Netlievlauds, New Zealand, Nicaragua, Norway, 
Panama, Sweden. Turkey, South Afriea, United King¬ 
dom, United Stales and Uruguay voted against. 
Abstainers were Afghanistan, Bolivia, Egypt, Ethiopia, 
Iraq, Lebanon, Pakistan, Peru, Saudi .Arabia, .Siam and 
Syria. 

Colour Question in British Commonwealth 

Commander Stejihen King-Hall, in an i.ssue of the 
Nalional News L&Uer, lias discussed the important 
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question of the future role np Asian and African -people 
in the British Commonwealth. He gives a cleat 
analysis of the problem and his suggastion for the 
appointment of a Royal Commission on a big scale to 
go deep into the question, specially with reference U 
a long-term solution of the colour problem in the 
Commonwealth, deserves particular attention. Hi 
write,s : 

“The Commonwealth used to be all white am 
shown on the maps as all red. It is now far from beint 
all white and map-makers must be in a quandary a! 
to how to display its combination of variety ant 
diversity. What are we going to do about the coloui 
quc.stiou in the Commonwealth ? Let us consider a fev 
facts. 

(1) If Pakistan .stay.s in the Commonwealth (a; 
slie will) and if India stay.? (a.s she ma.v) and i 
Malaya becomes a Dominion and wants to stay, thei 
there will be many more Asiatics than while men ii 
the Commonwealth. 

(2) The We'=t Indies and West .Africa will pro 
bahly progress towarils Dominion Status and wish it 
stay in the Commonwealth. 

(3) In .South Africa the Bantu is becoming r'llili 
rally eomscious and the present policy of the N lai 
Government will accelerate that process. 

(4) Member.shi]i of the Commouweallh implio.^ .< 
aeecptiince of certain princijtles of conduct and rac.i 
discriininalitm Ls incomp,alible with Conimonwealtl 
'membei-ship. 

I approach this jiroblem from a practical poin 
view and leave on one side for the time being U' 
ethics of the case. 1 do .so beciiu.se people in, say 
Southern Rhodesia or the Union point out witl 
eonsiilernbh' justice that—elhies apart—there are uia . 
pmcl.ical difliculties in the way of racial equality. For 
instance, to take a .small exaniiile. I underat,and thal 
in tire latest I’nion Castle liucr there is a batliroou 
for the first class passeugera markfsi “Only for the u.«( 
of non-Euvopeiins.” If this be so, 1 have no doubt, •'hf 
Company would I’orreclly say that most of t.heir firs! 
class pnasniigeivs do not wish to use a bath in which s 
Bantu ha.s had a wash and that, if the Company did 
not aceeiit this fact it would lose traffic. That may bt 
all very well so far us, say. a black professor from 
Cape Town is concerned, but what would happen iJ 
Mr. Nehru or Sir Mohammed Zafnillah Khan werr 
passengers ? 

The answer lo that, question is involved in the 
question of jiower. It is not, for example, a question 
of whether South Africans likjc admitting Indians oi 
Pakistanis to equality ; the question Is whether the 
South Africans will be able to continue to risk exer¬ 
cising racial discrimination in the years to come. H 
is not a question as to whether Australians like the 
idea of allowing Asiatic immigration ; the issue it 
vhcl/irr they will be strong enough to keep them out. 

At the present time those white groups in the 
Commonwealth who are subjected ’ to colour pressure 
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net only feel that they ate able to exercise discri¬ 
mination, but they do so in practice. It is probably 
that this state of affairs will last for another ten, 
fifteen, may be twenty years. What then ? By that 
time these non-European groups may be—and I think 
it probable that some of them will be—very powerful. 
Are they going to stand for what they consider to be 
humiliating diseriminalion ? I think not, and if this 
be so these non-European groups will take steps, 
perhaps violent step.s, to prove to the much weaker 
European groups that the latter arc living in a fool's 
paradise. 

Clonaider the position of the Bantu in the Union 
of iSouth Africa. In 1921, jlie Bantu population was 
4i million ; todiiv it is nearly 8 Diillion, On the Rand 
their nundrer.s ha\'c increased from 300,001} in 1921 to 
about a million today. TLi.s intlux to the towns has 
been largely due to the deinand.s try tlie mine'* and 
ait the unrillarv iiidiustric.s for Jaliour. If the natives 
w.alked out of .lohannesbiirg, llic place would collapse. 

Mr. Kri<- bouw luis recently been making speeches 
i;i defence of Dr. Malaii’s policy of segi-egation of 
'a;.;', .licid.” Thi'- policy—on any long-teriii view—is 
iiiic .if .'Uicidc for (he vcliile people iti the Union. 

Ifow wlial i,^ to be ilone about tliis great probh'm ? 
I s 1 lo:.;e^t that, as a fir't .stage it .should be examined 
111 -i b>;' w.iy by a Royal Comrnitvsion to which mem¬ 
bers .ilioiild be appointed by (Jrcut Britain, Canada. 
Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, Pakistan and 
uidii.. Us terms of reference might be : "To examine 
ai 1 report on the economic, political and social pro- 
[■|ern which arise from the exislencr' in the Comraon- 
.TcaPh of Nations or \-aiying racial origin, and to 
'la l.'(' recomuicndal ions.” 

Kashmir 

Pakisrin’s Foreign Affairs Minister Zafrullah Khan 
1 . 1 ? raised the ciy, “Ilclii, murdi r !” in front of the. 
■iecunty Council of the United Nations Organization. 
”here is nothing clever or original in such an outcry. 
.Ven the light-fingered gentry resort to it, raise a hue 
nd pry with a view to divert attention from their 
.rtivilies. Mr. Zafrullah Khan appears to be worried 
hat India sliould try to secure “a military decision 
a Kashmir.” This apprehension of his justifies the 
jntention that we have been pressing forward since 
re beginning of the war in Kashmir, and we would be 
lad to be assured that the Government of India have 
t long last ^cided to give up its defensive tactics, 
fo have reasons to believe that the military chiefs 
’ India havje been against this defence role forced on 
lem by the policy of their Government. If the reports 
Indian reinforcements, as given in Mr. Zafrullah's 
tier, be true, and if these press home the advantage 
.ined by them over the Pakistani hordes, we can 
pect a solution of tlie Kashmir difficulty in the near 
iure, '' ''■ 'I; 

This will be possible, and can be made possible, 
ly if the Indlftn Qovemment can remain steadfast 


in their political stand. The Kashmir National Con¬ 
ference have declared in their resolution passed at a 
specially-convened session that Kashmii’s place is with 
India ; Kushmir’s Prime Miiii.stpr, Sheikh Mohammad 
Abdullah, and her Deputy Prime Minister, Bakshi 
Ghulatn Mohammad, havt been making declarations 
that they abide bj this decision and will see to it that 
Kashmir holds fast to her moorings. Itidia’.s Deputy 
Prime Minister, .Sardar Vall.ibhbhai Patel, has declared 
that India will stand by Kusiiinii’. Theisc declarations, 
if rightly made effective, will be juslif 3 'iug tlie sacrifice, 
of Indian lives and Indian money on the snow-capped 
battle-lines of Kashmir. 

Mr. Zafrullah Khan saj’.s that the “object” of 
Indian forces’ “all-out offensive” i.s to get “possession 
of western Kashmir, including Mirpur and the whole 
of Poonch.” The l!ite.st ri'porls from the front sa.v.s that 
considerable success is being gained in this are.i. We 
can, therefore, leave to India’s military formations to 
reacli their campaign’s objecliv(|. But from the 
political front there is news not as good. A Calcutta 
English-language daily publishes on the authority of 
its London office news (hat talks about Kashmir jiarli- 
lion are being revived, that tln‘ British Piiiiie Minis- 
l.er, Mr. Clement Attlee, is being reijiiirecl to lend a 
hand in this matter. India should resent such an inter¬ 
ference. Till' British have done more Ilian enough 
miiichief with our affairs. Thev should now cease if 
they expect India’s help for the renovation of their 
Iiosition in world affair,s. They .should make their 
choice—India or Pakistan. 

Indian Delegations to U. N. 0. 

Indian coiTcspondents rrjiortiiig Tbiited Nations 
Organkation men and matters appear to be critical 
of their country's delegations. We nolieeil in previous 
issues tlieir dis.satisfactioa with the liandling of 
Kashmir referciiee to the U.N.O. In a recent i.ssuo 
of the Indian Ntics Chronirlr, Mr. Iqbal Hingh reverts 
to the same topic, and sharply criticise.s the "ambi¬ 
guous” attitude of the Indian delegation, lie thinks 
that this reflects the mind of the Indian Government 
whose anxiety to remain neutral betrHy.s a timid and 
uncertain mind. Mr, Singh’s analysis of the resultant 
hesitancy will be found in the hue.? below ; 

The problem is reall.v ,ui.oie fundamentii| than 
ju.sl a imasing phasi' of nikappreheiision on the part 
of interntition.al opinion reprdmg India’s position 
on n speeifi.? qiie.^tion. It is rootl'd in the policy 
itse!f_ within which our delegation i.s trying to 
function. To inil if mildly, it no longer iioasesses 
any sharpness of definition or positive purpose. It 
often tends to be ambiguous, diffuse’ and larking 
in emphasis. More than that. Although it i< claimed 
that we are trx’ing to steer ,i middle course in order 
to reduce the existing international tensions, there 
are signs that this middle patli is deviating increas¬ 
ingly towards a point where it will be indistinguish¬ 
able from the policies of the Western Powers and 
their camp-followers. ’This reorientation is taking 
place by an almost sub-conscious process, and tbs 
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diBfer ia that ohq day we will auddesly wake up 
to find that our neutrality has become &on>belli* 
gerency~to invoke a parallel of the Second World 
War-^n the 'Cold War' againet Euaaia. 

Mr. Singh wants India’s public opinion to anert 
itself "if the voice of India is to be heard in inter* 
national a£Fairs~and heard to some purpose." But 
before tliat can'happen India must prove its strength. 

“Empire” or Commonwealth 

Wc have often asked ourselves whetlier or not 
Winston Churchill is being punished fur his past folly 
and aiTogance by being made to witness the "liqui¬ 
dation" of the British empire. In an angry jqtcech 
delivered in the House of Commons on October 2S 
last this die-hard Conservative declared that he and 
his party “will re.'iist any attempt to destroy the ex¬ 
pression British Empire or to abandon the consti¬ 
tutional term Dominion or to abolish the word British 
from our collective designation.” But all these three 
abominations have jmppened, and Winston Churchill 
is a helpless witness to this outrage on his feelings. 

Even Conservative papers in Britain arc found 
accepting this change. The yorkshire Post, the organ 
of Mr. Anthony Eden, the Conservative Party’s deputy 
leader in tlic House of Common-s, regards the London 
Conference decision ns “a deliberate and considered 
change of terminology,” it registered the transforma¬ 
tion that hud been slowly but surely arriving. The 
change in the title of the Dominion Seerctaiy to 
Commiouweallh Secretai'y was a sign-post ; another 
was the adoption of the term “Commonwealth citizen” 
as an alternative to “British ritizeii." Allegiance to 
tlie Crown has not produced any common policy ; 
South Africa's racial discrimination is a case in point. 

The British Press hiu«, therefore, generally wel¬ 
comed tile change. The Manchester Guardian has been 
effusive in praise of India’s Prime Minister. The “role 
ho played was not altogether expected." He con¬ 
founded Winston Churchill’s prediction that he would 
be intensely bitter considering that 15 y(*ars of his life 
were passed in luisons under British orders. But 
instead he came “not to destroy the Commonwealth 
but to rejuvenate it.” 

Since then Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru has declared 
that it is po.ssible to invent or discover a device that 
would liuk the “independent sovereign republic” ot 
India with the (Brilidi) Commonwealth. Eire has gone 
hi'r own way. But the real problem that will continue 
to worry' our people is whether or not this device will 
throw us into the quarrel between Anglo-Saxondoro 
and Slav Communiarn. We can have* no interest in 
their wrangling.^. Neither can we remain neutral. This 
is a dilemma that will continue to harass us till wo 
are strong and organized in the modern sense of the 
words. 

South Africa in the Dock 

The South Africa Union, the white rulers ot 
South Africa, have been brought before the bar of 


world opinion since 1946 when ttn the initUdVfl d 
India their policy.of racial discrimination and Mgre* 
gation haa been subjected to scrutiny. Mrs. Vijaya* 
lakahmi Pandit has been the leader of the Indian 
Delegation on these occasions of argument and 
controversy. At the Paris session of the United 
Nations Organization’s General Assembly, holding its 
meetings since last week of September last, it has 
been her pri\'ilegc to lead the assault on racial 
arrogance and while colour conceit. On the present 
occasion she renewed the request that the South 
African Union do submit to Ihe Tnistceship Committee 
or Charter of Trust or “Trusleeslup Agreement” jn 
luspoct of the “mandated” teiritory of South-West 
Africa recognising the general superintendence and 
“supervi.sory” right of the U. N. 0. 

Mr. Erie Louvv, leader of tlie South African 
Deiegutiou, has been instiuclcd by his Goverament 
“to decline to place the territory under the authority 
of the U. N. O. on the plea that his (Jovernuient 
“recognized no legal or moral obligutiuu to submit a 
Trusteeahip Agreement.” The Chinc.se delegate, Mr. 
Liu Chieh, challenge<l thi.s plea by .saj’iug that under 
the U. N. O. Charier, the obligations oi mrmber- 
Stales are “clear,” unless “the ,S. A. Government 
intended to defy tlie luajority deri.sion of the General 
Assembly” repeated ng.iin and again—in 1946, in 1917 
and on the present occasion. 

Mrs. Pandit has bi-en upheld by delegates of the 
Soviet Union, of Uruguay, the Philipiunc Repubbe 
and Brazil. The suraiuary of their .>-peeehe.s that has 
appi'ared in the Indian Pie.s.s give us tlie idea that the 
Tnistecship Council has been finding itself in “a 
difficult jiosition as to what to do in the face of So"th 
.Ifricu’s persistent refusal to meet the wishes of the 
General Assembly,” to use ihe words of Salvador 
Lopez, the Philippine delegate. “It is iiiconooivable 
that a minority of one of the Mandatory Powem 
should consider itself to be in the right and reject the 
principles embodied in the Charter,” said the same 
,‘-l>eaker thus bringing out the fact that the South 
Africa Government represent .s only 25 per cent of her 
population usurping power on the strength of cannon 
and rifle ; the ruling Junta of w’hitemen have had no 
mandate from more than 80 lakhs of non-white 
population. The Soviet delegate, Semyon Tsarapkin, 
charged South Africa’s Government w'ith “flagrant 
racial di.scvinunalion”, with maintaining a "policy 
based on the supremaiy of the white jpan.” Hector 
Gcrona of Uruguay maintained that “there w'as an 
obligation on South Africa to give to «the United 
Nations an account of how they w'ere carrying the 
Mandate the League of Nations gave them.” Dr. B. 
Mai of Brazil stressed th? point that “no assurance 
had been given them by South Africa that it . . • 
would recognize the authority and supervisory func¬ 
tions of the United Nations.” 

As against these arguments,'South Africa’s dele¬ 
gate, Erie Louw, stood on bis cduntiy's legal right. 







Sduil^'Africa had receivetl ihef Maodate fbr S.-W. 
Afripa from the League of Nations ; the latter did not 
make, the U. N. 0. its “heir" in this respect ; the 
League had all along known that South Africa onain- 
(ained its attitude of “not entering into Trusteeship 
A^eementfi,” that the U. N. 0. had been encroaciiins 
on the sovereignty of a member-State by thus poking 
into her internal affairs. Since this discussion was held 
Paris despatches have told us that the General 
Assembly has held fast to her contention Ibat South 
Africa is under obligation, if not legal, to stibraii draft 
of a Trusteeship Agreement in her relation with 8.-W. 
Africa. We can well imagine what the reaction of South 
Africa will be to this U. N. O. insistence. l! will be a 
flat refusal. And ronfroirtcd by it what will the 
U. N. 0. do ? 

But before the TJ. N. O. decide to take any 
positive or drastic step, it will have to take stock ol 
the whole position. And on the fore-front of it will 
appear the words of racial arrogance blazoned in the 
Charter of (he Transvaal Church that 

“In Church and State there cannot be any 
equality between tlic white and the non-white." 

South African whites wotild not have dared out¬ 
rage tlu: collective conscience of the world, if they 
were not convinced that they had at their beck and 
call the white Powers and their citizens who have 
been dominating over world affairs for about 200 years. 
The British Empire had been built on this belief in 
white superiority ; in the economy of the United 
States tlie words of Transvaal Church’s Charter bold 
sway and influence the conduct of the ruling classes ; 
the work of Abraham Lincoln, the Liberator of the 
Negroes, has been millifiod by the defeated States of 
the Republic. Taking these things into consideration, 
we can say that it will require more struggle before 
the U. N. 0. can transfonm her aspirations into 
realities of social justice, of equality between peoples 
of diverse creeds and colours. Till then South Africa 
will continue to strut before the world. 

Gidwani on Pakistan Ordinances 

Dr. Choitram. Gidwani, former Prissident of the 
Surat Provincial Congress Committee and President 
of the All-India Refugee Association, has iasiU!»J the 
following statement: / 

"The campaign to drive away the last Hindu from 
Sind has recently been renewed. Respectable ponsons 
are being {At behind bars and detained under the 
provisions of the Maintenance of Public Safety Ordi¬ 
nance. EVhn some of the Congressmen, who have 
remained behind and stuck to Bind to be able to serve, 
igre being harassed and one by one they are being 
hounded out. There appears to be evidently a definite 
plan of ousting the entire number of remaining Hindus 
So that their ptoiierties could be taken over and the 
refugees settled tbmtm. i 

"One of these Ordinances professes to provide for 


the protection and care of the properties of evacuees 
from Pakistan and tlie other is said to be aimed at 
improving (he economic structure of Pakistan. The 
provisions of the second Ordinancse lay down that the 
Special Commi.ssioner appointed in this behalf ’and also 
the other officials under liiin shall have the right to 
requisition any prop<!rly for tlie purpose of rehabilita¬ 
tion of the refugee.» aud that thf entire proiierl.y oS 
Hindus which may be decmwl to be necessary for the 
rehabihiation of refugees, without regard to its remain¬ 
ing in the hands of it* rightful owner, could, by an 
order of the Commissioner, be sijiitrhed away. 

“Under the provisioas of Hie linsi. Ordinance, 
custodians of evacuees’ properly are to be appoiuted 
to take over in tlieir charge the custody of evacuees’ 
projiert.v which is defined very widely so us to affect 
al'iuost all tlie properties abandoned as well as Ihase 
in charge of the owner whose families may be out of 
Pakistan or in charge ol one or more of the partners, 
the rest of whom may have migrated to India The 
Ordinance further affects rftlro.speelivel,v all deal- con¬ 
cluded after August, 1947. They c?uld be dee.lured null 
aud void. Kor all new .sales to prcrijerties, (lie cu-todian 
is to be sathsHed aud a permission obtained. 

“But in the case of Wind Hindiih who are holding 
their properties, the Government has I'.dlod upon 
them to call back their faiiulie.s from India as the 
Pakistan Govenuueiit's charge is that, with one foot 
in India and the other in Pakistan, they could not be 
trusted to be loyal'citizens Again those whos ■ pro¬ 
perties have been rcqui.si1 ioned and otherwise utilised 
by the Government or which have been let out or 
leased to refugees are not getting any rent, or com- 
|{ien.sation. Furtlua- the Hindu lessepa have also been 
informed that after the eollecliou of the Khunf Crop 
all leases obtained after August 1. 1947, shall bo 
derailed to have expired. 

•‘This is the situation of which the Government 

India uuglit to take an immediate note. On the 
jirineiple of reciprocity, just as, for example, in the 
matter of trade between the two Dominions, the 
Gi»vrBniment of India should at once declare that the 
bead&to of all evacuees' proiierty shall be collecte*! 
UBd xitUized for the rehabilitation of refugeei in India. 
The <Soveminent ought also to take up the question 
in rcspBKt of other unjust piovi.sions of these two 
Ordinauces with the Government of Pakastan. The 
inexorable moral learnt by us during the 16 months 
>of our relations with Pakistan is that we have got to 
iStand on the firm grounds of reciprocity for our 
survival and solution of all our difficult problems." 

iBritisk Conservatives in Pakistan 

The attitude of the British Gonse’nalives towards 
Pakistan has remained an object of suspicion in India. 
Sir Percival Grifiiths, former leader of the European 
Group in the Central Legislative Assembly of pre- 
partition India, is one of those die-hard Britons who 
is taking an active interest in strengthening the 
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economy of Pakikan. Recently, he did a signal Bervice 
to the cause of Pakistan’s industrialisation by declar¬ 
ing, in the course of one of hia lectures at Karachi, that 
Pakistan was the safest place for the investment of 
foreign capital. This forthright view expressed by him, 
it is felt at Karachi, hue done much to create confi¬ 
dence among foreigners who intend to invest thei' 
money in Pakistan, but are hesitant about doing so <jn 
account of political and economic uncertainties. 

Speaking on the future of “tliis new but virile 
State," Sir Percival declared that he was convinced 
that there was great scope for joint. British and Paki¬ 
stan industrial activity. "This activity," he further 
deelurt'd, "would, iu its turn, synchronise witli colla¬ 
boration b<>lween the two countries in the widest 
sphene of jiolitics and this would itself materially 
strengthen both in their joint fight against the forces 
of darkness." 

Addressing foreign businessmen, mostly British. 
Sir Percival remarked that, before embarking on large- 
scale ventures, the fbusincssmuu from abroad must a-sk 
himaelf certain questions. One of these que.slions, he 
said, related to llie efficiency and stability of the 
administration. He explained that Pakistan htid to 
start from the beginning in the most di.sturbcd 
circumstauces. When the transfer of power first 
occurred, peoph; in some quartens faileil to undc'rstaiid 
the essential .soundness of Pakistan's national economy. 
Tlie foreign exchangt; position of Pakistan, he declared, 
was good. As regards the Dominion’s ra.v materials, 
the lack of iron and .steel remained a gre.at handiijap, 
although, according to him, such could be largely 
removed by tin; great hydro-electric .schcme.s, to which 
the (lovermnont was now giving priority. These 
schemes gave great s.atisfaclion to foreign businessmen 
and yir P<'rcival was proud that British eugineer.s wen' 
closely associated with them. He said that the British 
bu.Hines.smen and engineers were satisfied with the 
declared industrial policy of Pakistan and this was 
oue of llic reasons why they were today activel.v 
liarticipaliiig in the plans for the development of that 
Dominion. 

Mr. Ayyangar on Railway Working 

Broadcasting from the Delhi Station of the All- 
India Radio, India’s Transport and Railway.'. Minister, 
Mr. Qopalaswamy Ayyangar, revealed a tremendous 
increase in both goods traffic and passenger miles on 
Indian roilwaye. 

Mr. Ayyangar revealed : "Compared to 1938-39 
which reported 13,456 million pasrenger miles, the 
figure for 1947-48 was 30,192 million miles, an increase 
of 124.4 per'Cent.. The increase in the current year 
should be even greater.” 

Turning to the goods traffic, Mr. Ayyangar said : 
"The tonnage of good.s lifted in September, 1948, was 
5,052,000 tons representing an 18 per cent increase 
over the last 12 months.’’ 

ncfitit*svt fKo^t railwalta ora nr/%a«\arl«mav ncs foMi- o€ 


resources permit in building coaches, and the recent 
decision of the Government to reduce the number of 
classes on tmins from 4 to 3 is a step taken to ensure 
the maximum possible use being made of the stock 
that is available. 

“Judged by the sheer volume of transportation 
handled and its vital significance to the teeming 
millions of the population of this country,” Mr. 
Ayyangar added, “It is in no exaggeration to say that 
the efficient working of the railways determines the 
iciy tempo and amplitude of our economic life and 
u(aivit.v.’’ 

He referred to tlic organisation which has been 
set up to regulate "what should move and what can 
wait so long as the demand on the railways is greater 
than their capacity,” and said ; “This is what is known 
us the Priorities Urgunisation It is regarded by many 
with su.spicIon and by some who do not entirely 
understand its working as an unnecessary bottleneck. 
8o long as the Government have to fulfil their respon¬ 
sibilities equitably by the people of the country, they 
must have power lo determine priorities for rail 
transport, especially wlieu its capacity is so demouS" 
trably short of demand. Remember, it is only rad 
transport which can carry the thousands of tons of 
foodgiaius from ports to the hinterland and from one 
part of the country to another” 

“Again, it is only the railways which can carry the 
tbousan<l.s of Ions of coal required as a vital necessity 
for industry and trade. Ctertain minimum Iraiisporl 
requirements for essential goods lia\<' got to be met 
in spile of difficulties, and it is only after llu? has 
been done that the rest of the traffic capacity available 
can be distribuled amongst other.s. This iiuautuiu being 
limited, unless there were some regulation, a gre t 
deal of dicorder and dislocation would result. I am 
personally not enamoured of controls, nor are the 
Government, but controls when properly administered 
slumld be Ic'rs irksome when they are submitted to 
willingly under a democratic Govcrmiieat than when 
they are enforced by an alien administration on the 
people against their will. As soon as it is practicable 
tor the regulation of priorities for movement to be 
withdrawn, this will be done. But till then, Govern¬ 
ment must ask the public to exercise patience, and it 
is even more important to stand in the queue and not 
lo break the line, as that is often a major cause ot 
confusion and corruption.” 

Referring to bribery and corruption which were so 
widespread, he said : 

“On the railways, among the station, goods-train 
and such like staff, the demand and payment and the 
offer and acceptance of illegal gratification are almost 
a tradition, deep-rooted and of many decades stand¬ 
ing. A determined drive is now on to combat this evil 
with firmness amounting almost to ruthlessnen. Rail¬ 
way administrations are tackling this problem with 
the help of both the Provincial a|id the special police. 
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guilty of oomiptioa. It ia "hoped that these efforts on 
the administrative plan will produce satisfactory 
results, but the evil cannot be rooted out unless the 
administrations obtain the co-operation of the public. 
Particularly would I like to make a special appeal to 
the manufacturer, the trader, the passenger and all 
othnr users of railways to desist from tempting attempts 
to corrupt the railway staff with whom they co'me into 
contact or have to do business." 

Mr. Ayyangar would do well to squarely face the 
fact that the Railway Priorit.y Organisation is one of 
the greatest sources of corruption. So long as Ihi; 
rolling stock are in short supply, prioritic.s will no 
doubt have to be operated. But at the same lime strict 
watch ought to be maintaii^d that no favouritism or 
comrption enters it. Grant of railway priorities has 
long been a subject of strong criticism by busini'ss- 
inon ; it would be good if Mr. .Ayyangar can remove 
the evil. The queue system can Ik* successfully main¬ 
tained only when the persons .standing on it are sure 
that no violation of it tlirough backdoor arrangomontn 
for anybody will be tolerated. Mr. Ayyangar wems to 
be more realistic and more dt;tennined to stamp «»ul 
widc.spread coiTiiption in the railways. His predeceasor 
Mr. Mattliai had sidc-tracked this burning quest ion by 
denying its c>xi.stpncc. Mr. Ayyangar’s attention should 
also be drawn to the need for an immediate simplifica¬ 
tion of red tapi.sm in the Railway Department which 
greatly hampers production and trade and reduces the 
turn-oeer capacity of the existing rolling stock. 

Central Committee on Fair W'ages 

The Central Advisory- Council today derided to 
appoint a Central Conunittcc to determine principles on 
vhich fair wages should be baM>d and suggest lines on 
which thow principles should lie implemented. The Com¬ 
mittee is to report by the middle of January next. 

The employers’ side will be represented on the Com¬ 
mittee by Sir Homi Modi, Sir Sree Ram, Sir Padampat 
Singhania and Sir Bire,n Mookherjee, the workers' side hy 
Sri Ashok Mehta. Sri Khandhubhai Deshai, Sri B. B. 
Karnic and Sri Anjan Appe and the Government side hy 
one representative each from the Finance, Industries and 
Supplies and Labour Ministries. 

The personnel and the terms of reference as agreed 
to by the representatives of both the employers and the 
workers were announced by Sri S. Lall. Secretary, Ministry 
of Labour, Government of India, at the afternoon sitting 
of the Council which discussed the question of tlie deter¬ 
mination of principles of fair wages and statutory 
machinery required for securing the same fur the greater 
part of the, day. 

Sri Jagjivan Ram, Indian Labour Minister, inteiven- 
ing in the discussion on the subject at the request of the 
Council observed that he was anxious that things should 
be expedited. 

He observed, “If the Council agrees we will form a 
Central Committee here to examine the various principles 
and determine the ways and means for their implementa¬ 


tion. If we consiilule provincial conmuttees. it will be 
delaying matters. Unless we receive the Central Com¬ 
mittee's report, we will not Im able to arrivi- at any decision, 
so long as these provinrial rummittees do not submit 
their reports." His suggestion wa« welcomed by ‘all sides 
of the House. 

Sri Jagjivan Ram accepted Sri Ashok Mehta’s sugges¬ 
tion that directives should be sent to provinces to finish 
necessary spadework in the meanwhile so that wage boards 
eoiild be formed without avoidable delay after enactment 
of necessary legislation. In course of the general dis¬ 
cussion on principles of fair wages. Sir Homi Modi on 
behalf of the employers declared that the employers believed 
not only ill fair wages but progressively fair wages and 
wages which might be more than fair but the workers 
should respond in the same spirit. ‘We employers and 
employees alike are all servants of our master, consumer,” 
said Sir Sree Ram. 

On behalf of labour, Sri Khandhubhai Desai declared 
that fair wages should be tliouglit in terms of both com¬ 
modities and services. .Sir Homi Modi urged that the 
necessity of the labour was not only Bioney hut also facili¬ 
ties of housing, education of ehihlren, etc. Sii Shih Nath 
Banerjec emphasised that the wages should be adjusted 
to tlic cost of living. Sri Ashok Mehta urged that the 
conditions should be established to enable laliour enie.r 
into creative on-parlneTship in building India of our dreams. 

Tliis move ol the Central Go\ernment, to fix fair 
wages in joint consultation with the representatives of 
employers, employees and the stale, has bren in the right 
direction. The present unplamu-d and un-co-ordinated 
attempts to fix wages merely on the demand of Unioni 
labour has brought a good deal of eonfusion in the produc- 
tion structure of the country. It has henefiieit none but 
has Contributed to sucii an increase in cost of production 
that foreign commodities are now iireferrerl to Swadeshi 
products and most of the production units are threatened 
with destruction with the prospect of throwing the labour 
out of employment. 'Hie present mud race between the 
communist and non-communist labour leaders fur killing 
the goose that lays the golden egg and Stale's anxiety 
to gain a cheap but doubtful labour support bv placating 
them should immediately stop lioth in the ultimate interest 
of labour and that of the country. 

In an eflorl for fixing a fair scale of wages, close 
attention should lie paid to ascertain the amount of invisible 
profits made by the Managing Agents who arrogate the 
largest share of tlu profits. If the Indian Companies Art 
be amended along the lines of the present British Com¬ 
panies Act, as enforced since July last, abolishing the 
Managing Agency system and imposing heavy liabilities 
on auditors, a clear and heavy margin will be found for 
enhancing the wages even after paying the normal profit 
to the shareholder and without increasing the cost of 
pioduction. Unless on approach to the problem is made 
from this direction, no amount of Works Committees, 
Wage Committees, Truce Committees or Profit Sharing 
Committees will solve the problem. The past fifteen 
months’ experience ought to be an eye-opener. 
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Economy Committee’s Recommendatiorts 

The recommendations of the Economy Committee, 
set up by the Government of India, in regard to the 
minislrieti which thq? have already examined, under¬ 
stands the special New Delhi correspondent of 
Commerct, arc fairly drastic. In addiction to suggesting 
considerable reduction in the expenses of various 
ministries, the Committee is understood to have com¬ 
mented ndversfily in regard to the manner in which 
the ministries are functioning. In regard to the 
Ministry of Information, the Committee have sug¬ 
gested the abolition of the regional offices, the posts 
of Deputy Principal Officers and of 20 translators now 
empl»y€!d. The number of information officers, which 
arc now about 17, it is sngg8.stcd, .should be reduced 
to four only. The proposals of the Committee amount 
to a reduction of the Press Information Bureau from 
its total strength of 464 to 126. It is suggested that 
the Publications Brunch sliould not only not add to 
the strength but also reduce its present number from 
159 to 85. It hai^ been further suggested that the 
strength of the Food Mini.slry should be reduced from 
400 to 289. The Ministry of Food has been strongly 
criticised for its inefficiency in regard to the “Grow 
More Food" campaign and astern of subsidies. 
Although tlie Ministry gives a subsidy of Rs. 6 crores 
a year on food grains, both the quantity and the 
quality of foodgraina available to tlie consumer am 
very poor. 

The Committee have criticised the working and 
suggested reduction in the personnel of Health Minis¬ 
try, Agriculture Ministry, Ministry of External Affairs, 
Labour Ministiy and the Ministry of Transport. The 
strength of the Transport Ministry is sought to be 
reduced from 202 to 66. In regard to the External 
Affairs Ministry, the Committee have recommended 
that no more embassies should be opened for at least 
A period of three years. For the time being there 
should be no embassies in Rome, Stockholm or l^e 
Hague and that the existing or proposed posts of 
Publicity officers in Paris, Prague, Moscow, Shanghai, 
Bangkok and Saigon should be abolished. 

The said oorrespondent states that while the 
Committee have thus suggested reductions, some of 
the ministries until now, far from being satisfied with 
the present strength of personnel, arc having proposals 
to increase them very comriderably. For instance, in 
the External Affairs Ministry, 320 new posts are 
proposed ; in the Transport Ministry, there is a pro¬ 
posal to increase the personnel by 132, and the 
Ministry of Food, it is stated, wanls 481 additional 
appointments. The manner in which the various 
mibistries have been augmenting the strength of their 
personnel has almost reached the point of a scandal. 
The Food Ministry is probably the worst villain of 
the lot. 

The reason for this tendency towards an evei'- 
growing expansion of the Departments is the mifid 
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falling off in their efficiency due to jobbery and 
uejiutism and partiality in the matter of posting and 
promotion. UnlesI these evils are stamped out nod 
appointments and promotions are made strictly on the 
basis of qualification and merit, no amount of addition 
to the number of personnel will bring in efficiency to 
the administration. The heavy increase in the number 
of officers in the departments of the Government, 
where haves and have-nots are clearly divided, have 
already led to water-tight division of functions to such 
an extent tluit it is almost impossible even for an 
intelligent and well-informed person to find out the 
exact T'lacc where he can get his work done. Unless 
one ran get hold of a liaison-agent, who acts as a 
go-between for the officer vand the bewildered out.iider, 
one is driven from pillar to post and post to p’llar 
till the right place and person can be discovered. This 
is not only annoying but also it costs a good deal in 
time and money, and is one of prime reasons for cor¬ 
ruption in the offices. The efficiency and morale of an 
administration can be maintained only througti un¬ 
impeachable integrity in the matter of making 
appointments and promotioas which removes all heart¬ 
burning and brings in co-operation among tlic 
personnel, and a thorough siinplificalion of ntlicc 
procedure. The. Economy Committee st>pm.s to liavo 
done good work. It is imiierative that the recom¬ 
mendation of the Economy Committee shoulil 
rigidly enforced by tlie Dominion Parliament. Similar 
Economy Committees should be set up for the pro¬ 
vinces as well. 

U. P. Agricultural Income Tax 

Agricultural Income Tax has been a subject of 
study for a pretty long time, but moat of the provinces, 
except a very few, have shown unwillingness to tap it 
as a source of provincial revenue. Agricultural Income 
Tax has been imposed in Bengal but the return has 
been meagre. The experience of Bihar doas no>t al-so 
seem to be much encouraging. On the contrary, the 
cultivators have viewed this tax as a source of 
oppression rather than one of revenue. With this back¬ 
ground and without going deep into the matter, the 
Government of India, some time back, recommended 
a levy of agricultural income tax to augment provin¬ 
cial revenues. U. P. followed up this suggestion and 
an Agricultural Income Tbx for that province has now 
been cmnpleted. 

The chief feautres cf the U. P. measitre in short, 
are (1) the prescription of a minimum exemption limit 
at Ra. 1500 and the establishment of slob rates of 
taxation over and above that, ranidng from an anna 
in the rupee to four annas, varying with the nse bf 
the income; and (2) the imporition of a super-tax, 
at varjdng rates in addition to it, on incomes above 
Rs. 80,000. The Act is to have retrospective effect 
froim> July 1, 1948. The tax may be paid in four equhl 
instalments. 
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Tho U. P. Agricullural ‘Income Tax has been 
criticised on two grounds: first, on the particular 
aspect of the tax, as it obtain^ in the U. P. and 
secondly, on general grounds In the first place it has 
not been estimated ans^where as to how much tlie levy 
would bring to the Provincial Exchequer, although 
some reports have it at Rs. 1 crore. The circumstance 
occasioning the levy is a budget deficit and the 
function which the tax is to perform is to fill the 
gaj) between expenditure and income. If such be the 
case, one would believe iiml rightly too. that the tax 
might net in a huge inoo-Toe. Facts however seem to 
indicate otherwise. According to Pandit Pant himself, 
the tax will affect only one per cent of the semindars 
and the concessions n^dc to them by the Select 
Committee will deprive the Government of Ra. 25 
lakhs. In consequence it i.s clear that the tax returns 
will be smaller than the requirements as originally 
estimated and the net income, after paying all 
collection charges will be still less. Again, it is perti¬ 
nent to ask how the tax is going to be collected. It 
imay be remembered that when the TJ. P. Zemindary 
-Abolition Committee, i>resi(led over by Pandit Pant, 
decided over the abolition of this age-old .system, it 
put forth the novel suggestion that the panehiyets 
be allowf'd to gather the rent for the Government. 
Ts it likely that the .“ame source will be askcid in the 
pn'sent case also to collect the new tax ? If it is a 
different one, one should know whether it i.s any 
existing institution or a new institution to be 
coihstituted for this purpose specially. It is also not 
clear on what basi.s the figures regartling costs oi 
colleolion have been arrived at. 

Secondly, the levy is described as a finKvneial 
measure rather than as an agrarian one. If it, were a 
financial measure, as it has been characterised t.o be, 
its expediency would have to be based on the two¬ 
fold object of filling the budget deficit and curbing 
inflation. The first object is doubtful of achievement. 
Ap regards the second object of fighting inflation, it 
IS feared that tho tax, instead of accomplishing such, 
may actually accentuate it For, whereas the tax is 
meant to take off fromi the pockets of agriculturists 
a certain slice of income, it will, at the same time, 
reduce the margin of profit of the ryots and thus act 
as a deterrent to increased production. So far as wo 
have information, this danger is already evident in 
Bihar. Thus, if it is conceded that the problem of 
inflation ^s as much a problem of production, the 
effectiveness of the tax would again appear to be 
doubtfyl. 

Thirdly, in respect of provincial taxes like Agri¬ 
cultural Income Tax, Sales Tax, etc., there has been 
a growing demand, and a right demand, that there 
should be a nnifoim system for all Provinces and 
States. Regardless of this, however, Provincial 
Governments seem to be rushing through widely 
dirargent tax •measures throu^ their Legislatures. 


Such legislation also ignores the ^existence and work 
of tho Agrarian Reforms Committee set up uuder 
Dr. Kumarappa lo study agrarian problems with a 
view to nico'mmending a uniform approach to the 
provinces in solving them. • 

The experience gntlioicd in collecting Agricultural 
IiKiome Tax in Bihar and Assam reveals that practi¬ 
cally no cultivator is above ihe exemption limit and 
that the number of tux-palors is very small. In Bihar, 
for instance, only 12,900 porsoiifi were aasossed to the 
Central Income Tax iu 1939-40 and only 1,372 persons 
were assessed to Agriciiltuial Income Tax in 1940-41. 
Thu.s only about 14,272 persons iii all out of a popula¬ 
tion of 380 laklii, i.c., only .049 per cent, or iu other 
words about 49 persons in a lakh arc usually above 
the exemption limit which is not much abo\e the 
subsistence level. In respect of tea and other mixed 
inconip.s, the Central Income T.ix Department deter¬ 
mines llie whole income including the agricultural 
income. The provincial government take full advant¬ 
age of it. They simply gel a ccwfified copy of the 
assessment orders and levy a fax on tlic agricultural 
portion of the innome n.s delennined by the Income 
Tux authorities. The number of cultiiating assessees 
is negligible outside lea uiul sugar companies. If the 
Agricultural Income Tax be confined to such units 
alone, leaving out tho actual tillers of the soil, it will 
bring in revenue at a minimum possible cost without 
disturbing agricultural production. Zemindars and 
other rent-receivers may be left out of consideration 
because tlu'se clashes arc shortly going lo bo 
eliminated. 

Economics of Zamindari Abolition 

The Government ot tlir Indian Union have 
announced that t.hey will not be able to share the 
consequences following the projects of Prohibition and 
Zamindari Abolition. Almost all the Provincial Minis¬ 
tries have their laws ready-made in this behalf. In, 
Madras, they have gone in for total prohibition ; 
Bibar has pfis.“cd the law for Zamindari Abolition ; 
the Governor-General’s sanction holds up its imple¬ 
mentation. Aside from financial losses apprehended 
from these two measures there are other factors in¬ 
volved that have to be understood before the final 
step is taken. Prof. Radliakamal Mukherjee, head 
of the Faculty of Economics and Sociology in the 
Lucknow University, brought certain of these out in 
course of an address delivered to Economics and 
Sociology Chib of the University. Its summary, as it 
has appeared in the Press, will help to clarify thought, 
and we desire to share it with our readers. The land 
reform proposals in the United Provinces have the 
following satisfactorj' features; "Restriction of sub¬ 
division of holdings below ten acres, the rehabilitation 
of the village community with its management of 
pastures, waste lands, wells and markets and of its 
collective revenue responsibility and the abolition of 
landlordism.” 
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But the outfltanding defect is the neglect of the 
problem of rebabililation of 60 lacs of agricultural 
labourers comprising 20 per cent of the total number 
of people living on land in the province. The land 
reform could be regarded as either equitable or final 
that ignored altogether the existence of this class 
which was increasing by one lac a year. As a matter 
of fact, the U. P. Zamindari Abolition Committee’s 
rocommendation would aggravate the social conflict 
and mul-disiribution of land in the countryside by 
contributing towards the ejectment of almut 32 lacs 
shikmis from their holdings. This is a highly retro¬ 
grade step. 

About the social consequences of the Committee’s 
recommendation, Dr. Mukherjet* uttered a warning 
that should be heeded. “The Conunittoo shows a 
curious obscurantism in repudiating the advantages of 
mechanised cultivation for improvement of agricultural 
output in the province whicli is showing a big food 
deficit to the extent of five million tons. A virtual 
peasant proprietorship with rights of transfer would 
check the mdispensabie drive towards co-operative 
and collective farming, perpetuate inefficient cultiva¬ 
tion, bring the non-agriculturist moneylender to the 
land by the back door and start a fresh bitter struggle 
between the richer and the poorer peasantry. Conser¬ 
vative, retrograde and obscurantist land reform is apt 
to prepare the seedbed for unpredicilable social distur- 
banees as the political conaciuusn(’s,s of the peasantry 
newly aroused and diffusijd by adult franchise, fsees 
the frustration of an economic defeat.” 

SiUis and East Punjab 

The only British English-language daily paper in 
India has been significantly cultivating the Sikhs and 
giving publicity to their claims and demands that arc 
n>miuiscent of the spirit of separatism that has disrupted 
India’s unity ami integrity. The general body of 
Indian journalists appear to be trying to minimise 
the significance of their problem, their difficulties and 
frustrations, by turning the blind eye on these. As we 
have seen that Muslim separatism could not. be 
neutralised by a policy of indiilcrencc, we have in our 
own way been tr.ving to understand what the Sikhs 
feel and think and aspire to. Their material loss of the 
fertile canal colonies of undivided Punjab, the majo¬ 
rity of these falling in Pakistani Punjab today, can be 
represented by irrigation works fertilizing East Punjab, 
Delhi, and the western districte of the United Pro¬ 
vinces. Their Cfurdioaraa, associated with the lives and 
sacrifices of their Ourua, cannot be transferred from 
Pakistani Punjab ; suggestions have beqn made on 
their behalf that these, the most sacred of these, be 
constituted into “Free Cities” just as Pope of Rome’s 
enclave has been recognized by Italy. But this would 
require reciprocal arrangement in connection with 
Muslim shrines, the chief of which lie in Ajmcre and 
Sirlund. 

But the real grievance that appears to be agitat¬ 


ing the Sikhs docs not -appear to be concerned with 
this material and cultural loss. Its nature will be 
understood from thg following list said to have been 
placed before the Committee appointed by the East 
with a view to effect a Hindu-Sikh settlement in the 
province : 

(1) Representation for Sikhs should be on the 
basis of the 1941 census. 

(2) The Delimitation Committee should include 
an equal number of representatives of Hindus and 
Sikhs. 

(3) In all provinces other than East Punjab, 
Sikhs should be given representation by nomination 
or through reservation. 

(4) The Sikhs should have .6 per cent reserva¬ 
tion of seats in the Central Legislature. 

(6) There should be one Sikh Minister and one 
Deputy Minister at the Centre. 

(6) East Punjab’s Governor and Premier should 
he chosen by rotation. 

(7) Equal representation in the East Punjab 
Cabinet. 

(8) 50 per cent representation for Sikhs in the 
East Punjab legislature. 

(9) Lohara and Gurgaon should be separated 
from East Punjab. 

(10) RoprosenUtion in the services should he; 40 
percent Sikhs and 60 p^r cent Hindus and othesrs. 

Public men in India with their recent, exi'ericnce 
will shy at. the sjiirit behind many of these demands. 
There is om*—Punjabi in Gurumukhi .script be recog¬ 
nized fis a State language in East Punjab—which <loe.s 
not find a place here. It has our sympathy and 
support. Of tlie others we can say that their imple¬ 
mentation should not be attempted now when men’s 
minds are rocked on contradictory feelings which 
should be allowed to settle down. 

MithUa and Konkan Provinces 

The latest in the field to claim separate provinces 
for themselves arc the Maithili-spcakmg and Koukani- 
speaking peoples. Mithilu has had a place in India’s 
histoiy that goes back to unrumembered centuries 
Modern Maithil language has as old a record as 
Bengali and Assamese. But the historic vicissitudes it 
has passed through during Pathan, Mughal and British 
periods have made its individuality indistinct. During 
Akbaar's reign Mahamahopadhyaya Mohesa Thakkur 
got the grant of Tirhut in 1666-57 and succeeded in 
founding the Khandavala dynasty which is represented 
today by the Darbhanga Raj. It came to be attached 
to Bengal when Clive received the Dewany from the 
Delhi emperor. In 1911, it went to form part of tiie 
ProA'ince of Bihar. But all these developments have 
but intensified Mithila's separateness from *the Bhoj- 
puri-speaking people now dominant in the Congress 
Ministiy in Bihar. In a pamphlet entitled Why 
MithUa a Separate Province ? we get certain of the 
argumente in support of a Maithil Province. Publidied 
by the Mithila Mandal Central Committee, Patna, 
the pamphlet demarcates for the new province the 
districts of Darbhanga, MniaflEarpur, Champaran, 
Ninth Mongfayr, North Bhagalpur aQd Purnea empe- 
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ing aa area of about 26,000 sq. miles out of Bihar’s 
more than 64,000 sq. miles. • 

The Kookani demand a provillice whieh will com¬ 
prise the coastal areas west of the Western Ghats from 
Daman-Ganga river to Kosarugud in the .south ; it 
will consist of the administrative districts of Thaus, 
Kolaba, Bombay, Ratnagiri, Goa, North Kanara and 
a part of South Kanara with Bombay fjs capital. The 
Konkani language is claimed to be spoken by about 
seven millions of people. This claim is repudiated bv 
the Samyukta Maharashtra and Karnataka Province 
protagonists; they say that Konkan is a spoken 
language only, and as such cannot claim a separate 
distinction. We have heard of Konkaiiasta and 
Deshosta differences in Mtihamshtra, but did not know 
these that could be made into a platiorm fur a separate 
province. 

But, as we have always been supporters o[ Tiinguis- 
tic Provinces as necleus of the enrichment of cultural 
values, we think Uie ruling authoritie.s of India 
should divert a little of their attention to this problem. 
Difficulties there are in the way. But these have to bo 
overcome, and the way we do it will test our capacity. 
.\voiding them will be a failure of duty. 

Mayurbhanj and Orissa 

We cannot ;.ay 'tliat wo understand the reason or 
roasotw that infl'ionced the Maharaja of Ma.vurbhani 
to refuse to “merge” his State in Orissa during the 
Jrt.«t December negotiations when 23 of his brotlier 
linnces of tlie Orissa Statts had chosen this path of 
hiitety indicated by Sardar Ballabhbhai Patel. Neither 
can we wiy that we understand him now wlien he has 
.'igreed to “merger.” But what is more mysterious 
appitaiy to b<! the deci.sion of the Central Government 
to administer the State thcm.selves “until the question 
of its merger with a neighbouring province is finally 
d -lided,” to quote the words of Mr. Regie who was 
depiitinl as Chief Commissioner to administc'i Maym- 
bhanj on behalf of the Indian Union. The use of the 
article A in the above quotation appears to be signi- 
fieant to us, as it show.s that it is yet uncterUtin which 
neighbouring province will have the privilege of 
wolooming this particular State as a family member. 
There arc at present three candidates for this honour 
—Orissa and Biiiar are eager .suitons ; West Bong 11 is 
lukewarm. 

So far as we arc aware the Raj family of Miiyur- 
bhanj has^een a pioneer of the Greater Ttikal Mo^'e- 
ment. The father of the present Maharaja, the late 
Ram effandra Bhanj Deo, was a fellow-worker in thi.s 
Movement of the late Madhusudan Das, u Christian 
Oriya, who may be said from certain points of view, 
as the morning star of this political integration of 
Oriya areas dispenred through two or three provinces. 
The thought-leaders of the Ori>a resurgence had been 
Madhusudan Rao and Gouri Sankar Ray, amongst 
Othera, 


The claims of Bihar can be tfaced to 1912 when 
Ori.ssa and Bihar were sejiarated from Bengal to 
constitute a new province by Lord Hardinge. In 1937, 
the former was constituted into a separate, province, 
and Mayurbhanj went wiih it. During last winter’s 
angry controversy revolving round Seraikcla and 
Kherswau, we heard for llin first time that Bihar has 
ambitions foward.s Mnyurblianj. Adibasi leaders like 
Mr. Jaipal Singh were, it has been said, inflnoncod o 
put in claims on behalf of Adibasi.s who are about 
40 per cent of Mayiirbhanj population. He has done 
it so that all the Adibasis in the three provinces— 
Bihar, Oris.sa and Central Provinccvi—may be kept 
togetlier to add strength to his Jharkliand Province 
Movement working for a .se.iiurate pro\'incx> m the 
Indian Union. 

This analysis shows that something is afoot with 
regard to Mnyurblianj ; the use of nn article, ri’ferred 
to above, throw.s light on it. 

Sardar Patel on Bengal • 

In his Nagpur .speech, Sardfir Vallabhbhai Patid 
has made a reference to Bengal which has been looked 
upon in this province as an addition of unwarranted 
insult to the grievous injuries that she has sustained as 
a result of the Partition. Sardarji said : 

You go to Bengal, it is full of Bihar versus 
Benga.] and Bengal vr.rsuit Assam controversies. A 
Sikli taximan is not tolerated aud attempts are 
being made to replace him by a Bengali, Think 
of what dangers lie ahead in such disputes. 

It was in this voiy speech tliat Sardarji admiltcd 
the growing exodus of East Bengal Hindus to Weal 
Bengal and warning Pakistaai said that if Pakistan 
was determined to drive away Hindus from East 
Bengal, then "Pakistan must agree to give us sufficient 
land so that we can reliabilitutc them.” Sardarji, for 
the present, lias ended with this declaration but the 
poor and maimed province of West Bengal has, for 
the past fifteen months, been obliged to face the 
terrible task of relmbililating these millions. Assistance 
from the Centre has been insignificant, to say the leiusti 
and the Central refugee poiiey in regard to East Bengal 
Hindus has been of a rather step-motherly nature, 
i^ecially when compared to (be Punjab side of it. The 
displaced Bengali population have put the least 
amount of pressure on the Centre in the matter of 
rehabilitation and have mailc the least amount of noise 
in tills respect specially in view of the embarrassing 
condition of the Government of India. They have tried 
their level best to squeese thomsclves in here and W 
to find out an employment through their own efforts. 

Bihar-Bengal and Bengal-Assam • controversies are 
being carried on under the auspices of the leaders and 
Governments of Bihar and Assam, and not in Bengal 
us Sardarji has suggested. If Sardarji finds time to 
visit any Post Office in Calcutta or its subuibs, he will 
find rows of Biharis standing before their Money Order 
and Insurance Regia^tion counters waiting to remit 
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substantial amounttf to thuir native province. It u & 
well-known fact that one of the principal incomes of 
Bihar is remittances from Bengal. The Bengali people 
have not yel done anything to replace them by their 
own nationals. The manner in which tliis generosity 
is being repaid in Bihar in her treatment of the 
Bengali-speaking people of Manbhum and Singbhum 
has been a mutter of great resentment in thi-a province. 
And after all, ua all Congressmen know, Congress has 
repeatedly assured Bengal that these districts would 
be restored to Bengal the day Congress hud the power 
to do .m. Bengal is but asking for the restoration of 
juoperty pilfered from her by tlie British and handed 
over lo Bihar without any justification, beyond that 
of robbing Peter to pay Paul. 

As regards Aasam, the less said assuredly the better. 
Bengal’s sacrifice in her anti-Portition agitation of 
1905 saved A.ssam from becoming a Muslim majority 
province. Bengal’s support to the people of Assam in 
their stand against the influx of League Muslim.-- into 
that province, with thg help of the Saadullah Govern¬ 
ment, stemmed tlii.s immigialion to a very great extent. 
Bengar.s support to Assam in her refusal to sit in 
Group 0 under tlie Cabinet Mission Plan wa.s one of 
the prime reasons which contributed to the rejection 
of that plan and brought about the partition of India 
in which Bengal has been the worst suSercr. Bihar 
and Assam have both repaid the debt of Bengal 
through an ill-treatment of a people who did and still 
does render them signal aid in their econo'mic distre-ss 
and hours of trial. 

Bengal’s greatest tragedy is that slie has lived for 
others to her own cost. Hie Congress was started in 
Bengal, it gaintsi the greatest momentum in Bengal 
and in reply she was penalised with the Curson 
Pai-tition of 1905. Her Swadeshi Movement led to the 
«stablishment of cotton mills at Bombay and Ahmed- 
abad. Thi.s movement was the prime cause of British 
businessmen’s vengeful effort to oust Bengali dealers 
from the jute trade and the consolidation of Marwari 
capital in the city of Calcutta. This blow at the most 
vital part of Bengal's trade led to the utter ruin of the 
Bengali business houses established since the days of 
the Company and made ;his province dependent on 
non-nationals of the province in her food, cloth and 
cash-crop trade. When the Curaon Partition was 
annulled, Assam was saved, and the cause of Indian 
nationalist and Swadeshi movements advanced far, but 
Bengal had to pay through a dismembement of her 
vital mineral areas which were joined to Bihar. Now 
that freedom has been attained, Bengal stands tom into 
pieces, East Bengal, West Bengal and the Bengali areas 
of Bihar and Assam. As for the last statement regard¬ 
ing the Sikhs, wo wonder how a province’s attempt to 
man her essential transpoit service by her own men 
can be interpreted as an act of provincial narrowness 
even if what Sardar Fatal mid were true. We would 
have ignored it with Isontempt, had it come from 
anyone of a lesser standing thah the Sardar. We do 
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not know who is the contenbptible person who mifr* 
informed the Sardar, but we suspect that it is one of 
Uie lot that assiduously licked the boots of the British, 
in order to share in the loot of Benpd, while the years 
of futile but fierce campaigns were going on to dragoon 
the Bengalis into sitomissiun. The facts are diametri¬ 
cally opposed to what was stated by him, os the Sardar 
is well aware of by now. More we need not say but we 
confess that Bengal was not fully prepared for the 
kind of “recoguilion" she has received at Nagpur from 
Bardar Patel whom she believed to be non-partisan. 

Dr. Pattabhi on Linguistic Provinces 

The re-distribution of provinces on a rational basis 
should not be needlessly delayed any further, said the 
Congress President-elect Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya, 
speaking at a reeejjtion held in his honour by the 
Andhras of Delhi. The demand for linguistic provinces, 
Dr. Pattabhi said, wait a rightful demand and, as 
such, ought to be conceded. “We must remove the 
artificial boundaries which the British had laid down 
by coercion for their own coDvenience. If Europe can 
have 28 countries why India cannot have 14 provinces,”" 
Dr. Pattabhi asked. 

Dr. Sitaramayya has for hmg been a champion of 
the demand for the ci-eatinn of linguistic provinces 
and he has achieved succe.ss so far as hw own home 
province is concerned. But it is also equally patent 
that he has turned a blind eye and a deaf ear to this 
rightful demand when it emanated from the Bengali- 
speaking people. The fact remains that Bengal ha.s ^ 
far been unable to secure .“Jupport from this vociferous 
cliampion of linguistic provinces in her effort to get 
back the Bengali-speaking districts of Eastern Bihar 
and the just demand of the Bengali-speaking districts 
of Assam for the creation of a Purbachal Province has 
been turned down in a meeting of the Congress 
Working Committee in which Dr, Sitaramayya was 
present but did not lend his support to the representa¬ 
tives from Purbachal. 

India at Columbia University 

India was the theme of a public lecture at 
Columbia University, New York, on the 17th Novem¬ 
ber. This was in connection with the Mary Keatiuge 
Das Memorial Lecture delivered by Prof. R, L. 
Bcbuyler. He is an authority on modem constitutioma 
and world politics. The lecture which was entitled 
“India, the U. S. and the British Commonwealth” is 
the first of a series inaugurated at Columbia Univer¬ 
sity by the Tarek Nath Das Foundation of New York 
City. The object of this Foundation is to promote 
Indian studies and foster cultural relations betwema 
India and the U. S. A. ^ 

Ant^her National Anthem 

Mr. Ravi Sankar Sukht, Premier of CeAbnl 
Province and Berar, haa sponsored another naticdul 
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stttitem. In introducing it to the public, he eeys that 
it is "an adaptataon’* of jRabindranath Tagore’s Jana- 
Gnna-Mttm Adhimyaka song His Home Minister, Mr. 
Dwarka Prasad Mishra, has vent&red on it at his 
“request”; he suggeats that the new anthem oonlains 
“what is best in the two songs”—ItobiiKlmuatli’s and 
Bankim Ciiandra’s Vande Mataram, and embodies 
what constitutes the “most cherished heritage of our 
philosophy and culture.” To enable our readers to 
juc^e this claim we reproduce below both the Roman 
character version and the English translation of this 
new song. 

"Jam-Oam-Matut-Adhibasini, Jaya hea Mnhmani 
Bharatmala. 

Hyma-Kiritini, Vindhya-Mekheky, 
Udadhi-Dhout~pad KafUaky, . 
Qanffa-Yanvwna-lRuv>a-Kri^narGodnv(iri~}a1a- 
bimaley, 

Bibidha tadapi abibhaktey, Shanta, 
sfiakti-aanyunktey, yug-^ug abhinav Mata, 
Jarut-Gana-Klenha-Binagkitti-Jaya h^.a Mahimani 
Bharatamata, 

Jaya hea, Jaya kea, Jaya kea, 
Jaya-Jaya-Jaya-Jaya, Jaya haa." 

“Supreme in the heiirts of humanity, Tlioii radiant 
jewel on Earth 

0 Motlier India : Be Thou victorious. Thy head 
crowned by the Himalayan snows, 

The Vindhyas girdling thy waist. 

Thy Lotus-feet washed by the ocean ; 

Thy body kept pure by the flowing waters 
Of the Gangas, Yamuna, Rewa, Krishna, Godawari. 
Thou art the indivisible in a seeming diversity; 
Thou art peaceful >pt blessed with unconquerable 
strength ; 

Thou livest ever afresh ; ever young in every age. 
0 radiant jewel on Earth 1 Mother Indi.a 1 
Tliou who conquers all ills of the suffering 
Huriinnity, Re Tliou Triumphant. 

Re Tliou victorioi'.'^, ever and ever and ever again 
victorious 1" 

We know that Mr. Dwarka Prasad Mishra passed 
part of his student days in Calcutta, and that he 
dabbled in numbers becau.se numbers cauu' naturally 
to him. Since theu, he aiipcars io have made a name 
in (be Hindi literary world .as author of Kmhnav<^n. 
Now, he is for a higher flight; he is uot satisfied with 
the role of a maker of laws ; he want.^ to live in 11m 
memory of his people as a maker of its songs. We 
icspeot his ambition, but we would urge him to realize 
whether “adaptation” of other's composilicm is the 
sure way of reaching this goal. His chief, perhap^^ un¬ 
knowingly, gave away the case of his “adaptation” by 
using the words—“the sole apology for this venture.” 
• 

I M Battle of Languages and Scripts 

Members of the Constituent Assembly from Tamil 
Nad, Andhra, and Karnataka are said to have adopted 
a resolution adopting Hitsdi in Devnagri soript as tiie 
offieial language is the country ; they also agreed 
En gifeb flio ttM aendiiiuie to be leoogsiMd aa tbs 


official language for the next fifteen^ years. This ahows 
that Gandbiji’s advice that the official language 
should be Hindustani in two scripts—Devnagri and 
Urdu is being abandoned. Pandit Jawaharle! Nehru 
has been appealing for patience, warning against any 
imposition by force of numbers. The entJiusiasts for 
Hindi appear, however, to bo determined to force 
matters even during the pre-Mnl session of the 
Constituent Assembly. They have been mobilizing 
their forces with a view to slainpeile it into taking 
the decision determined by I hem. 

And the reactions to these ru.sh tae.tics cunnol but 
be unfortunate. There ha.s been an auti-Hindi mote- 
ment in Tamil Nad organized under the leadership of 
Mr. Ramaswamy Naicker, an old companion-at.-ar.ms 
of the present Governor-Genernl i*f India during the 
Non-co-operation Movement days. It, has been draw¬ 
ing strength from the Drnvidaslan Movement inspired 
by hostility to “Aryaniam"—the norms and forms ot 
Iif(> represented by Bmhmlns. It i.s not non-Br.ahmins 
.alone of South India who hav(.‘ been ort!.aaizing 
opposition to Hindi. During the inwiit wssioii of the 
Con.stitupnl Aaserably racmliers re present ing South 
India have been rai.sing their voice against forcing 
Hindi. Mr. Krishnamac'hnri .«poke of “Language 
Imperialism”; Mr. Nagappa retjue.sted ''members from 
(he North not to ipapose Hindi al once.” These warn¬ 
ing voices should be heeded. The arguments indicated 
above should counsel the policy of “hasten slowR’.” 

Why did They Accept Partition 

A coherent picture of the developments which 
forced Congress leaders to agree to the division of 
India has yet to appear. We have he.'ird itrul read t.hut. 

soon as League nominees entered tlie Interim 
Government under false pretences of full co-oiieration 
in it and with the work of the Constituent Assembly 
they started to sabotage the work of the Government. 
.As the Governor-General, Ijord Wavell, was a bene¬ 
volent observer of these antics of his proteges. Pandit 
.lawaharlal Nehru, the Vice-President of the Executive 
Council, could only make ineffectual protests. 

There were oIIkt SBbo*eur.s a,t work—^Ihc members 
of the British bureaucracy. Sardar Ballabbbhai Patel 
in c.our.se of his recent Naginir speech to representa¬ 
tives of the Chattisgarh Slate.s, now merged in the 
('tentral Proium-ea, lifter! a part, of the veil over their 
ai-livit.ie.s. He related how when he was entrusted 
with the Btafes’ portfolio in addition to that of Home 
Affairs he "found that the Political Department, in 
league with certain Prine«s, was bu.sy hatching a 
conspiracy to break up the unity of India.” The 
Bastar State affairs gave him a clue to “thcae nefarious 
jiractices. The State has immense natural resources ; 
these were on the point of being mortgaged to 
Hyderabad by a long lease. Sardar Patel put his fool 
down on these goings-on. The Political Depart®®®* 
at first tried to irithhold tAe relevant papers: ulti* 
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mat«]y these oame. ^ Then the Political Department 
started to argue that as they were by Law “guardians” 
of the iminor prince, they were competent to enter 
int») the contract for lease. They were bluntly told, 
however, that “as they were going away,” they should 
not “bothi'T about their wards.” 

Experiences like these forced on him the urgency 
of a decision. 

It was then that I was made hilly conseious 
of the extent, to which our interests were being 
prejudiced in every way by the machinations of the 
Political Department and came to the conclusions 
that the .sooner we were rid of these people ihe 
better. 

I came to the conclusion that the best i!Ours!P 
was to drive out the foreigners even at the cost, 
of the partition of the country. It was also then 
that I felt that there was only one way to make 
the country safe and strong, and that was the 
unification of the rest, of India. 

In course of his speech at the Benares Hindu 
University ipccial convocation conferring on him a 
doctorate on November 25 last, Sardar Patel referred 
to this <nriatter again in these words : 

1 felt, that if we did not accept partition, India 
would be split into many bits and would be com¬ 
pletely ruined. My expiirirnce of office for one year 
convinced me that the way we wei e proceeding wo 
were heading for diBaBt.er. We wopld not have had 
one Pakistan, but several. Wc would have had 
Pakistan cells in everj' ofilne. 

The Muslim liOagiic. supportinl by the British 
ruling cla.sscH, exploited this anxiety. And partition 
w'liK the way out. 

Vacuum in South-East Asia 

The Eastern World of I.a)ndon, a year-old monthly 
journal, in its Augiwt-September (1948) Double- 
Number has articles which are critical of the policy 
of the United States in East. Asia, These leave the 
impression in the mind that the conductors of the 
jifurnal are not reconciled to the “policy of scuttle” 
w'hich Britain’s Labour Government has been follow¬ 
ing, and are not happy that the great Republic across 
the Atlantic should have succeeded to the British 
lierilage. ’Dirough almost all the articles runs a note 
of steady diwipproval of U.S.A.'s acts of omisrion and 
cuinmission. This rancour is at variance with the 
requirements of the camaraderie between these two 
Anglo-Saxon Powers. The writers have hardly any 
:dtemative plans to suggest ; the political consequences 
of the two World Wars of the 20th century appear 
in have deprived Uiem of that power. As reflecting the 
British mind this journal has significance as the 
“candid” friend of the greatest nation of the modem 
world. 

To Indian readers the article entitled as above 
has a value, because it mil enable us to see ourselves 
as others see uq, specially when the opinion is being 
canvassed amongst us that India has a ediance of 


stepping into the leadership of Asia. We know ths^ 
India’s Prime Minister disapprovm) of .Uiis ambition. 
But even Sardar BaUidrhbhai Patel has not been able 
to resist the temptatSon of appealing to the gallery in 
this matter. And Major-Generid HartweU’s article will 
do us good if we take care to imdeistand its implica¬ 
tions. He talks in terms of power-politics ; he thinks 
that the “power vacuum” created by his countiy’s 
retirement from India and Burma “cannot be filled 
from within the area” (S.-E. Asia) witbin a predictable 
future. In the language of geo-politics, made famous 
by the German General Hausoffer, "the land mass of 
India, or alternatively the land mass formed by 
Burma, Siam, Cochin-China and Malaya . > . is 
es.-<cntia} to puramountcy in the area.” And it is also 
esseuliul that, “llus latter mtm should be under one 
qvncral control.’" 

Who is to exercise this control now that Britain 
has withdrawn power from almost the whole of this 
aiTa 7 And as India will be "looking inward rather than 
oui.ward,” there is the dread prospect that the Soviet 
Union may step in to fill up the vacuum. The writer 
says that “it requires little strategical sense” to see 
Hint for Ru.«.sia, on the top of this land mass, “the 
physical control of India is a sine qua non unle.ss 
China can be absorbed." The “obvious danger siiots” 
are, according to him, “some or all of Iraq, Iran, 
Afghanistan, Siukiang, Nepal and Tibet . . . (with 
Ka,«ihniir thrown in).” 

Major-General Hartwell may have lii.s own in¬ 
formation to be so positive about “danger si>ots.” But 
to many this prophecy may appear to be Soviet- 
bailing. We think that Russia will be trying to exploit 
the success of Chinese Communists. And for this he 
has found a remedy in a .suggestion of Captain Liddel 
Hai-t with regard to Germany which can be applied to 
the other defeated nation—Japan. We will allow the 
writer to elaborate this Liddel Hart, argument; 

“. . . as the situation oia-a-bis Russia has deve¬ 
loped, it is essential to drop our prc-oonceivod 
ideas ou the military revival of Germany, and so 
far at least as Western Germany is concerned to 
promote such revival if there is to be any chance 
of imposing a physical check to Russia . . • 
mutatis mutandis may not the same principle be 
applied to Japan in S.-E. Asia ? ... Is not a rs* 
militarized Japan probably essential . . ■ ?” 

Histoiy appears to be repeating itself. The emer¬ 
gence of Hitler was made possible by British encourage¬ 
ment. Fear of the Soviet Union was the driving force 
then as it is today. „ 

r 

China's Fight Against Communism * 

The continuing failures of the C^iaiig Kai-sbek 
Government of China to stand up against the ChiaWK 
Communists have pussied and n^stified many. And 
conridering the United States int^ests involved: in 
China's fmtunes, the worid has been unsble to imdto* 
why the IVuman AdntoirtMtwa slMNild A*vt 
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heen «laek ia renderiog adequate help to China in her 
sore trial. But those who remember that in January, 
1847, the United States Government withdrew its 
representatives from the Big Three Committee.'esla- 
blished in China on February 9, 1946, to mediate between 
the Chinese Government and the Communists with a 
view to end hostilities between the two, can detect 
some meaning in the Chinese debacle in 1948. G<'neral 
Marshall, the present Secretary of State for Foreign 
.\ff»iirB in the Truman Administration, was Chairma’i 
of this Conunittee. And in re.signing from it he pub¬ 
licly made a stinging criti dsm of the Chinese parlies, 
mostly supporters of the Kuomintang Government, 
who had weakened in their revolutionary roh in the 
affairs of the country. The announcement made on 
Jonuai^ 23, 1947, fro.Ti Wrlhhiugton further tokl the 
world that the U. S. A. Government had decided “to 
terminate itt? connection with the Executive Hi'ad- 
quarters which was established in Peiping by the 
('ommittee of Three for the purposes of supervising 
in the fiidd of the execution of the agreement for 
cessation of hoslilitiiis and demobilization and re¬ 
organization of the armed forces of China.” 

This episode i.s recalled today to explain the dis¬ 
satisfaction of U. S. A. leaders with the Chiang Kai- 
shok Administration. We liave seen hints thrown out 
in that country’s press that authoritative quarters at 
Washington would not be sorry if the Kuomintang 
Government is ousted from power. Of course, they do 
not say so in public. This dissatisfaction apart, Gomm'i- 
nist victory in Manchuria will entail a major shift in 
the balance of power in East Asia. This diplomatic 
language can be made intelligible to the geniTal 
public by saying that without Manchuria’s natural 
resources China cannot be a great Power. It. will have 
more permanent effects. The Western world has to 
realize that if China falls to Communism, the patient 
and industrious millions of the country will turn the 
scale in world affairs ; their very numbers soon or 
late will weigh heavily in favour of Moscow. 

The news from Wa8hingt,on that President Truman 
has been applying his mind to a fresh attempt to 
understand the riddle of China is .significant. But he 
has to understand that even if his country’s resources 
asd capacity and willingness to help were many times 
greater than what these arc, China could not be saved 
to Democracy if her people did not will it. He has 
also to realize that the policy of liia country with 
regard to Japan has a great deal to do with Chinese 
lack of will J,o fight against Communi.sm. To the 
Chinese Japan’s ambitions and practices are a greater 
devil than, those represented by the Soviet Union. 
This feeling was given expression to in cour«! of an 
Open Letter to the U. 8. Ambassador addressed by 
4W ProfesBors of various Universities in Peiping, 
"giving chapter and verse in support of their conten¬ 
tion that American policy has been effectively re- 
anning Japan, and re-instating many of the former 
Japanese imperiaiista,” to summarise from aitioleE and 


statements appearing in an American joumid. The 
Ambassador, Dr. Leighton Stuartf has been an 
educator of Chinese youth for about 30 years ; he was 
connectwi with llu' Yenching University at Peiping- 
And the Chinese Professora, many of themi his 
students, appear lo be justifieil in their bitter 'xjm- 
menl that “he has not yet leurnt euuugii about the 
Chinese” which alon(< would have enabled him to warn 
his Gove^ment of the danger of (heir policy. Will 
they yet reverse it and l•c-cnll^l tlu' vital elements in 
China to fight for Democracy ? 

Before Ptparl Harbour 

The United States’ version of Japan’s entry i“to 
the second World War has taught the world to regard 
the air altaek on Pearl Harlioiir as its beginning in 
East, Asia. 'Fhe judges of the International 'rribunal 
trying Gi'iieiii! Hideki Tojo and ‘24 other .la 7 mnese 
war loi-ds have found, however, that before the U.S.A. 
ships at Pearl Harbour were dcstifiyed, Japanese war¬ 
ships had allacketl Kota Bahru in MiUaya’.s tin dis¬ 
trict. This particular attack Uwika plate at 2-40 s.in. 
(Japanese time) on the 8th Decemlicr, 1941; this was a 
hundred iiiinules before the assault on Pearl Harbour ; 
the Japanew.' landeii troops- on the Malayan beaches 
nearly an hour before the first Japanese plane.s had 
appeared over the Pearl Harbour naval base. 

In the judgment delivered by the Indian Judge, 
Dr. Kudha Binode Pal, the Japanese war lords were 
ai^qiiitled. As this judgment was not allowed to be 
read out in Court, the summary that has appeared in 
the Indian Press leave,s the iiniiression in the mind 
that Dr. Pal held the policy followed by the Euro- 
Aineriean Powers, h'd by (he U.ri.A., as really respon¬ 
sible for driving Japan to this war. Before and after 
the first World War, the Western Powers encoiiragod 
•Tapanese ambitions. 'I'hc Auglo-Japanc^e treaty of 
1902-3 hastened (he Rus.so-.Tapanese war. The then U, 
S. A. President, Theodore Boosevell., is reported to have 
sugge.sUid to Japan that sho should declare a "Monroe 
Doctrine” for East A.sia. During the first World War, 
the U. S. A. Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
Lansing reeognised that “Japan liad special interests 
in China particularly in the parts to which her pos¬ 
sessions are contiguous.” And in 1930, Ambassador 
Castle doelared that "Ja(iao must, be and will be the 
guardian of peace in the Pacific.” 

These declarations went into Japan’s head and 
inflamed her ambitions. Dr. Pal mu.sl have quoted 
these and others. Why the Western Powers failed to 
accept the logic of their friendly feelings we do not 
know from any of their recorded declarations. By 
opposing Japanese ambitious they created bittemesi 
which sought an outlet in war. Their'policy of dis¬ 
crimination against non-white peoples will continue to 
embitter relations between the coloured and the 
"colouileSB” peoples ; the word within quotation marks 
was coined by Mrs. Annie Besant not as a term of 
compliment. 
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Truman as U. S- President 

Eany Tnimaa hw been elected President of the 
United States falsifying tlie confident prophecies ot 
[)oUticiiin8 and publicists in the United States and oi 
outside. The success of his rival Thomas Dewey was 

very assured that a Chicago daily did splash the 
news of his victory in an early edition of the paper on 
I lie dfly the news was published, and the New York 
Times, the biggest paper in the United States, gave 
iJowpy three-times more election votes than his rival 
111 course of “a nation-wide election-eve survey.” All 
the wise, men and women of America have been 
repenting of their folly and started to explain the 
ivhy's and how’s of this miracle. We do not know if 
this wise-afler-the-event elucidation will do anybody 
iiny good, But as it is in the day’s business, we baie 
to tolerate these lucubrations. 

By his almost single-handed fight against over¬ 
whelming odds even in his own party, Harry Truman 
liiis proved that he had unexpected virtues that the 
uorld had not bargained for. It had been the habit to 
treat hiim as Presidetl by courlcsy succeeding by an 
■iccident the real organiser of the victor>’ in the 
•'('(‘ond World War of the 20th century. As Vice- 
I'riviident of the U. 8, A. in Franklin Roosevelt’s 
ourth term as President, depending for this post 
on Roosevelt’s choice. Harry Truman became 
President because under the law of I ho Republic ou 
I lie event of the President’s deiith the Vice-President 
.uitomatically steps into his shoes. 

But by his victory in the 1948 election Harry 
Truman becomes by his own right Chief of the State 
and Coramandor-in-Chief ot its armed forces, What 
effect his vietory will have cm the internal economy 
of the U. 8. A., it is too early to say. Vaguely under¬ 
standing the aims and objects of Truman’s Deimocratic 
Party and of Dewey's Republican Party, we do not 
propose to venture on an excuraion into the meaning 
of these supposedly conflicting ideas, ideals and 
proctices. Truman has been elected by the last-minute 
Milid support of American Labour, we have been told. 
What it will mean in the internal politics of the grc>at 
Itiypublic, time will show. 

On international affair^, Truman’s victory is not 
(.vpected to bring any radical change. We have heard 
so much of the “bi-partisan” policy of the U. S. A., 
of the two parties being of one mind in the pursuit of 
foreign aims that we need not expect the new President 
to .mnke any “new departure” in the line. Tlic world 
has been told since 1939 that the 20th century is and 
will continue to be the “AmericBH Century”, that the 
American way of life will dominate over world affairs. 
Harry Truman will be expected to follow the path 
that eemsolidates this aspiration. If strife and conflict 
try to halt or defeat it, IVumBn will not fail or falter 
to take up the challenge of the rival. History has pre¬ 


pared this role for tire sucoessor of Franklin Roose¬ 
velt. He has had no choice in the matter. 

Injustice to IndSun-owned Collieries 

It is a pity that we have to Write under the above 
caption even now in the same manner as we did while there 
was a hundred per cent British rule in the country. The 
present Ministers of the Central Cabinet raised some time 
ago the cry “Produce or Perish," The Indian colliery pro¬ 
prietors, true to their traditions of loyalty to the Congress, 
carried out the hehest and now realise to their cost that 
“Produce and Perish” would have been the more correct 
slogan. Of late there has been a remarkabk improvement 
in the supply of wagons in the coalfields but all this 
has gone to the British-managed collieries of which stocks 
have been reduced almost to nil. Coal worth about Rs. 6 
ciores lies and deteriorates as lime passes at the Indian- 
owner! collieries. Eighty Indian-owncd mines have had 
to close down. Of these forty liclong to Bengalees who 
are backward in trade and industry. A few months ago 
British-managed jute mills piled up at Bliadreswar a huge 
stock of coal mo.stly from British-managed collieries and 
but for the vigilance of the Press would have appropriated 
it to their use much beyond the target fixed by the Govern¬ 
ment. Soft coke used in cooking food was so long the 
main stay of a large number of Indian-owned collieries 
raising comparatively inferior, coal but recently British- 
managed mines of first class coil ,qu the B. N, Railway 
beyond the Damodar river manufactured the domestic fuel 
and got an extra supply of wagons to despatch it to 
Calcutta stations. Indian.owned soft coke collie-ries have 
thus been deprived of even that poor share of wagon supply 
which British rulers did not deny them in the past. Tlie 
same is true of brick-burning coal. Thus Indian-owned 
collieries have been deprived of two items of wagon supply 
which have been their close preseive for decades. This 
is independence witli vengeance. British industries in Use 
country buy generally from British-managed mines. Sir 
•loscph Bboie as Railway Member in the old Viceroy’s 
Council, for the first time, placed the major portion of 
railway orders with Indian-owned colleries. That system 
has been reversed this year, British-managed minn getting 
the lion's share of the Railway custom. According to Dr. 
Sir Cyril S. Fox and a host of Indian geologists, the stock 
of metallurgical coal in India will be exhausted in 43 
years unless its use for non-meiallurgical purposes is 
stopped immediately. Instead of doing that the Govern¬ 
ment of India is echoing the cry of the British Managuig 
Agents that with the installation of washing plants or 
desulphorisation diere will be no dearth of metallurgical 
coal for a long time to come. The Government should 
have discerned that this is special pleading of devices that 
remain to be proved in Indian conditions. Why rituold 
the country imperil -its future just to enable forngn 
capitalists to line thrir pixels? Ilicre is a talk of (educ¬ 
ing the total target of coal wagon strpply. In that ease 
there is every chance of the Indian section of ^ oogt 
industry suffering srill more. . 
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Bt Bn JADUNATE SABKAR, At, (UA, sxitt. 


Tbk rule of the Pala kings over Bengal and Bihar 
lasted for four centuries and a half. It began in Bengal 
about 760 AJD. and soon spread to Bihar. And when 
the line of 18 kings ended in Bengal about 1160, what 
was probably a junior branch of the family continued 
to hold Bihar till the Muslim conquest forty years 
later. In their best days the Pala kings reached almost 
imperial grandeur, as their sway extended to the 
United Provinces, Assam and Orissa, or at least their 
Buserainty was acknowle<iged by vassal kings in those 
provinces. 

Vincent Smith rightly praises the Palas os "one 
of the most remarkable of Indian dynasties . . • 
Dharmapala and DevapaJa (tlie second and third 
of the line) succeeded in making Bengal one of the 
great powers of India . . . The Paja period was 
one of marked intellectual and artistic activity." 

Tonight I shall not 4^k of their wars and con¬ 
quests, internal dissensltias and marriage alliances. 
These things you can find best in Dr. R. C. Majum- 
dar's masterly chapters in the first volume of the Dacca 
University History of Bengal. I hold that the greatest 
achievement of the Pala kings was that under them 
Bengal first took its distinctive shape as a compact 
separate province, out of a number of -alien districts 
which had before them no bond of union, though 
geographically adjacent. In the Pala empire, Varendri 
and Banga, Rarha and the northern Mongoloid fringe, 
were all welded into one country, one State, by 
remaining under the same sceptre and being ruled 
under the same administration for four centuries 
continuously. Secondly, we have to remember that 
the Bengali race look i^ present shape in language, 
religion, social usages, and mental peculiarities during 
this dynasty’s rule. That shape has been modified only 
by three later forces, namely, (1) the uniform pattern 
of the Mughal administration imposed on the province 
after. Akbar’s conquest, (2) the rise of a Vaishnav 
Church under Chaitanya’s disciples, and (3) the 
impact of European trade and capital from the middle 
of the 17th century. Islam introduced a foreign and 
unassimilablg element into Bengal, no doubt; but the 
Bengali Muslims have never been apart from their 
Hindu neighbours and former blood-relations in speech, 
social usage and favourite literature. Thus, I claim that 
the Pala period created that dompoaite product, viz., 
a distinct racial and cultural personality, called the 
Bengali or Qauria. 

A revolutionary change was completed in Bengal 
during the four centuries of Bala rule. Before the 
coming of these kings, we see. diaity through the mist, 
only « loose bundle of tribes, migratory bands, and 


foreign adventurers who had turned Bengal into a 
fighting arena, the big devouring the small, like fishes, 
matsya nyaya, as a contemporary inscription rightly 
describes it. There was, before the Palas, no central 
ruler for the whole province, no power ft> enforce 
justice. But at the end of the Pala period We find that 
all these groups of men had taken root in the soil, 
adapted themselves to their neighbours, and all had 
been fused info one people or nation. The peculiar 
Bengali racial mould had been prepared and all men 
had been cast into it. 

There was a similar striking change affected in our 
social organisation. Under the* earliest Pala kings 
Buddhism was the favoured and possibly the prevailing 
religion ; under its influence there was no caste dis¬ 
tinction, no food restriction ; social usages and reli¬ 
gious rites were in a confused or changeful shape, a> 
one would naturally expect in a society convulsed by 
political turmoil and the anarchy caused by the 
collapse of the Gupta imperial government. Mixed niar- 
riages, and even unions without marriage would be 
very frequent during such social anarchy. Therefore, 
just when Pala rule ended and the Sena line began, 
the Bengalis realised that they hod once again gained 
settled order and peace, and Vallal Sen signalised the 
end of social anarchy by purifying the castes, as our 
traditions say. He really reorganised the castes, or 
rather gave his royal sanction to the grouping and 
discipline of the social grades that had already taken 
place silently during the four centuries of setUed rule 
and national prosperity under the Palas. 

This new stratification of Bengali Hindu society 
has lasted down to our own days, and its intellectual 
basis is the San.skrit ritualistic and theological 
literature that grew up under the later Palos and the 
Senas. The social confusion due to Buddhism and the 
pre-Pala anarchy ended with the disappearance of 
Buddhism as the popular religion from Bengal. Our 
province had now become a Hindu land, with Buddh¬ 
ism lingering here and there in the hills and jungles, 
or disguised as Dharma Puja. 

What form the Bengali language had taken at the 
end of the Pala period is still unknown for want of 
any book or inscription in that vemacu{ar. But I make 
bold to say that our language had by that time 
advanced very far from the crudities of the Dohas and 
Chaiyapadas, which, 1 maintain, were not the people's 
%peech in 1160, but only the artificial jargon of a 
tssyrtio and narrow sect. Many Sanskrit works were 
written at the time by the Bengalis, but they tell vs 
nothing of the aotusl ipeeeh of the people. 
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In the fine arte, we posBeai specimens of 
sculpture, wliose unsurpassed excellence proves our 
forefathers* advance in culture under this dsmasty. 
You will ‘find the best examples of it*' 'both stones 
carvings and terra cotta, in the Raishahi town 
Museum, at Faharpur in the Rajshahi district, and in 
very small numbers in the collections of the fiangiya 
Sahitya Parishad, the Calcutta University, and the 
Indian Museum. Pala art wns made famous by the 
gifted sculptors Dhiman and Vitapala, whom the 
Tibetan monk'historian praises. Look at the image.'^ of 
the dancing Ganesha and the Ardha-Nura-Nari in the 
Rajsliahi Museum, and you will find the best' answer 
to those who say that Indian art can be original only 
by being abnormal or artificial, or a crude monstrosity. 
Every contortion (Imwever slight) of the limbs and 
muscles, natural in dancing, is faithfully reproduced iu 
this Ganesha, while the Ardha-Nara-Nari shows exact 
fidelity to the differences between the male and female 
countenance and bust.^pister Nivedita used to say that 
the Tri>murti in the Elephanta Cave is the emblem 
of the synthesis which is the soul of lUnduism. I have 
seen both. Call it not my prejudice in favour of my 
native district, when I tell you that the face of the 
Ishwara in the Rajshahi Ardha*Nara-Nari is even more 
sublime than that of Brahma in Elephanta. 

1 have no time to tell you about the great services 
of these kings to Buddhistic leaning, as represented 
by the foundation of the Vikramshila University, 
the restoration of the Nalanda University, and 
the building of the Sompuri Monastery (t.e., Fahar¬ 
pur). Atisa, the apostle of Buddhistic Tibet, enjoyed 
Pala patronage. But the dynasty was wonderfully 
broad-minded, these kings employed Hindus and 
Buddhists alike among their ministers and officers, and 
made grants to both religions. 

I shall conclude by posing three questions for 
your investigation, as I wish to stimulate your brains 
and make you think independently by going against 
the theories of our orthodox historiaiu. 

Fint question: Did the Palas belong to the Raj* 
bhat or Bhar sub-caste 7 Dharmapala is described in 
an old Sanskrit work as RajaAihatadi-vanueupaHta. 
There is a large colony of this caste settled in the 
viDkge of Sakaldiha, the first station from Mughal 
Serai to Gaya on the chord line, and they call them* 
selves Rajbhant, not Bhttr. They now work as coolies 
and herdsmen, but they had a most glorious past: 
Beames in his Memoin of'Races, etc., 'V^pl. I, (p. 83) 
writes: 


“The period immediately following the i&MUull 
of Mahmud Ghapnavi saw the rise in South Oudh» 
the Duab, and the country between the Ganges 
and h^tdwa, of the ^r^Uved power of the. Bhaix 
. . .* Common traditron asrigns to 'tiiem the pos¬ 
session of the whole tract -from Gorakhpur to 
Bundelkhand and Saugor (in C. P.) . . . Many 
old atone forts, embankments and aubterra^an 
caverns in Gorakhpur, Azamgarh, Jatmpur, Mirsa* 
pur and Allahabad, which are ascribed to them, 
indicate no inconsiderable advance in civilisation.” 

Read also Main’s Eastern India, Vol. 1, p. 403 
and the Oazelteer of (hidh, Vol. 1, Introduction p. 35. 

Was Gopal, the first king of this dynasty, the 
grandson of a soldier of fortune from South Oudh 
who had settled as a mercenary captain in some village 
of Rajshahi as his jagir, during the anarchy following 
the break-up of the Gupta empire, and whose son and 
grandson followed the same profession, till risinff 
higher and higher in the third generation Qopal made 
himself "the hero as king” of all Ben^l 7 

Second question: The Pala army was mainly 
composed of foreign mercenaries and not exclusively 
of Bengalis by race. The regular official body of tha 
dynasty included the commanders of Gauda, Malava, 
Ehasa, Huna, Eulika, Earnata, Lata and Choda 
contingents both regular and > temporaiy (bhat-ehat)- 
The copious revenue of fertile Bengid enabled the 
Pala kings to maintain these mercenaries and with their 
help conquer Kanauj, Kamrup and Orissa, just as the 
possession of the rich and soft province of Bengal 
enabled the English to hire lakhs of Oudh sepoys, 
Sikhs and Gurkhas and thus conquer the rest of India. 

. Now, did these foregin mercenary troops cause the 
disruption of the Pala empire and foment internal 
revolts when there were no longer warriors like 
Dharmapala, Devapala and Ramapala on the throne 
to lead them 7 

Third question : During the Pala period. Buddh¬ 
ism was swept out of Bengal and Bihar by Hinduism 
as are know it now-a-days. What was the part of 
Tantrikism in effecting this change 7 How did it act 
as a solvent and precipitating acid in the boiling 
cauldron of religions in Bengal in that age 7 T^t 
part did the Nath-yogis and the Sahajiyae play in 
facilitating the transition from decadent Buddhism to 
modem Puranic Hinduism? How did the Krisbia- 
cult illustrated by the plaques at Faharpur differ from 
the Vaishnavism as taught later by Chaitanya? Can 
you trace the steps of the change 7* 

* Prinud by dM countty «f tka All-lndla lUdio, from • bnwd* 
cut aede «a 9tb Septwabet, 194a * . ' * 
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By PsytciPAb A. K. GH03AL, m.a. (Cal.), phj>. (Loados) 


Thi f(»%goiug dUcuBdoa about citiaenahip and elec¬ 
toral qualifioatioiu naturally brinp ua to question 
of territory of Ind^, because in the ultimate analysis 
these have some relation to territory. What constitutes 
the territory of the Indian Union or that of the units 
ia laid down in Part I of the Draft Constitution. 
Under Section (1) the territory of India is to include 
(i) the territories of four categories of States, (a) 
Governors’ Provinces m tjie previous regime, (6) Chief 
Commissioners’ Provinces, (c) those Indian States that 
have acceded to the Indian Union, and id) the 
Andaman and Nicobar Islands, and also (2) such other 
territories as may be acquired later. ’The door has been 
kept open for the accession of new States on terms 
acceptable to the Union (Section 2). Under this section 
nearly all the States except Hyderabad have already 
acceded to India and Hyderabad is also well on the 
way to accession after the recent successful ‘police 
action’ by India. The accession of Junagad and 
Kashmir to India has been disputed by Pakistan and 
India has agreed to submit, the issue to a plebiscite 
after settled conditions return. Anyway it is hoped 
that by the time the constitution comes into force 
'all the States within the. territorial jurisdiction of 
what constituted India under the Act of 1935 except 
those that have fallen within the territorial borders 
of Pakistan will have acceded to and formed part of 
the Indian Union. Although mutilated by the secession 
of areas that now constitute Pakistan, with the above 
expectatious realised ‘India’ in the new set-up would 
still remain a compact and integrated territorial unit. 
Section (3) provides for territorml re-adjustment as 
between the units within the Union. Union Parliament 
has been empowered to enact laws* (a) to form a new 
State by separation of territory from a State or by 
uniting two or more States or parts.of States ; (b) to 
increase the area of any State ; (c) to diminish the area 
of any State; (d) to alter the boundaries of any 
State; or (o) to alter the name of any State. The 
Section is qualified by a proviso which we shall discuss 
later. Such a law for the re-adjustment of boundaries 
of the units wUl necessarily contain provirions for the 
consequential amendment of the First Schedule 
enumerating the States and territories of India and 
other incidental and consequential provisions as may 
be deefbed necessary, but such amendmente will not 
be regarded as amendments of .the Constitution in the 
formal sense of the term (Section 4). It is quite in 
the fitness of things that there should be a provision 
in the Constitution particularly of a federal type for 
subsequent territonal re-adjustments of the W^ts 
q>ecially in view of the fact tiiat existing bouudsriea 
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.of provinces were determined under British rule simply 
by administrative needs of foreign rulers instead of any 
regard for any scientific principles and it is also meet 
and proper that the power to enact necessary legis¬ 
lation in this behalf .should vest in the Centre. So far 
it is quite all right, but tee difiiculty begins with the 
proviso to the section. ’The proviso falls into two 
parts. The first part relates to the redrawing of 
boundaries of what are now Governors’ Provinces 
designated as ‘States’ as set forth in Fart 1 of the first 
Schedule to the Draft and the second part relates to 
proposals for alteration of boundaries of what are now 
called Indian States whether specified in Part III of 
the First Schedule of the Draft or others not so 
^ecified. The first port of the proviso runs as follows : 

“Provided that no Bill fir the purpose shall be 
introduced in either^ House of Parliament except 
by the Government of India and unless — 

(a) either (t) a representation in that behalf 
has been made to the President by a 
'.majority of the representations of tee 
territory in the Legislature of the State 
from ’which the territory is to he separated 
or excluded ; or 

(b) a resolution in that behalf has been passed 
by the Legislative of any State whose 
boundaries or name wUl be affected by the 
'proposal to be contained in the Bill." 
(Italics ours), 

Any proposal for the alteration of boundaries of 
existing units can only be carried out by effecting a 
territorial loss to some unit and a corresponding gain 
to some other unit or units. Now it does not stand 
to reason that a Province would come forward 
willingly and take the initiative in the matter and 
that is exactly what is contemplated in the first p,art 
of the proviso quoted above. Let us take the concrete case 
of Bengal-Bibar dispute regarding the Bengali-speaking 
tracts in Bihar which were transferred to Bihar by our 
imperialistic British masters with a sinister design on 
the annulment of partition of Bengal and which West 
Bengal is now very legimately claiming back. Of course, 
on the basis of a rational and unprejudiced approach 
to the question solely on its merits there should not 
have been any difficulty in both the provinces agreeing 
to tee proposed alteration in boundary particularly in 
view of the fact that the Congress wedded to tee 
policy of creating linguistic provinces as far back as 
1911 is in power in both the provinces and perhaps the 
Drafting Committee relied on such’ a spirit of sweet 
rcBsonablencm and broad-minded patriotism animating 
i:ieoples’ approach to such questions instead of niurow 
provincial and petty jealousies. It is no uSe however 
blinking facte, however inconvenieiUi or unpalatable 
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th*y mty b#. From tbt tooad of ovMto to ft* it woiJd 
be timply mtdneasi to expect thtt t majority of legit* 
lators of Bihar would make a repreeentation to the 
President to make over a part of their Province to 
Bengal. It may be contended that failing this, the 
other alternative provided under sub'claute (ii) nwy 
be put into operation, that is, a resolution in this 
behalf may be passed by the Leipslature of tiie State 
“whose boundaries or name will be affected by the 
proposal to be contained in the Bill." In this parti¬ 
cular case the legislature in question may be as much 
the legislature of West Bengal as that of Bihar, 
because the boundaries of both would be affected by 
the proposed change. The West Bengal legislature may 
be eager to pass the necessary resolution but certainly 
not the Bihar legislature. What if the West Bengal 
Legislature adopts a resolution for the change and 
Bihar Legislature passes a resolution opposing the 
eame ? The intentions of the Drafting Committee is 
not very clear on the point, but certainly the language 
used in sub-clause (ii) is calculated to render the 
proposal infructuous. But this is not the only hurdle 
that has got to be crossed^ by a province, in this 
particular cose. West Bengal, in order to get its 
boundaries altered after the constitution comes into 
force. Even if it be able to persuade the legislature 
of Bihar to see the justice of its case and agree to the 
proposed change, which as we have seen is wellnigh 
impossible, it has to get the Government of India to 
take up the matter and introduce the necessary legis¬ 
lation in the Union Parliament, because the initiative 
in the matter has been vested in the Government of 
India. Here again the Committee has been inspired 
by the same spirit of idealism and lack of realistic 
approach to the matter that is evidenced in the other 
recommendation in the sub-clauses (i) and (ii) dis¬ 
cussed above. It is assumed that the Government of 
India would take a perfectly dispassionate, non¬ 
partisan and rational view. But this may not neces¬ 
sarily be so. The Province which sponsors the proposal 
and is likely to be benefited by it may not be well- 
represented in the Ontral Government or for many 
other reasons the die may be heavily loaded against 
the Province and in that event its case may simply go 
by default. Tgat seems to be at least our unfortunate 
experience in the present case of Bengal-Bihar dispute. 
Even men like Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and Sri 
Rajendra Prosad who are directly or indirectly con¬ 
trolling the policy of the Central Government have, 
to say the least, cold-shouldered the' overwhelmingly 
legitimate claim of West Bengal to the Bengali- 
speaking tracts of Bihar on some plea or otiier, not at 
all convincing. I shall not go here into the details of 
the arguments put forward on behalf of West Bengal, 
bceause these have been repeated ad nmueum in the 
recent times in the Press and Platform, nor is that 
quite relevant to our present discussion. I shall only 
mention four of these, via., (1) The Congrem is very 
long officially committed to the polti^ of ereating 
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Uaguistie proving, (9) shwt Ti pdr «Mt e| tho 
population in the areas in '^dispute are linguistically, 
ethonogioally and culturally identified with Bengalis, 
(8) the areas in question were arbitrarily separated 
from Bengal on the annulment of partition by British 
imperialists with the same sinister design with whihh 
many other administrative units were carved out by 
them in which the Congress never acquiesced and which 
they stood pledged to undo after the transfer of 
power, (4) Congress High Command by agreeing to 
the partition of Bengal is responsible for the present 
plight of Bengal reduced to one-third of her former 
rise, denuded of the most fertile parts, with her 
economy on the brink of ruin by continuous streams 
of refugemi from East Bengal pressing on her dender 
economic resources and as such is morally bound to 
give her some relief by giving back what was hers only 
some years back. 

Now shall I go into the ruthless methods which 
are being employed by the Congrera Government of 
Bihar with the apparent connivance of Congress High 
Command and even Dr. Rajendra Prasad to suppress 
this very legitimate demand of West Bengal. 

The only point that I want to make here and that 
is relevant is that Bengal’s case for redistribution of 
territories is a very strong one resting on unassailable 
grounds and yet it is not likely to be satisfied under 
the existing provisions of the Draft Constitution. 
Therefore, less strong cases for redistribution of terri¬ 
tories will have hardly any-chance of being considered 
even. That even the authors of the Draft Constitution 
were conscious of the difficulty of altering Provincial 
boundaries under article (3) of their Draft is evident 
from their anxiety to get Andhra Province, for which 
they appear to have a very soft corner in their hearts, 
or other such linguistic Provinces created under 
Section 290 of the Government of India Act, 1933, 
before the Draft Constitution comes into force. They 
have themselves stated in a footnote to the First 
Schedule of the Draft that they anxiously considered 
the question if Andhra should be specifically mentioned 
as a separate State in that Schedule along with exist¬ 
ing States (Governors’ Provinces) and that the 
Government of India also in a statement on the subject 
suggested that Andhra could be included among the 
Provinces in the Constitution as was done in the case 
of Orissa and Sind under the Government of India 
Act, 1935. At one sta^ they themselves felt inclined 
to mention Andhra as a distinct State in this Schedule. 
But on closer thought they discovered some procedural 
difficulties and changed their mind. We should parti¬ 
cularly invite the readers’ attention to paragmpb 30 
of the letter of the Chairman of the Drafting Com¬ 
mittee addressed to the Prerident of the Constituent 
Assembly appended at the beginning of the Di^ 
Due to its importance bearing on the point we are 
diaeuaring, we aball perhapa be eunued for quoting it 
ta setenao: 
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*I would iBTit* >t)oei«l ttttttioa to Pvt-1 of 
tho Pint Schedule end the footnote thereto. It 
Andbre or any other linguistic region is to be 
mentioned in this Schedule befon the Constitution 
k finally adopted, slept will have to be taken, 
immediately to make them into separate Oovemor^ 
Provinces under Section 290 of the Government of 
India Act, 1936 before the Draft Constitution is 
finally passed. Of course, the new Constitution itself 
contains provisions for the creation ‘ of new Slates, 
but this will be after the new Constitution comes 
into operation.” (Italics our am). The italicised 
portion is particularly worth noticing. 

In order to satisfy the demands for linguistic 
regions that had been raised the Cofhmittee recom¬ 
mended that 

"A Commission slioul]^ be appointed to work out 
or enquire into all relevant mailers not only as 
regards Andhra but also as regards other linguistic 
regions, with instnictiuus to submit its report m 
time to enable any new States whose formation it 
may recommend to be created under Section 290 
of the Act of 193b and to be mentioned in this 
Schedule before the Constitution is finally adopted.” 
(Italics ours). The italicised portion should be 
specially noted. 

The Commission envisaged above has ei^ce been 
appointed by the President of the Constituent Assem¬ 
bly but strangely enough the case of West Bengal has 
not been included within its terms of reference. A 
meuiuranduin submitted by tiic members of the 
Constituent Assembly from West Bengal, pleading for 
inclusiou of the case of West Bengal was turned down 
by Dr. Hajcndra Prasad on the ground that it was not 
a caiie for the creation of a new province and as such 
does not fall within the scope of the enquiry by the 
Commission as suggested by the Drafting Committee. 
But with all deference to Dr. Prasad we venture to sug¬ 
gest that no impartial and unbiassed person would see 
anything in the language of the recommendation of 
the Drafting Committco quoted above that prerentA 
the inclusion of the case of West Bengal within the 
terms of reference of the Commission. Pandit Nehru’s 
logic in cold-shouldering the claim of West Bengil<jA 
still more diflicult to understand. He dubs it as narrow 
provincialism and discourages such movements cal¬ 
culated to breed fissi parous afid disruptive tendencies 
when complete unity and solidarity is called for in the 
context of stupendous problems facing the country at 
the present moment. It is difficult to understand, 
however, how the addition of the case of West Bengal 
to the list will add to the embarrassment of the 
Government.^Is it the contention of Pandit Nehru that 
the cases of Andhra, Karnataka, Kerala and others are 
so very lygent that they cannot wait till after the 
enforcement of the new constitutions, but Wee-: Ben¬ 
gal’s case has no such urgency and that in the face of 
the stupendous problems facing the maimed and 
mutilated province of West Bengal arising out of the 
partition by which she has perhaps been hit the 
hardest? This is, however, by the way. But whether 
West Bend's ^yw.is includ^ within -the terms of 


enquiry of the Mid CommtMion or is equitsbly sad 
justly settled under Section 290 of the Act of 1934 
along with the claim of other linguistic regions or not 
is not the real usue here. We have referred to the case 
of West Bengal only to make tjie point that even 
such an extremely strong esse is very unlikely to get 
a hearing even, after the Draft Constitution comes into 
opcration„under article (3) of the Draft and that is 
why not onJy West Bengal, but all other linguistio 
regions claiming redistribution of Provincial boundaries 
are clamouring for such adjustments before the Draft 
Constitution is put into force. But even if all these 
claims are satisfactorily settled by the above procedure 
it will still leave the main problem unsolved. Fresh 
problems of territorial redistribution may arise in 
future also. It is necessary to amend the article in 
question to provide for satisfactory settlement of such 
questions. 

Before we make a suggestion os to the lines on 
which it should be amended we propose to discuss ao 
amendment adopted recently by the West Bengal 
Legislature to the article (3) of tMb Draft. Tho amend¬ 
ment in question purports to recommend to the 
Constituent Assembly deletion of tlie entire proviso 
to the article (3). If accepted by the Constituent 
Assembly, its efiect would be to vest in the Union 
Parliament unfettered power to make laws to form 
new States or to increase or decrease the area of a 
State or to alter the boundaries or the name of any 
Slate. It lakes away, the initiative from the Central 
Government and vests it in the members of the Union 
Legislature, so that any member from a region which 
demands territorial redistribution can initiate such a 
proposal in the Legislature and can at least force a 
discussion and consideration of the proposal on its 
merits whereas under the provisions of the Draft bo 
such prcrpusal can even be raised in that Legislature 
unless it receives the blessings of the Central Govern¬ 
ment. It will also transfer the initiative in the matter 
from tho Legislature of the State from which territory 
is to be separated or included to the State which 
demands such separation and thus brings the matter 
within the region of practical politics. Thus while it 
would mark definite improvement in the existing 
position it has its defect also. In terms of this amended 
provision the sole initiative in this matter would be 
vested in the Central Legislature. A matter like this, 
of course, naturally falls within the jurisdiction of the 
Central Legislature but in so far as it involves usually 
a conflict of interest between two parties—for a re¬ 
distribution of territorial boundariha means generally 
gain to one unit at the cost of another—it assumes a 
quasi-judicial afqiect like a dispute between two 
parties. As such the issue should be decided free from 
all political considerations and entanglements as are 
apt to prevail in the legislature and a quasi-judimal 
procedure like what obtains in England in regard to 
private bill legislation should be prescribed tor the 
purpose. The initiative idiouid rest with the provinM 
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before a Committee of ibe Central L^alature oo&aU* 
tuted frmn a panel of namee of members of tbe legis* 
lature. The Committee for the purpoK of hearing the 
case should consist of only such members as have no 
interest in the issue. It should not include any mem* 
bers of the legislature hailing from any of &e pro¬ 
vinces affected by the dispute. AH the provinces 
affected by the proposed redistribution should be 
given a full bearing of their objections to the proposal. 

--:0 


The matter should be resided «iih just Hin a suit 
in a eourt of 'kw, the Committee playing the rpk of 
a tribunal. The Committee ehoutd ultimatelr give its 
verdict in the fordf of a report to the legidature on the 
basiB of irhicb the necessary legislation should be 
passed. This will eliminate all possibility of psrtisali 
or unjust redistribution tending to foster ill-feeling 
and bitterness as between the provinces affected. 

(Concluded) 


INDIA’S HEMP DRUG POUCY UNDER BRITISH RULE 

Bt H. C. MOOKERJEE, M.A., vhj>., 

Vice-President, Constituent Assembly of India 


Such evidence as is' available tends to show that 
though the use of narcotics for purely intoxication 
purposes was not uncommon in ancient India and 
during Mahomedan rule, the authorities concerned 
made no attempt to check it through the imposition 
of taxes. The sporadic efforts made in this direction 
from time to time found application in very small 
areas and can, for all practical purposes, be safely 
ignored. 

It was only when the British came to feel that 
they had more or less firmly established themselves in 
the soil of India that they turned their attention first, 
to the taxation of alcohol as a means of realising a 
revenue and roducinf; the evils resulting from its tusc 
and, after that, took up the question of taxing 
intoxicating drugs. 

The need for a revenue was primarily behind the 
move, quite natural in the case of the East India 
Company the authorities of which were quite alive to 
the revenue-yielding possibilities of the British system 
of taxation of alcoholic beverages. All that they did 
was to import'it to such parts of India as were under 
their unchallenged control. 

Bbcinmincs of thb Bbitish Excise Fouct 

It appears that during the closing years of Muslim 
rule in India, some eystemi of taxation was sought to 
be imposed in some of the territories ruled by tlie 
Moghul Emperors xm distilled but not on fermented 
liquors, such as toddy, rice-beer, etc.* The task of 
collecting these taxes where they could be realiwd, not 
always an easy - matter, was entrusted to the semindars 
under the head of sayer revenue. It goes without say¬ 
ing that they wore not realised everywhere aud also 
that many semindars who collected them did not 
always remit the amounts received to their sovereign. 
This was the syriem. existing tA the time when the 


country come into the possession of the East India 
Company. 1 1 

In 1789, much resentment was expressed against 
the conduct of the Bengal semindars who, it was 
alleged, did not exercise proper control over the 
manufacture and sale of spirits with the result that 
drunkenness was spreading rapidly among the poorest 
classes. It was suggested that the only way to check 
this evil was for government to bring the collection of 
these taxes under its direct management and control* 

This change in the excise policy was referred to 
in the following terms on pages 8 and* 9 of the Report 
of the Spirit Commission of Benyal, 1884:' 

“On the 19th April,' 1790, the Gkjvernment re¬ 
solved ... to resume the Abkari sayer without 
. reference to other duties.” 

This new policy of direct collection of taxes on 
liquor was put into effect by the Abkari Regulation 
ol January, 1791, under which a tax was levied “on 
efWy license granted both to distillers and vendors of 
spirituous Hquors.” 

Realiang the ease with which taxes could be raised 
from this particular ^urce without runnibg any risk 
of antagonising their subjects who had come under 
their rule quite recently, the attention of the East 
India Company was next turned to the imposition of 
duties on drugs as a means of securing revenue. 

That it was as much the desire to augment the 
revenues as to discourage the excessive coiusumption of 
drink and drugs that lay behind tiie above steps 
becomes clear from a passage from Harrington's 
Analysis, quoted by the Excise Commistioner of 
Bengal in his memorandum dated the 27th November, 
1893, prepared for the Hemp Drugs Commisrion. He 
said ; 

“It will appear from paragraph 1, section 2 of 
Harrington’s AnatipM, volume Srd, 1817^ tiiat witb 
a view to check immodmate eonsomptusi, and at 
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thf time to augment the jtublio revenue, it 
' ynm judg^ expedient to continue and extend the 
dutiaa levied on liquon and dnile when the eayer 
collections were resumed from landholden in the 
year 1790." 

The two things which have to be remembered 
here are first that in those distuit days, there was 
little, if any, scientific data proving the deleterious- 
nesB of drugs and, secondly, that being new to the 
country and having but little intimate contact with the 
general mass of the people, the British took it for 
granted that the consumption of narcotics by Indians 
mu as natural and inevitable as the use of alcoholic 
drinks in the West. 

Thb Bengal ENqumr of 1798 

The first definite step in the direction of realising 
a revenue from narcotics was taken when, on the 16th 
February, 1796, the Board of Revenue suggested 
formally to the Qovemor-Qeneral in Council that a 
duty should be laid on the sale and consumption of 
the following ten intoxicating articles : opium, madak, 
^ja, Bubsi, bhang, majum, banker, charas; tobacco 
and toddy. 

A fact to which the attention of the reader should 
be drawn is the way in which dangerous drugs or their 
preparations like charas, ganja, madak, banker and 
opium are placed in the same category as certainly 
less injurious substances such as bhang and toddy and 
the more or less innocuous tobacco especially in the 
form in which it is smoked in India. This lends at 
least some support to the view that it was not so much 
the humanitarian as the revenue motive which was 
responrible for the move made by the Board of 
Revenue, the members of which were, at this time, 
under the necessity of enlarging the revenues of the 
East India Company. 

On the 22nd March, 1798, the Governor-General in 
Council sent a reply to two extracts from which the 
attention of the reader is drawn. The first of thesefis 
important as it proves beyond any doubt that the 
Governor-General and the membehi of his Council 
wwe aware of the injurious nature of sopM of these 
intoxioante. The lines in question read as folfows: 

’ “Some df the articles, enumerated in your 
letter, we have reason to believe, are of so noxious 
a quality, and produce a species of intoxication so 
extremely violent, that they cannot be uaed with¬ 
out imminent danger to the individual as well as 
to the pAlic who may be exposed to the effects of 
the temporary insanity frequently excited by the 
use ofdhese drugs." 

The equally notable second utract makra it clear 
that evmi at that time, the derira to proh&it the eou- 
lumption of drugs of the above type was professed and 
it would have been indeed fortimate for India if it had 
found effective expression in actual practiae. Xln- 
fortunatdy for us, iha people concerned auccumbed to 
tbs taaQ>tatl(m reabaing a revenue from the len 
<si>>arioui moag tbe Mu iutoiUaBti sad, at mbs 


time, of doing something towards the limitation of 
their consumption. The language used was as follows : 

“We are of opinion that tbe vend of aity drug! 
of this description should be altogether prombited, 
and we desire therefore that, after having fiiade an 
inquiry with a view to ascertain more particularly 
the nature and effect of them, you will prepare and 
submit to us a regulation for this purpose, as well 
as for establishing such duties as may appear to you 
proper on the sale of such other drugs as may be 
used without tire same pernicious effects.*’ 

The conclusion was almost a foregone one. Tha 
Board of Revenue after its investigations came to the 
following conclusion r 

“It appears that tire original productions are 
as follows : tobacco, opium, ganja, subsi or bhang, 
banker and toddy, and that the three remaining 
articles are for the most part compositions of those 
here recited, os above-mentioned. With respect to 
the drugs specified in the foregoing schedule, they 
arte not for the most part represented as producing 
any very violent or dangerous effects of intoxication 
except when taken to excess ; and, although tlrt 
operation of them may be m6re powerful in their 
compound state, wc apprehend it would be difficult 
to sanction the sale of the original producUons, 
and to prohibit with effect the use of compositiona 
of which they are susceptible ; to which may be 
added that most of these articles, both as original 
productions and as artificial combinations, appear 
to be useful either in medicine or othetwiiiB ; for 
these reasons we do not deem it necessary to 
recommend that the sale of any of them be 
altogether prohibRed, but shall proceed to state 
what appear to us the best means of restricting the 
use of them, and improring the revenue by the 
imposition of such taxes as are best adapted to the 
nature of the case." 

It is here that we get the beginning of the 
British drug policy based on the assumption that 
moderate indulgence in drugs is not injurious and that 
imposition of taxes is the most practical as well as the 
most satisfactory method of keeping the consumption 
of these admittedly injurious substances within reason¬ 
able limits. |, 

Accordingly, under Regulation VI of 1800, the un¬ 
licensed sale of ganja and other intoxicating drugs Was 
stopped and a daily rate of duty on their sale 
"according to their strength and qualities” imposed on 
them. 

The system of daily taxes lent itself to such abuse 
that some substitute had to be foimd for it especially 
as there was no reduction in the quantities consumed 
and the revenues were not benefited to the extent 
anticipated. In 1863, therefore,* this system was 
abolished and in its place, a duty of Re. 1 per seer 
on ganja atni charas was imposed. In 1860, a fixed fee 
of Re. 4 per maund was prescribed .for each ganja 
license in addition to the above fixed duty. 

All-Inoia EwctrtKT OF 1871 and the Rssolution 
OP 1873 

In a note dated the 16th Juty, 1870, tbe then 
Financial ffeoretaiy made an observation to tbe effeot 
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hiiutUo uurluisi nport is foil of insttaeoi 
of insonity o&d crime due to the use of Oenja ” 

jBir Richatd Temple, Financial Member of the 
CkrremiQpnt of India, drew the attention of Oovera« 
ment to this note ifi 1871, with the result that X<ooal 
Qovernments were ^(Ui'ected to make a careful and 
detailed enquiry in regard to the effects of “the use 
or abuse" of different preparations of hemp. 

Mr, A. O. Hume, as Secretary to the Oovenunent 
oy India in his letter No. 339, dated the 10th October, 
1871, wrote to all Local Qovernments and Admioistra* 
tions as follows: 

"It has frequently been alleged that the abuse 
of ganja produces insanity and other dangerous 
effects. The information available in support of 
these allegations is avowedly imperfect, and it does 
not appear that the attention of the officers in 
charge of lunatic asylums has been iQrstcmatically 
directed to ascertain the extent to which the use of 
the drug produces inanity. But as it is desisSble 
.to make complete ano careful inquiry into the 
• matter, the Governor-General in Council requests 
that, with the permission of His Honour the 
Lieutenant4]>ovemor, you will be so good as . to 
cause such investigations as are feasible to be carried 
out in regard to the effects of tlie use or abuse of 
the several preparations of hemp. The inquiry 
should not be simply medical but should include 
the alleged influence of ganja and bhang in exciting 
to violent crime.” 

The Local Governments to which the abote- 
mentioned communication was addressed were asked 
to give their advice as to the expediency and practic¬ 
ability of restricting the consumption of the hemp 
drup by enhancement of duty or limiting or even 
prohibiting the cultivation of the hemp plant. 

After considering the replies received from. Local 
Governments, the central administration embodied its 
conclusions in the form of Resolution No. 3773 of the 
Government of India, Finance Department, dated the 
17th December, 1873, from which the following lines 
are taken: 

"Upon consideration of all the opinions thus 
bolleetM, it does not appear to the Governor- 
General in Council to be specially proved that 
hemp incites to crime more than other dnip or 
than spirits. And there is some evidence to ^ow 
that on rare occasions this drug, usually so noxious, 
may be usefully taken. There can, however, be no 
doubt that its habitual use does tend to produce 
insanity. The total number of cases of insanity is 
small in proportion of the population, and not large 
even in proportion to the number of ganja' smok¬ 
ers ; but of the cases of insanity produced by the 
excessive use of druim of spirits, by far the largest 
number must be attributed to the abuse of hemp.” 

While it was impossible for Government to deny 
that hemp drugs cause insanity, the gravity of the 
situation was sought to be mitigated by refening to 
the small number of mad folk in India and the small 
percentage of insanity directly attributable to theoK 
It is surprising that ttte fundamental unsousdness of 
this eufumsut practically disowning hiaaan. valoos, 
flUted to ftriks the people eoBomted. The uaeheiitehie 


wtnikl suggset thnt this wee eOi pr^abty befl«^ it 
was felt the ^e of an Indltui was not sash e 
valuable thing after all in a country where a too npid 
increase in the population was gradually growing ioto 
a problem. . I 

Aa all the Local Governments with the exception 
of Burma .and the Central Provinces were against 
altering the erdsting arrangements that is those which 
had come into force in 1860, the India Government 
was content to maintain it. But, as customary, it saved 
its face by saying : 

“His Excellency in Council, however, trusts 
that the various Local Governments and Adminis¬ 
trations will endeavour, wherever it may be possible, 
to discourage the consumption of ganja and bhang 
by placing restrictions on their cultivation, pre¬ 
paration, and retail, and imposing on their use as 
high a rate of duty as can be levied without induc¬ 
ing illicit practices.” 

The condition precedent laid down in the last 
sentence for enhancement of duty put the coping 
stone on the excise system for, whenever high taxes 
realty began to check consumption, in other words, 
led to an appreciabie reduction in the revenue from 
this source, it was always open to Government to say 
that high prices were encouraging illicit production 
and distribution, thus curtailing the revenue without 
a corresponding gain in the shape of a reduction iu 
consumption. The next step to this would be a lower¬ 
ing in the duty and increased revenue with, generally, 
increased consumption. 

The New System of 1876 

The expression of the pious wish in the Resolution 
of 1873, that Local Governments should do all they 
could to discourage the consumption of bhang and 
ganja did not produce any appreciable result. As 
addiction to them, as measured by the amounts 
absorbed by the public, grew more extensive especially 
in the Bengal Preridency which, in those days, included 
tlut^ whofe of Bengal, Khar, Orissa and Assam and - 
where the number of shops licensed to sell these drugn 
showed an alarming increase, Government of India 
thought H proper to address a letter to the Govern¬ 
ment of-^Sengal on the 39th April, 1875, in which it 
was observed that 

“Nothing should be done to place temptations 
in the way of the people that can possibly be 
avoided." 

This was a very broad hint that the Qovermnent 
of India was not feeling very happy over the growth 
in the revenue due to larger consumption qf bhang 
and especially ganja. To remove all chances of mis¬ 
understanding, it was stated in the ‘third paragraph of 
the above-mentioned communieatiim that 

"His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor niiy 
rest assured of receiving the support of the 
Government of India in any measure ttet he tnajr 
adopt' for Umiring the consumption of iptnje* 
indeed if the use M tiie drags could 1^ nltogether 
snpprelBed Kiiheut the Jeer M len^ to dte ooatne* 
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band use, such a ooutae would bo justified by its 
deleteridus effects.” 

Not content with assuring theJSengal Government 
of its full support in implementing such steps as might 
be desirable to rut down the consumption of these 
hefnp drugs, the Government of India introduced with 
effect frorjni 1876, the system of annually selling the 
retail license by auction not only because it W!is likely 
to yield a larger revenue but also because it would 
tend to make the drugs more expensive. 

B' kgai. Exenny of 1877 and the Act or 1881 

In 1877, a special officer was appointed by the 
Bengal Government to m.nkc a careful and comj'lele 
investigation into the dctiiils of the cultivation of 
ganja, the adequacy or olhei wi.'!e of the then ex's'ing 
safeguards and the advisifiility of introducing rcfoniu’. 
The conclusions of Sir Ashley Eden, based on the 
report, submitted by this officer, in regard to the effect'' 
of addiction to ganja and the policy to bo followed, 
were as follows ; 

“The Lieiitenant-Governor has hiin'olf no 
doubt that the u.-o of ganja in any f(jrm is injurious 
to (he consuner, and that it is the duty of Govern¬ 
ment to make the tax on ♦lii.s .article a.s higli as it 
can po.s.sibly bear. Unfoiliinutely it is liabituallv 
tused by huge numbers of the lower classes of the 
popiil.ilion, who would, if deprived of it uUog ther, 
apparently find in the leaves of the wild hemp plant 
and in other drugs, narcotics and siimulants ol 
equally delolerious cliaracier. iL does not seem 
possible, iheielore, to stop the cultivation 
altogether. The policy of Govcriiincnt niiiat be to 
limit its production and sah by a high r'lte oi duty 
without placing the <lrug entirely beyond the reach 
of those who will insist ut'on having it." 

We have here first, the admission that the con¬ 
sumption of ganjii is injurious and second, that, as its 
consumption cannot be stojiped, the next best thing is 
to reduce it by m.aking the drug us expensive as 
possible through the impo-ition of a sufficienlly heavy 
duty on it but, at the sime lime, not placing it beyoinl 
the reach of addicts who, in such a contingency, might 
be driven to the use of even more injurious substances. 

Two years later, Mr. A. C. Hume, Member of Ihe 
Board of Revenue, North-Western Provinces, in his 
review of the Excise Report of 1879, stated that 
insanity Was in many rases due to ganja-snagkin; and 
that there was something like a casual conneciion 
between it and crime. 

It is understood that other British officials occupy¬ 
ing high positions in the ndminiitrative machinery in 
different parts of India c-Xireased similar views on the 
injurious cBocts of the habitual consumption of henp 
drugs on the phy.sicnl, intellectual and moral faculties 
of addi(*8. Realising the force of these objections 
when they were urged by non-Indian bureaucrats who 
were not at all likely to exaggerate the damage suffered 
by habitual users or to criticise the policy of an 
administration in which all power was enjoyed by 
them and who again were fully alive to its respon¬ 
sibility as regards its past failure in taking effective 
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steps to end the hemp drug njenace. Government 
passed an Act (Act X^I of 1881) restricting the use 
of hemp drugs. 

Anti-Gan;a Auitation in India and Its 
Bepebcusbions (1891-1893) 

In the .somewhat sketchy description of events 
le-iding to the Resolution of 1873, it was stated that 
the Local Govcrninenta of Bi rina and * the Centnd 
Provinces only were in Livour of pulling more strii- 
gent restrictions on the miinui'nctiire and dislr.butio’i 
of hemp drugs than thasc which had been in force 
from 1860 downward-^. There was, however, an im¬ 
portant difference between tliese two GovernmenUs. 
Burma stood for total prohibition and the Cenlr.il 
Provinces for more stringent restrictions. 

Prom about the time of tlic foundation of the 
Indian National Congroas, the educated and the we 1- 
to-do who were cillicr leading it or were stroogly 
attracted by its ideals and objects, began to realise 
their duty towards our masses and many were the 
ir.cthod.s adopted for imtuofing their condition 
through various beneficent institution.s financed by 
them and also by making themselves their champions 
anil placing thcir giievaiiccs before the then all- 
powerful British administration, ftiruck by the havoc 
wrought by stimulants and narcotics especially among 
the poor, Indian periodicals located in different parts 
of India began the pifidication of fairly large numbers 
of contribution-) fro.m jiublic-spinted men complaining 
against the existing drink and drug policy. Som-’ of 
these drew the attenUon of the public to the injurious 
effects of addiction to hemp drugs, criticised the un- 
sHti.sliictoi'y provisions of the .Act of 1881 and suggested 
the adoption of the system of hemp drug prohibition 
whicli had been introduced in Burma with effect from 
1873-74 and had proved an onlstandiug success. 

In July, 1891, Mr. Mark Stewart, M.P., drew the 
attention of the Secretary of State for India to a 
statement of the above t>pe ndiich had appeared in an 
Indian periodical and reqiie.'tcd him to inquire of the 
(.iov eminent of India whether it was not possible to 
extend the system of ganja prohibition operating in 
Burma to the other provinces of British India. 

Accordingly, the Secretary of State for India in 
his despatch dated the 6lh Ai'giisl, 1891, requested an 
expression of its views on the effects of ganja which 
had been .specifically mentioned in the Indian perio¬ 
dical and enquired whether the Government of India 
proposed to take any further stcjis for reducing its 
consumption. * 

The Government of India replied on the 9th 
August, 1892, stating in the thiixi paragraph of its 
despatch : 

"We are inclined to believe that ganja is the 
most noxious of all intoxicants now commonly used 
in India." 

The difficulties which stood in the way of adopt¬ 
ing prohibition were se^forth in the following terms ; 
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«# fb^olut* prohibition of the nae 

01 ue drug could be enforced, the result might be 
to induce the use of still more noxious drugs. India 
abounds with plante groifing wild from whidli drugs 
‘^re more deleterious iu their 
effects than ffanja. One such plant is the 'dhatura 
(stramonium), the seeds of which are already used 
to mtensify narcotic effects of bhang, a liquid 
preparation of hemp leaves, and wo apprehend that 
If the .use of ganja were suppre®ed altogether, 
dhatura might bo largely re.sor(^ to by the poorer 
stfmlants’'^ toeans of satisfying their craving for 

It was added that even if addicts did not take to 
the use of injurious drugs like dhatura, it would not 
be very difficult for any addict to grow a plant or two 
in the enclosure of his own house and in other phees 
wfe from observation and risk of detection, securing 
in this way sufficient to meet his own requirements. 

It was also pointed out that after its prohibition 
in British India, it vvoiild not be possible to prevent 
the smuggling of ganja from the Indian States. The 
policy proposed to be followed or ratbor adhered to 
was described as feillows : 


Although we consider it impracticable to 
enforce the absolute prohibition of the use of ganja, 
we fully recognise it as our duly to restrict its 
consumption as far as practicable, and we have 
distinctly laid down the Tmlicy to be pursued in 
respect of this dnig in our Resolution of the 17th 
December, 1S73. I’he annual reports of Excise 
Administration .show ttiat the subject has since 
been continually before Local Dovenuuents, who 
are making every possible endeavour to minimise 
tiie evils and discourage the u.se of the drug where¬ 
ver it is a source of danger to consumers.” 

It thus appears tlial though two decades had 
pawed after the accept.siice of n more or less defeciive 
excise system, the Government of India had not con¬ 
templated the idea of making any change in it o i the 
plea that almost insurmountable practical difiicuLie.-! 
stood in the way of introducing prohibition of ganja 
though, at the same time, it was admitted that injury 
results from indulgence in it. 

The Inman Hemp Dkugs Commissitn, 1893-94 

The matter, however, was not allowed to rest 
there mainly because of the anli-ganja propasa"da 
earned on in India which went on receiviflg publicity 
m England through the interest taken ih the mitter 
by the leaders of the Temperance Movement in that 
country. 

On the 3rd March, 1893, one of the most prominent 
of these, Mr. W. 8. Caine, M.P., asked Lord Kimb^ r- 
ley, Secretaiy of gfate for India, whether he was pre¬ 
pared to appoint a Commission to conduct an' Miq-.iirv 
into the manufacture and distribution of hemp drog^ 
the ^ects of. their consumption on the social and 
mowl condition of the people and the desirability of 
pi^biting the ffuilavation of the hemp plant and the 
sale of ganja and allied drugs. 

nJSS,'? Khnberley who, in his 

No. 86 (Revehu*), dated the mb March, 


I8tt, requested the GoveraBwat of bidia t6 ailpdiat 
a Commission for the purposes stMhd givin g it 
such milru 0 tio«sc.M would fhuuru that tim'proposed 
enqmry on on wU^Rwlia basiB would be thorough MW* 
complete. 

The Commission in question consisting of a 
European Preadmt and aix members, of whom three 
were noB-officials including two large semindan, .was 
appointed on the 3rd July, 1893, and submitted its 
report in seven volumes including the evidence of 
1,1W witnesses on the 6th August, 18M. It is note¬ 
worthy that two out of the three non-ofiieia] memben 
dissented from the main report. 

FiNurNca or the Hemp Dares CoitfMlsBiON 

From the standpoint‘'of the present discusmon, 
the moat important recommendations of the Commis¬ 
sion were that a Government monopoly of production 
and sole was, for practical reasons, undesinble, 
secondly, that the total prohibiticn of cultivation and 
sale of the hemp drugs was “neither necessary nor 
exponent and, lastly, that “a policy of control and 
restriction" was a satisfactory way to meet the hemp 
drug menace. 

The means suggested were adequate taxation, 
control of production and restrictions on distribulion 
and private possession, detailed information about 
which appears below. 

After a comparison of the methods of production 
and distribution of the hemp drugs and the taxation 
methods adopted by different Local Governments, the 
Commission recommended wliat, in those days,' was 
called the Beilgal system of taxation. This was a com¬ 
bination of 8 direct- fixed duty on the drugs themr 
selvra with auction of licenses for the privilege of 
vend. The auction .system by itself was regarded as 
inadequate as a corabinution among the vendors or 
the absence of competition among them is calculated 
to impair its efficiency as a satisfactory method of 
^Mpmg high prices with n view to reducing eonsump- 

It was therefore suggested that the fixed duty 
should be as high as possible due regard being had to 
the cotoderation that it should not be so high as to 
either bncourage smuggling or, by making the drug too 
expenave, to drive the addict to the consumption of 
more injurious substances like dhatuia, etc. 

Tlic beneficial effects of the above system of high 
tawtion in restricting consumption were to be re¬ 
inforced by limitation of the sources qf supply la 
the ca® of ganja, it was felt that this could be bert 
secured by prohibiting the cultivation of {he hemi> 
plant except under license and by grafting &e oeces- 
WJy hcenseB under such conditions as to ensure super- 
vision and re^tration of the produce. 

In the-case of ebaras, limitation of supply and the 
tong of its price in such a manner as to reduce con-' 
sumption without much chance of ehMuta^ illicit 
traffic £0 it, were regarded ss practical beeauae almost 
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the whole of the aaoust dbnsiuaed in our motherland 
is imported and the channels through which it passes 
can be controlled without much difflholty. 

The third method recommended for tightening up 
the maehinery lor the reduction of consumption was 
"to Imep the number of licensed shops to the lowest 
limit compatible with meeting the real demand.’’ 

The object of limiting the amount of hemp drugs, 
the possession of which would be legal was to dis¬ 
courage smuggling and also to check excess, invariably 
fostered by the control of a large stock by the addict. 
As the maximum of legal possession differed in different 
parts, of India, the Commission suggested that it 
should be the same for the whole of our motherland. 

The last important weconimendation wa.s thit 
whenever it was proposed to open new shops, the 
views of municipal bodice in towns and of respectable 
and propertied people in rural areas should be 
ascertained as to whether there existed any necessity 
for them and whether tlie location suggested was 
suitable. It was also stressed that proper considewtion 
sliould be given to objections when they came from 
the local people. 

It was finally suggested tliat the methods for con¬ 
trol adopted should, as far as possible, be uniform for 
the whole of British India and that they should bo 
made ‘‘systomatically applicable” throughout its loiiglh 
and breadth. 

Examination of Commission’s Findinob • 

The history of the control of the consumption of 
habit-forming narcotics as well as of alcoholic bever 
ages shows that although our rulers tried their best to 
check what they culled cxccasive consumption through 
the adoption of various restrictive measures from time 
to time, the results achieved in nearly two centuries 
of effort have not always been satisfactory. 

So far aa measures aimeil at limiting the con¬ 
sumption of hemp dni!», through the impomtion ’Uf 
high taxes as an indirect method of making them 
expenrive, are ooncerned, experience haa invariably 
abowB that, generally speaking, the drop in the 
quantity used has. been temporary and thatj' before 
long, the addicts have adjusted themselves to the 
new areumstanoes and gone back to the consumption 
of fonner amounts either by reducing or by totally 
depriving themselves and their families of some of the 
neoeaaariea life. This was proved on pages 392-396 
of bis Note Dmnt bl' Lala Nihal Chand, a meon- 
ber of the Hemp Brags Oommiraion. The reader who 
feels aiQr 'doubt about this matter will be able to 
aatisfy faitnarif if he eonsults the information given 
about the amounte.of hemp drugs consumed and the 
taxes sealised .from them appearing in successive 
eohunes of the 8tati$tieal Abatmet o/ British IwHa. 

The genesl inemreetness of tbs opinion expnncd 
rtwet was soaght to be proved by the Rentp Dru^ 
Os Brnnieri o n schkh,* on nsge 134 of ite iqpogt stated 


that ”the consumption (of ganja) bae been stationary 
during the last 15 years.” 

An explanation offered for the above fact is that 
the growing taste for liquor in cortaiu urban areas had 
the effect of transferring the allegiance of'certain 
people from ganja to liquor. 

Another and a quite not unreasonable explanation 
of the abovo pbenoraeumi is that the opinion is 
evidently based on the amount.', of recorded sales of 
ganja, the absence of illicit traffic in it being taken 
for granted. On pages 391-392 of his Note of Dissent. 
JjMla Nihel Cliand proved with the help of extracts 
from oflScial documents that, during the period referred 
to, there was little control on the area under the 
hemp plant, the amount manufactured and made 
available to the public through legal chanuels and, 
lastly, that smuggling was common in practically every 
part of India. 

The most satisf.ictory proof th:it high rrir;e.s lead 
to reduction would liave been a diminution in the 
amount consumed by the public.. In *he absence of 
such ciidonce, it doe.s not seem proper to accept at its 
face-value the views of the Commission. , 

That the keeping down of the rnimbcT of shops 
licensed to sell hemi> drugs must have some effect in 
di.scouraging their consumption cannot be denied. 
Unfortunately, their rcvetiue-tielding possibilities 
have, at least occasionally, made (lovemtnent officers 
keep them in raiud when applications for permis ion 
to open new shops h’ave been made by interested 
parties. This neglect of duty on their part was noliced 
and commented on by the Ilomp Drugs Commission 
when, on page 310 of its report, it was statwl that 

"The increase of shops or failure to reduce 
them has often been pointed out as an r.nor com¬ 
mitted by individual disUict officiTs vliosc aim was 
too much to raise revenue. The iinFuoprictv of tliis 
and it.s danger cannot be loo .strongly insiste*! 
Upon. The matter i.s one which shouhl be kept 
constantly in view by the Local Governments and 
by the Government of India.” 

The reduction in the number of shops would have 
been appreciable if only the opinion of the people 
among whom they are projiosed to be located carried 
any weight with the licensing authorities. The attitude 
typical of the British official who claimed, not always 
with justice, to know more and to feel greater concirn 
about the masses tlian educated India, is evident from 
the following extract from the evidence of Mr. Went- 
macott. Excise Commissioner, Bengal, who said : 

”1 think it is rubbish consvlting local public 
opmion. It generally means consulting a number 
of babus who arc out of all sympatliy with other 
classes, aud utterly ignorant and careless of their 
requirements. By babus 1 mean those known in 
Bengal as the hhadralok, comprising pteaders and 
schoolmasters in great part. My remarks do not 
apply to semindars, who would not coftie forward 
and give an opinion in the matter of local option, 
but 1 should undoubtedly go to them if aiudous to 
find out what the local public opinion was. There 
would be no difficulty io getting pubUe opinion‘io 
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the villages, for* it would be ascertained from the 
pradhans or principal raiyats, but in towns, the 
division between classes is such that there is no 
homogeneous public opinion, if 1 may use the 
phrase” 

Cloming to the question of limitation of possession, 
the Commission made the definite suggestion that the 
maximum for ganja and charas should be 6 and for 
bhang 20 tolas. As each tola is equal to 180 grains and 
as the hemp drugs do not, according to addicts them* 
selves, produce any injurious results so long a-i th<' 
daily dose is limited to 10 grains or less, the restriction 
of private possession to the quantilii’s just inenli nod 
docs not seem of any use from the standpoint of the 
discouragement of excess. It has therefore been su.,- 
gested that the obji'ct aiund at can be better secured 
through a marked reduction in the permitted maximum 
amount. 

Act XII OF 1896 

After long and close exaniiuation of the r'CiTii- 
mendutions of the Ifcnip Drugs Clommission, the l.ndia 
Government lotik the neeessiire’ r'owers by an A"t. 
passed in 1896. (Jriginally applicable to North m 
India, the Oenfml Prov'inces, C'oorg and Ajnnre- 
Merwara, it was gradually extended through the whole 
of British India. Tlie Act in question lays do.vn 
certain principles of which the most important is 'liat 
it. allows the administration to exercise complete 
control on the cultivation of the hemp plant and on 
tlie manufacture, import, export and transport of 
drugs produced from it. The Act provides that w' ile 
the cultivation of the hi'mi* jdant is absolutely 
prohibited elsewhere, it should be allowed um'.er 
license and proper supervision in certain places onl... 
Under it, the collection of iijant.« growing in a state 
of nature is ])Ut under certain re.slrictions while import 
of hemp drug.s is prohibited except by ccrlaiu epccifisd 
routes. All tho products are to be storeil in boudeu 
warehouses whence they arc to be issued to licensed 
vejidors after payment of adequate duty. 

After securing the necessary authority throu.ih 
legislation, the next step taken by the Central 
Government was to lay down certain principles for 
the guidance of loeuil govemment*! in the matter of 
making improvements in their hemp drug excise 
systems. 

In regard to ganja and charas, it was understood 
that the cultivation of the hemp plant in British India 
for the production of bhang and ganja should be 
restricted as soon and as much’ as possible. Secondly, 
the production of ganja and the import of chara.s 
would be allowed only under proper control and rp8« 
trirtions. Thirdly, all ganja and charas on production 
or import into any province would be liable to the 
payment of a direct quantitative duty on issue for 
distribution to the eonsumers from bonded warehouses 
where the drugs are to be stored by the cultivators, 
dealers or importers.' Lastly, the two drugs would, 
under BuiUble restrictions, be permitted to be carried 
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from one bonded warehouse t'o another in the same or 
in another province, the duty on them being , realised 
only on issue fronf the government depot, for retail 
sale in the province of consumption. 

The cultivation of the hemp plant for the produc¬ 
tion of bhang was to be either prohibited or taxed. 
Its collection from wild plants by vendors for purposes 
of sale was to be permitted only under license and its 
trunsjiort carefully regulated and restricted. 

The above principles enunciated by the Central 
Government in their circular letter No. 1925-8E., 
datid the 30th April, 1893, were adopted with local 
and unimportant modificationa by all the proviucea 
by 1901. Thereafter, cultivation for the production of 
ganja and bhang wna absolately prohibited in Assam, 
the United Piovimse.^ and the minor provinces of 
Delhi, Ajmere-Mriwura, Coorg and Baluchistan. It 
was, however, permitted, gcner.illy lor the prodjictioii 
of g.anja, m limited areas and under careful res r.c- 
tions m Bengal, Bihar, Oential Piovinces, Bombay 
and Madras. While, practicelly speaking, tho giuja 
lirodueed in all tlie ureas eseept the first supplies Bie 
provincial needs the main supply comes from a tract 
in Bengal now forming part of Easlom Pakistan. 

It ib in Punjab and Madras only that the manu¬ 
facture of bhang Irom plants wlncii have been specially 
pultivated for the purpeisc is perinitted to wholesale 
dealers under liccn.^e. The qinuili'y tlms obtained is 
not, however, adequate enough to sati.>fy the demand 
wliidi i.s met from what comes from wild plants. 

Machinery controlling the import of eliaras ha- 
gradually bren greatly imjiroved thereby ensuring its 
availability in qiianlitie.s suflicieut to meet the Indian 
demand for the drug. 

LiMITATIOX of Cm-TITATION 

Prom what has appeared previously, it is clear 
that tho principal features of the hemp drug policy 
which wc have inherited from our old rulers and to 
which we are still adhering, ronsist in diminished 
production through restricted cultivation under State 
supervision and reduced consumption through payment 
of a quantitative duty before i.ssue from bonded 
warehouses, retail sale under license and restriction on 
private possession. 

It cannot, however, be denied that provided the 
problem of the illicit production and traffic in hemp 
drugs can be BucCessfully handled, the most effective 
of all measures for ensuring diminished consumption 
is a cutting down of the supplies possible Snly through 
reduction in the area under the hemp plant. It is also 
equally true that a steady reduction ia' the area 
licensed for the cultivation of the hemp plant by 
Government is the best posdble proof of the rinoerity 
of its desire to stamp out addiction to hemp drugs. 

In this connection, the attention of the reader is 
invited to the following statement taken from the 
official publication Agrtcultural StatuUes of BrUkh 
India which shows the area in acres under the .bemp 
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plant Tip to 1934^. TbcT figures for the other years 
were supplied to the present writer by the Economic 
and Statistical Advisor, Ministry of Agriculture,. 
Government of India. 


Year 

Area in acres 

lSOO-1901 

4,096 

1909-1610 

1,018 

1910-1020 

1,740 

1925-1026 

1,456 

1029-1930 

1,0:2^ 

1031-1032 

808 

1632-1933 

1,032 

1934-1935 

82.% 

1939-1940 

1,918 

1942-1943 

1,094 

1943-1944 

1,368 

1944-1945 

2,883 

1945-1940 

1,515 


After an cxaTnination of the figurra appearing 
above, it cannot be denied that a successful clTort to 
reduce the area under the hemp plant was made 
between 1900 to 1932. It cannot, however, be said that 
this policy was consistently followed in later years. 

Vabiations, Acciduntai, and Deubchatr, 

IN Acbeage 

There arc certain factors which account for the 
variations in the area under the licmp plant. The first 
of these is that its cultivation is something like a 
gamble. In addition to the adoption of certain 
methods carele.=sncss in which means, at the least, 
partial failure, the cultivator has no remedy against 
the vagaries of weather which play a larger part 
the quantity of the ganja produced than most people 
are generally aware of. 

As regards the first of these, mention should be 
made of the fact that the operation of eliminating the 
male plants which has to be conducted by c-xperts 
before the flowers are developed and when therefore 
it is difficult to distinguish between the uscleas male 
and the remunerative female plant, is always one 
requiring frequent repetition unless it is done with 
thdroughness, in the language of an expert, “the 
presence of a few staminale (i.e., male) plants in the 
field suffices to injure the entire crop" thereby 
seriously curtailing the total output, 

So fa^BS the effects of adverae weather conditions 
are concerned, rain in no leas than three different 
stages during the period of cultivation diminishes the 
yield—at the time of sowing the seeds, during trans¬ 
plantation of the seedlings and when the female plants 
begin to secrete the narcotic principle. 

In the absence of these unfavourable faeton, a 
•mall area can produce a larger quantity of i^nja than 
a larger area the plants grown on which have to con¬ 
tend against the above<mentioned adverse condition. 


It follows therefore that a eompCcatively small area 
under the hemp plant is not always a correct indication 
of a correspondingly smaller output. 

It happens, at least occasionally, that the opera¬ 
tion of one or other of the factors mentioned above 
spoils the crop and when figures showing the area 
under the hemp plant arc drawn up, the land un¬ 
successfully sown for the production of ganja is left 
out. If lar^ areas are affected, the official statistics 
show a marked reduction in the hemp plant acreage 
when, of course, it is accidental. 

Experience extending over decades enables the 
Excise Department to make a fairly correct estim.ute 
of the amount of ganja required each year. To be on 
the safe side, it has to maintain a reserve stock to 
supplement the amount produced in particularly bad 
years. It is therefore that acreage is increased a hen 
the re.servc stock is low and diniinisiicd when it is 
largo. When ganja produced in a particularly favour¬ 
able year is much larger in amount than is normally 
absoibed, the administration, if confident that the 
excess will retain its potency, reduces the area in the 
succee<iing 3 ’car, the idea being to have that quantity 
of the drug in stock for which there is likely to be an 
effective demand at llic particular price fixed, though 
indirectly by the Excise Department, for retail 
sale. 

In this connection, prohibitionists draw attention 
to the fact that the figtires for the import of charas 
into our motherland varied roughly between 61,000 
and 61A00 seers in the twelve years between 1913 and 
1946. This is regarded ns the clearest possible evidence 
that the imports of this drug have bfcn sought to be 
regulated, generally with a large amount of success, 
in such a manner, as to meet what we may describe, 
as the fixed demand for this narcotic. 

So far os bhang, the major part of which is manu¬ 
factured from wild plant.^, is concerned, the effects of 
various measures adopted from time to time to restrict 
its availability ha\c not tended to steadily reduce the 
amount consumed, a fact clearly proved from figures 
appearing below. 

While, from one point of view, it m^y be argued 
that the above policy keeps indulgence in hemp drugs 
within certain bounds, it cannot be denied that it, at 
least indirectly, encourages habitual indulgence in 
them, through their easy availability. 

Where the Shoe Pmcnxs 

Though there has been a dinlinution in the total 
quantity of licit hemp drugs consua^ed in “Briti-sh” 
India, it has not been .steady. What is still more 
regrettable is that it has latterly shoam an unmistak¬ 
able tendency towards increase. This is abundantly 
clear from the following statement showing the 
amounts in seers of hemp drugs issued to the public 
under Government supervision. 
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Year Bhang ‘ Ganja Claraa 

1012-13 478,4fi5 41S^ 102,731 

103344 289,360 162,229 (»,9I8 

193446 292,166 162,153 61,429 

1939-40 ' 288,627 141,K20 53,516 (Estimate 60^46) 

1945-46 305,237 187,616 (Estimate 61,000} 

(l*}stiinate 221,610) 

The information for the years 1912-13, 193344 and 
1934-35 is taken from the Memorandum on Exam 
(Hemp Drugs) published by the India Government. 
The lj»st issue ia that for the year 1936-37 which the 
inesent •writer has so far been unable to secure. 

The information for the years 1939-40 and 1915-46 
has been supplied by the Gentral Board of Revenue. 
It is incomplete because the hgtires for the consump* 
tion of ebaras for Bombay, Cjsntral Provinces and 
Bcrar, for the year 1939-40 were not available. We, 
however, find that in 1934-35, the total amount of 
charas consumed in these arcus was 7,375 seers. It does 
not seem’ unreasonable^ to take 7,300 seers a.s the 
amount consumed in 1939-40 in which case the totiil 
amount of charas was 60)846 seers. 

Similarly, the information for 1946-48 is in¬ 
complete because the amount of ganja consumed in 
Bengal is not included in the figures. In this connec¬ 
tion, it should be stated that between 1934-35 and 
1039-40, the consumption of licit ganja in Bengal has 
varied from 34,700 to 35,600 seers. It therefore 
be assumed that we are not erring on the side of 
excess if we osBiime that Bengal consumed 34,000 seers 
of ganja in 1945-46. If this is accepted as being, on U>e 
whole, a fair approximation of the quantity smoked, 
it follows that, the total amount of ganja consumed 
in 1945-46 was 221,616 seers. 

So far SB the figures for charas are concerned, it 
docs not appear that there was anything like a marked 
difference either way between the quantitie.s consumed 
in 1939-40 and 1915-46. In other words, the amount of 
charas conaumed in 1945-46 was round about 61,000 
seers. 

From the above statement, we are justified in 
inferring that there was a praiseworthy. reduction in 
the quantity 61 licit hemp drugs made available to the 
public in what was, till recently, British India during 
the years 1912-40. 

This, however, is not true for subsequent years as 
is clearly evident from a comparison of the figures for 
1939-40 and 1945-46. On the other band, it may be 
arg«ied that there basobeen a noteworthy iscreBSe of 
more than one lakh seers in the consumption of bhang 
and also of more than 40,000 seers in the case of ganja 
while consutnptilk^ of licit charas has remained more 
or less steady. 

It thus appears that the existing excise policy basnet 


been sueoeesful in steadily brirfging dofm the eoMump* 
tioB of licit hemp drugs, whieh jmps up, from time 
to time. It also siiews the MspomaveBess of tlm 
administration to the demand for them whenever it 
manifests itself which is not how prohibition in stages 
ehookl woik. 

Impucations of Hemp Dhog Pouct 

It M a well-known fact that, broadly speaking, 
the volume of the sale of any particular article is 
conditioned by such factors as its availability in a 
large number of places easily accessible to the buyer, 
shortage or abundance of supply and the price 
demanded for it. 

As regards the first of ihiise, such information a.^ 
is available tends to show that there has been a small 
reductirm in the number of shops licensed to sell hemp 
drugs to the public but, for all practical purpoees, only 
in the less populous areas of consumption. This does 
not, however, imply any improvement in the situation 
as has been amply proved in the last section. 

As regards the other two points, the aim of the 
policy so far followed has been to take especial care 
that the -market is never flooded with a larger quantity 
of the drugs than it can absorb at a price calculated 
to minimise illicit traffic simultaneously ensuring its 
discouragement by penalising it. 

These explain why the existing policy has proved 
a failure as a satisfactory method of bringing about a 
steady reduction in the total amount consumed. This 
is so because from what has been said elsewhere in 
regard to the various factors responsible for addiction 
to hemp drugs, it is abundantly clear that they will 
continue to operate and addiction will persist as a 
feature in our life so long as hemp drugs, licit or 
illicit, are, more or less, easily available. 

Our old rulers never -made any secret of the fact 
that it was not their purpose to stamp out addiction 
to hemp drugs, for the aim of the different restiieti've 
measures adopted so far has, in the language of an 
official document on the • hemp drug policy, been 
"limiting the production and sale by a high rate of 
duty without placing the drug entirely beyond ilie 
reach of those who will insist upon having it,” 

The availability of hemp drugs implied in the 
policy summarised in the above lines certainly 
constitutes an encoiuagement, though indirect, of the 
creation of fresh addicts. Under these circumstances, 
it cannot be denied that so long as the preset rituar 
tion is permitted to continue, the best that can be 
hoped for is not the extinction of hemp drug addiction 
but the continued existence of generation after gene¬ 
ration of addicts who, taking the moat favourable 
view of the matter, will, it is hoped, indu^ bt 
moderate quantities. ■ 
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By SIJDHANSU 8EKHAR MUKHEBJI, Advocate, Uinh Court. 

Tb» Coostitueat Aasembly on the basis of the resolu- is being excluded or separated ? K so, you may get 


tion of the 29th August, 1947, appointed the Drafting 
Committee to draw up a draft of the new Constitu¬ 
tion of India. The Committee consisted of persons of 
great worth who after careful consideration submitted 
their draft on 21st February, 1948 to the President of 
the Constituent Assembly. It deals with various sub¬ 
jects and in fact it is an %normous document. 1 should 
like to refer to only some of its very important features 
and offer my suggestions for what they are worth. 

PowBB Relating to Altebation of Areas of 
Existing Stateb 

Under Section 290 of the Government of India Act, 
the Governor-General may alter the area and the 
boundaiies of an existing province. This power is 
practically fetterless. 

The corresponding provision in the Draft Consti¬ 
tution is to be found in Article 3 and the relevant 
portion thereof is reproduced herein below - 

Extraett from Article S . 

"Parliament may by law . . . alter the bound¬ 
aries of any state (i.e., a province) . . . Provided 
that no Bill for the purpose shall be introduced 
. . . except by the Government of India and unless 
(a) either 

(t) a representation in that behalf has been 
made to the President by a majority of the 
representatives of the territory in the Legis¬ 
lature of the State from which the territory 
is to .be separated or excluded or 
(m) a resolution in that behalf has been passed 
by the Legislature of any state whose 
boundaries or name will be affected by the 
proposal to be contained in the Bill and 
(b) where the proposal contained in the Bill 
affects the boundaries . . . the views of the Legis- 
lat\ire of the stale both with respect to the pro¬ 
posal to introduce the Bill and with respect to the 
provisions thereof have been ascertained by the 

President.” 

Cbotcism of the Provision 

Parliament is thus being bound with so many 
fetters that the new provision will practically be 
reduced to a dead letter. 

The ^nditions that have been imposed in this 
portion of the article can not at all appeal to practical 
mands. .They will give rise to endless complications and 
are bound to arrest all action.^ in this behalf. 

Sub-clause (a) (0 refers to the condition prece¬ 
dent to separation or exclusion and Bub-clause (o) (it) 
deals with the case of alteration of the boundaries. 
One does not necessarily exclude the other. Does the 
mqinsBion "majority of the represeHativas of the 
tenitory" refer to exactly that piec6 of ten^oty which 


only bne representative. It may also be that the parti¬ 
cular territuiy is only a small portion of and not co¬ 
extensive with the Constituency from which a repre¬ 
sentative member is elected. Thus, Clause (a) t») ia x 
mere jumble. 

Then, Sub-clause (a) («) refers to the state whose 
boundaries will be "affected” by tlie proposal to be 
contained in the Bill. Thus, it refers to the state that 
gains and also to the state that loses. The re.solutiun 
that will be passed by the Legislature of the gainer 
state will support the proposal for inclasion whereas 
the one that emanates from the Legislature of the 
loser state may strike a discordant note. 

What then is the point in making this conflict a 
condition precedent to the introduction of a Bill in 
that behalf ? 

If the word, "affected” in Sub-clause (a) (») refer 
to only the loser state, can you normally expect that 
its Legislature will support the proposal for alteration 
of boundaries which would have the effect of cutting 
off a piece of its territory 7 Take, for instance, the 
case of Maubhum or Singbhum. It was a part of 
Bengal and by virtue of a British "ukase,” it was 
arbitrarily tacked on to Bihar about 35 years ago. If 
the restitution of this territory to West Beng.al is 
made dependent on the approval of the Legislature 
of the State of Bihar, one may have to wait till dooms¬ 
day and Parliament may get no chance to exercise its 
power under Article 3. It Bihar adopt a fair attitude, 
the tangle will, no doubt, be straightened straightaway. 
But the fact remains that those two Sub-clauses sow 
the seeds of strife. To ensure integration of the 
different states. Parliament, should possess unfettered 
powers in this respect and the affected States must not 
be allowed to offer any impediment. 

Sttggested Amendment 

For the above reasons I would suggest that the 
portion of Article 3 that comes in after "Provided 
that . . . Government of India” should be delated in 
its entirety. 

Articu: Reuatino to^Citizenship 

The next important article is Article No. 5 which 
deals with the question of citisenshlp. 

Text oi Article & 

Article £ of the Draft Constitution reads as 
follows: ^ 

At the date of commencement of this Coostitii- 

tion— 

(a) eveiy penion who or either of whose 
parents or any of whose grand-parents was 
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born ii^ the territory of India aa defined ia 
this Constitution and TTho has not made his 
permanent abode in any foreign State after 
the first day of April, 1047 ; and 

(b) every person who or citner of whose 
' parents or any of whose grand-parents was 
born in India as defined in the Government 
of India Act, 1935 (as originally enacted), 
or in Burma, (Ceylon or Malaya, and who 
has his domicile in the territory of India 
as defined in this Constitution, shall be a 
citizen of India, provided that he has not 
acquired the citizenship of any foreign State 
before the date of commencement of this 
Constitution. 

Explamiion. —^For the purpose of clause (6) of 
this article, a person shall be deemed to have his 
domicile in the territory of India— 

(t) if he would have had his domicile in such 
territory under Part II of the Indian Suc¬ 
cession Act, 1935, had the provisions of that 
Part been applicable to him, or 
(w) if he has, before the date of commencement 
of this Constitution, deposited in the office 
of the Dtetrict Magistrate a declaration in 
writing of his desire to acquire such domi¬ 
cile and has resided in the territory of 
India for at least one month before the 
dale of the declaration. 

S. 10 OF THE Indian Succession Act 

The Draft makes a reference to Part II of the 
Indian Succession Act of 1925. Part II contains 16 sec¬ 
tions of which S. 10 has a great bearing upon the 
matter in hand. S. 10 reads as follows : 

A man acquires a new domicile by taking up 
Ilia fixed habitation in a country which is not that 
of his domicile of origin. 

Explanatum .—A man is not to be deemed to have 
taken up his fixed habitation in British India merely 
by reason of his residing there in His Majesty’s civil, 
military or air force service, or in the exercise of any 
profession or calling. 

Comment 

Some correspondents have made a great noise 
about the alleged defects of this definition in various 
newspapers. The principal complaint seems to be that 
people who were born in Pakistan or who have a fixed 
residence in such a place but who on account of their 
calling reside in “post-partition” India for a long time, 
do not unfortunately come within the definition. 
There is also another complaint that if those people 
do ITot intend to return to Pakistan they should be 
treated as citizens of India as a matter of course. I, 
for one, do not find much merit in either of tlie two 
complaints. 

The explanation to S. 10 of the Succession Act 
disposes of the'first complaint. If it be their intention 
not to return to Pakistan, ail that is necessary for 
them to do is to put in an application as stated in 
Clause (n) of Articl^ 5 of the Draft. The first illus¬ 
tration of S. 10 of the Indian Succession Act which 
mm M follows makes the position quite dear: 
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"A, whose domicile c of origin is in England 
proceeds to British India where he settles as a 
Barrister or merchant intending to reside there 
during the renAiner of his life. His domicile is 
now in British India." 

My answer to the second eo'm plaint is that 
Article 5 embodies a rule of prudence. Unless they 
declare in writing their desire to acquire such domicile, 
nothing can prevent them from running with the hare 
and hunting with the hound. No State can possibly 
tolerate this position. 

Some objection may, however, legitimately be 
taken to the reference made in the explanation of 
Article 5 to the provisions of the Indian Succession 
Act, 1025. In future the present Succession Act may be 
repealed or amended and aa inquiry may have to be 
instituted in order to uudenstand the meaning of the 
word “domicile.” The ComsliiiUion Act should require 
nothing from outside. It should be self-contained. 

SooaEBTioN 

The Clause (i) of the Explanation in Article 6 
should specifically state the relevant portion of Part II 
of the Succession Act. 

The next article I should like to advert to is 
Article 11 which abolishes "untouchability” in the 
following words : 

Text o} Article 11 

"Uptouchabilily” is abolished and its practice in 
any form is forbidden. The enfoi cement of any 
disability arising out of “untouchability” shall be 
an offence punishable in accordance with law. 

Comment 

Every right-thinking man will appreciate the 
stern measures the Legislature may take iif this behalf. 
But unless the enactment indicates precisely the natiue 
of the evil tliat has to be tackled, we may not postess 
what we want. If a judge proceed to grapple with 
physical uncleanlinesa, it will be difficult to attribute 
such a course to pure cussedness though we may guess 
what the committee really drive at. 

Suggestion 

The Constitution Act should set forth clearly the 
gist of the offence and should precisely settle its limits 
so that a citizen may have this assurance that he is 
not legally bound to exhibit fondness for, say, a leper. 

The next article on which I should like to say a 
word or two is Article 13 which is the Groat Charter 
of personal and political liberty. 

Extracts from Article 1S(1) 

“.all citizens shall have the right 

(a) to freedom of speech and expression 

(b) . 

(c) to form associations or unions 

(d) to move freely throughout the territory of 
India 

(s) to reside, and settle in any part of the 
territory of India 

(/) to acquire, hold and dispose of property 

(P). 
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Then foHow four dafiseg which nve the exittiag 
kw tekting to the aubjecta mentioned in the afore* 
Mid eub-ckuaea and which also clArly lay dowa .that 
nothing in the nid ■ub*claunw would "prevent the 
State from making any law imposing in the interests 
of the general public or in the ii^ereats of public order 
restriotione on the exercise of the rights conferred by 
the aforesaid sub^ckusea.** 

OoMMimT 

Our own people are now in the saddle and we 
should render all help to enable them to conduct the 
affairs of the State constitutionally. There are "no flies 
on" them, but still there is some rub. 

If the different States work team-wise, pull 
together and share alike weal and woe, that will mean 
millennium. But can we say that fksiparous tendencies 
are not discernible in different provinces or Stales 
within the dominion of India ? The expressions "public 
order" or "interests of general public” were remorse¬ 
lessly laid under contribution whenever “lawless laws” 
used to be enacted during the British rule to deprive 
people of their liberty. So the aforesaid turgid language 
(e.p., public order) may emit foam and froth but it 
would convey little sense. 

SUGOESnON 

The clauses that save the power of the State to 
impose restrictions on the exercise of the rights con¬ 
ferred by the Indian charter of liberty may in fact 
nullify the charter and as such those clauses must be 
repealed. Only in emergency Parliament alone should 
possesLs the power to impose restrictions on the exercise 
of fundamental rights of a citixen; otherwise the 
"Magna Carta" may become a joke. 

There are many other clauses in Uie Draft. But 
I propose to touch on only two other points, the 
Judicature and special provisions relating to minorities. 

The Federal Il'dicatobb 

Chapter IV of the Draft deals with the Federal 
Judicature. 

(i) Age of Retirement 

Article 103 (2) states inter aUa that a judge of the 
Supreme Court ehall hold office until he attains the 
age of sixty-five years. 

.The question is—should he not retire earlier? 
When the High Courts were first established in British 
India, Government did not fix any retiring age. But 
it was ktterly considered expedient that some age- 
limit shoitli be fixed and in the Government of India 
Act it was kid down that a judge of a High Court 
"shall hold office until he attains the age of sixty 
ysars." 

Wltm the Constitution is finally adopted, tiie 
anthoritia should very carefully consider whether a 
in India will be able to discharge his onerotu) 
duties ^ciently if he be permitted to bold his office 
untd he attuas tbs age of fiS years. (Vide Comment 
on Artiek Itt). • 


(n) Appellate Jurisdiction of ‘Supreme Court 

Article 110 allows an appeal to the Supreme Couii 
from any judsment of a High Court in a State, 
whether in Civil, Criminal or other proceeding, if the 
High Court certifies that the 'caae involves * 
substantial question of kw as to the interpretation Of 
the Constitution Act. 

Article 111 allows an appeal to the Supreme Court 
from a judgment in a civil proceeding of a High Court 
under certain conditions even when the case does not 
involve a question of the interpretation of Constitur 
tional Legislation. 

Comment ^ 

There is no provision for an appeal to the Supreme 
Court fromi a High Court's judgment in criminal 
matters which involve questions other than the inter¬ 
pretation of Constitutional kw. 

The recent decisions of the Federal Court and of 
the Privy Council in the cases of Huntley, QiU, B. B. 
Singh, Zaharuddin, Sudhir Dutta and others reveal 
that the High Courts committedevery serious mistakee 
on plain questions of fact and law. This is a strong 
argument in favour of the proposition that in criminal 
proceedings which involve deprivation of liberty and 
even capita! punishment there should be a right of 
appeal to the Su]ireme Court witliout conditions or 
upon such conditions us Parliament may be pleased 
to impose. The very existence of such a right will 
have a salubrious effect on all concerned in the 
administration of criminal justice. It is difficult to 
conceive why it was considered not necessary to enact 
an article similar to Article 111 with regard to criminal 
cases. It is still more difficult to conceive that criminal 
matters affecting a person’s liberty and life were con»- 
dered l(;ss important than civil cases affecting a 
person’s claim to property. 

SOCGESTION 

It is therefore suggested that an article similar 
to Article Ill should be incorporated in the Constitu¬ 
tion Act with regard to criminal cases. 

(*») Time Limit of Argument 

Act 121 allows the Supreme Court to make rules 
with the approval of the President for regulating 
generally the practice and procedure of the court 
including amongst other things . . . "(b) rules as to 
the procedure for hearing appeals . . . including . . • 
the time to be allowed to advocates ... to make 
their submissions . . 

This follows the practice prevalent in the Supreme 
Court of the United States of •America whei% the 
advocates are normally allowed only one hour to argue 
each caae, the rest of their submissions being in 
writing. Sri Alladi Krishnaswamy Ayyar, one of the 
imembers of the Committee, does not, however, 
consider it necessary (as appears from the foot-note of 
the Draft) to mention ^is power in this article 
because in his view the petition of the Supreme Court 
in India, in respect of its general appelkte fonetioai, 
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i> different from tliet of the Supreme Court of the 
United Stetae. i 

Moreover, all edvoeetes are not equally brUliant. 
So the use of the guillotine upon agrumenta may not 
alwaye be conducive to administratios of juatioe. Then 
again the accepted principle is that "it is not enough 
that juatioe is done but what ia more important, the 
parties must feel that justice has been done.” The 
use «f the guillotine will certainly produce some 
feeling in the mind of a litigant but it can not be the 
feeling that justice has been done. 

SUGORSnON 

For the above>mcntioned reasons the time limit 
portion of clause (l>) of Article 121 should be deleted. 

Thb High Couhts m the States 
(t) Age Limit 

Article 103 slates tliat a judge of a High Court 
idiall hold office until he attains the age of sixty years 
or such higher age not exceeding sixty-five years as 
may be fixed by the ^tale Legislature. 

The Committee state in the foot-note that "the 
best men from the Bar often refuse appointments on 
the Bench because under the existing age-limit of 60 
years they would not have time to earn a full pension.” 

Comment 

It may be submitted that the best men from the 
Bar often refuse appointments not because they would 
not earn full pension, but because they are often 
passed over at the correct time and when a belated 
discovery is made of their merits, they do not and they 
can not enter into it with seat. So the reason assigned 
by the Committee is not at all a strong reason to 
justify the increase of the retiring age. I am not in¬ 
clined to believe that the age-limit of 65 years will not 
impair the efficiency of a judge, in whichever court 
be may hold ofBce. Even New Delhi’s bracing climate 
can not possibly arrest Nature or nullify the ravages 
of time. 

SU0I»8TIDN 

The age-limit of 60 year*-Hui embodied in B. 220 
of the Government of India Actr-should be retained 
ia our Constitution. Act. This should apply to the case 
of also a judge of the Supreme Court for the simple 
reason that an office in the Supreme Court can not 
per se eOnfer on the incumbent greater strength or 
vigour. 

(ti) Appointment o} a Judge of a High Court 

Article 193 (2) states that a person shall not be 
qualified for appointment as a judge of a High Court 
unlen he . . . (a) has held for at least 10 years a 
judidal office is iny State ... or 

(h) has been for at least 10 years an Advocate of 
a Hiidi Court. 

CsmcisK 

This is a hilddy (iokliih subjsot and raquitss 
panful bsadiiof. 


•If the tradition of » High Court ii*t0 be ittilll* 
tained and if a High Court is to remain in fact * 
Eigb<k>urt, tbs ri^t man should be in the plaee. 
Each of the two daussi may include s person who 
has passed 10 years in some mufsesil area. Clause, (b) 
includes also a persoik who after being enrolled as an 
advocate goes into service in some Government office. 
Some of these people inwardly aspire to be judges of 
a High Court as their impression is that if they can 
fish out a useful uncle, they may get it. The President 
must be strong enough to beat off such inroads and 
it should never be forgotten that a man who stays 
away from a High Court can not be familiar with its 
atmosphere or its elevation. 

SVCCBSTION 

The Article sltould be amended in such a way that 
there is uo room, for any one excepting very competent 
advocates actually practising tn a High Court, other¬ 
wise there U no point in pouring contumely ou an 
I.C,S. judge. 

i^ecial PnovisioNs Bxijitinc to Minorities 

Part XIV of the Draft deals with those special 
provisions. Articles 292 and 294 (provide for reservation 
of seats for the Muslims, the Scheduled Tribes and 
Indian Christians in the House of the People and in 
the Legislative Assembly of every State. Article 295 
muke.s special provision regarding the representation of 
the Anglo-Indians in the Legislative Assemblies of the 
States. Articles 296 and 297 refer to the claims of 
minority communities to service and posts and 
Article 296 refers to special provision with reprd to 
educational grants for the benefit of the Anglo-Indian 
community. Article 10(3) also allows a State to make 
provision for the reservation of appointments or posts 
in favour of any backward class of citizens. 

CamcisM 

If these articles are ensconced in the statute, they 
will not help but will only injure the "backward” 
communities. This spoon-feeding instead of giving 
those people an incentive to qualify themselves for 
open competition will only induce them to concoct 
various devices to achieve a perpetuation of communal 
backwardness and it will also tempt many of the “non* 
backward” communities to "smuggle” them into that 
advantageous fold. The Britishers purveyed this sort 
of patronage for their selfish ends .but our Qovemment 
cannot follow suit if they are anxious to prevent 
disintegration. If you do not nip this evil in the bud, 
it will take root and you may eradicate i^ after only 
redudng your oountiy to a stricken field. 

SUQOBSTION 

These provirions should be deleted altogether so 
that all communities may stand on their o«ln legs. 
Theee legislative crutchee will never help them to find 
their lege. If the auggesrion for total repeal is net* 
accepted, an irrevocable time ,limit must be fixed and 
there should be no further mfntsteiiaf to this mit ft 
lanctiinoniousosis. 



otm n^mooiir sTRVGtiE m England 
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Ovt freedom struggle vkried in form end mibstanoe 
from time to time. Till the Non-eo>operetion move* 
meifri one of its main planks was the presentation of 
our demands and grievances before the British public 
and Parliament through some well-organised agencies 
in England. Both during tKe regime of the East India 
Company and that of the tBntish Cro^n the necessity 
of his mode of political ''agitation was keenly felt. 
Perhaps it was more so during the latter period when 
the generality of the Britishers became directly 
interested in the governance of India. 

Up till the tliird decamp of thd nineteenth century, 
political agitatipn was practically carried on, on our 
behalf, by the non-official Britons in India and abroad. 
The speeches of Edmund Burke in connection with 
tlie impeachment of Warren Hastings before the 
House of Lords not only remind us of his 
ardent love of justice, but also of his deep 
sympathy for the oppressed Indians. It was in 
the twenties that Raja Ram Mohun Roy for 
the first time came forward to protest against the 
various measures of the Government. In my last, we 
have seen how Ram Mohun Roy and his associates, 
among whom Dwarkanath Tagore and Frasanna 
Kumar Tagore were the moat prominent, protested 
against the Press Regulations of 1823. Three years later, 
in 1826, the jury system was first introduced in our 
courts of law. Here was made an invidious distinction 
by the powers-that-be between Christians and 
non-Christians. The Christians were eligible to be 
jurors in all cases, whereas the non-Christiana, both 
Hindus and Muasalmans, could not act as such over 
the Christians. Ram Mohun fought tooth and nail 
against this measure. Public mind was so much 
agitated over it that Hindus and Mussalmans alike 
joined hands with each other and sent a petition to 
the Government here as well as in England for either 
rectification or withdrawal of this ignoble thing. We 
find for the first time one Mr. John Crawfurd acting 
as agent of the Indians in England and presenting this 
case before the Parliament. It was due to the conti¬ 
nued agitation in India and abroad that the invidious 
distinction was removed from the above measure in. 
1832. ! 

Ram Mohun Boy’s sojourn in England before the 
renewal of the Company’s Charter in 1833 proved very 
much beneficial to the Indian people. The interested 
Britons and the Christian missionaries painted 
a very gloomy picture in their writings of our 
countrs^en whom they regarded as heathens and 
worshippers of so many idols. Ram Mohun Roy dis¬ 
pelled this wrong idea to a large extent and by his 
actions and utterances proved that his countrymen 
were a race, inferior to' nobody in culture, religion, 
intelligence and progressive political outlook. During 
the discOMiona over the renewal of the Charter Bam 


Mohun placed before responsible ‘persons his viewi 
on the various aspects of Indian administration. 
Rasik Krishna Mallik of Young Bengal fame broached 
this fact at the first memorial meeting, held after the 
Raja’s death, in Calcutta on April 6, 1834. He said : 

"To his going there we are in a great measure 
indebted for the best clauses in the new Charter, 
bad and wretched as the Charter is. Thougffi it 
contains few provisions for the comfort and happi¬ 
ness of the millions that are subject lo its sway 
for the intero.sts of millions were sacrificed to the 
inteiests of a few tea-managers—yet bad and 
wretnlied as it is, the few provisions that it contains 
for the good of our countrymen we owe to Ram 
Mohun Roy.’’ 



George Thompson 


Thk BsmsH Indu Soamr 
In tho late thirties the utility of starting a regular 
organisation in England to carry on propaganda on 
our behalf was felt 1)y the local^ intelligentsia. Bam 
Gopal Ghose, another of Young Bengal fame, began 
conferring with William Adam on this subject in 1838. 
First .of the Berampur Baptist Mission, and afterwards 
a Unitarian, and a friend and follower of Ram Mohun, 
William Adam was a real well-wisher of India. 
Ram Gopal Ghose wrote to his friend Gobinda 
Chandra Basak, then posted at Chittagong in the 
capacity of a Deputy Collector, a letter indicating the 
plan, on 13tb August, UBS, as follows: 
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"While unma this eubject I may aa well tell 
you of the pfane I have lately beto maturing u 
connection with Mr. Adam, or rather under his 
directioq and advice. This gentleman, you are per¬ 
haps aware, has gone to America with a view to 
join his family at Boston, then will go to England 
where he will probably be settled in London in 
connection with a press. I had several interviews 
with him previous to his departure, and his earnest 
proposal was that we might set about collecting 
information which should guide the public and 
public measures." 

Petitions and public meetings had been the mode 
of agitation hitherto followed. And in all these 
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the Europeans used to take a prominent part. But this 
method now must needs be changed. Ram Gopal also 
wrote in the above letter ; 

“Mr. Adam will not lay the information before 
the English public as his own, but he will distinctly 
tell bow and in idiat manner it comes to his hand. 
Petitions and public meetings do not produce their 
desired effects, only Because it is known to be the 
doings of a few English agitators, but when they 
will sea that the natives themselves are at work, 
seeking to be relieved from the grievances under 
which they labour, depend u]^n it, the attention 
of the British |M>lic and consequently* of the 
Parliament will be awakened in such a manner that 
the retustion upon the local Government will be 
irresistible. We will then and not till then, 'see 
active measures of amelioration put into opera¬ 
tion." 

After his arrival in England Adam lost no time 
in introducing himself to the individual gentleman who 
had already been serving our cause there, pri mar ily 
with the help of Lord Brougham, Sir Oharias Forbes 


and John Crawfurd, he founded the British India 
Society in London in July, 1889. The Landholden^ 
Society of CalcuMia, started^also early this year and 
the onlb^ political association of the time, felicitated 
the organisen of the London Society at a mating 
specially convened for the purpose, on November SO, 
1839. The first resolution tuns thus: 

"Resolved that the Society see with extreme 
satisfaction the formation of the British India 
Society, and that it is e^edient that nU persons 
interested in the prosperity of India should give 
their hearty co-operation to its objects, in order to 
identify the interests of thisj^ountry with those of 
Britain.” 

In one resolution the Society emphasised the need 
of supplying funds from here In the subsequent ones 
they indicated the nature of their co-operation with 
the newly-foflxifd body. It may be noted here that the 
promoters of the Landholders’ Society which included 
both Indians and Europeans, could not think of the 
interests of India being different from those of Britain. 
That the interests of both might one day clash with 
each other and prove a hurdle in the path of India’s 
progress, was beyond their perception at that time. 

Even during the first year of its existence, the 
London Society was able to enlist the active sympathy 
of such a noted parliamentarian and orator as George 
Thompson. Thompson had already made a name as a 
humanitarian worker in the cause of the emancipation 
of slaves. He along with a few others toured important 
places of England and delivered in specially organised 
meetings speeches on various Indian topics. ’The 
Society got them printed in book-form for distribution. 
Sir Charles Forbes, called at the time the "Benevolent 
Father of India” subscribed five hundred pounds to 
the Society. 

The British India Society celebrated its first 
anniversary , in London on July 5, 1840. ’The resolutions 
paased at the meeting indicate the nature and trend 
of the Society’s work. The first resolution reads M 
follows ; 

'That the Government and the people of this 
Empire are responsible to the civilised world for 
the maintenance and administration of British rule 
in India, on such principles as should promote the 
happiness and improvement of the Native popula¬ 
tion.” 

The last but not the least, was a very comprehen¬ 
sive resolution ; and covered almost all the spheres of 
Indian administration. It shows how the oj;>pres8ive 
measures adopted by Company’s government here 
agitated the minds of our friends in England at the 
time. I quote this resolution in full below: 

"That this meeting ie of opinion that tiie 
oppressive and fluctuating amount of the land 
revenue, the general resumption by the Indies 
Government of demands on lands hitherto held 
rent-free, the imperfection and corruption in the 
administration of police and justice, the maintenance 
of vmmtioue monopolies, are evils which ought to 
receive tin immediate a^ntion of the Govemmmit 
of 4iii oounUy, ee tending tg pcoduoe dieaenteBt 
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UWBg the aative Vpulatiet 4 to unsettle the 
tenuree of property, end endanger the public pee«e ; 
to cramp the exertions of indui^^ ana the progress 
of improvement, to lessen the production ot 
portable commodities, and by necessary conse¬ 
quence, the capacity of extending commercial rela- 
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tions with Great Britain and other nations, and to 
diminish the forces of ihe example which England 
has set by the abolition of slavery in the West 
Indies, and thus perpetuate the existence of slavery 
in the other parts of the world.”* 

In 1841, the Society began to publish a monthly 
journal as its organ, called the British Indian Advocate. 
under the editorial charge of William Adam. “One of 
the ends contemplatfed is,” wrote the editor in its very 
first issue, “to make the journal a medium of com¬ 
munication between the people of England and the 
people of India, faithfully representing the sentiments 
of each to the other on all the great questions that 
affect their rights and interests; . . .”t 

Dwarkonath Tagore’s presence in England in 1842 
gave a fiilip to the'cause the Britiah India Society 
represented. Dwarkanath came into contact with the 
members of the Society and other leading Britishers 

* t%» fritad «/ India, O^tolm 1, ]8W, 

f Qnotad ia XtaUniutneas and Ant^Maa o/ Graat Maa of India, 
•to.. VoL n, p. 2S. 

Tha Frimd a/ India lot linch 11. 1841, wrilei t “Th* Britltb 
Indiaa By Mmt ntithip w« hay* dm ncrivad ^ eopy 

oi th« BtitM Indian Adaacata, which hen no d«iibt hac bam 
aaat la aa hy iha Editnr, Mr. Ailtm, aad aw luwUa Aatalora 
M afar aay laaaaiha’upaa M.** 


and placed before them the facts ah^t Indian a4suiu>” 
tration. He naturally made acquaintance with Georga 
Thompson, an active member of the Society. Thompson 
was eager to have first-hand knowledge about Indian 
affiiirs. While returning harae, Dwaskanath brought 
Thompson with him and, soon after their arrival, 
introduced him to the leading lights of the Young 
Bengal. The latter found in Thompson a real well- 
wisher of India. With his help and advice they founded 
the Bengal British India Society on April 20, 1843, 
after the model of the London ouo. The local Society 
collected materials from different quarters and supplied 
them to the London Society to conduct political 
agitation there. 

The Indun Reform Society 
The Company’s Charter was renewed for the last 
time in 1853. Di^iission for and against the renewal 
of the Charter h.nd continued in the previous years. 
Both the Bengal British India Society and the Land¬ 
holders* Society were in a moribund condition. The 
leaders of both these Societies formed a new organisa¬ 
tion in Calcutta called the British Indian Association 
on October 29, 1851. So far as political agitation 
was concerned, this Association became a power in tlie 
land. And its power was felt even in the first year of 
its existence. About this time the English friends and 
supporters of the Indian cause started a society in 
England under the name of the Indian Reform. Society. 
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Richard Cobden and John Bright, both members of 
Parliament, were the principal founders of this orga¬ 
nisation. The Indians here naturally took great interest 
in the affairs of the Society formed in London. 
The Bengali daily Sambad Prabhakar observea in its 
Usue of the Mth July, 1883: 
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"Witli a vi^W to collect funda for the Indiaa 
Reform Society of Leadoa, the IsdUae eiaembled 
in a meeting at the Hindu Metropolitan Cullen on 
Sunday, 13lb Aahar (June 28). The mondy collected 
would he sent to the Society." (.Translated from 
Bengali). . 

The Indi.m Reform Society sent Delvy Symur, a 
member of Parliament, to India. After touring the 
country he Bailed from Bombay early in 1854. 



Miss Mary Carpenter 
The Indu Socimr 

Hardly a decade had pairsed before the Society 
bearing the above name was ushered into existence in 
London. During these years many changes had taken 
place in the Government of India. The Sepoy Mutiny 
was (juclled, and the British Crown took over the charge 
of the Government of India from the hands of the 
East India Company. The Mutiny eo much threatened 
the latter’s sway that stringent administrative measures 
were adopted after the change-over in order to ensure 
the safety of the British rule in India. It was due to 
the spread of Engli.«h education that a new class of 
inlidligcntsia nurtured in the Western thoughts and 
ideas had been growing up. They were considered the 
main prop of the British rule in India. The doors of 
Civil Service had been thrown open to the Indians even 
before the Charter Act of 1853. For various reasons the 
Indian.«i could not avail themselves of this opportunity 
till 1863 when for the first time Satyendra Nath Tagore 
and Mano Molum Gl)pse appeared in the exa’lnination. 
Satyendra Nath succeeded and Mano Mohun was 
unsuccessful. The success of Satyendra Nath upset the 
examining autljorities and they began changing rules in 
such a manner that though Mano Mohun sat twice 
afterwards for the examination, he could not come out 
successful. The Indians who were then residing io. 
England were rudely shocked at their conduct. Some 
of them saw through the deep-laid scheme and proposed 
to fonn themselves into a committee to move agaiast 


this most shameless injustice^ Thus the India- Sodsi^ 
was founded. 

It should bs ncfled hers that W. C. Bonnetjee, tbs 
famous Indian Barrister and the First President of the 
Indian National Congress, then preparing for his law 
in London, took a very prominent part in establishing 
this society.* Dadabhai Naoroji of Imliowed memory 
became its president. The Society immediately after its 
formation sent a memorandum to the Secretary of 
State against the injustica done in respect of the 
Indian candidates, present and potential, for the Civil 
Service examination. But he simply pleaded his in¬ 
ability to intervene in this matter. In this connection 
it should be snentioned that Mano Mohun Ghose 
wrote the booklet. The Open^Competitian for the CivU 
Service of India and got it published in London in 
'866 criticising the policy of the British Government. 

Tbe East Imdu As.sociatiow 

The India Society continued for two years. In 1867 
some well-meaning Englishmen—members of Parliament 
and retired officials from India—organised the East India 
Association. The India Society, satisfied with its objects 
and prograonme of work, got itself merged into it. 
Dadabhai Naoroji, President of the Society, was ap¬ 
pointed Secretary. 



Keshub Chunder Sen 


The East India Association did consido-able 
political work on our bchaif in the latter half of the 
nineteenth century. It began very well. During the 
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* Of tha part played by W. C, Bonnar]ee, Dadabhai NiaroU idd 

in tha tollinrinf vain at iba time ol the hioatal ol tba {onaai !■ 
Landau in 1906 : 

“SpatUas with cenaldarabla emotlan, be naallad Oa tbaa, man 
duo 6/ty yean ago. when ha bad luat made tha aaqualatance of Ux. 
fionaarjea. tbaa a atodanl preparing the Bar. Bit patiiotia famna 
aed real ia youth (be taid) vaa ao lam ardent than in later yam, 
Oao of Ua aarllw attempu ta aatva hie country via the foandatMt 
of a Loadoa Indian Society, now merged ta the Eoat India AaaootatlaB | 
aad OB hia retnni to lodia bis cataar at public uaalnbiaM gradually 
broadaaad aatil It u a a o h ad an appropriate gnl, la bla aUedOB au 
Praaldeat af Vim ladles Katlaai} Caacnw.*’ 
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int yfiU! it enlisted Bix<!y>four life memben end five 
bundled and thirty ordinary members. The report of 
the above year concludes in thoe Iheouraging terme: 

. 'The experience of the past leads to the hope 
that the East India Association has now become an 
Institution adapted to supply a want long«felt; but 
the actual co*operation of the members in extend- 
ingetheir numbers, and thereby providing the 
requisite funds is absolutely necessaiy ; and should 
this result be attained, the Managing Committee 
are confident that the foundation which has been 
laid will not only be maintained, but the council 
to be appointed will find fresh occasions of useful¬ 
ness and the Association will cement more closely 
various interests which bind this country to 
India."** 



Lai Mohan Ghose 


The Association had a quarterly journal of its own. 
Subjecta affecting India were discussed in the articles 
of this periodical. Proceedinp of the Association’s 
meetiup were also printed in it. 

Amrita Bazar Palrika of September 3, 1868, then 
exclusively a Bengalee weekly, pve an account of the 
Association, from which we can make an estimate of 
its activities in its earlier days. Patrika wrote partly 
to the following effect: 

“A set of English personages have formed the 
East India Association. The object of the Associa¬ 
tion is to improve the Indian conditions. There are 
many Indians among its members. But we arc very 
sorry tOsay that the majority of them are English¬ 
men. The Association has been founded for us ; so 
at least three-fourths of its members should have 
been of our race. To meet the expenses of the 
Assoeiatipn, every member is required to pay the 
annual sxtbscription of Rs. 10. For a life-member 
only a hundred rupees is required, but that should 
be paid at a time. The speeches delivered before 

•• Th» BfnzOM. AstU I. JIW. 
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the Association asB printed rift* book-form every 
three-month. Members had to pay Rs. 2-8 «tra 
.for it annual^. When we read the speeches, a thrill 
passes through our body. We'think those who have 
an iota of patriotism in them, will not fail to help 
the Association improve by paying this piltry sum 
of Rs. 10 os yearly subscription.’'f 

The Patrika also mentioned the invaluable services 
Badabhai Naoroji, W. C. Bonnerjee and Kshetra* 
moban Datta were then rendering to this Association. 

The NsTiONAt Indmn Association 

Miss Marry Carpenter, a social reformer of 
Britain and a friend of India, visited the country for 
four times in the sixties and seventies of the last 
century. She had already endeared herself to the 
educated Indians by her The Last Days in EnOlaM of 
the Rajah Ram Mohun Roy. After her return from 
India in 1867 she founded the National Indian Asso¬ 
ciation in London in order to carry on social and 
political work on our behalf. This Association had its 
branches in different parts of Ifidia, the Socrctery of 
the Calcutta branch being Mano Mohun Ghose. Bada¬ 
bhai Naoroji used to deliver speeches before the 



William Ewart Gladstone 


Association. One such was noticed in Amrita Bazar 
Patrika of March 26, 1874. Patrika wrote : 

. "Badabhai Naoroji of Bombay gave a lecture 
at the National Indian Association. He has collected 
materials from different quarters to shew how the 
Englishmen indulge in committing wronp to our 
countrymen. This lecture has been printed. We 
fMvently hope much good will come out of this 
outqmkoit ipeMli.'' 


■- A 
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Acnvmis oF'Hkhrt TAvrcmn and Kunxm 
CBVHims Sbn 

Professor Henry Fawcett, a member of Parliament, 
me a aealous supporter of Indian cause in Bngland. 
While various Asaociatio&s placed our demands and 
grievances before the British puUie, Professor Fawcett 
fought for us on the floor of the House of Commons. 
It was due to his cogently reasoned speeches there 
that the burden of expenses incurred during the 
Abyssinian expedition in 1868, which had been com¬ 
pletely thrown over our shoulders, got to be shared by 
the ^tish Government. Fawcett was an economist of 
the liberal school. His activities in connection with the 
financial readjustments between India and Great 
Britain require adequate treatment. 
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William Wodderbum ’ ’ 

We find another propagator of our cause in 
England in Brahmananda Keshub Chunder Sep, pre¬ 
eminently a religious preacher. During his stay there 
in 1870, he made speeches mainly on rel^ous subjects. 
But the few that he gave on the nature of*the mal¬ 
administration of India, with special reference to 
Excise and dispensation of Justice, brou|ht home to 
the Britishers, the questionable conduct of their com¬ 
patriots in India. The British papers in India, noto* 
rious for their anti-Indian feeling, raised a hiie and 
cry against the utterances of Keshub, but the im- 
preanon his spmehes left on the minds of * his 
audience was not easily to be effaced. 

Trb Imsuw Socort 

Annada Mohan Bose accompanied Keshub to 
SflfltBd in 1170. He rwulBad t>^ to eomplots his 


higher studies. While still a student, Ananda litohufl 
participated in political meetings and , delivered 
speeches. One meftonble speech of his, during tids 
period, we publilhed in The Modem Review for March, 
1948. Ananda Mohua himself founded a Sociefy^ oi the 
above name in 1872. The following account gives an 
idea of the objects and activities of this Society: 

"The Indians who went to England, lud no 
meeting place. They were quite strangers to one 
another. With some of his friends Ananda Mohun 
tried to supply this want ^ organisine the Indian 
Society at his residence. Tne main object of this 
society was to unite the people of dmerent pro¬ 
vinces at a common place in order to disseminate 
knowledge aa well as to foster and develop the 
sense of nationalism amon^t themselves. At fint 
only the Bengalees joined it, but gradually the 
people of other provinces also became its members,*’* 

Lal Mohan Ghose.. and Whuam Ew'^ 
Qlamtons 

During the late seventies clash of interests between 
the Indians and .EngUshmen manifested itself in ugly 
colours. The door of Civil Service was almost barred 
and bolted through the machinations of the Imperial 
authorities. The Indian Association of Calcutta (esta¬ 
blished July 26, 1876} took up this question in right 
earnest and carried on agitation over it throughout 
India. The Press Act and the Arms Act of Lord Lytton’s 
Goverument aimed at nipping in the bud the new politi¬ 
cal coasciousnew of the people. To acquaint the British 
]iublic with this deplorable sUte of affairs, the Indian 
Association sent Lal Mohan Chose, afterwards president 
of the Indian National Congress, to England in 1879. 
Ijttl Mohan delivered speeches before the members of 
the British Parliament as well as the British public and 
narrutc'd the various retrograde measures adopted by 
the authorities in India. Over the very first meeting 
held before the members of Parliament at Willis’s 
Rooms on July 23, 1879, John Bright presided and 
made a forceful speech indicting the Indian adminis¬ 
tration. 

Gladstone, the great liberal statesman, and at the 
time the Leader of Opposition in the House of Com¬ 
mons, spoke vehemently in Parliament as also in his 
election campaign agaimst the Conservative misrule in 
India. The Liberal Party won the General Election of 
1880, and the speeches of Lal Mohan Qhose and the 
Liberal leader in this behalf were not a little responsible 
for their success. 

t 

Tb8 British Committbr or rax Insun 
Nationai. Congress 

In 188S, various individual and- oi^nisational 
efforts of the Indian provinces wesjg. < hanoi^iliaed htto 
a single body, namely^ the Indian Nationil Cdngreis. 
It was now felt that the political agitation, hitherto 
carried on in England, should be enteasted to sa 
aooredited representative body. Dadsbhai;,Naon»ji, a 
resident in England for the quarter ol. a ORUtoiy ^And 
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UM an active supportet^of the Congma, he being 
the president of its second Mesion, took upon himself 
tbs task of propagating the CongiOM views and ideals 
theiv in US?. But it was proving too much for a single 
person, however strong and well-intentioned be might 
be. One year after, Dadabhai and some friends and 
well-wirfiers of India formed themselves into a com* 
mittee with Sir William Wedderburn as chairman and 
William Digby, the author of Proi^imroua British India, 
as Secretary, and commenced popularising the Congress 
cause. The Indian National Congrtjss gave its formal 
sanction to this committee in its annual session in 
1889 by the following resolution ; 

“That tliis Congress does hereby confirm the 
appointment of Sir William Wedderburn, Bart., and 
Messrs. W. S. Caine, M.P., W. S. Bright Mackrcn, 
M.P., J. E. Ellis, M.P., Dadabhai Naoroji and 
George Yule, as a commitiee (with power to add 
to their numbcir) lo guide and direct the operations 
and control the. exiwnditiire of the National Con¬ 
gress Agency in England, and does further tender 
its sineorc thanks to these gemticinen, and to Mr. 
W. Digby, C.I.E., the Secretary, for the service 
which they are rendering to India.’"** 

In this way the British commiltee of the Congress 
came into being. From this time on, the committee 
repre.sentrd the Congress and conducted political 
propaganda on its behalf. To ht'lp the British com¬ 
mittee in its work the Congrc.sa sent Indian leaders on 
deputation now and then to England. It also assigned 
large sums of money every year for the expenses of 
the British Committee. The Committee started India, 
a monthly organ, under the editorship of its S^cretary 
William Digby. Tliis journal was transformed into a 
full-fledged weekly in 1898. In its early years, the 
members of the British Committee, reinforced by the 
Congress dejjutations from India, went considerably 
ahead with their i»ropaganda and publicity work, so 
much so that Dadabhai Naoroji fought successfully in 
the General Election of Great Britain in 1892. The 
electors of Central Finsbury sent him as their repre- 
Bcntativr. to the House of Commons. 

The Britisli Committee used to publish pamphlets 
and booklets on Indian subjects. Sir William Wedder¬ 
burn, as Chairman of the Committee, contributed 
papers on burning Indian topics to various British 
journals. He also wrote for the Committee’s journal 
India, which played a considerable part in moulding 
the public opinion trf Great Britain. Bomesh Chuader 
Dutt’s contributions to this journal deserve special 
mention.* After cetirement he went to England 
and resided there for about seven years. He 
naturally' allied bii^elf with the British Committee 
and ^its ■ organ ' India. He not only spoke from 
the platform but also wielded a powerful pen. 
His rieep studies and researches in India’s economic 
ayatem and his personal experience and knowledge of 
the niinoUB policies pursued by the Government made 
contributions most authentic os well as authoritative. 

as As ImUs ifrtmtSi for PrsiSSSTT liT iainT BwMt. fg. W-fc 
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When the thinking section of British public read 
them in India, they could not but'appreciate the fust- 
nees of the Indian cause. The Indian I^ariiatnentaiT 
Committee and the Indian Famine Union, both of 
which owed their origin t» Sir William Wedderburn, 
acted as auxiliaries to the Britiidi Committee and did 
much for educating the firitiBh public opinion on 
Indian affairs. The Morley-Minto Reforjns of IflW 
Were ho less due to the persistent and continuov# 
propaganda carried on in England during the preceding 
years, through the.se agencies. 



Romesh Chuader Dutt 
Thb New Spibit 

But some changes had occurred in the outlook of 
the new generation of Indians. Even in the last decade 
of the nineteenth century, the utility of the methods 
followed by the loaders of the Indian National Con¬ 
gress was questioned. The message of self-help and 
self-reliance that had been inculcated in Bengal even 
before the advent of the Congress, and which was so 
beautifully explained in our literature during the last 
quarter of the century, took a firm root in their minds, 
and their ideas and aspirations were shaped accord¬ 
ingly. And in this the examples of countries like 
Ireland struggling for political independence played no 
small part. Exponents of the New Spirit laid special 
st.ress on the introduction of physical culture, 
revival of indigenous industries, universal use of 
country-made goods, organisation , of self-dontained 
rural units and inculcation of the ideas of freedom 
through inspiring articles and treatises. 

Among the exponents of the New Spirit ihe names 
of Aurobindo Ghose, Rabindranath Tagore, Saxala 
Devi (later Sotala Devi Chaudhurani), Bepin Chandra 
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Pal, Slater Nivedlta^trf Ramakriehna-Viveiaiianda »ad heartily wlahed to keep intact the Indo-flritlsh e6ii<i 
ypadbyaya Brabmabandhab, at alao of Balwant Ganga- nection. It wag but natural on their part to eupport 
dhar Tilak and Lola Lajpat Bai may be rightly the 'moderate' school of the Congreia. The Indian 
mentioned. The Swadeshi Movement, though started moderates finally seceded from the CongreM in 1918 
ara protest against the Partition of Bengal in 1906, was and formed a separate organisation, called the National 
reaUy the outward manifestation of the New Spirit, Liberal Federation of India. Previous to the passage 
which now for the first time found opportunity to spread of the Montagu-Chemsford Refonma Act in 1919, this 
far and wide in the country The cult of Indiai^ free- body sent a deputation to Rngland, as distinct from 
dom, independent of British connection, was being that of the Indian National Congress. Sympathy of the 
preached on the platform and in the press by tlii.s new loading nionibers of the British Committee was • no 
school. Our elders, nurtured in the belief of Indo-British doubt with the Liberal Party. They, therefore, could 
eo-operation for the country’s political progress, could not wholeheartedly support the cause the Congress, 
not keep pace with this now party. In no time there ns it was then constituted, represented, 
arose a schism in the ranks of the Congress; the elderly Majority of Congress mpmbers now being of the 
statesmen came to be known as “Moderates" and the forward school, the Congress^had undergone consider- 
new party as ‘ Exlremlshs." The schism was completed able (bongo in its outlook by this time ; but the 
in tlie Surat session of the Congress in 1007. Both the advent of Mahatma Gandhi on tlie political arena of 
parties then parted ways. And on the parting of their India transformed it altogether. The objective of the 
ways, a third one, called the Revolutionary Party, Congress was changed to “the altoinmcut of Swaiaj 
began more frequently than before, to indulge in through legitimate and peaceful means" in its Nagiuir 
activities not generally |pproved by either. One of their so.s.sion in 1920. It is significant that the word “constitu- 
main activities was to resort to political assassin.4tiun liotiar’ ou which the Moderates laid so much (■nipha.'^is, 
with bombs manufactured by thenwelves. They carried was altogether left out. The nu:an.s to attain this 
forward their work even in England where they objective was the Non-violont Non-co-operation 
succeeded in putting an end to an official, named Sir foriniilutod by Gandhiji. It was then consuleri'd 
Curzon Wylie. There Shyamji Krishnavarmi had necc.ss!iiy to devote ex(:lu.dve attention of the Congtess 
founded the Indian Home Rule Society as well as to the political struggles newly launched in India. The 
The I-ndian Sociologist to carry on the work of the British Committee, as has been said befori’, also could 
Rev()lutionary Party. The Moderates were, however, not tune itself to the new mode of work, imrsued by 
still in the majority in the Congress and held its reins the Congress. The Congress sl.opijcd supplic.'' to the 
till the Lucknow session in 1916 when Uic two sections Coinmiftec ; and it was discontinued in 1921 along 
rejoined, only to be separated two years after. with llu- India weekly. 

These domestic troubles of the Congrc'ss did not Today India is relieved of the Brili.sh domination, 
fail to have their repercussions ou the British Com- In the history of our freedom struggle, the services 
miltce. Those at the helm of affairs were mostly rendered by the various associations, societic.s and the 
Englishmen. They belonged to the old school and .people in England will find n prominent place 
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THE PARKS AND CARDENS OF LONDON 

By E. prentice MAW80N, 

Former President oj the Royal Uortioultutal Society 

liONDON seen from an aeroplane is lavishly sprinkled country beauty. It was llioir aim to bring the infliu?nce 
with gardens, lawns and green spaces. Scarcely one- of the country right into the city. In the very centre 
fifth of the city is covered by brick and mortar ; a of the metropolis they h.avc somehow caught and held 
thousand squares, parks, and gardens covering 260 ihe illusive charm of the open country, 
square kilometres, and plant..«d with all m.'inncr of British people who have lived for years in other 
trees, shrubs, attd py flowers, provide great patches of lands have constantly sent their thoughts back to the 
open co^tjy^ in the very heart of the wftrld’s largest glory of our London parks and kardcus, lawns like 

sheets of vivid green velvet, broken with groups of 

Planned in a quieter age, and for a less precarious trees piling up their banks of graceful foliage. The 
tomorrow, they form a haven in which the mimcle whole range of parka and open spaces from the retorves 
of the seasons still unfolds itself in all the unruffled like Hyde Park, Kensington Gardens, the Green Park, 
beauty that no human tempests can upset. Nor can and Regent’s Park in the centre, to the outlying 
the horror of modem war destroy their glory. For parks of Richmond, Bushey and Hampton 6ourt, are 
nature sdon hides the scars, to send the viaitor on his stamped with a character and an individuality of toeir 
way rejoicing and refreshed. own. 

Thwe wffly designers indwd possessed a sense of The oak trees are the essential of tlegeat’s Paik ; 



THE PARKS AND 


GARl^lNS 


OF LONDON 


Grpenwich is the home «f the Spanish chestnut tree, spaces of London and hedged thoip behind walls and 
whose gnarled, rugged bark and toothed leaves make railings. i 

It one of our most stately London^rees. The invitation Today the multiplicity of gardens seen from the 
displayed on the Underground Railway, to wonder at air cannot be appreciated by anyone who walks the 

Ijotidon streets, for every patch 
of green is parted from its 
neighbour by dreary wastes of 
britik and asphalt. In the now, 
mon- splendid Loudon that we 
shall build, there may be con* 
necting avenue, with trees and 
ot)en .spnci'.s to link up those 
i.slauds of trees ami grass and 
bowers that are our pri'sent 
gardens. The. railings that have 
gone will not come back ; and it 
may be that we .shall keep the 
stretches of long waving grass that 
have s)»rung up where the cliliped 
lawns used to be. 

Then we shall have a connected 
park systei# in the London of the 
future that will really impose the 
country upon the town. So there 
will be many places for children 
to ploy, for young people to 

llydi' Park, in the west of London, covers 150 hectares and gives recreate themselves, and for tbe 
an illusion of the open country The 



the siiriiigtinie glory of the horse 
chestnut at Hamjilon Court, does 
not go unanswered ; and few who 
answer il arc di-'ap'i'oinUal. 

At Kew and Creenwich, which 
lie resj>ectivoly to the we.St and 
east of the city, the magnolia 
blazes in its greatest glory. In 
T.incoln’.s Inn, the weeping elms 
droop their branches aboVo the 
bomb-pitted walks; and cvitv- 
where the plane tree, whose 
pe(;ling bark and .smooth leaves, 
Washed by rain, armour it effec¬ 
tively against the London smoke 
and soot, proclaims its place as 
the tree of London lrec.«. With 
these gardens tliat art has im¬ 
proved must be- reckoned the 
great natural commons and heaths 
on tlie outskirts of the city ; the 



heaths e* Hampstead on the „ 

north ; Epping Forest, a patch SerpenUnc 

of primeval woodland that guards 
the approach to the city on the east. 

Yet for all this wealth of flowers and trees and 
lawns, there is still a lack of unity and plan ttiat has 
destroyed much of the effect that could so easily 
be achieved. Already the last war has broken down 


Lake at Hyde Park, a popular bathing and boa^ 
place for Londoners 

designere of yester^y were for the most part employed 
in ministering to the comforts of a’ few fortunate, 
enlightened patrons. The designers, of tomorrow will 
appreciate their duty to all Londoners, who need the 
re-freshment of body and mind which contact with 


many of those barriers, that once Confined t.he open nature evokes. 





m ROMt AS A TOURIST 

Bt INDIRA SARKAR, ma. 
Cite VniversitaiTe , Parig 


Tm Fibst Dat at Romb 

Wb reached Rome at 6 a.m. (1st, April, 1948, Thursday). 
It was drizzling. Wc aaid Arividcrei (Au revoir in 
French), t.e., goodbye to the troops who carried my 
valise up to the waiting room where we waited uuUl 
all the others came. The group had been scattered in 
the train. Everybody had entered wherever one could 
find a little space. From there Signor Biondini took 
us down to our hotels which were side by side. Twenty 
were in one and twenty-five in another. We were put 
up in Pensione Pavia, via Odfcta 83. 


Ruins of the Roman Forum 

I had written to Renato Valtan (my mother’s 
sister’s eon) at Padua from Naples and had asked him 
to come down to Rome to see me. But I suppose it 
was not convenient for him to do so only for one day. 
We had breakfast, which consisted of bread and butter 
and milk and then I rested on the bed for a few 
minutes. But I must have fallen asleep because I woke 
up at 12 o’clock just in time for lunch. I had not dept 
a momoub in the train from Naples to Rome and so 
I enjoyed the rest. Besides, it was raining and the 
weather looked dull. 

We could not eat in this penaione and had to go 
down to a Ristorante Economioa called O.N.AR.M.A. 
where the food was cheap and not very good. It was 
almost as bad as the food at the Maison Internationale 
of the . Cite Universitaire, Paris. It was*a big dining 
hall where a large humber of tables for six persons 
each were laid out. Many Italians came to cat here. 
One could sec very few women. Indeed, they seem to 
be rai-e in public cafes, bars and Restaurants. After 
lunch, the sun came out and we decided to start our 
sight-seeing again. With the help of a plan of Rome 
we traced out a program aud commenced “doing” 
Rome. 

We took a tram and went down to see the church 
Santa Maria Maggiore. There is a huge marble statue 


here of a Pope kneeling in prayer in front of the altar. 
The mosaic paintings on the wall were done by the 
artist Bemi. Prom there we took another tram down 
to the Coloseo. We look photos of rfifferent views. The 
Coloseo was built in the year 79. There are mimy 
caves in the centre of the arena whfre wild beasts used 
to be himled and killed by the Roman onlookers. It 
is composed of 8 rows with arched doorways all 
around. There we happened to meet Springell (Eng¬ 
lish), McKenna (Scottish) and Mourad (Syrian) ‘ of 
our group. So we decided to visit tire Foro Romano 
(Roman Forum) together. Sprin- 
gcU had a guide-book and wc 
followed him in the ruins of the 
Forum. We saw several important 
arches beginning with the Arch of 
Constantino which is situated on 
the road halfway between the 
Coloseo and the Forum. It wa'i 
built in 316 in honour of the 
victories of Constantine. In the 
Forum we saw the gigantic Basi¬ 
lica of Constantine, the temple 
of Romulus and Remus, the 
temple of Saturnus, and the 
Arches of Titus and Septem^W 
Soverus built in honour of ttieir 
respective victories. Beautiful bas- 
reliefs are to be found on its 
pillars. Wo saw also the Basilica 
of Julia and the Senate. The Forum is the most 
cdcbratcd place of ancient Rome where meetings, 
festivals and ceremonies took place. We saw some 
more excavations including a stadium, au arena and 
an amphitheatre. 

In the grounds of the Forum. I managed to lose 
the rest. I walked about trying to find the group in 
vain. I waited for them at the, gate and as it was 
getting dark 1 decidt“d to leave, for I was sure they 
must have gone. Mourad had not gone to see the 
Forum ind had sat down on a rock. I came to see if 
he was still there and as he bad gone I came to the 
conclusion that the others bad perhaps gone away too. 
So I left the Forum, come to the street and began to 
walk towards the Capitol where JuUub Caesar was 
assassinated. At the foot of the huge flig)^ of steps 
lie two lions of black granite, and upstitirs on the 
landing we have on either side the statues of Castor 
and Pollux. The square in the centre is remarkable 
and many tourists were looking at the place!* Many 
important buildings surround the square. The left 
building is the Museo Capitolino, the right building is 
the palace of the coneervatori and in the centre ve 
have the palace of the senaton. 

From there I went to ^ the marble monument 
of Victor Emmanuel II, which is very stately sad 
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pompous in appearance %’ith all its large marble 
columns and numerous flights of steps. In front of this 
mpjaument we have the Square alfd Palaee (Foro di 
Piasaa Venezia), very much noted for its architectural 
grandeur. Walking down Via dell Inipcro I caught a 


Bernini. On tlie .side-altar there be.autiful statue 
in marble (called I..s Pieta) bv Michelangelo. It is the 
Virgin Mary holding Christ in her lap after he is taken 
down from the cross. It is n nmslcrpirce. 

The Church of St. Peter has many domes. Tlie 
principal dome is known as 
Cupola which is a masterpiece of 
art. It is all inlaid with gold and 
ir»o.snic. The head (front) of the 
Church has eight amallcr domes 
around the big one, and the body 
of the Church hus ten domee, five 
on eillier side. TTiider ««ujh dome 
there is a side .altar and a email 
chaf»e1. The walls are decorated 
with nio-siiic paintings and the 
mngnificent rf?prodiiction of tiie 
Ascension of Christ by Rafaello is 
over one of th(' altars in tlie side 
of the head of the Church. 

Then wo%'ent to see the Vati¬ 
can aufl 1 bought a card and a 
Vatican stamp in the museuiQ of 
the Vatican. We went through the 
Bibliollieque and the Pinacoteca 
of the Vatican which has a 
wonderful collection of paintings. 
Some of the famous paintings we 




tram back to the Nuova Stazione 
Termini. From there the pr.nmme 
was only a few minutes off. I came 
home and found nobody in. So 1 
lay down and slept from 6 to S 
and then went to dinner. In the 
dining hall I met Stein aud 
Salinger and William Willis who 
invited me later on to join them 
in an ice-cream bar where wc had 
delicious ice-cream. We came 
home at about 11 p.m. 


St. Petkh's, Vatican, Sixtinb, 

AND Pantheon 

Next day (2nd April, 1948, 

Friday) again we were ready to 
set out by 9 a.m. It was a lovely 
sunny day and wc went straight 
to St, Peter's and tlie Vatican. 

We took^some snaps and visited 
the church. There were many 
foreigners and tourist-cars stand¬ 
ing in the courfyard. There is a 
huge tlbelisk in the centre which 
is said to contain relics of the real cross of Christ. The 
oolonnades on either side of the yard were constructed 
by Bernini and two huge statues of St. Peter and St. 
I^ul decorate the grand flight of steps leading up. The 
cupola of St. Peter’s is as large as that of the Pan- 
■theon. All the'pictures on the walls are made by 


Ruins of ancient Oatia, the port of. Rome 

saw were those by Giovanni del Biondo, Sano di Pietro, 
Maralta, Lorenzo Monaco, Pietro Bercttini, Mcrco 
Palmezzano, Danala Cretti, Muziano, Gaddi, Melozsa 
da Forli, Tuddeo, Rafaello Sanzio, Tito, Lorenso di 
Oedi, Bonevenuto CcUini, and Mancini, Special notice 
must be made of Botticelli’s Madonna del Magnifiot, 
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rich in colour and /orm. Very realistic and bold were 
the pictures of * ta Maddelcna and L’Fvfidelita di 
Thomas by Francesco Barbinri. Nice repre-sentations of 
Madonnr e Bambino were seen in the paintings of 
Murillo and Bernardino di Mariotto. 



The Coloseum s»!on tlirough the Arc of Triumph 


The death of St. Peter by Guido Beni in La 
Crurifissione di *S. Pietro left a deep impression on my 
mind, especially the sad exjiression on the face of St. 
Peter with hi» head downward.^ and his feet up. Superb 
were the works of MichelntiRelo in Universal Deluge, 
The- Original Sin and tile Deposizinne dalla Croce. 

Several rooms were set a.side for paiatings belong¬ 
ing to the Snuola (School) Napolitona, Scuola Humana, 
Scuola S])!ignola. Scuola Fiorcnlina, and other 
“schools.” 

Some of the pictures belonging to the Scuola 
Napolitana porfra,ved still life, especially huge trays of 
fruits and va-ses with flow('rs The Scuola Fiorentina 
deals with the life of Christ and is noted for the gold 
background in all its pictures. Tlie glue robe of Christ 
and the pink of Mar^ offers a peculiar contrast to the 
yellow background. Portraits are numerons in the 
Scuola Spagnola (Spanish School). 

From the Pinacoleca we went to eat and straight 
away came bark to S. Pietro for a second time and 
went to aec the treasures of the church and the Pope. 
Amongsl other thing.s there were crosses, chalices, trays, 
keys, Bible-atand.'i, crowns, rinp^, caskets and incenses 
nil made of pure gold and richly inlaid with costly 
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jewels. The garments and ^tar cloths of the church 
too were artistically embroidcied with gold threads. 

Afterwards we^went to 6ee Capella Sistina where 
many crosses and treasures were ‘ to be seen. ’The 
Chapel itself is beautiful, the altar is made of finest 
Carrarra marble, and the ceilings and walls are covered 
with richly coloured frescoes. The paintings are vivid 
and look more like sculptures than mere paintings on 
a flat surface. The effect of the painting is so bold 
that the figures seem to stand out of the wall like real 
life. The body of St. Peter is-buried in tlie church of 
St. Peter. 

Then wc walked down to the Palazzo di Giuslizia 
(Palace of Justice) which is a large imposing mon»i- 
ou nt, then s<aw an ancient ci^tlo called Castol S. Angelo, 
>alkcd by Casa del Mutiluto and took a tram to see 
the church, S. Pietro in Viucoli (St. Peter in Chains). 

The famous statue of Moses by Michelangelo is to 
be found in this church. Moses i.s seated on a stool 
with flowing beard and a mantle thrown over his 
kiK'cs. He is looking towards the left. Every part of 
the sculpture is so fine that it looks like a real man 
sealed in front of you. The statue is twice the size of 
a human being and is made of the hardest marble. It 
is so well-finished that it shines with perfection. One 
would think Michelangelo has been modelling with 
soft clay an<l not hewing every fold and curve out of 
a block of marble, ll is a inasleriiic'ce arid we sal down 
on a chair and gazed at it in wonder for ten minutes. 
Michelangelo is leally one of the greatest men ever 
born. Italy is rich in sculpture.«, paintings and mosaic 
patterns. The big statue of Moses is surrounded by 
two figures on either side, and scvenil othein above him. 
On the top are again three other figures, and right on 
the summit is St. Josseph carrying Christ on his arms. 

As it was tea time we decided to go to Piazza del 
PopoJo and have a cup of hot. drink and some cakes. 
We refrohed ourselves, saw several churches on the 
way, especially S. Maria Popolo. S. Bustachio and 6. 
Francis of Aasissi. Crossing the Popolo Square we 
walked through the shady gardens of Villa Umberto 
where the parks and promenades are very beautiful. 

Seeing the gardens of Villa Umberto we wont to 
the Pantheon built by Marcus Agrippa in the 3rd 
century B. C. At first it was a pre-Christian temple, 
the ceiling of which was open. A huge pink marble 
table of sacrifice used to stand in the centre of the 
hall. Sacrifices were made on this table and the open 
ceiling permitted the smoke to go out freely. The 
pillars of the Pantheon are old but massive <Uid strong 
and were built at the time of Emperor Augustus. 

There are numerous sculptures in the Pantheon 
which was later converted and transformed ifito a 
Christian Church. A beautiful statue of an angel in 
marble, St. Anastasia, 8t. Eurasmus and the columns 
in the Pantheon w.ere done by Bernini. The figure of 
St. Anna was modelled by Lorenzo Ottoni, Michelan¬ 
gelo is the maker, of the dome as well as of an angel- 
form. Cellini has also done some' sculptures, and 
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b tbd ittali whci inacie thi jPani^eon l&to ft we left the Peneiob td see the Cataeotnbe bf 6. Cslista 
Catholic church. The Jiiw-Christia* table of sacrifice (CallixlUi), There we met by chance two American 
waa removed from the centre of the room and girjg, Jane Hetherington and Betty Jack from otir 

a Catholic altar erected on the side. Victor Emmanuel group and three American priests. We went ddWn with 

the Second is buried here in the Pantheon. Whin we an Italian guide into the Catacombs, which had been 

consider the fact that this old building was built 2500 discovered by John Baptist di Rossi. The persecuted 

years ago we cannot help being 
amased at the high standard of 
architectural beauty and merit of 
ancient times. Rec^t monuments 
have fallen to pieces but this huge 
Pantheon still stands strong. As it 
was getting late we went to the 
Tiistoranle for dinner. , 

A Visit with Pbof. Gini 
Coming back to the Pension 1 
phoned up Prof. Giu.seppe Ti.cii, 
the Tibetan scholar, and wanted 
to give hi mi. my father Prof. 

Sarkar’rt greetings. The pension 
manager sixjke in Italian on my 
behalf. Tucci’s son Ananda, was 
on the phone. He informi’d us 
that his father was in India at the 
time, going to Tibet, but re¬ 
quested mo to drop in at bis place 
the next day at 4. I promised to 
do if 1 had time but as we were peasahts 

leaving I had to droj) the idea. 

Then in the evening I called on Prof. Corrado Gini, Christians U8t;d to hide themselves in these caves, offer 
the siali.sti(',ian and population scientist, with Mr. mass and pray, during the reign of the pre-Christian 
Bhaskar Gokhale (chemist) and brought him greetings emperors. Many Christians died as martyrs and their 
from Prof. Sarkar. He is keeping well, looks strong bodies were buried here. Fifteen Popes too have their 
and healthy. His house is nice, and he took us into his graves in the Catacombs. 

study which was covered with stacks of books, papers We saw the grave of St. Cecelia who was beheaded 
and files. because she refused to give up her religion. It is said 

We also went to see Familie Primer (Prof. Sarkar’s that the Little Flower of,Jesus (3t. Theresa) came all 
friends of Levico) but they had left their old residence the way from France to pray at the grave of St. 
(in Via ‘Salaria) and no one could inform us about Cecelia and iwk her to help her in her good deeds and 
their whereabouts. So I phoned them up after finding lead a pure and saintly life. On the wall •there were 
their name in the telephone book under a new address, many inscriptions in Greek. Besides, at certain places 
I spoke to Mmc. Prunor in Gennan. She was surprised there were paintings of fish, doves, palms, swastika 
to hear from me and remembered the little Bibili Greek crosses on the w.all. Many chambers were 

Sarkar very well, whom she had seen with my father ia used as churches and old altars and crosses can still 
1929. Her sons (Guiseppe and Guido) have married and be found. Some crosses are portrayed with anchors at 
her daughter (Maria) works as she did not get m.anied the end which means that the Christian faith - is 
and lives with them. She also asked me to visit them, anchored in Christ. We were all given a candle 
But I had » ®ach and walked through the pa-sses and corridors. 

We went home, walking through several lovely Coming out of the Catacombs we met three ladies 
residential areas of Rome. We were struck by the fact who approached us and asked us if we were from India, 
that at night there were no Italian women in the One lady had lived three years in Calcutta in 1920-22 
streets. (5nly men were walking about. It seemed almost when her husband was doing there somfe business. She 
like m India, caies were full of men and so were the recalled Firpo and Ballygunge and wished us a happy 
trams. But there was a complete absence of women sojourn in Italy. 

it public thoroughfares. We went to Mcrcato Ccntrale where we boujf^t 

The Catacombs, St. Giovanni and some bread and apples for lunch. Then we decided to 

• Santa Scaia go to S. Paola outside the wall (St. Paul’s). We reached 

Next morning (Saturday, 3rd April, 1948} by 9 a.tn, ther^ at about 12 noon. We sat underneath the treei 
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and ate our lund IjecAUie we were very liuacty. At S. Qiovauil wHieb ia another of the flOO ektirehea ift 
St. Pavl‘8 we met Mr. and Mn. Oicar Bw Home. In the main hall on pillars are standing the 
(Americana} of our group. After lunch we went inside twelve apostles if nuutle life>sise statues. The side 
the chumh and had a guide to show tui round. The altars too are charming and the paintings magnifioent, 
church is a fine specimen of Roman architecture with Each .church in Rome is a kind of museum and aft 
colosml pillars of marble. The hall itself is very large gallery. 

and represents something stately and majestic. The Then we proceeded to sec the Santa Scale, Which 
body of St. Paul is buried underneath the altar. There I climbed up on my knees along with other Visitors, 
are several side altars and chapels too. The side altar Christ is supposed to have trod on thc^ steps and his 
uf St. Stephano is very remarkable and striking blood fell .on a particular spot which is now covered 
because it is mode of pure grhen marble slabs. The with a thick glass which everyone kisses after reaching 
gold cross on, top on the green altar offers a grand the top. '{he real ancient steps on which Christ climbed 
spectacle. The paintings on the wall are also beautiful are said to be encased below these present wooden 
and special note should be made of the funeral steps. 

procession of Mary. The coffin of Maiy is covered After that we returned home, went to Pia> 
with a white shroud. Anywhere you walk you can Colonna, changed 500 francs and got 800 liras for 
notice the coffin pointing at you at right angles. This With that money we went to a Patksaria and in 
is striking and strange. Behind the church is a cloister some cakes, then we bougld 10 white bread aonmich 
built in the Byaantine stylo. There is an open space, a and 300 grams of salanne and liam and one kilo 
courtyard with palm trees in the centre of the (2 ibs.) of aj>i>lcs and oranges and packed Ihotn al' in 
cloister. * a parcel as our provision for 36 hours In the train fo’’ 

all our means. At 6-30 pjn., tl 
group walked down to lire .stat. 
and caught the 7 p.nn. train i 
which thc're was a trcmcndoiui 
rush. Luckily our com purtnu 
hud been reserved for us ahead. 

llOME-Cl EN'OA-TiaUN -PsRia 

(36 hours) 

Wo left Rome'^at 7 p.m. and 
entered the compartments which 
had boon reserved foi u.s b 
Mounid. In our compurtnieni. 
were Betty Jack, Betty Reeoe, 
Ann Stopp, Ijou.unn Stoims, J.ine 
Hetherington, Gowhalc, myself, 
and a French sculptor. The Amcii 
cans began to play bridge and • ' 
looked out from' the • corrido' 



Citta Universitaria (University Town), Rome 


window and watehed the count ry 
side. At 10 p.m. we ate some 


Having seen St. Paul we went down by trami to bread and ham sandwiches and an apple each. 


S. Giovanni in Latenino. The church was still closed 
as it was not quite 3 o’clock. By the fountains near 
the church 1 met a group of Italian students who 
asked us if we wanted any guides. We began to talk 
to them and in course of conversation they suggested 
that we iffiould go to see the “ringing door” in the 
Baptistry of S. Gl$)vanni which bad inspired Dante so 
much tliat he had mentioned it in his Divine Comedy- 
Wc went to see it with the boys. It was a huge door 
made of gold, .silver and bronM very difficult to close 
because of its heaviness. When ime closed it tight the 
door emitted all kmds of harmonious tunes which 
resembled the notes of a fiute, a violin and an rargan. 
We wwe enchanted by the music of this door whioE 
appropriately bears the adjective “singing.’' 

^Vom there we went to see the mrin church of 


talked a little with the American girls. At 12 p.m. wc 
turned out the lights and tried to sleep. The train was 
an international wagon-lit and the third cloa; was as 
comfortable, wcll-beated and clean as our Indian first 
class. But none of us slept well. Every time the train 
made a halt we tossed about and tried to find a suit¬ 
able position attempting to sleep afresh. 

The train continued to pass through Italy (4th 
April, 1648, Sunday). We had breakfast and lunch and 
tea in the train which consisted of bread 'and ham 
sandwiches, apple and w:ater, and at times we chatted, 
looked at the landscape?,, read, walked in .the corridors 
mid played cards. Our triun made two halts at Genoa 
and Turin ; at each place we got down and had a look 
at the city walking down the avenues round ribout tiie 
station. At Genoa, the bif ocean liners ia the harbour 
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Sardar Patel adclre5.5es a mammoth mass meeting ai 13. ;,/■ ,, The Indian Tric olour being hoisted on the 7.030-ton cruiser H.M.I.S, 
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made me feel homesick tor a while. Turin is a very 
beautiful city, quite modern and up-to^te. Some of 
itn high majestic buildings remindfd me of Paris. At 
Turin we met some Italians who asked us if we were 
from .Ceylon. One of the men had been in Calcutta, 
Bombay and Bhopal as prisoner of war and could 
speak a few words of Hindi, showed us some 
pictures of his taken in the streets of Bombay near 
Malabar Hill. He expressed his love for Indian people 
and said that he used to frequent the home of an 
Indian family by ).be name of Patel. 1 bought One or 
two post cards from a .shop and the Italian came with 
us back to the station and invited us to visit him if 
we should again come to Turin. At about 5 pjn. the 
train was set in motion and once more we were back 
in our seats. 

The Po Valley scenery was very picturesque and 
so were the snow-capped moontaiu ranges in the back¬ 
ground. The hills reminded me of the Swiss Italian 
Alps and there was hot much difference in landscapes 
between the Italian and French border-sones. We had 
dinner af about 10 p-m. and by this time we were so 
tiled that we all slept -Very well in spite of want of 
space. Each one of us stretched out our legs putting 
tlu'rn up on the other side of each bench. 

At 6 am. (on April 6, 1948, Monday) we arrived 
at Care de Lyons, Paris. We said goodbye to every 
one in the group and got into the Metro for the Cite 
Universitairo. On coming out of the Metro, I met a 

- ;0 


Hungarian student who carried fcJ'*valiM back to the 
CollegS Franoo-Britannique, and gave me his umbrella 
besause it was raining. As luck would have it, the 
weather in Paris was not very good. It was raining and 
damp the whole of tliat day. 

On our return journey we came across an Italian 
who had an accordian and he came into our compart¬ 
ment and played for us Italian and American tunes 
in an excellent manner. His friend sang to the accom¬ 
paniment of his playing. Outside on the corridors we 
met some Italian young men, who were going to 
Alessandria to watch a game of football. 

The Italians, especially in the Naples region arc 
darker than the French and shorter too in height. But 
some very blond Italians are to be fotmd in the north. 
Romo and Florence are clean cities and so is Naples 
in certam spots. But other part* of Naples and Rome 
are dirty. Beggars were sitting in the streets and 
children dressed in mgs were s^en in Naples. 

However, I was born in Ilaly and cannot, help 
saying I liked Italy very much. But no city can heat 
or be compared to Paris. I am already quite “Frenchi¬ 
fied.” To me now-a-days Paris is nonpareil. But Paris 
owes much of its construction and architecture to 
Rome, especially as Napoleon was such a deep admirer 
of Italian .art. The quays of the Tiber reminded mo of 
tljc banks of the Seine. The Italian Pantheon had 
inspired the inakidg of the French Pantheon. 


BANKS IN INDIA AND PAKISTAN 
Some Facts and Figures 

By SHIB banker DETT, 

Southern Bank Ltd., Bongang 


The Reserve Bank of India continued to be the 
State Bank of both 'the Union of India and Pakistan 
after the partition of the country up to the 3(Hh of 
June, 1948. Tub State Bank of Pakistan began to 
function from the Ist of July 1948. The Report of the 
Reserve Ba^ of India up to the end of June, 1948, 
hae.been published in the Gazette of India, dated the 
7th of August 1948. Soon it will be pubiifhed in a 
book form. We gather and select some facts and figures 
about bania from the said Report and present them 
below. 

No. of Banks in- 
India Pakistan 

1, St^ioiuled . Banks 99 1 

Financial portion in June, 1948 
Demand Liabilities Rs. 094 crores Rs. 80 erores 


No. of Banks in- 
lodia Pakistan 


Time Liabilities 

Rs. 311 crores 

Rs. 19 

crores 

Cosh in hand . 
Balance with Reserve 

Rs. 44 „ 

Rs. 4 

ff 

Bank 

Rs. 108 „ 

Nil 


Advance 

Rs. 435 

Rs. 33 

ft 

Bills discounted 

Rs. 16 

Rs. 0.6 

ft 

Non-Scheduled Banks 

006 

177 


I%eir total demand and 



time liabilities Rs. 43;?2 *„ 

Rs.a.78 



Five banks have been added to the Schedule 
during the year under review in the Union sff India. 
The onl^ scheduled book in Pakistan has been added 
to the (^edule without any inspection. 



DEAF-MUTES IN THE SERVICE OF THE COUNTRY 

By NRIPENDRA MOHAN MAJUMDAR 


In this material world the utility of mochanical handi¬ 
crafts is vast. The truth of the above remark is readily 
<indcrslood from the foci of our using innumerable 
such article* for our comforts in our life. Wc'cannot 
but thank the workers, whose labour and flkSl are 
behind it. 



Learning the art of u blacksmith 


Among them there is a groilp of workers phy.si- 
cnlly handicapped whose talent and skill really surprises 
us and in no time rejno\'c‘.s the wrong ideas we bear 
about them. They aro the most neglected group of 



Pracliidug the art of wood-carving 

our society, the deaf and dumb. So long we have 
looked down upon them for their incapacity to hear 
or a))eak ; moreover we have counted thorn as burdens 
on our Hoeicty. With the progress of science their 
condition hM changed considerably. We should no 


longer entertain any mistaken idea about them. 
Through training they can prove themselves expert 
hands in mechanical handicrafts. Now-a-days the deaf- 
mute workers wi»o are self-dependent are really 
praiseworthy not only for their working ability but 
also for the valuable service rendered to the country. 




Practising the art of book-binding 


With agreeable surprise one fiud.s tli:it these deaf-mutes 
may hold imj)orl.ant, positions in our society aud thus 
undertake various responsibilities. Through training 



Teaching boys the art of clay-modelling 


this physically handicapped section may be transformed 
into an invaluable treasure of our society. 

During the last, great war the eontributions of the 
deaf-mutes and their exerting themselves for the sake 
of t.hcir country are also noteworthy. They helped the 
country in many ways to supply war-materials, lake 




DEAF-MtTES IN THE 


SER^CE 


OF THE COUNTRY 


others they also engage(P themselves ia the service of 
the oountiy. These deafimutes were employed in 
different factories and laboured hAd and silently. Be¬ 
sides this, the products of the cottagp industry in which 
they were engaged served various needs of the war. 





Learning the use of u power-dri'cn laihe and 
t'alfutla Deaf and Dumb School 
Many tliink that I hey are not tit to work in big 
factories as they might not turn efficient workmen on 
account of their being hard of hearing and their lack of 
quick comprolionaion. Hut ii is a baseless remark. There 
is nothing to bo afraid of in employing trained deaf- 


employera employ them out of^pijiy. But why should 
they ask for pity ? They will prove useful everywhere 
by dint of their full working capacity. 

Congenital doafneas causes one to be dumb. The 
auditory nerve being defective, visual and ^jerceptual 
organs of a deaf person becomes 
exceptionally sharp. By improving 
these two senses they may be 
taught to speak from their very 
childhood. They can show tlicir 
excellence in mechanical work 
because their power of imitation 
is fur greater than that of the 
general run of people. Hence, 
sometimes the deaf-mutes are 
found to surpaas common people 
1 in the matter of skilful work. It 
is from a wrong and mistaken idea 
about them that the (lovern- 
ment too have prevented them 
by law lo^join iiublic service. 

Today we have won political 
independence. In order to bring 
about economic and above all 
social independence wc "cannot 
forget our deaf-mute friends. In 
drill in the order to make society pro¬ 

gressive we should give light 
and hope to its _ physically handicapped section 
neglected k) long. We ought to give sj'cccb to the 
speechless so that they may fr-(>1 that they are brought 
into this world not to lead a neglected detested life 
blit then.’ is a vast field for them to work. 



*Leaming tlic art of book-binding 

% 

mutes oven in heavy industrial workshops. In Western 
count{^es a great number of deaf-mutes are being 
employed in various responsible posts. In the well- 
known "Ford” motof company of America many deaf- 
mutes are working like ordinary workers. Henry Ford 
himself admitted that the deaf workers w^e cent 
per cent safe and reliable and did not reqii^ any 
special protec^on against risk insurance. Many 


Working in a printjng press 

It is a matter of great regret that our nutiumd 
Government seems to be so far totally indifferent in 
these matters. Througl? the efforts of a few selfless, 
self-sacrificing individuals certain organisations have 
grown up and been dedicated to the service of the in¬ 
numerable deaf-mutes of India. Compared to the huge 
number of the deaf-mutes in India, the number of 
such institutions is quite insufficient. 
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On an obaervat^it of the lives of the trained deafe doil>making, book-binduig w^l fill him wi^ wondeft. 
everyone can realise the usefulnesa of establishing Now-a^days we find many articles made by them for 
deaf and dumb schools. In Western countries some of ' sale in many shopA Besides these', there, are many 





Practising the an of carpentry 


lieaming the art of tailoring 


siibjeute. Any person visiting a deaf-mute institution encouragement will not do. Real and patient* efforts 
will notice with pleasure and astonishment at the way arc required. The national Government has also much 
they work there, and their leathe^work, carpentry, to do in this matter. 


KESHUB CRUISER SEN 

The YouUiful Revolutionary 

By RAMA DATTA 


Today, .standing on the threshold of a new era, let us 
paiise and pay our respectful homage to those stal¬ 
warts of the nineteenth century who lighted the torch 
of Social Revolution in India. 

Youth has ever proved to be the dynamic centre 
of every national struggle. Even now Young India is 
trying in a conscious manner to fight against narrow 
orthodoxy and dogmatism, recreate the social environ¬ 
ments and add something new to his inheritance. This 
awakening in tJie youth of our country today is due 
to the pioncfirs of social reform of the last century led 
by Raja Itiimmoluin Roy, who, w’ith his brilliant 
intellect and broad outlook, showed the path of light 
in a wilderness of social evil.'!. It was, however, Keshub 
Clliunder Son who wrought the tremendous change in 
sjeial idcM and ideals that wc witness in India today, 
In- being, in the truest sense of the term, a revolu¬ 
tionary. 

Kealiub’a greatness can only be realized by con¬ 
trasting the present state of the society with that in 
which he was bom. Towards the middle of the last 
iil.ury Hindu .society in Bengal was a chaos. The 
whole social system lost its energy and life. Graduates 
coming out of the Hindu College lost all faith in 
llind'i religion and custom. The State officials, the 
missionaries and the English' educationists influencicd 
greatly the young generation, which lost its national 
character and drifted aimlessly towards sham Western 
thought and life. “Education, except in rare instances, 
neither stimulated tlie intellect, to originality, ttor 
influenced tlie heart to profound imipulse.” No doubt, 
David Hare and the missionaries, with Dr. Alexander 
Dull at their head, were energetic and philanthropic 
men, but they were unsympathetic and intolerant 
towards Hindu religion and custom. The missionaries 
and the officials generally denounced everything Hindu 
in violent language, “The young men of the colleges 
and schools joined in the crusade. The result was the 
abolition of social discipline and introduction of the 
European luxuries and drink. Impurity of character 
among the educated became proverbial.” 

•The Brabmo Samaj, however, set up new ideals 
of faith and conduct. It was anxious to induce the 
young generation to join fts ranks, but both Christian 
missionaries and bigoted Pundits tried to overthrow 
the movedtent initiated by Raja Rammohun Roy. 

“Aididst such an environment, Keshub sprang 
into public life like a young lion, full of fierce 
entj^siasm. Keshub’s striving^ were iniinite. Every 
social, moral, relimous want in himself and others, 
appealed to him. He set fire to whatever he touched. 
His reforms knew no end*’—P. C, Mozoomdar. 

It was Keshub who sounded the dsrion call to 
the youth of the country to tell them that the: realisar 
tion of the bigheel irutb is the true measure of great¬ 


ness in the life of an individual or a nation.. He was 
not a politician in the ordinary acceptance of the term, 
but he was a patriot of the first order. From the 
beginning of his youthful career, it was a comprehen¬ 
sive programme of nation-building tliat be placed 
tu'foro ihe country. 

Indeed, it was a strange, passiou for serving the 
nation that seized Ke-shub even in hi.s teens. As early 
as 1854, when ho was only sixteen, lie founded the 
British India Society, with the. object of “the culture 
of literature and science,” religious subjects also being 
sometimes discussed there. The following year, when 
seventeen, he established the Colootolah Evening 
School, where young men of the noighhourjiood were 
gathered and instructed in the general branches of 
knowledge. There was special study of Shakespeare 
with the staging of Hamlet. The school continued for 
about four years. In 1857, he estfblishod the "Goodwill 
Fraternity," eani.posed of young men of about his own 
ago, to whom he preached the two doctrines of “God 
our Father. Every man our brother.” 

It was ever a characteristic of Keshub that all his 
reforms, whether social, moral, etlucational or religious, 
went almost side by side. Thus, in 1859, we find him 
starting the Calcutta Brahmo School (School of 
Theology), where doctrines and conceptions of Brahmo 
Theism were discussed and systematized. The follow¬ 
ing year, 1860, a singular little society was started 
under the name of Sangal Sabha for religious conver¬ 
sation. The best men of the Bralnno School and the 
Goodwill Fraternity were its members. Under Keshub's 
guidance they made remarkable progre^ in spiritual 
life. These young men formed the nucleus of an 
organisation out of which the best materials of 
Keshub’s subsequent movement were supplied. The 
young reformer gradually realized that, to influence 
his countrymen in educational, religious and other 
matters, he must possess a newspaper in English and 
with this object he started The Indian Mirror in 
Au^st, 1861, in conjunction with some friends, as a 
fortnightly journal. The same year, when a terrible 
famine devastated Upper India, the young men, 
under Keshub’s directions, rendered invaluable help 
to the distressed. About this time his zeal for. the 
education of the youth led Keshub to begin an agita¬ 
tion for educational reform, his main object being the 
establishment of colleges and spools more efficient 
than what the Government provided. Against in¬ 
numerable odds he was able to establish the Calcutta 
College in 1862, that being one of the earliest institu¬ 
tions started by our eountiymen. In the meantime, he 
bad formed a strong opinion against caste system and 
he made it one of the main objects of tlie new move¬ 
ment to break it. In consonance with this, the same 
year (1862) he solemnised the fiist intercaste marriage. 
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ThiH was one of flic boldest steps that he ever took, wards, towards thinea which were truer, nobler and 
Again, in 1863, Uie Bmhmo Bandhu Sabha was esta- loftier in life—^the thin|8 of the spirit. like a true 
lilislied by him with three main departments, one ol revolutionary, headed to revolutionise irveiything— 
these l>c‘ing “education of women at home." This last society, education, moral standards of life, status of 
df'rtorvos* special mention, for Keshub was specially women and caste system. A strange fire consumed his 
keen on giving women a .social status. It was he who being and he could not stop till he had reached his 
took the miliutivc in unlocking the door of the zenana, goal. In his remarkable spiritual autobiogra^y. 
He devi.s«>d various means for the education, improve- Jeevan Veda (the Scripture of Life), Keshub says : 
inent and w»'lfare of women. But this he wanted to do ..jf ^ .q ^^at creed 

on national lines, for he did not like to eilucate women wast thou baptised in early life ?’ the Soul answers, 
according to West^'rn ideal''. All through his life he Tn the Bapti.sm of Fire’.” 

remained true to the ideal of the education of women It was a strange sight indeed, that a mere youth 
in which their spiritual udiancc'nient was to be the could give shape to his ideals in various kinds of 
bacis of their social and cultural uplift. reforms and activities, which galvanised the whole 

The story of Ke.shub's \ outhful activitio.« may laud and nation. One could mot Ulose this brief account 
iipjiroprialely be closed with a reference to the inter- of Keshub, the youthful revolutionary, better than by 
caste widow remarriage solemnised by him in 1864. qiioi.ing the words of his biographer : 

That he looked upon caslo sy.stem as a cursed barrier “Keshub’s genius was complicated, profound, 
lo iintional advanceinonl is evident from his seal for restless, God-ins})irod. It reflected every light, every 
liieaking it and also from Ids w’lthdrawa! from the want, every aspiration of tlie age. It aimed at removing 
jiarent body, which ^e was obliged to do benaiiso of all darkness, doubt, sorrow. He laboured really, 

I he importance given to Brahmins in conduct ing radicHlly lo bring Uic kingdom of heaven on earth . . . 
divine siTVice there. It is well-known that his difference With him faith was the jirofounde.st wisdom, and a 
on this queMlion on caste system with Ids beloved (Vitru, certainty in everyday life. With him tlic presence of 
Mulinrsld Debeudra Nath Tagore, comi'ellcd him to God was a ready guidance that sufficed for all the 
give a fre.sli turn U> the luovi'UK'nl where ecjuality for iiitriwics of a unique life of strange trials. He. lived 
all wouhl be guaranteed. And all this happened when and dit'd an intense, burning^ restless light, which 
Kesluib WHS only iwc'ii'ty-.six or twenty-.seven. suddenly went down in its fullness and uiidimmed 

It simply amaze.'' one w'hen one U-liinks of Keshub’s lustre.’’* 
activities a.'.- a young man. From the tender age of 

.sixteen, ag-ainsl inconceivable odds, he marchtal OU- • Wiiuen on behalf at the Vuva Saiiisha-Pru,har Sakha. 

-: 0 :- 

NIKOLAI VASILIEVICH GOGOL 

By PRor. PHANIBHIJSAN MUKHERJEE, MJt. 

To one who docs not know the language. Russiiiu and traditions were yet fresh and strong. He was 
literature moans the Russian story and novel of the odtiented at the school at Niejnc and had the tem- 
19th century and after. The view is limited on good perament, imagination and intelligence of a true son 
reason, for the novel and the short story have a wide of the steppe. He started there a manuscript periodi- 

appcal and cross the frontiers between countries more cal called The Star and wrote several pieces including 

easily than other forms of literary expression; and ,, tragedy. The Briyamk. He left school in 1828, ao 
the Russian novel is admittedly a very powerful insti- enthusiast of the purest romantic cast dreaming of 
tut ion. As is observed by a Russian critic of note, achieving something great for his country. He went 
things have taken such a shape, in Russia that a story to St. Petersburg to try the stage* but failed. In 1829 
becomes one of two things—“either it is rubbish or he published anonymously a poe.fti called Jtaly and 
else it is the voice ^of a leader ringing through the under the name of V. Alof, an idyll on tlhe subject 
empire.” To this estimate of Russian qpvel we of a recent unhappy love affair of his owh which waa 

may justifiably add that it is a potent force in other so ridiculed that he bought up all the copies he^oould 

counlriffl also. and burnt them. Being disheartened in hia^Iiterary 

Nikolai Vasilievich Gogol is next to Pushkin and efforts he thought of emigrating to America and even 
Turgenief the most popular of Russian writers. He set out on the journey but thought the better of 
has decided power of satirical humour and delineation later and returned to St. Petersburg where he entered- 
of conventional Russian life. He wa.<) bom on March the civil service. Gradually he made his way in 
31, 1809. He came of a family of ITkraiman Cossack literary circles and was received by Pushkin whom he 
gently in Poltava where the ancient Cossack legends met in 1831. In this year wi^ pi^Iinhed Eveningz in 
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a Farm near Dekanka by«Rudy Pinks, a collection ,of whether the dfect produced be gogd^or bad. The. Cloak 


atones and dcetchea illustratire of the life, customs, 
beliefs and jsluperstitions of the people of Little Russia. 
It struck a new note in Russian literature. Its fresh 
breath nf nature, dreamy sadness, weirdness, originali¬ 
ty, poetic “feeling, sly humour, realistic description 
based on keen observation struck the literary world 
into some sort of a stupor. Nothing of the kind had 
appeared earlier. The Ukraine. HVed and moved in 
these stories, calling up a vision at,once wonderfully 
precise and exquisitely attractive, singing and ringing 
with a hearty laughter, just touched with a spicc of 
archnc.ss, the embodiment of the mirth of Little 
Russia. It w.as not, however, as yet, quite a true 
picture, for Gogol had n(jt yet been able to cast off 
all his romantic trappings and it lacked ‘tears’ in it. 
But clu.se on these Evenings appeared another scries— 
Mifgwod —whicsh continued the picture of the unruly 
t'ossacks, and introduced the immortul Taras Bulba, 
a prose epic having for ils subject the heroic chief of 
the Zaporogian Cossacks, a work aglow with martial 
ardour and vivid riclmess of im-agination. In this 
•series we hear the real human laughter of the author 
wlw wa.s to write the Dead Bouh. It had ‘tears’ in it 
and a note of irony. Yet hi.s brilliant success did not 
satisfy Gogol who was, like Tolstoi in a later age, to 
cast off the children of his imagination from the 
heights of his dreamy fancy as unworthy of it. Though 
the stories were accepted a.*! realism there was an 
iincon.sciouB caricature of his characters. With tliesc 
Gogol paid farewell to liis native region ; henceforth 
he wrote about the capital and Russia itself. 

Gogol )>iuanc'd a History of Lillie Russia and .this 
won for him a chair of iiistoiy in the University of 
Bt. Petersburg in 1834. He resigned this office in the 
next year as his lectures proved a failure. The years 
1831 and 1835 saw the publication of a new series of 
stories, The Landowners of Old Days, The Quarrel of 
hum Ivanavitch and Ivan Nikiforovilch and the 
Mantle or Cloak. Very different from their prede¬ 
cessors in their nature, they proved Gogol’s possession 
of a definite form which was to become the form nf 
the later Russian novel. He makes in these a realistic 
study of Russian provincial life and portrays accurate¬ 
ly die monotonous days, narrowly circumscribed self- 
cuiitred interests, the humdrum duties and the vanities 
and prejudices of the landed gentry viewed through 
a satirical and bantering humour not uumingled with 
a genuine pathos. In them every detail from the 
wai-drobeaof Ivan Nikiforovituh to die foul-smelting 
boots pulton by the moujiks who stumped up and 
down the Nevski Prospect, was drawn front nature. 
Their^realism is seasoned more skilfully than were the 
Evemngs with a humour more properly Engliab than 
RuasiaD in quality. As in Dickens it has an equal 
mixture of irony and good nature, malice and wide 
sympathy, sarcasm and intentional moralising^ The 
charaeten are drawn an inexorable fidaliliy (o life 
and strict logical congequenoe. Qogol does not can 


describes' the petty miseries of an til-paid clerk m a 
Government office whose great object in life is to get 
a cloak. The hero is named ,Akaky Akakyevich Basb- 
machkin, a name as ridiculous in Russia^ as in 
English. It first roused in literature the sentimental 
and radical sympalhy for the oppresseii and the 
humiliuU’d and it was accepled by the reformers of 
the next decade as a plea for the reform of the living 
conditions of the poor. It wa.s welcomed a.s the 
beginning of a new stylo of literature and Gogol’c 
popularity for the coming years was emsured 
I hereby. 

Gogol’s famous comedy The Revizor (English 
Translation The Oovemment Jmycctor or The Eza~ 
miner) was produced in 1836. It is thought by some 
a.s (he greatest of Russian comedies. It exposed most 
brilliantly the corniption, dishonesty, hyirtcrisy, self- 
satisfied ignorance and vanity of the administrative 
officiids in a province. Gogol had the suggestion nf 
the subject from Pushkin who^had been arrested by 
an inspector making lus rounds while the author was 
travelling to Orenburgh in search of materials for his 
histors' of the rebellion of Pongatchov, It is a vau¬ 
deville story on the whole and turns on a very com¬ 
monplace blunder. Khlestakov arrives at a provincial 
town with an empty pur.se and is taken for an 
insiiector whose arrival is awaited with fear even 
while he is in imminent danger of being sent to the 
debtors’ prison, lie receives all the attentions and 
bribes which are meant to propitiate the much 
dreaded investigator of abuses. Though admirably 
drawn, the figures have a tendency to caricature. In it 
all the officialdom of the period are attacked in a 
thoroughgoing manner. The Governor with all his 
reproaches to those who rob above their owm rank, 
was particularly a figure which stnick the popular 
imagination. Gogol, plunged the branding irons of 
satire into the very quick of the gaping wound of the 
cotistitution and the administrative and judiciary 
ladder. Even the author himself, as he afterwards 
proved, did not thfJroughly realise the scope of his 
attack. What now strikes us as surprising is that 
Gogol’s operation made nq one scream, Uac public 
being merely entertained. The Governor and his fol¬ 
lower regarded it as only funny. Even Tsar Nicholas 
' who was present at the first performance of it also 
laughed. The people scarcely thought tJiat the .order 
of things represented by them ran contiury to nature. 
Even nciw the pieco^is frequent^ staged and raistjs ft 
laugh. The play is rich in dramatic qualities. Joseph 
Macleod observes that it “displays that curious com¬ 
bination of realism and exaggeration which is the 
mivk of stage humour.” In it the teader meets with 
a quality which was to become the general feature of 
the Russian novel and whinh was “to endue it with 
a fwrtioular and very national character, vie., the 
satirist's indulgent attitude towards the objects of bis 
satire.” It has been called sceptical philosophy or 
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tender pity and njajr be 
accustomed to iltd sight of evU. 

The effect and enthusiasm produced by the play 
brought out the mystic side of Gogol’s nature to the 
surface ^od he felt himself called upon to play the 
part of a prophet and a preacher. After una»tisfa('bory 
trials of official life Gogol left his native land in 1836 
and spent some time in Spain and Rome until 1846 
when he again settled in Russia. 

The first part of Dead Smds wus published i^ 
1842. He called it “a poem.” The very word proves 
the unconsciousness of his creative genius. An un¬ 
warned reader would surely expect an elegy. It also 
was suggested by Pushkin and was meant to indicate 
Gogol’s view of the proper path of Russia: The hero 
of the story is an adventurer, Tchirhikov by name. 
He. is a former ciiatoiii-house official, dismi.'wed for 
smuggling and plans an enormous swindle to restore 
his fortunes. The number of serfs owned by a pro¬ 
prietor is found out by means of a periodical census. 
It is thought to he unchanging between two successive 
censuses and the soull—that is the heads of slaves 
tallying with them—are subject to all the usual 
transactions, such a« buying, selling or pawning. 
Tchichikov's idea is to purchase at a reduced price the 
names of the serfs who have died between two suc¬ 
cessive censuses but who are still borne on the official 
lists and to pawn them to a bank for a large sum of 
money and then to abscond before the fraud is found 
out. 

The circumstance is only an excuse for narrating 
Tchichikov’s adventures among the many landowners 
and officials with whom^ he is to transact business. The 
field of observation is widened so os to include the 
whole of the governing classes and the subject 
provides apt opportunities for satire. Among the 
serf-owners are Manilov, a man belonging to no cate¬ 
gory at all and having no clearly defined moral 
features, principles or convictions; Nosdriov, a dash¬ 
ing man of pleasure, on the most intimate terms with 
all. cheating at cards and having his guests thrashed; 
and Subakievitch, a substantial man who is not 
concerned how doubtful a business is so long as it 
yields him profiit. The officials and the middle class 
people are on a war with this company. Gogol’s plan 
provides the opportunity for a series of unforgettable 
pictures of the more sordid, degraded and common¬ 
place aspects of the Russian provincial life and types, 
of Russian society who are presented with a force and 
truth to be met with in Dickens at his best. One feels 
in it a heavy sadness* a sort of hopeless obandqpment 
of hope, and a me]an(;holy pathos. We enjoy at the 
same time its humour, stern characteriiation and 
subtle piercing satire. It is an extraordinarily clear 
and brilliant picture. When hr read the book Pushkin 
cried out, "Heavens! what a dreary place our Russia 
is!” The frame of the picture was supplied Igr .Jpe^ 
vantes while Dickens helped with canvas^ the 


groundwork of cheery goodnature, philosophic indulg¬ 
ence and heavy gaiety. One finds in it a trait of the 
Russiaa national gharaeter, the sentiment of pity for 
a fallen creature, no matter how deep ia the vilenesa 
to which his fall may have lowered him. 

Gog<^ the man found himself tlie hbro of the 
regenerators of Russia and his conviction that he had 
a mission in life seems to have etifled his genius at 
this stage. “He allowed his gift for romantic caricature 
to distort the accuracy of his vision and thus constant¬ 
ly exaggerate every feature.” His work endowed him 
with the part of a public accuser. At first he would 
have protested against the premature conclusions that 
were being drawn from hia Dead Souls. The work was 
to consist of three parts an^ it was unjust to pretend 
that the first was a complete picture of the country. 
Other aspects of ideal beauty were yet to follow. But 
before proceeding any further Gogol wished to have 
an explanation with his readers and he published 
extracts from his own correspondence called Letters 
In My Friends in 1847 which were full of ghostly 
advice mingled with addresses on literary subjects. 
The book contained a sort of literary testomont. He 
also announced his decision never to write again 
because he would henceforth devote himself to tlie 
search after truth both for the good of his own soul 
and for general welfare. Its mystic quality is unmis¬ 
takable. 

In spite of his farewell to literature in the Letters 
he wrote again the second part of Dead Sovis but not 
being .satisfied with it, burnt the manscript. He was 
now in the most distressful financial straits. In vain 
he tried fasting and prayer and even a pilgrimage to 
the Holy Land. More and more he developed a 
religious mania and a sense of persecution by the Devil. 
When his definitely reform work, the letters, was 
attacked by all parties he felt still more discourgaed 
and died in a stat,o near insanity on March 3, 18S2. 

Gogol was the first master of fiction in Russia to 
go to life for his subjects, leaving the romantic con¬ 
vention. He founded Riiraian realism and succeeding 
novelists have owned his primacy though they have far 
surpassed him. He wus and is still a great power, ui 
his work which has always been a favourite and “ 
his effort, not a critically deliberate one though, to pull 
the novel away from romanticism and identify it with 
life. Unponsciously he performed a work of revolu¬ 
tion in Russian literature. K. WaUssewdd, an eminent 
historian of Russian literature, writing in 1900 swna up 
his position in these words: * 

"Gogol did create the Russian novel and that i* 
a sufficient title to glory. In Russia, as a writer 
of prose and craftsman of style he outdoes Pushkin 
himself. The Queen of Clubs was written in ISM 
and is a trifle. He won the race easily and nobody 
baa equalled him sihG« ft was run. Q^tcharov and 
Grigoiovitch were hi« direct heirs in the d^artment 
of novel jrriUDg; t)8novBki .was his luccessor b the 
drama.” . •* ' 
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LEGISLATION Xm AOWmbTURAL READJUSTMENT? 

. By Db. V. V. SAYAKNA, phj>, 

*Vmvmity School oj Economics and Sociology, Bombay * 


WuAT doey ogrioultuise uced todays? Mere legislation, 
at a radioai agricultural readjustment ? We may have 
a legislation without seriously attacking the causes of 
major maladjustments and injustices noticeable in the 
structure of Indian agriculture which need correction 
for economic, social, political and various other reasons. 
Conversely, it may also be possible to bring about 
some of the necessary changes in agriculture with or 
without legislation under a given set of conditions. 
At times, a process of persisting tendencies in ugiv 
culture may occasion or be the cause for tlic enactment 
of a piece of legislation either to mitigate or render 
nugatory' Ibe painful const^ucnces of those tendcmcics, 
or to promote their good effects already getting esta¬ 
blished. A proper description of the relation between 
legislation and readjustment is, however, generally one 
of cause and effect and, in fact, the two are not 
mutually exclusive. But tlie question is what types ol 
changes are wise and wholesome, or what types have 
got to be avoided botli from the standpoint of the 
tiller of the soil and of the national inU^rest and by 
whut kind of legislative action those changes can bci 
accomplished. Legislation by itself means litUc or 
nothing and an Act should be judgisl always from the 
effects it may produce, or the degree of fulfilnieni of 
its declared aims, on its effective working. It is in this 
light, the Bombay Tenancy Amended Bill, recently 
introduced in the L(!gis]ative Assembly, is examined. 

The chief provisions of the Bill are as follows : 
ff'he Bill while repealing the Bombay Tenancy Act as 
amended in 1046, retains some of its useful provisiosis, 
as for example, regarding tenancies, maximum rent, 
commutation of cro]) share rent into cash rent, suspen- 
sions or remissions of rent, the rights of tenants against 
arbitrary ejectment ami s])ecial privileges of protected 
tenants for tlie full benefit of the produce and the 
wood of trees planted during the period of tenancy, 
etc., and adequate compensation for improvements 
made on termination of tcnaauy. The minimum dura¬ 
tion of a lease is fixed as ten years, irrespective of the 
fact, whether the lessee is a protected tenant or not. 
Further, the Bill is reinforced with some of the follow¬ 
ing important additions, pertaining' to the right of 
protected tenants to purchase tenancy land and rtsstric* 
tion on the extent of land a person (lessor or tenant) 
can own and cultivate, prohibition of subdivision, sub¬ 
letting and assignment of tenant’s holdings, raanage- 
ment of blully managed estates held under any non- 
ryotwaii tfenurial patterns, imposition of restrictions 
on transfer of agricultural lands, management of 
uncultij^ated lands and acquisition of estates and 
lands. Setting of an Agricultural Lands Tribunal for 
valuation of sales of lands concerned under &otiolu Si 
and 62 and to discharge other {^Ilction8 assigned tb it, 
and imposition of P.euaitite by way of fine for goifi;ra- 
vention of any proviaooa 6f the Bill. 


While introducing the Bill in the Bombay Legis¬ 
lative Aflseoibly, the Revenue Minister has described 
it as the “final stage” in the matter of legislation 
regarding land reform in the province and claimed 
that 

“When the Bill becomes law, I am quite sure 
that the problem of land tenure will have been 
solved within five years of its application and 
without any great disturbance, so Uial we will 
achieve the result we want to achieve 'in a manner 
that will lead to thediappincas of all.” 

It is fervently hoped that the measure would 
ultimately lend to elimination of intermediaries 
between the cultivators and the State, transfer of 
lands to tenants at fair prices, evolution of peasant 
proprietorship, thus ‘improving the economic and 
social conditions of pciwantry and ensuring the full 
and efiicient use of land for agriculture.’ 

These statements of the ideals and objectives of 
the Bill as laid <lown, are inde^ magnificent. But n 
pertinent question arises, whether anil to what exlent 
and in what time the* goals set up can he actually 
achieved, even assuming a cent per cent .siuicessful 
operation of the i)rovisious of the enactment. Any 
attempt at answering these points inescapably iniiplios 
a scrutiny of some of the chief items of the Bill, as 
attempted here. 

In the first pliUJe, tenants are clas-sified as protected 
tenants and ordinary tenants ‘A protected tenant’ 
one who 1ms held land uninterniptedly for a period of 
at least six years immediately preceding either Isl 
January, 1938 or 1946 and has cultivated such land 
personally during the period. It is only such tenants' 
that have been given redress by the tenancy laws in the 
province up till now. If the clause of continued occu¬ 
pation of land for a period of six years were to be 
made a necessary condition for qualifying oneself as 
a tenant, it is certain that about 76 per cent of the 
genuine tenants in the Province shall be disqualified 
in^the first instance. This section of the Act in tlic 
past must have rendered an additional incentive to 
the rentiers to change tenants or to change holdings 
cultivated by different tenants under them more fre¬ 
quently with the result that the state of becoming a 
‘luotected tenant’ might have scarcely occurred.'The 
new provision of tlie Bill providing that no lease of 
farm, land should be less than ten years is welcome, 
as it gives stability of tenure for all tenant-cultivators. 
However, the need for reducing t|ie period of holding 
tenancy land from a period of six years, or the liberal 
extension of some of the rights and privileges con¬ 
ferred, on ‘protected tenants’ to tlie rest of the tenantry 
cannot be overemphasised, if it is eipected that the 
benefits of the legislation should reach the bulk of the 
tena^ population and not merely an insignificant 
8oeti|^ of their community. 

Seooodfy, under Section 4, if cultivation is carried 
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on by employing a servant on wages payable in 
or kind under the f^eraonal supervision of a landowner 
or under any member of his family, the landlord 
concerned is taken os owner-cultivator. It may be 
noted here that in order to evade law, it is probable 
that the ’lesson) may get tenants repstered as farm 
servants or wage-earners working under their supposed 
supervision or that of their family members. Moreover, 
if some erstwhile rentiers resort to farming of their 
lauds under these provisions, it may be likely to 
affect farming efficiency and contribute to the general 
deterioration in the standard of agriculture at least 
in early stages. 

Thirdly, aHhough Section 32 regarding purchas)? 
of land by a protected tenant is on principle conceived 
with the best of intentions, it is niggardly in the matter 
of producing rcnnarkable n^sults, when reduced to 
actualities and to its potentiaiities. It lays doVn that 
a protected tenant shall be entitled to purchase any 
time from hi.s landlord the land held by him. as ft 
protecU'd teuant at a price determined by the Agri¬ 
cultural Laud Tribunal provided that (a) the total 
an‘u of the arable land remaining in the owncflhip of 
an individual landlord or any one branch of an un¬ 
divided Hindu family, after purchase of land or any 
portion t.here,of is not less than 60 acres and (b) the 
total urea owned by the tenant after purchase of land 
is in tlic aggregate not more than 50 acres including 
the extent of land already owned by him before the 
transaction. In other words, the parties benefited in 
view of the section are restricted bnly to the fraction 
of the class of protected tenants created by the Bombay 
Tenancy Act, 1939, and the parties affected are those, 
either individuals or branches or joint Hindu families, 
owning more than 50 acj'es. A study of the distribution 
of land and composition of holdings in the Province 
reveals the very limited scope of the benefit obtain¬ 
able. Tlie table below contains an abstract of the 
quinquemiial statements of holdings in Government 
Kyotwari area in Bombay Province for the years 


1936-37 and 194243. 





1936-37 


CicMiReatioH of 

PerconUgo of No. 

Percentage of area 

hoJdingt 


ol pmou hi 

held to 



tout 

toUl 

Up to 5 acres 


49 

9.5 

Between 5 and 15 

acres 

29 

22.8 

Between 15 and 25 acres 

11 

17.7 

Between 25 and KM 

acres 

10 

34.4 

Over 100 acres 


1 

16.6 


1942-43 


Up to 5 acras 


49.26 

9.50 

Between 5 and 15 acves 

29.28 

22.78 

Between 15 and 25 

acres 

10.83 

17! 67 

Between 25 and 100 

acres 

9.71 

34.48 

Over 100 acres 


0.92 

16.67 


It may be seen tliat about 78.54 per cent of people 
own 32.28 per cent of the area, their holdings varying 
from 1 to 15 acres. Jjx fact, about half the number of 
holdings are below 4 acres and account for id>out 
uue-tenth of the total area, while about 1 per C)^t of 
holdings constitute more than 100 acres occupying 


nearly one-rixth of the total area. Holding^ vaiying 
from 25 to 100 acres aecount^for about 10 per cent of 
the total holding and nearly one-third of total ares. 
It may be interest&g to note that during the yean 
1916 to 193St there was a tendency on the part of 
holdings over 100 acres to decrease in the Central and 
Southern division and to increase in the northern 
division of the province. It is obvious that the Bill 
affects at the most about 6 or 6 per cent of the total 
holdings occupying about one-fifth of the total extent. 
It is important at any rate to collect and furnish 
latest figures relating to the percentage of holdings 
and the area covered by holdings more than SO acres 
in different divisions of the province and also the 
relative estimutes of parties and areas which may be 
actually affected. Further the ceiling of 50 acres is 
quite arbitrary (cf. the recent Burmese ordinance about 
agrarian reform) which has no relation. either to the 
size of the economic holding, or to the soil, climate, 
irrigation, crop structure and other local conditions in 
different regions of the province. Without much ado, 
it appears reasonable even as an experimental me.a8ure, 
if the limit is reduced to 20 acres in case of irrigated 
and first class soils and to 30 to 40 acres in respect 
of moderate and poor soils exclusive of the extent of 
waste and grazing lands held. It is desirable to classify 
lands according to their productivity into rich, 
moderate and poor lands and fix maximum limits in 
respect of each of these taking also into consideration 
costs of production, the average net money incomes 
obtainable out of each one of the groups and the coat 
of mainteimncG of an average family in reasonable 
comfort and physical efficiency in the regions con¬ 
cerned. 

Fourthly, the new measure with regard to assump¬ 
tion of management of badly administered estates of 
non-ryotwari proprietors for the benefit of the 
peasantry. and for economic uUiliaation of the land 
resources of the estates, is mild and conservative as 
it runs counter to the shibboleth of 'abolition of 
Zamindaris’ aud elimination of the vestiges of feudal 
landlordism which are repeatedly proclaimed to be the 
essential items of the Congress Economic Programme. 
In a way, it is tantamount to giving legal recognition 
of the continued existence of the non-ryotwari estates 
(of course, whose abolition in the Province appears to 
be shelved by the Bill for the present I) and there ie 
nothing novel about it, since it is only a variant of 
assumption of estates by the Court of Wards as in 
vogue in other Provinces like Madras. t 

Fifthly, out of all the items of the Bin,/0eetions 61 
to 64 concerning restricUon on transfers of agricultural 
lands, management of uncultivated lands and acquisi¬ 
tion of estates and lands, are both commeodalhe and 
diifKit in their approach to solve the ivoblems of li^> 
Landr transfers to ^n-agricuIUurists throt«h sale, 
mortgage, gift or leases. haVe been summarily prohibited 
except in genuine oases with thd’prevtous of 

the Govemipent airihorities. Secondly, '&«e tim4e ifa 
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Iftnd’ is disallowed, sinct sales of land are to be 
effected through the Agricultural Lands Tribunal at 
a rcssonhblc price determined under the rules laid 
down.. The order of priorities of buyers of land is 
as follows ; the tenant of the land, tbe cultivator of 
contiguous or neighbouring land, a better forming of 
resource society registered under the Bombay Co¬ 
operative Societies Act, 1025 and any other agri^l- 
turist. Any sale transacted contrariwise is considered 
void. Thirdly, the Provincial Government is entitled 
to take over the management of such lands as have 
been found uncultivated for any two consecutive 
agricultural seasons owing to the fault of landowner, 
tenant or whatever cause. The Government can Iea.se 
out such lands on a renk at least equal to the value 
of the laud revenue assessment. To a certain extent 
the loss of revenue sustained by the Government on 
this accouni, may bo made good. Similarly, the State 
can compulsorily acquire or assume management of 
any estate or land considered necessary in the public 
interest, Lands taken over for management can also 
be permanently acquired, if necessary, after com- 
I>ousation to the full value of the properties concerned 
as detennined by the Tribunal. 

Sixthly, the idea of setting up an impartial Agri¬ 
cultural Lands Tribunal for the determination of the 
prices of lands and estates involved under Sections 32, 
62 and 64 of the Bill has much to recommend for itself 
even in the matter of determination of compensation 
and valuation of estates connected with the problem 
of abolition of Zamindaris in order to insure justice 
both to seller and buyer and to the satisfaction of all 
concerned avoiding at the same time the economic 
consequences of powerful vested interests on the 
bargain negotiated directly between two private 
individuals, or between the State on'the one hand and 
the private individuals or estates on the other. TTie 
case of commitment of high compensation and un¬ 
favourable terms regarding the ptuchase of transport 
equipment, stock and buildings, etc., by the Bombay 
Municipality from the B.E.S.T. as well as the three 
cases of failures of direct negotiations in resi>ect of 
acqtiisition of London Transport, .British Overseas 
Airways and the British Sugar Corporation may serve 
as a sufficient warning and a useful lesson in this behalf. 
The successful results achieved by instituting an 
impartial Tribunal may be noticed in acquisition of 
coal royalties in British mines and that of the Bank 
of England. Or else, the dangers of making nonsense 
of comp^sation under the prrasure of political groups 
with dislirent ideology and Complexion or under the 
influence of the powerful vested interests as seen in 
somesof the comp^iaation provisions made in the pro¬ 
posed BUI of abolition of the estates in the Madras 
Frovinoe ate too obvious.' As it is difficalt^kr an 
average ryot to fixid out amounts adequate end^ for 
purchases of land s jn advance and to deposit the sums , 
wi^ the Tribunal, the suggestion of payment by 
instalmQtts or'tbrou^ hire-purchase aystam iritb 


the help of the Land Mortgage ^tmks or the proposed 
Apicullural Credit Corporation deserves full investi¬ 
gation. For, unless adequate credit facilities are also 
provided for purchase of lands, the benefit of the new 
provision will carry little meaning and substance to 
the bulk of the Kisans because, if left for himself, he 
has either to beg, borrow or forego his claim to 
purohofle land in favour of a more favourably situated 
neighbouring landlord or ‘any agriculturist.’ 

Seventhly, the clauses with regard to consolidation 
of tenants’ holding (Section 27), maintenance and 
repairs of bunds, etc., as well as the termination of 
tenancy, if any tenant fails to raise in any year a 
inuiximum yield of crops produced on the land or as 
determined by any official appointed by the Govern¬ 
ment, are all in full conformity with the schemes of 
soil conservation and economic use of agricultural 
land. 

Lastly, it may be pointed out tliat if no restriction 
is placed on the extent of land a tenant can cultivate 
on lease, it is possible that the tenant may cultivate 
large areas of land taken on fease with (or without) 
his own holdings with the result, liiat hc> may obtain 
incomes much larger, tlian many of rentiers them¬ 
selves. For example, big tenants cultivating large areas 
under tenancy, if tliey cultivate heavy cash crops like 
tobacco, sugar canc, turmeric, onions, etc. may sell 
produce worth not less than B.s, 10,000 a year and 
thereby reap huge profits for I hcm&tdves, oven though 
they pass on as tenants. The incomes of such persons 
cannot be easily assessed under tlu! provisioas of even 
Agricultural Income Tax, ns they happen to bo mere 
tenants owning very small areas of land. 

To conclude, the facts and materials presented in 
the above discussion are snffii-ienlly indicative of the 
fact Uiat, though the Bill i® no doubt a great advance 
over many of the Tenancy Laws obtained in the 
proprietary areas or in any other province in India, 
the provisions fall much short of the eloquence of tlie 
Hon’ble Revenue Minister in declaring the objects of 
the Bill. It is at any rate, not a revolutionary measure 
consistent with ‘the change in the political status of the 
country’ or with the declared policy of the Congress 
as enunciated in the Congress manifesto, since' it goes 
to retain the existence of the non-ryotwari proprietaiy 
estatedars at the one end, and at the other, to safe¬ 
guard the interests of the class of rentiers, big land- 
owneis in the ryot'^ri areas. The eradication pf the 
intermediaries between the State and the actual tillers 
of land may not be achieved ^within the “next five 
years.” Thus the whole land and tenant problem 
remains much the same unsolved. If the fathers of the 
legislation do not conceive of it being replaced by a 
radical piece of enactment striking directly at the 
very fundamentals of the issues involved, it is to be 
regretted that the ‘nieasare’, shall perpetuate lond- 
lod^m jn the province, instea^bf eliminating it in the 
imniediate future, perhaps . within, certain limits 
impoeed by the relations , of the Bill. 
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Now-a-dats wc have a good anany exbibitiong of 
paintiugs particuiarly in big cities, such as Bombay, 
Calcutta, Delhi, Madras, etc. They enable the artists 
to put before tlic public their “wares." These exhihi- 
lions also help in making the public art-conscious. In- 
a.sinuch as demand for works of art depends on the 
development of the aesthetic sense of the consumer, 
selling a work of art is not tJie same thing as selling 
commodities, such as food, cloth, radio, watch, fountain 
pen, etc. Ihmcc, in the absence of a public of 
discriminating adults, we hii\e the viciou« circle of 
starving arllsts and au artless common life. 

In order to create an intense demand for works 
of art, art must be given an increasing importance iu 
education —particularly, university education—with 
special emphasis on the teaching of art appreciation. 
Art in education nerdjiot necessarily aim at creating 
artists. Besidiis art in general education, public galleries, 
cheap reprints of better paintings, remarriage of art 
and industry, will go a long way iu creating a demand 
for art products. 

We have to educate tlie isioplc to demand from 
"industry’' gooils with aestlictic appeal. If today in 
our country indu.stry does not need the artist it is 
lii'cause the nuisaes are not sufficiently ‘'awakened” to 
demand from industry products of- good design. The 
union of .art. and industiy is prevented by the manu¬ 
facturer, artist (designer), retailer and public. The 
•imimifai'turer thinks only of quick profits. Only a few 
rare exceptums take a long point ol view and give 
thought to the apjiearanee of the finished product. Iu 
absence of lucrative remuneration, no really talented 
artists are attracUxl in the field. The retailer and the 
middlemnu are afraid to take risks and hardly oven 
attempt to persuade the public to go in for something 
new and original. The people buy what they come 
Hcrass for they lack aesthetic discrimination. And 
thus, sometimes it is almost impossible to sell really 
well-designed articles. A remarriage of art and 
industiy is essential for rcintroduotion of art in the 
daily life of the masses. 

It is an obvious fact that only a few can go in for 
the original paintings. On the other hand, quite a big 
seclioB of the people can bo persnaded to go in for 
prints and reproductions. The invention of photo¬ 
graphic methods and^their use in printing processes 
have left tbe autographic methods (e.g., mezotint, 
aquatint, lithography, etc.), mainly to the use of the 
creative artist. Before the recent war, in England 
I'lints collection iVas so very popular that advertiw- 
ment posters were being sold at'nominal price to the 
public by London Passenger Transport Board, the 
G. P. O.. and the shipping epmpanies. Similar orgar 
ttisations can do the same in India. Particularly, the 
air services can issue quite interesting posters. In 


England and on the Continent, print dealing is a 
highly organized business. From the artist’s point of 
view, in England, the Royal Society of Painter-Etchers 
and Engravers wius iormed in 1880. Ihe revival of the 
processes of wood-engraving, wood-cutting and litho¬ 
graphy along with etching as well as the use of 
engraving processes and lithography for book illus¬ 
trations, book jackets and for poster work have 
widened the general interest in tlie original print. 
Besides aesthetic appeal, technical excellence is another 
main factor which enhances the value of such prints. 
In fact, both are closely iiiterlinked. Much depends 
on the selection of paper and the blocks in case ot 
photographic printing processes. 

Lithography is a useful process in that it enables 
us to go in for mass production. The final print being 
produced in a large quantity is very cheap and within 
the possibility of almost every pocket. Over and above 
providing comparatively inexpensive prints, this is also 
a medium which makes possible subtle variations of 
colour and texture and a wide range of effects between 
carefully detailed drawing and the broad paintorlike 
sweep. When the artist himself- draws directly upon 
the stone or other printing surface wc have what may 
be termed autolitbograph. The resulting prints arc 
reckoned as original works of art. 

Such reproductions play an important part in our 
life. Their wide circulation cnalilos all to possess and 
appreciate the masterpieces just as radio and gramo¬ 
phone do in music or popular rejirints in literature. 
Nor need the artist expect a fall in his income as a 
result of a wider eirciilation of rciirints : the incre^ised 
knowledge of art these reprints arc likely to bring 
about will, in all probiiliility, also bring about a 
corre^onding increas; iu the number who want direct 
contact with the originals. Especially for this puri’osc 
it is absolutely essential that although such prints 
should be cheap, their technical excellence should 
never be sacrificed at the altar of price. 

Active State .patronage and guidance arc nccessiiry 
for a fuU flowering of the arts and the crafts of a 
country. This can be observed in the ease of the 
ancient civilizations of India, China, Egypt, Greece, 
Rome, etc., with their public buildings, such as temples, 
caves, palaces, tombs, etc. At present in our cmmtiy 
there arc plenty of discussions and proposals and 
counter-proposals as to how the" government should 
help to revive our art tiaditions and bring iirt in tbe 
daify life of the masses. While considering as to how 
and to what extent State can be helpful in tbi» con¬ 
nection, we should beware of the dangers of too much 
State interference and the' consequent regimentation 
of art and artist—botit harnessed to some ulterior 
(probably, sinister) end of the State. This is speeialiy 
the ease iu a polity where State is end and man a means. 
Hoi^evcr, in active and live democracies, this pitfall 
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can be avoided. Besides Sirect oinployment of arlists, 
arohitocto and sculptors for public buildings (libraries, 
muscum.s, municipal theatres, etc.,5 Grovernmont will 
have to subsidise, control and guide art schools, art 
galleries, museums, etc. 

There should be a co-ordinalicd effort on the part 
of the artists, art societies, art schools and government 
to make the mas-'es art-conscious. All this effort will 
be useless if there is no rise in the standard of Jiving. 
Hf)»v can there be “better life” where there is no 
assurance of “mere life"? How cun man thick of 
.spiritual, iutellectuul and aesthetic uai)p(‘ts when tus 
(mtirc' life is a -tniggle for sheer physical existence V 
On the other hand, in our society today we also have 
the “rich" who do not know how to spend their surplun 
wealth which is frittered away after foreign tinsels 
wl>ile our own artists and craftsmen, fbr no fault of 
their own, are compelled to starve. These are lire two 
batllefronts’ for us. 

Our artists and cniftsmcn should also realize l.hal 
the days of relying on aristocratic patronage arc fast 
dying. Once they reliial on royal patronage. Then, with 
tlie eii<l of royally (as a major ruling force in society), 
they .switched on to land, comnunce and industry 
aristocracy. Once more today, times are fast changing. 
Ili'avy taxation, death duties and nationalisation of 
agricultiive, commerce, industry, finance all tend to 
i-ripple if not actuiilly destroy this aristocracy. Of 
course, tlu'ie is the rise of managerial class. Those 
l>o.H8P.^ing technical ot administrative skill are coming 
into power. Not tln' wealthy but these will be. govern¬ 
ing :ind controlling the world However, this does not 
iilli'i our tluvsks that it is the common man whom we 
iiinst approach. Tliis does not imply that the artist 
should bring down his art to the aesthetic and 
emotional level of the layman. It does imply that the 
artist will have to ceiuse to be the “court artist” and 
become the “folk artist” in the truest sense of the 
word. Hi; should not merely understand and depict 
common mail’s life, he must strive to bring in that life 
the aesthetic and the intellectual joys of "better life." 
Only then the exhibitions of paintings can be “suc¬ 
cessful.” 

n 

Two main purposes of an exhibition of paintings 
a*e : (1) “advertisement'’ of the artist ; (2) eduoation 
of the people—making them art-conscious and conse¬ 
quently bringing art in their daily life. The arrange¬ 
ment of tlm paintings, their mounts and frames, their 
prices, pubucation 'Of the caialognes and reprints—all 
those require careful attention of tlie organisers if we 
are to realize these purposes successfully. 

Evfti in case of one-man shows, the selection of 
pictures is a very important matter. Just Sa proper 
seteetion and elimination of superfluities and unateobs- 
saiy details enhance the beauty of an individual 
painting or a literary piece, similarly, indiscriminate 
number of exhibits only spoil an exiiibition and con¬ 
fuse and irritate 'the spectator. By way of illustration, 
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we may mention the last annual txl^^birion of Bombay 
Art Society. The drastic cut in Uic number of exhibits 
tremendously imi>roved the exiiibition as a whole. 
The si>ectators wore able to see and afipreciate the 
pictures individually for there were only a levf pictures 
to bo seen. Wo hope the organisers will continue in 
future this innovation of drastic selection ; (it is said 
that only about 300 picture? were accepted from about 
850) and will not revert, back next year to tlicir ]ire- 
viouH practi(;(; of exhibiting as many pictures as 
possible. 

Less number of paintings also enables us to 
arrange them properly. "Shortage oi space” no more 
compel Is 118 to over(;rowd the walla. It, is possible now 
to leave siifficienl, space between tlie picture so as to 
allow the visitor to enjoy and .study each picture 
scparalel.v. This eiihauees the value of tlu: exhibition. 
It is no use arranging the pietiives on 'he wall.a in a 
haphazard manui’r. As far as possible, tliere should be 
only a single row of pamlings on I'acli wall arraugod 
at eye-level of the spectators. Two or more rows result 
in a jarring overcrowding. Tlie exhibiting space on the 
wall should be covered by stretched gunny cloth or 
some similar other 'material. This provides an cxcelhint 
background on which the exhibits may bo arranged. 
Proper lighting is another eiSSWfel daictor. Light must 
be indirect and diffiwed. The lamps should bo so fixed 
that there are no reflections of tluim in the glazed 
frames of tlie paintings. Such glares irritate the visitors. 
Direct and strong lights cause headachoa and cyeaches. 

Poriiaps tlie most controversial aspect of an 
exhibition of paintings is tliat of the prices of the 
exhibits. Should we have high prices and low sale.? or 
low prices and high sales ? High prices imply wooing 
the aristocrat and low prices imply si'read of art 
among the masses. But then, what about Uie artist, ? 
Ha.s ho not his own nocuasH,ties ? In all probability, 
this dilemma of starving artist and the arllcs-s masses 
may be partly solved when the cla-sses consider it to 
be fashionable to buy original paintings and when 
drawings, sketches and reprints are offered to the 
masses at low prices. Catering merely to the aristocriiits 
will stultify the artist. His art will lose vitality and 
will be reduced to formalism and mimicry. Under 
such circumstances, people may evolve their own 
artr—folk art—or else, the country as a whole may 
become culittrally extinct. 

The next problem is that of catalogue and’ re¬ 
productions of the exhibits. Particularly, in a one-man 
show, the catalogue and reproducHons reflect upon the 
aesthetic sense of the artist concerned. Catalogues 
vary from a single sheet of paper containing a list of 
the exhibits, their prices, etc., to profusely illustrated 
(in eblours) thick bookn. Occasionally catalogues are 
distributed free to Uie adsitmfSj,'Usually, however, a 
small oliatge is made, " l^^ially, if the catalogue 
contains colour reprodiihifons. a rule, black and 
wliite Teproduction of an original in colour should be 
avoided ; this serves no purpose and is worse than 
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useless in ease t)(e‘origiaal is valued mainly for its 
eolouni. As such, it would be better if an original 
black and white drawing were selected for reproduction 
fiurpowjs if one ie anxious not to increase the cost of 
the catalogue by including in it a colour reproduction. 
Clare must also be taken in the selection of the paper 
of the catalogue and its printing. The reproducitons 
must be neat and utterly faithful to the originals. 
After all, wo must bear in mind that tiie catalogue will 
be with the visitors even when tlio exliibition is a 
matter of past. This fn<‘t alone should induce the 
organisers to pay considerable attention to the 
jjiiblieution of the catalogue. It will be inlcrestiug if a 
prominent art group of society were to publish a 
year-book^ which wouhl nn-lude reproductions of the 
best paintings selected from the various exhibitions 
liold during thi; year. Kuch an year-book may profitably 
include a review of art activities during the year in 
the country as a whole and proposals and suggestions 
for the next year. Eminent art critics and artists 
sliould be ini itf'd tit, contribute to tliis publication. 

Another interesting experiment which may be 
condiicled by an enterprising art society is that of 
travelling exhibitions of paintings. By having exhibi¬ 
tions merely in the big cilie.s, we hardly touch even 
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the fringe of the masses. tPetiodically, with Govern¬ 
ment help if possible, selected paintings should be 
sent to smaller tiwBBH-pnd ultimately to villages as 
well—so that the people ovw there have an oppor¬ 
tunity of seeing the original paintings. The artists 
concerned may be paid a hiring fee for the paintings 
accepted for such exhibitions. The Council for the 
Encouragement of Music and the Arts in England 
pays the artist such a fee for every work which he 
lends to one of its exhibitions. It pays S& for an oil 
painting, £3 for a water colour, drawing or embroidery 
and a varying fee for sculpture. 

An exhibition of paintings helps the artist to sell 
liis “wares.” The usual practice of free admission to 
exhibitions, on the other hand, enables the people to 
sec and enjoy the artist’s work for nothing. We do not 
know if any 'Other profession gives so much free 
service to the community. Visual arts are integral to 
civilisation. They muSt have on important place in 
education and they must be closely linked with 
industry. The first makes the people art^onscious. 
The second introduces art into the daily life of the 
masses. Fine ante arc essential for both. Hence, we 
must establish an atmosphere and a tradition in which 
good painting and sculpture can be created. 


MODERN CHINESE WALLS 

Bv LIUAN E. M. BBUCE 


It is most unfortunate that the present position 
in Britain has given rise to the belief in the outmde 
world, east and west, tliat the British people arc no 
longer what they were; that in some ways they have 
degenerated very badly. Many American.^ believe 
tliat through lack of backbone, the British are beyond 
redemption. Elsewhere it is simply pul down to lack 
of guts. Let us look briefly at those people who are 
separated from us by some 6,000 miles of land, sea 
and air. 

The Great War n is, so for as the world in 
general is considered, over. But in Europe, exoep.t 
for the cessation of bombing, blast and fire, it might 
still be in progress. Winter comes wHh its bitter 
blast of nortii wind, freesing all wat» wherever 
possible. There is little or no coal and those who 
are fortunate enou)^ to have a little to spBfe strive 
to do what they can for othera leas happily placed. I 
spent part of the winter of 19464? in an hotel on the 
west coast of ScoUand, where, owing to coal shortage, 
Ihere was only one fire in the entire Uihise to give 
any warmth to tiie guests. And that bnly on Saturday 
and Sunday evenings. X'can assure you, we were glad 
to wear our outdoor coats indoors as a protection 
against the cohjl. - 

In those'far distant idands bound by ^e Atlantic 


and the North Sea, food, iilothes, shoes and house¬ 
hold linen arc all rationed or restricted to the use of 
a few coupons supplied by the Government. British 
women are lucky if they are able to secure more than 
one egg per month for each member of the bouse- 
iiold during the ^winter months and one par week 
during the summer weather. I have seen an Indian 
cook use more Dalda to prepare one meal than a 
single person would receive as a month’s ration in 
Britain. Bacon, bread, butter, cheese, fat, flour, jam, 
meat, sugar, tea and potatoes are all rationed. On 
the whole, however, prices are far below those correat 
in India. Nevertheless, one learns, because of the 
rationing, to live and maintain a standard of life on 
very little food. For the same reason one must make 
one’s clothes last for more yearn than enough, and 
replace only those things that, , can n^ longer be 
repaired. 

Out of this restriction has grown the habit and 
with it a slogan the sum-total of which is “Make Do 
and Mend.” So they get down to it over there io 
the west and repair again and again. 1 know more 
than one woman who has patched her stockings for 
more than thirty times to each pair. And stockings 
are veiy neeeasaiy in winter weather in Britaw. Yet 
in those islands the« people contrive to. took emnrt 
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throughout each aeason. So^muoh ia this so tiiat those 
who fail to come up to standard call for friendly 
comitueat from those who know thcgi sufficiently well 
to pass .remarks. 

Household linen, such as blankets, siieets, pillow¬ 
cases, towels and table linen have gradually over the 
years worn thin and become holed, but they cannot 
very well be replaced because it retiuirc.s clothing 
coupons to secure fresh supplies, which moans going 
without clothes. The number of coupons given to 
each person for each yeai’ i.s barely .sufficient to pro¬ 
vide something warm against the frost and the froeaing 
winds of winter. 

Apart altogether from the question of clothing 
coupons, there is an exceedingly heavy purchase tax 
on all goods that are not termed "Utility.” Income 
tax is high so that earnings are not so large that they 
can permit of the purchase of highly priced goods. 
All.ogether the lot of the people, of Britain is not too 
happy, yet, at heart, they arc facing the whole posi¬ 
tion plea.santly for their country’s sake. 

What is there that Ls discreditable in all this? 
What should those people do? Should they turn 
from tlir defects of a Socialist Government backed 
by a Communist, that was not truly prepared for 
office and have a highly Russianised revolution? 
Elsewhere I have said that we have had enough 
blood. Very well, 1 wa.s wrong. There are loo many 
of us. We jostle each other on the street; we crowd 
each other out of public vehicles; we crush each 
other out of omploymenl.. Day after day we trample 
each other out of life. A chula revolution in Britain 
would certainly reduce the pophlation after which 
there would be more of everything for everybody. 
Or would there? Would that help matters in any 
way? For my part I think not. For such action in 
all its violence would only lead to a burra revolution 
in Pmrope. I believe that "oste, wttf, does it" For 
I see just a little further than the point of my nose. 
And I have nut lost faith. 

Why have I kept my MUi? Because that I 
know in Holland it costs Rs. 160 for a pair of very 
poor quality shoes and Rs. 266 for a dress of little 
worth; because I know tlial in Europe there are 
places in which little children, become mere skeletons 
and die of starvation daily, year by year, while their 
parents endeavour to keep body and soul together on 
black bread and little (dse . Because I know that in 
Rome therg are m6\y men young and old, who sleep 
on the stilts, nitd>t after night, in warm summer 
breese or bittw blast of winter, in rain or snow. 

-:0 


Is all this due to the fact that Europe as a whole 
is lacking in guts, done and fie:^pnd redemption? 
Their world was shattered; their buildings are bombed 
ruins; their fields or what is left of them are either 
.sQorohed earth or cemeteries. They have nowhere 
to go, nowhere to turn. They are .stooped uilder the 
weight of dire and dreadful burdens. But those people 
who walk with their hand in the hand of famine ancf 
death, are not broken. And the fault, not of the 
cause of war but of preseut circumstances, where does 
it lie? 

I will tell you where the fault lies. It lie.s in this, 
that after thousands of years, the entire world is 
trying to emulate the China of old by encasing itself 
in walls. True, such walls are not visible to the eye 
as .ire China’s walls but they are, neverthehass, as 
mighty. Fjveiy country that can do it is endeavouring 
to export but at the .same time they are building 
maasivc walls .against iijiport.s. It ia “Britain for the 
British”; “Americans for the Americana”; “Russia, or 
any part of the world that can bo called Russian, for 
the Russians”; “India for tibe Indians”. Every 
eotintiy is running round and round, chasing its own 
sill.v tail, and getting nowhere in the process. 

All this must be put an end to, if happiness and 
pro.sperity are to return to the world and death by 
slow starvation is to cease. If things go on they 
are, no country will be able to export because no 
other country will be importing. Little by little the 
world will stifle itself amid the weeds and tares of its 
own unwanted manufactures and poverty will come 
like an awful spectre to stop the world. It will come 
on the heels of unemployment. And want and hunger 
will feed man and beast to death and destruction. 

For the love of Eternal God, let us realise that 
it takes guts to live anywhere today. But let us 
realise that it is not only useless but all-destroying 
to continue building modem Chinese walls in a day 
and age when the aeroplane and radio encircle the 
world. If necessary, let us go still further back on 
the sliding scale than we have already gone and 
return to a system of barter and, by that road, 
struggle back to prosperity and humanity. Let ub do 
this for the sake of the little children bom and as 
yet uqjjorn, if we cannot or will not do it for our- 
sc'lvos. OUierwise we. and the world are confounded 
and lost. If we fail then of a certainty we have 
every right to be-written in the Book of Life as those 
without guts, without backbone or Immunity. ’But 
liceauso we are we, we are bound to succeed, even in 
face of the foolish modem Chinese walls, for we have 
courage. 


ERRATUM 
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Pan 1, line 10, page 810, read 1937 /or 1987. 



COMMENT AND CRITICISsi 


Provincialism in Assam 


In (Ik- ScpU'iuljcr (1&48) issuf of 7'hc Modem Kcvirw, 
an aspect of provincialism prevailing in Assam vvas 
puljlislicd. As one from Sylhct I have wat(!ho(i tin- 
development of this spirit since 1930 or so. I was one 
of the stipend-holders of the Assam Government and 
on completion of my Unii’i’rsity career 1 tricil to 
secure ii job under the same Government. 1 liad thus the 
privilege of meeting many toyi-nmkiug person.^. Those 
were the days of Exee.ntiVL Councillors, who for their 
job depended on tlie Governor unliki' the present 
jiopular ministers who depend for their job on so many 
of the M.L.A.8 and party bos.ses. lionyd Khcda move¬ 
ment was started m Assam mainly as a measure to 
prevent the people of ^tylhet from getting into Govern¬ 
ment service. The iieoide of Sylhct were definitely far 
in 8(Jvau{!e*of what they call the A.s.samcse-spnakiag 
yiopiilatiou, both a.s regards education and attainments. 
Inferiority comjdex and aelf-iiitorest led the so-callud 
A**im people to re.sort to lionyal Kkeda movemicnt. 
At that time whether in the Secrctiiiiat at Shillong, or 
in lea gardens or in towns like Gauhati, Tezpur, 
Jorhat, Uibrugarli, etc., Bengali-speaking people were 
predomiuniit. I cite an instance of how the post of 
the Principal, Jorliat Technical School, was filled up- 
The incumbent Mr. Phiitakwala left Ids service in 
the .school and socurod a post in Bihar. The vacancy 
Was advcriisetl and applications were called for. But 
the apyrnintment was made after two years or so. lu 
the meantime one Assamese gentleman was allowed to 
officiate and it was no wonder that he was ultimately 
apjioiuted. This gentleman was none other than the 
younger brother of Sree Rohini Kumar Chowdhury. 
Mr. Chowdhury started the United Party and ran a 
weekly journal at Gauhati. “Assam for the Assamese” 
was the slogan. Mr. Chowdhury now condemns provin¬ 
cialism. B«*ttor late than never. If anyone cares to turn 
the old files it will be seen that many As.sam Govern¬ 
ment advertisements concliidi'd with the sentence 
‘‘Surma Valley Hindus need not apply.” In the quota 
for jobs for nun-Miislinis, xherc were distinctions; they 
were- divided into S.urma-v.ill(>y Hindus alid Assamr 
valley Hindus. Perhaps Assam is unique in this respect 
that diSerence between Hindus and Hindus was made 
in rrapect of Government ni>pointment.a. -The advance¬ 
ment of the Hindus of Sylhct was a cause for dislike 
if not of jealousy, for entertaining them in Govern¬ 
ment semce. Mmd, this was in thi' (wly tjurties. No 
wonder this has, with distribution of favour and 
jiatronage, .slowly but perceptively developed to the 
present ^aage. 


How the peoyde of aylliet, in spite of their declared 
loyalty for servit^ tlie luditin tTnion, have been 
chuckl'd off from service,, in the , wake of RadcUff*' 
Award, is another blot. Government servants are 
.stationed according to tlie orders of 'the Government and 
not according to their oWn wi.shes. A school-master who 
Impyieiied to Ik- at Habiganj (Sylhet), after referendumi, 
last hi.*! job as the Assam Government took no respon¬ 
sibility, whereas a school-master of Karimgunj 
(Sylhet) .escajK'd and went scot-free. Tbi,s was only 
11 que.stioa of chance as to which teacher was posted 
at which .school. Similarly the. Professors of the Sylhet 
(^jllego wore forsaken whereas the Professors of the 
Gauhati College were not touched. This is an irony ol 
fate. Many of the renowned Professors, teachers and 
Government, servantis are thius thrown out of employ¬ 
ment after referendum in Sylhet. Whether the Bardoloi 
Ministry has any moral responsibility in the matter 
is still a question. In striking contrast to the sad 
plight of the handful of Government servants of 
Sylhet, is the provision made for absorption of 
thousands of employees from Pakistan who opteil for 
Tndin. Those who came from West Punjab and Sindh, 
pr.acticnlly fled from their stations. No official records 
of service, pay and gjade of these employees were 
available to the India Government. But Government 
n flowed declarations to be submitted by the employees 
and pask'd them accordingly. When there were two 
mi'll for one job, a supernumerary post was created. 
Not a single Government employee who opted for 
India was without an offer except those of Sylhct 
after the referendijm. Recently coplain low-paid tem- 
yiorary work-charged Road Moherers on the Silchar- 
Shillong Road have been discharged because they 
luipjien to belong to Sylhet 

The agitation for the formation of Purbachal 
Province and the renaming of Assam as the North- 
East Frontier Promce is a logical outcome of the 
policy pursued in A.ssam. Assam is inhabited by 
people of heterogeneous stocks. People with Assamese 
.^s mother-tongue are not in absolute majority. Twelve 
thanas of Sylhet have been wrongly in ths 'occupation 
of the Pakistan dominion after the RadclJffe Award. 
Have the Assam Government done anything to retrieve' 
them 7 These facts only indicate the mentality lof the 
Assam Ministry towards the Bengali-speaking people in 
general and the people of Sylhet in particular. 


Amultaphan Deb 
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ENGLISH * ' 

SELECTIONS FROM GANDHI: By ProfetiHor 
Nirmal Kumar Bone. Foreword by Mahatma Gandhi 
and Index. Published by Navajivan Publishing House, 
Ahmedabad, Bombay. Pp. 311. Price Rs. 4- 

■When the pre.sent reviewer read I’rofessor Bose’s small 
selection of extracts from the writings of Gandhiji years 
ago, he, on the very first oeCksion he met the compiler, 
requested him to prepare a fuller, a larger and a more 
representative collection of the views of Mahatma for 
the benefit of those who do not possess old files of Young 
India and Uarijan. This was in 1937 and the only criticism 
offered is that ^uch a lung time was allowed to elapse 
before this request Was carried out. From one point of 
view, however, the delay has been of advaniage for it has 
enabled Sj. Nirmal Kumar to lay under contributioin tlie 
writings of the Father of our Nation up to 1942. 

As a sincere follower of Gandhiji attracted to him by 
the ideals ho stood for. Professor Bose has not only lovingly 
studied and correctly interpreted the writings of Mahat- 
maji, but has ulrso felt compelled to do what he considers 
his duty to his fcllowtncti by iitaking the more significant 
of his pronouncements available to the public in a handy 
form. And the task he has set himself has been well 
discharged. 

The first three of the eighteen sections of the book 
deal with such things as''Candliiji’3 conception of God. 
discipline for the realisation of truth and fundamental 
beliefs and ideas, 'We find the application of these basic 
4 >iritual conceptions in the economic and political spheres 
in the next six sections. The next four sections deed with 
Afaimsa and Satyagraha, followed by one in which religioiiH 
and morals constitute the themes. Then come two import¬ 
ant ones dealing with the problems of women and of 
education. 

So rich are the treasures the student can find in the 
writings of Gandhiji,. that one can easily think of other 
subjects which too could have been included in a collection 
like the present one. At the same, time, it cannot be 
denied that any attempt , in this direction would have made 
tbe book so unwieldy as to probably deter the average 
reader from its perusal. 

Credit must go to Sj. Nirmal Kumar that he has with 
that rare insight found only in the careful and systematic 
student of^Gandhiji’s writings, selected for the general 
reader the essentials of Gandhism within so^ short a 
peoqtass. 

• H. C. Mookcrjee 

ANCIENT INDIAN LIFE ; Gliropses into the 
Poet; By Jogesh Chandra Ray. Preface by Priyarmjan 
Sen. CtucuUa. 1948. Pp. 218. Price Rs. 8. 

Ihe tmsent work is a collection of seven pppers con- 
ttibntad . oy Rnfessor Jogesh Chandra Ray, MJL, Vidya- 
i>idhi„ the wdl-known scholar and educadonist, m voriona 
IntBsA Joanials & the pan ntd revised for -ptdiboation ini 
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the present volume. Like other products from his pen, 
it bears witness to the astonishing range of the author’s 
studies and the originality and depth of his reflections. 

The first chapter which provides tlic key for all the 
re^t i.<« entitled Life in Ancient India and is a compre¬ 
hensive survey of Hinlu culture under the heads Dharma, 
town-life, food and drink, dress, domestic architecture, 
agriculture and horticulture, village administration, pious 
and charitable works. The othe% chapters bear the titles^ 
Food and Drink in Ancient India, Sugar Industry in 
Ancient India, Textile Industry in Ancient India, Firearms 
in Andetit India, the Days of the Hindu Calendar and 
the Eugeruis of Hindu Marriage. These are all specialised 
studies based on*' extensive data' collected from different 
brunches of Sanskrit literature and frequeftlly enriched 
with tbe author’s scientific comments. 

Some statements of the author can only be accepted 
with considerable qualifications. We give bdow a few 
examples. “The Aryans when they came to India belonged 
to three races” (p. 4): “The mass of the population in 
the Vcdic period and after was Vaisya by profession, if 
not also by descent” (,p. 8): “The national coloiu: of tbe 
(Indian) tlrcss was yellow” (p, 16): ‘Every village had 
a council of its own known in Sanskrit os Panchaka. It 
administered justice, inflicted punishment on offender# 
against Dharma” (p. 43). In some cases the author’a 
chronology, adniiuctily baned on aslrononiical calculutions, 
can only be regarded as hypothetical. As examples we 
may mention the following; Aryans living in the Punjab 
as cBiily as 1400 B.C.. and ISth century B.C. as the date 
of the Mahabharala war (p. 55), the Yajurveda first com 
piled in about 2500 B.C. (p. 56), the Grihyasutras belong 
to tbe 15th century B.C. and the Srautasutras are stifl 
earlier (p. 105). Equally bypotlietical are the suggested 
contemporaneity of Vatsyayana and Kautilya (p. 24) and 
identity of Parasara, author of Krishi-tantra, with the 
Smriti author of the same name (p. 30). The author’e 
view (pp. 11, fiL 102) that Kautilya’s Arthasastra waa 
written by tbe famous minister of Chandragupta Maurya in 
the 4th century B.C. ds not shared by most seboWs. 

Die value o|‘'t}ie present work would have been greatly 
enhanced by the use of the valuable material embodied iit 
the Buddhist and Jaina literature os well as the evidence, 
of archaeoilogy. From the point of view of advanced 
students, precise references to authBrities would have been 
very welcome. We have noticed a few slips, «.g„ “Hema- 
^ chandra of South India’’ (p, 106) and “the Mahisfaa 
’ country on the banks of the Nerbuda” (p. 126), and a 
few printing mistakes, e.g., furrier^ (ft. 126) and rat 
(p, 162), “D. N, Ghoskal 

INDO-MUSLIM RELATION8-A Study in 
Hstorical Backgrounds : By Debdjyoli Butman, HA. 
Published by Jugahani Bahitya Chakra, Cabuitan 
Pp. 109. PHifts Rs. 2. ' . 

A MuaiiiA is a democrat, but his democracy is limksd 
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to {oUoweri o{ ItUiQ. • Hit locial equally ^«{ whicb ao 
much ia made of it reaerved for MucUma only. In these 
days, when the public mind is agitating over the question 
of hntquchability and temple-entry, it would be news to 
many that no non-Muslim is per^tted to enter the holy 
city of Mecca. It, is for this reason that the British envoy 
to the ShariSan government of King Hussein resided at 
Jeddah, and not at Mecca. In the ninth Sura of the Koran, 
which is the last to be revealed and the only one which 
Wag revealed entire and at once, we find such injunctions 
as follows: ‘'Kill the idolaters wheresoever ye shall find 
them, and take them prisoners, and beseige them and lay 
In wait for them in every convenient place.” “Verily the 
idolaters are unclean; let them not therefore come near 
unto the holy temple, after this year (i.e. A. H. 10).” 

Islamic psyeliology, Islamic democracy and blamic 
economics ate all integral puns of the religion of Islam. 
As Sir Judunaih Sarkar says: “A religion whose followers 
are taught to regard robbery and murder as a religious 
duty, ia incompatible with the progress of mankind or 
with the peace of the world." He further points out in 
his IHsiory oj Aurangzib: “The conversion of the entire 
population to Islam and the extinction of every form of 
dissent, is the ideal of the Muslim Stale. If any infidel is 
suffered to exist in the community, it is us a necessary evil, 
and for a transitional ppriod only, ... A non-VTuslini 
therefore cannot im a citizen of the stale, he is a memher 
of a deppressed class (italics ours); his status ia a modi¬ 
fied form of slaviwy.” The whble of Tiidu-Muslim history 
is a proof and illustration of tlic above remark. The 
Bahainani Sultans several times attemptifd to exterminate 
the Hindu phpulation, or in default of extermination to 
squeeze it bv ^foree info the folds of Islam. 

The author has given historical proofs from Muslim 
historians of the Muslim policy «f eradicating Hindus 
throughout the centuries; and why and hdw they succeeded, 
and why and how they failed. It is bnly in Hindu India 
they failed; otherwise they have succeeded from Morocco 
to Indonesia. The liook under review is a good little book 
on a great subject; and is worth its weight in gdd. 

It is thought-provoking and informative. After going 
through it once, one dt’sires that there were many more 
such pages. Our public men cannot certainly do worse 
if tlieywould read, mark and inwainlly digest it. We hope 
the author, whe-n publishing its second edition, would 
amplify the thesis. The title only partly explains the 
subject-matter. The {iriiiting and get-up is good, 
i 1 J Iw Datta 

THE GREAT NEHRUS ; By J. k Bright. Pub¬ 
lished by Tagore Memimnl Publicatiom, fjohore. 
Pages 32(). Price Rs. 0. 

The book deals with the vairioiis phases «>f develop¬ 
ment the lives of three eminent political figures of 
India—all of the famous Nehru family—-Motilal Nehru. 
Jawaharlal Nehru and Vijayalakshmi Pandit. Within a 
abort compass hut with n<* important features missing, the 
Look ia written in a manner that does not tax the patience, 
of the reader ns a biography ordinarily often does. The 
apt tpioialions very lilterally taken from relevant books 
and papers lutve mueh to do to make it a pleaseyit reading. 
Mere than ever we have need of men of action now, 
men who are no escapists or (ortune-seokere in the critical 
period of the country. This Itwik deals with a family 
where this love of action in the political field was un¬ 
precedentedly concentrated.- Motilal—^the man with a 
jutting chin, the Idwl^s boy who grew to be a man of law 
and reasoned action, whoso fighting nature showed itself 
vdien Jillianwallahag turned him from a moderate to an 
extremist; Jawaharlal—the fine blending of reason and 
amtiment with his uncompromising devotion to Mother 
India, who played no mean part in destroying the edifice 
oi foreign rue ia our oouat^ and ia now 'the firet pilot 
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of the ship of our State’; Vijayrlakehmi-—the Homy petrel 
of India who went acroee the leaa to fight the ondaui^te 
of General Smuu at^^uth Africa and won—theae figuroa 
are unfailing inspirations before our countrymen. We 
should read as ofttn about thun as possible to help us 
trace and cultivate the set-up and the spirit that gave 
birth to many towering personalities in a single fandly 
within the life-time of one another. The book very help¬ 
fully presents in a classified manner the salient features 
of these characters and their activities. 

Attraction of the book would have been all the more 
enhanced had it been adorned with fine photographs of 
the Nehriis. Aud there is no dearth of such photographs. 

Nabayan Chandiia Chanda 

INDIA’S CULTURAL EMPIRE AND HER 
FUTORE : By Hvdrkumar Milra. Published by Sri 
Aurolnndo Library, $(>9 Esplanade, G.T., Madras. 
Pp. 113. Price Rs. JP-4. 

Thi.s is the enlarged edition of the aullior’s hook 
originally published under the title The Future of India, 
The book is divided into three chapters entitled ‘India's 
Cultural Eniiiire’, ‘Early Ciontacts of India with Islam’ and 
‘Tlie Future of India’. In the first chapter the learned 
author traces tile influence of. Indian Culture in the ccuntrica 
of Europe and Asia. Writing of Europe’s debt to India 
he quotes tlie following remark of Will Durant tbo 
eminent American thinker: “India was tlie motherland 
of our race, and Sanskrit the mother of Europe's lan¬ 
guages: She was the mother of our philosophy; mother 
through the Arabs, of luucli of our mathematics; mother 
through the Biiddiiu, of the ideals emhndied in Christianity; 
mother through the village community, of self-government 
and democracy. MathPr India is in many way.-t ilio mother 
of us all.'’ About Asia’s debt to India be' quotes this 
signifieant observation of Sir Aurel Stein: “The vast 
extent of Indian Cultural influences, from Central Asia 
in the north to tropical Indonesia in tlie south, and from 
the borderlands of Persia to China and Japan, bus shown 
that ancient India was tlie radiating centre of a civilisa¬ 
tion which by its religious thought, its art and literature 
was destined to leave its deep mark on the races wholly 
diverse and sraltered over the greater part of Asia.” A 
perusal of this chapter will give the reader an idea how 
the Indian Cultural empire had' spread over the ancient 
world. The author also desnrihes how Indian Culture is 
slowly spreading in the countries of the modem West. 
In this eonneclion he cites'this interesting incident: On 
seeing the famous painting The Buddha carrying the Kid 
by Sri Nandalal Bose shown in an exhibition in Geneva a 
Swiss critic remarked: “I see behind this picture a 
great civilisation.” To this cau.se, roniributions of Swami 
Vivekananda, Swami Raniatirtba, Sri Aurobindu, Annie 
Besant, Premananda Bharati, Anandu Coomaraswami, 
Swami Ananda Acharya and others are duly mentioned'. 
About Swami Vivekananda the author rightly remarks 
thus: “But Vivekananda’s influence has been much deeper 
and wider than we generally feel and know. He has been 
a force, a greater dynamic force from whom millions derive 
inspiration . . . Thus by Vivekananda was given a pew 
tempo to the work of India towards the building up off 
her iqiiritual empire in modem limes” (p. 55). 

I am afraid, tlie author has bf:en partial tw^Sri Auio- 
bindo by making frequent references to his sayings on 
Jndia and her future. It is unwise to extol the contri¬ 
butions of one only where those of so many are jbintly 
concerned. All great sons of India have contributed in their 
own way to the spread of our thought and culture abroad. 
All had a vision of India’s glorious future. All believed 
that the world’s future is destined to be influenced by 
Indian Culture, .the young generation of ind«pend«Bt 
India should be ^pired with this pond Vision. 

Swami Jacadibwjoahabba 
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BOOK R^EWS 


SHIVAJI : By C. A. Kincaid. PubU$hcd by Mac¬ 
millan and Co., Ltd. 194$. Pp. 111. Price Re. 1. 

It ia a tiny hand-took iateniTed for young boya. 
The style is lucid and the narration on the whole 
interesting, but the statements and accounts given 
here and there on the authority of sources now admit¬ 
tedly obsolete reduce its value, for instance, Shivaji’e 
entering the city of Poona for an attack on Shaista 
Khan in the guise of a marriage, parly, Shahji’s 
encouragement to his son to pursue his task of liberat¬ 
ing his Countrymen from the rule of the Bijapur 
Government in 166^ A.D., &c. Rend on this point the 
Kew History of the Marhatias by G. S. Sardesai, 
page 82. Furthej comment is unnecessary. 

N. B. Roy 

SPIRIT OF JAI HIND : By Anukvl Ch. Ghosr. 
Published by the- author^from 12Z-A, DharanUaln St., 
Calcutta. Pages 110. Price Rs. 2-S. 

In llicse pages the aiitliOr has given expreesion lo his 
noble, feelings aiid scniiiuenis at the attainment of Indc- 
pende,nce by India. On the three poems published in this 
book, otic i.s wrillen on Mahattna (lancllii -Fuiber of tbe 
IS'ation. The author wishes good to all people in Free 
India and watil.s all In eontriliulc his nr lier best for 
building up liaina Rajya as desired by Maliatmaii. It ia 
written in a eiiarmini: style. The book deserves wide 
rirrulatiom 

A. B. Dutta 

SANKRT LIPl (Shorthand), 2nd Edition ; By L. 
P. Jain. Fine Art Printing Press, Ajmer. 1933. English, 
pocket edition.. 

Several years’ efforte to evolve one system ol 
Sanket Ldjn so as to express all languages materialised 
in bringing out the above publication by L. P. Jain. 
The author elainB.3 (hat the book defines a system that 
catches up lh(! sounds of most languages and therefore 
has international possibility. The language in which the 
whole thing has been discussed is very lucid and the 
get-up is excellent. 

Kanancopal BAGeiii 

BENGALI 

ARTHANITI—SAMAJ—RASTRA : By Sri Sasanka 
Se.khar Bagchi and Sri Sudhansu Bhusan Mukherjee, 
Published by the Modem Book Agency,^10 Banmm 
Chatterjee, Street, Calcutta. Pages 255. Price Rs. 3. 

The hook contains altogether thirty-sev«;n ■wssays of 
which five arc written on political philosophy. Other 
essays are on Economics, Sociology, Health, Banking, 
Inflation, Transport System, Food Problem, Animal Hus¬ 
bandry, Industries, Daroodar Valley Scheme and other 
allied subjects written particularly with reference to 
Indian conditions. Although tlie book is meant for Com¬ 
merce students of our University, the subjects dealt with 
are of common interest to the general public and as such 
the book will be found itsefiil by general readers. We have 
no doubt the book shall^ave a wide circulation among 
the Commerce students and the general public interested in 
Indian Eedtiomies. A. B. Dutta 

X HINDI 

HINDI JAIN SAHITYA KA SANKSHIP'i’. 
ITIHAS : By Kamtajmsad Jain. Published by Bharatiya 
Gnmdfpith, Benares. Pp. 367, Price Rs. 3-14. 

The many-sided contribution of Jainism to Indian 
culture is an accepted fact. The present publication is 
a brief history of its contribution to Hindi literature 
from Apabkramsha period (about eighth rentury) to tlve 
nineteenth century. Hindi literature, indeed, owes a 
coed deal to its Jain scholars for its df^elopmont and 
^namiam. The learned autJior has handled the subjeet 


with an ever-open eye to the woAing of the various 
force»—religious,i»sociai, etc. Thus, the book is much 
more than a mere catalogue or chronology. Its “read¬ 
ability" is one of its several pleasing features. Shri 
Kamtaprasad has flllpd a long-felt void in a full-length 
history of Indian literature ; and consequently he i* 
entitled to tbe cordial thanks of all students of litera¬ 
ture in general, and of those of Hindi literature in 
particular. G M. 

GUJARATI 

MAHARANA PRATAPl PRATAP : By the late 
Kavi Chhaganlal Amthaaram Brahma Bhatt. Published 
by the Gsijarati Printing Press, Bombay. 1946. Pp. 167. 
Price Rs. 2-12. 

Every-year the ‘‘Gujarati’’ Printing Press, Bombay, 
presents .a novi'l to it.s readers. This is the 63rd such 
fircsent. and it admirably portrays tly? heroic deeds of 
Mnharana Pratap, of Mevad. His courage and patriot- 
iam have immortalised him in the history of India, and 
this book is a valuable help in ex])oimdiiig how that 
immortality was won. It should interest every rea<ler. 

GTT.1ARATNUN GOURAVA, Part I ■. Bv A. R. 
Bhimnni, Gondal (late of Rangoon). Printed at the 
X'nity Printing Press, Bombay. 1946. Cloth-bound. 
Jllustrnle.d. Pp. 202. Price Rs. lb. 

Mr. Bhimani, who was connected with the Press at 
Rangoon, before it .was evacuated, has in this small 
volume given .short Vnographies of about 42 Gujaratis 
who in his opinion have contributed to the greatness 
(Gourav) of Gujarati. GujaratLs, Kalhiawadis, and 
Cutchis, comprising industrial magnates, literary men, 
men connected with Insurance. Banking, Films, Educa¬ 
tion and Charily are all lo be found here. It is a com¬ 
prehensive. list, "aijd is to be supplemented by another. 

RAGARuBt/ Vogindra Jagannath Tripathi, M.A., 
B.T., Baroda. Published by the. Vidyadhiknri, Baroda 
State. 1946. Thick card-board. UlnslraU d jacket. Pp. 600, 
Price Rs. 2-4. 

Sugar wa.s the nam de*pbime, of tbe late Jagannath 
D.amodardas Tiinathi. who, though he lived in this 
world, was out of it. He passed his whole life in a 
hermit’.s hut, and in doing so his object was the attain¬ 
ment of God-head (Prnbhuprapti). Besides being ft 
thinker and a writer and a .indent, he was a poet and 
he has r-ontributed two substantial volumes, Gujarati 
Gmalistan, and Diwan-e-Sagar, written in the Iranian 
Sufi's vein, to the Gujarati literature. He was a deep 
student of poet Kalapi’s works and also the philosopher- 
poet of old Gujarat, Akho. His life and his sayings ftS 
put down here, by his son, do the latter great credit 
as an author, and in the discharge of his filial duty, 
he ha.s seen to it, that ntrt a single phas(» of this father's 
model life has been left out. 

HINDUSTANI-GtrjARATI KOSHA ; By Mngaru- 
bhai P. Desai. ^Published by the Navjivan Kcfryala/ya, 
Ahmedabad. 1946. Thick card-hoard. Pp. S76. Price 

I . . ' r J 

This is the second edition of the Dictionary, fiiw 

published in 1939, with additions «nd amendments. The 
Hindustani works arc printed in Balbodha ns well sa 
Urdu script, while the meanings of those words are 
given in Balbodha (Hindi) only. This is a stop forward 
in the propaganda of Oandhiji for tbe^creation and use 
of a national language for India. It embodies 16.(K)0 
words, and in spite of soaje drawbacks here and there, 
as to* giving correct equivalents it is a great achiev^ 
ment, specially when one notires that the compiler is 
a pure Gujarati, bom and bred in Gujarat, having 
very little contact with Hindi. We welcome the 
attempt. K. M, J. 
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First, the expe^iVe crushing oiBchinery inrhich is an 
essential part of ever)' cane sugar manufacturing enter* 
prise, can be eliminated in the case of a factory devoted 
let the manufacture of sugar from palms. Palm juice is 
the result of just “tapping” which of course is a highly 
skilled operation. Secondly, since the juice is conopara* 
tivoly free from chlorophyllous and other pigments, the 
process of clarafication is considerably simpMcl! Thirdly, 
tile juiite it considered to be free from sucrose inverting 
enzymes, which minimise the formation of molasses. Fourth¬ 
ly, the annual cost of cultivation attending the raising of 
sugarcane crops is entirely eliminated. To-day. palms 
constituie a free and generous gift o| Nature; they 
flourish without any attention in some of the most inhos- 
pitahle and barren soils and continue to yield the saccha¬ 
rine juice for (lO-lO yCiirs. With a little attention and rare 
the useful life of the palm eould perhaps be extended and 
the yield of jiiiee augmented. Tlieso are problems for the 
futiiic when (he palm will conn; to be recognised as the 
sugar-yielding perennial. 

It is roughly e.stiinatcil that a single palm, if well 
developed, inighi yield sulhe-ieiit juice to make a maund 
of sugar whieb. at the current rale, would cost about 
K«. .^.S. If a hundred palms can be optimally stocked in an 
acre of land, the annual gross reycinie per acre would 
nniourit to a surprising Tigurc of Ks. S.fiOi). A conserva¬ 
tive esiiiiuiti* of the number of palms in ilie countiy puts the 
figure at d crores; ihis potential source of natural wealth 
should be exploited. We would strongly urge the I^oviucial 
and State Govtirnnieuts interested in this perennial erop, to 
constitute a (IrntrnI Advisory Board to devise ways and 
means hv which this important source of raw material could 
la- VTiinomically enpilnlised in support of Prohihiiion and 
the sfTvires of the present trade organisation ranliilised on 
nioilcrn lines without n'eatiiig unemployment in its ranks. 

India's PrnfjreHs 

The Rerieif ob.scn'os; 

Tile erucial problem of Indian politics is unity. Since 
Inilependence I>ay. the first equations have been solved. 
The grneral pattern of administration, eontral and pro¬ 
vincial, Jtas been framed and it will soon ivreive the willing 
siini'tion of tin- flonstitucnt ’Xasembly. The slates, ineliid- 
itig rocalrilraiit llydernhad, have been siicecssfully fitted 
into the. pattern, anil Kashmir itself would have been 
definitely incorporated, were it not for foreign interference. 
Geniral administrative unitv in thus defined ami .scrurc. 

What is eq'imlly gratifying is that communal unity 
is gradually developing. Tlie supreme test came during 
the Hyderabad tragi-i omedy; communal passion did mu flare 
up and the fears of civil war which the Central Government 
ronfe-ssed bv declaring a ‘stale of grave emergency’ did 
not materialise. 'India bus turned the rorner'. Sardar 
Patel said at Delhi; ‘We are making good’, echoed Pandit 
Nehru idRl.ondon. The major problem awaiting a solu¬ 
tion is the language que.siion and the reshaping of provinces 
along linguistic lines. • * 

The proiilcm is delicate. In all .nalional life, politics 
js marked by a tension ^between unity and diversity. The 
tension is rarely severe wlien^il i« limitoil to the economic 
field, as evidenced in the ihvergence of interests heiweea 
the .Xtlantic and the Pacific coasts in the !l.’.S..^. But 
diversity of language holds more redoiihtahlc possibilities. 
Langiitige is iniinbsicly luvund up with personality and 
divergeime in language may easily lead to idiosv’nerasio.s 
loaded with passion, and one.' the conflict has reached 
certain - pitch of. ciuotioit^ it beromea disruptive. The 
geixtral lines of solution can he surmised. English will 
be pushed hack to the place of the first foreign language 
and take the importance it h^d in pre-war Japan, With 


elections on the basis of universal suffrage, sheer noai- 
hers will return a majority of representatives whe will 
not have the same Psgard for Shakespeare and Burke as 
the adults who are actually framing the Constitutioo. 
Tlie popular vote will also strengthen the cause of regional 
languages; the linguistic revivals which are rousing the 
intelligentsia in different parts of the country will foster 
provincial self-consciousness and even emotions which many 
politicians will not be slow to exploit. Were, diversity of 
linguistic, and cultural emotions combined with economic 
differences over a given area, ugly tendencies might 
develop and wreck unity. The language problem is the 
most complex of those still awaiting a solution. 

■ The Constituent Assembly will have it easier to define 
India's relatiqns with the British Commonwealth. India 
will first declare herself a sovereign democratic republic; 
anil then in full independence she will search lor sumo 
sort of an ussneiatiun with tlA; nations of the Coiiunon- 
wealth, .‘'he needs the protection of the British navy 
to-day; she' might hceome the senior partner of tho 
Commonwealth in fifty years. 


Fighting Inflation 

Tlio same liei'icw observes: 

In a mood to plaeatc all sides, the Government invited 
reports ami opiniuiis from coononiists, labour rejiresenla- 
lives and leading eapitalisis. Then they got together a 
bunch of measures which looks like the highest comino» 
factor of opinions: (aj balancing budgets by administra¬ 
tive efoiiomie'- and revision of niUionul and provinci.al 
schemes; (li) witbdr.awing money from public cirrulaiion 
by levying death-duties, postponing the refund of Excess 
Frofiis taxes, reeommending provincial taxes on agricnltiiral 
incomes, promoting savings sehcnics; (c) regulating 
ronsnmplion prices by limiting dividends and rationing 
some essential eninmoiJities, 

The real problem to be laekleij was the. phenomenon 
of rising prices, the rise being due to a redundancy of 
currency, and a sinmllanKius fall in the production of 
rnnsumption goods. The Government have chosen to limit 
present effort to the excess of currency, and though 
foiidl) talk of nationalising production, they will 
selves do little to increase production. They do not 

.1 l.fl.*-. I— 1 *. k 


giving the Government an efficacious control of means of 
p.-)Vinent and no direct initiative in the production of goods, 
leakages will occur and results may bo disappointing. 
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W«get and solarici are not given any ceiling; any 
increase would go and swell the already redundant cur¬ 
rency on the market and raise prices. The planned drive 
for small savings will fetch little. Catf savings be expected 
from the common man who has to wrap his dhoU tighter 
evrey day? As to budget manipulations they will increase 
production Imt little, though they may cut down bureau¬ 
cratic expenditure. What was most alarming about tiie 
anti-inflation measures was the exultation capitalists could 
nut conceal. Dividunds on paid up capital arc fixed at 
the average of the last two years or six percent, which¬ 
ever is higher. It sounds good enough. But there is no 
Bnut on comiuission of Managing Agencies, salary, bonus, 
etc., no regulation against weakening the assets of a com¬ 
pany by mortgaging them for the sake of a loan to others, 
no restriction on the cascade of middlemen recruited among 
relatives, etc. Nor is there any measure against shunting 
reserves into share capital and multiplying the maximum 
dividends. In course ol tim^siicli leakages could, however, 
be slopped. I ' i 

On the Ollier hand, who can expect a merchant to 
adjust his prices to the six-pcr-ectil target? Siiouhl we not 
rathej for»-Foe that on each day of the year he will make 
whatever he possibly can, and lliat in the last week of the 
fiiiuneial. year hy alloealion to reseives, etc., by timely 
rfoualjons to charitable institutions or, by any other device 
suggested by persunal acuity and Icg.-ilist assisiance, be 
will reacli down, to the six,:per-cepl jirail to tb<: bitter 
edification of the tax-inspec.lors? Typical of mercantile 
nienallity was the recent scandal of sugar-stocks piling up 
in spile of transport facilities offered to sugar-mills. The 
shortest way lo force capitalists to admit dial the good 
old days of rising prices are over is lo increase the etipply 
of goods on the consumption market, wlmther tliey,^ come 
from new national sources or from foreign stocks. The 
sight of foreign goods wouhi convert their minds, if not 
their hearts. What is most urgently'needed is abundance 
of, goods; monetary adjiislmenis are subsidiary. Even the 
Nizam cannot dine off his jewels. 

Islam and World Culture 

Tlie greiit contribution, often overlooked, 
which Islam has made, ttf which not the least 
important for the I^*.st*wai^ its pfcservatldn. 
and tran.«mission of tlio cultural"-values of the 
Giracco-Jl-omari. world, which had in turn derived 
from E^)t tind from Ifidia. Prof. A. J. Arbcrry 
writes in The Aryan Path: 

By the end of the sixth century AJ). when Muham¬ 
mad began Ips mission, Gracdb-Rnman civUization, which 
had brought so great intellectual brilliance and material 
prosperity lo Europe, Asia Minor and North Africa, was 
in afae last stages of decay. Christianity was rent by 
schismatic quarrels. The Sassaninn empire of Persia wag 
fast breaking up. The Dark Ages of the West were at 
hand. « 

It is possibly not ton much to say that, but for the 
unifying iisAuenee of Islam and the coherent pattern of 
Islamic entire. Western civiliihttion would in due course 
have been overwhelmed and utterly destroyed by the suc- 
ceseive waves of barbarian invaders. It was a tnoet fortu¬ 
nate iprcumstances that when the most povrerful 
threat came, from the Turkish, Mongol and Tartar 
tribes, the Islamic empire, though weakened by decay and 
internal dissension, yet remained solid enough apd strong 
enough to absorb the full impact of those onslaughts and 
to halt the fk>od of destruction short ot Europe, 

Otherwise, it seems that nothing could have stood 

Jietweai Uulayu JUias and the Atlantic tetbooid. Home 


and Paris would have iuilered*the^te of Baghdad. The 
scholars of the West, like those of rdtjtia and Iraq, would 
have been bufebered, and those monastic libraries which 
formed the centres of learning at the renaissance pillaged 
and burned. 

So much on the purely material plane. ^ On the 
spiritual level, we might speculate that it was in part 
Bt least the challenge thrown down by Islam for the pos- 
8es^i(m of men's souls that stimulated the Christian West 
to seek a revival of tcarniiig. lest the masses of Europe 
should go over wholly to the new religion. 

Tito naked swttrd of Isluniic monotheism 
could only be parried hy the shield of a Christ¬ 
ianity ituiificd and riil of its crasser accretions 
of inigun superstition. 

Materially and spiritually Islam throughout its history 
lias maintained a certain pattern of thoitghl, a distinctive 
standard of life that have secured, despite all the vicissitudes 
of fortune, a notable stability of cuilitre over u large area 
of the globe. 

Itecaiise Islam offered its followers a firm and simple 
faith, asserting the omnipotence of a Divine Power yet 
miiinlaining the wottb and dignity of the individual man 
and woman, the Mii.slira peoples held fast lo llieir con¬ 
ception of the good life in llu: faee^f immense catastrophes. 

Isliun is a &ys(cin of law as well as a way 
of life and worship. 

Men will more readily and obediently accept the idea 
of the sancitity of law if they believe it to be rooted in a 
heavenly failli, and nut the imposition of ibc strong uiion 
the weak. The religious law of Inlam provided a fair 
and rcasoiiubie basis for society and buiniin relalioiis: it 
is marked by a benevolent care for the weak, the widow 
and oiplian, and a.s.scvts the rights as well as the duties of 
the ordinary citizen. Idam gave birth lo one of the great 
legal systems of mankind, and taught its followcra to 
accept and resjtecl the arbitrament of a reasoned judg¬ 
ment ill all causes and disputes. 

Islam has furiiishud the ideal of a virtually classless 
order of life in vifiich discriminations of pedigree and 
colour need play no part. 

«When wc consider the intellectual and artistic acliieve- 
ments of Islamic civilization, we are .compelled to recog- 
nize that they are fully equal to its oilier eontrilmlions to 
world culture. Bach of the major “Islamic” languages— 
Arabic, Persian, Turkish and Urdu—^lias produced its own 
great literature, both religious and secular, rivalling in 
range and quaUty any comparable output of the- human 
mind. 
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The ffledicalt nuttbpnetical and {diilosophlcal diKOTer* 
lea of the ancient ^Wotld might liidely enoagh have been 
loot aftet the collapie of Giaeco-Roman dvilization, had 
they not been taken over by the Arabs and the Persians at 
the beginning of Islam and aucepted as the starting>point 
of a further range of intellectual exploration. 

The Universities of modern Europe owe not a little of 
their struetufe and design to the models provided by 
Muslim Spain. Sicily and Egypt. 

In art and arcliitccturc equally the achieve- 
inoiils of Islamic civilization are patent to view. 

To liavc stood in the vast .fabric of ^he Omayyad 
Mosque at Damascus or the majestic Sultau Ilassan 
Madrusu at Cairo, to have seen the delicate arabesques 
lliat adorn a thousand splendid buildings from Morocco 
to India, is to be conscious of a human spirit disciplined 
in the wursliip of One God and trained to observe the 
evidences of liis omiijpotcnee atid supreme artistry in all 
creation. * 

The men who planned and'executed these places 8(!t 
aside for God’s service lu\islu‘d all llicir skill and imagin¬ 
ation upon a wt-ll-loved task. Grandeur of design, exquisite 
perfection of detail--these reveal a spirit richly satisfied 
in God. 

The Greeks of old also knew the virtue of contem¬ 
plation;' Islam was in tbis respect far more uuly the heir 
of the flelleiiic spirit tlian dynamic modern Europe. 

.« ' Role of SoicntiAtH in the Control of 
'Atomic Rnergy 

llic have producctl, the politicah 

rulei's have enjoined, and tiic rank and file have 
used all the dreadful new weapons and com¬ 
plicated gud^ots of war with tlio least qualm o£ 
conscience for tlie iirciraration of such dastardly 
ou(i'Uf;(’s like urea bombing and saturation 
bombing under the conviction ihat they are act¬ 
ing for the good and progress of iiumanity. 
The, Journal of the Injian- Cheiniml Society 
observes: 

Tlie Council of the fndian Chemical Society ga^c a 
reply to the letter of the Committee for Foreign Corres¬ 
pondence of the Fedfrafion of American Scientists inviting 
the views and opinions of the Indian Chemical Society on 
the subject of international control of atomic energy and 
atomic armament race, , 

The Council of the Indian Clicmical Society bus rightly 
indicateH that the rc^gjonsibilily of the scientists in the 
matter is iiossibly far greater than that of any other public 
body, if only bccanse of the fact that it was the scientists 
who. delu(led».by the so-called spirit of nationalism and 


loyalty to the state, an^ it miy also be added here, Itmd 
to a certain extent by hieddy profitable salaries and rewards, 
co-operated in the nrodnetion of such marvels of techno¬ 
logical skill in the form of tanks, ruck-bursters, V-weapons, 
rocket-bombs,. flame-throwers and atomic bombs. While 
engaged in the production of these deadly instruments of 
mass-slaughter they allowed tlieir scientific judgment to be 
clouded by a false pride of victory in the cause of humanity. 
Tlie humanity'^s dow groaning under the crushing weight 
of their own inventions. They cannot, therefore, escape 
their sliare of guilt of the scientifically planned indis¬ 
criminate mass massacre and wholesale destruction of the 
last two global wars, which have landed the world to-day 
in a slate of utter moral and material chaos with scarcity 
and starvation for millions. 

Scientists in general liavc also contributed 
indirectly in no less measure tp the creation 
of a mental climate or itleologics, full of poten¬ 
tialities for human conflicls, by advancing ' 
materialistic llieory of lift' and liuman progress. 

Ihe pliilosnpbical foundaiion and background of the 
scienrest which generally accouiil for their limitations were 
slcajly understood only by a very few. As a result, a 
simplified pictiSfe bf-the world and reality emerged out of 
the scientific progress and was universally accepted with 
an almotg fanatkak faith. Jhis has gradually led to a 
denial of numan personality and human values. All moral 
values have ‘l>ncn branded as illusions, worthy only of sick- 
brained visionaries; spirituality-has been explained as « 
perveritM. «c misdirected sex-instinel. Human beings arc 
believed as nothing bett^ thah tauiraais-qr machines maUo 
of flesh ^d-'blood', controlled by mechanical laws of physics 
and cneinistiy. And all this pass current in the name of 
progress. : . - 

Uufurtunately this so-called scientific riicture of thi 
world' and reality siill persists in the mind of many, not 
excluding a large liudy of the scicutistg themselves. The 
enormity of llie unprecedented catasirophes of the last 
world war lias faileil to awaken the people at large, anc 
with return of'an uneasy peace of scarcity and starvulicn 
lliey have citg.igcd themselves once again in activities 
effective only fur perpetuating the qauses of war. The 
'wmid has thus learned nuj^utg..^ Ind^d, it has been said 
that the*1nqsl*'iiniiprtant lessoiAof history is that nobody 
ever learns itistory’s lessons. 

It is jp.lleged that in America .a large body 
of experfs, including many, scientists, are 
engaged to-duy in extensive r^earches for war 
purix*se.s, whiijli cover land and air arms, sub¬ 
marines and naval surface craftj atomic chemi¬ 
cal and bacteriolo^caf weapons. 
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In fact, acience and t^hnology are being militariwd 
and misapplied' for the purpose of destruotion. If there bo 
any frutli in these reports, the Federation of American 
Scientista has much ivork to do nearer home. And it is 
very likely that from this realization they have just dissolved 
their Committee for Foreign Correspondence. 

Xn 'their reply the Council of the Indian Chemical 
Society has rightly emphasized the pressing need for the 
scientists to organize and educate the members of their 
own profession than launching a wider campaign for 
enlightening the public opinion of the world, the right for 
which they will forfeit if they fail to keep their' own 
house in order., Hence, in this matter of atomic energy 
control the action of the scientists may profitably lollow 
rwo main directions as indicated below. 

Nationalism, as it stands to-day, aims neither at liberty 
nor safety, nor even lasting prosperity, for the individual. 
So we find the common tnan in every nation to-day is 
faced either with material or moral ruin. Applied science 
in the service ef nationalism has wrought this iiavoc. 

What is most needed, therefore, is a re¬ 
orientation of applied science and its titilization 
for serving the fundamental human needs and 
forwarding the causes-of hum;^n welfare, hunian 
safety and human liberty. 

Instead of rescarclies on tbe discovery of increasingly 
more destructive armaments and ammunitions of war, 
scientists and technicians should devote their attention to 
llie increased production of food, the discovery of more 
elFi'ctive medicines, biological researches in "geneial. and 
tile prodiiotion of cheap poder tliat might be utilized 
equally by all to meet their primary requkements. 

Finally, scientists can organize themselves into an 
internal ionul federation and refuse on conscientious grounds 
to lend ilieir 8f:rvice or advice for any work connected with 
preparutiens of war, or ■with ezploitatio.ns and ensalvemcnt 
of human being. This nnn-co-nperattOn with evils has 
been particularly stressed upon by the Council of the 
Indian Chemical Society in their reply, referred to. For 
this, of course, the scientists will have to prepare themselfes 
for all possible persecutions and sacrifices. It endorses, 
in fact the SMggaation made by Dr. Gene 'Weltfisli in one 
of the issues of the Seientifi/C Monthly of 194^. - Scientists 
and technicians, while cnlisiing ihemaeiiles as members of 
such an international' fed^tion, should take an oatii, in 
the words of Dr. 'Weltfish, as follows; “I pledge myself 
that I will use my knowledge for the good of humanity 
and against the destfuclive forces of the world and the 
ruthless intent of men, and that I will work together ivith 
my fellow scientists of -whatever na^tm, creed or colour 
for these our common ends." 
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Maeanlay and His Histoty—A Hundred 
Years After 

In reviewing The Life and Letters of Lord 
MacauJay, R. L, Schuyler gives an acroun! of the 
main characteristics of the life and writings of 
Macaulay in the Political Science Quarterly, 

June. 1948 : 

The well-known ambition which Mbcanlay 

cherished for his Historv —that it would for a few 
days "supersede the last fashionable novel on the 
^ tables of young ladies”-—was amply re^alised, ns is 
' shown by the fiif’l.s and figures concerning its sales 
given by Sir rieorge Otto Trevelvan, Macaulay’s 

nephew, in his chissir biography of his tiucln. 'I’he 

annual a&le, according to Trevelyan, writing about 
1875, often surpfi'=''f'd that of the best.-aelling novel ot 
the current year. 

The fir-t inslalment of Macaulay's Historn was 
publisluvl in 1848. and if in this it^ centennial year 
the public in thi- English-speaking world were to be 
polled on the question, “Who is the greatest historian 
of England T bijlie\ i‘ that Macaulay wpuld he an 
easy winner. He is no longer read t,, the ,«nmc extent, 
to be sure, as in his own dav and during the followinir 
generation Publishers «till fi.nd it profitable to reprint 
big History and his Exxnyx from time to time, but hm 
rcTputation today is largely traditional. To say this, 
however, is to say that Macaulay's writings must h.ave 
made, as we know that the.v did make, a, tremendous 
impre.ssion iijion England and her cultural off.gpring. 
Nor should we overlook the influence ot Macaulay in 
non-English-sp('akiug countries. Trevelyan tells us 
that, the History was translated into flerman. Dutch, 
Danish, French, Tialinn. .Spanish. Polish, Bohemian, 
Russian, Hun.garian and Persian. The surprising thing 
about it today ia not that it i,s not read more widely, 
but that it is read at all. It deals with only a briet 
period, even though an important one, in English 
histoiy ; facts unknown to Macaulay have been brought 
to light by later investigation; literary tante has 
undergone changes since his day; and the belief that 
ho- held in a progress which has operated in the past, 
at least for many cent.iirie.s, and w'hioh can be counted 
upon to operate in the future, has been shaken, to pt>t 
it mildly. 

Our principal concern here will be with Macaulay 
as a historian, but he was, of course, much besides 
■that. No estimate of his work as a historian can 
justifinljjy disregard all other aspects of his personality 
and carrier, for again and again these latter would call 
for modifications and alterations of judgments based 
exclusively on his historical writings. 

.^Hfelonp trait of Macaala^’a of which his 
publismd writings give little or no hint was his 
emotional sensibility. 

.The agony of gnef which ho suffereti at the time 
of mis mother's death, the pain it gave him to part 
from those he loved, and his susceptibility tb <he 
stirring and suhlime in literature, as well as to the 
pathetic, all bespoke an acutely sensitive .nature. He 
was often, and sometimes etn.Darras8i^y, affect.Bd to 
tears by his .reading. When nearly fifty yean el age 
he reread BiohaKlao&'« CUmtta and reernddd in; hw 
joum^ : "I Nearly ctried my eyes out." A latter to hit 


uiej 2(3 shows him weeping over Homer. “I rend the last 
five bookh (oi the Iliad) at a stretch during my walk 
today, and was . . . forced to turn into a by-path lest 
the parties of wllkcra should sec me blubbering for 
imaginary beings. . . The emotional side of 
Macarilay’s nature is revealed to some extent by the 
marginal notes which be made in the books in bis 
libvaiy, especially in Shakespeare's tragcslies ; and 
may explain the supcrlatn’es in which he sometimes 
indulged, as in the eneomium he bestowed on the 
CDUelu.sion of IMato's Apology as being the most sub¬ 
lime thing in literature. 

In the .judirmcnt of his coiiteniponu'ies Macaulay 
was a great parliament ary orator, and his intimate 
knowledge of public affairs in lus own day had some 
heaving on Ids fiiitlook as a bislorinii. I'.titcring the 
House of Commons in 1830, u.s a Nl.innch Whig, he was 
rot slow to distingiii.sh liimself in Hie arena of natirmal 
politic-s. His first sjieeeh in support of the Reform Bill 
made a profoutid imtiression* Al its conclusion Ihe 
Stieaker told him that he had never -ecn the House 
in such a .state of e\ri1.<'m('nt. and Sir Koherl Peel 
(ieclnrcd that parts of the speech were iw beautiful as 
iin.vtliing h(* had ever heard or r«>ii(l Tins resounding 
parliamentary .guceess deli'riiiined tin* direction ot 
MBC«ula.v’.s career for the next (wo or three .years and 
made him a lion in London society. Though he did 
not hold important ministerial ofliee, he t>la,vc<l a 
leading part in the TIou.««; of Commons. I,u I hi' opinion 
of Croker, who "was not. likely to I'xaggerate Macaulays 
merita, he was “the most brilliant rhetorician of the 
House.” “Whenever he rose to speak.” said Olatlslone, 
who entered Parliament about the same time as 
Macaulay, "it, was a snininons like a Iruinpel-eall to 
(ill the benrhivs.” Macaiilny’s prepared .simcches were 
very earefnlly thought out in advance, even as >0 
precise phraseologv, but he rli’libcralely refrained from 
writing them out le-st. they should seem too much liki' 
essays, and he habitually spoke without notes. 

What Macaulay accomplished in India aa a 
ramher of the Governor-General’s Council, and 
especially what he did in liehalf of Engliah 
education and for reform of the administration of 
justice, entitled bins to the naitie of statesman, 
broad’-minded administrator, and jurist. 
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In 1832, he was appointed a member of 
Board of wjbioh represented the Crown in its 

relations to the East India Company, and at on(»! 
beran reading extensively about India. In July of the 
.following year he made a great speech in the House 
*of Commons in support of the East India Charter 
Bill—"the, liest speech, by general a^emont, and in 
my own opinion, that 1 ever made in my life,” he 
wrote to his sister Hannah. Macaulay’s primary reason 
for going to India was, as he himself very frankly 
admitted, pecuniary. His father, abftrbed in religions 
and philanthropic entorprisea, had fallen into gravi 
financial difficulties, and the family fortune,s were at 
a low ebb. His salary of £10,000 a year as a member 
of the Ijcgi-slative Council of Lidia would enable him, 
he calculated, to return to England while still undov 
forty years of ago with a fortune of £30,000. 

It should bo emplmsisod, however, that while he 
went to India to win a financial competence and 
looked upon his stay there as n period of exile, he 
was very far indeed from regarding his position as a 
lucrative sinecure. He worked hard in the interest ol 
the people of India as he understood it—unnecessarily 
so, for much of his most, arduous labor was voluntary. 
A recently published eollection of the minutes in 
which Macaulay explained to his colleagues in the 
Council his views on fiublic questions shows us a 
statesman applying without fear or favor, and some¬ 
times with great courage, English principles of justice 
to problems of Indian government. 

Macaulay ha]>pnnpd to go to India at a critical 
moment in its intellectual development. All ednea/- 
tional aclivitv on the part, of the government had been 
at a stand.sU11 for some lime on account of a difference 
of opinion in the Committee of Public Instniction, 
which was evenly divided on (he question of what 
kind of (slucation aho\>1d be officially encouraged. Half 
of the members were in favor of maintaining and 
extending the old sclieme of supporting Oriental 


lean^ in Sanscrit, Peoniah and Arabic, 'fhe other 
half 'advocated teadung the G.leffleatB of knowledge in 
the vcmacnlar languai^ and the higher branches m 
English. Macaulay ^ bis arrival , was appointed 
Prwiident of toe Committee, but he declined to take 
any active part in its proceedings until the govern¬ 
ment had finally decided on the question at issue. In 
.lauuary, 1835, both sides of the CcHnniittce offered 
their opinions to toe Supreme Council, and cm 
February 2, Macaulaly, os a member of the Council, 
presented the famous minute in which he defended 
the views of the English party. It settled the question 
at once and permanently, and a month later the 
Covernor-CJeui'ral, Lord William Benlinck, decided 
that "the great object of the British Government 
ought, to be the promotion of European literature and 
science among toe natives of India." Thereupon 
Macaulay as President of the Committee of Public 
Instruction took up with great seal and energy the 
work of llijit office and, thoilkh the means at his 
disposal were sadly inadequate, he showed a high > 
order of administrative ability. 

Macaulay’s labors in I he cause of educal.ion in 
Indci were voluntary and iiupiiid. Macaulay .may be¬ 
lie has been—accused of being unfair to Urienlal 
learning, but it cannot be .'!erious)y quivstioned that, bis 
educational yiolicy was inspired by a geuuiue desire 
to benefit the people of India. 

A claiasp in'the Indian Cliarler .\et of 1S33 gave 
rise to lli(’ appointment in 1834 of a Law Commis'ion 
to advise the Council on matters of law and to draft 
legal codes. Mucaiilav had been admilted to the Bai 
in 1826. but, he never seem.s to have looked to the law 
.«eriously as a profession and soon gave up any pretense 
of praei.jeing it. He was, neverHicless, the, Law Mi'inbev 
of the Governor-Generars Couiieil, and at his own 
insligat.ion he was (qipointcd Pre.sident. of the Law 
Commission. As such he was the prinripal author ‘d 
th(' Indian Penal Code, whicli appeared in draft in 
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1887. Throughout, the influence of Beutham, for whom 
iB a philoaopher of iurkprucfence Macaulay had a 
icep reepect, cau be seen. In’fact, SH Leslie Stephen, 
in nis work on the English UtilitBriani<, calie<i the 
indian Penal Code “the first actual attempt to carry 
out Bentham's favorite schemes under British rule.'' 
3ir James Fitzjames Stephen, the eminent authoritiy 
on criminal law and brother of Sir Leslie, praised 
Macaulay very hi^ly as a lawgiver : “The point which 
always has surprised me nio-st in connection with the 
Feual Code is that it proves that Lord Macaulay must 
have had a knowledge of English criminal law which, 
considering how little he had practiwjd it, may fairly 
be called extraordinary. He must have posse8.«(Kl the 
gift of going at once to the very root of the matter, 
and of sifting the corn from the chaff to a most un¬ 
usual degree ; for his draft, gives the Biil'stance of the 
criminal law of England, down to its minute working 
details, in a compass which, by comparison with the 
oriiSnal, may be regarded as almosi absurdly small. 

Before Macauky became distinctively a hi.storian 
he had won celebrity as an es.s,ayist and a poet—or at 
any rate n writer of ballads of great merit. The first 
tif the long series of articles which he contributed to 
the Edinhurqh Review, his easay on Milton, appeared 
in Augn.st 1825, when the magazine was at the height 
of its influence. It made Macanla.v’s literary reputa¬ 
tion. In acknowledging receipt of th'- manuscript, Lord 
Jeffrey, then Edittm of the Kdinhurgh Review, said ; 
“I’lip more 1 think, Die los.s T c.au conceive whore you 
picked np that style.” Some yoar.s later, Maevey 
Nil pier, who succeeded Jeffrey ns Editor, told Macau¬ 
lay lliat his arlicle.s were all that keid. the magazine 
goitnr. The book''plk'rs reporti-d that the issues sold, 
or did no!, wll. according as they did or did not 
contain articles of bi.s. Macaulay’s es-sayn were first 
published in colledtsl form in England in 18^, and 
liii'.i long continued to enjoy phenomenal sales for 
1 ''liinii (if such character in Britain and in the. United 
■itiile.s. The Lays 0 } Ahde-nt Rome appi’ared about the 
(inn time aiul scored an immediate success. “Horatius” 
11(1 “1'he Battle of the Lake Regillus” long contimi^ 
,0 be fai'onte material for schoolboy declamations in 
England and the United Stales. ' 

What Gibbon called “an invincible love of 
reading” was the ruling passion of Macaulay’s 
life. It manifested itself, as is well known, amaz¬ 
ingly early, and from the time he was three years 
old he was reading incessantly. 

After reaching India Macaulay wrote to arf inli- 
.mate friend in England : “I read insatiably (on the 
voyage) ; the Iliad and Odyssey, Virgil, Horace, 
Cat'sar’s Commentaries, Bacon de Augmonlis, Dante, 
fetraroh, Ariosto, Tasso, Don Quixote, Gibbon’s Rome, 
dill’s • India, all the seventy volumes of Voltaire, 
!:Jismondi’s History of France, and the seven thick 
folios of the Biographia Britannica. I found my Greek 
and Latin in good condition enough." 

His reading in Greek and Latin while in India 
was prodigioui indeed. Writing to the same friend on 
December 3Clf J835, he said : ' 

“I have cast up my reading account, and brought 
it to the end of the year 1835. It includes December, 
1834 . . During the last thirteen months 1 have 
read Aeschylus twice ; Sophocles twice ; Euripides 
once ; Pindar twice ; Callimachus; ApoHoniue Rho- 
4iu8; Quintus Calaber: Theocritus twice; Herodotus: 
Thucyazdes; almost all Xenophon’s works ; almost all 
Plato ; AriidoUe’s Politics, and a good deal of the 
Organon,, be^es dipping elsewbere in him ; the whole 
of Plutarch's Livesabout half of Lucian ; two or 
three books of Athenaeus; Plautus twiceTstreoce 


twice : Lucretius twice; Catullus; Tjbullus; Proper¬ 
tius; Lucan; Statius; Sillus: Italicus; lAvy; Velleius 
Paterculus; Sallust; Caesar; and, lastly. Cicero. I 
have, indeefl, still a little of Cicero left; but I shall 
faiish him in a few days. I am dow deep in /kriste- 
pha&e.s and Lucian,” 

Commenting t^on this miraculous achievement, 
»1! the more amazing when it is remembered that 
Macaulay at the time was busy with important affairs 
of Rovermnent, Trevelyan says that all this mass ot 
lilerature wa-s not only read but read carefully, as is 
proved by "the pencil marks, single, double, and 
Ifcble, which ni(?an<ier down the margin of such pas¬ 
sages as excited the admiration of the student; and 
by the remarks, literary, historical, and grammatical, 
with which the critic has 'interspersed every volume, 
and sometimes every page.” 

At unfailing memory was another gift of the gods 
to Macauhiy. He once declared that if all copies of 
Paradise. Lost and 7'he Pilgrimfs Progress were to be 
destroyed, he would undertake to reproduce those 
works from memory. 

From his ohildliood days onward Macaulay’s 
writing was characterized by meticalous precision 
in the use of words and perfect telarity. 

Precision and clarity were, in fact, part of the 
mail. They were evidenced in the dpr business ot 
legislation in India as well as in bis literary writings 
and hi.*! siieeches. As a recent Indian rtudent of 
Macaulay’s legislative work in India has pointed out, 
Macaulay always insisted upon making th^ meani^ 
of laws clear and precise. In one of his minutes, in 
fact, he declared that legislative enactments ought to 
be of all oompo.sitioBfl tlio most concise and lucid. 

Macaulay’s conception of historianship was 
a lo^ one. 

‘To be a really great historian,” he said, “is 
perhaps the rarest of intellectual distinctions,” and he 
found no practitioners of the craft who even approxi- 
mateci to hi.'i ideal. He paid his respects to the ancient 
histerians but indicated in what ways they' fell short— 
Herodotus, who “perpetually leaves the moist sagacious 
reader in doubt what to reject and what to receive”; 
Thucydides, d(‘ficient iu the power of generalization ; 
]jiv.y, completely indifferent to truth, concerned only 
with “the picturesque effect of hi.s book, and the honor 
of his country”; Tacitus, unrivaled among historians 
in the delinea-lion of chawter, hut carrying “hia love 
of effect, far beyimd the limits of moderation.” Modern 
historians, in general, hud adhered more strictly to 
truth thau^their ancient T>redece.ss()rH—they had been 
hws fifitional. “Whether the historians of the last two 
centurie.s tell more triitli limn those of antiquity may 
perhaps be doubted. But it is quite certain that they 
tell fewer falsehoods.” 

It was the business of the historian, Macnul^ 
insisted, to interpret as well as to narrate. “The writer 
wlw does not oxiiltiin the phenomena as well aa state 
them, performs only one half of hft office.',' In the 
philosophy of history th(i modems, in hw opinion, had 
surpuBsed the ancients, 'fhe best of them “far excel 
their predecessors in the art of deducing general 
principles from facts.” They had, however, fallen into 
a great error—-they had distorted facts to suit general 
principles. 

■Macaulay took'Hume a,<( an example of this kind 
of misrepresentatiou ; Gibbon, too, he found censurable 
on this score. And modem"'ilititi^ns had sadly neg¬ 
lected the art of narration, '^e art of interesring the 
affections and presenting, pictures tb'^nli'.imagination.” 

No history,' Macanky, recognised, ebuid present 
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the whole truth ; “but those arr . . the Ixjst histones 
which exhibit such parts of the truth up most newly 
produce the effect of the whole.” History, in of®®*" 
words, must needs be aolective, and “lie who is defi¬ 
cient in the art of selection may, bY’^ahowing nothing 
but the truth, produce all the effect of the grossest 
fulrtehoocl.” In this art of selection, Macaulay found, 
in(KlorB historians had been woefully deficient. They 
had conceived of histoiy mueh too narrowly. 

It is pre-«m1nently as a stylist, using ^at 
word in its broadest sense, that we usually thiitk 
of Macaulay—and rightly bo. 

That jp how he thought of himself, and how 
eompetent evities, generally, have thought of him. 
“Where he set his stamp,” said John Morley, a 
wv'ere critic of Macaulay, “has been upon style ; style 
in ite w'ide.«t sense . . . style, that is to say, in its 
relation to ideas and fc;elings, its commerce with 
thought, and its reaction''on what one may call the 
temper or the conscience of the intellect.” There are, 
of course, two sides to historianahip—^intake and outgo, 
research and presentation. Macaulay, conceiving ot 
history tm essentially a branch of literature and anxious 
above everytliing else to be read, was more greatly 
conoemed with historical composition and its problems 
than with historical research and its problems. 

11 would be n Serious mistake, however’, to suppose 
that Macaulay' was indiffenmt to research. He thought 
of himself ns a diligent investigator, and, comoared 
with many of his predpcc-Psors, he jvas. “He reads 
twenty books to write a sentence,'^ said Thackeicay> 
“he travels a hundred miles to moke a line of descrip* 
tion." Buckle in his Hisinrp of Cinlvtfition spoke of 
Macaulay's "immeiwf^.roBeafeh," Wilbur C. Abbott, no 
mean authority q^..8ey<ntee!ith-oahtury Englidi' hiatory, 
wrote ah essay oijj Mi^ulav ih which he said that 
"coaijrary' to « w^i^^ttihccepwd hut wholly erroneous 
•opinion, Mar«tt!|||r made few stetements without 


I'vidcnce to back tliem, and the tale of his researchot 
is an amusing chronicle.” Firth, on the other band, 
w£w of the opinion th.i,i the defects of MacaulayV 
History were mainly owing to his underestimate of the 
•nifiortance of the re.scareh side of histnrianshi)i. 

Wnth hia characters, also, Macaulay took groat 
jmins. The portraits in the spacious giilhuy of hiS 
History were ba.'<ed upon evidence libt.'iincd from 
research, even if the evidence was not alwjiy.s trust¬ 
worthy, h^vCaulay, to bo mire, had no gifts of psycho¬ 
logical insight to enable him to unravel men’s mouvee 
or re-id their hearts, but his characters are sumething 
more than the empty names we encouii<«!r*^m the pages 
of po many historians. 

' Freeman in his Methods of Historical Study paid 
a tribute to Macaulay us a. writer which deserves to 
be quoted : 

"T can see Macaulay’s great and obvious faul.e 
as well as any man, I know as well as any man the cau¬ 
tions witli which his brilliunt^ctures must be studied; 
but I cannot feel that I have any right to speak Jiiditls 
of one to whom I owe so mueh in the matiter oi 
actual knowledge, and to whom I owe more than tc 
any man as the master'of historical narrative. Read s 
page of Macaulay ; scan well his minute accuracy ic 
every name and phrase and title ; contrast liis Englid' 
undefiled with the slipshod iargon whiph .from, oui 
newspapers has^run over into our.books ; 4#ell on thi 
style which finds a fitting phrase in ot.r own tonpM 
to set forth eveiy. Ihoifrfit, the style which never usei 
a single word out c^its tnio and honest meaUing 
turn the pages of thetfteok in which no mantever rent 
a sentence a second tfme because he failed to 
meaning the first time, but in which. sR Of . ns must 
have read many scntmeen a second of a Mentihtl 
time for the sheer fissure ^ dweiUdg bn.'^ 
ness, the eOmbined fulneas and terseness, on the ]UB 
relation of every word to other, on the hap^nl] 
chosen epithet, or the shaipV peidted mnstymt. 
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